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Evansville,  Ind.,  November  25th,  1891. 
MESSRS.  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Gentlemen  : — We  to-day  sent  you  an  order  for  the  “  C-CD”  Machine.  *  *  We 
are  heartily  sick  of  trying  inefficient  machinery.  We  want  a  machine  that  will  run 
three  hundred  (300)  days  in  a  year  without  any  monkey  business.  Please  expedite 
matters  and  keep  tracer  after  machine,  as  we  have  large  orders  ahead  and  no  ma¬ 
chine.  Very  respectfully,  EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.  * 

Per  C.  J.  MORRIS. 

Note— The  brick  machine  Mr.  Morris  WANTS  was  shipped  to  him  December  3d,  1S9I.— Chambers. 


TENNESSEE  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Granite  Street  Paving  Brick— Hallwood  Patent  Paving  Blocks. 

Robbins,  Tennessee,  November  I8th,  1891. 
CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  our  Chambers  Brick  Machine 
is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  now,  and  from  the  day  it  was  started 
— a  year  ago — been  giving  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  We  appreciate  our  Cham¬ 
bers  Machine  more  fully  for  the  reason  that  we  experimented  (?)  with  two  other  ma¬ 
chines  for  a  year  and  we  know  exactly  what  it  is  to  have  a  brick  machine  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  breaking  and  one  that  is  constantly  at  work.  Very  truly  yours, 

TENNESSEE  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

W.  M.  LASLEY,  Vice-President. 


Office  of  SIOUX  PAVlNG  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  September  21st,  1891. 
TO  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  now  had  your  machine  on  trial  for  thirty  days,  and  are 
well  satisfied  with  it.  Have  had  no  delay  whatever  with  it  from  the  first  moment  it 
started,  and  get  in  full  ten  hours’  Avork  out  of  the  machine.  *  *  *  Should  you 

want  a  testimonial,  or  wish  to  refer  any  one  to'  us,  we  will  consider  it  a  pleasure  tc 
give  our  experience.  Yours  truly,  SIOUX  PAYING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

W.  B.  LOWER,  Secretary. 

Note— Mr.  Lower  had  an  experience  with  another  make  of  brick  machine  before  he  put  in  the 
CHAMBERS. 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY 

Of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  whose  works  Avere  started  Avith  the  Chambers  Brick  Machines, 
have  never  lost  a  day  because  of  the  machines  since  they  started,  nor  expended  a 
dollqr  for  repairs,  save  for  the  renewal  of  wearing  parts,  such  as  tempering  knives, 
augers  and  dies. 
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Clay-Worker  Scribe  Abroad,  A . 442 

Convention,  The . : . 452 

Common  Brick . 453 

Coloration  of  Clay  by  Iron  Oxide. .  .530 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases . 532 

Can  the  Common  Shape  and  Size  of 
Brick  be  Improved.  J.  W.  Crary, 

Sr . 538 

Clayworking  Machinery  at  the 
World’s  Fair . 553 

D 

Decorated  Tile,  A.  E.  M.  Cox .  24 

Dry  Press  Pavers .  44 

Drying  Problem,  The .  40 

Dry  Clay  Brick . 138 

Dryer  Question,  The . 142 

Dry  Clay  Brick  Presses . 235 

Don’t  Have  to  Go  to  the  Seashore.  .242 

Dry  Press  Pointers . 534 

Decorative  Bricklaying . 553 

E 

Enterprise .  46 

Experimental  Organizations .  149 

Exhibition  of  Clay  Work . 248 

Editorial  Comment . 249 

Electricity  at  the  Clay  Bank . 548 

Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings..  .46,  151, 

250,  351,  453,  554 

F 

Forward  March .  33 

Fancy  Tale  About  Fancy  Brick,  A.  .236 

For  the  Benefit  of  Beginners . 344 

Fuel  and  Smoke . 536 

G 

Good  Man  and  Master,  A . 123 

Graphite,  Plumbago,  Black  Lead.. .  .140 
Glazed  Boofing  Tiles . 144,  239 


I  Guarantees  of  Machinery . 149 

Good  Boads— Pleasure  and  Profit.. .  .338 

Good  and  Bad  Workmen . 348 

Give  It  a  Point . 428 

Glazed  and  Ornamental  Brick . 436 

Give  Thanks . 445 

Government  Compliment,  A . 446 

Gumption,  Grit  and  Grease . 530 

Good  Boads . 553 

H 

Holland  Brick  Work .  19 

Hints  on  Brickmaking.  B.  Brick.  .  20, 
125,  227,  326,  431,  530 
Hint  to  Advocates  of  Paving  Brick, 

A . •. .  44 

How  to  Build  a  Good  Cistern.  J.  A. 

Beep . 126 

Hints  to  Brickmakers  . 148 

He  Beads  It . 238 

Hints  for  Boys . 330 

Flint  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient . 550 

How  to  Keep  Up  with  the  Procession .552 

I 

Important  Branch  of  Clay  work,  An.  242 
Individuality  in  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  . 339 

Immigration  and  Arbitration . 347 

J 

Jersey  Brickyards  j*. . . . 342 

K 

Kentucky'Paving  Brick*  PI  an  t/A  ...  42 

L 

Lilliputian  Brick .  44 

Layer  and  The  Lady,  The.  Charles 

Lederer .  32 

Labor  Troubles . '45 

Learning  Something  From  Others.  .141 

Loafing . 237 

Large  Brick  Plant,  A . 238 

Labor  Question,  The . 340 

M 

Matter  of  Dollars  and  Cents,  A . [  36 

Mixing  of  Clays  and  Other  Things, 

The.... . ‘40 

Misconception,  A . 123 

Making  Brick  in  Jersey . 546 

MerrytChristmas,  A . 552 

N 

New  Improved  Pulverizer .  35 

New  Engine,  A . 138 

New  Pug  Mill,  A . 138 

Not  An  Unmixed  Blessing . 140 

Natural  and  Economical  Dryer,  A.  .146 

New  Lock  Joint  Brick . 447 

New  Inventions . 146,  245,  354 

Novel  Method  of  Burning  Clay . 531 

New  Dry  Press,  A . 551 

0 

Old,  but  Seasonable .  31 

Ohio  Valley  News .  .  146,  241 , 343, 451 ,  555 

Overproduction . 150 

One  Secret  of  Failure . . 224 

Old  Brickyard,  An . .* . 341 

Old  Material  in  a  New  Form,  An.  . .  .536 

Official  Announcement . 538 

Old  Brick  Hearth,  The.  Emma  A. 

Cox . 545 

Obituary — 

Death  of^Thomas  Moulding . 331 

Death  of  E.  J.  Flail . 349 

Death  of  IT.'F.  Washburn . 349 

P 

Paving  on  Street  Bailroad  Lines.  ...  38 
Practical  Points  About  Paving  Brick. 

D.  W.  Stookey  .  .  .22,  124,  225,  327,  441, 

532 

Pavements  of  the  Future . 245 

Philadelphia  News.  .41, 143,  242, 344, 450, 

549 

Prosperous  Country,  A . 248 

Paving  Brick  a  Lusty  Infant  Indus¬ 
try  . 350 


Pays  Twenty  Per  Cent .  348 

Pleasing  Picture  of  Industr’l  Growth, 

A . 345 

Polychrome  Clay  work . 427 

Proper  Use  of  Terra  Cotta,  The. .  .  .  533 
Programme  of  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile 
Association . 544 

Q 

Query  for  Anon,  A . . 346 

Question  of  Education,  A .  .  .44^ 

Quality  of  Brick . 538 

R 

Bemarkable  Life  Work,  A . 329 

Beminiscent . 338 

Bepresentative  Brick  Machinery..  .438 
Beduced  Bates  to  Louisville  Conven¬ 
tion  . 554 

s 

Shot-gun  Policy  of  Burning  Brick, 

The . ^...39 

Signs  of  Progress .  42 

St.  Louis  and  Vicinity . 43,  147,  243 

Skill  and  Proficiency  Bare .  45 

Specimen  of  German  Architecture, A. 121 
Successful  Brickmakers  and  Why 

They  are  So.  J.  W.  Crary . 128 

Salt  Glazing.  W.  A.  Eudaly . 129 

Six  Men  of  Hindostan . 135 

Shamut  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  .  .  .  140 

Southern  Situation,  The . 143 

Strikes - • . 244 

Strikes  and  Their  Bemedies . 248 

Street  Pavements . 249 

Stanhope  . 350 

Some  Suggestions  About  the  Yard..  .345 

Sign  the  Petition . 443 

Scrap  of  Brick,  A . 446 

Small  Matter,  A . 451 

Suggestions  and  Queries . 550 

T 

Tile  Boofs.  Louis  FI.  Gibson .  21 

Trip  to  Chicago  and  a  Chicago  Brick¬ 
yard,  A .  37 

Trade  Schools . 127 

Tinkering  Crank,  The . 137 

Thissen  -  Arnold  Continuous  Kiln 

and  Dryer,  The . . 139 

Trials  and  Tribulations  Incident  to 
Adopting  Improved  Methods  on  an 

Old  Yard . 142 

Talking  Himself  Out  of  It . 150 

Trade  Literature . 151 

Tile  Boofs  in  Hildesheim.  L.  H. 

Gibson . 223 

Tidings  of  Comfort  and  Joy . 451 

Topsy  Turvy . 451 

Thanksgiving . . 452 

To  Exhibit  or  not  to  Exhibit,  That 
is  the  Question . 548 

u 

Unexpected  Turn  in  the  Homestead 
Biot . 347 

V 

Vitrified  Brick  the  Cheapest  and 

Best . 238 

Village  Brickyard,  The  .  . .  .344,  449,  549 
Voice  from[[Dixie,  A . 548 

w 

Words  and  Works .  45 

Wanderings  Westward . 232 

Wet  Time,  A . 245 

Where  to  Locate  New  Factories. . .  .250, 

354,  445 

Winter  Brick  Paving . 347 

What  Suggested  Down-draft  Kilns. 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr . 432 

World’s  Fair  Souvenir . 439 

We  Can  Not  Lie . 445 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition  Dedi¬ 
cation  . 451 

Will  Wonders  Never  Cease . 544 

___  ^  y 

“  You  Can’t  Teach  Me  Nothing  ’. . .  .328 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
W ood  Burning 
Kilns. 


MACHINERY. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Purnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


SE33STID  FOB  COMPLETE  CiLT^LOGXJE. 


See  our  Advertisemen  on  first  cover  page. 
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THE  NESW 


OHIO” 


MACIHNE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


E.  H.  FREESE  &  CO., 


GALION,  OHIO. 


Lynchburg,  Va., 

Dec.  3rd,  1891. 

Messrs.  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 
Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ult.,  asking  how  we  are  pleased  with 
your  “Ohio''  Machine.  We  write  to 
say  that  the  machine  has  given  us 
perfect  satisfaction  from  the  very  first. 
It  does  all  that  you  claim  for  it,  mak¬ 
ing  good,  hard,  smooth  bricks,  and 
never  gets  out  of  order. 

Should  we  want  another  machine 
we  will  buy  one  of  the  same  kind. 

\  ours  very  truly, 

Adams  Bros.  &  Paynes, 
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T  H  E  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  In  El  R 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN _ 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine,  Pu«  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  g-ood 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

W  e  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending-a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
r  rames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  CivAY=  w  o  r  k.  e  r  . 
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The  Grath  Double  Down  Draft 


xx  x  x.  nr  <■* 


For  Burning  UNIFORMLY  to  ANT  Degree  of  Hardness,  PRESS  BRICK, 
STREET  PAYING  BRICK,  TERRA  COTTA,  FIRE  BRICK, 

and  ALL  Kinds  of  Clay  Wares. 


CROSS  SECTION,  TWO  VIEWS. 


GROUND  PLAN. 


By  this  construction  the  brick  in  lower  part  of  kiln  are  burned  at 
the  same  time  as  those  in  upper  part;  this  saves  time,  labor  and  fuel  and 
does  not  necessitate  over-burning  the  top  brick  in  order  to  fully  burn  the 
lower  brick.  Fully  85  to  90  per  cent,  first  class  Press  Brick  can  be 
burnt  in  this  kiln.  The  heat  can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  kiln,  by  using 
the  damper  in  rear  of  kiln.  Write  for  further  information. 

We  also  manufacture  a  superior  Black  Color  for  making  Brown, 
Gray,  Mottled  and  Granite  Brick  of  superior  quality. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


The  ceay=  worker. 


THE  V.  S.  DRY  CUT  BRICK  PRESS. 

Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No:  315,855,  April  14,  1885.  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8,  1889. 

We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4  • 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 


Tins  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  than  any  other  press 
This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 
Terms,  the  most  liberal. 
Purchasers  are  protected. 

Clay  sent  us  will  be  thorough 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


■ 


Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY 

OSWALD*  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY. 

CHICA&O,  ILL. 

To  the  Brick  Trade: —  ~~  ~ 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  This  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

The  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer"  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements.'  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  pother  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company, 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor, 
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A  Warning. 


To  the  Trade  and  Public  : 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  is  manufactured  by  us  under 
Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States,  among  which  are 
those  dated  and  numbered  as  follows :  No.  418,099 
granted  Dec.  24, 1889 ;  No.  429,296  granted  June  3, 1890. 

W e  deem  it  our  duty  to  notify  the  Brick  trade  and  the 
Public  that  Brick  Presses  are  now  being  made  and  offered 
for  sale  which  are  direct  and  palpable  infringements  of 
our  said  Letters  Patent.  On  the  21st  of  December, 
1891,  we  began  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  thd  District  of  Colorado,  against  the  Colorado  Fire 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  for 
infringing  our  patents  by  using  a  machine  known  as 
the  United  States  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press,  and  we  intend 
to  prosecute  said  suit  as  vigorously  as  possible.  We 


shall  begin  and  prosecute  other  suits  against  all  others 
who  purchase  or  put  into  use  this  press  or  any  other 
infringing  press  as  soon  as  the  name  of  any  such  pur¬ 
chaser  or  user  becomes  known  to  us. 

We  also  deem  it  our  duty  to  notify  the  Trade  and 
the  Public  that  our  imitators  are  not  our  equals.  As 
generally  occurs  in  the  case  of  infringing  articles, 
such  machines  are  inferior  to  the  machine  from  which 
they  are  copied. 

We  hereby  warn  all  persons  against  infringing 
upon  our  lawful  rights  under  said  Letters  Patent,  either 
by  making,  selling  or  using  infringing  presses. 

Respectfully, 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE. 

Chicago,  Dec.  24,  1891. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

If  you  wish  expert  opinion  do  not  consult  interested  competitors,  or 
those  who  get  commissions.  Repeat  orders  tell  a  story  of  their  own, 
more  convincing  than  volumes  of  testimonials. 


Repeat  Orders  I  -  The  Bernard  of  IVIeritI 


Denver  Dry  Press  Brick  Co. 

Denver,  Colo 

Two  Presses 

(  First  order 
( Second  order 

December  1888 

May  1890 

One  3- Mold 

One  3- Mold 

J.  B.  &  Wm.  Church 

Denver,  Colo. 

Three  Presses 

( First  order 
-j  Second  order 
(.Third  order 

June  1889 
October  1889 
October  1890 

One  3-Mold 

One  3- Mold 

One  3-Mold 

Chester  Pressed  Brick  Works 

Chester,  Ill. 

Four  Presses 

( First  order 
•<  Second  order 
(.Third  order 

January  1889 
August  1889 

May  1891 

One  3-Mold 

One  3-Mold 

Two  4-Mold 

Clark  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Malvern,  Ark. 

Three  Presses 

'  f  First  order 
( Second  order 

September  1889 
January  1890 

One  3-Mold 

Two  3-Mold 

G.  E.  Bennett 

Millsap,  Texas 

Two  Presses 

f  First  order 

1  Second  order 

April  1890 

August  1890 

One  3- Mold 

One  4  Mold 

Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick 

Co. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Two  Presses 

|  First  order 
\  Second  order 

June  189C 
October  1890 

One  3-Mold 

One  4-Mold 

Minnesota  Brick  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Two  Presses 

f  First  order 
\  Second  order 

April  1890 

March  1891 

One  4- Mold 

One  4-Mold 

If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD 

324  H>ea,rb©rrL  St., 


&  WHITE, 

cmc-A-o-o. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 


Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


ji.  0.  U/l?iti)ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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READ  THIS  is  SAVE  MONET 


A  6  YEARS’  RECORD  OF  THE  ANDRUS  BRIER  PRESS. 


ITTHSTIEIES, 


M  AXUFACTl'KER  OF 


-ST  LOUIS- 


„  ,  it  ,  ^  fy,ardsi  California  Avenue  and  Sidney  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  1S59  j  Also  at  Belleville,  Illinois. 

(Address:  Mechanic’s  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  &  PLAIN  RED  BRICK. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  DECEMBER  14th,  1891. 
H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  requesting  a  statement  from  me  as  to  the  record  of  the 
Andrus  Brick  Press  at  my  works,  after  six  years  constant  use,  is  at  hand.  I  have  used 
four  of  the  Andrus  Six  Ton  Three  Mold  Presses  at  my  St.  Louis  Woiks  for  past  six 
years.  They  have  done  most  excellent  work  and  their  record  for  the  season  just  passed 
is  most  remarkable.  The  presses  have  made  an  average  of  over  20,000  bricks  to  the 
press,  per  day  of  ten  hours,  continuously,  day  in  and  day  out,  all  through  the  season.  I 
doubt  if  any  other  Presses  in  the  Country  can  show  the  same  record  per  mold,  with  as 
little  cost  for  repairs.  The  presses,  after  six  years  use,  with  ordinary  repairs  will  be  able 
to  produce  the  same  results  next  season. 

Last  season  I  commenced  building  my  new  brick  works  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  sixteen 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railway.  At  these  works  I  have  aimed  to  have 
the  best  appliances  for  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  pressed  brick,  that  could  be 
obtained,  regardless  of  cost.  I  have  used  your  new  Fifteen  Ton  Four  Mold  Press  at 
these  works,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  It  makes  four  first-class  front  brick  at  a  pres¬ 
sure,  with  ease.  The  brick  cannot  be  excelled  by  those  made  on  any  other  press.  The 
press  has  many  points  of  superiority  over  all  others  I  haveexamined,  and  I  think  I  have  criti¬ 
cally  examined  all  of  them  of  any  merit.  It  has  fewer  working  parts,  hence  less  friction  and 
less  cost  for  wear  and  tear  than  any  other  Press,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the 
most  reliable  and  the  most  valuable.  As  some  of  your  competitors  have  falsely  asserted 
that  I  am  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  sale  of  you  Press,  I  will  state  positively  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  sale  of  yours  or  any  other  press,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  one 
visit  my  new  works  at  Belleville  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  your  presses 
deserve  the  recommendation  I  have  given  them.  Yours  Truly,  ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

N.  B.  The  new  Brick  Works  of  Anthony  Ittner,  located  on  the  L.  &  N.  R’y,  16 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  just  west  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  are  well  worth  a  visit  by  anyone 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Mr.  Ittner  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  these 
works  the  finest  in  the  country.  H.  O.  WHITNEY, 

Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


We  build  three  sizes  of  the  Andrus  Press:  A  six-ton  three-mold,  a  nine-ton  three- 
mold,  and  a  fifteen-ton  four-mold.  Clays  vary  so  much  that  a  six-ton  three-mold  at  lower 
price  may  be  as  advantageous  as  a  much  heavier  and  more  expensive  press.  We  will 
take  pleasure  in  testing  clays  shipped  to  us  freight  prepaid,  and  will  recommend  the  press 
we  think  the  most  economic  for  the  purchaser  and  guarantee  it  fully. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Address 

H-  O.  WHIT1NEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


io 
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Whittaker  Frees  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIBIESIMIS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN 


y 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  I  YES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  c  i ^  a  y  -  w  o  w  iv  e  r . 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

■A.  TTlSTElQTJ^uI^EID  I 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19, 1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9  x  4%  x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  please 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  notonly 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasui-e  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction ;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  fa  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  mooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 
x  Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
hat  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
ast  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
mtire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — After  operating  he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  mcst  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ol  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.'of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 
Derr  Sir:— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommendit  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  mauipulate  and 
take  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
hittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 
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The  Clay  -  w  orker. 


IMPROVED  PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS 


PERFORATED-EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY  GRINDER- 


Somerset  &  Jotuisoa&arg  Jllfg.  Go. 

SOJVIH^SET,  CCiRSS. 


PAT. STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  X 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  whicli  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  brickmaking 
plants  of  any  desired  capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


D  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 

Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 

Fne 


BuimiQg 

Paving 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
arties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

~  XOTICE.-In  ■tating  wh«r«  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  alway*  five  bum  of  parties,  and  not  merily  th«  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 

troulsle  i*  finding  our  customers. 


We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Sou.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  0.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines. 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis,  November  27,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman.  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up.  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O  ,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours  Respectfully, 
(Signed)  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 

Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  .7.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 
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apply  to 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  2io,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  BRUMMONI), 

818  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  tor  Canada,  WATEROUS  EROINE  W0BK8.C0., 

•rontflord,  Canada. 


The  clay- worker. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
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ESTABLISHED  1854.  INCORPORATED  1875. 

St.  Louis  Iron  &,  Machine  'Works 


© 

The 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

“Lion”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few^  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Boilers, 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Eng  nes, 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  larg^  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  ibemselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  toth’s  date  (December  24)  6,000.000  good  brie  *-,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes — 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CL  B.  DAVISON,  President. 


J.  P.  FULCHER.  MANAoefl. 


ROBERT  DYAS.  8E0'V  *  TREA6. 


FulcKer  f  Dy&5  Brick  Co. 

Brick  Manufacturers  and  Builders, 


OFFIOE  AND  YARD8 : 

South  Nashville,  near  Lebanon  Pike. 


ADDRE83  MAIL: 

7  Noel  Block,  Churoh  Street. 


TELEPHONES  851  &  673. 
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The  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  b  k.  . 


Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only 
brick  dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late 
improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  per  cent., 
so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work 
and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties: 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing. 

Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Pres.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff’ mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

H.  Kanne  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  stiff’  mud  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utah  Mfg.  &  Bldg.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  briek. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick, 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wjs  ,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Weber- Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  drying  stiff  mud  and  building  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co  ,  Salem,  O.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Shawmut  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  drying  fire-proofing. 

Grottoes  Company,  Shendun,  Va.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick.  Address, 
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nent  of  those  who  await  the  grand 
reveille.  Arlington  was  once  owned  by 
Martha  Washington.  From  her  grand¬ 
son,  George  Washington  Parke  Curtis, 
the  property  descended  to  Curtis’ daugh¬ 
ter,  the  wife  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  The 
United  States  now  owns  the  entire 
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property.  Upon  it  has  been  established 
a  cavalry  post — Fort  Myer — where  troops 
that  have  rendered  distinguished  service 
are  quartered.  K  Troop  of  the  Ninth 
Cavalry  (colored),  Troop  A  of  the  First 
Cavalry  and  Troop  H  of  the  Eighth 


Cavalry  are  located  there  now.  The 
veteran  warrior,  Col.  Guy  V.  Henry,  com¬ 
mands  the  garrison.  Up  the  Potomac 
are  the  Great  and  Little  Falls,  while 
down  the  stream  are  Alexandria  and 
Mount  Vernon.  A  great  many  people 
go  to  Alexandria  to  visit  Christ  Church, 

which  was  General 
Washington’s  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  while  every 
patriotic  visitor 
makes  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Mt.  Vernon. 

If  anybody  wants 
to  know  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  as  it 
really  deserves  to 
be  known,  he  or  she 
will  need  to  stay 
here  more  than 
three  or  four  days. 
There  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  interesting 
things  to  be  seen 
in  hundreds  of  re¬ 
markable  or  histor¬ 
ical  places.  The 
city  is  large  and  its 
growth  is  continu¬ 
ous;  therefore  the 
average  visitor  m ust 
needs  plan  his 
his  jaunts  so  as  to 
see  “the  mostest 
things  in  the  least- 
est  time.”  An  old 
resident  of  Wash¬ 
ington —  one  who 
knows  all  about  the 
city  and  who  has 
had  extended  ex¬ 
perience  in  mak¬ 
ing  visitors  com¬ 
fortable  —  says 
that  a  good  way  to 
begin  sight-seeing 
is  to  take  a  carriage 
with  an  intelligent 
driver,  or  one  of  the  many  hansom  cabs, 
and  ride  leisurely  through  the  center  of 
the  city — the  northwest  quarter.  A  ride 
like  this  will  enable  a  stranger  to  obtain 
a  general  view  of  the  prominent  locali¬ 
ties  in  a  short  time,  and  serve  to  fix 
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THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 


The  National  Capital,  where  the  Sixth 
Animal  Meeting-  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
is  to  be  held  Jan’y  12  to  16,  ’92. 


BEAUTIFUL  and  attractive  as  the  city 
of  Washington  is  its  scenic  wealth 
is  not  bounded  by 
the  old  corporation 
limits.  The  suburbs 
are  rich  in  all  that 
go  to  make  the 
suburbs  the  Mecca 
of  those  who  are 
tired  of  great  build¬ 
ings  and  paved 
streets.  Volumes 
might  be  written 
of  the  rural  districts 
which  s  u  r  r  ound 
the  National  Capi¬ 
tal  but  for  such  a 
literary  effort  there 
is  no  present  need; 
a  few  words  must 
suffice.  There  are 
five  hundred  acres 
of  park  within  the 
limits  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home  prop¬ 
erty  More  than 
seven  miles  of 
broad,  hard,  well- 
kept  driveways  are 
open  to  the  public 
— roads  that  lead 
past  lakes,  statuary, 
arbors  and  build¬ 
ings;  the  latter  in 
harmony  with  na¬ 
ture’s  magnificence. 

In  these  grounds  is 
the  cottage  used  as 
a  summer  residence 
by  several  presi¬ 
dents.  Arlington, 

Fort  Myer  and  the 
range  of  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  these 
notable  points  of  interest,  are  worth  a 
visit.  At  Arlington  is  the  National 
Cemetery  in  which  lie  the  remains  of 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  of 
the  Union  Army.  Sheridan,  Crook,  Paul 
and  Hazen  are  among  the  more  promi- 
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them  in  the  memory.  The  route  should 
be  taken  through  the  central  portions 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  Seventh, 
Ninth  and  F  streets,  afterwards  through 
the  fashionable  West  End.  By  riding 
the  entire  length  of  Connecticut  avenue 
from  Lafayette  Park  to  Dupont  Circle, 
and  then  returning  through  Massachu¬ 
setts  avenue,  much  of  the  “palatial 
section”  will  be  traversed.  Then,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  ride  on  Seventh  street,  be¬ 
low  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  grounds 
of  the  Mall  can  be  inspected,  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Museum,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  and  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  a  ride  over  such  a  route 
will  enable  one  to  see  in  rapid  success¬ 
ion,  the  White  House,  the  Treasury 
Building,  all  the  department  buildings, 
and  many  of  the  finest  churches,  man¬ 
sions,  parks,  squares  and  cii’des,  and 
business  structures.  Afterward  the  ride 
might  be  continued  to  the  Capitol  and 

through  the  grounds,  and  then  down 

% 

East  Capitol  street  as  far  as  the  Statue 
of  Emancipation,  returning  by  way  of 
Noi’th  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  ave¬ 
nues.  If,  after  enjoying  a  ride  over  the 
foregoing  route,  the  visitor  should  at 
once  leave  the  city,  it  would  be  with  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  its 
beauty  and  utility  than  is  possessed  by 
many  an  old-time  resident. 

But  few  people  would,  however,  be 
satisfied  with  any  such  cursory  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  center  of  government.  The 
Capitol,  the  White  House  and  the 
National  Museum  demand  especial  visits 
and  repay  richly  any  outlay,  either  phys¬ 
ical  or  financial. 

As  Congress  will  be  in  session  while 
the  convention  alternates  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Capitol  will  probably  be 
the  focal  point  for  sightseers.  Here,  for 
four  or  five  days  in  each  week,  the  na¬ 
tional  mainspring  will  be  visible,  and 
any  curious  individual  who  will  watch 
matters  closely  may  see  the  wheels  go 
round.  No  matter  what  part  of  the 
country  attendants  upon  the  convention 
may  come  from,  they  will  find  their  rep¬ 
resentative  here;  perhaps  he  will  be  at¬ 
tending  to  business  and  perhaps  he  will 
not.  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  will  be  the  only  ones  who  will  fail  to 
find  legal  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Congress.  Every  Washingtonian  is 
disfranchised  by  legal  enactment. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  remembered 
is  the  fact  that  none  of  those  who  will 
come  here  to  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  will  be  allowed  to  wander  around 
the  city  in  search  of  guides.  The  local 
committees  will  attend  to  everybody’s 
comfort;  that  is  one  of  the  things  a 
Washington  committee  knows  how  to 
do  to  perfection.  Up  to  this  time  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  place  at  which 
the  Association  will  have  its  headquar¬ 
ters — the  Builders’  Exchange.  This  is 
a  fine  modern  building  situated  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  busiest  part  of  the 
city.  Those  who  ought  to  know  say 
that  the  Exchange  structure  is,  if  not 
the  largest,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country  the  property  of  an  organization 
of  this  character.  The  Exchange  has 
only  been  in  existence  about  two  years 
and  a  htilf,  but  its  record  for  progressive¬ 
ness  is  solidly  founded, and  in  everyway 
it  is  a  credit  to  the  men  who  compose 
the  membership.  I  have  already  stated, 
and  so  have  a  great  many  other  people, 
that  Washington  is  not  a  business  city 
— has  nogreat  manufacturing  interests — 
but  there  is  enough  doing  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  to  justify  an  Exchange  build¬ 
ing  which  cost  about  $150,000.  There 
are  about  250  men  who  are  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion — members  who  give  their  money 
and  their  presence  to  the  institution 
they  have  founded  and  made  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  building  has  an  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  six  stories  high  and  the 
front  is  an  effective  combination  of  brick 
and  stone.  A  wide  entrance  hall  leads 
to  the  elevator  and  main  stairway.  The 
Exchange  rooms  occupy  the  front  of  the 
second  floor  and,  separated  from  these 
apartments  by  a  large  hallway,  is  the 
spacious  hall  in  which  the  sessions  of 
the  Association  are  to  be  held.  Large 
windows  admit  all  the  light  anybody 
needs,  while  a  lofty  ceiling  makes  an 
unhealthily-heated  atmosphere  highly 
improbable.  Immediately  below  the 
hall,  and  its  equal  in  point  of  dimen¬ 
sions,  is  the  room  in  which  inventors, 
manufacturers,  and  dealers  propose  to 
exhibit  such  mechanisms  and  products 
as  may  be  regarded  as  most  interesting 
or  profitable. 

Among  the  many  exhibits  which  will 
be  made  is  one  which  will  be  priceless. 
It  is  a  sample  of  Washington  hospitality. 
The  programme  is  still  incomplete  as  to 
details  but  enough  of  it  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  upon  to  promise  all  vis¬ 
itors  a  pleasant  time.  On  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  meeting — January 
12 — there  will  be  a  reception  in  the  big 
hall.  The  committee  calls  it  a  “powwow” 
but  even  that  North-American-Indian 


designation  fails  to  upset  the  general 
conviction  that  the  affair  will  really  be 
a  reception.  On  this  occasion  every  op¬ 
portunity  will  be  utilized  to  further  all 
friendly  relations  and  to  bring  about 
new  friendships.  Investments  used  in 
this  good  work  will  be  such  solids  and 
liquids  as  are  usually  put  in  circulation 
on  such  occasions.  Firday  after¬ 
noon  has  been  set  apart  as  sacred  to  an 
excursion  to  Mount  Vernon.  A  fine 
steamboat,  capacious  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  the  delegates — to  say  nothing 
of  their  wives  and  mothers,  likewise 
their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their 
aunts — has  been  chartered  and  will  be 
run  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  guests.  The  visitors  will 
own  the  boat  and  all  that  in  it  is,  in¬ 
cluding  that  subdivision  which  is 
adorned  with  many  shaped  and  multi- 
hued  bottles,  lemons,  mint,  cloves,  coffee 
and  wintergreen.  The  polite  and  white- 
jacketed  compounders  of  beverages  will, 
for  that  occasion  anyhow,  be  utterly  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  ring  of  coin  on  the  marble- 
topped  counter.  If  anyone  who  attends 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  fails  to 
enjoy  himself  or  herself  the  reason  for 
that  failure  is  not  now  apparent;  the 
plans  (some  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
made  public)  seem  to  be  just  about 
perfect.  Geo.  H.  Harries. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  16,  1891. 
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DRYING  BRICKS. 

No.  2. 

BY  S.  GREEN. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  USE  OF  HEAT  AND 
RADIATION. 

AVING  considered  a  simple  means 
for  putting  the  air  in  motion  for 
drying  purposes,  at  but  slight  cost  in 
power,  the  question  of  handling  the 
currents  to  secure  uniform  and  proper 
effects  naturally  presents  itself  in  the 
broad  field  so  opened,  it  appears.  But 
let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
accompanying  radiating  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  the  increased  supply  of  air. 

Should  we  consider  the  use  of  air 
current — say  that  in  the  excess  of  draft 
created  by  the  use  of  chimneys — even 
no  more  important  than  heat,  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  drying,  and  thus  conclude  that 
the  capacity  may  therefore  be  doubled; 
we  still  come  short  of  the  correct  esti¬ 
mate  in  results;  as  the  additional 
current  supposed  to  accelerate  the  dry¬ 
ing  in  half  of  the  time  of  that  required 
when  depending  chiefly  on  heat  or 
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high  temperature  to  create  the  current 
up  the  chimney,  would  employ  and 
move  so  much  more,  in  volume,  to  be 
heated  by  the  limited  means'  before 
required,  the  temperature  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  lowered,  and  moving  more 
rapidly  over  the  pipes,  or  other  surface 
to  impart  heat,  greater  radiation  and 
more  heat  is  thus  brought  into  use,  and 
instead  of  doubling,  the  result  may  be 
easily  four  times  as  much  without  dan¬ 
ger  from  either  increase  of  temperature, 
or  undue  concentration  of  current;  as 
the  use  of  more  volume,  or  fan  wheels, 
tends,  when  fairly  placed,  to  distribute 
the  drying  or  fanning  influence,  and 
advantageously  multiply  the 
capacity  in  their  liberal  em¬ 
ployment. 

I  am  well  aware  that  much 
intelligent  attention  has  been 
devoted  by  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  brickmakers  in 
view  of  the  greatly  increased 
capacity  of  air  to  carry  mois¬ 
ture,  because  of  greater  tem¬ 
perature.  But  is  it  not  just 
possible  that  that  field  has 
therefore  been  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  really  better  op¬ 
portunity  be  presented  in  the 
use  of  more  air  at  lower  tem¬ 
perature  to  replace  with  dryer 
air  and  in  expelling  at  low 
degree  of  heat,  the  air  so  fairly 
charged  with  moisture?  May 
we  not  feel  that  we  can  better 
afford  to  part  with  it? 

As  the  moist,  cool  air  may 
be  really  of  no  further  use  for 
drying;  expelling  it  from  the 
building  must  positively  make 
room  for  and  draw  in  other, 
and  probably  dryer  and  bet¬ 
ter  air  to  replace  it,  and  also 
insures  better  atmosphere  and 
more  uniform  temperature 
for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those 
employed  within  the  building. 

In  works  prepared  to  operate  during 
cold  weather,  some  parts  are  excessively 
warm  and  other  portions  naturally  too 
cool,  as  brick  works  are  constructed. 

Gentler  circulation  tends  to  relieve 
the  excessive  heat  at  the  kilns  and  con¬ 
tribute  uniformity  in  connection  with  a 
purer  supply  of  air,  and  welfare  of  the 
workmen,  liability  to  exposure  and  bet¬ 
ter  condition  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  seem  to  be  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  connection. 

Less  outside  radiation  and  loss  of  heat 
occurs  when  the  air  within  is  more 


evenly  heated,  and  making  the  drying 
space  more  available,  increasing  the 
facilities  for  caring  for  the  product,  en¬ 
ables  either  greater  output  from  the 
same  enclosure,  or  less  building,  and 
consequently  not  so  much  radiation  or 
loss  of  heat  for  the  same  production. 

The  foregoing  relates,  though  rather 
indirectly  it  may  be,  to  heating  in  an 
economical  manner.  Let  us  advance 
one  step  further  toward  the  means  for 
heating. 

Steam  pipes  appear  to  be  admirable 
for  not  only  conveying  heat  in  the 
character  of  steam,  but  for  presenting 
ample  surface,  especially  in  the  small 


one-inch  pipe  usually  used  for  radiators, 
the  large  pipe  being  preferable  for  car¬ 
rying  the  heat  to  the  radiators,  as  they 
do  not  present  in  their  increased  di¬ 
ameter  as  great  a  proportion  of  radiating 
surface.  As  the  air  is  made  to  pass 
more  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  these 
steam  pipes,  and  especially  in  the  use 
of  more  fresh  air  at  lower  temperature- 
the  heat  is  carried  off  more  rapidly  than 
ordinarily,  the  steam  is  more  rapidly 
condensed  within,  and  the  greater  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  condensed  water,  neces¬ 
sitates  especially  steep  drainage  to  be 
provided  to  carry  it  off. 

Indirectly  this  is  a  means  of  securing, 


through  this  surface  condensation,  a 
very  full  supply  of  water  for  use  in 
the  boiler  at  high  temperature,  for  safe 
return,  and  not  so  much  loss  of  heat; 
and  enabling  about  all  the  heat  issuing 
from  the  engine  in  its  exhaust  steam,  to 
be  utilized  for  heating  purposes,  instead 
of  costing  about  one-third  of  its  heat  for 
heating  the  well  or  cold  water  for  the 
boiler  supply. 

That  “economy  is  wealth”  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  many  ways.  In  manufacture  of 
brick  —  providing  an  economical  and 
effective  artificial  means  for  drying,  we 
must  fairly  regard  it  in  use  of  exhaust 
steam  —  when  it  is  claimed  that  the 
steam  parts  with  only  about 
five  per  cent,  of  its  heat  passing 
through  the  engine,  and  if  that 
ordinarily  used  to  heat  the 
feed  water  may  be  saved  in 
connection  with  increased  ra¬ 
diation  ;  the  exhaust  steam 
with  sufficient  force  left  to 
carry  it  to  the  radiators 
through  large  pipes  for  easy 
approach,  and  supplied  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  work  progresses 
is  nearly  as  valuable  for  heat¬ 
ing  as  the  live  steam,  and 
its  heat  obtained  at  but  trivial 
cost.  As  steam  pipes  are  com¬ 
monly  applied  with  no  greater 
current  passing  over  then- 
surfaces  than  that  created  by 
their  own  heat  forcing  its 
heat  and  some  moisture  up  a 
chimney,  the  greater  draft  be¬ 
ing  at  the  chimney  exit,  and 
rather  distant  from  the  pipes, 
and  the  radiation  is  thus  les¬ 
sened  ;  much  pipe  is  required  ; 
it  is  necessary  for  the  steam 
to  travel  through  many  more 
feet  of  pipe,  and  soon  the 
pressure  of  live  steam  is  over¬ 
come  by  friction  and  undue 
accumulation  of  the  water  of  condensa¬ 
tion  from  it  rather  than  radiation,  it  may 
be,  the  placing  of  merejy  quantities  of 
steam  pipes  does  not  seem  to  insure 
quick  drying;  their  use  appears  to  be 
limited,  and  that  of  slower  drying  than 
from  the  furnace  heat. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  complain  of 
these  methods,  though  brickmakers  do 
not  generally  regard  the  artificial  means 
for  drying  as  satisfactory,  and  most  of 
the  bricks  seem  yet  to  be  made  and 
cared  for — dried  by — the  use  of  plenty 
of  air  in  motion  at  low  temperature,  but 
outside  and  limited  to  favorable  seasons 
for  drying  out  of  doors.  Certainly  I 
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should  not  find  fault  without  being  able 
to  suggest  sortie  better  means,  and  thus 
avoid  the  destructive  course  of  pulling 
down  that  which  may  be  used,  without 
supplying  something  in  its  stead,  for  I 
am  well  satisfied,  from  the  results  that 
have  come  under  my  observations,  that 
much  better  means  can  be  provided. 

So  well  do  I  feel  prepared  to  defend 
this  proposition,  from  actual  knowledge, 
devoting  not  a  little  consideration  and 
practical  test  to  the  subject,  and  seeking 
reasons  to  prove  the  good  results,  which 
seem  tenable;  whether  my  reasons  are 
right  or  not,  the  working  results  surely 
are — so  that  I  cheerfully  invite  discuss¬ 
ion  on  this  subject  through  the  columns 
of  the  Clay- Worker,  and  close  this 
second  series  on  “Brick  Drying”  with 
this  on  the  general  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  Radiations,  reserving  details 
in  construction,  it  may  be,  for  further 
communication. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHIMNEYS  AND  DRAFTS. 

D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

HE  question  of  chimneys  and  drafts  is 
one  that  is  not  generally  well  under¬ 
stood  and  yet  it  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  coarsergrades 
of  clay  goods,  in  which  the  cost  of  fuel 
is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  expense. 
The  various  styles  of  down  draft  kilns 
all  depend  upon  the  chimney  for  their 
draft.  It  is  usually  understood  that  the 
down  draft,  or  downward  passage  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion,  through 
the  wares  in  the  kiln  must  be  produced 
or  forced  by  the  chimney.  Since  this 
downward  movement  is  unnatural  or  at 
first  thought  appears  to  be,  so  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  a  high  chimney  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  desired  draft. 
In  actual  use  we  find  some  down  draft 
kilns  connected  with  tall  stately  chim¬ 
neys,  while  others  are  only  provided 
with  insignificant  looking  little  flues 
that  seem  no  larger  than  those  used  with 
an  ordinary  cook  stove. 

These  small  exits  for  the  gases  from  the 
fires  are  perched  around  the  edges  of 
the  kilns  and  only  extend  a  few  feet 
above  the  skew  back  or  base  of  the 
crown,  and  have  their  tops  but  little 
higher  than  the  highest  point  of  the 
crown.  Yet  the  kilns  are  doing  excel¬ 
lent  service,  and  if  advertisements  and 
testimonials  may  be  credited,  are  giving 
good  satisfaction. 

Several  scientific  principles  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  matter  of  draft  of  chim¬ 


neys,  and  in  order  that  all  may  be  plain 
we  will  turn  aside  to  consider  these 
principles.  The  atmosphere  is  a  gas,  or 
rather  a  mixture  of  gases.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  all  gases  is  to  expand  indefinite¬ 
ly,  that  is  there  is  a  ceaseless  repulsion 
between  their  particles.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  get  farther  from  each 
other.  Gases  are  very  elastic  and  com¬ 
pressible.  The  air  is  held  to  the  earth 
by  its  weight  just  as  water  or  anything 
else  is.  The  school  books  teach  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  exerts  a  pressure  of 
about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Fluids,  that  is  gases  and  liquids,  trans¬ 
mit  pressures  equally  in  all  directions, 
sideways  and  up  and  down,  so  that  this 
pressure  of  the  air  is  exerted  downwards, 
upwards  and  laterally — in  all  directions 
equally.  Gases  move  readily  and  freely 
in  any  direction  under  unequal  pres¬ 
sures.  Heat  is  a  very  active  agent  in 
increasing  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
particles  of  gases  and  consequently  their 
tendency  to  expansion.  When  a  gas  is 
heated  it  exerts  an  increasing  pressure 
upon  its  surroundings  and  expands,  if 
not  confined,  until  an  equilibrium  of 
pressure  is  restored.  This  expansion 
necessarily  reduces  the  density  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  weight  of  any  given  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  heated  gas. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  draft  of  an 
up  draft  kiln.  The  air  and  other  gases 
passing  through  and  from  the  fires  be¬ 
come  heated  and  expand  in  an  effort  to 
establish  an  equilibrium  of  pressure 
with  the  outside  air.  By  this  expansion 
their  density  is  reduced  and  they  be¬ 
come  lighter,  volume  for  volume,  than 
the  outside  air.  As  a  result  their  down¬ 
ward  pressure  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
outside  air,  and  they  are  forced  upwards. 
The  common  saying  that  “the  chimney 
draws,”  or  “the  kiln  draws”  is  incorrect. 
The  heated  gases  in  the  kiln  and  chim¬ 
ney  do  not,  of  their  own  accord,  move 
forward  and  “draw”  cold  air  from  the 
outside  after  them,  but  the  greater 
weight  of  the  outside  air  pushes  the 
heated  and  lighter  gases  upward  exactly 
as  the  water  pushes  a  bubble  or  a  cork 
upward.  The  escape  of  vapors  so  no¬ 
ticeable  at  manholes  of  sewers  in  winter 
is  an  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
Deep  mines  in  winter,  and  especially  in 
cold  countries,  ventilate  automatically 
by  these  principles.  Either  a  current 
of  cold  air  passes  down  one  of  the  single 
shaft  and  another  of  warmer  air  from 
the  mine  passes  upward  on  the  other 
side,  or  a  cold  current  goes  down  one 


shaft  and  a  warm  one  up  another.  The 
interior  of  the  earth  being  warmer  than 
the  surface,  furnishes  the  unequal  tem¬ 
perature  that  disturbs  the  equilibrium. 

So  much  for  elementary  principles 
that  to  many  may  seem  tedious  and  un¬ 
interesting,  but  if  they  will  follow  on  we 
will  lead  to  those  not  elementary,  that 
will  at  least  amuse  the  more  advanced. 
In  down  draft  kilns  the  same  rules  hold 
good,  and  so  long  as  the  kiln  walls  and 
crown  are  air  tight  the  relative  heights 
of  the  crown  and  chimney  need  not  be 
considered.  The  principle  of  the  siphon 
obtains  here  and  the  laws  just  stated  of 
gases  under  different  temperatures  hold 
good.  In  -fact,  the  crown  of  the  kiln 
might  be  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
chimney  and  a  good  draft  be  maintained. 
It  is  the  height  of  the  furnace  and  chim¬ 
ney  that  are  to  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  head,  which  produces  the 
draft.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  building  down  draft  kilns 
with  high  crowns  and  low  chimneys, 
but  the  point  we  want  to  make  is,  as 
has  been  stated,  that  the  height  of  the 
crown,  other  things  being  equal,  exerts 
no  influence  upon  the  draft.  For  other 
reasons  it  has  been  determined  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  down  draft  kilns  cannot  profit¬ 
ably  be  built  very  high,  but  the  limit  is 
not  fixed  by  the  height  of  the  chimney. 

The  head  producing  the  draft  or  the 
pressure  that  produces  the  draft  is  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  the 
column  of  heated  air  in  the  chimney 
and  of  a  column  of  the  cool  air  outside 
of  equal  height  and  sectional  area. 

When  expressed  in  “feet  of  hot  gas  it 
is  found,”  according  to  Rankine,  “by 
computing  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
the  cool  external  air  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  above  the  grate  and 
one  foot  square  at  the  base,  dividing  by 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  hot  gas 
for  the  height  of  an  equivalent  column 
of  hot  gas,  and  subtracting  the  former 
height  from  the  latter.” 

The  velocity  of  the  ascending  current 
in  the  chimney  is  the  same  that  would 
be  acquired  by  a  body  falling  a  distance 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
heights  of  two  columns  of  air  of  equal 
weights  at  the  temperatures  of  the  out¬ 
side  air  and  that  within  the  chimney. 
The  formula  for  determining  the  veloc¬ 
ity  of  falling  bodies  is,  v=-\/2gh  in  which 
v.  is  the  velocity,  g.  the  accelerating  force 
of  gravity,  and  h.  the  height.  It  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  the 
space  through  which  a  body  falls  freely 
in  one  second  in  the  latitude  of  New 
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York  is  equal  to  16.0799  feet  or  sixteen 
and  one-twelfth  feet  nearly.  As  the  ac¬ 
celeration  is  equal  to  twice  the  space 
described  in  the  unit  of  time  g.  equals 
thirty- two  and  one-sixtli  feet  nearly. 
Now,  by  letting  a.  represent  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  expansion  of  air,  h.  the  height 
of  the  chimney,  t'.  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  inside  the  chimney,  and 
t.  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air,  we  can  substitute  in  the  formula 
above  and  get 
v=y'2ga  (t'-t)  h. 

Gay-Lussac  found  that  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  air  was  .00875.  For  ex¬ 
ample  let  us  suppose  that  the  difference 
of  the  temperatures  without  and 
within  the  chimney  to  be  twenty 
degrees  and  the  height  of  the 
chimney  fifty  feet.  By  substituting 
these  values  in  the  formula  we 
have 

v=  ^2X32  1-6X-00375X20X5O 
Or  v=  j/723.15 
Whence  11=26.9  feet  nearly. 

The  quantity  of  mixed  gases 
which  is  discharged  from  a  chim¬ 
ney  in  a  given  time  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  either  by  weight  or  Dy  vol¬ 
ume.  By  knowing  the  velocity  of 
the  current  at  any  given  point 
and  the  sectional  area  the  volume 
of  gases  passing  that  point  in  any 
given  time  may  be  readily  deter¬ 
mined.  With  the  volume  and 
specific  gravity  known  the  weight 
may  be  found. 

These  formulae  are  useful,  for  by 
them  the  amount  of  air  and  gase¬ 
ous  products  of  combustion  that 
is  discharged  from  a  chimney  can 
be  calculated,  and  since  it  is 
known  very  nearly  how  much  air 
is  required  for  the  complete  com¬ 
bustion  of  a  given  amount  of  fuel, 
it  can  be  determined  whether  or 


weight  of  air  combines  with  hydrogen 
so  as  to  form  steam,  the  volume  of  the 
mixed  gas  produced  is  greater  than  the 
original  volume  of  the  air  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  taken  up.  But  the  hydrogen 
in  ordinary  fuel  bears  so  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  weight  that  in  cal¬ 
culations  for  practical  purposes,  the  vol¬ 
ume  at  any  given  temperature  of  the 
gas  which  a  furnace  discharges  may  be 
treated  without  sensible  error  as  being- 
equal  to  the  volume  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  sup¬ 
plied.  Its  volume  at  32°  Fahrenheit 
may  be  estimated  approximately  at  12f 
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not  the  proper  amount  is  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  furnaces.  When  any 
specified  amount  of  fuel  is  to  be  burned 
within  a  given  time  the  sizes  of  the  var¬ 
ious  parts  can  be  determined  by  calcu¬ 
lation. 

Rankine  says:  “When  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  oxygen  in  a  given 
weight  of  air  at  a  given  temperature 
combines  with  carbon  so  as  to  form  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gas 
produced  is  the  same  with  the  original 
volume  of  the  air,  and  the  density  is 
increased  simply  in  the  ratio  of  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  the  air  and  of  the  car¬ 
bon  to  the  weight  of  the  air.  When  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  oxygen  of  a  given 


cubic  feet  for  each  pound  of  air  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  furnace.” 

Such  rules  and  formulae  as  those  given 
are  of  great  value  in  determining  the 
dimensions  of  furnaces,  air  inlets,  flues, 
the  heights  and  sectional  areas  of  chim¬ 
neys,  etc.  The  values  of  the  constants 
have  been  determined  by  experiment 
and  calculation  nearly  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  In  this  age  of  me¬ 
chanical  precision  and  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  profit¬ 
able  to  guess  at  the  relative  dimensions 
of  those  things  that  hold  such  important 
positions  in  the  industrial  world  as  fur¬ 
naces,  air  passages  and  chimneys. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  nor  neces¬ 


sary  in  actual  practice  for  each  one  to 
make  the  calculations  far  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  case,  it  is  true  that  these  well 
known  scientific  facts  and  principles 
have  enabled  learned  men  to  determine 
the  relations  and  dimensions  of  the  var¬ 
ious  parts.  By  means  of  these  deduc¬ 
tions  practical  men  may  be  guided  in 
their  plans,  and  by  adopting  dimensions 
with  reasonable  factors  of  safety  they 
need  not  err  greatly  in  their  construc¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  conceded  that  in 
practice  many  difficulties  are  met  that 
preclude  the  possibility  and  advisability 
of  adopting  precisely  the  deductions  of 
scientists. 

The  efficiency  of  a  chimney  is 
affected  by  its  (1)  height,  (2)  in¬ 
ternal  temperature,  (3)  internal 
diameter,  (4)  distance  from  the 
fire,  (5)  the  facility  with  which  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed 
conducts  heat,  (6)  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  (7)  elevation  above  the  sea 
or  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  (8) 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
(9)  air  tight  condition.  We  will 
take  these 

the  order  named  and 
them  fully: 

1.  Since  the  draft  is  produced 
by  the  difference  in  weight  cf 
the  column  of  heated  air  in  the 
chimney  and  tha  of  a  column  of 
outside  air  of  equal  height  the 
natural  inference  is  that  the 
higher  the  chimney  the  stronger 
the  draft,  but  this  may  be  subject 
to  modifications,  as  may  be  seen 
under  number  8. 

2.  As  gases  expand  and  become 
lighter  as  their  temperature  is 
raised,  the  higher  the  temperature 
within  the  chimney  the  lighter 

rth  the  contained  gases  and  the 
greater  their  velocity  or  the  better 
the  draft  of  the  chimney.  This  will 
explain  why  kilns  draw  better  after  they 
become  hot. 

3.  The  internal  diameter  should  be 
large  enough  to  admit  of  an  easy  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  gases  from  the  furnace.  If 
the  section  is  too  large  descending  cur¬ 
rents  may  be  formed  within  the  chim¬ 
ney  on  one  side.  These  not  only  reduce 
the  temperature  within  the  chimney, 
but  take  the  place,  in  ascending  again, 
of  air  that  should  have  been  drawn 
through  the  fires. 

4.  Long  passages  from  the  furnaces  to 
the  chimney  are  to  be  avoided,  because 
of  their  tendency  to  lose  heat  and  reduce 
the  temperature  within  the  chimney, 
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thus  reducing  the  efficiency,  according 
to  number  2. 

5.  As  the  heat  within  the  chimney 
causes  the  draft  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  this  heat  should  be  retained.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done  the  chim¬ 
ney  should  be  built  of  some  material 
that  is  a  poor  conductor,  otherwise  the 
heat  will  be  conducted  to  the  outside 
and  lost.  Sheet  iron  chimneys,  while 
much  cheaper,  are  less  durable  than 
brick  and  lose  their  heat  very  rapidly, 
especially  in  exposed  places  and  cold 
countries.  Thus  it  happens  that  chim¬ 
neys  of  this  kind  may  be  built  too  high 
and  their  great  height  prove  detrimen¬ 
ial  rather  than  advantageous.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  high  chimney  built  with  the 
desire  to  increase  the  draft,  presents  a 
large  surface,  which  rapidly  loses  the 
heat,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  draft, 
and  the  higher  the  chimney  the  greater 
the  surface  exposed. 

6.  Surrounding  objects,  such  as  trees, 
buildings  and  hills,  may  affect  the  draft 
by  causing  eddies  and  downward  cur¬ 
rents  of  air.  The  best  results  are  only 
obtained  by  making  a  chimney  higher 
than  its  immediate  surroundings. 

7.  In  places  much  elevated  above  the 
sea  level  the  atmosphere  is  more  rare 
and  does  not  contain  as  much  oxygen 
per  volume  as  the  more  dense  air  of 
lower  levels  and  greater  volumes  must 
be  supplied  to  the  furnaces  in  order  to 
consume  a  given  amount  of  fuel. 

8.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
with  reference  to  Moisture  very  materi¬ 
ally  effects  the  burning  of  fires  and  the 
draft  of  chimneys.  In  dry  clear  weath¬ 
er  there  is  more  oxygen  in  a  given  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  than  there  is  in  times  of  fog, 
rain  and  consequent  lower  barometer. 

9.  Cracks  and  leaks  in  chimneys  and 
connected  flues  greatly  reduce  their 
efficiency  by  admitting  cold  air,  which 
not  only  reduces  the  temperature  but 
occupies  space  that  should  be  utilized 
by  gases  from  the  furnace.  Under  this 
head  may  be  classed  cracks  in  the  walls 
of  the  kilns,  around  the  furnace  doors, 
ill  fitting  dampers,  and  covers  of  down 
draft  kilns. 

In  burning  kilns  of  clay  goods  the 
conditions  and  requirements  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  ordinary  furnaces 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have 
perfect  combustion  nor  to  utilize  the 
full  capacity  of  the  chimney  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  draft  and  complete  combus¬ 
tion.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  burning 
it  is  necessary  that  the  furnace  doors 


should  be  kept  open  and  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  low,  lest  the  wares 
be  injured  by  too  rapid  water-smoking. 
This  low  temperature  and  open  doors 
admitting  large  quantities  of  cold  air 
over  the  grates  are  not  conducive  to 
complete  combustion,  but  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  smoky,  smoldering  fires.  Then, 
again,  the  large  amount  of  material  in 
the  kiln  to  be  heated  takes  up  the  heat 
of  these  slow  fires  and  thus  tends  for 
some  time  to  keep  the  temperature 
within  the  chimney  so  low  that  there  is 
but  little  heat  reaches  it  to  produce  a 
draft. 

Another  very  considerable  influence 
that  retards  the  draft  in  the  early  stages 
of  kilns  of  clay  goods  is  the  presence  of 
a  large  amount  of  water  in  the  wares. 
While  the  ware  in  the  kiln  may  be 
considered  dry  there  is  always  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  water  remaining  that 
must  be  expelled.  This,  with  the  water 
contained  in  the  clay  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumnia,  in  being  driven  off,  passes 
through  the  chimney.  One  volume  of 
water  at  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
freezing  point  expands  into  1898  vol¬ 
umes  of  steam  at  the  same  pressure  at 
the  boiling  point. 

Before  the  heat  can  be  raised  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water  this  water  in 
the  kiln  must  be  removed  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  That  is,  it  must  be  removed  in 
the  form  of  aqueous  vapor  or  steam,  and 
the  only  place  of  exit  for  it  is  through 
the  chimney.  This  steam  or  water- 
smoke,  in  passing  through  the  chimney, 
occupies  a  vast  amount  of  space  that 
otherwise  might  be  utilized  by  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion.  By  its  expansive 
force  this  steam  holds  back  the  gases 
from  the  furnace,  and  while  the  chim¬ 
ney  is  discharging  large  quantities  of 
mixed  steam  and  gaseous  products  of 
combustion,  the  draft  at  the  furnace  is 
very  much  retarded  and  the  over-worked 
chimney  is  censured  and  accused  of  in¬ 
competency  because  of  the  poor  draft 
at  the  flues. 

Any  observing,  practical  burner  of 
clay  knows  that  great  volumes  of  steam 
issue  from  the  chimney  and  that  the 
furnace  draft  is  bad  as  long  as  the  chim¬ 
ney  is  filled  with  steam.  He  also  knows 
that  after  tne  steam  has  passed  away  or 
“the  water  smoke  is  ofl”  that  the  draft  is 
good.  Little  fault  is  found  with  chim¬ 
neys  after  the  heat  is  up  and  they  are 
only  required  to  carry  that  which  comes 
from  the  furnace.  Evidently,  in  justice 


to  the  chimney,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  ware  should  be  set  in  the  kiln  as 
free  from  water  as  possible. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  air  passages 
through  the  kiln,  and  in  factall  the  way 
from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney,  should 
be  large  enough  to  permit  a  free  passage 
of  all  the  air  and  gases  from  the  fires  of 
the  furnace.  It  may  seem  superfluous 
to  remark  that  the  air  inlets  to  the  fur¬ 
nace,  whether  through  the  grates  wholly 
or  only  in  part,  should  be  large  enough 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  to 
produce  complete  combustion  and  thus 
economically  produce  the  result  desired 
and  sought  in  firing  the  kiln. 

One  who  is  evidently  familiar  with 
the  subject  has  truly  and  tersely  said, 
“The  maximum  efficiency  of  a  given 
chimney  is  attained  when  all  the  air 
that  passes  up  it  enters  by  the  bottom 
of  the  fire.  In  this  case  its  temperature 
is  raised  to  the  uttermost  by  passing 
through  the  whole  of  the  fire  and  the 
fire  is  at  the  same  time  urged  to  vivid 
combustion  by  the  blast  thus  obtained.” 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AS  A  BUILDING!  MATERIAL 
AND  THE  TRUE  ART  OF 

LAYING  THEM. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

I N  my  preceding  article  on  this  subject 

I  have  treated  mainly  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  brick,  good  mortar, 
good  foundations  and  good  skill  in 
building  walls.  I  will  now  try  to  give 
some  good  hints  about  the  best  way  to 
build  brick  walls  strong,  serviceable  and 
economical. 

There  is  seldom  an  account  of  a  great 
fire,  that  does  not  show  fatal  accidents 
from  the  falling  of  brick  walls,  and  the 
injury  and  displacement  of  such  as  do 
not  fall,  so  as  to  leave  them  useless.  In 
most  cases,  this  is  the  result  of  faulty 
planning  by  the  architect,  and  bad  work¬ 
manship,  though  the  bricklayer  is  not 
in  fact  responsible,  as  he  is,  at  least, 
supposed  to  be,  under  the  orders  of  the 
architect. 

PARTY  WALLS  OR  DIVISION  WALLS  THE 

MOST  IMPORTANT. 

If  a  wall  dividing  a  pair  of  buildings, 
or  dividing  buildings  in  a  row,  or  divid¬ 
ing  two  distinct  properties  be  built  on 
true  principles,  and  with  proper  care 
and  skill,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will 
stand  firm,  and  in  good  condition  to  be 
used  as  at  first.  In  all  cities  the  law 
requires  that  partv  walls  shall  be  built 
a  certain  thickness,  according  to  the 
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height  of  the  building  the  length  of  the 
wall  or  its  fire-proof  character,  is  not 
considered,  and  the  consequence  is, 
when  a  hot  fire  burns  out — on  one  side 
of  such  wall,  that  side  must  expand  and 
curve  and  crack,  and  if  there  be  nothing 
to  support  it  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
vertical  curve  will  cause  the  wall  to 
over-hang,  so  that  it  will  lose  its  bal¬ 
ance  and  fall. 

Now  if  a  party  wall  be  built  on  a  good 
foundation,  and  on  true  principles,  the 
outside  four  inches  of  the  wall  on  both 
sides,  will  be  set  off  from  the  inside, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  leave 
an  air  space  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
wall,  which  will  act  as  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  and  thus  prevent 
to  a  great,  and  sufficient  extent, 
the  expansion  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
seriously  injure  it.  All  party  walls 
should  be  braced  by  pilasters,  or 
projections,  of  at  least  four  inches, 
not  over  fifteen  feet  apart.  The 
face  of  the  pilaster  should  be 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  then  it  should  be  solid  and 
unbroken  from  bottom  to  top  of 
the  wall. 

STRENGTH  IS  MAINTAINED  AND 

TWENTY  PER  CENT.  ECONOMY. 

By  pilasters  in  a  party  wall  the 
thickness  may  safely  be  reduced. 

If  we  are  required  to  build  a  party 
wall,  say  18  inches  thick,  we  can 
reduce  it  to  13  inches,  by  carrying 
up  on  each  side  a  4-inch  pilaster, 

12  inches  on  the  face.  These 
pilasters  give  the  wall  more  lateral 
strength,  than  if  it  were  18  inches 
thick,  and  saves  at  least  twenty 
per  cent,  of  material. 

If  it  be  said  that  pilasters  are  in 
the  way,  I  answer  that  the  space 
gained  between  them  more  than 
compensates  for  the  room  they 
and,  further,  that  they  are  both 
mental  and  useful  in  many  ways. 

BUILDING  WOODEN  STRIPS  IN  WALLS  FATAL. 

It  has  long  been  the  habit  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders  to  lay  wooden  strips 
in  walls,  so  that  “ furring ”  for  lath  could 
be  fastened.  At  best,  “ furring ”  and  lath¬ 
ing  a  brick  wall  is  a  violation  of  true  art 
in  building,  and  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
as  I  will  show,  but,  if  it  has  to  be  done, 
the  plan  of  cutting  out  mortar  joints  and 
wedging  is  best.  A  wooden  strip  laid  in 
place  of  a  joint  of  mortar  is  botcliery.  1st. 
It  is  liable  to  decay  and  to  shrink,  or 
swell  and  get  loose,  and,  of  course,  weak¬ 
ens  the  lateral  strength  of  the  wall.  2d. 
If  a  fire  burns  out  the  building,  the  lath 


or  strip  in  the  joints  of  the  wall,  will 
burn  out,  and  the  wall  is  weakened  so 
that  it  will  easily  sway  and  fall.  This  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  falling 
of  walls,  during  and  after  a  fire. 

HOLLOW  WALLS  ARE  DRY  AND  NEED  NO 
“FURRING.” 

Any  brick  wall  can  be  built  with  an 
aperture  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
between  courses  of  brick,  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  strength  of  it.  If  a  thirteen 
inch  thick  wall  be  built  with  the  inside 
course  of  brick  set  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  outer  part  of  the  wall,  the 
“bond  headers”  will  have  all  necessary 
bearing  on  the  inside  of  the  “front 
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lieader.”  If  only  one  brick,  or,  what  is 
termed  a  nine-inch  wall  is  to  be  built, 
the  inside  stretchers  can  be  set  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  outside 
“stretchers,”  or,  what  is  better,  for  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  the  inside  course  of  brick 
can  be  set  on  edge,  and  three  courses 
high  will  be  equal  to  five  courses  on  the 
“flat,”  which  makes  every  sixth  course  a 
“header”  or  “bond  course.”  This  plan 
gives  ample  air  space  to  prevent  heat, 
cold,  or  dampness,  coming  in  from  the 
outside  and  the  wall  is  just  as  strong  as 
if  it  were  solid.  In  building  nine-inch 
walls  for  houses,  the  “jambs”  of  the 
doors  and  windows  should  be  a  brick 
and  a  half  or  13  inches  thick,  and  if 
doors  and  windows  are  placed  so  as  to 


admit  of  it,  the  “jambs”  should  be  start¬ 
ed  as  “pilasters”  and  carried  up  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  walls;  this  gives 
great  additional  lateral  strength  to  the 
walls,  takes  but  a  trifle  more  work,  and 
material,  and  gives  ornateness  to  the 
finish  of  the  rooms.  A  three-story 
dwelling  can  be  safely  built  in  this  way, 
with  a  saving  of  16  per  cent,  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  “FURRING”  AND  “LATHING.” 

First,  the  cost;  second,  liability  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  third,  it  makes  a  harbor  for  rats, 
mice  and  bugs;  fourth ,  it  takes  up  room; 
fifth,  it  impairs  the  strength  of  the  wall, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  plastered, 
which,  when  done,  on  the  brick, 
gives  strength  and  permanency  to 
the  building. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SMOKE  FLUES. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  brick 
work,  is  the  careless,  imperfect 
building  of  smoke  flues.  There 
should  be  no  sharp  angles  or  turns 
in  a  smoke  flue.  It  should  be 
uniformly  and  smoothly  “pargeted,” 
and  no  offsets  should  be  left  where 
mortar  can  lodge  and  choke  the 
flue,  and  all  smoke  flues  should  be 
at  least  six  inches  from  any  wood 
work. 

Now  that  terra  cotta  is  cheap 
and  easy  to  get,  it  should  be  used 
for  smoke  flues,  whenever  and 
wherever  practicable. 

SETTING  JOISTS  AND  SIMILAR  BEAR¬ 
INGS  ON  A  WALL. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  “set  and 
anchor”  joists  in  a  wall,  so  that 
when  a  building  happens  to  burn 
the  joists  fall,  and  pull  a  part  01- 
all  of  the  walls  down.  Joists  should 
be  so  set  and  fastened  to  the  wall 
that  if  they  burn  out  and  fall,  no 
damage  is  done  to  the  brick  work. 
There  are  so  many  simple  Avays  of  doing 
this  they  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
builder.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little 
added  to  the  strength  of  brick  work,  by 
fastening  wood  work  to  it.  If  brick 
work  be  well  done,  on  true  principles,  it 
needs  no  bracing  up  with  anything,  and 
nothing  should  be  fastened  to  a  brick 
wall  that  would  endanger  it  in  case  of 
fire,  or  overloading  the  floors. 

I  have  finished  this  series  of  articles, 
and  trust  that  I  have  given  some  hints 
and  facts  that  will  benefit  those  inter¬ 
ested.  My  sole  object  in  writing  these 
articles,  was  to  help  and  encourage  eco¬ 
nomical,  good  brick  building.  I  do  not 
claim  to  know  all  that  can  be  known 
about  brick,  though  I  have  been  in  brick 
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over  sixty  years,  the  held  for  thought 
widens,  and  I  am  yet  a  student.  A  per¬ 
fect  brickmaker  would  be  a  sight 
indeed. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  59. 


BY.  R.  BRICK. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  PERMAMENT  BRICK 
PLANT  WITH  SMALL  CAPITAL. 

MARKET  for  the  product  is  the 
first  consideration.  There  should 
be  a  home  market  for  a  large  portion  to 
insure  success.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  ship  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  to  mar¬ 
ket  bricks  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price  at 
the  works,  as  freight  added  makes  them 
high  to  consumers  at  that  distance. 
This  applies  especially  to  common 
building  bricks.  In  locating  a  plant 
the  local  demand  should  not  only 
be  prospective  but  present.  There  are 
“boom”  towns  that  advertise  for  factor¬ 
ies  that  intend  to  use  ten  millions  of 
brick  in  their  contemplated  improve¬ 
ments.  The  writer  has  known  of  several 
instances  of  this  kind  where  men  were 
induced  by  false  representations  to  in¬ 
vest  their  money  in  a  plant,  only  to  find 
in  a  few  months  no  demand  for  his  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  worse,  no  prospects  for  any 
future.  Always  let  the  brick  plant  fol¬ 
low  a  healthy  demand  for  it.  After  this 
point  is  settled  comes  the  selection  of  an 
ample  supply  of  clay  favorably  situated. 
Get  a  two-inch  auger,  weld  to  the 
shank  a  three-quarter  inch  iron  rod  two 
feet  long,  cut  threads  in  the  end  of  this, 
then  with  a  coupling  attach  a  one-half 
inch  gas  pipe  five  feet  long,  on  the  other 
end  put  on  a  T,  then  screw  two  pieces  of 
pipe  each  eight  inches  long  into  the  T, 
forming  a  handle  to  your  auger,  with 
this  ,  bore  your  test  holes.  Turn  the 
auger  until  it  sinks  six  inches,  then 
withdraw  it,  clear  the  auger  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this  until  you  have  gone 
down  the  length  of  your  rod.  If  you 
wish  to  sink  the  hole  deeper  than  six 
feet  have  another  joint  of  pipe  five  feet 
long,  and  with  this  splice  the  rod  as  you 
go  down,  a  hole  can  be  drilled  in  this 
manner  twenty-five  feet  in  depth.  A 
complete  record  of  each  strata  can  be 
kept,  each  hole  being  numbered  and  a 
stake  driven  down  by  it;  with  this  mem¬ 
oranda  and  numbered  stakes,  a  map  of 
the  clay  bank  with  a  complete  record  of 
the  kind  and  thickness  of  each  strata  can 
be  made,  so  that  you  know  just  what 


your  clay  bank  contains.  Would  re¬ 
commend  running  lines  of  holes  one 
hundred  feet  apart,  and  run  parallel 
lines  one  hundred  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  this  will  be  a  sufficient  record  for 
practical  purposes.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  short  time  and  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Two  men  can  operate  the  auger. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  bed  of  clay 
select  the  bed  that  gives  best  facilities 
for  shipping  the  clay,  and  bringing  fuel 
and  supplies  to  the  works. 

Another  thing  to  be  kept  always  in 
view  is  suitable  site  for  the  plant  near 
the  clay  deposit.  Drainage  is  another 
essential  feature  for  both  plant  and  clay 
bank.  The  latter  should  have  fall  suffi¬ 
cient  to  drain  the  clay  to  the  depth  it  is 
mined,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  surface 
water  as  well  as  water  rising  from  the 
bottom  in  wet  seasons.  A  large  ditch 
should  lead  from  the  lowest  point  in  the 
clay  bed  to  some  stream  near  by.  The 
clay  should  be  taken  first  at  the  lowest 
point,  then  used  gradually,  so  as  to  keep 
the  bottom  comparatively  dry.  Then  the 
yard  or  dryer  should  be  located  by  all 
means  above  high  water.  Never  build 
your  plant  where  the  highest  flood  will 
reach  it;  the  risk  is  too  great,  and  it  will 
lessen  the  value  of  the  plant  if  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  overflow.  It  is  a  well  nigh  fatal 
mistake  to  get  into  the  water  with  your 
brick  kilns  and  dryers.  Don’t  do  it. 
The  proper  time  to  begin  making  bricks 
on  a  new  plant,  where  no  artificial 
dryers  are  used,  is  the  early  spring. 

Now  we  come  to  the  point  of  equip¬ 
ping  the  works  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
this  advice  is  given  on  the  basis  of  lim¬ 
ited  capital.  To  assure  success,  how¬ 
ever,  there  must  be  a  few  thousand 
dollars  capital,  to  begin  with,  not  only 
enough  to  start  the  machine  making 
bricks,  but  a  surplus  to  pay  for  making 
and  marketing  one  or  two  kilns  at  least, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  borrow 
money  before  tbe  business  is  fairly 
begun. 

To  make  a  good  beginning  it  is  best 
to  have  a  machine  for  molding  the 
brick  and  snfficient  steam  powertodrive 
it.  The  first  thing  to  determine  at  this 
point  is  the  kind  of  machine  to  put  in. 
It  is  best  here  to  consider  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  our  customers  with 
small  means.  It  is  not  best  or  safe  to 
undertake  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
kind  of  brick  they  should  buy,  as  the 
tuition  fees  might  absorb  our  little  capi¬ 
tal.  If  our  prospective  patrons  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  hand-made  bricks  with 


sand  surfaces,  best  get  a  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name 
them.  The  Clay-Worker  will  tell  you 
all  about  all  of  them  that  are  woith 
considering.  There  are  a  few  standard 
machines  of  this  class,  and  all  good,  and 
will  make  from  twenty-five  thousand  to 
thirty-five  thousand  per  day.  Take  your 
choice.  If,  however,  your  patrons  are 
accustomed  to  stiff  clay  brick,  then  by 
all  means  geta  stiff  clay  machine.  These 
will  require  more  steam  power  than  the 
others, but  other  advantages  they  give  will 
more  than  balance  the  extra  power  re¬ 
quired.  Of  these  machines  there  is  a 
great  variety,  making  from  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  to  sixty  thousand  bricks  in  ten 
hours.  Of  the  stiff  clay  machines  there 
are  three  kinds;  those  that  make  bricks 
in  a  mold  and  have  a  positive  delivery, 
of  certain  number  of  brick  per  minute, 
according  to  speed  of  machine;  another 
known  as  plunger  machine,  pushing 
out  a  block  of  clay  which  is  cut  by  wires 
into  bricks;  then  another  class  that 
deliver  the  clay  also  in  a  block  and  is 
cut  into  bricks  by  wires.  The  first  is 
driven  out  by  a  plunge  through  dies, 
the  stream  of  clay  being  at  rest  while 
the  wires  separate  the  block  into  bricks. 
The  latter  drives  the  stream  of  clay  by 
propelling  augers  through  the  die.  In 
this  machine  the  stream  is  continuous, 
the  cutting  being  done  while  the  clay 
is  in  motion.  For  a  brick  plant  where 
capital  is  limited  these  two  classes  of 
machines,  namely,  soft  and  stiff'  clay 
machines  only  need  to  be  mentioned. 
In  our  next  article  will  be  considered 
size  of  engine  and  boiler  necessary,'  also 
clay  preparing  and  hoisting  machinery, 
sheds  and  drying  yards. 

COSTLY  METALS. 


Platinum  is  now  at  an  equal  price 
with  gold,  or  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Palladium  which  is  a  white  metal  used 
in  some  parts  of  timepieces,  is  worth 
$500  per  pound.  Osmium,  the  heaviest 
metal  known,  is  $625.  Iridium,  which 
is  used  to  furnish  the  “diamond”  points 
of  gold  pens,  is  about  $700.  Vanadium 
costs  $1,8/5.  Rhodium  can  be  bought 
for  $2,000  a  id  Niobium  at  the  same  price. 
Yttrium  is  quoted  at  $2,250,  and  Beryl¬ 
lium  at  $3,o75  per  pound.  Barium, 
which  is  found  only  as  a  fine  powder, 
commands  a  price  of  $3,750,  and  Dedy- 
mium  is  called  worth  $4,500  per  pound. 
But  only  a  few  of  these  are  used  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  excepting  those  for  which 
the  use  is  named  above, 
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PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKING. 


BY  ED  H.  CALLAWAY. 


UCH  has  been  written  and  said  on 
the  subject  of  brickmaking,  and 
of  clays  and  their  utility  for  brickmak¬ 
ing  purposes.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced  in  this  direction  and  many 
have  been  refuted  by  dearly  bought  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  theoretical  brick- 
makers  and  practical  brickmakers.  The 
latter  class  generally  make  the  money 
and  the  former  reap  the  experience  and 
sigh  at  “what  might  have  been.”  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  article  to 
condemn  theorists,  but  to  present 
as  concisely  as  possible  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  brickmaking. 

Theorists  as  a  rule  weild  a  facile 
pen  and  present  their  side  cf  a 
case  in  a  fluent  manner,  while  the 
practical  men  are  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  business  affairs  to  de¬ 
vote  any  time  to  essays,  treatises, 
etc. 

Practical  brickmaking  means: 

1.  Understanding  clays.  2.  Know¬ 
ing  the  proper  method  to  manip¬ 
ulate  different  clays, 
ing  the  right  kind  of  machinery 
for  that  method.  4.  Arranging  the 
machinery  and  constructing  the 
plant  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
economical  results.  5.  Knowing 
how  to  burn.  6.  Good  business 
management. 

KNOWING  CLAYS. 

The  first  head,  “Knowing  Clays,” 
is  vast  in  its  comprehensiveness. 

This  article  will  only  deal  with 
the  practical  part  of  it,  i.  e.,  the 
practical  tests  of  clay,  and  there 
is  only  one  reliable,  never-failing, 
practical  test  as  to  the  brick  produc¬ 
ing  qualities  of  clay,  and  that  is 
to  prepare  or  temper  the  clay  thorough¬ 
ly,  mold  it  into  bricks,  dry  them  well, 
place  them  in  a  kiln  and  burn  them 
carefully,  and  the  result  of  that  burn 
will  determine  the  character  of  bricks 
that  particular  clay  will  produce,  or 
whether  if  is  fit  to  use  for  brickmaking 
purposes  at  all.  Chemical  analyses  are 
good  in  their  place,  i.  e.,  to  determine 
the  general  nature  of  the  clay,  but  burn¬ 
ing,  and  burning  only,  will  determine 
the  character  and  strength  of  the  bricks 
the  clay  will  produce. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Clays 
are  as  variegated  in  their  composition 


as  the  face  of  nature,  The  basis  of  all 
clays  are  silica  and  alumina,  in  greatly 
varying  proportions,  and  with  the  silica 
and  alumina  is  found  in  equally  vary¬ 
ing  proportions,  iron,  lime,  potash,  mag¬ 
nesia,  soda,  sulphur  and  organic  matter, 
with  their  various  combinations  and 
and  dozens  of  other  “side  issues.”  There 
are  no  two  clays  in  which  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  are  identically  the  same;  the 
ingredients  may  be  “free”  or  be  “com¬ 
bined”  with  other  ingredients,  and  the 
possible  combinations,  on  account  of  the 
variation  in  the  nature  and  proportion 
of  the  component  parts,  are  as  innumer¬ 
able  as  the  combinations  of  the  multi¬ 


plication  table,  and  the  result  of  these 
combinations  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  process  of  burning. 

The  chemical  action  taking  place, 
while  the  clay  is  being  burned  and 
cooled  off,  is  caused  by  the  heat  and 
gases  generated  by  combinations  of  the 
fuel  in  the  furnaceand  the  gases  thrown 
off  or  generated  by  the  different  chemi¬ 
cal  combinations  in  the  clay,  and 
as  the  heat  differs,  and  the  fuel 
differs,  and  the  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  clay  differs,  it  is  impossible 
to  accurately  foretell  the  result  of  this 
chemical  action.  If  the  proper  care  is 
taken  in  making  this  “practical  analy¬ 
sis”  of  the  clay  before  erecting  a  plant. 
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there  should  be  no  danger  of  a  failure. 

KNOWING  THE  PROPER  METHOD  TO  MANIP¬ 
ULATE  DIFFERENT  CLAYS. 

The  second  head,  “Knowing  the  Prop¬ 
er  Method  to  Manipulate  Different 
Clays,”  is  equal  in  importance  to  the 
first  though  not  so  comprehensive,  and 
a  mistake  in  the  method  of  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
as  it  can  be  rectified.  Too  much  care 
can  not  be  exercised  in  the  preparation 
of  clay  before  it  is  made  into  bricks,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  refractory  clays. 
Many  failures  have  been  caused  by  the 
want  of  proper  preparation  of  the  clay. 
A  practical  brickmaker  should  not  be¬ 
come  wedded  to  any  particular 
method,  but  study  his  clay  and 
adapt  the  method  to  it.  The 
nature  ot  the  clay  can’t  be  changed) 
but  the  method  can.  After  the 
natures  of  the  clay  has  been  as¬ 
certained  and  the  methods  of 
manipulation  decided  upon,  comes 
the  third  head, 

OBTAINING  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  MA¬ 
CHINERY  FOR  THAT  METHOD. 

This  requires  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  machinery  in  use 
lor  that  purpose.  No  brickmaker 
should  put  in  a  machine  until  its 
adaptability  to  his  particular  clay 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  practical  tests.  Anyone 
e  can  tell  what 
clay  will  do  by  looking  at  it  and 
tasting  it  admits  his  ignorance, 
and  is  not  a  safe  party  to  con¬ 
struct  or  operate  a  brick  plant. 
The  more  experience  a  man  has 
had  the  more  careful  he  is  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  opinion.  This  applies  not 
only  to  brickmaking  but  to  all 
walks  in  life. 

The  fourth  head, 

ARRANGING  THE  MACHINERY  AND  CON¬ 
STRUCTING  THE  PLANT  SO  AS  TO  PRO¬ 
DUCE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
RESULTS, 

Can  not  be  given  too  much  considera¬ 
tion.  The  machinery  should  be  care¬ 
fully  and  skillfully  arranged  with  aview 
to  saving  labor  in  operating  it  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  friction  to  the  minimum, 
thus  saving  power,  which  means  fuel. 
The  plant  should  be  substantially  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  save  wear  and  tear 
and  cost  of  repairs,  a  few  thousand 
dollars  additional  cost  in  construction, 
is  a  far  better  investment  than  $2.00 
or  $3.00  per  day  in  wear  and  tear  and 
repairs. 
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The  c  e  a  y  =  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


“Makeshift,”  briekmaking  has  had  its 
day,  and  the  brickmaking  plant  of  the 
future  will  be  on  a  par  with  any  other 
first-class  manufacturing  establishment, 
and  will  be  constructed  by  skilled  engi¬ 
neers  and  mechanics,  and  operated  by 
practical,  level-headed  business  men 
seeking  profitable  investment  for  their 
capital. 

The  fifth  head, 

KNOWING  HOW  TO  BURN, 

Is  as  important  as  any  link  in  the  chain, 
for  it  matters  not  how  good  a  clay  you 
have,  nor  how  perfect  your  machinery, 
nor  how  good  a  brick  your  machinery 
turns  out,  unless  it  is  well  burned 
it  is  worthless.  Burning  requires 
good  judgment,  close  attention,  a 


dustry,  for  it  is  destined  in  the  near 
future  to  rank  among  the  leading  in¬ 
dustries  of  our  great  and  glorious 
country,  and  may  the  sun  of  prosperity 
ever  shine  upon  it. 

HANDY  BUT  PROFLIGATE  HUSBAND. 

When  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Indianapolis  it  was 
fashionable  among  the  best  families, 
during  the  fall  months,  to  shake  with 
the  ague  one  da>  and  go  about  the  next 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened 
yesterday  and  was  sure  to  happen  again 
to-morrow.  Going  home  one  day,  Mr. 
Beecher  found  his  wife  in  the  midst  of 
a  shake,  with  a  batch  of  dough  half 


were  many  callers  from  the  class  who 
were  improving  the  off  day  in  making 
calls,  according  to  the  code  of  the 
period.  Mr.  Beecher  being  proud  of 
his  achievements  as  a  baker,  had  to  show 
his  plate  of  cakes  to  every  successive 
caller,  and  ask  them  to  sample  them, 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  do  on 
an  off  day.  The  result  of  this  profligacy 
was,  not  a  cookie  left  for  his  hungry 
sick  wife. 

DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 

The  brickyard  shown  in  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  is  one  of  the  principal 
yards  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  It  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Gillies. 
Anyone  who  looks  over  the  yard  can 
see  that  he  is  a  thorough  brickmaker. 


good  knowledge  of  heat  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  class  of  kiln  that  you  may 
be  using  and  the  particular  clay  that 
you  are  burning;  without  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  your  business  it  is  all  chance, 
therefore  a  good  burner  should  be  well 
paid  and  given  all  the  encouragement 
possible. 

It  is  useless  to  comment  on  the  sixth 
head, 

GOOD  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT, 

For  without  it  no  establishment  can 
prosper.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  brickmaking  plant  as  to  the  iron 
mill,  or  cotton  mill,  or  railroad,  or  any 
commercial  establishment,  and  practi¬ 
cal  business  men  should  be  encouraged 
to  en£er  the  brick  manufacturing  in- 


kneeded  in  the  bread  tray,  so  sudden 
and  imperative  had  been  the  call  to 
fashionable  life.  He  took  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  a  glance,  and,  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  his  wife,  given  between  parox¬ 
isms,  he  kneeded  the  bread,  put  it  into 
the  oven  and,  in  due  time,  took  it  out 
done  to  a  turn.  She  then  lamented  the 
inopportune  call  to  shake,  as  she  had 
planned  to  have  some  cookies  for  sup¬ 
per.  “I  can  make  them,”  said  the  boast¬ 
ful  man  who  felt  equal  to  any  emer¬ 
gency,  and  at  it  he  went,  Mrs.  Beecher 
giving  directions  as  well  as  she  could  be¬ 
tween  shakes,  and  sure  enough  the  cook¬ 
ies  came  out  all  right,  and  the  sick  wife 
anticipated  a  good  supper,  after  the  fever 
should  be  off.  That  afternoon  there 


Everything  «is  in  first-class  condition. 
He  says  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
men  could  not  do  a  satisfactory  days 
work  when  trucks  and  wheel-barrows 
were  out  of  order,  machines  breaking 
down  for  want  of  proper  repairs.  He 
believes  in  the  maxim  of  “A  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.” 
He  is  ably  seconded  by  his  superinten¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Silas  Gardner,  who,  I  must 
say,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  I,  also,  found, 
that  he  was  conversant  not  only  with 
brick,  but  with  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day.  He  kindly  accompanied  the  writ¬ 
er  over  the  plant,  giving  some  very 
interesting  information  in  regard  to  it. 


the  c  iv  a  y  =  w  o  H'iv  e  r. 
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As  we  walked  through  the  shed  he  told 
me  it  was  over  400  feet  long,  with  a 
capacity  of  96  arches  of  fours,  with  43,- 
000  brick  to  the  arch.  The  output  of 
the  yard  for  the  season  is  8,000,000,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  brickmaking  season 
of  .1890,  there  was  90  arches  under  the 
shed.  I  thought  why  was  not  I  a  “brick 
baron”  so  that  I  could  have  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  lying  in  stock  instead 
of  being  a  scribbler  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
Such  is  life. 

There  are  three  yards  to  a  machine. 
They  start  at  sun-rise  in  the  morning, 
and  get  the  pits  out  at  ten  a.  m.,  using 
two  pit  shovelers,  one  sander,  one  mold- 
er,  live  truckers,  one  dumper  and  a 
hand  boy. 

The  yards  will  lay  292  molds  long,  13 
rows  to  a  pit,  turning  out  23,000  green 
brick,  two  hacks  eleven  high  hold  each 
pit. 


There  is  a  100  H.  P  engine  with  four 
Ver  Valen  tub  machines,  or  as  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  me,  “Sod  pits.”  It  is  the 
only  yard  in  this  vicinity  that  does  not 
use  tempering  wheels.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  oversight  when  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  running  to  see  that  the  pit 
shovelers  get  the  clay  and  sand  in 
the  tub  properly,  as  the  clay  is  hard  and 
stubborn  and  the  sand  is  fine.  Mr. 
Gardner  explained  to  me  that  the  rea¬ 
son  of  making  brick  by  that  method 
was  because  it  did  away  with  the  tem¬ 
pering  wheels,  thereby  making  brick 
cheaper,  and  I  should  judge  by  the 
burned  brick  under  the  shed,  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  article.  They  are  hard  and 
a  good  red  color.  The  clay  is  taken  out 
of  the  bank  just  behind  the  yard.  No 
steam  shovel  is  used  there,  The  clay 


is  transported  to  the  pits  by  horse  and 
cart.  The  sand  is  on  top  of  the  clay. 
There  is  a  pump  to  keep  the  water  out 
of  the  bank  and  an  extra  one  to  use 
in  the  spring,  as  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  winter  is  of  some  volume. 
There  are  six  horses  used  on  the  yard,  and 
when  running  up  to  full  capacity,  65 
men  are  employed.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  best  molding  sand  on  the 
property. 

As  I  stood  looking  over  the  yard 
thinking  of  the  different  plants  it  had 
been  my  lot  to  see,  with  their  expensive 
machinery,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  “Sunshine”  principal  was  good 
enough  for  me,  if  I  ever  invested  in  a 
brickyard,  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  one  that  would  beat  Mr.  Gillies. 

Mr.  Gardner  said:  “There  is  an  es¬ 
sential  adjunct  to  the  yard  that  you 
have  not  seen.  We  will  walk  down  the 


yard  to  the  place  where  the  men  are 
loading  the  boat.”  As  I  looked  at  the 
way  the  men  worked  and  compared  the 
way  they  worked  to  the  way  I  had  seen 
the  brick  handled  at  other  yards,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  other  yards 
were  not  “in  it,”  with  their  four  brick  at 
a  time.  Here  there  was  a  man  on  top 
bench,  one  in  the  middle,  one  in  the 
bottom  and  one  on  the  stage,  with  six 
wheelers,  taking  six  brick  from  the 
tosser  as  fast  as  he  could  send  them 
down.  I  said  to  Mr.  Gardner,  “How 
long  will  it  take  those  ten  men  to  load 
that  vessel?”  He  replied,  “About  a  day 
and  a  half,  and,  it  has  been  done  in  less 
time.”  “How  many  thousand  does  she 
carry  ?”  was  my  next  query.  “Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,”  was  his 
reply.  We  stepped  out  on  the  dock  and 


there  was  a  vessel  over  100  feet  in 
length,  30  feet  beam  with  8  feet  sides, 
carrying  her  load  all  on  deck.  The 
brick  were  piled  in  rows,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  16  high.  “Where  does  she 
take  them  ?,”  I  inquired.  “To  New 
York,  and  as  all  our  stock  is  shipped  by 
water  you  can  see  that  a  barge  is  a  very 
necessary  article  to  have,”  was  his  reply. 
The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how 
the  brick  are  wheeled  on  board. 

Thanking  Mr.  Gardner  for  his  kind¬ 
ness,  I  bade  him  good-bye,  well  pleased 
with  my  trip  to  Hackensack. 

A  Scribbler. 


ALL  ARE  INVITED. 

Looking  over  the  Clay-Worker  of 
November  15th,  I  see  a  notice  of  the  6th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  January  next. 
I  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  such  an  Association,  and  would  like 
very  much  to  attend  this  meeting  in 
Washington.  But  I  am  not  a  brick- 
maker  as  yet.  It  is  now  nearly  two 
years  since  I  first  wrote  j  ou,  subscribing 
for  your  valuable  journal,  and  asking 
you  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting- 
information  in  regard  to  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  brick;  as  I  had  in  contemplation 
the  manufactory  of  brick  from  ground 
slate  and  soapstone. 

The  Clay- Worker  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  as  well  as  of  interest.  Our 
plant  will  soon  be  ready  to  start,  in  fact, 
we  started  our  machinery  last  week,  and 
within  twenty  days  we  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  20,000  a  day,  and  by  the  1st.  of 
June  we  can  make  100,000  a  day  if  the 
market  will  take  them.  I  am  simply 
hungering  and  thursting  after  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  brickmaking  in 
general. 

I  have  spent  a  large  portion  of  my  life 
in  the  manufactory  of  Charcoal  Iron, 
and  as  you  know  such  plants  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  sparsely  settled  country  in  order 
to  be  near  the  timber;  I  often  felt  the 
necessity  of  consulting  with  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  branch  of  business, 
and  some  fourteen  years  ago  I  was  the 
means  of  organizing  an  Association, 
called  The  U.  S.  Association  of  Charcoal 
Iron  Workers,  and  we  have  met  from 
year  to  year  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
advantage  this  association  has  been  to 
our  branch  of  Iron  business,  and  the 
object  of  writing  is  to  know  if  I  would 
be  elligible  to  membership  and  if  so 
what  is  neccessary  to  be  done.  I  will 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Truly  Yours, 

J.  C.  Fuller. 
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RED  BRICK  CLSASICS. 
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The  -Ceay- worker. 


LASSICS  in  red  brick  ? 
Why,  yes,  why  not  ?  Is 
it  so  strange  that  the  sub¬ 
tle  element  should  be 
found  in  a  brick  build¬ 
ing?  It  would  be,  in¬ 
deed,  Avere  the  aesthetic 
and  artistic  elements 
synonymous  with  the  classic.  But  we 
know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  palace 
of  a  modern  Croesus  may  be  as  beautiful, 
architecturally,  and  as  satisfying  as 
money  and  culture  can  make  it,  and  yet 
not  be  a  classic.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
pass  daily  scores  of  somewhat  ancient 
buildings,  in  this  city,  that  are  veritable 
red  brick  classics;  buildings  with  a 
character.  Mine.  De  Stael  said  :  ‘‘Beau¬ 
tiful  architecture  is  frozen  music.” 

And  so  it  is,  but  the  truest  music  is 
the  music  that  has  the  most  character. 
So  the  building,  whether  it  be  architec¬ 
turally  beautiful  or  not,  is  frozen  music 
in  its  best  sense  when  it  has  associations 
clinging  about  its  halls  and  turrets,  as 
the  English  ivy  clings  about  its  sills  and 
cornices. 

I  like  to  see  one  of  those  cool,  shady, 
mellow,  ivy-embowered  brick  dwellings 
so  common  in  this  city.  Some  have 
swell  fronts,  and  some  haven’t;  some 
effect  flat,  while  most  have  the  old- 
fashioned  peaked  roof — but  all  alike  are 
suggestive.  There  are  some  of  these 
houses,  a  solid  blo:k,  in  fact,  on  one  of 
the  streets  on  Beacon  Hill.  They  are 
not  all  A'ine-covered,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  ancient,  solid,  truly  aristocratic.  As 
true  aristocracy  is  conditioned  by  the 
head,  and  not  by  the  pocketbook,  so 
these  houses  owe  their  claim  to  be 
placed  in  that  category  to  the  human 
lives  which  hallow  them  ;  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  actual  refinement  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them. 

Why  a  swell-front  brick  house  should 
be  any  more  impressive  than  a  flat  one, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see.  That  the  former  is 
so,  is  evident  to  any  close  observer.  It 
is  not  because  they  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  vision,  for  that  very  obtrusive¬ 
ness  tends  to  detract  from  their  impress¬ 
iveness.  Neither  is  it  merely  because  of 
contrast,  they  being  curved  and  their 
neighbors  flat.  It  may  be  owing  to  the 
fullness  of  plentitude  which  they  suggest  • 
that  air  of  portly  contentment  and  reflec¬ 
tion  that  we  are  wont  to  observe  in  the 
stout  man  in  cool  weather.  Their  full- 
bellied  and  glowing  fronts  are,  then, 
suggestive  of  that  hospitality  vaunted  as 


Southern,  and,  unlike  the  discomfited 
condition  of  the  stout  man  in  warm 
weather,  that  comfortable  air  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  year.  True,  they 
“sweat”  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  that  is  not  prominently 
apparent;  and  if  it  were,  it  would  only 
go  to  prove  that  bricks  have  a  certain 
amount  of  vitality,  and  that  they  are  not 
incapable,  at  least,  of  the  function  of 
elimination. 

This  endowment  of  the  bricks  with  a 
sort  of  life  unrecognized  by  science  is 
not  an  unwarranted  thing.  They  have 
an  element  of  life,  quiescent,  but  yet 
existing.  Is  it  not  significant  and  com¬ 
plimentary  to  all  bricks  since  the  world 
began,  that  a  celebrated  general' once 
referred  to  his  soldiers  as  not  only  good 
soldiers,  but 

- every  man  a  brick  ! 

Bricks  are  useful  and  charitable  in  an 
alimentary  sense,  for  do  they  not  furnish 
the  ivy-green  with  food?  Dickens  sings: 

Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween  ! 
Not  only  this,  but  what  a  bulwark  they 
are  to  the  human  dwellers  within  their 
walls  against  the  blasts  of  January. 

The  bricks  and  mortar  have  their 
critics.  •  Oh,  yes,  brick-and-mortar  critics, 
of  the  prolix,  mortar  fellow  kind,  with 
heavy  invectives  against  the  endless 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  very  endlessness 
of  which  they  seek  to  emulate  in  words. 
But  still  the  brick  flourishes,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  incongruity  in  the  world 
of  a  flourishing  brick.  The  millions  of 
bricks,  fixed  for  years  in  their  soldering 
mortar,  are  a  healthy  and  a  useful  con¬ 
clave.  Wherever  they  may  be,  in  what¬ 
ever  combination  they  may  be  mortared, 
they  are  generally  the  same  invariable, 
red-faced,  merry  brick.  Another  incon¬ 
gruity,  say  you?  A  merry,  red-faced 
brick?  And  Avhy  not  ?  Wouldn’t  you 
be  if  you  had  thousands  of  red-faced, 
congenial  companions  around  you?  And 
Avho  knoAvs  but  that  bricks  have  myster¬ 
ious  communication. 

A  brick  in  itself,  sure,  is  nothing 
much.  It  is  only  an  oblong  square  of 
burnt  clay,  but,  like  many  human  bricks 
of  insignificant  appearance,  it  has  its  an¬ 
cestry.  Bricks,  in  truth,  were  of  very 
early  origin.  You  know  just  before  the 
confusion  of  tongues  the  people  said: 

“Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn 
them  thoroughly.”  So,  too,  bricks  were 
anciently  honored,  for  Isaiah  speaks  of 
the  people  that 

- burneth  incense  upon  altars  of  brick. 

But  the  innocent  looking  modern 
bricks  had  some  exacting  ancestors,  for, 


in  speaking  of  the  children  of  Israel,  it 
is  said  : 

“They  made  their  lives  bitter  Avitli 
hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick.’’ 

So,  too,  in  these  later  days,  the  bricks 
exact  a  certain  amount  of  toil  from  the 


sons  of  Ireland,  Avho  elevate  them  to 
conspicuous  positions. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  brick,  of  the  brick  that  for  years 
past  has  lain,  and  for  many  future  years 
shall  lie,  in  ignoble  fellowship  along  the 
sidewalks  of  the  great  city?  Thus  the 
bricks  are  antetypes  of  the  unfortunates 
in  the  great  human  family. 

The  brick  has  many  an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is,  indeed,  not  always  a 
merry  brick.  Sometimes  it  grows  redder 
in  the  face  than  ever  under  the  glow  of 
Mynheer’s  bake-oven;  or  it  freezes  along 
the  cold  and  draughty  heights  of  some 
tall  chimney.  Now  aa e  find  him  enclos¬ 
ing  the  worshipper  at  his  devotions,  and 
anon  he  is  found  entombing  that  same 
worshipper  after  he  has  become  quiet  in 
the  chill  grasp  of  the  great  Angel.  Here 
Ave  find  him  built  into  some  miniature 
Chinese  wall  in  thecity,and  there  lining 
the  cool  depths  of  the  abode  of  truth. 

There  is  surely  mind  in  matter, 
that  is,  incorporated  Aviili  matter.  This 
being  so,  then,  Avhy  may  not  even  so  un- 
poetical  a  thing  as  a  brick  have  a  kind 
of  thirteenth  rate  soul?  Why  not,  O 
reader  ?  If  there  are 

- sermons  in  stones, 

surely  such  an  artistic  conception  as  a 
“brick  stone,”  as  a  German  friend  of 
mine  called  a  brick  not  long  since,  has 
a  tale  to  convey.  We  have  Scripture  for 
this.  See  Exodus,  where  it  speaks  of 

- the  tale  of  brick. 

If  no  extract  of  brick  can  be  made,  it 
is  because  a  brick  is  too  self-contained 
for  the  process.  But  how  childhood 
triumphs  over  the  seeming  impossibility 
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of  ever  making  any  artistic  use  of  the 
brick  other  than  architecturally.  Like 
as  in  many  other  things,  juvenile  minds 
have  probed  into  the  possibilities  of 
pulverized  brick  as  a  pigment.  Do  you 
not  remember  in  your  boyhood  days  of 
longing  to  paint,  a  sort  of  red-paint 
mania  having  seized  you  ?  and  how  you 
have  then  procured  a  hammer,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  brick  and  a  saucer  of  water? 
Then  you  have  powdered  the  brick, 
Lave  mixed  it  with  water,  and  lo,  your 
supply  of  red  paint  was  at  hand.  If  you 
never  paint  red  in  a  less  innocent  man¬ 
ner  than  that  in  your  childhood  days 
you  will  do  well. 

Speaking  of  bricks  as  used  anciently, 
reminds  us  that  in  Chaldsea,  where  stone 
are  not  plentiful,  sun-dried  bricks  were 
much  used.  They  were  also  kiln-dried, 
and  these  bricks  were  so  durable  that  in 
less  exposed  parts  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  buildings  they  can  be  found  to¬ 
day  as  laid  in  walls  and  buttress  4000 
years  ago.  In  size  they  are  large,  the 
side  surface  being  a  foot  square  and  the 
thickness  two  inches.  Think  of  Chal- 
daean  Patrick  dropping  a  load  of  such 
foundations  on  your  head.  The  color 
of  the  bricks  was  yellowish,  daik  blue 
and  sometimes  pale  red.  How  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Chalda;an  cities  must 
have  glowed,  All  the  bricks,  however, 
although  they  were  usually  colored, 
were  not  of  the  sa  ’•tree  size.  The 
sun-baked  variety  was  scmea_.  es  only 
six  inches  square  and  two  in  thickness. 

But  the  finest  and  most  durable  bricks 
were  used  for  the  structures  of  mighty 
Babylon.  The  walls  of  these  buildings 
were  of  enormous  thickness,  and  were 
painted  with  scenes  from  the  mighty 
chase  and  the  fight,  being  seldom  carved 
In  fact,  the  Babylonians  were  no  less 
adepts  in  their  brick  decorations  than 
in  their  brick  manufacture.  They  fa¬ 
vored  a  yellowish  or  bluish  tinge,  and 


sometimes  the  bricks  of  the  latter  tint 
were  almost  black.  But  the  softer  sorts 
were  often  red  or  black.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Babylonish  brick  was  that  it  was 
usually  stamped  on  one  side  with  a 


monogram  of  inscription.  This  was  sunk 
below  the  surface,  so  that  it  should  not 
be  injured  in  handling. 

The  buildings  themselves  were  huge 
and  impressive,  and  the  system  of  stamp¬ 
ing  and  monogram-inscribing  must  have 
heightened  their  effectiveness. 

In  Egypt,  ruins  of  great  brick  build- 
ingsare  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
All  but  the  temples  themselves  were  of 
crude  brick.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
more  bricks  are  found  bearing  the  name 
of  Thothmes  III.  than  of  any  other 
period,  which  would  go  to  prove  that 
the  august  Thothmes  himself  was  re¬ 
garded  by  his  subjects  as  a  brick,  or  else 
he  had  an  unusual  monopoly  in  bricks 
The  making  of  bricks  was,  in  fact,  a 
government  monopoly,  all  products  of 
that  industry  being  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  king. 

In  later,  times,  the  material  used  by 
celebrated  builders  has  been  brick.  It 
is  said  of  Palladio,  the  Italian  architect, 


that  some  of  his  finest  examples  are  of 
brick. 

The  brick,  even,  has  a  place  in  litera¬ 
ture,  for  Thackeray  uses  the  phrase: 
“He’s  a  dear  little  brick!”  and  we  have 
numerous  brickish  phrases,  as,  “It  de- 
cendth  like  a  thousand  of  brick.”  How 
often,  too,  at  midnight,  or  early  morning, 
may  be  seen  the  unfortunate  reveller, 

Whose  misfortune  lies  in  the  fact 
That  he  has  a  brick  in  his  hat. 

Thus  the  brick  has  manifold  experi¬ 
ences  and  uses,  and,  after  all,  has  a  right 
to  exist.  It  paints  the  town  red,  but 
that  is  because  it  is  so  numerous,  and 
not  because  of  any  mischievous  inten¬ 
tion. — L.  M.  Laive  in  Household  Compan¬ 
ion.. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  has  under¬ 
taken  to  solve  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation,  and  will  bear  the  expense  of 
experiments  to  make  it  practicable.  If 
successful,  no  patents  will  be  taken  out, 
but  the  results  will  be  given  to  the 
world.  Experts  and  scientists  will  be 
employed,  and  at  the  same  time  prizes 
are  offered  for  essays  upon  the  subject. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKING!  IN  FRANCE. 

ATURALLY  enough  our  American 
clay-workers  are  anxious  to  know 
“how  it  is  done”elsewhere.  The  American 
clayworkersarea  great  deal  moreanxious 
to  know  about  the  details  of  claywork- 
ing  plants  in  France  than  are  the  clay- 
workers  of  France  of  the  details  of  clay 
work  in  America.  This  means  that 
the  French  have  more  to  learn  from  the 
Americans  than  the  Americans  have 
from  the  French.  It  is  those  who  are 
content  with  their  own  methods  who 
are  most  in  need  of  information.  Their 
clayworking  methods  are  like  a  good 
many  other  of  their  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  quite  clumsy.  They  do  not  like 
to  experiment.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple  enough.  Competition  is  closer 
and  the  rate  of  interest  lower  than  with 
us.  All  fields  of  enterprise  are  fairly 
well  filled  and  the  earning  capacity  of 
none  is  much  above  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest.  Therefore  experiments  are 
a  serious  matter.  If  one  fails,  it  means 
wasted  capital  with  only  a  chance  of 
securing  it  by  farther  experiment,  which 
may  succeed.  Again,  the  French  people 
are  exceedingly  economical,  very  pru¬ 
dent  and  very  shrewd  where  money 
matters  are  concerned.  This  leads  them 
to  refrain  from  all  expenditures  in  which 
there  is  not  a  reasonable  certainty  of  an 
immediate  return.  This  conservative, 
frugal  spirit,  the  crowded  condition  of 
all  of  their  industries,  the  low  earning- 
capacity  of  their  investments  precludes 
experiments. 

Thus  we  find  the  brickmaking  indus¬ 
try  and  a  great  deal  which  has  to  do 
with  clay  work  not  in  an  advanced  state 
when  viewed  solely  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint.  Not  but  that  their  work  is 
well  done  and  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  very  high  ;  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  result  in  this 
way.  But  the  methods  are  not  up  to 
our  standards.  We  could  not  do  busi¬ 
ness  according  to  the  general  principal 
or  by  the  same  methods  and  market  our 
products  profitably  at  the  same  cost  that 
we  are  now  doing  it.  I  judge  that  the 
American  dayworkers  are  all  interested 
in  good  results.  Thus  far  they  will  be 
interested  in  French  products,  but  in 
that  the  mechanical  methods  are  infer¬ 
ior  to  ours  and  the  physical  results  not 
superior,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  very  little  to  learn  from  them 
which  may  be  taken  to  our  yards  as  a 
profitable  part  of  the  business. 

Competition  is  of  a  different  character 
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with  these  people  from  what  it  is  with 
us.  It  does  not  seem  to  greatly  effect 
prices.  If  we  could  transport  some  of 
this  spirit  it  would  probably  be  well  for 
many  of  us.  As  I  think  that  I  under¬ 
stand  why  these  people  are  not  effected 
by  the  spirit  of  competition  in  the  same 
way  that  is  so  usual  with  us,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  about 
it.  The  question  is  very  simple.  They 
know  all  the  time  exactly  what  their 
products  are  costing  them;  they  know 
every  day  what  they  are  getting  for 
them,  and  hence  they  have  the  gain  or 
loss  constantly  before  them.  There  is 
as  much  book-keeping  necessary  to  run 
a  French  brickyard  or  clay  working  es¬ 
tablishment  as  is  common  with  many  of 
our  banks,  and  in  some  instances,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  with  results  eminently  more 
satisfactory.  This  book-keeping  spirit 
is  one  of  the  French  characteristics.  It 
is  one  of  the  general  systematic  quali¬ 
ties  which  belong  to  the  people  as  a 
whole.  With  a  certain  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  doing  in  a  business  way 
at  all  times,  with  the  positive  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  all  costs  as  well  as  the  income, 
their  is  not  great  danger  of  ruinous  com¬ 
petition. 

Competition  which  entails  loss  comes 
about  more  often  through  ignorance  of 
just  what  the  loss  is  than  through  any¬ 
thing  else.  A  brickmaker  who  does  not 
know  what  his  brick  are  costing  him  a 
thousand  is  much  more  apt  to  sell  his 
products  at  a  loss,  or  without  profit  than 
one  who  is  fully  aware  of  all  costs  con¬ 
nected  with  their  manufacture.  Itisan 
unfortunate  fact  that  those  who  are  not 
fully  posted  as  to  the  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
duct  always  under-estimate  it.  They 


Prim-er  for  a  Chi-ca-go  Ed-i-tor  !?!?!? 

Is  the  cur  mad  ?  No,  he  is  not  mad. 
Then  why  does  he  howl  so  dis-mal-ly  ? 
Be-cause  he  has  the  lit-er-a-ry  mange. 
What  caused  it?  A  con  stant  di-et  of  paste 
and  scis-sors.  Is  it  cur-a-hle?  Not  in  his  case. 


wish  to  think  that  the  cost  is  really 
lower  than  it  is,  and  the  hope  is  father 
to  the  thought.  If  one  is  ignorant  of 
the  cost  of  his  product,  in  making  a 
mental  calculation  as  to  its  costs  or  one 
without  sufficient  data,  he  is  sure  to  omit 
something,  and  for  this  reason  under-esti¬ 
mates  the  cost.  However,  with  the  sys¬ 
tematic  methods  of  the  French  people 
nothing  is  forgotten  and  nothing  omit¬ 
ted.  As  a  result  one  never  meets  with 
the  competition  which  entails  a  loss,  or 
even  business  without  a  fair  profit. 
Where  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
doing  and  can  count  his  profits  it  forms 
a  tendency  in  him  to  increase  his  prices 
rather  than  diminish  them.  The  exact 
realization  of  gain  has  a  tendency  to 
make  one  wish  for  more,  and  in  that 
way  the  general  spirit  of  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  gives  way  to  a  spirit  looking  to 
increased  profits. 

In  this  idea  I  think  we  have  quite  as 
much  to  gain  from  these  people  as  from 
mechanical  methods.  It  has  happened 
in  the  history  of  trades  and  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  that  the  mechanics  of  the 
business  have  gone  ahead  of  the  general 
mercantile  feature,  so  that  the  strictly 
business  end  of  the  work  has  not  had 
the  same  high  and  skillful  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  mechanics. 

*  * 

* 

The  better  class  of  building  bricks 
contains  quite  an  admixture  of  fire  clay, 
which  makes  them  exceedingly  hard 
and  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  How¬ 
ever,  one  rarely  sees  a  fine  red  brick  for 
fronts  which  compares  with  the  better 
grades  of  those  in  use  in  America.  The 
color  is  inferior,  the  edges  not  so  clear 
and  sharp,  nor  are  they  in  any  way  so 
well  adapted  to  good  work  as  with  us. 
This  statement  will  apply  to  pressed 
brick  and  emphatically  to  the  common 
brick  in  use  for  ordinary  building  pur¬ 
poses.  Molded  brick  and  decorative 
brick  one  does  not  see.  However,  the 
excellence  of  their  product  is  shown  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  good  common 
grade  of  interior  building  brick,  a  com¬ 
mon  form  of  hollow  brick  for  partitions, 
for  the  filling  between  iron  eye  beams 
and  around  iron  columns.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  fire  clay  or  a  closely  allied 
material  renders  them  very  hard. 

This  quality  of  the  clay  in  general 
use  helps  to  develop  an  impervious 
brick,  an  impervious  clay  work  for  roof¬ 
ing  tiles,  flue  linings  and  other  material. 
The  clay  is  worked  drier  than  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  of  our  yards  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  of  the  higher  grades  of 


products.  I  have  seen  some  cases 
where  in  the  smaller  and  finer  grade  of 
work  the  clay  was  so  dry  that  it  did  not 
show  moisture  excepting  under  pres¬ 
sure.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
hollow  tile  work  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  roofing  tile.  However,  even  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  material  the  so- 
called  dry  process  is  not  unusual.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
waste  in  burning  is  less  in  the  case  of 
the  dry  process  than  with  the  usual 
method,  more  common  with  us,  of  work¬ 
ing  wet,  drying  and  then  burning.  It  is 
the  theory  that  much  of  the  waste  is  due 
to  warping  because  of  insufficient  dry¬ 
ing  before  being  fired  in  the  kiln.  It  is 
assumed  then  when  clay  is  relatively 
dry  that  the  process  of  firing  is  not  such 
a  shock  to  the  material;  for  which  reason 
it  effects  much  less  change  in  its  form 
and  consequently  much  less  waste. 

I  have  written  this  in  obedience  to  a 
suggestion  in  a  communication  from 
Mr.  R.  M.  Greer  from  Tuxpam,  Mexico. 
The  tile  which  I  illustrated  since  my 
letter  in  the  September  issue  is  the  tile 
of  which  Mr.  Greer  speaks,  that  is,  the 
one  made  by  the  Societe  General  de 
Tuileries  of  Bordeaux.  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Greer  has  seen  these  later  drawings 
which  cannot  fail  to  make  clear  the 
points  of  which  bespeaks.  I  recognized 
that  my  descriptive  matter  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  was  not  sufficiently  clear, 
and  secured  tiles  of  the  Bordeaux  man¬ 
ufactory  and  made  drawings  of  sufficient 
accuracy  that  a  pattern  could  readily  be 
made  therefrom.  This  tile,  like  most  of 
the  others  of  France,  is  made  from  a 
clay  strongly  impregnated  with  what  is 
known  with  us  as  fire  clay.  It  is  first 


A  Change  of  Di-et. 

Has  the  cur  a  change  of  di-et?  Yes.  Then 
why  does  he  still  howl?  Be-cause  of  the 
per-ver-si-ty  of  his  cur  na-ture.  He  is  now 
howl-ing  he-cause  he  is  not  far  e-nough  in 
the  soup.  As  us-u-al  he  has  suc-ceed-ed  in 
get-ting  tan-gled  up  with  him-self. 
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worked  out  from  the  machine  in  strips 
of  proper  size  to  be  put  in  press  and 
there  stamped  into  proper  form.  That 
is,  the  clay  is  first  discharged  from  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  broad,  thin  sheets  of  sufficient 
width  for  a  finished  tile  and  of  continu¬ 
ous  length,  being  cut  off,  and,  in  some 
instances,  slightly  dried  before  it  is 
stamped.  The  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  process  allows  the  clay  to 
dry  out  somewhat,  and  thus  brings  it  to 
the  press  in  a  better  condition  for  fina1 
pressing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
of  the  clay  is  thoroughly  ground  and 
disintegrated  before  being  run  out  at 
all. 

Again,  it  is  a  habit  of  all  lines  of  clay- 
workers  in  this  country  to  leave  as  little 
to  the  judgment  of  their  employes  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  proper  kind  of  clay  being  de¬ 
termined,  and  their  various  proportions 
known,  there  is  not  the  slightest  variation 
therefrom.  The  work  is  done  by  exact 
weight  in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
proportion  cf  the  admixture.  Then  the 
best  known  mechanical  operations  are 
carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way 
every  time,  without  regard  to  any  one’s 
judgment  except  that  of  those  in  full 
charge  of  the  work,  every  machine  is 
worked  in  the  same  way  all  the  time. 
The  men  are  machines  and  the  same 
result  and  the  best  result  possible  from 
their  efforts  are  secured,  without  varia¬ 
tion. 

In  the  particular  manufacture  of 
which  I  speak,  while  the  clay  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  dry,  it  is  more  nearly  so  than 
is  common  with  us  where  the  ordinary 
wet  process  is  used.  It  is  quite  as  dry 
as  it  is  possible  to  work  it  through  a 
mill  in  discharging  the  sheets  prepara¬ 
tory  to  preliminary  drying, 

As  to  the  shingle  tile :  Mr.  Greer 
says  he  is  not  clear  as  to  just  what  my 
idea  of  a  shingle  tile  is,  and  asks  if  I 
mean  one  like  the  Indianapolis  tile  with 
the  overlap  and  lock.  I  did  not  have  in 
mind  that  tile  when  speaking  of  a 
shingle  tile,  but  one  is  laid  on  a  roof  a 
good  deal  like  a  shingle  or  a  piece  of 
slate,  that  is,  with  the  same  proportion  of 
bond  though  not  the  same  large  amount 
that  is  used  on  a  shingle  or  slate  roof, 
while  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Indianapolis  tile  will  make  a  good  roof. 
I  would  not  call  it  a  shingle  tile.  The 
name  is  certainly  improperly  used  in 
this  connection.  The  shingle  tile 
proper,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  it  is 
classed,  is  the  same  that  was  illustrated 
in  my  first  articles  on  this  subject. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Paris,  November  27,  1891. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Friend  Randall: 

I  am  on  my  way  home  from  a  business 
trip  in  which  I  visited  “R  Brick”  at 
Rome,  Ga.  The  phrase,  “All  roads  lead 
to  Rome,”  originated  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  one  street  extending  through 
the  city,  and,  naturally,  all  roads  lead  into 
it.  “Rome  that  sat  on  her  seven  hills” 
may  have  been  a  correct  description 
once,  but  it  is  not  now.  The  whole 
country  for  many  miles  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  is  hills,  and  Rome  sits  on  just  as 
many  as  she  can  cover.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country.  The  climate  is  so  mild 
that  you  will  see  bare-legged  and  bare¬ 
footed  children  in  the  streets,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  aside  from  a  few  pine- 
covered  hills,  cane  brakes  and  mistletoe, 
you  can  see  very  little  verdure.  The 
grass  is  more  green  to-day  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan  than  in  Georgia.  It  strikes 
me  that  Nature  is  much  more  lavish  of 
beautiful  colors  in  our  fruitful  North. 
I  have  seen  nothing  more  grandly  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  forest  covered  hills  of 
Pennsylvania  when  touched  by  the 
early  frost.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  No  one  knows  where 
the  North  ends  and  the  South  begins. 
The  lines  were  swept  away  by  the  late 
unpleasantness.  Our  people  are  so  near 
alike  that  I  wonder  that  there  ever  was 
such  cruel  strife  between  them. 

But  I  must  confine  my  thoughts  more 
to  the  objects  of  the  Clay-Worker — 
the  good  of  the  trade  and  things  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  There  are  some  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  works  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Rome  Brick  Co.  The 
president,  J.  R.  Camp,  is  as  active  and 
energetic  as  a  young  man.  He  holds 
the  purse  strings  and  makes  all  pur¬ 
chases.  H.  H.  McClure,  secretary,  keeps 
all  accounts  and  makes  all  sales;  and  R. 
B.  Morrison,  superintendent — “R.  Brick,” 
our  brick — has  management  of  store 
and  works.  Mr.  D.  E.  Hall,  the  engineer, 
has  charge  of  all  machinery  and  shows 
skill  in  repairing  and  keeping  it  in 
working  order.  Mr.  A.  H.  Camp  is  the 
foreman,  and  manages  his  colored  work¬ 
men  very  quietly  and  effectively.  Major 
Wright  attends  to  the  emptying  of  kilns 
and  loading  of  cars.  There  appears  to 
be  no  clashing  between  these  different 
foremen,  no  loud  or  rough  ordering  of 
men,  and  the  men  work  under  their 
orders  as  well  as  I  have  seen  them  work 
anywhere. 

A  proper  division  of  the  duties  of  the 
management  and  the  right  man  in  the 


right  place  in  each  division  is  essential 
to  success.  The  machinery  department 
has  a  handsome  Harris  Corliss  Engine, 
two  Sword’s  Brick  Machines,  a  Henry 
Martin  Brick  Machine  and  a  new  Cen¬ 
tennial  Brick  Machine  from  the  Tiffany 
Iron  Works,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  A  double 
cylinder  hoisting  engine  with  thirty-six 
inch  drum  is  used  for  hauling  the  clay 
into  the  second  story  of  the  works. 

The  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  works 
is  in  the  drying  floors.  There  are  two 
steam-heated  floors  of  4,000  square  feet 
each,  that  are  used  for  pressed  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick.  There  are,  also,  two  tire- 
heated  floors  70  by  lbO  feet  that  hold 
80,000  brick  each,  on  end.  All  common 
brick  are  set  on  end,  and  forty-eight 
hours  are  required  for  drying.  They 
consume  fifteen  tons  of  slack  and  dry 
75,000  brick  per  day.  These  floors  dry 
very  uniformly  and  are  superior  to  any 
I  have  seen  in  my  travels.  Their  con¬ 
struction  is  described  in  Mr.  Morrison’s 
book,  entitled  “Brickmaker’s  Manual.” 

The  burning  is  done  in  five  Morrison 
Kilns,  each  having  a  capacity  of  350,000. 
The  economy  of  labor  in  burning  I 
thought  remarkable.  Only  one  man 
was  employed  in  the  process  of  water 
smoking,  when  wood  was  used  for  fuel, 
and  two  men  in  the  after  stages,  when 
coal  was  used.  Their  firings  were  fre¬ 
quent  but  very  light.  Vastly  different 
is  this  from  the  old-time  methods,  when 
all  hands  were  summoned  to  assist  in 
firing,  and  the  wood  was  pushed  by  long 
rods  back  into  the  arches  where  it  was 
turned  to  charcoal.  The  bottom  course 
on  the  kiln  floor  was,  apparently,  burned 
as  hard  as  any,  showing  that  no  cold  air 
entered  the  kiln.  I  entered  a  kiln  just 
after  it  had  been  emptied,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  were  a  thousand  brick  in  the 
shape  of  bats  remaining. 

Bro.  Morrison  uses  what  he  recom¬ 
mends  to  others.  That  his  methods  are 
good  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
stock  of  the  Rome  Brick  Co.  is  held  at 
25  per  cent,  premium.  Their  trade  is 
very  extensive,  reaching  to  almost  every 
State  in  the  South.  Sincerely  Yours, 

Geo.  S.  Tiffany. 

C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Christmas,  1891. 


If  our  readers  will  simply  write  the 
words  -Clay-Worker”  on  the  margin  of 
their  letters  when  writing  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  for  circulars,  etc.,  they  will  confer 
a  favor  both  on  us  and  the  advertiser. 
The  latter  is  anxious  to  know  the  source 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  words  “Clay- 
Worker”  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting-  ot  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  D  C., 
January  12  to  16,  1892. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  : 

Gentlemen — As  heretofore  announc¬ 
ed,  our  sixth  annual  convention  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  beginning 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1892,  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  week. 

THE  CONVENTION  HALL. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Builders’  Exchange  Hall  located  on 
Thirteenth  St.,  between  G  and  H  Streets. 
Visitors  can  have  their  mail  addressed 
to  them  care  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A., 
Builders’  Exchange,  Washington,  D  C. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  Hotels  selected 
for  the  accommodations  of  delegates, 
who  are  requested  to  announce  to  the 
clerk  on  registering  that  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  as  a  uniform 
rate  of  $3.00  per  day  will  be  made  to 
delegates  and  those  accompanying 
them : 

WVlaM's  H  t»l,  corner  14th  and  F 
Streets,  North  West,  may  be  reached 
from  B.  &  O.  Depot  by  Street-cars  passing 
both  front  and  back  ol  Hotel,  and  from 
Penn.  Depot  by  Street-cars  and  Herdicks 
which  pass  main  entrance.  Regular 
rates,  $4.00  and  up.  Special  to  those 
attending  Convention  $3.00. 

The  Riggs  House,  corner  15th  and  G 
Streets,  N.  W.,  reached  from  Penn.  Depot 
by  Street-cars  which  pass  main  entrance, 
and  by  Herdicks.  From  B.  &  O.  Depot 
by  Street-cars  to  14th  and  G  Streets. 
Regular  rate  $4.00  and  up.  Special 
rate  to  delegates  $3.00. 

The  Ebbitt  House,  corner  14th  and  F 
Streets,  N.  W.  The  Metropolitan  line 
of  Street-cars  from  B.  &  O.  Depot  passes 
front  entrance.  The  Penn.  Avenue 
Street-car  line  and  Herdicks  from  Penn. 
Depot  pass  the  rear  entrance.  Regular 
rate,  $4.00  a  day  and  upwards.  Special 
rate  during  Convention  $3.00. 

The  General  Headquarters  will  be 
Willard’s,  while  those  accompanied  by 


The  C  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  i<  r  r  . 


ladies  are  requested  to  stop  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  across  the  street  from  Willard’s, 
where  special  provision  will  be  made 
for  their  comfort  and  entertainment. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Ebbitt  House, 
also,  request  that  those  accompanied  by 
ladies  advise  them  in  advance  of  their 
coming,  in  order  that  pleasant  apart¬ 
ments  may  be  reserved. 

The  Hotels  are  centrally  located, 
convenient  to  Executive  Mansion,  War, 
Navy,  State,  Treasury,  Patent,  Pension 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  and  the 
Convention  Hall. 

EXHIBTION  HALL. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
an  exhibition  of  brick,  models  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  kilns,  etc.,  in  a  large  well 
lighted  room,  immediately  beneath  the 
Convention  Hall.  Craftsmen  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  specimen  brick,  either 
green  or  burned,  or  both,  to  Mr.  Win.  C. 
Morrison,  Chairman  Exhibit  Committee, 
Builders’  Exchange  Building.  The 
article  intended  for  exhibition  should 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  should  be  sent  by 
Express,  charges  prepaid. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Have  been  secured  on  the  certificate 
plan  overall  lines, composing  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  The  Central  Traffic 
Association,  The  Southern  Passenger 
Association  and  the  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Line  Passenger  Committee,  which 
include  very  nearly  all  the  principal 
railways  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Delegates  and  their  friends  coming  from 
beyond  that  line  should  purchase  tickets 
to  first  station  on  east  side  of  river,  and 
then  repurchase  and  secure  certificate 
which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
reduced  rate  from  the  latter  point. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion 
rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket 
and  pay  full  fare  to  Washington,  taking 
a  printed  certificate  from  the  Ticket 
Agent,  stating  that  ticket  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  regular  rate.  This  when 
countersigned  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to 
a  return  ticket  at  one-tliird  the  regular 
fare,  thus  making  a  two-thirds  fare  for 
the  round  trip. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have  a 
blank  certificate,  a  certificate  or  receipt 
for  the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  for 
one  first-class  fare  and  bearing  the 
agent’s  stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
to  obtain  the  reduced  rate  returning, 
which  cannot  be  done  if  proper  receipt 
or  certificate  is  not  taken. 


THE  PROGRAMME 

of  the  meetings  so  far  arranged  for  is  as 
follows : 


First  Session,  Tuesday,  2:30  p.  m. 


Roll  Call. 

Enrollment  of  New  Members. 
President’s  Annual  Address— 

J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis  Ind. 
Report  of  Officers. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

1.  Essay— “Brick  and  Tile  Burning,” 

R.  M.  Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mex. 

2.  “A  Year’s  Lessons,” 

General  Discussion  Led  by  Anthony  Ittner, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Note  :  At  the  close  of  each  address  or  essay,  the 
subject  under  consideration  will  be  lully  discussed. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8:08  O’clock. 


Fourth  Annual  Pow-wow,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Washington  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ass’n.  will 
be  held  in  the  Convention  Hall.  B.  H.  Warner, 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Second  Session,  Wednesday,  9:30  a.  m. 

3.  Address— “Use  and  Abuse  of  Brickmaking  Ma¬ 
chinery,” 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  Frankfort,  Ind 
■4.  Essay— “Mixtures  of  Clay,” 

Robert  Lyle,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 
“Making  and  Handling  Front  &  Ornamental 
Brick,” 

Discussion  Led  by  Jas.  H.  Beggs, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Third  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m. 

li.  Essay— “Brickmaking,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
Thomas  Moulding,  Chicago,  Ill. 
7.  Address — “Drying  Brick.” 

Ed.  Callaway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
s.  Address— “Organizations  of  Brickmakers,” 

Edwin  McGraw,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
9.  “Profit  and  Loss  in  Brickmaking.” 

Discussion  Led  by  .T  B.  De  Haven,  Akron,  O. 
Hi.  question  Box. 


11. 


Essay — “The  Soft  Clay  Process,” 


12.  Address— “The  Signs  nf  the  Times,” 

J.  A.  Snell,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

13.  Essay— “Paving  Brick.” 

G  H.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

14.  Addres— '“Hand  Vs.  Machine  Work.” 

Jhs.  Dingee.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

15.  “Does  It  Pay  to  Insure  Against  Casualties?” 

Discussion  Led  by  J.  C.  Adams. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

l(i  Question  Box. 


Fifth  Session,  Thursday,  2:30  p.  m. 

17.  Essay— “Burning  Brick.” 

Wm.  H.  West  Washington,  D.  C. 

18.  “Some  Essentials  to  Success  in  the  Use  of  Oil 

as  a  Fuel,” 

Discussion  Led  by - 

19.  Address— “Labor  Troubles— How  to  Avoid 

Them,” 

D.  G.  Ilarriman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

20.  Question  Box. 

Repons  of  Committees. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Friday. 


There  will  be  a  free  excursion  on  the  splendid 
iron  steamer,  “Macalister,”  to  Mt.  Vernon,  the 
home  and  burial  place  of  the  immortal  Washing¬ 
ton.  If  the  weather  is  propitious  this  will  be  a 
most  enjoyable  feature.  Other  side  trips,  such  as 
a  reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion  and  visits  to 
the  brickyards  are  contemplated. 

Craftsmen  desiring  information  as  to 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Association, 
requisites  of  membership  or  reports  of 
previous  conventions  are  requested  to 
address  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  urgently  request  all  American 
brickmakers  to  identify  themselves  with 
us  in  the  effort  to  stimulate  progress 
and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  en¬ 
tire  craft. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  C.  Adams,  President 
T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


The  C  e  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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HOW  THE  YOUNG  SHOULD  CONVENE. 

Being1  A  Few  Pointers  on  Convention 
Conventionalities. 

ETTER  opportunities  to  become 
great,  my  ambitious  young  friend, 
than  are  offered  in  conventions  are  sel¬ 
dom  found.  The  convention  is  the  very 
four-post  hot-bed  of  fame.  The  conven¬ 
tion  of  clayworkers  needs  be  no  glaring 
exception. 

When  you  attend  the  convention,  my 


Sample  Brick  No.  1. 

Proper  pose  when  shoutings" Mister  Chair-r-r- 
mun.” 


youthful  delegate,  you  might  just  as 
well  start  in  to  be  great  at  once.  And, 
for  your  purpose,  let  me  givefyou  a  few 
useful  recipes : 

When  some  speaker  has  said  some¬ 
thing  that  meets  your  approval,  half  way 
shout  out  at  the  top  of  your  voice,  “He’s  a 
brick  from  Bricktown  Center,  Brick 
County!”  This  will  insure  those  pres¬ 
ent  knowing  you  are  in  attendance. 

If  anyone  is;speaking  and  you  think 
you  have  something  that  is  spoiling  on 


Sample^Bbick^No.  2. 

Proper  stride  for  the  glare  and  walk'  act  when 
your  opponent  is  talking. 

your'mind,  and  requiresjthe  floor,  walk 
upland  down  the"  aisle  near  the  man 
who  has  the  floor  (and  who,  tojlyour 
thinking,  wants  the  earth  for  a  dry  kiln). 


Walk,  I  say!  Walk  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  and  glare  at  the  speaker, 
and  wink  at  the  chairman.  The~  latter 
may  not  see  you,  but  others  will,  and 
you  will  instantly  be  given  credit  on 
the  books  of  him  who  seesiyou  for  pos¬ 
sessing  a  clever  mind. 

Never  lose  a  chance  to  speak  at,  to  or 
from  the  point.  Make  copious  notes. 
These  will  be  invaluable  in  settling  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  official  stenographer,  and 
will  give  you  an  outdoor,  compressed  air 
of  learning. 

When  you  wish  to  address  the  chair, 
do  it  vociferously.  Yell,  “Mister-r-r 
Chair-r-mun!  Mister-r-r  Chairman!”  re¬ 
peatedly.  This  commands  respect  at 
once.  However,  dont’  show  anyjrespect 
for  the  chair  or  any  other  official.  Such 
weakness  would  reflect  on  your  own 
personal  superiority,  and  anything  of 
that  sort,  of  course, 'must  never  be  per¬ 
mitted. 


Another  good  way  to'  become  famous 


Sample  Bbick  No.  3. 


Proper  pose  when  desiring  to  express  pitying 
contempt  for  the  man  speaking  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ? 

is  to  try  .to  be  very  witty  at  the  expense 
of  your  opponent.  If  he  is  addressing 
the  assemblage,  make  funny  pictures  of 
him,  and  pass  them  around.  A  little 
“poetry”  adds  zest  to  the;  sport.  5  Here, 
mv  friend,  is  a  sample  of  what  I  have 
seen: 

His  nose  is  red, 

A  brick  is,  too; 

I’m  a  daisy, 

And  so^arelyou. 

Never  fail  to  be  heard.  Second  every 
motion — even  before  the  motion  is 
properly  put.  Withdraw.'your  second 
whenever  a  chance  affords.  Make  all 
the  amendments  and  ['substitutes  you 
get  a  chance  to.  Rfke  to  points  of  order 
at  least  twenty  times  during  a  meeting, 


with  a  few  points  of  personal  privilege 
thrown  in.  If  the  chair  rules  against 
you — no  matter  how  trivial  the  case 
may  be — appeal  from  the  chair’s  decision. 
Such  a  course,  if  carefully  pursued,  will 


Sample  Bbick. No. '4. 

Proper  pose  when  leaving,  the  hall  before  ad¬ 
journment. 


make  you,  my  friend,  the  youthful  par¬ 
liamentarian,  an  object  of  remark,  and 
in  due  time  you  will  receive  your  reward. 
Some  one  will  secure  for  you  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  office  of  third  assistant 
sergeant-at-arms,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 
guard  the  extreme  outer  door — which 
in  cold  weather  is  a  most  delightful  oc¬ 
cupation. 

When  you  are  assembled  in  conven¬ 
tion,  as  a  final  caution,  my  voiceful 
friend,  keep  your  gall  with  you,  and 
keep  it  hoisted  high. 

Charles  Lederer. 

B-  S. — Always  keep  a  card  about  your 
person  when  you  are  in  a  strange  city, 
giving  address  and  details  as  to  which 
express  to  ship  your  remains  by.  Great 
men  (at  home)  when  abroadfare  apt  to 
remain  for  weeks  unidentified.  c.  L. 


Proper  pose  when  there  Is  an  unoccupied  chair 
in  front  of  you— pose  indicates  spirit  of  easy  inde- 
dendence. 
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AUGER  MACHINES  AND  SOME  OF 
THEIR  ATTACHMENTS. 

OT  many  years  ago  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  auger  machines  were  quite 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  labor  in  manufacturing,  and  plac¬ 
ing  on  the  market  a  style  of  a  machine, 
the  principal  of  which,  at  this  day, 
stands  without  a  peer. 

It  is  now  in  general  use  and  we  can 
simply  say  that  a  far  greater  quantity 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  a  much 
better  quality  of  brick  are  being  made 
to-day  with  the  Auger  machine  than  on 
any  other  type  or  style  of  clay  working 
machinery. 

Having  been  engaged  exclusively 
since  1856  in  the  manufacture  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  and  being  also  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  Auger 
machines;  we  have  given  the  construct¬ 
ion  of  them  and  their  necessary  ap¬ 
purtenances  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and 
have  experimented  with  a  thousand  and 
one  different  mechanical  ideas  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  just  what  was  the  best  to 
use.  We  abandoned  the  idea  some¬ 
time  ago  that  good  brick  and  tile  could 
be  made  from  the  ordinary  run  of  clay, 
if  taken  direct  from  the  bank  and  run 
through  an  auger  machine — although 
you  may  possibly  find  one  or  two  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  auger  machines,  who  yet 
think  that  the  old  way  is  good  enough, 
apparently  forgetting  that  they  are 
living  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
that  this  is  an  age  of  progress. 

With  the  auger  machine,  working 
the  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  it  is 
pugged  and  mixed  but  little.  With  all 
auger  machines  when  the  clay  is  fed 
direct  into  the  hopper,  the  rear  end  of 
the  tub  is  not  and  cannot  be  kept  full 
of  clay,  under  pressure,  only  about  two 
feet  of  the  tub  next  to  the  die  being 
full,  thus  giving  you  only  that  amount 
of  pugging  capacity,  and  clay  cannot  be 
pugged  and  mixed  to  any  extent  with¬ 
out  being  confined  and  under  pressure. 
Again,  with  all  auger  machines  when 
run  in  this  way  there  is  constant  trouble, 
the  clay  turning  with  the  augers,  and  a 
back-slip  to  the  clay,  all  of  which  is  not 
only  bothersome  but  reduces  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  machine,  making  the 
out  put  more  expensive. 

To  improve  the  pugging  and  mixing 
capacity,  thereby  greatly  improving  the 
out  put,  as  well  as  increasing  the  same,  we 
have  devised  and  placed  on  the  market, 
our  improved,  Upright  Pug  Mill,  which 
ha9  given  the  .  most  flattering  results. 


Although  less  than  two  years  since  first 
introduced,  it  has  forced  its  way  to  pop¬ 
ular  favor  through  sheer  merit  alone. 

This  Pug  Mill  is  all  that  the  name 
implies,  it  is  not  an  open,  horizontal 
tub  with  knives,  that  so  many  call  a 
pug,  which  in  fact,  is  not  a  pug  or  even 
much  of  a  mixer,  but  only  a  conveyor, 
nothing  more.  Our  Pug  Mill  is  made 
entirely  of  steel  and  iron,  is  attached, 
rigid  and  strong  over  the  hopper  open¬ 
ing  in  the  tub  to  the  auger  machine. 
With  this  Pug  Mill  attached  we  have 
over  seven  feet  of  clay  under  pressure, 
instead  of  two,  thereby  increasing  the 
pugging  and  mixing  nearly  four  times 
over  the  old  way ;  not  only  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of,  but  entirely 
doing  away  with  that  objectional  feature 
so  common  to  machine  made  brick — 
lamination — it  mixes  and  pugs  the  clay 
so  thoroughly  that  you  get  a  better 
mixed,  stronger,  more  compact  and  du¬ 
rable  brick,  besides  increasing  the 
capacity  of  your  plant,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  get  a  strong,  steady  feed, 
which  of  itself  does  a  great  deal  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  the  out  put. 

Now,  just  stop  a  minute  and  think 
what  our  Pug  Mill  does — gives  over 
seven  feet  of  clay  under  constant  pres¬ 
sure,  insuring  a  steady  feed,  thorough 
mixing  and  pugging  and  overcoming  all 
turning  and  back-slip  to  the  clay. 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  that 
make  this  style  of  Pug  Mill — it  is  our 
own  invention — beware  of  infringers, 
because  most  good  things  are  imitated, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  this  being 
a  good  thing;  two  year’s  use  of  it  by 
clayworkers,  has  proven  that  beyond 
question.  Investigate  these  facts  care¬ 
fully  and  we  are  sure  you  will  agree 
with  us. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  great  trouble  with  side 
cut  brick  being  crooked  and  warped 
when  burned.  Most  all  auger  machine 
manufacturers  have  been  for  years  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  this  most  serious  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  have  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  experimenting,  the  result  being 
that  only  two  ways  have  been  discovered 
to  remedy  this  trouble.  One  way — the 
patented  process  of  cutting  a  brick  in  a 
curved  direction,  forming  one  side  con¬ 
vex,  the  other  concave, — patented  by 
our  President,  James  F.  Clark, — is  a 
success.  It  has  been  put  to  the  test 
hundreds  of  times,  by  some  of  the  best 
brickmakers  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  always  under  actual  tests  on  differ¬ 
ent  jrards  and  clays  has  proved  to  be 


right  in  conception,  accurate  and  true 
in  practical  everyday  work,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  to  brickmakers.  The 
cutting  table  we  manufacture  for  side- 
cut  brick,  which  is  constructed  to  cut 
brick  according  to  the  above  patent,  is 
not  only  a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill 
but  in  its  operation  it  is  wonderfully 
accurate.  It  is  very  strong,  uses  a  wire 
just  long  enough  to  pass  through  the 
column  of  clay,  thereby  reducing  the 
breakage  of  cut-off  wires  to  a  minimum. 
The  shields  are  movable  to  and 
from  the  column  of  clay,  hold¬ 
ing  the  column  steady  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  sides  while  the  cut  is  be¬ 
ing  made,  giving  a  nice  clean  cut  and 
square  corners  to  the  brick  where  the 
wire  passes  out  of  the  column,  thus  over¬ 
coming  the  ragged,  pulled  oft’  edge  that 
you -find  on  brick  made  with  all  other 
styles  of  side  cut  cut-off’s.  The  cut  is 
made  with  one  lever,  which  operates  the 
cut-off  mechanism.  With  each  for¬ 
ward  or  backward  movement  of  the 
lever  a  cut  of  thirteen  perfect  brick  is 
made.  No  clippings,  no  pieces  to  throw 
back,  no  waste ;  one  man  can  easily 
work  it  at  a  capacity  of  75,000  brick  per 
10  hours,  and  by  working  a  little  harder 
can  cut  100,000  in  10  hours,  and  the 
brick  are  all  perfect  and  when  burned 
they  are  straight,  they  are  not  smeared 
and  mussed  up  with  oil  which  retards 
the  brick  from  drying,  and  oil  costs 
money.  We  can  see  no  economy  in 
using  an  automatic  cut-off  that  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  begin  with,  expensive  to  keep 
in  repair  and  running  order,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  run,  if  you  have  to  pay  seven 
cents  a  gallon  for  crude  oil,  as  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  have  to  do 
who  are  not  located  near  an  oil  center, 
and  expensive  also  in  its  daily  operation, 
as  with  the  best  of  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  very  capable  mechanic  watch¬ 
ing  over  and  coaxing  them  to  do  better 
and  above  all  they  are  very  expensive  in 
this  that  the  work  they  turn  out  is  not  ac¬ 
curate  and  true,  thus  reducing  the 
selling  quality  of,  and  making  the  price 
obtained  for  a  season’s  out-put  so  much 
less,  that  a  manufacturer  who  figures 
carefully,  will  see  that  he  has  lost  the 
larger  part  of  the  season’s  profit  by 
using  the  expensive,  complicated  and 
very  inaccurate  working  automatic  cut¬ 
off,  besides  having  the  very  poor  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  his  whole 
season’s  out  put  was  fit  only  for  fillers 
and  backers. 

The  other  way  of  overcoming  warp 
and  crookedness  in  making  side  cut 
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brick,  and  the  way  that  all  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  auger  machines  are  now 
doing,  is  by  using  that  very  poor  device 
— a  lubricating  die — and  it  only  makes 
a  fairly  straight  side-cut  brick  with  one 
or  two  kinds  of  clay.  We  do  not  like  it, 
brick  manufacturers  in  general  do  not 
like  it  and  would  be  glad  to  do  away 
with  it  if  they  could  only  make  a 
straight  brick  without  it,  but  so  many  of 
them  have  been  told,  by  so  many  ma¬ 
chine  men,  that  this  way  is  the  only 
way  to  make  side-cut  brick,  that  they 
have  settled  down  to  the  belief  that  they 
cannot  do  better. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
these  gentlemen  read  this  carefully  and 
learn  what  can  be  done  with  a  dry  die 
and  our  patent  side-cut,  cut-off  and  do 
away  with  that  abomination  —  a  lubri¬ 
cating  die  and  its  partner,  a  lubricating 
cut-off,  such  an  outfit  can  only  make  a 
soft,  mussy,  sloppy,  not  compact  and 
a  more  expensive  brick. 

The  principle  most  prominent  in 
auger  machines  is,  that  of  the  column 
of  clay  as  it  is  being  formed,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  and  passing 
through  the  die  creates  a  very  strong 
friction,  which,  holding  the  clay  back 
while  the  auger  is  forcing  it  ahead, 
gives  the  pressure  to  the  column  of  clay 
which  so  firmly  and  densely  compresses 
it,  that  when  it  is  cut  into  brick,  they 
are  better  adapted  for  all  purposes  where 
strength,  durability,  wear  and  lasting 
qualities  are  wanted,  than  by  any  other 
way  or  method  of  manufacturing. 

Now,  this  principle,  or  fact  we  retain 
in  all  our  machines,  and  by  using  an 
adjustable  dry  die  which  we  can  adjust 
to  suit  any  clay  or  size  of  column  run 
we  obtain  a  very  strong,  uniform  press¬ 
ure,  making  a  very  compact  and  con¬ 
densed  column,  which  when  cut  into 
the  proper  lengths  for  brick,  tile,  fire¬ 
proofing,  terra  cotta’  lumber,  etc.,  is  as 
near  perfect  as  can  be  made  at  this  age 
of  the  world. 

By  using  a  lubricating  die  what  do 
you  accomplish  ?  Virtually  nothing,  as 
by  its  use  (we  do  not  care  whether  you  use 
oil,  steam  or  water  as  a  lubricant),  you 
lose  the  friction  (as  explained  above),  on 
the  column  of  clay,  and  there  being  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  hold  the  clay  back,  the  auger 
meets  with  but  little  resistance, thus  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  force  the  clay  out  in  a  column 
just  strong  enough  to  hold  it  in  shape,  but 
not  eompressingand  packing  it  together 
as  it  should  be  to  make  the  output — what, 
ever  it  may  be  —  strong,  durable  and 
lasting,  besides  the  very  objectional  fea- 
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tu re  that  your  column  is  smeared  over 
with  a  thin  washing  of  oil  and  clayorwa- 
ter  and  clay,according  to  what  you  use  for 
a  lubricant,  making  a  mussy,  nasty  out¬ 
put  that  is  all  covered  with  finger  marks 
and  otherwise  mutilated  and  never  a 
first-class  article. 

Another  objection  to  these  lubricating 
dies,  as  well  as  lubricating  cut-ofl’s,  is 
the  fact  that  if  you  use  oil,  you  have  a 
coating  of  oil  (which  is  expensive,)  on 
your  green  clay  product  that  compels 
you  to  waste  one  or  two  days  extra  time 
in  drying  for  the  kiln,  as  the  oil  evapo¬ 
rates  or  is  absorbed  very  slowly,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  expense,  for  you 
must  then  have  a  large  yard  or  more 
shed-room,  and,  also,  increasing  the  loss 
from  storms  by  having  the  output  so 
long  in  drying. 

These  ideas  and  practical  every  day 
suggestions  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  all  present  users  or  intending 
purchasers  of  clay-working  machinery 
helping  them  to  carefully  judge  and 
consider  these  points  that  our  long  ex¬ 
perience  has  fully  convinced  us  is  the 
true  and  best  way  to  have  the  most 
satisfactory  results  at  the  least  possible 
expense. 

If  aiy  readers  of  this  should  want  to 
know  more  fully  about  any  points  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the 
Auger  machine,  we  will  most  cheerfully 
answer  any  personal  letter  they  may 
senu  us  and  will  also  advise  them  as  to 
what  Auger  machine  and  its  attach¬ 
ments,  constructed  honestly  and  on  true 
principles,  making  perfect  work,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  best,  and  where  it  may  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  with  our 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Very  Truly, 

Mich.  Brick  and  Tile  Mach.  Co. 

Morenci,  Mich. 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company, 
who  are  known  largely  throughout  the 
country  as  manufacturers  of  malleable 
and  steel  roller  chains,  Mey-Oborn  and 
special  chains,  have  added  a  line  of  link 
belting,  made  from  their  own  patterns, 
which  will  insure  uniform  pitch.  These 
are  made  to  work  on  standard  sprocket 
wheels  and  are  interchangeable  with 
other  makes  of  corresponding  numbers. 
This  company  has  the  largest  line  of 
chains  to  select  from  in  the  world,  and 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  to  all  users  of 
chains  to  have  their  reduced  price-list 
which  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
company  at  Columbus,  Chicago  or  New 
York. 
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COME,  SEE,  KNOW  AND  BELIEVE 
FOR  YOURSELVES. 

We  have  learned  from  those  who 
visited  us  the  past  summer,  that  few,  if 
any  of  your  readers,  believe  what  we 
have  said  of  our  kilns,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  do  our  burning.  To 
such  we  say,  we  have  a  kiln  of  tile 
which  was  burned  in  a  little  less  than 
4S  hours;  it  is  now  partly  emptied; 
those  remaining  in,  stand  just  as  when 
burned. 

Come  and  see  us  and  this  kiln  of  tile; 
then  come  again  next  summer  and  see 
us  burn  and  empty  a  kiln;  and  if  we 
cannot  equal  the  present  kiln  in  every 
respect,  to  a  finish,  in  48  hours  from  the 
time  it  was  placed  in  our  kiln,  we  will 
pay  aU  expenses  and  give  you  a  right  to 
use,  what  we  consider,  the  best  kiln  on 
earth. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  chance, 
for,  if  we  do  as  we  expect  to  do,  you  can 
much  more  than  recover  your  time  in 
one  summer.  If  we  fail  to  do  as  we 
expect,  we  pay  expenses. 

The  above  proposition  presumes  the 
tile  to  be  well  dried  before  putting  them 
in  the  kiln.  For  our  financial  standing 
see  “Bradstreet,”  or  write  us  for  a  copy 
of  our  local  newspaper,  from  which  you 
can  get  many  names.  Write  the  parties 
and  determine  for  yourselves  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  reputation  for  telling 
the  truth. 

Send  for  circulars. 

Stewart  brothers, 

Ml.  Victory,  Ohio. 

TO  THE  BRICKMAKERS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
“A  Warning”  addressed  “To  the  Trade 
and  the  Public”  by  Chisholm,  Boyd 
&  White,  dated  “Chicago,  Dec.  24,  1891.” 
The  purport  of  said  warning  being  a 
threat  against  any  brickmaker  who 
should  use  the  United  States  Dry  Clay 
Brick  Press.  This  threat  is  based  on 
Letter’s  Patent,  owned  by  Chisholm, 
Boyd  &  White,  the  earliest  in  date  being 
Dec.  24,  1889. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  a  suit  be¬ 
gun  under  such  patents  against  the 
Colorado  Fire  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
whc  are  now  using  one  of  our  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  trade  is  probably  already  well 
aware  that  we  control  the  pioneer, 
foundation  and  underlying  patents  on 
brick  machines  of  this  character,  the 
latest  of  which  in  date  is  January  8, 1889, 
so  that  the  latest  of  our  patents  is  ahead  of 
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the  earliest  of  Messrs,  Chisholm,  Boyd  & 
White.  Our  perfected  machine  has 
several  novel  and  valuable  features  of 
construction  which  are  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  by  pending  applications. 

We  desire  the  trade  to  note  particularly 
that  these  gentlemen  have  run  away 
from  Chicago  where  we  live  and  where 
our  machines  are  manufactured  and 
have  brought  suit  against  one  of  our 
customers  in  Colorado,  doubtless  think¬ 
ing  we  should  desert  our  customer  rather 
than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  defending 
him  at  this  distance.  In  this  the 
gentlemen  have  reckoned  without  their 
host.  We  have  already  arranged  to 
vigorously  defend  against  this  suit, 
which  we  are  advised  by  competent 
and  distinguished  patent  lawyers  is 
without  foundation. 

We  shall  in  all  cases  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  protect  our  customers  in  the 
use  of  our  machines,  and  the  suits  now 


ready  to  defend  our  rights  against  all 
comers. 

THE  SAME  FIRM. 

On  page  527c.  of  the  December 
Clay- Worker  we  gave  under  the  head 
“A  Malicious  Correspondent”  the  true 
inwardness  of  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White’s 
attempt  to  injure  us  by  the  publication 
of  a  false  report,  as  to  the  use  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  by  the  Colorado  FireClay  Mfg.Co. 
The  sub-joined  letter  of  later  date  from 
this  firm  is  interesting,  as  it  tells  of  their 
success  and  thus  explains  why  our  com¬ 
petitors  resort  to  such  dishonorable 
methods  instead  of  competing  with  us 
fairly  on  an  open  market. 

Respectfully, 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Co., 

OSWALD  KlJTSCHE,  PROPRIETOR, 

January  4, ’91.  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Copy.) 

D.  W.  Collins,  J.  R.  Farris,  H.  H.  Covert, 
President.  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas.  Secretary, 
COLORADO  FIRE  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  Farriss  Hotel. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  28,  1891, 
Mr.  Oswald  Kutsche,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Dear  Sir I  will  drop  you  a  few  lines  in  answer 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 

A  MODEL  BRICK  PLANT. 

FIFTEEN  miles  out  from  St.  Louis,  on 
the  L.  &  N.  Ry.,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  from  Belleville,  Ill.,  is 
located  the  new  press  and  ornamental 
brick  factory  of  Anthony  Ittner.  We 
had  heard  much  of  this  plant  and  was 
prepared  to  see  a  fine  dry  press  outfit, 
and  was  not  disappointed. 

We  visited  the  works  in  company 
with  the  proprietor,  Anthony  Ittner, 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  brickmaking  fraternity,  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.,  attending  every  meeting 
and  doing  his  full  share  toward  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  craft,  being  ever  ready 
both  to  give  and  receive  council  and 
advice  as  to  better  methods  of  work. 
There  is  nothing  narrow  or  illiberal 


pending  against  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  & 
White  machine  under  four  of  our  pat¬ 
ents,  all  prior  in  date  to  theirs,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  convince  these  gentle¬ 
men  that  we  are  in  the  field  to  stay,  and 
that  they  must  get  out  of  the  business 
or  cease  pirating  our  inventions. 

These  gentlemen  should  have  been 
manly  and  sued  us  instead  of  harrassing 
our  customer;  but  the  trade  is  warned 
to  take  no  bluff,  as  we  are  able  and 


to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press 
is  working  on  our  yard. 

We  finished  on  the  22nd  inst.  a  kiln' of  bricks 
containing  360,000.  An  average  was' made  per  day 
of  22,000  bricks,  without  a  single  stop  on  account 
of  the  machine. 

We  have  made  the  best  kiln  of  bricks  ever  made 
in  this  country,  and  I  will  defy  any  machine  to  do 
better  work  than  ours  has  done. 

1  have  heard  that  the  Boyd  Company  has  brought 
suit  against  our  Company  for  using  the  U.  S.  ma¬ 
chine.  You  have  got  too  good  a  machine  not  to 
cause  somebody  to  try  to  make  you.trouble. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  l  am, 

Yours  Truly, 

(Signed)  T.  L.  Myers, 

317  East  2nd  St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


about  Mr.  Ittner.  He  is  broad  guage 
and  believes  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
progress  in  brickmaking  as  well  as  in 
other  industrial  arts.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  infer  from  this  that  he  is 
not  very  old  in  the  business.  In  this 
they  are  mistaken,  for  he  went  to  work 
on  a  yard  as  an  off-bearer  when  12  years 
old,  and  began  making  brick  for  himself 
by  hand  in  ’59.  Brickmaking,  however, 
is  not  the  only  field  in  which  he  ha# 
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achieved  distinction,  but,  like  many  of 
the  representative  craftsmen,  he  has  fig¬ 
ured  prominently  in  political  life,  having 
served  two  terms  in  the  Missouri  State 
Legislature  and  was  the  representative 
of  that  State  in  the  45th  Congress.  He 
didn’t  fancy  politics,  though,  these  offices 
having  been  forced  upon  him,  and  de¬ 
clining  a  re-election,  went  back  to  the 
brickyard.  He  has  owned  large  works 
in  St.  Louis  for  several  years  and  still 


operates  them,  making  about  100  thous¬ 
and  brick  a  day. 

Desiring  to  make  a  better  grade  of 
front  and  ornamental  brick  than  he 
could  produce  at  these  works,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  fine  clay  land,  that 
nature  evidently  intended  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  embracing  73  acres,  and  has  erected 
a  plant  that  in  very  many  respects  is  a 
model  of  convenience.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  sketch  shows  the  general  plan  of 
the  works  better  than  words — while 
our  kodak  caught  a  view  of  the  plant  as 
a  whole  and  one  or  two  views  of  the 
kilns.  The  clay  bank  extends  from  the 
line  of  the  railroad  back  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  sloping  upward  gradually,  the 
summit  being  32  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  yard.  This  gives  a  clay  field  600 
feet  long  and  nearly  half  as  wide  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  the  clay  can  be  gathered 
very  easily  and  quickly.  The  face  of 
the  field  is  harrowed  or  plowed  two 
inches  or  more  in  depth,  and,  after  it  is 
dried  sufficiently,  is  gathered  up  in  two¬ 
wheeled  scrapers,  similar  to  the  one  il¬ 
lustrated  on  page  527b,  December  Clay- 
Worker.  The  gatherer  is  started  at  the 
top  of  the  field  and  filled  as  it  descends, 
thus  making  the  work  comparatively 
light  for  the  teams.  The  clay  gatherer 
fill*  and  empties  automatically,  holding 


two-thirds  of  a  yard  of  clay,  which  is 
deposited  under  immense  storage  sheds, 
which,  when  filled,  contain  clay  enough 
for  an  entire  season’s  run.  From  these 
sheds  the  clay  is  taken  in  dump  cars  to 
a  roll  crusher,  then  taken  in  cup  eleva¬ 
tor  to  the  second  story  where  it  goes 
through  a  pulverizer  of  Mr.  Ittner’s 
make,  which  reduces  it  to  a  fine  powder 
and  is  then  sieved  and  fed  to  the  ma¬ 
chine. 


The  Andrus  dry  press  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  and  with  gratifying  results.  From 
the  machines  the  brick  go  direct  to  the 
kiln.  There  are  eight  up  and  down¬ 


draft  kilns  of  the  Alsip  patent,  holding 
170  thousand  each,  for  which  there  are 
two  stacks  80  feet  high ;  shaft  four  feet 
in  the  clear  inside.  Extending  over 
these  kilns  are  three  16-inch  pipes  with 
which  any  or  all  of  the  kilns  may  be 
connected,  and,  by  proper  adjustment 
of  the  dampers,  the  escaping  heat  from 


a  cooling  kiln  is  conducted  to  the  kiln 
filled  with  green  brick,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  drying  the  brick 
much  better  than  can  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  way  of  watersmoking,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  fuel  bill  materially.  The 
latter,  with  Mr.  Ittner,  is  not  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter,  for  there  is  a  coal  shaft 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  works, 
from  which  coal  is  brought  in  dump 
cars  at  a  very  small  cost.  While  there 
has  been  no  wasteful  or  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure  of  capital,  there  has  been  no 
expense  spared  to  make  everything 
about  the  plant  of  the  best  and  most 
durable  character  possible.  The  kilns 
especially  are  admirably  constructed, 
the  walls  being  very  heavy  and  are 
braced  with  10£  inch  channel  steel 
beams  and  1^  inch  rods,  making  the 
best  job  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The 
pipes  and  all  iron  work  is  painted  black 
to  prevent  rust.  The  top  of  the  kilns 
are  covered  with  a  coat  of  concrete  and 
the  spaces  between  kilns  are  covered 
with  gravel  roofing.  In  short  every¬ 
thing  about  the  plant  is  first-class.  It  is 
not  a  brickyard  but  a  brick  factory,  and 
there  is  no  wall  about  it;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Mr.  Ittner  is  glad  to  have  brother 
brickmakers  visit  and  inspect  the  works 
throughout.  They  make  nothing  but 
fine  red  pressed  and  ornamental  brick. 

OUT  OF  THE  ASHES. 

While  journeying  through  north¬ 
western  Ohio,  over  the  Baltimore  and 


Ohio  railroad,  about  three  months  ago 
we  stopped  off  at  North  Baltimore  to 
inspect  the  works  of  [the  Central  Press 
Brick  Co.,  and  to  have  a.'chat  with  their 
genial  superintendent,  W.D.  Richardson. 
Judge  of  our  surprise  on  approaching 
the  place  to  see  nothing  but  the  kilns, 
a  smokestack  and  boiler,  and  the  irreg- 
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ular  outlines  of  machinery,  partly  cov¬ 
ered  by  warped  and  twisted  sheets  of 
corrugated  iron  roofing.  We  hurried 
our  footsteps  to  the  spot,  where  we 
found  our  friend  directing  the  removal 
of  the  debris,  and  from  him  learned  of 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them. 
Most  of  us  have  suffered  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  fire  in  some  manner  and  can 
sympathize  with  these  people,  who,  in 
one  hour,  saw  their  buildings  destroyed 
and  their  expensive  machinery  ruined, 
or  badly  damaged,  and  this  too,  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  season.  But  they  were 
not  long  cast  down  by  the  disaster. 
They  determined  to  rebuild  better  than 
before.  A  large  force  of  bricklayers, 
carpenters  and  machinists,  were  set  to 


work  at  once,  and,  in  a  short  time,  there 
arose  from  the  ashes,  Phcenix-like,  the 
most  substantial  and  commodious  build¬ 
ing  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  to  be 
found  on  the  continent.  The  buildings 
are  of  pressed  brick  with  ornamental 
trimming.  All  corners  and  window  and 
door  ['jambs  are  of  round  cornered  or 
beaded  brick  in  red,  buff  and  brown. 
The  machinery  building  is  120  feet  long 
and  56  feet  deep,  with  three  fire  walls, 
separating  the  boiler  room  from  the 
engine  room,  the  engine  room  from  the 
press  room  and  the  press  room  from  the 
grinding  room.  There  is  also  a  brick 
blacksmith  shop  and  oil  room,  separated 
by  a  fire  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
water  tank.  A  water  line  having  three 
hydrants  connected  with  a  powerful 
steam  pump  extends  along  the  front  of 
the  buildings,  and  a  hose  cart  and  fire 


pails  are  near  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  to  be 
seen  thab'this  company  do  not  intend 
to  suffer  again  from  fire. 

In  the  large"  clay  sheds  we  found 
stored  clay  enough  to  run  the  works  six 
months.  From  these  sheds  the  clay  is 
shoveled  into  Penfield’s  dump  cars,  in 
which  it  is  hoisted  to  the;pulverizing 
room  where;  it  is  dumped  into  Emens 
granulators  which  act  as  feeders  to  the 
Stedman  disintegrators  from  which  the 
pulverized  clay  is  elevated  about  40  feet 
to  the  screens.  In  the  press  room,  in 
front,  are  the  Simpson  presses,  making 
characteristically  fine  brick,  plain  and 
ornamental.  The  brick  are  taken  direct 
from  the  presses;to  the  Eudaly  kilns,  of 
which  this  company  have  seven,  and  are 


burned  by  natural  gas.  In  front  of  the 
kilns,  extending  along  the  line  of  the  B. 
A  O.  R.  R.,  are  the  stock  sheds — 600  feet 
long.  Here  we  saw  a  variety  of  brick  of 
many  shapes  and  colors.  Besides  the 
standard  shades  of  red  this  company 
make  several  shades  of  brown,  buff  and 
drab,  which  they  have  shipped  during 
the  past  season  from  New  York  to 
Dakota.  They  report  a  good  demand 
for  their  product  at  fair  prices, 
and  hope  ere  long,  to  recover  from  the 
loss  sustained  by  fire.  - 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Richardson  for  his  courtesy  in  showing 
us  through  the  works  and  in  answering 
all  our  questions;  also  for  the  privilege 
of  pressing  the  button  of  our  kodak  as 
often  as  we  desired. 

Why  is  the  editor  a  moral  man  ?  Be¬ 
cause  he  always  does  write. 
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Every  Why  Hath  a  Wherefore. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  read  the  announcement  of  the 
programme  for  the  forthcoming  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  December  Clay-Worker. 
I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Harriman  is  going  to 
give  us  the  paper  on  “The  Labor  Ques¬ 
tion”  that  we  should  have  had  last  year. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
particular  phase  of  labor  he  will  write 
on,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive. 

In  view  of  the  treatment  my  poor 
substitute  received  at  Indianapolis,  I 
feel  justified  in  asking  the  coming  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  a  little  less  precipitate  in 
their  criticisms  on  all  papers  read  than 
they  were  at  that  time.  It  has  been 
rather  pleasant  to  me  to  have  some  of 
the  most  severe  critics  of  that  little 
document  tell  me  within  the  past  year 
that  my  position  was  an  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  one,  but  that  they  still  doubted  its 
policy. 

The  members  of  the  Indianapolis 
Convention  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  what  I  had  to  say  was  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Convention,  and  that  I  have 
been  content  to  let  time  and  reflection 
vindicate  or  repudiate  my  theories. 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  discuss  Mr 
Harriman’s  paper  in  advance,  but  to 
bespeak  for  him  and  all  ethers  who 
address  the  Convention  next  month 
fair  and  courteous  treatment.  We 
are  not  all  alike  by  nature,  neither  has 
our  education  and  experience  tended  to 
increase  our  similarity,  but  our  coming 
together  with  a  common  object  in  view, 
and  with  a  common  desire  to  promote 
that  object,  ought  to  make  us  charitable. 

I  Delieved  last  year  that  the  employer 
of  labor  in  this  closing  period  of  the 
19th  Century,  who  made  a  success  as 
such,  would  do  it  by  treating  his  em¬ 
ployer  fairly.  I  believed  that  the 
entelligent  employer,  who  employed 
only  intelligent  labor,  would  never  have 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease  known  as 
“Labor  Troubles.”  The  one  idea  in¬ 
tended  to  be  prominent  in  the  little 
paper  read  at  Indianapolis,  was  that 
education  of  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed  would  remedy  all  existing  evils 
and  prevent  them  in  the  future.  The 
addition  of  another  year’s  experience 
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has  made  no  change  in  my  views  save 
to  emphasize  them. 

To-night  closes  the  books  of  twenty 
year’s  service  as  a  brickmaker.  Twenty 
years  from  thirty-one  to  fifty-one  is  an 
important  part  of  a  man’s  business  life. 
While  there  was  much  in  those  two 
decades  that  I  would  now  wish  had  been 
different,  yet  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  financial  summing  up  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  With  good  health,  an  in¬ 
come  sufficient  for  my  needs,  a  happy 
home,  good  friends  and  lots  of  ’em, 
what  more  can  a  man  ask  for  in  this 
world. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  I  wish  you  and  all  the  readers  of 
the  Clay-Worker  a  Happy  New  Year. 

D.  Y.  Purington. 

Chicago,  Dec.  31,  1891. 

Large  vs.  Small  Capacity  Machines. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

When  I  wrote  the  article  for  the  Nov. 
issue  I  did  not  expect  to  consume  any 
more  of  your  valuable  time  and  space 
with  the  subject  of  “Brick  Machinery 
and  Their  Daily  Capacity,”  but  feel  that 
I  must  reply  to  “R.  Bricks”  and  “W.  H. 
Y.” 

Iappreciate  “R.  Brick’s”  letters  highly, 
and  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
authority  or  as  a  guide  for  others  to  be 
governed  by,  and  it  he  makes  any  “bad 
breaks,”  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  to  debate  the  question  with  him. 

Friend  “Brick,”  in  his  October  article, 
advises  two  machines  of  thirty  thousand 
capacity  each  for  a  sixty  thousand 
capacity  plant,  instead  of  one  sixty 
thousand  capacity  machine,  and  gives 
his  reasons. 

I  differed  with  him  and  he  has  me 
“cutting  off  automatically  more  than  I 
can  chew.”  I  now  ask  friend  “Brick” 
why  he  is  hedging  in  his  December 
article  ?  He  says,  “There  are  many 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  these  questions  can  be  properly 
decided.  In  some  localities  large  ma¬ 
chines  are  best,  in  others,  smaller  me- 
chines  are  preferable.”  Had  you  made 
these  explanations  in  the  October  article 
instead  of  December,  my  chewing  would 
not  have  been  necessary. 

If  friend  “Brick”  is  not  hedging,  he  is 
advising  on  the  principal  that  misery 
loves  company,  as  he  says  in  answer  to 
my  last  question,  that  if  two  small 
machines  break  down  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  start  his  other  two,  he, 
having  four. 

Now  candidly  friend  “Brick”  would 


you  advise  me  in  erecting  a  sixty  thous¬ 
and  capacity  plant,  to  buy  one  sixty 
thousand  capacity  machine,  or  four 
thirty  thousand  capacity  machines,  four 
Pug  Mills,  all  the  necessary  extra  line 
shafting,  belting,  pulleys,  hangers,  etc., 
and  then  build  extra  sheds  to  shelter 
the  machinery.  Now,  candidly,  would 
you? 

Now  friend  “W.  H.  Y,”  please  go  back 
and  read  “R.  Brick’s”  October  article, 
then  Tim.  Tinker’s  November,  and  you 
will  see  that  you  are  not  altogether  in 
the  chew;  if  you  take  the  above  articles 
fully  into  consideration,  you  will  notice 
in  the  paragraph  regarding  the  success¬ 
ful  brickmakers,  was  in  reference  to 
those  using  two  small  machines,  or  one 
large  one  to  produce  the  same  daily 
capacity. 

In  regard  to  letting  my  mind  run 
through  a  Chambers  machine,  will  say 
that  personally  I  think  there  are  other 
makes  of  machines  on  the  market  that 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  general 
wants  of  the  trade  as  the  machine  you 
mention. 

Regarding  the  number  of  brickmakers 
in  the  United  States  that  could  make  all 
the  brick  they  could  sell  in  their  local¬ 
ity  in  one  month  on  a  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  capacity  machine,  svill  say  I 
would  advise  their  using  a  ten  or  fifteen 
horse  power  engine  and  a  ten  thousand 
daily  capacity  machine  and  run  it  for 
150  days. 

Probably  it  would  be  advisable  for 
you  to  buy  a  farm,  as  I  know  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brickmakers  that  are  not  making 
a  “howling  success”  as  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  Tim  Tinker. 

The  New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

If  old  Probabilities  behaves  himself  as 
the  sober  and  sedate  personage  he  is 
reported  to  be,  our  winter  has  begun' 
before  this  reaches  you,  and  as  a  natural 
result  the  shipping  trade  in  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  section  of  the  country  for 
1891  will  be  at  an  end. 

This  year  will  be  one  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  manufacturers  of  brick;  The 
hopes  that  have  come  to  naught,  the 
fears  that  have  been  realized  as  to  where 
the  price  of  brick  would  “drop”  to  has 
made  it  a  “Red  Letter”  year  for  the 
brick  trade.  As  the  manufacturer  sits 
by  the  fire  and  contemplates  the  situa¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  favorable,  as  the  next 
year  is  “presidential”  year  and  generally 
dull,  his  thoughts  are  of  a  depressing 
nature. 


The  cause  of  low  prices  we  know. 
The  effect  we  can  plainly  see.  Now 
what  are  the  manufacturers  going  to  do 
another  year.  Mr.  Bowman  “hits  the 
nail  on  the  head”  plumb,  in  hi3  article, 
in  the  December  number.  If  the  fire¬ 
brick  trade  has  fallen  from  its  high 
estate,  what  can  be  expected  from  poor 
despised  “mud  brick”  that  is  turned  out 
in  such  quantities.  The  last  clause  in 
his  valuable  paper  shows  the  way  to  a 
remedy,  but  I  am  afraid  the  fire-brick- 
makers  are  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
common  brickmakers.  They  agree  to 
do  thus  and  so — but  what  does  it 
amount  to? 

The  year  1890  was  a  very  poor  one,  as 
far  as  profits  were  concerned,  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
“Astor  House,”  to  see  if  there  could  not 
be  a  combined  action  on  the  part  of  all 
manufacturers,  to  so  grade  their  output 
that  the  market  would  not  be  over¬ 
stocked — a  very  simple  way,  some  of 
your  readers  say,  Y-e-s.  The  large 
manufacturers  thought,  what  a  snap  for 
us.  “Mr.  So  and  so,  how  many  machines 
have  you  on  your  yard?”  “Three.” 
“You  can  run  two  a  day- and  make  your 
complement?”  “Yes.”  So  it  run  until 
some  of  the  large  producers  were  asked 
a  question,  the  reply  to  which  brought 
to  light  a  very  large  “Ethiopian.”  “My 
yard  can  make  60  million.”  “Well,  you 
can  make  one-third  less,  can  you  not  ?” 
Here  is  where  the  joke  comes  in.  The 
yard  could  make  that  number  if 
every  machine  should  run  every  day.  The 
yard  had  never  made  forty  million  a 
year.  The  large  firms  shoved  up  their 
number  of  thousands,  and  the  reduction 
left  them  just  where  they  had  been  for 
many  years.  The  smaller  yards  saw 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  thing  col¬ 
lapsed.  It  looks  as  if  the  fire-brick 
trade  was  in  the  same  state. 

The  careful  skipper  consults  his 
barometer  to  see  if  the  mercury  is  on 
the  raise,  so  the  brickmaker  watches  the 
real  estate  market  to  see  if  there  is  any 
movement  in  unimproved  property.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  within  the  past  three 
weeks  there  has  been  a  movement  in 
real  estate.  May  it  continue,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  very  active  spring  trade, 
for  certainly  there  has  never  been  so 
small  a  stock  of  brick  under  the  sheds 
along  the  Hudson,  Hackensack  and 
Raritan  rivers  at  this  time  a  year  as 
there  is  at  present.  On  six  yards  here 
there  are  165  arches  at  the  close  of  1891  ; 
one  yard  has  170.  There  is  another 
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peculiarity  about  this  year’s  market,  and 
that  is,  the  market  has  not  advanced. 
Every  fall  after  brickmaking  stops,  there 
is  a  marked  advance  in  prices.  This 
year  she  stands  “ statu  quo.”  Another 
feature  in  the  trade  is^that  the  dealers 
in  New  York  have  not  stocked  any 
brick.  That  is,  piled  them  up  for 
winter  use  when  navigation  has  closed. 
Possibly  they  have  some  arrangement 
with  “Old  Prob.”  for  an  open  winter. 

Last  year  was  a  dull  one,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  number  of  permits  for 
buildings  for  ten  months,  from  January 
1st,  1890,  to  November  of  the  same  year, 
plans  were  filed  for  the  erection  of 
3,151  buildings,  to  cost  $66,238,959,  and 
for  the  corresponding  period  for  the  year 
1891  there  was  2,382  buildings  to  cost 
$47,772,474.  As  will  be  seen,  there 
were  769  less  buildings  erected  in  New 
York  City  in  ten  months  of  this  year 
than  last,  all  of  which  effects  the  brick 
trade. 

There  is  one  blessing.  Pork  can  be 
bought  for  $7.00  per  hundred,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  for  $3.00  per  hundred,  and  if  the 
worst  come,  buckwheat  cakes  and  pork 
will  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Tom  Reed  said  that  “it  was  the  women 
that  sent  the  large  Democratic  majority 
to  Congress,  as  they  had  discovered  how 
the  ‘McKinley’  bill  had  reduced  prices 
on  all  wearing  material.”  So  the  wife 
of  one  of  our  brickmakers  remarked  the 
other  day  that,  if  there  was  no  immediate 
improvement  in  the  brick  business,  she 
was  afraid  they  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  “eating  snow-balls”  this 
this  winter.  Her  husband,  who  was 
present,  said :  “Suppose  there  should 
be  no  snow.”  I  hope  no  such  conditions 
may  arise  that  they  will  have  to  eat 
snow-ba  11s,  or  that  there  will  be  no 
snow. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  “Fates” 
had  something  against  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  this  season.  On  Friday,  Dec. 
4th,  five  barge  loads  of  brick  took  a  drop 
that  was  unprecedented  in  the  brick  trade. 
On  that  date,  a  tow  of  eight  barges  of 
brick  started  from  Haverstraw,  for  Newr 
York.  There  was  a  strong  south-east 
wind  blowing,  and  the  river  at  that 
point  is  four  miles  wide,  so  it  kicks  up 
quite  a  sea.  About  six  o’clock  at  night 
the  wind  became  so  heavy  that  the  two 
boats  could  not  manage  the  tow.  The 
result  was,  that  five  of  the  barges  turned 
bottom  up;  their  cargoes  went  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  river.  Over  one  million  of  brick 
totally  lost.  The  Diamond  Co.  lost  three 
cargoes,  Scott,  Bennett  &  Bowman  one, 
and  Henry  Christie  one.  It  is  the  first 
accident  that  has  befallen  the  barges 
since  they  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  trade.  The  accident  that  has 
just  happened  was  often  prophesied,  as 
all  the  load  was  carried  on  deck.  As 
every  thing  went  along  smoothly,  year 
after  year,  the  old  bugbear  of  capsizing 
had  disappeared.  There  were  only  three 
lives  lost,  for  a  wonder.  Think  of 
twenty-five  men  thrown  in  the  water  in 
the  night,  a  severe  storm  raging  at  the 
time,  with  no  help  at  hand,  except  the 


tug-boat.  The  other  three  boats  com¬ 
prizing  the  tow,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  and  did  not  upset,  but  were 
badly  damaged  by  contact  with  one 
another. 

I  give  your  readers  a  resume  of  the 
closing  prices  for  Hackensack  for  the 
last  five  years:  Dec.  23,  1887,  $7.25  per 
M. ;  Dec.  14,  1888,  $6.25  per  M.;  Dec.  16, 
1889,  $6.25  per  M.;  Dec.  28,  1890,  $5.75 
per  M.;  Dec.  22,  1891,  $4.75  per  M. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  far 
from  making  millionaires  of  our  brick 
manufacturers.  What  is  in  store  for 
them  next  year  is  unknown.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  change  will  speedily  take 
place  after  the  New  Year.  Last  spring- 
prices  opened  at  $5.50  per  M.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  held  back  in  hopes  that  there 
would  be  an  advance.  Instead,  there 
was  a  general  falling  in  prices  all  along 
the  lines. 

The  probabilities  are,  that  the  first  of 
May  will  come  before  there  is  a  start 
made  in  the  yards. 

My  New  York  advise  has  not  a  very 
rosy  hue.  I  will  quote  them.  About 
25  barges  in  market  this  morning,  (Dec. 
23).  Several  of  them  covered  up  for  the 
winter.  Prices  are  as  follows:  Up 
Rivers,  $4.50  to  $4.87 ;  Haverstraws,  $4.75 
to  $5.50,  which  is  the  price  asked  for  the 
very  best  Haverstraws,  and  very  hard  to 
make  sales  at  that  figure.  By  barges  be¬ 
ing  covered,  I  mean  that  boards  have 
been  placed  over  them  to  keep  the  rain 
and  snow  oft  the  brick,  in  the  hopes 
that  in  the  winter  there  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  when  the  brick  will  be 
sold.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be 
more  befogged  skippers  than  the  one 
Capt.  Crafts  mentioned. 

Would  “R.  Brick”  duplicate  “cook- 
stove  and  candle”  for  fear  they  would 
break  down  ?  I  think  not.  In  this  age 
of  railroads  and  telegraph,  when  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  brick  machinery  can  fill 
an  order  at  short  notice,  it  looks  like  a 
needless  outlay  to  have  machines  lying 
idle.  In  regard  to  capacity,  I  do  not  see 
where  the  large  machine  can  do  any 
more  woik  than  the  small  one.  Run 
the  small  one  faster.  In  adjoining  yards 
here  there  are  machines  of  the 
same  size  and  make.  One  yard  runs 
two  a  day,  or  from  5  a.  m.  to  10  A.  M.,  and 
turns  out  22,000  to  a  machine  in  that 
time.  The  other  yard  runs  one  ma¬ 
chine  from  5  A.  M.  to  12  a.  m.  and  turns 
out  40,000.  If  the  machinery  on  this 
yard  was  in  as  good  order  as  that  on  the 
other  yard,  they  would  run  the  pit  out 
in  the  same  time.  I  have  seen  the 
Adams  machine  run  23  molds  a  minute 
for  a  whole  pit  of  30,000.  One  machine 
here  runs  from  12  to  13  per  minute. 

I  was  afraid  that  there  would  be  so 
much  gaseous  matter  at  the  Convention 
that  you  would  all  be  in  danger  of  suf¬ 
focation,  but  happily  your  last  number 
furnished  the  “vent”  that  let  off  the 
dangerous  matter. 

Your  advice  to  the  members  not  to 
get  in  bad  company  is  good.  Keep 
your  eye  on  them  that  they  do  not  visit 
“Mahogany  Hall.” 


Wishing  you  and  all  the  brickmaking 
fraternity  a  pleasant  time  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  Happy  New  Year. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


As  Others  See  Us. 

Editot  ■  Clay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  order  and  money  for  sub- 
cription  to  your  paper  for  one  year. 
The  copies  of  the  paper  which  I  have 
seen  indicate  very  decided  ability  in  the 
line  chosen,  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  industry  repre¬ 
sented.  Truly  Yours, 

Thos.  Dunlap,  Pres.  S.  P.  B.  Co., 
Triford,  Va.,  Dec.  23,  ’91 


A  Use  of  5ats. 

E  ditar  C  lay-  Worker : 

Sometime  past  I  read  an  inquiry  in 
the  Clay-Worker  from  a  correspondent 
asking  “What  use  Broken  Brick  or  Bats 
could  be  put  to,”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  After  waiting  for  a  long  time 
in  hope  that  some  one  of  your  many 
interesting  correspondents  would  solve 
the  matter,  and  seeing  they  have  not,  I 
thought  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair 
to  otter  a  suggestion  on  the  subject  of 
what  to  do  with  “Broken  Brick  or  Bats.” 

First,  if  a  mill  can  be  constructed 
that  has  the  strength  and  power  about 
it  to  crush  hard  brick,  and  reduce  to  the 
consistency  of  coarse  gravel,  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  it  could  be  used  to  a 
good  advantage  in  making  concrete  for 
the  foundation  of  buildings,  or  for 
walks  or  floors  in  cellars. 

Second,  when  ground  till  as  fine  as 
good  building  sand,  would  answer  a 
splendid  purpose  for  cement  work  in 
cisterns,  and  places  requiring  a  strong, 
lasting  cement. 

Here  in  Louisiana  we  pound  and 
break  old  refuse  fire  brick,  the  best  we 
can,  with  hammers,  until  as  fine  as 
coarse  sand  and  use  it  one  part  broken 
brick,  as  above  stated,  to  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  for  cementing  around 
sugar  kettles,  instead,  as  formerly 
using  all  tiles,  we  find  it  to  be  cheaper, 
and,  where  the  work  is  properly  done, 
equally  as  lasting.  The  heat  around 
sugar  kettles  is  very  heavy  and  intense 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  At  first  it  was 
thought  doubtful  about  the  cement 
standing,  but  so  far  it  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory. 

Now  can’t  some  of  your  progressive 
mill-men  get  up  a  machine  for  crushing 
brick  to  run  in  connection  with  the 
brickyard,  and  work  the  bats  and  refuse 
brick  into  shape  to  be  used  instead  of 
sand  for  cement  work. 

But  maybe  I  have  said  too  much. 
The  brick  factories  of  to-day  may  have 
no  bats  or  broken  brick  in  their  kilns. 
If  not,  so  much  the  better,  and  we  are 
sorry  for  what  we  have  said,  and  hope 
for  pardon  in  suggesting  the  thought  of 
crushing  brick  for  use  in  cementing. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  that  we  are 
ever  more  and  more  pleased  with  the 
Clay-Worker.  Mr.  J.  W.  Crary’s  papers 
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on  bricklaying  are  splendid  and  truly 
instructive;  let  us  hope  they  will  be 
continued,  and  that  others  will  write  on 
the  same  matter.  Not  alone  the  brick- 
makers,  but  the  bricklayers  should 
adopt  the  Clay-Worker  as  their  official 
journal.  Youry  Truly, 

Haasville,  La.  W. 


Gaseous  Fuel. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

If  Mr.  Crafts  really  desires  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion,  when,  in  his  letter 
in  September  Clay- Worker,  he  asks: 
“Does  anyone  think  that  unconsumed 
gases,  as  he  calls  them,  passing  through 
a  mass  of  white-hot  bricks,  and  so  hot 
when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  kiln  as 
sometimes  to  set  the  rafters  and  peaks 
on  fire,  fourteen-feet  above  them,  have  a 
cooling  effect.”  I,  for  one,  unhesitatingly 
answer  yes. 

In  those  eight  words,  “when  they 
reach  the  top  of  the  kiln,”  Mr.  Crafts 
seems  to  have,  all  unconsciously,  struck 
the  very  key-note  of  the  whole  question 
As  gases  give  out  no  heat  until  ignited 
(consumed),  it  is,  therefore,  self-evident 
that  if  “unconsumed  gases”  are  so  hot 
“when  they  reach  the  top  oj  the  kiln,”  as 
sometimes  to  set  the  rafters  and  peaks 
on  fire,  ‘etc.”  They  must  have  stolen  that 
heat  in  “passing  through  a  mass  of 
white-hot  bricks,”  and,  consequently, 
‘have  a  cooling  effect,”  to  exactly  that 
extent.  In  endeavoring  to  guage  the 
extent  of  this  “cooling  effect”  in  figures, 
(given  by  Mr.  Waplington  in  his  last — 
November — letter,  as  “nearly  3£  to  1.”) 
The  enormous  difference  in  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  and  water,  in  comparison 
to  the  weight,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  am  certain  the  entire  craft  have 
read  with  much  interest  and  profit,  the 
controversy  on  this  fascinating  subject, 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  proves  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  business  of 
brickmaking,  and  will  join  with  me  in 
returning  many  thanks  to  both  Bro. 
Crafts  and  Bro.  Waplington,  for  their 
able  discussion  of  the  question. 

R.  M.  Greer. 

P.  S. — Please  permit  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  wishing  the  Clay-Work- 
er  and  its  clientele  “a  prosperous  New- 
Year  and  many  returns.” 


The  New  and  the  Old. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Under  the  above  caption  Mr.  W.  A. 
Eudaly  tells,  in  the  October  Clay- 
Worker,  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
whereby  we  are  to  have  professional 
brickmakers,  men  of  affairs  rather  than 
the  old  style,  slow-going  sort.  Maybe 
so,  but  to  stock  a  yard  complete  with 
full-fledged  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers, 
bankers,  chemistsand  scientists, and  have 
them  succeed,  is,  I  believe,  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  if  one  merchant  has  partially 
succeeded  in  the  handling  of  machinery 
in  a  brick  plant,  it  is  the  exception  and 


not  the  rule.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
old-timers  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  that  does  not 
go  to  prove  that  they  were  defunct  in 
knowledge,  and,  whatever  success  has 
been  attained  in  the  new,  was  brought 
about  by  the  knowledge  of  the  old. 

And  here,  I  would  be  pleased  to  get 
some  information  from  some  one  of 
more  experience  than  I  have. 

I  left  off  the  soft  mud  process  (hand¬ 
molding)  and  commenced  the  semi-dry 
with  the  Penfield  machine  and  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.  machine.  I  did  not 
experience  any  considerable  trouble  in 
the  change,  but  I  find  that  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  does  not  dry  by  watersmoking  as 
soon  as  the  hand-molded  brick  did,  and 
the  fire  does  not  rise  in  the  kiln  as  fast 
after  they  are  dried  out. 

If  this  has  been  the  experience  of  any 
of  your  other  patrons,  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  them.  I  have  thought  it 
was  because  the  bricks  were  made  more 
dense  or  solid  by  the  machine  than  by 
the  old  hand  piocess. 

R.  A.  Drawdy. 


The  Question  of  Fast  Burning. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  haved  burned  thirty  brick  kilns  this 
year.  Eight  of  them  held  550,000  brick 
each,  and  they  were  up-draft  kilns,  and 
twenty-two  of  them  were  up  and  down- 
draft  kilns,  these  holding  about  100,000 
common  brick  each.  I  cannot  burn 
brick  quick  like  some  of  your  readers 
can;  it  generally  takes  me  ten  days  to 
burn  these  up  and  down-draft  kilns, 
three  days  to  dry  them  off  with  coke, 
and  seven  days  to  burn  them  with  coal, 
and  those  up-draft  kilns  take  me  about 
fourteen  days,  five  days  to  dry  them  ofi 
with  wood  and  nine  days  to  burn  them 
with  coal,  and  then  sometimes  they  are 
hardly  hard  enough;  yet  we  burned  very 
near]}'  all  street  blocks  here  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I  cannot  burn  them  by  clock  or 
watch  like  some  of  your  readers  can.  I 
generally  burn  them  according  to  the 
heat  they  take.  Some  clay  takes  a  very 
hard  fire,  some  don’t  take  near  as  much. 
The  fire  some  clays  would  take  to  burn 
a  good  hard  brick  would  melt  others 
into  a  solid  lump.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  your  readers  that  can  burn 
brick  so  quick,  whether  they  have  many 
soft  brick  or  all  bard  brick.  Iam  burn¬ 
ing  for  Sant  &  Morris,  who  have  the 
largest  yard  around  here. 

H.  H.  Brockriede. 

Evansville,  Ind. 


No  More  Balky  Kilns  ? 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  perusing  the  columns  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  found 
the  perfect  man;  one  whose  superior 
knowledge  and  experience  towers  above 
even  the  possibility  of  his  assistants 
making  a  mistake  in  burning  brick,  and 
that  balky  kilns  and  cold  spots  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  stories  of  old- 
time  brickmakers  is  told  only  as  proof 


of  their  ignorance.  Such  is  the  story  of 
Mr.  Marcus  E.  Jacobs  in  your  Septem¬ 
ber  number,  but  who  of  all  the  brick- 
burners  in  this  broad  land  having 
turned  his  kiln  over  to  his  trusted  best 
man  with  instructions  plain  to  do  thus 
and  so,  as  the  case  requires,  and  turned 
in  to  get  a  few  hours  needed  rest,  has 
not  been  disturded  by  a  gentle  rap  at 
his  door  with  the  modest  request, 
“Please,  sir,  Mr.  Blank  says  come  down 
to  the  kiln  a  moment;  it  is  not  getting 
on  so  well  ;”and  when  he  arrives  he  finds 
at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Blank  did  as  he  wss 
told  and  a  great  deal  extra  that  he  was 
not  told.  Balky  kilns  and  cold  spots  are 
not  myths,  but  will  remain  as  long  as 
bricks  are  burned  with  wood  and  coal. 

_ P.  Green. 

‘•Pictures.” 

Friend  Randall: 

Please  allow  me  to  remark,  casually, 
about  the  Clay-Worker’s  pictures  for 
December.  These  pictures  are  not  like 
the  one  our  mutual  friend,  “D.  V.”  re¬ 
cently  made,  below  which  he  modestly 
wrote,  “ This  is  a  Robin.” 

The  Clay-Worker  pictures  speak  for 
themselves — some  of  them  audibly  and 
some  otherwise.  Those  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  speak  to  be  heard  at  the  next 
convention  are  to  be  found  on  pages 
509-511-513-515-517  and  especially  519 
of  the  December  number.  I  think  there 
is  more  in  the  “Committee  of  fire-es¬ 
capes,”  or  “The  pipe  of  peace”  and  “Here 
lies  the  hatchet”  than  we  will  be  able  to 
draw  out  in  one  session,  except  we  make 
better  use  of  the  question  box  than  we 
have  done  at  previous  conventions. 
“The  Committee  on  Fire-escapes”  has 
had  very  little  to  report  since  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  have  so  strongly  urged  fire¬ 
proof  buildings  (which  every  one  knows 
can  only  be  made  from  clay).  So  the 
“hatchet”  is  buried,  and  stone  is  used 
for  monuments  and  burned  clay  for 
buildings. 

There  is  one  monument,  however, 
made  from  clay,  the  “picture  of  which 
is  seen  on  page  507,  and  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  “Fragment  of  Sculptured  Frieze 
seen  in  the  Pension  Building.”  This  is 
a  monument  of  high  art  and  excellency, 
and  shows  what  can  be  attained  with 
patience,  labor  and  a  proper  mixture  of 
clays.  The  other  speaking  pictures  first 
mentioned  have  had  more  or  less  to  do 
since  the  “Adam”  of  old— not  Jessie,  our 
president.  Mark  the  distinction.  The 
Jessie,  though  some  say  old,  is  not  “the 

Adam  of  old”  meant.'  This  is _ a 

chestnut. 

We  like  your  pictures;  they  look  so 
much  like  what  men  ought  to  be,  and, 
no  doubt,  what  these  men  are.  Let  us 
have  more  of  them.  A.  Negative. 

W.  E.  Dawson,  Colfax,  Ind.,  is  out 
with  a  neat  pamphlet  illustrating  and 
discribing  his  down  and  up-draft  kiln. 
The  circular  contains  some  valuable 
hints  on  burning  brick  and  tile  and 
those  interested  in  that  important 
subiee*  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  _'opy. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  15. 

MOISTURE  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

DEAR  WILL: — I  commence  this  let¬ 
ter  with  another  attack  of  the  theory 
of  the  “rainmakers;”  this  time  in  the  form 
of  a  quotation  from  the  Sunday  World, 
of  New  York,  November  29,  1891.  In 
doing  this  I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer 
that  it  is  any  proof  against  such  a 
a  theory  of  rainmaking,  but  to  show  you 
that  science  and  intelligence  are  both 
against  it,  and  that  their  own  experi¬ 
ments  fail  to  justify  any  faith  whatever 
in  it : 

RAINMAKING  IN  INDIA. 

“Madras,  Nov.  28. — The  theory  that 
explosions  in  the  air  will  produce  rain 
is  beginning  to  lose  its  supporters  here. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
exploding  dynamite  and  ruburite  at  high 
elevations,  but  only  one  was  successful, 
and  scoffers  say  it  would  have  rained 
anyway.  The  conditions  are  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  here  to  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  theory. 
Even  during  the  dry  season  heavy  clouds 
pass  over  the  Madras  hill,  leaving  the 
earth  parched  and  dry,  only  to  discharge 
their  water  in  the  shape  of  rain  two  or 
three  miles  out  at  sea.  The  “rainmak¬ 
ers”  tried  again  to-day  only  to  again 
meet  with  failure.  Large  quantities  of 
dynamite  were  exploded  on  the  high 
hills,  but  the  only  effect  was  to  make  a 
terrific  noise  and  blow  holes  in  the 
ground.  Not  a  single  drop  of  rain  fell.” 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  Dyrenforth  and 
his  followers  ever  waved  their  letters 
back  and  forth  to  dry  the  last  few  lines 
of  writing,  when  blotters  were  not  so 
plentiful,  and  I  wonder  how  many  men 
who  thus  wave  their  letters  to  dry  them 
realizing  that  they  are  raising  a  brisk 
wind  to  do  it;  this,  of  course,  is  the  con¬ 
verse  of  rainmaking,  but  it  is  a  good 
copy  of  the  method  nature  takes  in  dry¬ 
ing  up,  and  the  “rainmakers”  would 
succeed  better  if  they  would  follow 
nature  a  little  closer. 

I  need  not  comment  further  on  this 
mistaken  theory,  which  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  opinion  ground  for  years — notably 
since  the  civil  war — and  has  a  firm  hold 
in  the  beliefs  of  thousands  to-day,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  natural  causes  and 
laws  of  rainfall,  etc. 

Proceeding  now  with  our  subject. 
Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  very  sensi¬ 
bly  effects  the  consumption  of  fuel  in 
our  furnaces,  kilns,  stoves,  etc.  It  is  well 
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known  in  blast  furnace  management 
that  more  iron  of  No.  1  quality  can  be 
made  in  frosty  weather  than  in  hot, 
‘muggy”  weather,  from  the  same  amount, 
of  fuel,  and  to  keep  the  furnace  in  good 
working  order  during  the  hot,  moist 
weather  additional  fuel  must  be  added 
to  each  charge  to  counteract  the  moist¬ 
ure  blown  in  by  the  blast.  Let  us  fol¬ 
low  this  up  a  little  and  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  quantity  of  moisture  blown  into 
a  modern  blast  furnace  on  a  hot  and  on 
a  cold  day ;  say  a  frosty  day  at  30°  or  32° 
F.,  and  the  hot  day,  say  at  80°.  By  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  table  given  in  my  last 
letter  we  find  that  at  80°  the  atmosphere 
may  contain  about  eleven  grains  to  the 
cubic  foot,  and  at  32°  it  may  contain  2 
grains.  Now  20,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  is  no  uncommon  quantity 
with  the  present  blast  furnaces,  and 
assuming  that  the  air  is  at  80°  and  con¬ 
tains  ten  grains  to  the  cubic  foot.  By  a 
very  simple  calculation  we  find  that  28£ 
pounds  of  moisture  is  being  blown  in 
per  minute,  or  1,710  pounds  per  hour. 
Now  at  32°  we  find  the  air  saturated 
with  2  grains  per  cubic  feet;  20,000  cubic 
feet  would  therefore  contain  only  £  of 
the  quantity  of  moisture  or  about  5.7 
pounds,  so  that  in  one  hour  342  pounds 
only  would  be  blown  in,  being  a  differ- 
of  1,368  pounds.  You  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  quantity  of  moisture  will 
make  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required. 

Now  this  moisture  has  precisely  the 
same  bearing  on  other  furnaces,  brick 
kilns,  etc,  and  I  will  venture  to  assert 
that  in  brickyards  equipped  for  work¬ 
ing  all  the  year  round  that  brick  burn¬ 
ing  is  effected  with  less  fuel  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  outside  temperature  being 
against  such  an  assertion. 

By  applying  the  same  rule  we  arrive 
at  the  amount  of  moisture  passing 
through  a  brick  kiln  when  burning. 
Assuming  the  air  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture — 80°  F. — and  of  course  near  the 
point  of  saturation,  a  kiln  burning  ten 
tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours  and 
supplied  with  about  the  proper  quantity 
of  air  for  complete  combustion  would 
draw  in  about  forty  pounds  of  moisture 
per  hour  so  long  as  the  air  remained  at 
that  temperature  and  point  of  satura¬ 
tion,  while  on  a  frosty  morning  not  more 
than  eight  pounds  per  hour  would  be 
drawn  in  and  the  resulting  brisk  fires  is 
the  common  experience  of  every  observ¬ 
ing  fireman. 

You  will  by  this  time  perceive  that 


there  is  much  more  involved  in  the 
theory  of  combustion  than  the  supply 
of  oxygen  in  proper  quantity  and  man¬ 
ner,  and  iliat  fuel  economy  embraces  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  mere  genera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  heat  contained  in  the  fuel 
used.  Of  course  it  is  physically  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  up  all  the  heat  generated,  or 
anything  near  it;  for  the  process  of  com¬ 
bustion  is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  a 
portion  of  the  heat  generated  thereby, 
but  this  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  clear 
enough,  so  let  me  state  another  case : 
The  consumption  of  heat  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  draft  in  generating  steam,  or 
that  heat  which  escapes  up  the  flue  and 
chimney.  We  will  assume  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  fire  on  the  grate  to  be  2500° 
F.,  and  the  burnt  gases  entering  the  flue 
to  the  chimney  to  be  500°;  here  then  is 
evidently  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  generated,  taking  no  account  what¬ 
ever  of  what  is  lost  by  conduction  radia¬ 
tion,  etc.  I  trust  you  now  see  fully  the 
importance  of  paying  more  attention  to 
the  science  of  heat,  and  with  this  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ming¬ 
ling  of  one  branch  of  science  into  an¬ 
other,  and  to  observe  how  very  closely 
related  they  all  are;  as  I  have  said 
before,  they  are  so  woven  into  each 
other  that  a  comprehensive  study  of  one 
particular  branch  entails  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  others.  Each  has 
general  features  of  its  own,  but  they 
merge  by  degrees  into  each  other  like 
the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  seen 
through  a  spectroscope. 

Hydro-Carbon. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 

Similar  but  Different. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  my  concluding  letter  to  S.  P.  Crafts 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  your  typos  make  me  say,  “I 
wildly  protest,”  and  again  they  make  me 
say,  “factiously  terms  it,”  whereas  I 
wrote,  “I  mildly  protest,”  and,  “faceti¬ 
ously  terms  it.”  I  am  aware  you  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  correct  these  small  errors,  but 
the  two  words,  as  you  have  given  them, 
are  so  entirely  opposite  in  meaning  to 
the  terms  I  used  that  it  reflects  on  my 
taste  in  choosing  my  terms. 

Wm.  Waplington. 

A  High  Compliment. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Dec. 
“Clay-Worker.”  As  a  trade  paper  it  is 
a  perfect  gem  and  a  credit  to  the  “Wild 
West.” 

It  should  he  read  by  every  clayworker 
in  the  United  States.  The  successful 
manufacturers  must  keep  posted. 

Yours  Truly, 

Henry  Gleason,  Sec’y.  National  Ass’n. 

Fire  Brick  Mfg’rs. 

New  York,  Dec.  23,  ’91. 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. 

Our  readers  don’t  have  to  look  at  us 
much  to  be  convinced  that  we  are  in 
a  healthy,  robust  condition.  This 
number  includes  106  pages,  being  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  best  clay  journal 
ever  printed.  We  have  no  complaints 
to  make.  None  whatever.  We  are 
both  well  and  happy,  thank  you. 


OUR  FIELD. 

A  New  Year  has  dawned  upon  us,  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  it  is  to  be  a  year  of  remarkable 
activity  in  all  industrial  lines,  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  the  clayworking  industries. 
1891  was,  as  a  whole,  a  prosperous  year. 
The  bountiful  crops  harvested  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  failure  of  crops  in  Europe 
must  tend  to  increase  largely  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  American 
manufacturers  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

For  ourselves  the  outlook  is  most 
promising.  The  Clay-Worker  never 
entered  a  year  with  brighter  prospects. 
Subscriptions  are  pouring  in  from  all 
quarters  and  with  them  come  kindly 
words  of  appreciation  and  good  wishes 
that  but  adds  fuel  to  the  flame  of  our 
ambition — that  this  is  true  future  work 
and  results  will  prove.  Our  field  is 
growing  and  so  are  our  facilities.  The 
Cl  ay- Worker’s  past  record  will  be  bro¬ 
ken,  and  a  better  paper  will  be  published 
in  1892  than  ever  before. 

To  the  many  new  friends  and  patrons, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  stood  by 


us  in  the  past  and  aided  in  the  good 
work  by  their  active  support,  we  return 
thanks,  and  wish  one  and  all  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  Happy  New  Year. 


GOOD  WORK,  WELL  DONE. 

The  Avork  done  by  Mr.  Randall,  in  the 
interest  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  Brickmaker  was  launched,  was 
of  great  value,  and  Mr.  Randall  did  as 
much  to  make  the  Association  a  success 
as  any  other  person. — Brickmaker. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  appreciated,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  above  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  craft  through¬ 
out  the  county;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  the  “launching”  of  our  Chi¬ 
cago  contemporary  has  affected  our 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  Association  or 
anything  else.  We  have  kept  right 
along  working  for  the  good  of  the  craft 
in  every  possible  way.  First,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  best  trade  paper  in  our  line 
ever  published  in  Europe  or  America 
secondly,  by  furnishing  the  best  means 
of  advertising,  the  very  best  article,  and, 
incidentially,  as  a  means  of  applying 
what  we  teach,  in  laboring  to  build  up 
the  National  Association,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  from  a  variety  of  sources 
that  in  all  these  departments  of  work  we 
have  not  labored  in  vain.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  abatement  of  zeal  or  any 
change  of  front  in  any  department  of 
our  work,  dating  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  launching  mentioned  above.  We 
are  making  a  better  paper  every  year, 
but  our  contemporary  is  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  We  simply  have  better 
facilities,  a  larger  field  and  greater  ex¬ 
perience.  All  of  which  bring  us 
deserved  fruits. 

THE  DEVIL  QUOTING  SCRIPTURE 

One  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world 
is  quoting  scripture ;  besides,  it  is  a  sure 
mark  of  piety — at  least  of  outside  piety. 
To  this  end  it  is  one  of  the  favorite 
tricks  of  the  devil,  so  common  that  in¬ 
telligent  men  suspect  at  once  that  there 
is  something  devilish  intended  when¬ 
ever  they  find  a  man  of  doubtful  verac¬ 
ity  beginning  a  tirade  by  a  quotation 
from  scripture.  Of  course  everybody 
now  understands  that  when  the  devil 
prefaced  his  remarks  to  the  Saviour  by 
scripture  quotations,  he  intended  to  be 
considered  very  good  himself.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  world  now  for  our  juvenile 
but  ambitious  little  contemporary  of 
Chicago  to  deceive  any  one  by  begin¬ 
ning  its  tirade  against  the  Clay-Worker 


by  a  passage  from  the  decalogue.  Of 
what  follows  we  cannot  say,  as  an  old- 
time  preacher  said,  “It  lies  like  the 
devil,”  meaning,  as  he  explained  it,  lies 
in  the  manner  of  the  devil,  who  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  tell  a  little  truth  for  the 
purpose  of  sugar-coating  a  big  and  mis¬ 
chievous  falsehood.  The  trouble  is, 
there  is  not  enough  truth  in  its  whole 
page  of  personal  abuse  to  deceive  any 
one. 

By  the  way,  we  have  never  known  any 
great  success  achieved  by  attempting  to 
build  upon  the  ruins  of  another.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  carp  at  the  ambiti¬ 
ous  little  paper  at  Chicago.  If  there  is 
room  for  it,  it  will  live;  if  not,  it  will 
“writh  in  pain”  a  while,  then  depart. 
The  Clay-Worker  is  very  prosperous, 
thank  you,  increasing  annually  in  e\’ery- 
thing  that  goes  to  make  a  useful  paper, 
and  all  without  having  to  quote  script¬ 
ure  in  order  to  mislead  its  readers. 


THE  CORNER  STONE. 

Some  one  once  said  that  the  corner 
stone  of  the  public  is  the  hearthstone, 
and  then  proceeded  to  read  a  lecture  to 
mothers  about  staying  at  home  and 
seeing  that  no  harm  comes  by  neg¬ 
lect  to  this  corner  stone.  That  is  all 
right  enough.  Every  mother  owes 
much  to  her  hearthstone,  which  she 
may  not  neglect  and  be  guiltless  if  home 
loses  its  attractions.  But  what  has  the 
father  to  do  with  this  hearthstone? 
While  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
attachment  of  the  father  to  the  home 
depends  largely  upon  the  wife  and 
mother  who  presides  there,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  happiness  and  usefulness 
of  all  depend  largely  upon  the  husband 
and  father.  No  perplexities  in  business 
or  fatigue  from  work  can  justify  sullen¬ 
ness  and  crossness  in  that  little  circle 
called  home.  If  the  corner-stone  of  the 
republic  is  the  hearth-stone  the  man  of 
the  house  is  as  much  bound  to  look 
after  its  interests  as  the  woman.  It  will 
take  the  united  and  harmonious  labors 
of  both  to  make  home  happy. 

THAT  BOY 

That  is  a  cruel  fate  which  compels  a 
boy  to  put  forth  all  his  strength  from 
the  day  he  can  make  himself  useful  in 
some  work  that  is  to  produce  pecuniary 
results,  to  the  neglect  of  his  better  fac¬ 
ulties;  yet  it  is  hardly  more  cruel  than 
the  fate  which  puts  a  boy  to  books  to 
the  neglect  of  the  essential  trainings  to 
a  useful  life.  In  many  cases  this  is  the 
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greater  wrong.  The  former  may  at 
least  become  a  useful  producer,  while 
the  latter  never  produces  anything. 
Brickmakers  may  have  to  do  with  both 
of  these  classes.  There  are  many  things 
a  boy  can  do  about  a  brickyard,  and 
there  are  always  boys  whose  needs  com¬ 
pel  them  to  accept  any  compensation 
an  employer  may  offer.  Some  of  these, 
from  the  necessities  of  home  life,  may 
have  had  few  advantages  for  mental  im¬ 
provement.  A  humane  employer  can 
not  only  get  from  them  the  manual 
service  contracted  for,  but  he  may  in¬ 
spire  an  ambition  to  become  more  than 
beasts  of  burden;  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  so.  Perhaps  the  boy  may  indicate 
no  wish  to  be  more  than  that.  This 
only  makes  it  the  more  a  duty  to  plant 
aspirations  and  to  aid  in  their  devel¬ 
opment. 

There  may  be  another  boy  about  the 
premises.  Want  does  not  drive  him 
into  the  brickyard  for  the  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  A  well-to-do  if  not  a  rich  father 
supplies  his  needs,  and  the  school,  not 
the  yard,  is  his  portion.  Tnere  is  great 
danger  that  this  boy  may  be  neglected 
at  a  more  vital  point  than  the  other. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  par¬ 
ents  have  become  suddenly  rich.  The 
boy  is  apt  to  infer  from  words  and 
deeds  that  labor  is  ignoble,  and  most 
of  all,  he  learns  to  despise  the  persuit 
his  father  follows.  That  parent  who 
does  not  begin  at  the  very  beginning 
to  teach  his  boy  to  work  commits  a 
grievous  wrong  against  the  boy.  Give 
him  all  the  education  you  can,  but, 
above  all,  teach  him  how  to  work. 

THE  FATE  OF  A  “YALLER”  DOG. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  a 
“yaller”  dog.  The  dog  himself  felt  very 
big,  but  he  was  really  no  bigger  than 
common  dogs,  if  as  big,  but  that  made 
no  difference;  he  was  a  great  barker, 
and  when  there  was  nothing  near  his 
size  to  bark  at  he  would  squat  on  his 
haunches  and  bark  at  the  moon  by  the 
hour;  but  the  moon  kept  right  along, 
just  as  if  there  never  was  a  “yaller”  dog. 
This  made  the  “yaller”  dog  very  mad  and 
he  tried  to  jump  to  the  moon  but  he 
fell  far  short  of  the  moon,  and  the  moon 
kept  right  along  just  the  same.  At  last 
the  “yaller”  dog  died  from  sheer  barking 
and  jumping,  and  the  man  who  owned 
him  has  never  had  a  “yaller”  dog  since. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  Whenever  you  see  a  paper 
whose  chief  business  is  barking  at  big¬ 
ger  and  better  papers  that  keep  right 


along,  just  think  what  became  of  the 
yaller  dog  that  made  barking  at  the 
moon  his  life  work.  The  dog  died  and 
no  one  was  sorry,  but  the  moon  kept 
right  along. 


RAILROAD  FARES 

The  time  has  fully  come  to  demand 
a  more  equitable  schedule  of  railroad  fares 
than  has  yet  been  adopted.  By  combina¬ 
tions  the  railroads  have  prevented  lower 
rates  on  competing  lines,  and  have  regu¬ 
lated  excursion  rates  by  ironclad  and 
oppressive  conditions,  so  that  only  large 
political  gatherings  can  avail  themselves 
of  them.  Industrial  interests  are  wholly 
ignored,  except  under  restrictions  that 
are  practically  prohibitory.  There  is 
but  one  relief  possible,  and  that  is  to 
fix  the  rates  for  all  travelers  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  for  any  one.  There  is  no  good 
business  reason  why  a  farmer,  going  to 
the  city  to  sell  his  produce,  should  not 
have  as  cheap  rates  as  the  city  merchant 
has  when  he  goes  to  the  country  to  sell 
his  goods.  The  fact  that  this  one  buys 
a  thousand  miles,  and  that  one  only  ten 
should  cut  no  figure  at  all.  Men  attend¬ 
ing  industrial  conventions  should  have 
as  low  rates  as  politicians  have  in  at¬ 
tending  political  conventions.  In  short, 
the  law  should  fix  rates,  at  least  in 
Indiana,  at  not  over  two  cents  a  mile. 


THE  OHIO  ASSOCIATION 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage  Association 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  February  9 
and  10, 1892.  The  programme,  which  is 
nearly  completed,  will  be  of  unusual 
interest.  A  large  attendance  of  the 
brick  and  tilemakers  of  Ohio  is  desired. 
Come  early,  brethren,  and  stay  until  the 
benediction.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss 
this  opportunity  of  increasing  your 
knowledge  and  extendingyouracquaint- 
ance  among  your  fellow  craftsmen, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  re¬ 
duced  rates  on  all  railroads.  For  pro¬ 
grammes  and  other  information,  address 
the  secretary,  W.  D.  Richardson, 
North  Baltimore,  O. 


We  have  received  a  specimen  Mexican 
brick  from  our  valued  correspondent, 
R.  M.  Greer  of  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  and 
will  place  it  on  exhibtion  at  the  coming 
Convention  in  Washington.  We  hope 
the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  see 
to  it  that  this  feature  of  the  annual 
meeting  is  not  neglected. 


UTAH  PRESSED  BRICK. 

The  Salt  Lake  Company’s  Operations 
Successful 

One  of  Salt  Lake’s  important  new  in¬ 
dustries,  which  has  developed  into  a 
success  during  the  past  year, is  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  pressed  brick  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Pressed  Brick  Company.  This 
company  is  the  result  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  energy  of  the  leading  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  and  building, 
and  they  established  a  first-class  plant 
at  the  works  on  the  State  Road,  six  miles 
south  of  the  city.  The  Boyd  Brick  Press 
and  attending  machinery  works  in 
splendid  style,  and  the  character  of  the 
work  turned  out  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  company’s  exhibit  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  fair,  and,  in 
addition,  a  special  premium  for  the 
best  red  front  brick.  The  Shale  premi¬ 
um  brick  is  pronounced  by  all  con¬ 
tractors  to  be  equal  to  the  St.  Louis 
hydraulic. 

Among  recent  structures  where  the 
Salt  Lake  pressed  brick  has  been  used, 
are  the  front  of  Z.  C.  M.  I.  addition, 
Joseph  E.  Taylor’s,  E.  Snelgrove’s,  B.  S. 
Youngster’s  place  and  several  other 
places. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  as  follows:  J.  P.  Cahoon 
president;  W.  J.  Tuddenham,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  I.  Simkins,  treasurer;  Harry 
Haynes,  secretary;  and  T.  S.  Austin,  C. 
J.  Brain  and  George  Curley. — Salt  Lake 
Het  aid,  December  25. 


GOOD  READING  FOR  BRICKMAKERS 

New  Orleans,  La.,  October  9,  1891. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  29th 
ult.,  making  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our 
Quaker  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill,  we  have  to 
say  that  our  machinery  has  been  running  steadily 
for  the  past  three  years,  making  about  5.000,000  of 
brick  every  year.  We  are  entirely  pleased  with  our 
outfit,  and  cheerfully  recommend  same  to  any  one 
desirous  of  making  bricks  by  the  soft  mud  process. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son. 

Coatesville,  Ind.,  October  16,  1991. 

Gentlemen:— After  four  years’ use  of  the  horse¬ 
power,  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine,  will  say  that 
it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  It  makes  a  square 
brick,  costs  less  per  thousand  than  the  old  way  by 
hand,  and  better  demand  for  machine  made  brick 
here.  Cost  for  repairs  for  four  years,  $2.50.  Ma¬ 
chine  will  work  clay  that  you  cannot  mold  by 
hand.  Very  Respectfully, 

Harlan  Bros. 

The  above  are  samples  of  the  many 
testimonial  letters  we  are  receiving  from 
our  patrons,  who  are  making  brick  and 
money  with  the  Quaker.  If  you  want 
to  get  in  line,  write  us  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  Fletcher  &  Thomas. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

See  our  ad.  on  page  100. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Mr.  Groscup  will  start  a  brickyard  at 
Garrett,  Ind. 

G.  E.  Moody  will  establish  a  brickyard 
at  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex.,  is  to  have  a  large 
press  brick  factory. 

Win.  Burke  will  make  pressed  brick  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  next  season. 

W.  J.  Bickerstaff,  Columbus,  Ga., 
wants  a  flower-pot  machine. 

An  excellent  bed  of  kaolin  is  said  to 
have  been  located  near  Centralia,  Wis. 

The  Garfield  Brick  Co.,  Damascus,  0., 
intend  putting  in  a  dry  press  machine. 

Bellaire,  Ohio,  will  probably  have  an¬ 
other  paving  brick  plant  next  season. 

Spearfish,  S.  D.,  it  thought  to  be  a 
good  point  for  the  location  of  a  brick¬ 
yard. 

Thos.  &  Jack  Foster  will  both  increase 
the  capacity  of  their  brickyards  at  Du 
Bois,  Pa. 

Charleston,  Ill.,  is  thought  to  be  a 
good  point  for  the  location  of  a  paving 
brick  plant. 

Burnham  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
purchased  the  Millmont  &  Grider  brick¬ 
yard  near  there. 

S.  N.  Collins  of  the  firm  of  Stewart  & 
Collins,  brickmakers,  Hastings,  Neb., 
died  Dec.  11,  ’91. 

Thos.  Nightingale,  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  Toronto,  Ontario,  died  Dec. 
17,  ’91,;  aged  65. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Press  Brick  Co. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,- 
000,  to  $250,000. 

Gillick  Bros,  of  Carondolet,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  purchased  a  Simpson  four 
mold  machine. 

Jno.  F.  Durm  and  others  are  organ¬ 
izing  a  company  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Ocala,  Fla. 

Miller  &  Egan  will  double  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  their  paving  brick  works  near 
Nebraska  Citv,  Neb. 

Fine  paving  brick  clay  is  found  near 
Alton,  Ill.,  and  a  large  plant  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  erected  there. 

Ernest  Gleason,  Harpersfield,  Ohio,  is 
looking  for  a  desirable  sight  for  the 
location  of  a  brickyard. 

The  Buncombe  Brick  A  Tile  Co.  is  to 
add  new  machinery  in  the  spring  to  its 
works  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Kissel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester 
N.  H.,  burn  their  brick  with  peat,  ob¬ 
tained  near  their  plant. 

S.  M.  Cofran  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  oldest  brickmakers  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  died  Dec.  14,  ’91. 

Louis  Miller,  Arcadia,  Mo.,  wants  to 
purchase  a  portable  soft  clay,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machine. 


The  Montello  Clay  Co.,  will  build 
large  works  near  Sinking  Spring,  six 
miles  wrest  of  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Weber,  La  Balm  Brick  Co.’ 
Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

Jno.  Kloes  will  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  his  brick  plant  near  Belleville,  Ill.,  by 
putting  in  another  press. 

Jared  Valentine  Peck,  the  well  known 
brick  manufacturer,  Portchester,  N.  Y., 
died  Christmas  morning;  aged  76  years. 

The  Grant  Park  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  by  Geo.  M.  Bennett, 
Geo.  N.  Clark  and  others.  Capital  $50,- 
000. 

The  Tower  Grove  Brick  Works  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  are  increasing  their  capacity 
and  are  putting  in  a  Simpson  four  mold 
press. 

J.  L.  Platt  of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  is  start, 
ing  up  a  dry  press  yard  at  Van  Meter- 
near  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  is  putting  in 
Simpson  Presses. 

The  Central  Press  Brick  Company  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  are  increasing  their  ca¬ 
pacity  and  putting  in  another  four  mold 
Simpson  Press. 

A  boiler  in  Wallace’s  brick  works  at 
Irondale,  O.,  exploded  Dec.  19,  killing 
Oscar  Campbell,  14  years  old,  and  de¬ 
molishing  the  works. 

The  Preston  Brick  Tile,  &  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  is  putting  in  new  machinery,  and 
otherwise  improving  their  brick  plant 
at  Hornersville,  N.  Y. 

The  Edgar  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Wausau,  Wis.  Capital 
$10,000.  Walter  Alexander,  G.  F.  Beilis 
and  others  are  interested. 

Wm.  Wisner,  Wooster,  O.,  is  trying  to 
organize  a  company  to  make  paving 
brick  there.  There  are  immense  beds 
of  shale  in  that  vicinity. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  McLagon 
Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  to 
the  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur, 
Ill.,  for  handsome  calendars  for  1892. 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Architectu¬ 
ral  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  has  been  organized 
by  Philip  Corbin,  G.  B.  Post,  G.  S. 
Barkentin  and  others.  Capital  stock 
$25,000. 

Camp  &  Thompson’s  sewer  pipe  plant 
at  Greentown,  O.,  built  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
was  burned  to  the  ground  Christmas. 
The  fire  originated  in  the  engine  room. 
Insurance,  $12,000. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Paving  and  Press 
Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated.  Cap¬ 
ital  $100,000.  The  directors  are  C.  W. 
Larmon,  F.  N.  Davis,  H.  A.  Skinner, 
C.  H.  Coy  and  J.  C.  Lawson. 

Parry  Bros.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
were  the  first  to  run  a  winter  yard  in 
New  England,  are  now  experimenting 
with  oil  and  will  likely  burn  all  of  their 
brick  hereafter  with  that  fuel. 


H.  Brockschmitt  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
starting  up  a  dry  press  yard  and  has 
bought  through  D.  B.  Drummond  a 
Simpson  four  mold  machine  and 
William’s  Cyclone  Pulverizer. 

The  J.  D.  Moran  Mfg.  &  Construction 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000. 
Jno.  D.  Moran  is  president  and  treasurer 
and  Patrick  J.  Ryan  vice-president  and 
secretary. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to 
establish  brick  and  pottery  works  at 
New  Castle,  Colo.  The  officers  are 
Perry  Coryell,  Pres.;  S.  M.  Thompson, 
Manager;  Max  Shayer  Secy,  and  J.  W 
Ross,  Treas. 

Lacon,  Ala.,  is  the  new  post-office 
address  of  the  Standard  Brick  &  Tile 
Works.  The  station  was  formerly  called 
Cedar  Crossing.  G.  P.  Orendorff  is  the 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  brick 
works. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas  report  sales  of 
complete  heavy  steam-power  outfit  of 
brick  machinery  to  parties  in  Aikin,  S. 
C.,  also  in  western  parts  of  this  State. 
They  are  expecting  to  make  shipments 
soon  to  three  points  in  South  America. 

A  new  clay  disintregrator  is  illustrated 
on  page  58.  The  inventor,  Mr.  R.  N 
Ross,  has  had  a  very  wide  experience  in 
manipulating  clays  of  all  kinds  and 
knows  what  is  needed  in  this  character 
of  work. 

The  “Monarch,”  a  new  stiff  clay  ma¬ 
chine  made  by  the  Wellington  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  is  illustrated  on  pages  84  and 
85  of  this  issue.  Those  who  have  been 
using  it  the  past  season  commend  the 
‘Monarch”  very  highly. 

The  Crescent  pottery  in  Trenton  N. 
J.,  one  of  the  largest  sanitary  ware  pot¬ 
teries  in  the  United  States,  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  Christmas.  It 
is  thought  the  fire  was  of  incendiary 
origin.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100- 
000.;  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  is  supplying  the  Central 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  North  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  with  another  four  mold  machine. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  order  they 
have  given  for  the  Simpson  four  mold 
press. 

On  page  86  we  introduce  to  the  trade 
a  new  firm  and  a  new  brick  machine. 
Messrs.  Fate  &  Gunsaullus,  however, 
have  both  had  an  extensive  experience 
in  clayworking  machinery,  and  will 
doubtless  make  the  “Plymouth”  a  very 
familiar  name  to  the  craft. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  new  machinery  of  large  capac¬ 
ity  will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  good  as  new,  which  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  column. 

( CONTINUED  ON  PACE  Ifi  ) 
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Link  Belt  Machinery  Co . 49 

Lyons’  Kathairon . 56 

Main  Belting  Co . 58 

Nicoli,  C.  A . 50 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works . 64 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  t  o . 49 

Topp  and  Bauer . 49 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co . 52 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 57 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 53 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 56 

The  Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co  . 54 

Waplington,  W . 52 

Westbrook  &  Wells  . . 52 


Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 


that  we  can  make  it  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  write  to  us  before  plac¬ 
ing  your  orders.'  We  kindly  ask 
all  who  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  look  up  our 
representative  while  there.  He  will 
be  pleased  to  see  you,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  you  a  pointer. 

We  wish  to  extend  to  the  trade 
our  hearty  thanks  for  their  liberal 
patronage  and  trust  they  will  favor 
us  with  a  continuance,  which  we 
will  ever  endeavor  to  fully  merit 
and  trust  the  trade  will  each  year 
WONDER  more.  Wishing  you 
all  a  happy  and  prosperous  ’92,  we 
remain,  Very  truly  yours, 


FRANKFORT,  END. 

@®~See  Ad.  on  Page  101. 
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join  HIE  V 

Who  ape  using  oup  Presses. 


Raymond’s  Automatie  Dumping  Car. 

Oui»  flutoraatie  Dumping  Cat*,  Port¬ 
able  Tt*aek  and  Winding  Drum.  The 
most  eeonomieal  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  elay  knouin. 


RED  BRICK  1 

FIRE  BRICK  Can  be  made  or 
PRYING  BLOCKS  (  tRe  one  press. 
ROOFING  TILE  J 


Automatic  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


30,000  lbs.  pressure. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  potuer 
re-presses  in  the  uuorld.  8  different 
styles. 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Briek  Press. 


66 We  Are  the  People” 


Who  manufacture 


the  “Columbian," 


“Automatic"  and  “Perfection"  Presses. 


Accept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

<?.U /.  n/W/h°ND  &  <?°” 

xD^^rTonsr,  ohio. 


^  " 

L 

f iii  '''i 

IliiiiSi 

1 

jljiL. _ _ M 

l 

Hi!11!111 

8'  j-SgsS^szr&SS? 

Raymond’s  (Drought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


Self  Contained  minding  Drum 
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J.  J.  Johnson,  engineer  of  mainten¬ 
ance  of  way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  states  that  vitrified 
brick  pavements  were  laid  in  front  of 
the  depots  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  in  1874, 
and  Washington  in  1889,  and  that  the 
pavements  have  been  durable,  although 
subject  to  heavy  traffic. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  is  going  to  have  a  dry 
press  brick  plant.  The  National  Brick 
and  Tile  Co.  has  been  organized,  Mr. 
Geo.  A.  Berry  being  one  of  the  leading 
spirits.  They  have  ordered  a  4-Mold 
Boyd  Brick  Press  and  outfit  from  Messrs, 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  of  Chicago, 
and  expect  to  begin  operation  in  the 
early  spring. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur, 
Ill.,  write  that  their  trade  the  past  year 
has  been  much  larger  than  ever  before 
and  the  prospects  for  ’92  could  hardly 
be  better.  They  have  some  new  ma¬ 
chinery  to  offer  the  coming  season  which 
they  think  will  become  very  popular  as 
its  merits  are  demonstrated.  For  full 
particulars  see  their  ad.  on  another  page 
or  write  them  for  circulars. 

The  Liberty  Mfg.  Co.  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  who  were  completely  burned  out  a 
short  time  since,  with  their  characteristic 
energy  are  already  rebuilding  their 
plant  and  expect  to  be  in  operation  in 
less  than  thirty  days.  A  6-Mold  Boyd 
Brick  Press,  with  dry-pan  and  complete 
outfit,  have  already  been  shipped  to 
them,  and  they  will  start  in  again  with 
a  capacity  of  30  to  40  M  brick  per  day. 


On  the  first  inside  page  of  this  issue 
our  readers  will  find  the  ad.  of  a  new 
firm — the  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 
Co.  They  have  secured  patents  on  an 
improved  kiln  and  also  on  a  new  Hv- 
draulic  Press  brick  machine  for  which 
many  important  advantages  are  claimed. 
They  also  offer  the  trade  an  excavator 
for  gathering  dry  clay  that  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Dry-press  brickmakers  will 
find  it  a  labor  and  money  saving  de¬ 
vice. 

At  Rockmart,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  very 
fine  paving  brick  shale  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  some  of  the  prominent 
business  men  of  Atlanta  have  formed  a 
company  and  are  now  erecting  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  by 
the  dry  process.  They  have  had  the 
shale  thoroughly  tested  by  this  process, 
and  have  ordered  a  4-Mold  Boyd  Press, 
dry-pan,  and  necessary  machinery  for 
the  purpose,  and  expect  to  be  running 
within  the  next  sixty  days. 

The  manufacture  of  vitrified  paving 
brick  by  the  dry  process  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  and  new  plants  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country.  The 
latest  one  that  we  have  heard  of  is  about 
to  be  started  by  the  Brooks  &  Coomber 
Vitrified  Brick  Co.  of  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Messrs.  Brooks  &  Coomber,  who  are  both 
well  known  brickmakers  in  this  section, 
have  thoroughly  investigated  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  paving  brick  by  this  process,  and 
are  confident  of  abundant  success.  They 
will  use  a  4-Mold  Boyd  Press. 


Next  of  interest  in  the  Convention 
City  to  the  White  House  and  the 
Washington  Monument,  will  be  five 
Columbian  Re-presses,  pressing  60,000 
brick  per  day,  operated  from  one  line 
shaft,  on  the  yards  of  the  Washington 
Brick  Machine  Co.  These  yards  are 
accessible  by  street-car  and  will  require 
but  a  few  moments  time  to  visit  them. 
Much  of  note  besides  the  above  can  be 
seen  on  these  yards,  as  their  methods  of 
making  brick  are  dissimilar  to  that  of 
all  other  firms  in  the  U.  S.,  except  per¬ 
haps  their  manner  of  re-pressing. 

Our  Philadelphia  Correspondent  writes 
that  the  brick  trade  there  as  far  as  man¬ 
ufacturing  is  concerned,  is  at  a  standstill, 
although  a  considerable  is  being  sold. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the 
prevailing  low  prices  of  this  year  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  as  a  combination  is 
about  to  be  formed  of  all  the  largest 
firms  in  the  city.  At  present  there  ex¬ 
ists  one  association  and  the  plan  as 
proposed  is  to  organize  three  distinct 
associations,  dividing  the  yards  as  fol¬ 
lows:  All  those  north  of  Market  to 
be  in  the  Northern  Branch;  those  south 
of  Market  in  the  Southern  Branch,  and 
those  west  of  the  Schuylkill  River  in 
the  Western  Branch.  In  this  manner 
it  is  hoped  to  adjust  matters  and  make 
an  equitable  arrangement  whereby  the 
manufacturers  can  earn  money  instead 
of  losing  it  as  they  claim  this  year. 


GEORGE  rniUUER.  B.  P.  EGHJ^. 

or-ncs:  or 

miLiLiE^  &  E GRfi 
Vitmfied  Paving  Brick  Works. 

(Copy)  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Nov.  24,  1891. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentl  emen : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd  inst.  in  regard  to  the  working  of  your 
‘‘C-CD’’  Machine,  would  say  that  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  same.  We 
are  not  running  the  machine  to  full  speed  but  are  making  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  thousand  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  machine  which  yours  replaced 
never  gave  us  satisfaction,  and  >  although  guaranteed  to  make  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  per  day,  never  averaged  over  twenty-five. 

We  believe  your  machine  the  best  and  strongest  stiff  mud  machine  in  the 
market,  and  are  satisfied  it  makes  a  stronger  and  heavier  paving  brick 
than  any  we  know  of.  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  any  person  wanting  to 
buy  to  us,  and  all  they  need  is  to  see  the  machine  at  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  MILLER  &  EGAN. 
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A  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  state  that  the 
past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
one  since  they  have  been  in  the  bus¬ 
iness;  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  the 
demand  for  their  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrators  was 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  works. 
We  visited  their  shops  recently  and 
found  they  had  enlarged  and  improved 
their  plant  wonderfully.  The  prosperity 
of  this  firm  is  good  proof  that  their  ma¬ 
chinery  does  what  they  claim  for  it 
Mr.  Potts  states  that  in  the  past  year 
they  have  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000  for  new  tools  alone.  The  day  of 
our  visit  they  were  testing  a  new  planer 
which  Mr.  Potts  states  is  the  largest  in 
the  city.  They  have  lately  added  a  full 
line  of  the  most  improved  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick-molds  and 
brickyard  supplies;  thus  insuring  their 
customers  the  very  best  that  can  be  made, 
which  they  could  not  guarantee  when 
they  purchased  brick  molds  and  barrows 
from  other  manufacturers. 

The  demand  for  their  Mold  Sander 
was  double  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
outlook  for  next  season  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Potts  states  that  the  outlook  for 
the  year  1892  is  unusually  good ;  they 
receiving  more  inquiries  for  biick  ma¬ 
chinery  than  ever  before  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  machine 
to  manufacture  street  pavers,  Messrs. 
Potts  &  Co.  have  now  under  way  patterns 
for  machines  which  they  think  will  un¬ 
questionably  take  the  lead  over  Auger 
and  Plunger  machines,  both  for  density 
and  weight  of  brick,  as  well  as  capacity, 
and  the  brick  made  will  have  no  la¬ 
mination. 

The  “Hotel  Oxford”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  hotel  just  opened  in  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
T.  R.  Marshall  &  Co.,  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  hotel  men.  It  is  centrally  located 
(Cor.  14th  St.  and  N.  Y.  Ave).  Three 
systems  of  street  railroads  pass  the  door 
making  every  point  of  the  city  easily 
accessible.  It  is  only  two  blocks  from 
the  Convention  Hall  and  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  three  from  the  principal 
hotels.  A  special  rate  of  $2.50  a  day 
will  be  made  to  those  attending  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association.  Mr.  Albert 
Gleason,  of  Washington,  is  interested  in 
Hotel  Oxford,  and  writes  that  they  are 
going  to  take  especially  good  care  of  all 
attending  the  coming  Convention,  who 
stop  there. 


MEETING  OF  TILE  AND  BRICK  CON¬ 
VENTIONS. 


Illinois — Springfield,  January  19  and 
20,  1892.  G.  C.  Stoll,  Secretary,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Iowa — Des  Moines,  February  3  and  4, 
1892.  C.  L.  Smith,  Secretary,  North 
English,  la. 

Ohio — Columbus,  February  9  and  10, 
1892.  W.  D.  Richardson,  Secretary, 
North  Baltimore,  O. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK 


Brickm  akers’  Manual,  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Price  $3.00. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  work  on 
brickmaking  yet  published.  The  auth¬ 
ors,  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J.  A.  Reep,  are 
not  only  able  writers,  but  are  both  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmakers  of  large  experience, 
and  have  told  in  a  plain,  concise  manner 
what  they  know  about  brickmaking, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Every 
branch  of  the  work  is  fully  explained. 
From  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “Hints  on  starting  a  brickyard,” 
through  to  the  closing  pages  it  is  brim 
full  of  instructive  matter.  No  brick- 
maker  who  does  not  “know  it  all”  should 
be  without  it,  while  the  new  beginner 
or  student  will  find  it  well  nigh  invalu¬ 
able.  The  index  is  veiy  elaborate  and 
makes  it  especially  valuable  as  a  book 
of  reference.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  with  gilt  title,  and  contains 
over  200  pages.  To  those  looking  for 
practical  information  it  is  worth  many 
times  the  price. 

TO  WASHINGTON  VIA  B.  and  0.  R.  R. 

Announcement  of  Reduced  Rates  to  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

To  delegates  and  their  families  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  January  12th  to  16th,  the  B 
&  O.  R.  R.,  offers  a  greatly  reduced  rate 
of  a  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip 
upon  the  certificate  plan.  As  the  B.  & 
O.  is  the  shortest,  quickest,  and  most 
convenient  route  to  Washington  from 
the  West  it  strikes  the  traveler  at  once 
as  the  ideal  line.  Vestibuled  Limited 
Express  trains,  with  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  attached  run  through  to  Washing¬ 
ton  without  change,  and  with  only  one 
night  on  the  road  from  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago,  Columbus  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  trains  cross  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  bringing  into  view  of  pas¬ 
sengers  the  most  picturesque  and  varied 


scenery  on  the  American  continent. 
An  illustrated  guide  to  Washington  will 
be  furnished  free  on  application  to 
Charles  O.  Scull,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Full  information  as  to  time  of  trains, 
rates  of  fare,  etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  following  agents:  L.  S. 
Allen,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  the  Rookery,  Chicago;  O.  P.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Depot,  Cincinnati; 
C.  P.  Craig,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  415  Broadway,  New  York  ;  A.  J. 
Simmons,  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  211  Washington  street,  Boston ; 
C.  R.  Mackenzie,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  833  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  S.  B.  Hege,  City  Passenger  Agent, 
1351  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Pittsburgh;  W.  E.  Reppert, 
Division  Passenger  Agent,  Columbus;  G. 
M.  Taylor,  Passenger  Agent,  105  North 
Broadway,  St.  Louis ;  or  Chas.  O.  Scull, 
G.  P.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  brick  and  tile  factory  will  be  erected 
at  Storm  Lake,  la.,  in  the  spring. 

Anthony  Ittner’s  brick  works  at  St. 
Louis  were  destroyed  by  fire  January  2. 
The  boiler  house,  engine  room  and  ma¬ 
chine  house  were  burned,  but  the  stor¬ 
age  and  kiln  sheds  were  saved.  Loss, 
$25,000.  Insured  for  $9,600. 

The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  have  lately 
reduced  the  price  of  their  Ewart  De¬ 
tachable  Link-Belting,  all  sizes,  nearly 
50  per  cent,  from  former  prices.  This 
reduction  will,  no  doubt,  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  users  of  elevating  and 
conveying  machinery  (of  which  Link- 
Belting  forms  so  large  a  part),  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  manufacturers  that  this 
concession  on  their  part  will  create  a 
still  larger  demand  in  the  future  for 
their  labor-saving  devices  amongst  the 
clayworking  industries. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewer 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

465,288.  Brick  Kiln.  Jas.  W.  Penfield, 
Willoughby,  O. 

465,301.  Steam  Brick  Machine.  Wm. 
W.  Wallace  and  R.  C.  Penfield,  Will¬ 
oughby,  O. 

465,364.  Roofing  Tile.  J.  E.  Donald¬ 
son,  Montezuma,  and  E.  C.  Elder, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

465.978.  Pallet  Brick  Represser.  Chas. 

R.  Swain,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

466,145.  Brick  &  Tile  Cutting  Machine. 
John  W.  Aregood  and  G.  H.  Aregood 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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STRONG,  WELL-BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-  t'ower. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  Firebox  BOILERS  mediate  delivery. 

ffwTFor  descriptive  catalogue  address 

diflNDLER -TAYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


IKK,  stay  LOR  CO. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


make  (be  Wheels 
mat  are  the 
best  for  BRICK 
and  TILE 
TRUCKS  and 
BURROWS. 


fi®“Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARN  ED  >1  ETA I.  WHEEL,  CO.,  New  I.ondon,  O. 


.  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE •  • 

. 


°SES 


PVLSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS- HEW  YORK. 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891 ) 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


UttllMintigCo. 

\  CHICAaO. 

Manufacturers  of 


Elevators  and  Conveyors 

FOR  THE  ECONOMICAL  HANDLING  Op  CLAY  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORmS. 


We  have  lately  reduced  the  price  of  Link-Belting  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  copy 
of  Revised  List  on  application. 


M  ENTION  THE  ClAY-WoRKER 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each 
insertion  ;  aboutseven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.— A  dry-press  brick  machine.  For 
particulars  write  to  M.  Dering, 

12.  Ip.  c.  Beardstown,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  yard  foreman  of  ma¬ 
chine  yard.  Understand  all  repairing  of 
machines  and  management  of  men,  etc. 

Address,  W.  A.  J. 

12-  2.  d.  Care  of  “Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  —  Two  second-hand  tempering 
wheels,  one  stiff  clay  brick  machine— the 
Penfield  preferred.  All  must  be  in  good  repair 
and  A.  No.  i  order.  Address  Lock  Box  614, 

1-  2.  — ?  Austin,  Minn. 


WANTED— Position  as  foreman  by  a  man  of 
thirteen  years  experience  in  mak  ng  and 
burning  of  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick  and  drain  tile. 

•T  Iv  O  F  B  E  L 

1.  Ip.  1.  St.  ( lements,  Ontario,  Can. 


FOR  SALE — A  gond  Eagle  Pulverizer,  has  run 
about  30  dsys  only.  Would  exchange  for  a 
good  second-hand  eng  ne  and  boiler,  15  to  20  horse 
power.  Address,  D.  A.  Allen, 

L  1.  d.  Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 


\\T E  will  give  an  interest  to  any  responsible 
YY  parties  who  will  manufacture  one  of  our 
dry  press  brick  machines,  which  we  have  recently 
obtained  a  patent  of  For  particulars, 

1. 1  d.  Birmingham  (Mo.)  Brick  Co. 


WANTED,  i  irst-class  superintendent  to  man¬ 
age  a  large  plant  in  Pennsylyania.  manufac¬ 
turing  vitrified  paving  bricks,  fire-proof  building 
bricks  and  fire  bricks.  None  hut  experienced  and 
capable  parties  need  apply.  Age  preferred.  30  to 
40.  Address,  L.  Arge, 

12.  tf  d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED— An  experienced  man  in  fire  clay. 

Must  be  thoroughly  competent  to  equip  and 
take  charg.-  of  new  fire  clay  works  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  fire  clay,  brick,  furnace 
block,  etc.  Also  understand  the  making  of  build¬ 
ing  brick,  drain  tile,  etc.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  experience,  where  employed,  salary 
expected  and  references.  Works  located  in  Socor¬ 
ro,  Now  Mexico.  Address 

The  Socorro  Fire  Clay  Co., 

1- 1-  c.  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


FOR  SALE — We  will  sell  the  whole  or  a  part  in¬ 
terest  in  our  brick  plant,  situated  nine  miles 
from  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  upon  ihree  railroads,  5)4 
acres  of  bank  clay,  private  side  track,  45  horse: 
power  new  Chandler  &  Taylor  engine,  50  horse¬ 
power  boiler,  steam  dry  shed,  stiff  mud  Adrian 
machine,  makes  25,000  brick  per  day.  everything  to 
make  up  a  first-class  plant,  arranged  '  onvenient. 
Rate  per  car  on  brick  to  Kansas  Oitv,  $5.00;  per  car 
coal,  $2.10  per  ton;  wood,  $1  30  The  best  paying 
and  located  ylant  in  or  arouny  Kansas  City.  Our 
object  in  selling  is  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  our  dry  press  brick  machine, 
which  we  have  recently  obtained  a  patent  upon. 
For  particulars,  address  “A.” 

1-  2.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.11 


.“<  ) 


T  FT  FD  C  T.  A  Y  =  W  o  R  K  E  R  . 


WANTED— A  second-hand  clay  crusher  for  tile 
mill;  a  small  one  will  do.  J.  J.  Sabin., 

1. 1.  d.  Fostoria,  0. 


\\J ANTED — By  first-class  brickmaker  location 
YY  in  town  or  city  for  a  brickyard.  Address 
1.  1.  d.  '  Box  200,  Harpersfield,  O. 

A  XT  ANTED— One  second-hand  pug  mill,  open 
VV  top.  and  one  new  one.  Also  some  dump 
cars  and  wire  rope  for  same.  D  A.  Layton, 

1.  1  d.  Florence,  S.  C. 


XXT  ANTED— To  sell  at  once,  two  thousand  feet 
VV  of  1  inch  pipe,  used  one  season,  at  3  cents 
per  foot.  F.  O.  B.,  Birmingham.  Mo. 

1. 1.  d.  Birmingham  (Mo.)  Brick  Co. 


WANTED— A  partner  to  start  a  new  brick  plant. 
For  full  particulars  address 

Martin  Moss, 

1.  2  c.  Norwalk,  0 


FOR  SALE— 4.000  Wooden  Pallets,  also  a  lot  of 
returns,  standards  and  other  parts  of  Iron  Clad 
Dryer,  which  we  offer  very  cheap 

Central  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

1.  1.  d.  Peoria.  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— One  new  two-brick  Boyd 
Dry  Press.  For  particulars  write  to 

H.  Brick,  Tile  &  Terra  Cotta  Co  , 

1.  1.  c  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  8t  DU  Ft, EX  PUMPS. 

J^of^izo/'ItaLi  andVef^tical  Puyv^. 

gesf'Desicjrv  <%  Workmanship. 

ces  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


WANTED— An  enameler,  an  enamel  burner 
and  a  brickyard  superintendent.  None  but 
practical  men  need  apply.  Address 
1. 1,  c. _ Box  44,  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new; 
perfect  order.  Harland  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d. _ _ Chicago,  Ills. 

FOR  SALECH  HAP  FOR  CASH.  Large  Stevenson 
Dry  Pan.  Address, 

Litchfield  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 

11.  3.  c.  Litchfield,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— One  30  horse  power  portable  boiler 
and  engine,  in  good  condition. 

Ferrier  &  Goldin, 

12.  tf.  d. _ Catskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  well  equipped  with 
machinery,  kilns,  etc.  Daily  capacity  40,000. 
For  full  particulars  Address, 

John  C.  Schroeder, 

11.  3.  d.  Onekama,  Mich. 


A  PARTY  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  blocks,  pavers,  fire  brick  or  roofing 
tile,  who  can  command  a  capital  of  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  will  learn  of  a  fine  chance  to  erect  a  clay 
plant  Fine  clays,  cheap  fuel,  nice  soft  water,  free 
lease  of  grounds,  additional  capital,  low  freight 
rates,  are  some  of  the  inducements.  Address 
“P,”  Room  6  Yohn  Block, 

10.  tf.  d.  Indianapolis. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE -Brickyard  property  in 
North  Haven,  Conn  ,  2)4  acres  of  ground  for 
yard;  13  acres  of  choice  clay  land,  with  plenty  of 
sand  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  with  arrangement  for  rail¬ 
road  switi'h  under  sheds.  Only  one  mile  from  the 
city  of  New  Haven  with  a  population  of  100,000, 
where  25, 00", 000  Pallet  brick  are  sold  annually  from 
$8.00  to  $11  00  per  thousand.  This  site  is  situated 
between  two  of  the  best  paying  brickyards  in 
North  Haven,  and  the  only  brickyard  property  in 
North  Haven  that  is  not  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  brick  manufacturers.  For  terms  address 

L.  Sanderson, 

12.  2.  a.  New  Haven,  Conn.. 


ATTENTION  dLAYlIl/O^E^, 

ppuit  Gpouueps, Small  Farmers 
and  Gardeners. 

I  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  red  clay  loam 
subsoil,  within  one  mile  of  Bluff  Springs,  Florida, 
which  I  will  sell  at  a  great  bargain.  On  it  isawell 
finished,  new,  two  story,  twelve-room  house,  and 
all  needed  out  buildings,  excellent  well  of  water, 
garden,  etc.,  etc.  The  land  is  fenced  with  barbed 
wire,  and  forty  acres  in  cultivation,  good  for  all 
farm  and  garden  products.  There  are  six  hun¬ 
dred  young  fruit  trees,  thrifty  and  in  variety. 
There  is  a  first-class  water  power  on  the  land,  and 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  kind  of  clay  for 
all  kinds  of  brick  and  pottery,  and  plenty  wood 
and  timber.  For  health,  scenery  and  convenience 
for  business,  it  is  unsurpassed.  Schools,  churches, 
no  liquor  saloons,  and  good  society,  permanent, 
several  manufacturing  establishments  near  bv, 
and  a  growing  farming  country  around  me.  I  will 
sell  this  fine  property  at  a  great  bargain.  Write  to 
J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 

1.  2.  d.  C.  A.  Moreno. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

-dally  Oxa.tp“a.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  iviaricet  St.  Factories:  { Hovya£!db In^Sh-ofds' 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 

A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer. 

No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


CL^Y  SHINGLE  CO,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The;  Clay  =  worker. 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since. 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 


Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

manufacturers  of 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting-  Rack,  Kiln  Casting-s,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick - 
making. 


FOR  SALE.  One  N.  2  Miller  Brick  press  (new) 
and  one  Carnell  Brick  Press  (almost  new) 
cheap  for  cash.  Box  10, 

11.  tf.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE— A  complete  brick  and  tile  plant, 
joining  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Unlim¬ 
ited  demand  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Will  sell  the 
whole  or  one-half  interest  cheap.  Address 

J.  A.  Kerr, 

1.  Ip-  Ames,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— (On  account  of  other  urgent  busi¬ 
ness)  A  steam  brick  works,  fully  equipped  and 
ready  to  star  up,  and  make  45,000  per  day.  This 
output  can  easily  be  doubled.  Address  H.  2. 

1.  tf  d. _ Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED— A  man  thoroughly  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  entire  management  of  a  brickyard,  ca¬ 
pacity  eight  to  ten  millions  per  year.  Address, 
stating  experience,  etc.,  S.  A.  C. 

1.  1  c.  Box  657,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED— A  first-class  second-hand  brickyard 
outfit,  20,000  to  30,  00  daily  capacity,  boiler, 
engine,  crusher,  pug  mill,  etc.  Penfield  machine 
preferred.  Must  be  guaranteed  in  good  working 
condition  Answer,  stating  full  particulars  and 
lowest  terms,  to  this  office.  Address 
1.  1.  c.  Newark,  Care  “Clay -Worker.” 


FOR  SALE — For  less  than  half  their  value,  sec¬ 
ond  hand  boiler  and  engine— tubular  boiler 
four  foot  shell,  twelve  feet  long;  engine  ten  by 
eighteen.  All  in  good  running  order.  Price  1300. 
Address  W.  H.  Vander  Heyden, 

1.  tf.  135p.  Ionia,  Mich. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St.,  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  «®=Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 

WM.  RADFORD. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saves  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


Baker  Street,  bet.  Greenwich  and  Lombard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


EAGLE  IRON  VORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA.  ' 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users 

Correspondence  solicited.  (Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  thoroughly  competent  man  to 
make  brick  and  tile  and  put  them  on  the 
yard  by  the  thousand.  I  will  furnish  everything 
but  labor— fuel,  oil,  repairs,  etc.— and  advance 
money  to  pay  current  expenses,  or  will  sell  plant 
and  take  pay  in  brick  and  tile.  A  good  chance 
for  the  right  man  without  capital.  Call  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  C.  F.  Tenney, 

1.  1-  c. _ Bement,  Ill. 

WANTED— A  practical  brickmaker  and  burner 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  handling 
and  keeping  of  brick  machinery,  wants  a  place  as 
manager  or  superintendent  in  yard  southeast  of 
Mississippi  River.  Understands  handling  brick 
by  best  improved  methods,  and  fitting  up  new 
plants.  Address  M.,  Care  carrier  No.  5, 

1- 1-  d.  Augusta,  Ga. 


WANTED— Situation  as  Supt.  of  sewer  pipe1 
fire  brick,  dry  pressed,  common  or  paving 
brick  works.  Thoroughly  practical,  thirty  years 
experience;  can  build  works  on  the  most  im 
proved  plan,  or  would  contract  to  deliver  good 
from  kilns  to  responsible  parties.  Address 

^Paver  ** 

12.  2.  2p.  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


A  PARTY  owning  a  large  tract  of  land  is  desirous 
-c*-  of  having  a  Tile  or  Brick  Plant  located  thereon 
and  will  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  capital  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  Tile  or  Brickmaker  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  same  on  an  extensive  scale.  Please 
make  written  proposition  in  full,  saying  how  much 
capital  would  be  required,  bow  many  men  would 
be  employed  and  what  interest  could  be  made  on 
investment.  E.  C.  Thrall, 

11.3.  d.  P.  O.  Box  378,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


WANTED— A  position  as  superintendent  for 
the  erection  and  management  of  works  for 
manufacture  of  paving,  building  and  ornamental 
bricks.  Many  years  experience.  Have  designed 
and  erected  some  of  the  best  plants  in  the  U.  S. 
Can  furnish  exceptional  references  as  to  character 
and  ability  and  familiarity  with  all  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  and  kilus,  for  either  the  wire-cut  or  dry- 
press  process.  Can  furnish  own  setters  and  burn¬ 
ers,  and  what  practical  help  may  be  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  E. 

12.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Four  8%x414x2%.  Six  8%x4%x2%. 
Twenty-seven  8%in.x4)^in.x2>^in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Seventeen  8  %  i  n .  x4%  i  n .  x  2  in . 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in.x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  .  “ 

,  1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  25-horse-power  Boiler  used  only  a  few  months. 
Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill  in 
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'The  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


Cammer’s  Drying,  Calcining  and  Pulverizing 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Processes  for 


DRYING  PHOSPHATE 

CLAY,  MARL,  ETC. 

II 


Rock  and  Pebbles,  also  separates  same  from  clay  and  other  imperities 
without  water.  Capacity  10  to  20  tons  per  hour.  Also, 
dries  clay  for  Brick  Making,  Pottery,  etc.,  as  it  comes  from 
bank,  at  5c  per  ton.  Also,  nearly'  all  kinds  of  wet  and 
sticky  materials. 

Rock  and  Pebbles,  at  any  temperature  from  500°  F.  and  higher,  very 
cheaply  and  rapidly.  Also,  Gypsum,  Rock.  etc.  Labor 
dispensed  with.  Material  handled  by  machinery. 


GYPSUM,  ETC. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock  to  80  mesh  absolute,  and  liner.  Also  separates  ground 

Portland  Cement,  Water  Lime,  and  nearly  all  dry  pulver¬ 
ized  minerals  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons  per  hour,  with 
ALL  GROUND  DRY  MATERIALS,  less  than  one  H.  P.  Also  separates  Ground  Dry  Paints  to 
DRY  PAINTS,  ETC.  any  fineness  wanted. 

Of  Phosphate  Rock.  For  this  and  for  Dry  Paint  Grinding  we  make  decid¬ 
edly  the  best  machine.  Has  large  capacity,  is  durable. 
No  journals  in  machine  or  exposed  to  grit.  Is  a  reliable 
every-day  machine. 


FIRE  PULVERIZING 

DRY  PAINTS,  ETC. 

“DI*Y  PROCESS.’* 

PORTLAND  CEDIENT 

WORKS. 


We  will  furnish  plans  for  “Dry  Process”  Portland  Cement  Works,  and  all 
necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  same,  to 
actual  “bona  fide”  customers. 


Buff  Brick  Clay. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 

Zanesville,  O. 


COLOEIPIO. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  aDd  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  aU,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Virginia,  Illinois,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
The  City  of  Virginia  offers  to  contract  for  50,000 
paving  tile,  8)4x8%x2  in.,  at  $25.00  per  thousand, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  said  brick  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  Virginia,  Illinois. 

We  have  a  good  vein  oi  Potters’  Clay,  plenty  of 
Coal  and  Water,  all  at  one  place,  viz.,  in  the  Coal 
Shaft.  The  Clay  was  examined  by  Mr.  Worthing, 
State  Geologist,  and  pronounced  Potter’s  Clay  of 
good  quality. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to 
Joseph  Wilson  .d 
W.  L.  Black,  ^-Committee. 

L.  H.  Bristow,  ) 

L.  H.  Bristow,  City  Clerk.  9.  3.  c. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8. 12.  A. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 


You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
ni. 


Manufactured  tor  U.  S.  Exclusively  by 

Frontier  Iron  Works, 

DETROIT,  MICH 


Sold  Exclusively  by 

F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son, 

DETROIT,  MICH 


P  A  TFNT0 J* B* CRALLE  &  c°. 

lAl  Dll  1  U  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 

RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  briekmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 


o 


GUAR® 


— JES. 

G.COLDEWE‘&~C? 


swTHst  M I  LWAUKEE.WIS,  SIm 


SEND  FOR 


Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
Borden ,  belleck  &  (Jo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — W e  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 


B0^DEJ^,  gEIiliECK  %  C@.,  Mfrs .  and  Sole  Agents, 

« 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES0PDIE-  MACHINES, 

pugMills.f^e-presses, 
Stoi\ie-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS/TRUCKS, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I  {E  OUTf  ITS 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJID’S  PiLTEiTT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


CINCINNATI 

SBm  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

P.  H.  STRAUS,  manager. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

for 

Kaln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


„  'TJrITEFDRPAMPHLET'  ^  - 

S^KMER&PSil 


DqUBLE STRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 

k  with  _ 
ANo,?°yEo  Socket | 
2  i  FOOT  LENGTHS 
°E  0N1-Y 
UcKMER 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 


Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall,  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


r/-/£T  W/r '/?OA/  / 

ypyer/ir/A/G  &  Vf/sr/i/w/vt?  Co. X 

I  ? 

WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST  ^ 

BRICK  DRYER  | 

IN  THE  MARKET.  V 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


The  Vandelia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Yandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SHUTTERS. 


We  are  prepared  to  execute 
promptly  order  for  Corrugated 

Iron  or  Steel  SHUTTERS  and 
DOORS.  They  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  shutter 
made.  Send  dimensions  for 
estimates. 


THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

O.  Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

ENGINES 

- AND - 

BOILERS 


Build  a  Splendid  Line  of 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK 


RETURN! 

FLUE 


8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  First- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &ENGINE  CO. 

Greenmount  tfve.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A 


■mm 


The:  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  eo  r  . 
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STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak 
ers  and  clavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  dui  ability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  <fe  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


Buena  T7'ista..  T7" a,. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

boilers, 

Steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


^■We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of — 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 


AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Oblo. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCIt\NATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  £f  nc  imm  for 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 


MINING 

CLAY. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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The  Clay  - worker. 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Sole  Agents  for 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 

ORES,  SAND, 

Gj^’  Roller  &  Detachable 


CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 

- For  Handling - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’91  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 

Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom,  4s  South  Canal  Street. 
New  York  Branch,  15  Cortland  Street. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

OLD  BRYANT  &  STRATTON.  NORTH  PENNSYLVANIA  ST..  WHEN  BLOCK.  OPPOSITE  POST-OFFICE. 

THE  HICHEST  GRADE  BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL. 

Established  1850 ;  open  all  the  year ;  enterany  time ;  individual  instruction  ;  lectures ;  large  facul¬ 
ty;  time  short;  expenses  low;  no  fee  for  Diploma ;  a  strictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com¬ 
mercial  center;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 
who  employ  skilled  help ;  no  charge  for  positions ;  unequaled  in  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATALOGUE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


LYONS  KATHA1R0N 


EFFECTUALLY 

PROMOTES 

THE 

LUXURIANT 

GROWTH 

AND 

BEAUTY 

OF 

THE  HAIR 

IMPARTS 


PREVENTS 
THE  HAIR 
FALLING  OUT 

OR 

BECOMING 

GREY 

PREVENTS 

DANDRUFF 


RICH  GLOSS  TO  HAIR  OF  ALL  SHADES. 
KEEPS  THE  SCALP  HEALTHY. 

KATHAIRON  is  a  Scientific  Compound  that  Cleanses  the 
Scalp,  Stimulates  the  Natural  Growth,  Health  and  Beauty  of  the 
Hair,  making  it  Soft,  Silky  and  Vigorous,  giving  it  Length  and 
Strength,  and  CONTAINS  NOTHING  INJURIOUS. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


T  H  R  CLAY  -  W  O  R  EC  K;  R 
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Patented  April  13,1860. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


gsis: 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Meads  the  Procession ! 


We  are  the  people  you  must  see  if  you  wish  the 
best  kiln  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 
extant. 

We  do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  patented. 

We  thiuk  we  have  the  best  system  in  use.  Our 
customers  thi'K  so  too. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  then  you 

WILL  ALSO  AGREE  WITH  US. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  nrogress.  The  best  of  yesterday 
may  ot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  We  have  progressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  but  hope 
to  shortly. 

We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  system  and  adopt  it.  We  also  know 

THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
DESICN  PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS,  etc. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Jfrientttic  Amctinw 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  $3.00  a 
year;  *1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


Valuable  Fire  Clay  Property  For  Sale. 

Consisting  of  about  l,25ti  acres, in  fee  simple,  of 
well  timbered  land,  with  practically  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  unusually  fine  fire  clay,  thoroughly 
tested;  also  mining  rights  on  300  acres  additional. 
The  property  is  intersected  with  main  line  of  rail¬ 
road,  with  good  freight  facilities  in  all  directions. 
For  particulars  pply  to  'T.  B.’  Care  'Clay-Worker.’ 


Frost  Dry  Pan  Grusltors. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  @\(§i) 


£3 


FHOST  EflGIflE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


DAWSONS  IMPROVED  DOlilM  COMBINED  CP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 

Fires  from  both  sides,  either  up  or  down-draft,  from  the  same  filing 
places,  at  will  of  the  operator,  Distributes  and  equalizes  its  own  heat 
without  the  aid  of,  or  manipulating  ot,  dampers,  and  is  yet  under  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  burner  and  beat  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  kiln, 

such  as  sides,  top  and  bottom.  We 
are  enabled  to  burn  the  ware  of 
the  most  uniform  color  and  even 
shrinkage.  Is  especially  adapted 
to  the  successful  burning  of  vitri¬ 
fied  street  paving  brick  or  any  ware 
requiring  even  and  intense  heat. 

All  parts  are  accessible  to  view 

during  the  pr  cess  of  burning,  by  a  system  ol  peep  holes  or  openings.  Re¬ 
quires  little  labor  to  operate,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel  for  burn¬ 
ing  No  expensive  stacks  or  tall,  tottering  chimneys— always  more  draft 
than  needed.  Can  watersmoke  successfully  either  up  or  down-draft  with 
wood,  coal,  or  combination  of  both,  and  not  soot  or  choke  up.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  no  experiment,  but  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  For  further  information,  address 

W.  E.  DAWSON,  GENERAL  AGENT,  COLFAX,  IND. 
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Tlie  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- - 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28,  1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chieago: 

Gentlemen:— I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  "Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  wor  <s  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  J- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  gre.t  ple„,nre  in  communicating  with  .ny  o»e wisbingtuform.tion  »»  "VJ’IcOTt'stIaM  BRICK  WORKS, 

’  Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- — - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLE  mfl)SlUpfliCTU^EI^S, 

SJVKS _ 248  nandolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  IHH. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 


Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


We  aluitsys  Pt*ove  it  in 


the  End. 


THE  ROSS  DISINTEGRATOR. 


By  reference  to  the  cut  on  this  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  mill  differs  in  its  construction  from  any  other 
in  the  market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cage  marked  A. 

A.,  broken  away  in  the  cut,  is  a  Cast  Iron  Disk,  and  is 
batted  onto  the  main  side  Frame  of  the  Mill  and  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  It  is  supplied  with  two  circles  of  steel  arms  1% 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  apart.  The  disk  is  re¬ 
enforced  with  }<,x3  inch  steel  circles  through  which  the 
steel  arms  pass  into  and  through  the  disk  and  are  riveted 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  other  ends  of  the  arms  are 
riveted,  also,  into  similar  steel  circles.  The  other  cage 
consists  of  a  disk  which  is  keyed  onto  a  four  inch  steel 
shaft  journaled  on  each  side  of  the  frame  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  facilities  for  oiling.  This  cage  is  supplied 
with  three  circles  of  steel  arms,  which  are  attached  to 
the  disk  in  like  manner  to  the  other  cage.  The  two 
cages,  when  put  together,  form  a  system  of  five  circles  of 
steel  arms,  three  movable  and  two  stationary;  the  out¬ 
side,  middle  and  inside  circles  are  attached  to  the  mov¬ 
able  disk,  and  can  be  run  at  any  speed  required  to  grind 
any  given  kind  of  clay  or  shale  used  in  brickmaking. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  mill  will  not  get  out 
of  line,  as  it  is  self-contained,  and  has  but  one  straight 
shaft  journaled  on  either  side  of  the  large  cage,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  wear  out  of  line. 

This  mill  was  constructed  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Ross, 
after  ten  years  experience  with  different  clay  mills,  and 
was  forced  by  necessity,  to  construct  a  mill  that  would 
d  the  work  successfully.  This  mill  is  built  of  the  best  cast  iron  and  steel,  and  weighs  six  thousand  pounds,  and  is  as  thoroughly  balanced  as  a  dynamo,  and  can 
°  n  at  any  speed  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  grind  clay  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  bricks  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
it  will  be  sold  subject  to  claims  made  for  it,  and  in  cvefy  ease  where  it  fails  to  do  the  work,  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  take  the  mill  out.  We 
1  uild  three  sizes  of  these  mills,  48-inch,  42-inch  and  36-inch.  All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention  directed  to 


1125  South 


Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  bnt  one  ser  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,  1S84.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick— make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 >4  up  to  10  inches. 
t6T“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE.  ALABAMA. 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 

OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  part  ot  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  ol 

COAL, IRON, TIMBER, FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 
_ Yei.low  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington.  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.; 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Ft. Payne,  Attalla.  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  New  Orleans, 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 

Full  particulars,  aud  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  G.  Edwards,  g.  p,  t.  Agt,, 

Q  &  C  Route,  CINCINNATI-  O 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New^Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clay  working.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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DRY  PAKTS. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  makes 

a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Pottery  Machinery. 
Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Presses,  Pumps, 
Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  O. 

’»  If—— — P— «— Ml—! — W— ■ — — — — — — — — i 


-^THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  “  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  GARNELL, 

Xoo.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  Si, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  :-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
Injff  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brichmakers’  Tools. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  j*£^“Mention  The  Ola  y  Worker 


g@“9end  fbr  Circular  and  Price-List. 
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■XHOJSviE-^S  "W.  I=E3XElI5SOiT, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Original  Galesburg  Dry  Pan  Clay  Crusher, 

ALSO  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARDS. 


IRE  DOOR  &.  FRAME. 


Engines, 


Boilers,  Shafting  and 

Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  W.  PETERSON, 

Box  582,  Galesburg-,  Ill. 
Telephone  35. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


General  Machinery. 

Corespondence  solicited. 


MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


Weight  about  2,500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick,  made  to  carry 
trom  1,000  to  2,000  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  two-wheeled  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  hack  on  rollers.  We  will  send 
Price  List  and  reference  on  application.  Also  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  for  Brickyards.  Address, 

ISAAC  MATTSOIT,  TTsTscg-om.  Bij.ild.er. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  80th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat,  Feb,  7, 1888 


cop  MUVCHA1N  BELTING 

r.  n.  C.  IVICI  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  he  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  ROUTE  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be 
present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  called  to  the  “Big  4”  Route.  The 
geographical  location  of  its  lines  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  favorable  to  the  concentration 
of  the  various  delegations  at  either  Indi¬ 
anapolis  or  Cincinnati. 

Its  trains  leave  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Chicago  morning  and  evening,  daily, 
uniting  at  Indianapolis  and  connecting 
in  the  Central  Union  Station  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  with  the  celebrated  “F.  F.  V.”  and 
“Washington  Fast  Line”  vestibule  trains 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  a  route  which 
traverses  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Virginia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  Rivers,  crossing  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
passing  through  the  most  picturesque 
regions  of  America. 

For  information  regarding  this  route 
to  Washington,  those  in'charge  of  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  are  advised  to 
address  or  call  upon,  D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P. 
&  T.  A.,  “Big  4”,  Cincinnati,  O.;  H.  W. 
Fuller,  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.,  Washington,  D. 
C.;  W.  F.  Snyder,  G.  W.  Agt.  “Big  4,”  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  C.  S.  LaFollette'  T.  P.  Agt. 
“Big  4,”  Peoria,  Ill.;  J.  C.  Tucker,  G.  N. 
Agt.  “Big  4,”  Chicago,  Ills.;  C.  B.  Ryan, 
A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  0.,  Cincinnati,  E.  C. 
Pope.  A.  P.  A.,  C.  &  0.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
A.  S.  Miller,  T.  P.  A..  O  &  0..  Indiana¬ 
polis,  H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  “Big  4,” 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CEAYCEOFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  (Lmtd.)  about  to  remove  to 
its  more  extensive  works,  offers  for  sale  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE  its 
present  large  plant  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  adapted  for  any  CLAY  industry 
or  any  other  manufacturing  business,  completely  equipped  with  machinery, 
latest  improvements,  eleven  kilns,  everything  in  first-class  order.  For 
information  and  permits  for  inspection,  address, 

American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co., 

\  Limited), 

Office;  140  W.  23rd  St.,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r . 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  he  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machineB. 

|jpg*ls  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Solicited.. 


Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Me.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C. : 

Dear  Sir:— You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made  :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  that  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

W.  W.  McDOWELL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  j^RICK, 

AIL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fin  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AX.USOXT,  Sec., 


N.  M.  KTJENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Brick  Presses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 


Statesville,  N.  C. 


SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


TRENTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  Walworth  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Style  1. 


Cars  for  Conveying;  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


StYLE  13. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


v  ••  * 
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^  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRIGK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 


WITH 


PHOENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

manufacturers  of  BricK  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames,  and  full  Dryer  Equipments. 

SYRACUSE,  NKW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 


A 

535 

ABB^ 

^349 
COLUMBUS  STS. 


ClP  OHIO. 

•a  U.  S.A.* 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS 

C>,LDING 

BRICK 


f]TJ 


GENERAL 

BRICKYARD 

conTracT0Rs 

SUPPLIES 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 


NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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#>•  I¥  •>  EXCELS  •>  I]\I  ••  BHR]VIN6  *  ^EIi  *  KIJSEDg  *  0F  *  ClflY  •:•  W7IRE  -e§> 


The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow> 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular.  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


THE  BEST  ERICK  TEUGUST  OUST  TIKE  IszE-A-EEIET. 


tj  ^  iK' ^  1 « IS 

1  ■'  MM] 

i  iiOr  ii  '  ^ 

'W&, 

gpgJPf jig 

jjHP  : 

POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
TOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 


No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 


Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 


This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  bum  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal i 
this  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  m  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equallv  as  well 
Injintroducmg  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  fire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom- 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Refarepc*  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 
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The  Potts  Mold  Sander 

Has  no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 

It  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  suit  any  size 
mold. 

It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand. 

It  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  sand  brick 
molds. 

It  will  make  a  saving  of  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
day. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  BRICKMAKERS  to  be 
the  SIMPLEST  and  most  DURABLE  machine 
ever  made. 


We  purchased  a  POTTS  SANDER. 

Grand  Rivers,  Ky.,  October  12, 1891. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  : — We  now  have  the  Mold  Sander  purchased 

through - in  operation  and  would  say,  ;‘She  is  a  Dandy and 

we  are  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly, 

Grand  Rivers  B.  &  T.  Co. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  including  Trucks, 
Barrows,  Kiln  Castings,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting. 


We  didn’t,  hut  we  wish  we  had. 


Write  for  our  new  book  )  O.  ZEPOHS  CO., 

“Light  on  a  Dark  Subject.”  j  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CL  JAIIMIS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  vard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights— City,  County  or  State— for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Q  3.  H-A-1TX3  MnTTT  ,-r^ 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BEST  Revolving 

Dump  Table  made. 


3  3,  HA.1TD  MO'O'X.ID. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  specialty. 


We  furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  in  need 
of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 


STEM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKTiRDS. 


style  A-1%  yd. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  -  ■  -  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 


The  C  l  a  y  -  W  o  r  pc  E  r  . 


THE  MIPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  niRGHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  machine  in  the  market 
makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

Clietna.paig'nL,  -  Ills. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r 
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Our  Clay'Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other 


purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
-  —  x  ..  ^  -  ---  --  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  savins- 

the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  beintr  lnro-oiv 

used  for  making  bncks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg-.  136  Liberty  St.,  N. 7. 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
W et  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt 


iiil  'm 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 
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Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
line  Works. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


3rick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
xlass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
nd  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


iy  When  writing;  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


The:  C  t  a  y  w  o  r  k:  e:  r  . 
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WHO 


Is  there  among  you  that  will  accept 
inferior  machinery — if  you  knew  there 
was  much  better  to  be  had?  Which  one 
of  you  that  has  been  taken  in  as  a  sucker, 
but  what  keeps  it  to  himself  for  fear  he 
will  get  the  laugh,  and  thus  the  world 
moves  on. 


Will  the  People  learn  that  often  the 
Head  of  the  procession  calling  “Stop 
Thief”  in  the  loudest  voice,  has  the 
spoils  under  his  coat.  Yet  Barnum’s 
saying  is  too  true — “The  Biggest  Hum¬ 
bug”  catches  the  American  People. 


Everything  is  claimed  to  be  the  best,  one 
hardly  thinks  he  can  make  a  mistake,  yet 
in  the  case  of  Brick  Machinery  it  is  often 
— Buy  in  Haste  and  repent  at  Leisure. 
If  you  would  believe  less  of  what  you 
read  and  more  of  what  you  see  it  might 
pay  better. 

Brickmaking  like  any  other  industry,  to  be  a  success,  must  be 
founded  on  a  practical  Basis.  A  or  styled  “Best”  Machine — a  Patent 
Dryer  and  Improved  Kiln — in  miscellaneous  clays  and  under  improper 
management  will  not  bring  / in  the  Dollars  as  fast  as  the  investors  antici¬ 
pate  (if  they  ever  do).  Purchase  only  such  machinery  as  is  suited  to 
your  requirements.  For  Reliable  Brick  Machinery  consult  our  new 
Catalogue;  cheerfully  mailed  on  application.  Address, 

Jonatfjai]  Gfeager1^  j3ong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMM 
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The  Clay=  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


g?IEf  /Ty^lf^. 


Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Terntory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is1  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 

ITTPl?  norfiaH  nflf  tho  rat  rtriy.o  modal  ftvar  all  COirmetitOrS. 


Eto.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


Kansas  ,  - - ^  -■> - » 

the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors.  _ .  ..  Q 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions.  .  .. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  anv  clav  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
Dower.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beaiin^s  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  cfay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 

back  ^^.^““^^y^g^lj^^^KoVEI^CHIEF/are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be’made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  fire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 
breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  ,  .  ,  „  ...  .  ,  .  „ .  - 

We  i^H^mIWnvu^rs^an?T^^imoni^80of  tlie^EW5  IMpSoVeVcHIEFBRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 

fVoA  fA  or»i r  An  Qnnlipftt.inn 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 


Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  "Works, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


DISINTEGRATORS!  DISINTEGRATORS! 


TWELVE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AND  SIZES  HAVING  A  CAPACITV  FROIA  25,000  TO  125,000  BRICK  PER  DRY 


We  purchased  a  Potts  Disintegrator. 


The  Potts  Disintegrators  have  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  demand  for  them  has  increased  each  year.  This  is 
proof  that  they  are  giving  satisfaction  and  doing  what  is 
claimed  for  them.  They  are  the  best  machines  ever  offered  to 
the  Brick  Manufacturer  for  preparing  his  clay. 

We  make  these  machines  with  the  slow  roll  driven  by 
friction  or  by  a  separate  belt  from  the  line  shaft  as  may  be 
desired. 

Every  machine  is  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 


lliii'l  f 

Ijlv 

ft  I  k 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  k  w 
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The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft.  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largesfjsize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 

Croton-on-Hudson,  New  Forli 


■ 


$ 


rw^  fiT  ~wr^ 

"M*,. 

~  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  'v 

INCORPORATED. 

Successors  to  HENRY  MARTIN. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


INVENTORS,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
OF  STEAM  AND  HORSE  POWER 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Moulds. 

Pat.  Double  and  Single  Decked  Trucks. 

Barrows,  Turntables,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES 

IN  GENERAL. 


Our  machines  are  the  strongest,  neatest  and  most  perfect  Brick 
Making  Machines  made.  We  warrant  our  machines  to  work  in  any 
kind  of  clay,  and  turn  out  perfect  in  size  a1  d  shape  every  time 


'  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Inventor..  . Mr.  HENEY  MARTIN,  President. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
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THE  C  L  A.  Y  =  W  O  R  K  E  R  • 


MORRISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Bnckmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  0.,  Sept.  18, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  m^goot fortune  to  see^*Q™\0QliE 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pieaaedwitMt  Please  OTder(forA“^^Dast' 
ngs  lor  an  additional  kiln.  xj, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  for  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  mos^ofthekd^bemg  red  bnckoffiM  guahty. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga. 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 


Dear  Sir— Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
out  up  for  us  two  vears  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn— no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches— the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  hke  ttiose^referred  to  aboT|t4BAMA  Brick  Mla.  0o. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  P®^cLb^8™9j|* 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  o 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have^the  ^best  kiln  m  the^orM  to 

Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 


Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 


B.  Morrison 


Dear  Sir-You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago ;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  fame  I  have 'used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  1  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
oS  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 


T 


have  been  in  my  burning. 


Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


■  PROPRIETORS, 
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THE  EUDALY  KILN. 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


TZHUEj  ID0^7'^T-IDT5^LTr,T  „  ZEZIlLItT. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clayworkers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as.  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  tl  e  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  i  urn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  1  e  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  has  two 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  k  economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  cf  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

'  The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  — These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 

to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY.  — Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES.— These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 

that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  mail  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


64  Johnston’s  Building 
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a^zP-iL-aiT^r : 

The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick 

Of  Very  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va.  I 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway.  St.  Louis,  l\/d[o. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Works,  Thad.  S.  Smith,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  state  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
excellent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  Truly,  Thad.  S.  Smith. 


per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 


Williams’  <?yeloi?e  QJay 


Pulverizers 
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BY  JARlli  ArfD  WIRE 


COMES  THE  TRIUMPHANT  AND  CONVINCING  RECORD  OF  THE 

PENFIELD  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES. 

LINCOLN,  NEB.,  DECEMBER  15th,  1891. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  O. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  been  using  one  of  your  Auger  Machines  for  the  past  four 
months,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  it  has  given  us  better  results,  by  far,  than  we  had 
anticipated,  making  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  thousand  brick  per  day ;  although  the 
capacity  was  only  guaranteed  at  thirty  thousand.  For  strength  and  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  it  surpasses  anything  we  have  ever  seen  or  used. 

We  consider  the  Automatic  cut-off  a  marvel  of  perfection,  both  for  simplicity  and 
durability.  An  artistic  friend,  admiring  its  work,  said  it  was  “a  thing  of  beauty,”  and  we 
add  a  hope  that  it  will  be  “a  joy  forever.”  At  times  when  everything  was  working  in 
good  order  it  has  cut  as  high  as  six  thousand  to  sixty-three  hundred  brick  per  hour,  every 

one  perfect,  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  with  practically  no  waste. 

The  brick  made  on  this  machine  are  more  compact  and  practically  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion,  and  as  we  are  making  paving  brick  exclusively  at  present,  we  find  that  they  shrink 
less  ’and  vitrify  more  easily  than  brick  made  on  the'  machines  we  formerly  used.  With 
the  other  new  machine,  which  you  are  making  for  us,  we  expect  to  maintain  our  full 
capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  brick  per  day.  Please  hurry  forward  the  new  machine. 

Yours  very  truly,  VITRIFIED  PAVING  &  PRESSED  BRICK  CO, 

Per  J.  A.  Buckstaff,  President. 


Wo.  L 


the  western  union  telegraph  company. 


ifcteOompanyTRANSMITSand  DELIVERS  mesaagesonly  on  conditions  limitingits  liability,  which  have  been  assented  to  by  the  sender  of  the  following  message 
Errors  be  guarded  against  only  by  repeaM&g  a  message  back  to  the  sending  station  f  orcomparison,  and  the  Company  will  not  hold  itself  liable  for  errors  or  del ayf 
In  transmission  or  delivery  of  Unrepeated  Messages,  beyond  the  amount  of  tolls  paid  thereon,  nor  in  any  case  where  the  claim  is  not  presented  in  writing  within  sixty  day$ 
after  the  message  is  filed  with  the  Company  for  transmission,  ,  ,  , 

This  is  an  UNREPEATED  MESSAGE,  and  is  delivered  by  request  of  the  sender,  under  the  conditions  named  above. 

THOS.  T.  ECKERT,  General  Manager.  NORVIN  GREEN,  President. 


O'. 
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This  is  the  JVlaehine 

You  read  about  on  the  foregoing  page. 


j4o.*10  Huger*  IVIaehine  and  flutomatie  Cutter*. 

For  neatness  of  design,  strength  and  perfection  of  operation  it  breaks  all  records. 
Daily  capacity  30,000  first-class  end-cut  brick,  automatically  cut  and  separated.  It  is  a 

model  outfit  FQR  MAKING  PAVING  BRICK. 

For  larger  capacity,  use  our  No.  15  Auger  Machine;  same  principle,  same  style,  but 
much  larger  and  heavier. 


18«ineh  Penfield  Disintegrator*. 


THE  PENFIELD  DISINTEGRATORS 

Are  the  only  ones  with  CHILLED  ROLLERS,  and  take  the  lead  wherever  intro¬ 
duced.  We  also  have 

^  ROLLER  CRUSHERS  ^ 

for  use  where  disintegrators  would  not  be  well  adapted. 

Making  Auger,  Plunger  and  Stock  Brick  Machinery  we  have  no  hobbies  but  can 
furnish  you  the  machinery  best  suited  to  your  clay  and  requirements.  Other  manufactur¬ 
ers  cannot  do  this. 

Send  for  our. “Jr.  Catalogue  D,”  and  full  particulars  of  our  goods. 

J.-  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 
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HEW  HAVEN 

Horizontal  (Steam  Power)  Briols.  ]\/ta,cliiiie. 

Weight  15,300  Founds.  Strongest  Built  in  America. 

riE8  OIF’IItsriOlsr,  1890-First 

Berlin,  Conn.,  October  28,  1890. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  H  aven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — Referring  to  the  two  “New  Haven  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines  which  you  placed  in  my  works  this  season,  I  take  pleasure  in  say¬ 
ing  that  I  consider  them  the  best  Soft  Clay  Machines  on  the  market  for 
manufacturing  stock  brick.  I  have  several  brick  machines  at  my  works, 
capacity  of  works  being  160,000  brick  per  day,  and  having  used  your 
two  Machines  this  season,  will  frankly  say  I  am  much  pleased  with  their 
working,  snd  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Stock  Brick  Machine  built. 
They  will  make  the  finest  brick  and  handle  a  stiff  clay  with  less  trouble 
f iTm^w^r~T^lTr eak age  cTany^Stoci7~Brick  Machine  I  know  of.  I  have 

molded,  in  six  months  this  season,  on  one  of  these  Machines,  5,600,000 
first-class  pallet  brick.  The  brick  are  superior  in  every  respect.  I  shall 
at  all  times  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  this  Machine  to  my  brother 
craftsmen.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yomrs,  CIIAS.  P.  M ERWIN. 

- -  - - mm wmammmmmmm. - - - - 

IMZIES.  IMHEJ^TIHSTS  ZRE11POIE8T  ZPOF8  1891-  SECOUF  TEUF. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  November  3,  1891. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  H  aven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — As  I  promised  you  at  the  commencement  of  brick 
molding  season  of  1891,  to  report  to  you  this  fall  my  opinion  of  your 
“New  Haven”  Stock  Brick  Machine,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  saying,  after 

two  seasons’  experience  with  them,  1  will  repeat  what  I  wrote  you  at  the 
finish  of  the  season  of  1890,  and,  in  addition,  will  now  say  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1891,  that  1  have  yet  to  find  a  machine  superior  to  them  for 
molding  pallet  brick.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  P.  MERWIN. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue. 

THE  HlcLUGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  iv  e  r 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  investigate  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  various  machines  now  on  the  market,  do  not  put  tin's  off  until  spring  and 
then  have  to  decide  in  a  hurry  as  to  what  machine  you  will  use 

WHILE  YOU  ARE  INVESTIGATING 

Do  not  forget  to  write  for  information,  or,  better  still,  call  and  see  the  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  in  operation 
on  the  yard  at  any  time  this  winter. 


Limning 


;  sffi 


SHERIDAN  BRICK  WORKS. 

Sheridan,  Ind.,  November  9,  1891. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

The  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrator  you  put  in  for  us  at  our  works  at  Sheridan  last  spring  are  doing  their  work  well, 
turning  out  30,000  good  square  brick  in  from  8  to  8>£  hours.  As  you  know,  I  would  not  believe  you  when  you  stated  that,  by  the  use  of  the 
Disintegrator,  we  could  work  our  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  without  turning  or  weathering  it;  that  last  winter  I  turned  clay  for  what  1 
thought  would  last  us  the  season.  We  made  more  brick  than  expected,  and  our  turned  clay  gave  out  in  August.  We  then  either  had  to  take  the 
clay  direct  from  the  bank  or  shut  down.  1  concluded  rather  than  shut  down  to  try  working  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  and  must  say 
that  the  Disintegrator  certainly  solves  the  question  of  the  preparation  of  the  clay  We  maed  equally  as  good  brick  taking  the  clay  direct 
from  the  bank  as  those  made  from  the  clay  which  had  cost  us  ten  cents  per  thousand  to  turn  over.  Wishing  you  success  we  are, 

Very  Respectfully,  SHERIDAN  BRICK  WORKS,  Per  J.  C.  Adams,  Pres. 


This  is  the  only  machine  madethat  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill.  It  has 
fully  one  half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  vertical  machine  and  extra  Pug  Mill,  therefore  the  brick  made 

HAVE  CLEAN,  SHARP  CORNERS  AND  SMOOTH  SURFACES. 

It  has  the  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that  the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or  spread  in  drying.  It  will  make 
more  and  better  brick  with  less  labor  and  power  than  is  possible  to  make  with  any  outfit  on  the  market.  We  are  prepared  to 
make  estimates  on  a  complete  plant,  including  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator,  Mold  Sander,  Elevator,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines 
Boiler,  Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Belt,  in  fact  everything  necessary  to  make  the  plant  complete. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS, 


to 


IND 


fMIMI 

The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

N ot  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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=  \  V  O  R  K  ED  R  • 

THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


The:  c  la  v  -  Worker 


ALL 


HAIL  !  !  ! 
TO  THE 
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"MONARCH 


PLAN  OF 
TOP  OF 
MAIN 

FRAM 


IS  IT  TRUE  that  there  is  nothing-  new  under  the  sun?  Many  have  proclaimed 
that  inventive  genius  had  exhausted  its  resources  and  that  there  were  no  New  Principles 
left  to  use  in  Brick  Machinery. 

BUT  HERE  is  a  NEW  Horizontal  Machine  on  really  New  Principles  correcting 
the  faults,  and  improving  all  the  valuable  features  of  all  the  old  styles.  A  Mud  Press 
and  Pressing  Chamber  without  packing  plates,  that  absolutely  can  never  wear  out  or  leak. 


Hot  Experimental  bat  Already  Successful. 


THE  IDEAL  and  CONSUMMATION  of  STRENGTH,  RIGIDITY,  SIM¬ 
PLICITY,  LONGEVITY,  COMPACTNESS,  EASE  OF  OPERATION,  SAFETY, 
CAPACITY,  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT,  and  sold  at  a  Moderate  Price. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  circular  giving  description  and  history  of  development  to 
those  interested. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker] 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


"The  Clay-  w  orker. 


AND  THE 

PLYMOUTH  CUTTIN6 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  ]VIodern  machine  Built  for  Strength  and  Capacity. 


If  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  pate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


The:  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


TBCUMSBH.  MICH. 


New  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
capacity  20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Makes  Tile  from  2-in.  to  20-in.  diameter. 

Fire  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  all  other 
shapes. 

Strengthened  and  Improved  in  all  parts. 
Time  tried.  No  new  experiment.  Has  the 
best  record  of  any  machine  on  the  market. 


Horizontal  Pug  Mills  of  the  latest 
design.  Crushers,  Disintegrators 
and  a  full  li  ne  of  Clay  working  Ma¬ 
chinery. 


Reduction  Mills  that  will  grind 
Dry  Clay  for  Terra  Cotta,  Dry 

Brick,  Art  Tile,  etc.,  Potters  Rock 
Clay,  Brickbats,  Coke,  Coal,  Cal¬ 
cined  Cement,  Sandstone  for  Glass 
Works,  etc. 

It  does  take  out  all  Lime,  Peb¬ 
bles,  Stone,  Iron  Sulphates,  etc. 

Write  us  for  prices  of  any  clay¬ 
working  ^machinery, 

wm  wmmmmmam  ’s. 

bend  forbCirculars. 


^  Teaperws  Wheel 


^TMNEO  W//v0 


stU  CONTA//Vffl 
SIDE  CRANK  ENCINE 


DRYING 


Nj\HG  Dump. 


We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S, 


^  CONI fEYojf 


^dumpC/ 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 


Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it, 


avN  door 


r\s  MAC  Hint 


^\CK  BAnn0lt 


MULE  TRUCK 


err-BEARiNo  truck 


THE  G  I.  A.  Y  W  O  R  Iv  E  K 
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THE  C  LAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


EMENS’  PATENT 


ftrfcfiou  Ullaj  ISmtutlaJotf  att& 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 


Mention  Clay-Worker, 
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THE  Cl.  A  Y- WORKER- 


The  Great  Problem 

TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  BRICK  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 


Write  to  us  for  list  of  Labor-saving,  Brickmaking  and  Clayvvorking  Machinery. 


HUE  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY  ===== 


Tlie  Decatur  Deader  Mfg.  Co., 


■  /%.  ■  I  ■  I  I  B-l 


Mention  the  Ci.a  y-Worker. 


W 


The  C  L  a  y  -  W  o  K  Iv  K  R  . 
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Drake  s  Standard  HIhcrine  Works, 


O.  T.  IDIEB^IKIIE,  Peopeietob, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  3  Crushers  ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Crushers;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  X  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co  is  running  1 
Crusher ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  CoT 
is  running  1  Crusher  :  b-  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  •  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  • 
John  Busse  is  runing  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE  s— Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Brick  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator’,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  <fc  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington 
&  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED 


(4o.  1  Bueypus  Bt*iek  Giant  Hlaeiiine. 


-  W  O  R  K  t:  R  . 


PBifoimance  is  liie  piglest  Test  oi  pieiii. 


jsio.  2  Bueyrus  Giant  Briek  JVIaehine. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 


[Mention  tlie  Clay-Worker.] 


JVI  a  nu  fa  etune  as  of  Clayeuorking  machinery, 

Bueyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


ttftk  c  t,  a  y  =  w  O  R  K  R  R  . 
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7170  fruitful  jtarv^st  op  Jfyirty 

Year5’  Exp^riei^. 

- - - — - 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  December,  1891,  The  Frey-Sheckler  Company  sold  the 
following  outfits  : 

■ 

Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  York  Brick,  Lime  &  Stone  Co.,  York,  Fa.; 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio  ;  Malinta  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Malinta,  Col.; 

Trimble  Brick  Co.,  Trimble,  Ohio;  Huntington  Paving  &  Building  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 

Pleasantville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Pleasantville,  Nevada;  Staver  &  Walker,  Portland,  Ore.; 

Kanawha  Brick  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  H.  Hubbard,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.;  Ernest  &  Baker,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Royal  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio;  Roseville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Roseville,  Ohio; 

Brooks  &  Coomber  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Logan  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio ; 

Logan  Granite  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio  ;  The  Capital  City  Vitrified  Brick  &  Paving  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Eleven  of  the  above  are  for  Paving  Brick  exclusively,  two  for  Fire  Brick  and  five  for 
stock  Brick. 

Why  did  the  buyers  select  The  Frey-Sheckler  Company’s  Machinery  ? 

Because  it  makes  the  best  Brick. 

Because  it’s  product  is  as  solid  as  metal. 

Because  it  makes  as  many  as  you  want. 

Because  it  won't  break. 

Because  it  puts  most  clay  into  a  cubic  inch. 

Because  it  makes  square  corners  and  straight  edges. 

Because  it  costs  less  than  other  Machinery  of  its  class. 

Because  it  is  so  simple,  anybody  can  operate  it. 

Because  the  buyers  were  not  compelled  to  buy  high  priced  patents  with  each  Machine, 
which  the  operation  of  the  Machinery  is  limited  to  special  locality. 

Because  the  Frey-Sheckler  Company’s  patents  are  given  with  each  Machine  and  may  be 
used  anywhere  on  earth. 

Because  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  street  Pavers  produced  in  the  United  States  are  made  on 
The  Frey-Sheckler  Company’s  Machinery. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 

The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 

Manufacture ps  of  Clayuuorking  machinery, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Baeyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


20  T  IT  E  CLAY-  W  O  R  Iv  K  R  . 

Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

id  e  x- ^  i f 

Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage'  Roller  Bearing  used  on  oui  Cars. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


i^“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  theClay-Worker.] 
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SZEUSTHD  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 

See  our  Advertisemcn  on  first  cover  page. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning1 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  D  oors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Purnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


GALION,  OHIO. 


Lynchburg,  Va, 

Dec.  3rd,  1891. 

Messrs.  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 
Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

Replying'  to  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ult.,  asking  how  we  are  pleased  with 
your  “Ohio”  Machine.  We  write  to 
say  that  the  machine  has  given  us 
perfect  satisfaction  from  the  very  first. 
It  does  all  that  you  claim  for  it,  mak¬ 
ing  good,  hard,  smooth  bricks,  and 
never  gets  out  of  order. 

Should  we  want  another  machine 
we  will  buy  one  of  the  same  kind. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Adams  Bros.  &  Paynes, 


E.  E  FREESE  &  GO, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 
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OHIO”  BRICK  MACIHNE 
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FLBTOHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine,  Pug;  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reaspnable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small  sending  a 
urn  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines  Boilers,  Shaft- 
ig.  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
rames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyaid  Supplies.  i 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  c  e  a  y  =  \  v  o  r  i  v  e  r  .  _ 

FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

_ -MANUFACTURERS  and  dealers  in - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES, 


- 
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^  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT. 


WITH 


PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

IflaquMrers  or  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames. 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  macninery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


ISi.1 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

"  '  . 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 

ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

Lpril  14,  1885.  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885 

>0,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8,  1889. 


mold  and  6  mold  machines 


This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  than  any  other  press. 

This  machine  will  be  furnish- 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 
Terms,  the  most  liberal. 
Purchasers  are  protected. 
Olay  sent  us  will  be  thorough 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 


OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP 


185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Office,  Adams  Express]  Building, 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  I).  B.  DRUMMOXI), 

813  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENUINE  WORKS.CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 


The;  c  p  a  y>  w  o  k  k  e  r .  107 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  ABOUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  # 

*  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
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Our  Customers’  Success 

Is  Our  Best  Advertisement. 


Many  machine  manufacturers  are  in  business 
simply  to  make  sales,  leaving  their  unfortunate  custo¬ 
mers  <o  struggle  along  with  defective  and  inadequate 
machinery  as  best  they  may.  Such  a  business  is  of 
necessity  short-lived.  Its  policy  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

We  are  in  business  to  stay.  We  realize  that  the 

Jbest  interests  of  our  customers  are  our  own  best  inter¬ 
ests.  Their  success  means  our  success.  It  is  our 
special  business  to  build  the  best  Brick  Press  in  the 
world,  and  we  do  it.  We  don’t  rest  content  even  with 
that.  We  make  sure  (if  allowed  to  do  so)  that  the 


“Dry  Process”  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  success 
on  each  yard  where  the  Boyd  Press  is  placed.  The 
result:  We  have  never  yet  had  to  record  a  failure, 
and  each  of  our  Customers  is  our  Friend  as  well. 

The  principles  and  designs  of  the  Boyd  Press  are 
original  with  us.  We  don’t  copy  other  people’s  designs 
nor  steal  from  other  people’s  Letters  Patent.  The 
public  recognizes  our  originality,  and  has  liberally 
patronized  us. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

If  you  wish  expert  opinion  do  not  consult  interested  competitors,  or 

those  who  get  commissions.  Repeat  orders  tell  a  story  of  their  own, 

more  convincing  than  volumes  of  testimonials. 


Repeat  Ofrdefrsl  *  The  ^emapd  of  JWeiutl 


Denver  Dry  Press  Brick  Co. 

Denver,  Colo 

Two  Presses 

(  First  order 
l Second  order 

December  1888 

May  1890 

One  3-Mold 

One  3-Mold 

J.  B.  &  Wm.  Church 

Denver,  Colo. 

Three  Presses 

("First  order 
•s  Second  order 
(Third  order 

June  1889 

October  1889 

One  3-Mold 

One  3- Mold 

October  1890 

One  3-Mold 

Chester  Pressed  Brick  Works 

Chester,  Ill. 

Four  Presses 

("  First  order 
-J  Second  order 
(Third  order 

January  1889 

August  1889 

One  3-Mold 

One  3-Mold 

May  1891 

Two  4-Mold 

Clark  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Malvern,  Ark. 

Three  Presses 

f  First  order 

1  Second  order 

September  1889 

January  1890 

One  3-Mold 

Two  3-Mold 

G.  E.  Bennett 

Millsap,  Texas. 

Two  Presses 

f  First  order 
\  Second  order 

April  1890 

August  1890 

One  3-Mold 

One  4-Mold 

Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Two  Presses 

f  First  order 
( Second  order 

June  189C 

October  1890 

One  3-Mold 

One  4-Mold 

Minnesota  Brick  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Two  Presses 

f  First  order 

X  Second  order 

April  1890 

March  1891 

One  4- Mold 

One  4-Mold 

If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 


CHISHOLM,  BOTD  &  WHITE, 

324  IDe  sir  loom  St-, 


The  c  l  a  y-  W  o  r  k:  e  r. 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 


Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  To  ns. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day 


0.  U/tyitQey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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1  ( TEAKS'  RECORD  OF  TIE  AUREUS 

BRICE  FRESS. 

-  ^  •  m  - 


-A-isrTnoiNrTr  ittustieir. 


Established  1859 


- ST.  LOUIS - 

PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  &  PLAIN  RED  BRICK. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  DECEMBER  14th,  1891. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  Iowa: 

a  DEAR  Sir:  Your  letter  requesting  a  statement  from  me  as  to  the  record  of  the 
Andrus  Brick  Press  at  my  works,  after  six  years  constant  use,  is  at  hand  I  have  used 
four  of  the  Andrus  Six  Ton  Three  Mold  Presses  at  my  St.  Louis  Woiks  for  past  six 
years.  They  have  done  most  excellent  work  and  their  record  for  the  season  just  passed 
is  most  remarkable.  The  presses  have  made  an  average  of  over  20,000  bricks  to  the 
press,  per  day  of  ten  hours,  continuously,  day  in  and  day  out,  all  through  the  season:  I 
doubt  if  any  other  Presses  in  the  Country  can  show  the  same  record  per  mold,  with  as 
little  cost  for  repairs.  The  presses,  after  six  years  use,  with  ordinary  repairs  will  be  able 
to  produce  the  same  results  next  season. 

Last  season  I  commenced  building  my  new  brick  works  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  fifteen 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railway.  At  these  works  I  have  aimed  to  have 
the  best  appliances  for  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  pressed  brick  that  could  be 
obtained,  regardless  of  cost.  I  have  used  your  new  Fifteen  Ton  Four  Mold  Press  at 
these  works,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  It  makes  four  first-class  front  brick  at  a  pres¬ 
sure,  with  ease.  The  brick  cannot  be  excelled  by  those  made  on  any  other  press.  The 
press  has  many  points  of  superiority  over  allothersIhaveexamined,andI  think  I  have  criti- 
cally  examined  all  of  them  of  any  merit.  It  has  fewer  working  parts,  hence  less  friction  and 
less  cost  for  wear  and  tear  than  any  other  Press,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the 
most  reliable  and  the  most  valuable.  As  some  of  your  competitors  have  falsely  asserted 
that  I  am  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  sale  of  your  Press,  I  will  state  positively  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  sale  of  yours  or  any  other  press,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  one 
visit  my  new  works  at  Belleville  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  your  presses 
deserve  the  recommendation  I  have  given  them.  Yours  Truly,  ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

N.  B.  The  new  Brick  Works  of  Anthony  Ittner,  located  on  the  L.  &  N.  R’y,  15 
nines  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  just  west  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  are  well  worth  a  visit  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Mr.  Ittner  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 


make  these  works  the  finest  in  the  country. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY 


Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


We  build  three  sizes  of  the  Andrus  Press:  A  six-ton  three-mold,  a  nine-ton  three- 
mold,  and  a  fifteen-ton  four-mold.  Clays  vary  so  much  that  a  six-ton  three-mold  at  lower 
price  may  be  as  advantageous  as  a  much  heavier  and  more  expensive  press.  We  will 


take  pleasure  in  testing  clays  shipped  to  us  freight  prepaid,  and  will  recommend  the  press 
we  think  the  most  economic  for  the  purchaser  and  guarantee  it  fully. 


Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Address 


H-  O.  WRITREY,  Gen’l  Agent, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

T  ZEELIMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  T.  DWIGHT  IVES, 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  Cla  y-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

-A.  I5ECOI5I3  mTEQTJ^.LED  I 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  It  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9  x  4 x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th  ’88 
hand,  and  wTould  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  1 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all— all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 
Dear  Sir In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16, 1886. 

Dear  Sir In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  notonly 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  In  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction ;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  b,  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  mooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
hat  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
ast  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
mtire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — After  operating  ‘he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  mcst  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ol  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 
Derr  Sir:— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect, 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
take  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
hittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 
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THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  DOST 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


Somerset  &  Jotmsontmrg  png.  Co. 


sojvtekset,  jviass. 


File 

Paving 

Building 


BRICK 


X  PAT-  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Branch  Office 


713  Lewis  Blk., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


:zx 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  C  e  a.  y>  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  'Works 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

Lion”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING!  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines, 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Wcrks,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  aiiy  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  ihemselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  th’s  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie*,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes— 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  .in  fact  the  only 
brick  dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late 
improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  Per  cent., 
so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work 
and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and 

prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties: 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing.  . 

Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Pres.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

H.  Kanne  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  stiff'  mud  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utah  Mfg.  &  Bldg.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick, 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Weber- Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  drying  stiff  mud  and  building  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co-,  Salem,  O.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Shawmut  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  drying  fire-proofing. 

Grottoes  Company,  Shendun,  Va.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick.  Address, 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  Builders’  Exchange 
lall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  called 
o  order  Tuesday,  January  12th,  1892,  at 
:  p,  M.,  by  President  Justus  C.  Adams,  of 
ndianaplis,  Ind. 

When  the  President  tapped  tliegavel  for 
irder,  the  convention  hall,  which  had  a 
eating  capacity  of  over  500,  was  comforta¬ 
bly  filled 

President  Adams  — Gentlemen  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa 
ion,  you  will  please  come  to  order.  It  is  a 
Measure  to  see  so  many  of  you  present  at 
his  our  first  session.  We  have  every  rea- 
lon  to  believe  that  our  proceedings  will 
>e  interesting.  The  first  thing  in  order  is 
he  roll  call. 

Thos.  J.  Flood,  of  Philadelphia  — Mr. 

^resident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National 
trick  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  our 
neeting  at  Indianapolis,  last  year,  I  had 
he 'pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of 
he  convention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
:ustom  of  all  large  and  legislative  bodies 
ike  this  to  open  the  proceedings  with 
brayer.  1  now  move  you  that  Mr.  Eudaly , 

>f  Cincinnati,  be  called  upon  to  open  our 
neeting  with  prayer. 

President— I  thank  our  brother  from 
he  City  of  Brotherly  Love  for  this  sug- 
;estion,  and  will  ask  Mr.  Eudaly  to  in¬ 
voke  Divine  blessing. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly— Let  us  pray.  Oh, 
lod,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  do  thank 
hee  that  thou  hast  spared  our  lives  an- 
ither  year.  We  do  thank  thee  that  thou 
last  provided  the  ways  and  means  by 
vhich  we  can  assemble  together.  We  do 
hank  thee,  oh  God,  for  this  Association, 

,nd  we  ask  thee  to  be  with  us  during  this 
ession  and  during  all  the  sessions  of 
his  convention  held  in  this  City  of 
Vashington;  and  wilt  thou,  Heavenly 
’’atlier,  be  with  all  who  may  read  papers 
>r  those  who  may  address  this  conven- 
ion,  and  be  thou  in  all  the  discussions 
hat  may  come  from  these  papers  and  ad- 
Iresses,  and  may  all  of  them,  Heavenly 
''ather,  tend  toward  the  upbuilding  of  J  C. 

ur  Association;  tend  to  make  us  bet¬ 
s''  and  wiser,  tend  to  draw  us  together.  We  would 
sk  that  our  counseling  together  may  be  for  the  best 
nd  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  business,  that  our 
ountry  may  be  bettered,  that  all  sections  of  this 
reat  land  may  be  bettered.  Oh,  God,  would  thou 
ive  us  more  enthusiasm  in  our  business.  And  may 
re,  when  we  are  building,  build  not  to  ourselves, 
'Ut to  thee;  and  wilt  thou,  Heavenly  Father,  turn 


our  thoughts  to  thee  and  recognize  that  thou  art 
watching  over  us,  and  may  we  be  more  in  earnest. 

Wilt  thou,  Heavenly  Father,  bless  the  present  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  Association,  and  bless,  oh  God,  those 
who  may  be  selec'  d,  and  may  they  have  wisdom 
and  judgment  an  so  guide  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  that  il  may  be  for  our  good.  And  wilt 
thou  make  this  As  ciation  and  its  meetings  perpet¬ 
ual.  May  we  be  in  lose  communication  with  each 
other  from  year  to  year,  that  we  may  be  known  as 
doing  much  good  in  this  land.  To  that  end,  Heav¬ 
enly  Father,  guide  and  direct  us,  and  forgive  all  our 
sins,  we  ask  for  Christ’s  sake.  Amen. 

President  Adams— Gentlemen,  as  the  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers  as  we  have  it  is  incomplete,  we  will  pass  the  roll 
call  for  the  present. 

Secretary  Randall— I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  up  the  next  in  order  of  business,  which  is  the 
President’s  Annual  Address. 


PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Association : 

The  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers 
convenes  for  the  sixth  time  in  annual  convention. 
The  attendance  and  interest  shown  in  the  opening 
session  bespeak  for  the  Association  a  season  of  much 
interest  and  extended  usefulness  to  its  members, 


In  looking  at  the  past,  or  considering  the  future 
work  of  the  National  Association,  certainly  no  mem¬ 
ber  would  intimate  that  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  inquiry,  discussion  and  work  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  sessions  were  of  no  interest  to  him,  or  of  small 
value  to  the  chosen  business  of  his  life. 

In  the  past,  questions  involving  the  expansion, 
growth  and  material  prosperity  of  an  industry  whose 
extent  is  only  bounded  by  our  country’s  limits,  and 
whose  importance  entitles  it  to  a  place  among  the 
important  industries  of  the  country,  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  clay  products  in  the  employment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  investment  of 
millions  of  money,  and  the  general  use  of  brick  cov¬ 
ering  every  portion  of  our  common  country,  certain¬ 
ly  place  it  in  the  very  front  of  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  land. 

The  social  co-mingling  and  general  work  of  [these 
conventions,  by  a  comparison  of  ideas,  interchange 
of  expressions  and  the  general  diffusion  of  iDforma 
tion  on  the  matters  pertaining  to  and 
effecting  our  business,  we  are  enabled,  in 
the  treatment  and  management  of  our 
affairs,  to  correct  mistakes  and  steer  clear 
of  errors,  for,  gentlemen,  show  me  a 
brick-manufacturer,  among  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  Association,  or  in  this  broad 
land,  who  never  fell  in  error,  made  a 
mistake,  or  met  with  even  partial  failure 
in  the  methods  and  management  of  his 
business,  and  I  will  decorate  that  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  emblem  of  the  highest  order 
known  among  us.  “  The  maker  of  a  per¬ 
fect  brick”— a  condition  which  none 
have  ever  attained  however  high  a  mark 
to  strive  for,  yet  we  should  never  cease  in 
our  efforts  to  reach  it,  for  in  fact  the 
most  important  object  in  view,  and  the 
intelligent  purpose  of  this  Association 
which  should  always  be  kept  prominenlty 
in  the  foreground  in  the  work  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  conventions,  should  be 
toward  enabling  us  to  make  a  better 
brick.  By  so  doing,  we  better  our  con 
dition  as  manufacturers,  and  certainly 
confer  larger  benefits  on  our  patrons. 

A  resume  of  the  business  for  the  past 
year  would  necessarily  be  a  voluminous 
paper,  and  a  trespass  on  your  time  and 
patience.  Suffice  for  me  to  say  that  in 
some  portions  of  our  country  the  volume 
of  business  has  been  large  and  prices  sat¬ 
isfactory,  while  in  other  sections  the  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  has  been  phenomenally 
large,  yet  prices  ruled  low.  The  cause 
can  not  be  attributed  to  dull  times  or 
commercial  depression,  for  it  is  apparent 
to  all  that  the  year  1891  has  been  among 
the  most  prosperous  known  to  this  gen¬ 
eration. 

Why  is  it  that  prices  have  reached  such 
a  low  mark  and  brick  are  being  sold  on 
a  closer  margin  and  at  smaller  profit 
than  ever  before?  One  cause,  well  known 
and  apparent  to  all,  namely,  over  pro¬ 
duction  and  close  competition,  coupled 
in  some  localities  with  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  see  how  near 
the  cost-price  brick  can  be  placed  on 
the  market.  This  Association  can  not  address  itself 
to  a  subject  of^greater  interest  to  its  members,  and 
of  more  vital  importance  to  the  great  industry  it 
represents,  than  to.ascertain  the  cause  and  endeavor 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  that  continued  tendency 
toward  low  and_ruinous  prices. 

We  are  fully  justified  in  expressing  the  well 
grounded  belief  that  the  National  Association,  in  its 


Adams,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Ex-President  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association. 
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six  years  of  existence,  has  become  a  permanent 
institution,  and  its  future  is  fully  assured,  provided 
its  members  are  not  actuated  by  narrow  aims  or  sel¬ 
fish  policy.  Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest,  welfare  and 
success  of  the  National  Association  and  its  members, 
whether  strictly  manufacturers  of  brick  or  the  in¬ 
ventors  and  makers  of  the  various  devices  and  useful 
machinery  upon  which  so  many  of  us  depend  for 
the  successful  operation  of  our  business,  we  shall 
occupy  a  broad,  liberal  and  comprehensive  policy. 

The  social  phase  and  friendly  greetings  of  these 
gatherings  certainly  justify  the  pleasure  we  antici¬ 
pate  in  meeting  old  friends  and  forming  new  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Manufacturers  who  scarcely  knew 
those  engaged  in  their  line  outside  of  their  own 
cities  now  have  individual  friendship  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country,  and  wherever  they  may  go  are 
no  longer  total  strangers.  And  while  these  pleasur¬ 
able  conditions  surround  us,  pardon  me  if  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  serious  and  weighty  matters  claim 
your  attention  and  demand  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion-questions  involving  the  growth,  expansion 
and  advancement  of  the  business  to  which  we  have 
yielded  the  best  efforts  of  our  lives,  and  which, 
though  of  ancient  origin,  is  yet  in  its  early  stages  of 
advancement. 

Since  the  first  convention  held  in  Cincinnati,  an 
addition  to  the  brick  interest  has  forced  itself  upon 
us  and  assumed  a  definite  line  and  formidable  pro¬ 
portions.  I  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  for 
street  paving.  It  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  demand 
is  simply  enormous,  and  of  phenomenal  growth,  the 
consideration  of  which  certainly  commends  itself  to 
your  best  thoughts  and  deliberate  judgment. 

In  this  age  of  marked  improvement,  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  with  the  critical  demand  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  a  better  article,  there  is  no  half-way  sta¬ 
tion,  or  good  enough  stopping  place  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  brick.  If  we  would  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  and  in  line  with  our  markets  for  a  general 
improvement  in  methods  and  products,  we  must  be 
painstaking,  watchful,  willing  to  learn,  and  fully 
alive  to  the  persistent  calls  made  upon  us  in  our  re¬ 
spective  localities. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  this  Association  is  the  trestle- 
board  that  presents  the  outlines  and  formulates  the 
plans  upon  which  to  build  for  certain  betterment 
and  assured  success. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  permit  me  to  extend  to 
The  National  Association  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
distinguished  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  selecting 
me  to  serve  as  president.  And  I  desire  to  convey  to 
each  individual  member  the  largest  measure  of 
thanks  for  their  forbearance  with  and  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindly  feelings  they  have  manifested  to¬ 
wards  him  who  has  so  feebly  tried  to  serve  them  in 
the  year  just  closing.  [Applause.] 

President  Adams— The  next  thing  in  the  regular 
order  of  business  is  the  reports  of  officers. 

Secretary  Randall— Mr.  President,  the  only 
officers  to  make  reports  are  the  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  we  hear  the 
report  of  the  recording  secretary. 

John  McCain— As  these  minutes  have  been 
printed,  I  move  that  the  reading  of  them  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

President  Adams— We  will  take  it  by  consent  and 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Treasurer  Frank  B.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia, 
then  submitted  his  report  as  follows : 

TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Balance  in  treasury— acc’t  1889 . $165  54 

Membership  fees  collected— 1891 .  722  00 


Total  receipts . $887  54 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  janitor  work,  etc.,  per 

voucher . . $  26  00 

Paid  for  medals .  40  00 

Printing  500  copies  Convention  Report 

and  mailing  same .  230  00 

Stenographer .  108  15 

Paid  for  printing  programmes .  25  00 

Paid  for  traveling  expenses .  250  00 

Paid  Central  Traffic  Association .  16  »0 

Paid  for  stationery,  postage,  etc .  39  00 


Total  expenditures . $734  15 

Balance  in  treasury . $153  39 


In  addition  to  this,  I  would  like  to  say  that  two 
years  ago  the  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $308.04 
and  last  spring  when  I  received  the  balance  it  was 
$165.  This  year  it  will  be  $153,  showing  a  steady 
decrease  each  year,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  a  wise  thing  to 
increase  the  membership  fee  from  $2  to  $5  a  year. 

J.  A.  Blaffer,  of  New  Orleans— I  move  the  report 
be  accepted. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  of  North  Baltimore,  O.—  Second 
the  motion. 

Motion  Carried. 

D.  V.  Purington— I  have  a  resolution,  which  after 
consultation  with  quite  a  number  of  the  members, 
I  have  been  requested  to  offer. 

President  Adams— Will  you  read  it? 

D.  V.  Purington — I  will  have  to;  no  one  else  can. 
[Laughter.] 

Thos.  J.  Flood — Mr.  President,  I  arise  to  a  point 
of  order.  Now  the  regular  order  of  business,  is  the 
election  of  officers,  and  we  have  no  right  to  consider 
anything  at  this  time. 

President  Adams— Your  point  of  order  is  well 
taken,  and  no  matter  of  this  character,  or,  in  fact, 
any  other  should  be  taken  up  unless  we  suspend  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

D.  V.  Purington— I  move  you,  then,  that  the  regu. 
lar  order  of  business  be  suspended, 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. — Second  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Motion  carried. 

THE  CLAY-WORKER  MADE  THE  OFFICIAL 
ORGAN. 

Mr.  Purington  then  read  the  following  resolution: 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is 
just  entering  upon  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence. 
Its  organization  has  done  more  to  promote  and  de¬ 
velop  the  art  of  manipulating  and  burning  clay, 
than  all  other  agencies  combined.  By  interchange 
of  ideas  and  comparison  of  experiences,  its  members 
have  been  able  to  materially  assist  each  other  in 
bringing  the  manufacture  and  burning  of  brick  to  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence,  than  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  know.  Its  members  have  been  drawn  to  each 
other  by  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  interest. 
In  all  the  work  of  the  Association  the  Clay-Worker 
has  been  one  of  its  most  valuable  auxiliaries.  In 
season,  and  out  of  season,  this  trade  journal  has 
labored  intelligently  and  earnestly,  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  Association. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  as  a  recognition 
of  the  work  it  has  performed,  and  a  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  devotion  to  bur  interests:  This  As¬ 
sociation  designates  and  selects  the  Clay-Worker 
as  its  official  organ,  in  which  all  of  its  proceedings, 
notices,  and  the  announcements  and  the  reports  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  published. 

Mr.  McDermot,  of  Wellington,  O.— It  seems  to  me 
best  to  consider  this  matter  more,  and,  in  order  to  be 
entirely  fair  and  prevent  anything  in  the  future  that 
we  may  regret,  I  move  that  this  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table  until  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  that  it  then 
be  taken  up  at  3  o’clock. 

Mr.  Purington— I  have  no  desire  to  force  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  I  have  already  con¬ 
sulted  a  large  number  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Association,  all  of  whom  without  exception  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  and  I  believe 
now  that  nine-tenths  of  the  members  believe  in  the 
spirit  of  this  resolution. 

Cries  of  “Question,  Question.” 

Mr.  McDermot’s  motion  was  put  and  failed  to 
carry.  The  main  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  was  then  put  and  unanimously  carried 
amid  great  applause. 

President  Adams— We  will  now  resume  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  business,  which  is  the 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Secretary  Randall— I  think  at  this  time  it  would 
be  well  to  read  that  portion  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association  which  regulates  the  election  of  officers, 
because  many  of  the  new  members  are  not  familiar 
with  our  rules. 

Article  V  of  our  Constitution  is  as  follows : 

“  Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
consist  of  a  president,  three  (3)  vice-presidents,  re¬ 


cording  secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  reg¬ 
ular  annual  meeting.” 

President  Adams— Nominations  for  president  are 
now  in  order. 

George  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  Mass.— Gentlemen  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  it  has 
been  customary,  I  believe,  for  this  Association  to 
select  the  presiding  officer  from  the  local  member¬ 
ship  in  the  city  where  the  convention  is  held.  Now, 
complying  with  that  custom,  and  because  I  believe 
it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  convention,  I  place 
in  nomination  Mr.  Charles  B.  Pearson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  [Applause.] 

John  McCain,  of  Denver,  Col.— I  move  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
of  this  Association  for  Mr.  C.  B.  Pearson. 

A.  R.  Root,  of  Alexandria,  Va.— I  second  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— The  vote  has  been  cast.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  election  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  vice-presidents. 

President  Adams— Nominations  are  now  in  order. 

W.  A.  Eudaly— I  want  to  place  in  nomination  for 
first  vice-president  a  gentleman  who  is  a  handsome 
man.  The  one  I  nominated  for  president  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  was  a  handsome  man  [laughter  and  applause], 
and  if  I  should  insist  upon  the  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  am  going  to  propose,  standing  alongside  of  the 
present  president,  I  think  that  you  would  bear  me  out 
in  my  statement  that  they  are  both  handsome  men. 
There  are  many  here  who  have  given  great  thought 
to  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as  the  upper  part  of  their 
faces  indicate.  The  gentleman  I  wish  to  nominate 
is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  though  he  is  not 
called  a  diamond— he  is  called  a  “Pike.”  [Laugh- 
ter.J  The  gentleman  I  want  to  nominate  is  E.  M. 
Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

Thos.  J.  Flood— I  desire  to  nominate  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  of  this  country  for  the  past  forty  years. 
A  gentleman  who  is  a  descendant  of  a  brick-maker. 
His  father  was  a  brick-maker,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
just  as  pretty  a  man  as  the  gentleman  nominated  a 
few  minutes  ago.  He  is  a  fine-looking  fellow,  and, 
gentlemen,  he  has  devoted  a  life-time  to  the  brick  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  an 
honor  and  a  credit  to  the  Association.  1  nominute 
Mr.  Chas.  B.  Siner,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Siner— I  decline. 

Mr.  Flood— He  has  no  right  to  decline. 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  move  that  we 
decline  to  accept  his  declination. 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. — I  nomi¬ 
nate  Samuel  P.  Craft,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

S.  P.  Craft— I  believe  you  are  not  dealing  in  chest¬ 
nuts  this  year.  I  am  an  old  chestnut.  Therefore,  I 
decline. 

President  Adams— Mr.  Craft’s  declination  is  in  or¬ 
der  and  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Craft — I  would  nominate  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  men  in  this  convention,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Stiles, 
of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  a  first-class  nutmeg. 

John  McCain — I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  a 
new  member  of  this  Association.  I  believe  it  is  right 
to  encourage  new  members  to  come  into  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  then  when  we  get  them  here  to  place 
them  in  some  position  that  has  a  little  honor  attached 
to  it.  The  man  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  is,  I 
think,  a  stranger  to  all  of  you.  I  expect  I  am  the  only 
member  of  the  convention  who  is  acquainted  with 
him.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Warren  Brick  Co., 
Mr.  Andrew  Hartzell,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hartzell— I  decline  the  honor. 

Mr.  McCain— He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
[Laughter.] 

Ed.  Callahan,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.— I  nominate  the 
very  wise  John  McCain. 

J.  A.  Blaffer,  of  New  Orleans,  La.— I  move  the 
nominations  be  closed. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wittmer,  of  Pittsburgh — I  move  the  president 
appoint  a  tally  clerk  and  three  tellers  to  collect  and 
count  the  votes. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Adams— T  appoint  Jas.  Taylor,  of  New 
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York,  as  tally  clerk,  with  W.  C.  Edmunds,  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Term.,  and  Jos.  Flack,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  W.  D.  Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  as 
tellers. 

An  intermission  of  ten  minutes  was  then  taken 
pending  the  counting  of  the  votes,  during  which  sev¬ 
eral  new  members  were  enrolled. 

President  Adams— Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
Mr.  I.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill.,  received  111  votes,  the 
highest  number  cast  for  any  one  candidate,  and  I 
therefore  declare  him  your  first  vice-president.  Mr. 
Chas.  B.  Siner,  of  Philadelphia,  received  87  votes,  the 
next  highest  number,  and  is  your  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  John  McCain,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  re¬ 
ceived  78  votes,  the  next  highest  number,  and  is  your 
third  vice-president.  [Applause.] 

E.  M.  Pike — I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  putting  me  in  nomination,  and  the 
convention  for  paying  me  the  high  compliment,  and 
will  assure  you  that  I  will  endeavor  to  so  conduct 
myself  as  to  deserve  your  continued  favor.  I 
esteem  it  a  distinguished  honor,  a  very  high 
compliment,  indeed. 

D.  V.  Purington  — We  have  elected  as  our 
vice-presidents  three  venerable  gentlemen. 

We  have  young  men  filling  the  positions  of 
corresponding  secretary,  recording  secretary 
and  treasurer.  These  are  the  three  officers 
who  do  the  work.  They  are  doing  it  in  a 
most  effective  manner,  and  I  therefore  move 
that  these  three  young  men  continue  to  fill 
the  three  positions,  and  I  move  you  that  the 
presidentof  this  Association  be  instructed  to 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  Charles  P. 

Merwin,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  for  recording  sec¬ 
retary  ;  Theodore  A. 

lis,  Ind.,  for  corresponding  secretary,  and 
Frank  B.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
treasurer  of  this  Association. 

Thomas  J.  Flood— Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Adams— The  ballot  has  been 
cast,  and  I  now  declare  Charles  P.  Merwin 
your  recording  secretary,  Theo.  A.  Randall 
your  corresponding  secretary,  and  Frank  B. 

McAvoy  your  treasurer  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati— I  would  suggest 
that  the  president  appoint  one  gentleman 
from  Boston,  one  from  Philadelphia  and  one 
from  Chicago  to  escort  our  new  president  to 
the  chair. 

President  Adams— I  appoint  Mr.  Fiske,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 

Flood,  of  Philadelphia,  to  escort  President 
Pearson  to  the  chair. 

Mr  Pearson  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair 
and  introduced  to  the  convention. 

President  Adams— Gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  it  is  with  unalloyed  pleasure  I  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  your  new  president,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Pearson,  of  Washington,  who  will  now 
take  charge  of  the  convention. 

PRESIDENT  PEARSON’S  ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  : 

You  have  done  something  to-day  which  I  trust 
you  will  not  regret.  You  have  placed  one  in  the 
highest  office  that  you  are  entitled  to  bestow  whom 
you  have  never  seen  before.  You  have  placed  in  that 
position  a  man  that  you  know  nothing  at  all  about. 
While  I  look  into  your  faces  I  am  ashamed  that  I  do 
not  know  more  of  you,  and  it  is  a  little  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  me  to  stand  up  here  and  presume  to  preside 
over  such  a  body  of  men  as  I  see  before  me ;  and 
more  than  that,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  pre¬ 
side  over  bodies  who  deliberate  as  I  believe  you 
gentlemen  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  if  I  make 
mistakes,  it  will  be  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  forbearing  and  forgive  such 
mistakes  as  shall  occur  while  I  preside  over  your 
sessions.  I  shall  certainly  call  on  our  good  brother 
Randall  to  steer  me  clear,  so  that  I  may  be  able  dur¬ 
ing  this  convention  to  recognize  by  constantly 
looking  into  your  faces  and  taking  you  by  the  hand, 
that  before  the  last  adjournment  we  shall  be  better 


acquainted  with  each  other  and  know  more  about 
each  other.  I  am  not  a  speech-maker.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  made  a  speech  before  in  my  life. 

A  Member — You  are  doing  very  well.  [Laughter.] 

President  Pearson — The  gentlemen  is  out  of 
order.  [Applause.]  And  another  thing  which  per¬ 
haps  will  be  a  surprise  to  you.  I  am  not  a  brick- 
maker.  I  see  it  surprises  you  all.  I  represent  a 
brick  company.  I  never  made  a  brick  in  my  life.  I 
don’t  think  I  could  make  one  if  the  task  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  me,  but  in  the  few  years  the  experiences 
I  have  gained  by  constantly  being  in  a  brick-yard 
and  seeing  the  bricks  molded  and  the  bricks  pressed 
and  the  bricks  tossed  and  wheeled  and  piled  up  in 
the  kilns,  and  seeing  the  wearied  men  sit  up  all 
night  long  three  and  four  nights  in  the  week, 
besides  working  six  days  in  the  week,  I  have  be¬ 
come  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  process  by 
which  brick  are  made,  and  if  there  are  good  brick 
made  in  the  United  States  they  are  made  in  and 


around  the  city  of  Washington.  [Applause.]  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  brick  business  but  a 
few  years, yet  I  could  count  up  the  hundred  millions 
of  brick  delivered  from  the  brick  yard  of  that  small 
corporation,  and  we  have  not  lost  our  dollars,  and 
while  our  sessions  convene  together  day  by  day,  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  some  of  you  gentlemen 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  the  last 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  which 
shall  be  of  great  benefit  to  me  and  my  company  in 
the  future.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  honor— 
I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor— that  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  to-day  in  placing  me  in  this  position. 
[Applause.] 

S.  P.  Crafts— I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ten¬ 
dered  our  retiring  president  for  the  worthy  manner 
in  which  he  has  filled  the  position. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Adams— Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  motion,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  before 
I  forget  it.  The  President  of  our  country,  Gen.  Har¬ 
rison,  requested  me  to  invite  the  members  of  this 
Association,  with  the  ladies  who  have  accompanied 
them,  to  call  upon  him  at  the  White  House,  where 
he  will  be  pleased  to  receive  them  at  1  o’clock 
Wednesday. 


E.  M.  Pike— Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  that  a 
committee  of  five  on  resolutions  be  appointed  by 
the  chair. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Jas.  Dingee - 1  think  the  next  thing  we  should 

attend  to  is  the  installation  of  the  three  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  I,  therefore,  move  you  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  escort  them  to  the  platform. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Pearson — I  will  take  the  liberty  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  three  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  and 
politely  escorted  me  to  his  platform. 

The  three  vice-presidents  were  escorted  to  the 
platform  and  introduced  to  the  members. 

President  Pearsons — We  will  now  take  up  the 
regular  programme  and  listen  to  Mr.  Greer’s  essay. 

Secretary  Randall — Mr.  Greer  is  a  brick-maker, 
formerly  of  this  country  but  now  a  resident  of 
Mexico,  who  has  displayed  great  interest  in  the 
work  cf  this  Association.  At  the  time  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Programme  invited  him  to  take  a  place 
on  the  programme,  he  expected  to  visit  this 
country  and  attend  our  convention,  but 
something  has  prevented  him  from  doing  so 
and  he  has  sent  me  his  essay  to  read  for  him. 

BRICK— OR  RATHER  ROOFING  TILE- 
BURNING  IN  MEXICO. 

R.  M.  GREER,  TUXPAM,  MEXICO. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

If  the  time  required  to  read  the  few  remarks, 
which  I  propose  to  make  on  above  subject, 
proves  a  direct  waste  to  the  Association,  you 
must  blame  your  deservedly  popular  secre¬ 
tary,  who  has  been  kind,  though  foolish 
enough  to  invite  me  to  write  them. 

In  endeavoring  to  briefly  describe  the 
mode  of  burning  clay  ware  in  Mexico,  I  refer 
to  the  small  local  yards,  which  compose  at 
least  95  per  cent,  of  the  entire,  brick-plants 
of  the  country. 

After  the  ware  has  been  made  by  hand, 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  sun-dried  and  set 
in  the  kiln,  the  state  of  the  weather  is  care¬ 
fully  noted  and  the  chances  of  a  fine  day 
earnestly  discussed,  particular  attention  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  the  state  of  the  moon,  without 
consulting  which  nothing  is  ever  done  in 
Mexico.  The  day  for  burning  having  been 
decided  upon,  due  notice  is  given  to  the  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  the  concern,  who  almost  in¬ 
variably  muster  in  considerable  force,  to 
assist  at  the  finishing  of  the  operation. 

The  kilns  used  in  these  local  yards  are  al¬ 
ways  exceedingly  small,  generally  10x6  feet, 
inside  measurement,  with  stationary  arches 
built  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  kiln 
leaving  the  whole  space  beneath  the  ware  as 
fire  surface.  An  opening  is  left  at  each  side 
to  fire  through. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  yards  the 
principal,  and  by  far  the  most  important  and  re¬ 
munerative  part  of  the  product  is  roofingtile. 

In  Mexico  the  burnt  clay  roofiDg  tile  is  a  necessity , 
as  indeed  it  ought  to,  and  would  be  every  where,  were 
its  indisputable  merits  realized.  A  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials,  including  brick,  stone,  timber,  mud,  etc.,  is 
available  and  used  for  the  walls  of  houses,  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  entertained  for  roofing  but  the  burned  clay 
tile,  which  seems  the  only  thing  able  to  stand  this 
trying  climate.  Wooden  shingles  could  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  here  as  a  gift.  They  last  only  a  very  short 
time,  and  so  warp  and  crack  with  the  sun  as  to  be 
about  useless  from  the  start.  The  noisy  metal  roof 
has  been  tried,  but  proved  in  every  way  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Slate  is  almost  unknown,  nor  could  it  be  gen¬ 
erally  used,  owing  to  the  miserable  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  with  which  the  country  is  provided.  The 
only  way  in  which  things  are  carried  from  place  to 
place  in  Mexico  (except  along  the  few  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  of  which  the  country  can  boast)  is  on  pack 
mules  or  men’s  backs.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an 
extent  this  latter  system  is  still  in  vogue.  Many 
things,  including  earthen  cooking  and  drinking 
vessels,  are  brought  in  this  way,  every  week,  for  sale 
in  this  town,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  The  earthen  cooking  utensil  is  uni- 
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versally  used  by  the  native  population  of  Mexico, 
and  though,  perhaps,  appearing  somewhat  clumsy 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  English  close  ranges  or 
American  cooking  stoves,  with  their  full  line  of 
bright,  new  “furniture,”  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as 
far  as  doing  its  work  satisfactorily,  it  is,  like  all 
articles  made  from  clay,  “equaled  by  few  and  ex¬ 
celled  by  none.”  Even  wagons  are  little  used  in 
Mexico.  The  roads  are  not  suitable  for  their  use, 
being  simply  paths  leading  through  the  woods  or 
over  the  plains,  and  not  supplied,  except  in  rare 
instances,  with  bridges  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  wreck  of  a  wagon  is  not  unfrequently  seen 
on  the  ro  1,  where  the  owner  (some  unfortunate 
foreigner)  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  it.  No  en¬ 
gineering  skill  of  any  kind,  nor  even  common  sense, 
is  displayed  in  the  formation  of  99  per  cent,  of  these 
roads,  n  r  an^  attempt  whatever  made  to  avoid  ob¬ 
stacles  or  to  take  the  easiest  or  most  direct  way- 
Truly,  poor  benighted  Mexico,  with  all  her  un. 
equaled,  natural  riches  and  resources,  is  in  the  rear 
van  of  civilisation,  but  her  very  backwardness  in 
these  respects  has  placed  her  in  front  as  far  as  tile 
roofing  (whit  h  can  always  be  made  where  required 
— an  exceedingly  strong  point  in  its  favor  any  where) 
is  concerned.  This  is  the  only  thing  in  which,  after 
nine  years  experince,  I  think  the  Anglo-Saxon  could , 
with  advantage,  copy  the  Mexican. 

“To  resume  the  thread  of  our  discourse.”  The 
weather  being  favorable,  the  temporary  board  roof 
is  removed,  and  the  kiln  lighted  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  fired  gradually  at  first,  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  however,  till  about  midday,  when  the 
watersmoke  sh  ws  signs  of  disappearing.  The  kiln 
is  then  forced  kr  all  it  will  stand;  the  only  care 
taken,  being  not  tc  melt  the  arches.  About  6:00 
o’clock  p.  m.,  the  friends  of  the  concern,  before  re* 
ferred  to,  begin  to  arri\e,  bringing  with  them,  in 
many  instances,  small  baskets  of  provisions,  to 
augment  the  chocolate,  cakes  and  rum,  provided  for 
their  entertainment  by  the  owners  of  the  yard. 
Many  of  them  are  armed  with  guitars,  banjoes,  etc, 
and  a  merry  time  is  passed,  until  the  closing  of  the 
kiln,  which  generally  occurs  about  midnight.  The 
Mexicans  are  great  lovers  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
never  miss  an  opportunity  of  indulging  these  pro¬ 
pensities.  The  least  excuse  is  suflicient  to  keep 
them  from  their  work,  and  the  number  of  feast  days 
which  are  rigidly  observed,  is  very  trying  to  the 
temper  of  the  owner  of  a  brick-yard,  who  has  some 
thousands  of  dry  bricks  on  the  open  yard,  while  his 
hands  are  singing  and  dancing  at  a  succession  ol 
these  festivities. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  pretext  the  time  usually  oc 
cupied  in  burning  one  of  these  small  Mexican  kilns 
is  somewhere  about  eighteen  hours.  Sometimes, 
however,  several  additional  hours  are  required,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often,  when  circumstances 
are  peculiarly  favorable,  accomplished  in  considera¬ 
bly  less  time.  The  ware  is  always  bone  dry  and,  as 
a  rule,  very  thin.  Two  or  three  courses  of  brick, 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  are  set  imme 
diately  over  the  permanent  arches,  to  take  the  first’ 
flash  of  the  fire.  The  rest  of  the  kiln  is  generally 
composed  of  roofing  tile  about  one  half  inch  thick, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder,  about  sev¬ 
enteen  inches  long,  and  a  little  wider  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  overlap.  These  are  laid 
on  the  roof,  alternately  concave  and  convex,  the  lat¬ 
ter  overlapping,  forming  a  series  of  gutters.  The 
joints  are  plastered  up  with  mortar.  Cement  is  too 
costly  for  general  use  in  this  country,  being  sold  at 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel.  In  the  kiln  the  tiles  are 
simply  set  on  their  ends,  as  close  as  possible  together . 
Three  or  four  courses  of  tile  are  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  for  the  kiln  to  be  set,  making  in  all  only 
a  little  over  six  feet  above  the  arches,  which  ac¬ 
counts,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  short  time  re. 
quired  to  burn  it.  They  are  platted  with  roofing' 
tile  on  the  flat,  same  as  when  placed  on  the  roof. 

About  six  to  eight  cords  of  good,  light,  dry  wood 
are  consumed  in  the  operation  of  burning,  which, 
considering  that  the  kiln  only  contains  between  two 
and  three  thousand  roofing  tiles,  would  look  as  if 
“the  fuel  question”  were  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  even  in  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  wood,  which  costs  to  buy  81.00  to  81.50  a  cord 


delivered  ut  the  kiln,  and  somewhat  less  if  cut  by 
the  user. 

In  selecting  wood  for  brick-burning,  preference  is 
always  given  to  those  kinds  which  produce  flame 
rather  than  intense  heat,  and  the  burners,  during 
the  process  of  firing,  keep  putting  aside  those  sticks 
which  are  especially  suitable,  to  be  used  for  finishing 
the  kiln. 

Though  the  process  of  burning  seldom  occupies 
more  than  eighteen  to  twenty  hours,  it  is  not  often 
that  the  ware  is  not  thoroughly  cooked.  I  have  for¬ 
warded  to  Mr.  Randall  a  sample  brick,  which  was 
burned,  to  my  knowledge,  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  me,  if  the  time 
for  burning,  generally  occupied  in  the  States,  could 
not,  with  advantage  in  many  cases,  be  considerably 
reduced.  I  notice  in  reports  with  regard  to  the 
burning  of  various  kilns,  it  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  those  occupying  the  least  time  have 
proved  the  most  satisfactory. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  “  rapid  burning,”  but  I  think 
the  craft  should  give  some  consideration  to  this 
question;  also  to  the  much  more  important  one  of 
creating  and  supplying  a  general  local  demand  for 
roofing  tile.  It  appears  to  me  that  each  owner  of  a 
stiff  mud  machine  could,  with  a  comparatively  very 
trifling  outlay  for  dies,  repress,  etc.,  practically  test 
the  value  of  this  most  important  and  remunerative 
industry. 

I  may  mention  that  Mr.  D.  J.  C.  Arnold  has  patterns 
of  a  French  roofing  tile,  which,  with  a  few  altera¬ 
tions,  of  which  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  advise  him, 
will  make  what  I  consider  the  most  satisfactory  roof 
in  the  world.  It  is  very  similar  to  and  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  the  one  illustrated  in  Mr.  Gibson’s 
letter,  on  page  411,  of  November  Clay-Worker; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  many  points  of  superior¬ 
ity,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  better  form  of  roofing 
tile. 

If  any  advantage  should  result  from  either  of  these 
suggestions,  intense  gratification  would  be  added  to 
the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be  privileged  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  an  Association  for  which  I  en¬ 
tertain  feelings  of  the  greatest  respect  and  regard. 

Mr.  Jos.  Flack,  of  Indianapolis— Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Greer 
for  the  interesting  paper  he  has  so  kindly  favored  us 
with. 

Motion  adopted. 

President  Pearson — If  there  are  no  remarks  to  be 
made  on  this  paper,  we  will  take  up  the  next  on  the 
programme  which  is  a  general  discussion  on 

“A  YEAR’S  LESSONS,” 

LED  BY  ANTHONY  ITTNER,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Ittner— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  I  have  just  remarked  to  the  gentleman 
sitting  by  me  that  I  would  rather  give  820.00,  will¬ 
ingly,  than  be  called  upon  to  say  anything  at  this 
time  and  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Of  course,  I 
have  had  some  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  my 
life  during  the  past  year.  I  have  been  so  busy  in 
passing  over  these  lessons  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to  maxe  notes  of  them  and  put  them  in  shape  to 
speak  on  interestingly.  Mr.  Randall,  our  good  sec¬ 
retary,  placed  me  on  the  programme  in  the  face  of 
my  protest.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  harsh  toward  him  on 
this  account  because  I  know  to  what  straits  he  is 
driven  at  times  to  get  members  of  our  Association  to 
take  places  on  the  programme  and  speak  upon  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  those  connected 
with  our  business,  but  I  am  not  feeling  well  and  I 
must  beg  to  be  excused  from  speaking  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  not  having  prepared  myself  sufficiently 
to  speak  instructively,  and  tn  the  next  place  I  have 
passed  through  a  severe  sickness  that  leaves  me  very 
weak.  I  have  said  it  would  take  a  four  inch  sea 
grass  hawser  to  keep  me  from  this  convention,  and 
my  presence  here  to-day  is  proof  of  that  fact. 
[Laughter.]  If  there  were  no  other  feature  connected 
with  this  Association  except  the  social  feature  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  its  continuance  because  there 
is  nothing  that  does  me  so  much'good  as  to  come  to 
these  conventions  and  meet  craftsmen  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  year  to  year. 

The  president  of  our  Association,  who  is  a  stranger 
to  me,  just  stepped  up  and  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
said  “  Mr.  Ittner,  I  am  glad  to  know  you.”  And  I 


said  “  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  know  you.”  That 
is  the  feeling  that  obtains  throughout  the  convention 
—the  feeling  of  fellowship  that  does  so  much  good 
I  attended  the  first  one  of  our  conventions  and  I, 
have  attended  every  one  since  and  I  hope  that  the 
usefulness  of  this  Association  may  increase  from 
year  to  year.  I  believe  with  those  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  this  Association  that  the  interest  is  being 
increased  and  that  the  attendance  is  growing  larger 
from  year  to  year. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  presume  you  think  I  have 
spoken  long  enough  to  get  down  to  my  subject  if  1 
am  going  to  speak  at  all,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  not  all 
prepared  to  speak  to  you.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  brick-making  business  since  I  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  years,  and,  of  course,  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  you  entertainingly,  and  would  be,  if  I  had 
had  time  to  prepare  myself. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  constructed  a  brick 
plant  that  has  been  quite  a  lesson  to  me.  I  have 
adopted  new  methods,  that  is,  new  devices  to  accom¬ 
plish  certain  objects,  and  I  have  not  yet  mastered 
these  things  but  I  hope  to  do  so  in  time.  I  had  the 
misfortune  on  the  second  day  of  this  year,  last  Satur¬ 
day  morning  a  week  ago,  to  have  one  of  my  brick 
plants  destroyed  by  fire.  We  are  at  work  recon¬ 
structing  it.  I  have  always  been  lukewarm  on  the 
subject  of  insuring  brick-yards.  Have  never  had 
any  experience  with  a  fire  in  a  brick-yard,  though  I 
have  been  in  and  about  a  brick-yard  since  I  was  a 
boy.  We  seriously  considered  the  idea  of  not  con¬ 
tinuing  the  insurance  on  my  St.  Louis  works,  and 
come  very  near  letting  it  lapse.  Of  course,  a  brick¬ 
yard  is  not,  necessarily,  insured  to  its  full  value 
Insurance  companies  do  not  like  to  insure  brick¬ 
yards  for  more  than  one-half  or  three-fifths,  which 
is  the  case  with  me.  But  still  it  is  better  than  no  in* 
surance  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from 
making  any  further  remarks.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  fill  the  place  assigned  on  the  programme* 
but  I  think,  my  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  do  so 
will  be  regarded  by  you  as  sufficient.  Thanking  you 
for  your  attention,  and  for  the  privilege  of  looking 
in  your  faces,  I  will  retire.  [Applause.] 

President  Pearson — An  opportunity  is  given  to 
any  member  to  take  up  this  discussion. 

A  voice:  ‘  ‘  J  esse  A  dams.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Adams — 1  will  have  to  ask  to  be  excused  for 
the  same  reason  Mr.  Ittner  offered.  But  Friend  Pur- 
ington  here  calls  upon  me  to  give  my  experience,  or 
rather,  my  observations  of  a  year’s  lesson,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  I  would  much  rather  not;  I  often  ask  my 
daughter  to  go  to  the  piano  and  play  my  favorite 
tune,  which  is,  “The  Mistakes  of  My  Life  Have  Been 
Many.”  [Laughter.]  I  too  have  been  around  a  brick 
yard  ever  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  you 
will  see  there  is  very  little  hair  on  the  upper  story, 
and  they  have  not  increased  during  the  past  year; 
however,  I  have  an  increase  of  beneficial  experience. 
I  want  to  say,  no  matter  how  long  a  man  makes 
brick  he  can  not  help  but  make  some  mistakes.  I 
have  been  trying  to  burn  with  natural  gas.  I  thought 
everything  was  fair  sailing,  and  I  hav^ 
experience  of  a  life  time,  but  gentlemen,  I  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  my  failures  and  surprised  at  my  mistakes' 
The  clay  which  I  supposed  I  was  familiar  with  in 
my  old  works,  when  burned  with  gas  would  crack 
and  go  all  to  pieces.  I  made  a  million  of  brick  to 
start  with  that  were  worthless.  I  changed  my  tactics, 
and  trained  my  guns  in  another  direction,  made 
another  million  and  they  were  full  of  limestone. 
[Laughter.]  Then  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  take  prussic 
acid  and  put  that  in  my  clay,  and  when  put  in  the 
kiln,  they  seemed  to  go  to  powder  and  became  a  lot 
of  worthless  material.  Bui,  gentlemen,  such  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  lost  on  a  brick-maker  that  is  in  the 
business  to  stay.  [Applause.]  The  condition  of  the 
drier,  the  management  of  the  clay  and  machinery, 
the  watersmoking  and  the  burning  when  using 
natural  gas  is  entirely  dissimilar  as  compared  with 
wood  or  coal.  You  have  to  learn  all  the  different 
conditions.  I  again  changed  my  tactics,  and  burned 
a  second  million  brick.  Went  into  my  pocket  deep¬ 
er  and  drew  on  the  bank  account,  and  this  time,  I 
shipped  seventy-two  cars  of  first-class  brick  into  our 
city.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  a  man  who  has  had 
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an  experience  of  thirty  years  making  brick  would 
be  enabled  to  overcome  these  difficulties;  but  lam 
willing  to  confess  that  I  have  learned  more  in  the 
past  year  of  brick-making,  with  all  the  mistakes  that 
I  made,  then  in  all  the  thirty  years  before.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

J.  D.  Jensen,  Pekin,  Ill.— I  don't  know  that  I  have 
anything  particular  to  offer,  but,  when  you  begin  to 
talk  about  mistakes  [with  a  gesture  and  look  of  well- 
feigned  misery  that  caused  a  burst  of  laughter]  I 
noticed  when  our  friend  Adams  told  about  losing 
two  million  of  brick  he  did  not  smile.  The  rest  of 
us  did.  And  when  he  told  about  his  burning  a 
million  of  brick  successfully  he  smiled  all  over  his 
face.  I  suppose  if  any  of  ns  are  inclined  to  be  con¬ 
ceited  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  and  look  at  our  scrap 
pile.  Eighteen  years  ago  1  knew  all  about  brick- 
making,  now  I  don’t  know  anything.  I  go  into  my 
yard  and  look  over  the  wrecks  of  costly  machinery 
and  I  remember  how  many  blunders  we  have  made, 
and  it  takes  all  the  conceit  out  of  me. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  failure  to  a  man 
who  makes  brick.  I  was  only  sorry  our  friend 
Ittner  did  not  pursue  the  subject  and  tell  us 
more  a  bout  his  mistakes,  and  I  expect  before 
this  convention  closes  that  he  will  take  fresh 
hold  and  tell  us  a  little  more  about  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Alsip,  of  North  Dakota. 

Me.  Alsip— I  have  never  addressed  this 
body  of  men  before,  being  a  new  member 
and  from  the  northern  part  of  our  country 
—I  should  say  the  northwestern  part.  I  have 
been  making  brick  for  the  last  eight  years. 

I  started  to  make  brick  in  Dakota.  There 
was  a  car-load  of  us  went  there  to  take  land, 
and  some  of  us  took  brick-yards;  I  was 
lucky,  or  unlucky,  enough  to  take  a  brick¬ 
yard.  The  first  year,  encouraged  by  my  suc¬ 
cess,  I  expanded  over  into  Minneapolis,  and 
thought  I  would  show  the  world  how  to 
make  brick.  When  I  came  to  Minneapolis  I 
struck  a  lot  of  limestone  and  I  got  a  dread¬ 
ful  fall.  I  stumbled  so  that  I  went  back  to 
the  old  quarters  to  find  out  where  I  was. 
[Laughter.]  At  Grand  Forks  there  was  some 
business,  and  also  at  Grafton.  I  went  up  to 
Grafton  and  started  a  yard.  I  had  no  money* 
but  started  it  on  credit.  I  got  a  stiff  clay 
machine  and  went  to  work,  and  stubbed  my 
toes  again.  All  of  the  brick  contained  sand. 
Whenever  the  clay  had  sand  in  it  the  machine 
would  not  run  it.  Finally  I  went  back  to  the 
old  soft  clay  machine.  I  gave  the  other  ma¬ 
chine  to  my  father;  I  don’t  know  how  it 
treated  him.  When  you  buy  a  machine,  buy 
one  adapted  to  your  clay.  Then  I  started 
again  at  Grand  Forks.  I  manufactured  by 
hand  until  I  got  money  enough  on  hand  and  I 
bought  a  Quaker,  and  am  doing  very  well, and  think 
it  is  a  pretty  good  machine.  “  When  you  are  in 
Rome,  do  as  Romans  do.”  It  is  a  lesson  I  have 
learned. 

Calls  for  Purington. 

D.  V.  Pueington— it  is  too  late  to  begin  to  tell  of 
my  mistakes.  There  is  one  thing  I  wanted  to  speak 
of.  When  Friend  Ittner  was  speaking  he  said  his  fire 
occurred  on  the  second  day  of  January,  and  that 
struck  me  as  remarkable,  and  I  asked  him  what  hour, 
and  he  said  "Abouthalf  past  eight  o’clock.”  I  had  a 
fire  on  the  second  day  of  January,  but  it  occurred 
some  hours  before;  as  usual,  we  got  ahead  of  St. 
Louis,  as  it  occurred  at  five  o’clock  with  about  equal 
results.  I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Ittner  could  not  have 
given  us  a  little  more  detailed  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  last  year.  I  have  had  no  time  to  talk 
with  him,  but  I  think  he  has  been  having  a  good 
time,  and  I  have  been  in  that  situation  So  many 
times  myself  that  I  doubt  if  any  of  you  could  appre¬ 
ciate  it  more  than  I  could.  The  lessons  I  learned 
trying  to  dry  bricks  produced  all  the  gray  hairs  I 
have,  but,  as  Brother  Adams  said,  I  stuck  to  it  and 
now  nothing  about  my  works  give  me  less  trouble 
than  the  drying  of  my  brick.  One  thing  Brother 
Adams  said  struck  me  as  peculiar.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  he  said  he  commenced  work  on  a  brick-yard 


when  he  was  12  years  old,  and  has  been  working  on 
a  brick-yard  for  32  years.  Does  he  want  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  just  44  years  old?  There  is  certainly 
a  mistake  in  figures  [la"  ghter],  He  looks  older  than 
Ido. 

Me.  Adams — I  am  just  42. 

Edwin  C.  McGbaw — I  have  noticed  that  every  per¬ 
son  has  spoken  of  failures  and  the  impression  has 
gained  ground  on  the  floor  of  the  house  that  it  is 
necessary  to  mane  failures  to  get  along  in  the  brick 
business.  Now,  I  have  been  in  the  brick  business  for 
four  years,  and  I  can  stand  here  before  you  all  and 
say  that  I  have  made  no  failures  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  [applause I.  I  wish  to  say  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  failures  in  the  business.  We  must  all  ex¬ 
periment— try  something  new.  If  it  turns  out  wrong, 
it  is  not  a  failure,  it  is  simply  an  experiment,  and  he 
tried  the  wrong  way  [applause]. 

S.  P.  Crafts— I  am  impressed  with  that  experience, 
but  he  has  given  us  the  experience  of  only  four  years. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  :  There  was  a  man 
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who  wanted  some  one  to  pilot  him  across  Long 
Island  sound.  He  saw  two  pilots.  He  asked  one  of 
them  if  he  knew  all  the  rocks.  He  said  he  did.  He 
asked  him  if  he  ever  struck  on  any  of  them.  He  said 
he  never  had.  He  asked  the  other  one  if  he  knew 
all  the  rocks.  He  said  he  did.  He  asked  him  if  he 
ever  struck  on  any  of  them.  He  said  he  had,  “  Every 
one  of  them.”  Said  the  gentlemen,  “You  arc  the 
man  I  want.” 

Jas.  Dingee— I  want  to  say  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
that  gentleman’s  father  in  the  brick  business.  I  have 
had  nearly  forty  years’  experience,  while  he  is  only  an 
infant.  He  is  a  child  in  his  mother’s  lap.  He  has 
hardly  laid  his  bottle  down  [laughter].  He  has  a 
great  deal  to  learn,  more  especially  at  this  time  when 
we  are  introducing  machinery.  If  he  will  keep  on 
for  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  more  he  will  see  how  lit¬ 
tle  he  knew  at  this  time.  I  have  been  a  practical 
brick-maker  for  thirty-five  years  and  from  year  to 
year  the  money  that  has  slipped  through  my  fin¬ 
gers  !!!  But  this  last  year  to  see  so  much  go  up  in  fire 
and  smoke,  oh  .  .  .  [throwing  up  his  hands  and 
shaking  his  head  mourfully]  [laughter].  As  I  said 
before,  I  have  been  a  brick-maker  for  thirty-five 
years.  I  was  raised  at  the  molding  table,  and 
cradled  in  the  sand  box,  and  if  I  had  never  gone  to 
the  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  I  should 


never  have  done  anything  to  mar  my  reputation  as  a 
brick  manufacturer,  but  I  took  the  advice  of  a  man  I 
met  there,  but  it  won’t  do  to  tell  about  it  now,  and  I 
have  been  tried  through  smoke  and  fire  until— well, 
no  need  to  say  more.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
Edwin  C.  McGraw — This  friendly  discussion 
should  be  encouraged,  and  I  make  bold  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  think  that  I  can  point  out 
some  reasons  why  things  may  not  be  going  along 
swimmingly  with  him,  and  not  only  with  him,  but 
with  other  gentlemen  who  were  born  in  a  sand-box. 
That  is  their  trouble.  They  know  nothing  else  ex¬ 
cept  brick-making,  and  any  person  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement  that  there  has  been  more  old  fogy- 
ism  displayed  in  the  brick  business  by  the  makers  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  than  in  any  other  business 
under  the  sun.  And,  Mr.  President,  what  the  brick 
business  of  the  United  States  needs  is  for  some  of 
the  old  brick  men  to  retire  and  let  some  young 
blood  in— men  who  have  been  raised  and  brought 
up  in  another  line  of  business;  wide-awake  men. 
Four  years  ago  I  went  in  the  brick  business, 
and  I  saw  how  some  of  the  old-time  brick- 
makers  were  conducting  business.  They 
would  go  and  make  a  contract  with  a  brick¬ 
layer  for  a  few  thousand  brick,  and  get  into  a 
squabble  over  a  few  hundred  brick  and  make 
bad  friends  for  life.  Now,  if  a  brick-layer 
wants  to  take,  and  in  fact  demands,  a  few 
thousand  more  brick  than  he  actually  paid 
for,  I  say,  let  him  have  them.  What  the  brick 
business  needs  to-day  is  men  in  it  who  are  not 
afraid  to  lose  a  few  dollars  so  as  to  keep  good 
friends  with  the  brick-layers.  Now,  the 
trouble  with  the  gentlemen  who  were  raised 
in  the  sand-box  is  they  have  not  yet  got  the 
sand  out  of  their  eyes.  [Applause.] 

Jas.  Dingee— I  want  to  reply  to  the  gentle¬ 
man— our  infant  from  Pittsburgh.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  I  manufactured  brick  by  hand  for 
nearly  thirty-five  years,  but  I  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  introduce  machine-made  brick 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  There  was 
no  “old  fogyism”  with  me.  Now  I  manu¬ 
facture  32,000,000  of  brick  a  year,  I  started 
out  at  the  very  first  to  see  what  I  could 
make  out  of  my  machinery,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  gentleman  from 
Pittsburgh  to  talk  about  the  old  brick-makers 
getting  out  of  the  field.  The  men  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to-day  who  are  advocating  machine- 
made  brick  are  the  old  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  years  ago.  And  when  the  gentleman 
from  Pittsburgh  speaks  about  men  who  were 
raised  and  bom  with  sand  in  their  eyes,  I 
want  to  say  I  have  not  got  that  sand  in  my 
eyes  ;  I  have  always  brushed  it  out.  When  I 
found  it  necessary  to  put  in  machinery,  I 
.put  it  in.  We  have  no  trouble  with  three 
or  four  thousand  brick,  we  handle  our  brick  by  the 
million.  There  is  no  trouble  between  the  customer 
and  the  man  who  sells.  We  endeavor  to  get  along, 
put  our  goods  on  the  market  at  the  best  price  we  can 
I  always  sell  my  goods.  I  sell  all  I  can  make.  But  I 
will  illustrate  to  you  on  Thursday,  when  I  read  my 
paper  giving  you  my  opinions  with  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion  this  afternoon,  my  reasons  why  certain 
brick-makers  throughout  the  country  are  not  suc¬ 
cessful  has  been  on  account  of  going  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  business  or  putting  machinery  in  that  was 
not  adapted  to  their  clay.  [Applause.] 

John  McCain— This  discussion,  Mr.  President, 
grows  interesting;  I  am,  I  suppose,  as  old  a  brick- 
maker  as  there  is  in  this  room.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  are  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  our  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
and  letting  other  brick  manufacturers  reap  what  ad¬ 
vantages  they  can  out  of  them.  It  is  our  duty  to 
give  what  information  we  have  to  our  fellow  brick- 
makers,  though  probably  they  would  not  want  it. 
[Laughter.]  In  regard  to  something  about  the  older 
brick-makers,  there  is  another  brother  brick-maker 
sitting  in  the  room  who  commenced  to  manufacture 
brick  at  the  same  time  I  did  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  has  been  in  the  business  from  that  day  to 
this.  I  manufactured  brick  by  the  old  hand  way 
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and  I  manufactured  them  in  Philadelphia  where 
they  make  them  different  from  any  other  city,  and 
I  went  west  to  Colorado  and  had  to  learn  to  make 
and  burn  brick  there.  We  make  ten  thousand  for  a 
day’s  work  and  still  your  good  friend  was  not  saiis- 
fied;  he  thought  he  would  have  something  to  make  a 
reputation  in  the  city  of  Denver,  so  he  gota  machine 
and  when  he  got  his  machine,  he  had  to  have  a 
drier.  He  gota  drier,  and  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  came  to  put  it  up;  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  drier  at  all,  but  by  the  party  who 
sold  me  the  drier  sending  an  incompetent  man  who 
placed  the  pipes  through  the  drier  just  the  reverse 
of  what  they  should  have  been,  it  caused  me  to  put 
120,000  in  a  hole  last  summer  where  I  should  have 
made  830,000,  So  with  the  820,000  I  sunk  in  a  hole 
and  the  830,000 1  should  have  made,  had  1  known  as 
much  about  the  drier  as  I  did  about  the  machine,  1  lost 
$50,000  in  one  season.  That  is  part  of  my  experience 
in  brick  making,  and  I  hope  none  of  you  gentlemen 
will  ever  repeat  my  expeiience.  Of  course  I  stand 
second  to  no  one  in  manufacture  of  brick,  so  far  as 
making  brick  is  concerned  in  the  old  way,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  making  brick  by  machinery  I  have 
to  learn  over. 

I  have  a  friend  I  have  brought  with  me  to  this  con¬ 
vention  from  Warren,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Warren 
Brick  Company.  They  wrote  me  sometime  ago  to 
come  to  Warren,  and  look  at  their  brick  plant,  and  a 
very  excellent  brick  plant  they  have,  too,  but  the 
drier  man  had  treated  them  in  the  same  way  they 
did  me.  If  there  is  anything  this  convention  is  for, 
it  is  to  give  our  experience  to  save  one  another  from 
making  mistakes ;  and,  gentlemen,  you  should  give 
your  experience  freely  and  frankly.  We  must  man¬ 
ufacture  brick  by  machinery.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
hand  made  brick  business  is  at  an  end— the  sunshine 
way— and,  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  there 
is  no  man  who  is  a  brick-maker  who  can  make  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  hand  method.  Now,  machine  brick 
manufacturing  can  be  brought  to  perfection  just  the 
same,  but  the  great  misfortune  is  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  so  much  larger  than  the  demand  that  the 
margin  will  be  cut  down  that  you  will  have  to  invest 
what  little  money  you  have  made  in  other  business. 
I  think  there  is  plenty  of  money  made  in  the  brick 
business,  nevertheless  where  one  manufacturer  can 
make  300,000  000  in  a  year  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
over-production  in  the  market,  whereas  if  you  man¬ 
ufacture  but  150,000  a  year  you  can  keep  the  supply 
down  somewhere  near  the  demand. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  again,  don’t  you  take  a  Sharer 
drier  nor  an  Iron  Clad  drier  nor  any  other  man  s 
drier  until  he  puts  it  on  your  yard  and  tests  it  thor¬ 
oughly  before  he  turns  it  over  to  you,  and  then  you 
can  pay  him  for  it.  My  first  drier  cost  me  813,000, 
and  it  is  not  worth  13,000  cents;  nevertheless  1  think 
it  is  a  good  drier  if  properly  put  up,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  if  theowneisof  this  drier  had  sent  a  com¬ 
petent  man  to  connect  the  pipes  that  we  would  have 
had  no  trouble  at  all,  and  I  would  not  have  sunk 
820,000  in  a  hole. 

President  Pearson— It  is  growing  quite  late  and 
we  will  have  to  close  this  discussion.  I  desire  at  this 
time  to  announce  the 

committee  on  resolutions. 

E,  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  111.;  A.  L.  McDonald,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.;  H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa.;  Edwin  Brockway, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Edwin  C.  McGraw,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Stiles— I  move  we  adjourn  until  9:30  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  POW-WOW. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Washington 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  informal  reception  given  the  visiting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B  M.  A.  by  the  Washington  brick- 
makers  was  a  very  pleasant  affair.  Whatever  crafts¬ 
men  may  think  of  Washington  brick,  there  is  but 
one  opinion  of  Washington  brick-makers,  and  that 
is  very,  very  favorable.  As  hosts  they  can  not  be 
surpassed.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  are 
deserving  of  much  praise  for  providing  an  evening’s 
entertainment  that  for  real  social  enjoyment  is  sel¬ 


dom  equaled.  No  formal  banquet,  however  elabor¬ 
ate,  affords  as  much  pleasure  as  do  our  pow-wows. 
At  8  o’clock,  the  hour  set  for  opening  the  ceremonies, 
the  exhibition  room  was  filled  to  the  doors,  and  the 
hum  of  conversation  well  nigh  drowned  the  music 
of  the  orchestra,  which  was  stationed  on  the  balcony 
at  the  rear  of  the  convention  hall.  It  was  nearly  9 
o’clock  when  President  Pearson  called  for  order, 
and,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  introduced  Mr.  B. 
H.  Warner,  of  Washington,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
who  presided  over  the  meeting  with  a  grace  that  at 
once  made  him  master  of  the  situation. 

THE  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Warner  assumed  the  chair  and  said:  I  am 
glad,  as  a  fellow  brick  manufacturer,  to  be  here.  Of 
course  no  one  would  be  selected  to  preside  over  such 
an  august  assemblage  as  this  unless  he  were  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  line  of  business  that  you  are  met  here  to 
consider;  and  as  the  office  sought  me  and  I  did  not 
seek  the  office,  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  compli¬ 
ment.  and  I  appreciate  it  still  more  when  I  know 
that  you  selected  a  member  of  the  same  company 
with  which  I  am  connected  and  gave  him  the  honor 
of  presiding  over  your  convention.  [Applause.] 

It  is  a  little  more  than  any  ordinary  company  can 
stand  to  have  two  of  its  officers  selected  for  such 
high  and  honorable  positions.  Now  I  am  as  modest 
as  all  brick-makers,  and  1  hate  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  company,  because  it  is  taking  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  of  you.  But  when  I  hear  my  friend  Gleason 
saying  that  he  makes  ihe  best  brick  in  the  world  and 
breaks  up  everybody’s  else  brick,  and  when  I  hear 
Mr.  Holbrook  say  his  brick  are  worth  in  the  market 
twice  as  much  as  those  of  Mr.  Gleason’s,  and  then 
Mr.  Childs  says  his  brick  are  the  very  best  to  be 
found  on  earth,  and  Mr.  Wells,  saying  the  Hydraulic 
Co.  can  produce  the  only  article  that  ought  to  be 
used  in  the  City  of  Washington,  I  feel  that  I  may 
modestly  lay  before  you  the  fact  that  I  belong  to  the 
Virginia  Brick  Company. 

I  wish  that  I  could  take  the  time  to  tell  you  how 
much  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  the  large 
towns  and  the  great  cities,  owe  to  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers.  Take  away  the  bricks  from  the  city  of 
Washington  and  where  would  Washington  be? 
Take  away  the  brick  from  under  the  earth  that  we 
can  not  see,  and  where  would  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  be?  Why,  possibly,  in  the  hands  of  the  terra 
cotta  or  the  iron  men.  But  we  have  brick  on  every 
hand  here,  and  they  are  not  only  our  great  supports 
in  these  large  buildings,  but  they  are  the  supports  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  different  organizations  and 
the  supports  of  the  proprietors.  Further  than  that, 
they  are  ornamental. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Washington  reaches  out 
with  a  great  beneficent,  liberal  hand  toward  almost 
every  brick-maker  in  this  country,  and  some  of  our 
modern  residents  are  even  going  across  the  water  to 
secure  bricks  to  ornament  our  magnificent  streets 
and  avenues.  We  can  show  you  here  brick  from 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  from  Milwaukee  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  New  York,  and  almost  every  large  city. 
We  will  show  you  some  productions  that  should 
properly  be  represented  at  this  convention,  and  as 
the  brick  are  brought  together  and  put  in  tasteful 
forms,  in  graceful  shapes,  they  add  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  beauty.of,  as  well  as  the  interest  you  take 
in  the  national  capital. 

I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  city  does  not 
belong  entirely  to  Washington  alone  ;  it  does  not 
stand  as  a  distinct  municipality,  as  so  many  other 
cities  do,  but  it  belongs  to  you  gentlemen  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  from  Cincinnati,  from  New  York,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  from  Boston;  it  is  your  city,  and  we  stand 
here  to-day  as  your  representatives  and  of  America 
in  this  national  capital.  We  welcome  you.  We  are 
more  fortunate  than  you  are.  You  have  one  mayor 
in  your  large  cities;  we  have  three,  and  we  can 
bring  them  out  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  We  have 
the  engineer  commissioner ;  his  voice  has  failed  him 
to-night,  or  I  would  bring  him  out.  He  would  gi\e 
you  the  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  brick.  But  I 
am  going  to  call  out  a  gentleman  to  welcome  you  in 
the  name  of  our  great  capital  city,  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  brick  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  will  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  citi¬ 


zens  of  Washington  and  of  this  great  capital  city. 
I  stand  here  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  brick 
manufacturers.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introduc¬ 
ing  to  you  Commissioner  Douglass. 

ADDRESS  OF  COMMISSIONER  DOUGLASS. 

Mr.  Douglass— Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick- 
Manufacturers’  Association  :  I  do  welcome  youmost 
cordially  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  the  capital  city  of  Washington. 

You  and  I  know,  and  we  learned  it  early  in  life, 
that  the  boys  in  the  community,  if  there  is  anything 
especially  prominent,  either  favorable  or  unfavora¬ 
ble,  about  a  man  or  boy,  will  get  exactly  the  right 
name  for  it.  They  will  name  it  with  the  accuracy  of 
prophecy.  Now,  when  I  was  a  boy,  if  there  was  a 
man  or  a  boy  in  a  community  who  was  particularly 
liked  for  some  quality,  say  for  the  English  quality, 
or  the  Yankee  quality  of  cleverness,  we  said,  “  He  is 
a  brick”  [applause].  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
if  there  was  a  girl  noted  for  her  sweetness  or  her 
prettiness  or  her  agreeableness,  she  was  also  given 
the  name  ‘‘She’s  a  brick.”  Whether  that  led  to  the 
well  known  quality  of  pressed  brick,  of  course  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  [laughter  and  applausej. 

Now,  there  is  more  in  that  slang  than  we  think  of. 
When  we  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
find  the  word  brick  in  Genesis,  one  of  the  first  books 
of  the  world,  and  in  what  we  call  the  Book  of  Books. 

A  great  many  centuries  ago,  some  classical  writer 
says— and  Ihave  nodoubt  itis  true— that  a  brick  was 
found  on  which  there  was  this  inscription,  ‘‘Do  not 
degrade  me  by  comparing  me  with  a  stone;  I  am  a 
better  article.”  The  ruins  of  Babylon  show  that  that 
was  critically  true.  The  stones  have  crumbled  away, 
but  the  bricks  are  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  made, 
and  well  might  the  boys  use  that  expression  if  they 
were  to  typify  anything  so  solid  in  character  or  last¬ 
ing  in  good  qualities. 

Now,  the  English  have  a  saying  that  it  takes  about 
thirty  years  to  make  a  sod  and  two  hundred  years  to 
make  a  gentleman.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  but  l  do  know  that  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  other  things  being  equal,  time  gives  value  and 
respectability.  Iherefore,  in  the  presence  oi  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  industry 
that  preceded  all  others  in  the  world,  the  record  of 
which  is  found  in  the  first  record,  and  the  material 
found  in  all  the  great  buildings  of  antiquity,  I  feel 
happy  in  an  aristocracy  that  started  so  early  and 
lasted  so  long. 

As  my  friend  who  preceded  me  said,  we  have  a 
good  many  bricks  in  Washington.  I  think  the  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  show  that  we 
have  from  four  to  seven  million  dollars  in  brick  in 
houses. 

Do  you  see  the  result?  This  fine  building  is  a 
specimen  of  it.  I  want  to  commend  the  talent  of  the 
man  who  did  the  painting  in  this  hall.  He  displayed 
great  taste,  as  shown  in  the  harmony  which  prevails 
here. 

I  was  once  in  charge  of  an  interest  up  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  never  could  get  the  people  whom  I  repre¬ 
sented  to  see  w  hether  my  accounts  were  right.  Fi¬ 
nally  they  sent  an  Irish  clerk  up.  He  was  a  very 
bright,  smart  fellow.  We  w'ent  over  the  accountsand 
he  was  satisfied,  and  just  as  we  got  out  of  the  door  a 
great  big,  rough-looking  fellow,  evidently  tight,  very 
much  so,  with  a  brickbat  in  each  hand,  went  by.  It 
was  rather  an  astonishing  thing  to  see  in  the  little 
town,  and  so  I  said  to  my  Irish  friend:  “  Where  do 
you  suppose  he  got  those  brick?”  The  Irishman 
said :  “  He  took  them  from  his  hat.”  [Laughter.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about 
brick.  I  .remember  the  first  brick  machine  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  a  crude  affair.  Now  the  thing  is  so  much 
improved  that  when  I  go  into  my  friend’s  establish¬ 
ment  I  do  not  know  v'hether  I  am  in  a  cotton  mill 
or  inside  the  woiks  of  a  great  town  clock.  The  old 
fashioned  thing  w  as  very  simple,  and  a  glance  at  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bricks  show  as  much  as  anything  else  the 
progress  of  the  day.  [Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  say  that  1  did  not  come  to 
make  you  any  long  speech,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
tell  you  anything  that  you  know  better  than  I.  I 
might  have  gone  to  the  census  office  and  found  out 
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how  many  million  brick  you  make  and  how  many 
millions  you  put  in  your  pocket,  but,  not  having 
done  so,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  truth,  and  so  I  will  let 
it  alone. 

We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  you  here.  I  think  it 
does  a  man  good  to  see  the  capital  of  the  nation. 
Look  at  it.  See  the  improvements  going  on.  You 
are  all  interested.  One-half  of  the  money  which  is 
spent  here  upon  the  streets,  etc.,  comes  from  the 
United  States  revenue,  and  is,  therefore,  gathered 
here  from  all  over  the  country,  so  that  you  are  part 
proprietors. 

We  always  like  our  contributing  friends  to  come 
here.  A  gentleman  once  told  me  about  some  caper 
that  some  member  of  his  church  down  in  Texas  had 
cutup.  I  said  to  him,  “Did  you  turn  him  out?”  He 
said,  “  We  never  turn  out  a  fellow  who  pays  his  pew 
rent.”  [Laughter].  We  never  turn  a  cold  shoulder 
on  those  who  contribute  to  make  the  capital  beauti¬ 
ful. 

I  again  welcome  you  to  the  city,  and  have  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  present  and  to  meet 
Fou.  [Applause  ] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— Gentlemen, 

Washington  has  just  commenced  its 
growth,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned.  We 
lave  a  first  class  Board  of  Trade,  repre¬ 
senting  every  department  and  every  in- 
iustry  carried  on  in  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  and  there  has  been  selected  to 
preside  over  that,  one  of  our  boys. 

He  has  not  yet  attained  his  growth,  but 
we  know  he  will  grow  and  expand  as  our 
rade  and  commerce  increase.  We  are 
;lad  to  stand  him  out  here  and  to  show 
>vhat  Washington  can  do.  He  started  up 
n  the  hills  of  Vermont,  but  he  has  been 
gradually  growing,  and  by  the  time  you 
lave  your  next  convention  I  presume  he 
vill  be  at  least  a  foot  taller.  [Laughter.] 
sVe  are  glad  to  stand  him  out  to  welcome 
mu  on  behalf  of  Washington’s  business 
nen.  1  take  great  pleasure  in  introduc" 
ng  to  you  Col.  M.  M.  Parker,  president 
>f  the  Board  of  Trade.  [Applause.  ] 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  PARKER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
mown  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  this 
onvention  for  a  great  many  years.  He 
s  known  to  possess  many  of  the  good 
lualities  of  life  and  is  recognized  as  pro- 
:ressive,  but  I  have  never  known  him  to 
.ttempt  to  be  facetious  at  the  expense 
d  his  old  friend  to  the  extent  he  has 
o-night.  [Laughter.]  I  appreciate  it  very 
uuch.  I  like  a  good  thing  even  though 
t  be  about  myself.  My  very  early  days 
eere  spent  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  but, 
ike  other  great  and  distinguished  men  (I  say 
other”  advisedly)  [laughter],  1  emigrated  young 
nd  have,  therefore,  matured  midst  the  happy  in- 
luences  of  this  lovely  city. 

Mr.  Warner  in  his  welcome  address  alluded  to  the 
act  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  welcome  you  to 
Washington.  In  this  he  betrayed  a  fact,  as  he  some- 
imes  does,  for  if  there  is  one  city  in  the  country  to 
;hich  you  do  not  need  a  welcome  it  is  Washington, 
our  home  almost  as  much  as  ours.  [Applause.] 
'his  is  what  makes  it  great,  not  that  Mr.  Warner  and 
ther  distinguished  citizens  reside  permanently  in 
Washington,  but  that  you  gentlemen,  who  live  all 
ver  this  country,  own  a  part  of  Washington,  feel 
Identified  with  Washington,  are  glad  to  come  to 
iashington,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you  to 
lashington.  [Applause.] 

The  manufacture  of  brick  is  limited  only  to  the 
stent  of  our  country.  I  can  speak  more  particu- 
irly  of  Washington.  It  is  a  great  industry  here, 
he  growth  of  this  magnificent  city  has  made  it  a 
reat  and  profitable  industry.  You  will  hardly  be- 
eve  that  Mr.  Warner  and  others  who  have  been 
rofitably  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  have 
sgenerated,  absolutely  degenerated,  into  presidents 
trust  companies  and  presidents  of  banks.  Now 
usiskll  very  well  where  a  man  is  old  enough  to  go 
i  the  retired  list  and  wants  to  assume  great  respect¬ 


ability  by  graduating  as  a  bank  president  or  as  the 
president  of  a  trust  company  with  a  capital  of  one 
million  dollars. 

Master  of  Ceremonies— All  paid  up. 

Mr  Parker— Yes,  all  paid  up;  not  all  paid  out, 
we  hope,  but  who  would  suspect  my  friend  Warner 
of  anything  of  that  sort?  [Laughter.] 

I  do  not  know  what  the  output  of  brick  per  annum 
in  Washington  is,  but  I  do  happen  to  know  that  one 
company  here  very  often  manufactures  over  thirty 
million  a  year,  and  I  presume  there  are  other  com¬ 
panies  who  manufacture  a  great  many  more— perhaps 
the  Virginia  Brick  Company,  or  the  new  National 
Press  Brick  Company,  one  of  the  dozen  other  com¬ 
panies  that  are  carried  on  by  way  of  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  visit  Washington  for  five  or  six  years  will  readily 
appreciate  where  all  these  millions  of  brick  have 
gone.  The  manufacture  of  brick  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  industries  in  the  country.  Stop  it  for  a  year  and 
the  development  and  progress  of  this  government 
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will  be  absolutely  paralyzed.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
say  that  the  magnificent  structures  that  have  already 
been  erected  will  crumble  away,  because  that  is  not 
the  sort  of  material  you  gentlemen  make.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  But  they  will  be  lonesome  for  company  in 
coming  years. 

In  Washington,  as  many  of  you  know,  all  sorts  of 
national  and  international  conventions  meet.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  hundred  or  more  of 
them.  The  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  and  kindred  societies,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Geological  convention,  and  all  sorts  of  isms 
and  ites  which  take  rank  largely  among  the  theories. 
But  you  gentlemen  come  here  representing  that 
which  is  practical,  that  which  makes  the  country 
grow,  that  which  makes  its  wealth,  that  which 
makes  our  cities,  and  it  is  an  absolute  pleasure  for 
the  business  men  of  Washington — and  I  have  the 
honor  at  this  time  to  speak  for  them — to  welcome  you 
here  to  our  city.  [Applause.]  I  can  call  to  mind  no 
convention  that  has  come  here  in  the  last  five  or  ten 
years  that  has  given  greater  honor  to  our  city,  or  has 
surrounded  itself  with  more  respectability  than  does 
this  your  national  convention.  [Applause.]  I  can 
only  wish  that  there  were  some  enactment  on  your 
statute  statute  books  that  would  compel  you  to  meet 
in  Washington  every  year.  [Applause.]  Our  wel¬ 
come  would  grow  more  hearty  and,  God  willing,  we 
would  give  you  not  sleet  and  slush,  as  we  have  now 


and  which  we  are  quite  accustomed  to  at  this  season , 
or  in  fact,  any  season  of  the  year,  but  instead  we 
would  give  you  the  lingering,  regretful  rays  of  a  soft 
autumnal  sun,  such  as  dawns  on  Washington  almost 
the  whole  year  around.  [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  fairthat  I  should  occupy  more 
of  your  time.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
business  men  of  Washington,  our  genial,  loyal,  hos¬ 
pitable,  generous  citizens  I  bid  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  the  ideal  city  of  the  world.  [Appiause.] 
The  Presiding  Officer — We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Indiana  in  Washington  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  we  expect  to  hear  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  next  year.  We  are  glad  to  have  Indiana 
well  represented  here  to-night.  We  like  to  hear  the 
politicians  talk  occasionally,  but  after  all  does  not 
the  politician  hide  away  when  the  solid  man  steps 
forth  on  the  platform  ?  We  are  glad  to  see  the  solid 
men  here,  and  I  was  thinking  as  I  sat  here  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  represented  by  you  gentlemen 
sitting  in  the  audience.  You  may  go  right  up— I 
will  not  say  to  the  Senate,  because  you  might  run  a 
risk  there— [laughter]  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  gather  out  just  an 
equal  number  of  men,  and  they  will  be 
very  glad  to  trade  pocket-books  with 
you  on  sight.  [Laughter.]  But  to  come 
back  to  Indiana.  Is  there  anything  more 
appropriate  than  that  Indiana  should  re¬ 
spond  to  what  the  capital  of  the  nation 
has  said,  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  J. 
C.  Adams,  of  Indianapolis,  to  respond  on 
behalf  of  the  Association. 

-  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Adams— Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle 
men  of  the  Local  Association  and  our 
friends  of  the  National  Association  :  Five 
minutes  beiore  coming  upstairs  I  was  in¬ 
formed  I  was  to  respond  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Association,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  short  notice  I  do  so  with 
pleasure  unalloyed.  I  am  fully  sensible 
of  your  kindly  words,  and  the  mani- 
estation  of  good  feeling  and  cordial  ex¬ 
pressions  of  welcome.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  [remarks  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me  when  they  say  that 
Washington,  while  it  is  the  capital  of 
the  republic,  it  is  not  strictly  speaking  a 
city  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  every  man  in  this  broad  land 
has  an  interest  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
nation. 

We  rejoice  in  her  growth  and  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  seeing  her  borders  extended,  and 
we  [are  glad  to  know  of  her  prosperity 
for  she  belongs  to  the  government. 
She  is  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  truly  theidealcity. 
Located  here,  if  I  may  use  the  term  used  in  years 
gone  by,  upon  the  marshes  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  where  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  malaria  has  lost 
its  eflfect  as  shown  upon  the  gentleman  from  Ver¬ 
mont  (Mr.  Parker),  as  indicated  by  his  tall  and  vig¬ 
orous  growth. 

Of  all  the  things  we  are  proud  of  that  we  see  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  is  the  general  use  of  good 
brick.  First-class  materials  and  the  disposition  o« 
the  part  of  the  government  of  this  country  to  use 
brick  in  lieu  of  materials  that  are  less  substantial 
and  lasting.  Stone  will  crumble  and  disintegrate, 
iron  will  corrode,  but  brick  will  remain  in  these 
structures  as  long  as  the  everlasting  hills. 

The  little  pleasantry  that  took  place  between  the 
gentlemen  who  first  spoke  on  the  matter  of  brick 
manufacturers,  calls  to  mind  a  story  I  will  relate. 
One  gentleman  on  the  platform  said  that  another 
was  at  the  head  of  a  trust  company,  and  in  answer 
to  the  charge,  he  said,  the  capital  was  paid  out.  Some 
years  ago,  in  my  callow  days,  1  was  persuaded  to  be- 
comea  member  of  the  city  government  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  As  our  street  commissioner,  a  well  known  local 
character,  August  Richter,  a  German,  had  not  made  a 
report  for  some  time  to  the  city  government  as  to  his 
receipts  and  expenditures,  a  motion  was  introduced 
that  August  Richter,  the  street  commissioner,  be 
and  is  hereby,  directed  to  report  the  amount  of  his 
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receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  month,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  council.  Mr.  Richter  brought 
his  report  in,  and  when  the  clerk  read  that  report 
it  was  of  this  character: 

“  Report  of  August  Richter,  street  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Five  thousands  dollars 
all  paid  in;  five  thousand  dollars  all  paid  out.” 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  Not  all  paid  out,  however, 
for  brick.  [Laughter.] 

Seriously  speaking,  gentlemen,  we  are  glad  to  be 
here.  We  feel  at  home  already,  and  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  should  meet  in  this  cosmopolitan  city,  for 
it  is  a  cosmopolitan  gathering.  Its  members  come 
from  the  far  off  confines  of  this  country.  We  have 
gentlemen  from  the  distant  State  of  Maine,  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  from  New  England,  with  her 
thrift  and  wooden  nutmegs  on  every  hand,  from  the 
great  Northwest,  and  from  the  South,  and  even 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this  assembly  to  day,  making  the 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  truly  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  association.  [Applause.] 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  here,  because  we  are  proud 
of  the  business  that  we  have  followed  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  lives.  The  minds  of  men  have  been 
racked  and  strained,  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  people  has  been  called  into  play,  to  try  to  invent, 
discern  and  find  some  material  as  a  substitute  for 
brick.  But  none  has  been,  and  none  ever  will  be 
found.  [Applause.]  Clay  properly  burnt  and  manu¬ 
factured  into  brick  is  the  only  known  material  that 
will  resist  the  aggressions  of  time  and  climatic 
changes.  [Applause.] 

As  a  representative  of  the  National  Association 
I  stand  on  this  platform  and  say  we  are  proud 
to  be  here  as  representatives  of  an  important  in¬ 
dustry.  We  feel  that  we  are  at  home  among  you.  We 
thank  you  for  these  good  words  of  cheer.  We  come 
representing  no  small  business.  I  have  not  time  to 
elaborate  or  to  extend  my  remarks,  or  to  trespass  on 
your  time  by  the  use  of  statistics  or  of  data.  I  will 
say  just  a  word  to  show  you  the  immensity  of  this 
business.  There  is  a  gentleman  on  this  platform  who 
from  his  own  yards  near  the  distant  city  of  Chicago 
shipped  into  that  city  nine  million  bricks  in  the 
month  of  December,  an  aggregate  of  nine  hundred 
cars  of  brick.  Think  of  it.  Over  nine  millions  of 
brick.  It  is  immense.  It  is  almost  too  great  for  our 
conception.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  this  business  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  are 
given  employment  in  the  various  yards  and  plants 
in  this  country.  [Applause.] 

I  will  not  trespass  farther  upon  your  time.  You 
have  other  pleasures  before  you  to-night  of  a  more 
substantial  nature  than  this.  1  will  only  say  to  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  local  association,  and  to  our  kind 
friends  of  Washington,  that  our  visit  here  is  already 
assured  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  to  all  of  us.  We 
know  it  will  do  us  good,  and  we  feel  it  will  do  you 
no  harm.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— It  will  be  hardly  fair  to 
go  any  further  west  before  we  hear  a  little  from  the 
east.  We  know  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  come  east 
for  information  on  a  great  many  points,  and  Boston 
stands  out,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  with  great 
prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  before  we  call  on  Chicago  I  am  going  to 
call  on  the  representative  from  the  city  that  gave 
ideas  to  Chicago  long  ago.  I  am  going  to  call  or  Mr. 
George  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FISKE. 

Mr.  Fiske— On  behalf  of  all  the  New  England  men 
who  are  present— and  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
them— and  also,  perhaps,  on  behalf  of  all  the  New 
England  men  who  are  located  in  the  West  and  in  the 
Souih— for  I  am  sure  there  are  a  great  many  of  them 
who  have  New  England  blood  in  their  veins— I 
thank  the  president  for  his  kindly  words.  There  is 
only  one  thing  the  matter  with  New  England  to-day. 
She  has  got  the  grip.  [Laughter.]  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  is  one  thing  the  matter  with  her.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  But  she  is  equal  to  it,  and  she  can  stand  it 
awhile. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  |if  I  remember  it  aright, 


something  to  this  effect,  "That  a  little  nonsense 
now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,”  and  as 
I  consider  this  convention  composed  of  the  very 
wisest  men,  and  especially  as  this  is  the  pow-wow,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  indulge  in  a  liitle  fun. 
Before  I  give  you  that,  an  idea  has  suggested  itself 
to  me  from  the  suggestion  of  the  president  that  a 
great  deal  of  information  comes  from  Boston.  Now, 

I  can  give  you  a  little  information.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  have  made  a  wonderful  discovery  this 
year,  down  near  Boston,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  who  it  was  who  made  the  first  brick.  Yes, 
we  have  made  a  discovery,  and  it  happened  in  this 
way:  We  were  mining  fire  clay  in  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  This  fire-clay  lies  in  pockets  instead  of  strata, 
going  from  near  the  top  of  the  ground  down.  It  is 
very  hard.  Imbedded  in  that  fire-clay  we  have 
found  a  great  many  lizards,  all  the  way  from  two  to 
four  inches  long.  When  they  come  out  they  are 
alive,  but  do  not  live  but  a  little  while  after  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  [Laughter.]  Well,  one  day  the  men 
were  examining  those  lizards,  and  an  idea  struck 
one  of  them.  “  Wby,  look  here,”  said  he;  “  if  those 
lizards  could  live  in  that  fire-clay  for  thousands  of 
years,  as  they  evidently  have,  and  come  out  alive, 
why  could  not  a  man,  if  he  should  get  buried  in  that 
clay,  live  there  a  few  thousand  years  and  come  out 
alive?”  They  could  not  tell.  Well,  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  believe  me,  the  very  next  day  they  got  a 
man  up  out  of  that  clay.  The  only  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing  he  had  on  was  a  pair  of  Plymouth  Rock  pants, 
[laughter],  which  are  manufactured  in  Boston,  and 
are  perfectly  indestructible  by  the  ravages  of  time. 
They  got  him  up  on  his  feet  and  be  looked  around. 
He  said,  “  Gentleman,  what  year  is  this  ?  ”  ‘•Well,” 
they  said,  ‘‘it  is  1891.”  He  scratched  his  head  a 
minute,  and  then  he  said,  “  Well,  I  declare.  I  have 
been  living  in  that  bed  of  clay  for  nearly  six  thous¬ 
and  years.  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  live  a  great  while. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  know  anything  in  particular 
about  what  was  happening  in  the  world  when  I  was 
an  active  member  of  it,  I  will  tell  you.”  Fortunate¬ 
ly  one  of  those  men  was  bright  enough  to  remember 
that  the  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers  was 
very  anxious  to  know  something  about  the  first 
brick  maker,  and  the  thought  struck  him  that  per¬ 
haps  that,  man  would  know.  So  he  asked  him, 
“  Did  they  know  anything  of  brick-making  in  those 
days?”  “Oh,  yes,”  he  replied,  “I  can  tell  you 
about  the  very  first  brick  maker.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
was  born  a  poet,  and  as  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  exercise  my  great  gift  for  thousands  of  years,  you 
will  excuse  me,  perhaps,  if  I  addressyou  in  rhyme.” 
So  they  gathered  around  him  while  he’  told  them  the 
following  strange,  true  story. 

“  There  was  once  an  uneasy  old  man, 

Who  never  could  stick  to  one  plan  ; 

He  would  take  a  location, 

And  start  a  vocation, 

But  always  would  flash  in  the  pan. 

And  when  he  had  tried  every  trade, 

That  the  Lord  or  the  other  had  made, 

It  happened  one  day, 

He  bethought  him  of  clay, 

And  he  ran  to  the  house  for  a  spade. 

He  went  to  work  with  a  will, 

Bought  a  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pug  Mill, 

And  a  Sharer  drier 
That  would  not  catch  fire, 

And  the  latest  style  Eudaly  kiln. 

And  he  ran  a  new  Quaker  machine, 

With  a  Penfield  and  Martin  between, 

Turned  up  his  proboscis 
At  the  semi-dry  process, 

And  pressed  all  his  bricks  with  a  Queen. 

But,  alas,  his  whole  record  Is  marred, 

And  his  case  is  especially  hard  ; 

His  nature  was  plastic, 

His  conduct  jackastic, 

And  the  mortgagee  gobbled  the  yard. 

This  is  all  that  I  now  can  recall, 

The  whole  art  it  was  lost  by  a  fall ; 

For  the  famous  old  stick 
Who  produced  the  first  brick 
Was  Adam,  the  father  of  all.” 

[Applause  and  laughter.] 


Now,  gentleman,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  in¬ 
teresting.  I  would  like  to  hear  anybody  get  any 
further  back  in  the  history  of  brick  making  than 
that.  And  does  it  not  throw  a  good  deal  of  additional 
light  on  the  early  history  of  the  race?  [Laughter.] 
Now,  I  ought  to  say  one  thing,  gentlemen.  I  do 
not  intend  to  throw  any  disrespect  on  the  Bible,  for 
it  is  a  book  I  believe  in  and  revere.  But  surely  the 
revelation  of  this  worthy  fossil  of  Martha’s  Vineyard 
suggests  some  interesting  thoughts.  Whoever  imag¬ 
ined  before  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  a  brick¬ 
yard  ?  [Laughter.]  Does  your  life  in  the  brick-yard 
very  often  remind  you  of  the  pleasures  of  Paradise? 
[Laughter.]  Perhaps  not;  but  just  remember,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  this  first  brick-maker  had  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  business.  How  would  that  be?  Just 
think  of  one  of  these  Washington  builders  coming 
into  your  yard  and  wanting  to  buy  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  cheapest  common  brick  you  have,  and  to 
be  able  to  say  to  him  that  “  the  price  is  stiff,  at  $25  a 
thousand,  spot  cash,”  and  see  him  wriggle,  and 
squirm,  and  kick,  but  finally  pay  up  and  take  the 
goods.  Would  not  that  be  Paradise?  [Laughter.] 
To  be  sure  it  must  have  been  rather  hard  work  run¬ 
ning  that  brick-yard  all  alone.  He  did  need  a  help¬ 
meet  badly.  But  after  Eve  came  it  was  doubtless  all 
right.  She  could  tend  the  kilns,  for  they  probably 
had  natural  gas,  and  answer  the  telephone,  and  make 
out  shipping  papers.  Then  there  is  the  fall  of  Adam. 
We  are  apt  to  feel  hard  toward  him  sometimes  on  that 
account.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  that  he  was  a  brick- 
maker,  we  say  at  once:  “No  wonder  he  fell.”  We 
know  the  temptations  and  the  besetting  sjns  of  brick- 
makers  ;  don’t  we,  gentlemen?  It  is  said  that  the 
first  sin  was  the  eating  of  forbidden  fruit,  but 
that  may  have  been  figurative  language.  Perhaps 
he  attempted  to  shove  off  salmon  brick  on  an  order 
for  hards.  [Laughter.]  Perhaps  his  count  did  not 
hold  out.  Perhaps,  when  theassessors  came  around, 
he  told  them  the  plant  was  worth  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  when  he  made  out  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
directors  he  said  twenty  thousand  dollars;  or  per¬ 
haps  he  was  guilty  of  another  crime,  and  that  would 
be  enough  to  condemn  the  whole  human  race.  Per¬ 
haps  he  made  brick  that  were  no  better  looking 
than  those  common  brick  they  use  in  Chicago. 
[Laughter.] 

And  then  there  are  other  things  that  we  can  not 
help  thinking  about  in  regard  to  this,  if  this  revela¬ 
tion  is  true.  Now  we  can  perhaps  understand  about 
the  killing  of  Abel  by  Cain.  Perhaps  one  published 
“The  Clay  Worker”  and  the  other  “The  Brick 
Maker.”  [Laughter  and  applause].  But  more  like¬ 
ly  I  should  say  they  were  simply  brick-makers.  Per¬ 
haps  Cain  had  started  in  first,  he  had  the  soft  mud 
process,  making  pretty  good  brick  and  getting  good 
prices.  He  had  plans  were  all  drawn  for  a  new 
house,  to  be  built  of  mottled  brick,  with  electric 
lights  and  all  the  modern  improvements,  when  all 
at  once  Abel  went  into  the  business  on  the  semi-dry 
process.  He  made  beautiful  brick,  and  he  got  the 
market,  and  Cain  lost  the  business,  which  was  pretty 
hard.  He  packed  the  plans  of  the  new  house  on  a 
shelf,  and  began  to  thinkof  the  poor  house.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  But  the  climax  was  reached  when  they  had 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  Bible  here  perhaps  would 
come  in  and  confirm  this  revelation,  because  it  is 
said,  “  Cain  brought  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil.”  We 
know  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil  are  brick.  [Laugh¬ 
ter].  Now  we  might  presume  that  Cain  went  into 
that  Exposition  in  good  faith.  He  had  a  set  of 
shelves  made  of  pine,  and  he  picked  up  some  good 
samples  of  his  product  and  put  them  on  the  shelves 
for  the  visitors  to  pick  them  up  and  hit  them  together 
and  try  to  chew  a  piece  off  of  the  end.  [Laughter.] 
You  see  he  was  not  up  in  the  art  of  making  an  ex¬ 
hibition.  Perhaps  Abel  was.  He  got  a  very  nice 
black  walnut  stand,  with  brass  finishings,  and  then 
he  went  out  into  his  yard— he  had  the  dry  process— 
and  picked  out  some  of  the  nicest  bricks.  Then  he 
washed  them  in  soap-suds  and  spit  on  them  and 
rubbed  them  down  with  a  chamois  skin  till  you  could 
see  your  face  in  them.  When  you  come  to  arrange 
them  on  a  nice  black  walnut  stand  they  look  very 
nice.  And  of  course  Abel  got  the  prize.  And  Cain 
saw  no  way  out  of  it  but  to  kill  him.  Perhaps  Cain 
was  a  Southern  man.  You  know  our  Southern 
friends  have  a  little  peculiar  method  of  their  own. 


the  clay-  w  o  k  k  e  r  . 


If  there  is  a  man  down  there  who  does  wrong  and 
persists  in  it,  they  kill  him.  [Laughter].  It  is  a  very 
simple  and  a  very  effectual  way  to  stop  a  man  doing 
wrong.  [Laughter], 

"Now,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this- 
and  that  lesson  is  this:  Join  the  Brickmakers’  Asso, 
ciation  [laughter].  Suppose  Cain  and  Abel  had  both 
belonged  to  the  Association.  Would  there  have  been 
any  such  feeling  as  that  between  them?  No  [laugh¬ 
ter].  They  would  have  rushed  into  each  others’ 
arms  on  every  possible  occasion.  If  a  man  had  gone 
into  Cain’s  brick-yard  to  buy  some  brick  Cain  would 
have  said,  “I  want  to  sell  bad;  1  want  the  money, 
but  I  think  you  had  better  go  over  and  see  Abel. 
You  know  his  brick  are  the  semi  dry  process.  They 
arevey  smooth  and  very  nice.  I  guess  you  had  bet. 
ter  see  him  before  you  give  me  the  order.’’  [Laughter.] 
The  man  would  go  over  to  see 
Abel.  He  would  say,  “  I  need  the 
money  very  much,  as  I  have  a 
note  due  to  morrow,  and  did  not 
know  how  I  was  to  meet  it,  but 
have  you  been  over  to  Cain’s? 

His  brick  may  not  be  quite  as 
smooth,  but  between  you  and  me 
those  soft  mud  brick  are  better 
brick  than  the  dry  process  brick.” 

I  tell  you  the  great  lesson  of  this 
s,  join  the  Association.  Suppose 
they  had  both  belonged  to  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Cain  would  have  never 
killed  Abel.  There  never  would 
have  been  that  first  murder  com¬ 
mitted,  and,  of  course,  if  the  first 
murder  had  never  been  com¬ 
mitted,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  murder  committed  to  this 
day  [laughter].  Therefore,  I  say, 
join  the  association  [applause]. 

Master  of  Ceremonies— None 
of  us  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Fiske 
is  a  good  brick-maker.  I  never 
heard  a  story  that  would  equal  the 
one  he  told  but  once,  and  that 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  from 
Boston.  I  remember  it  well.  It 
will  only  take  a  half  minute  to 
tell  it.  He  was  here  at  a  fish  con¬ 
vention.  We  have  all  kinds'  of 
conventions,  and  sometimes  we 
get  fish  stories  in  other  conven¬ 
tions  than  fish  conventions.  This 
gentleman  was  telling  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  fish,  and  he  said  that  one 
time  a  friend  of  his  became  very 
much  attached  to  a  little  gold  fish, 
and  he  taught  it  day  by  day,  until 
finally  it  would  walk  with  him 
and  accompany  him  during  his 
daily  work.  He  became  very  fond 
of  it,  and  it  was  almost  as  much 
company  as  a  child.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  cross  a  stream 
to  get  to  his  work,  and  one  morn¬ 
ing,  walking  a  little  faster  than 
usual,  that  little  gold  fish,  in 


World’s  Fair.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  forgive  us 
when  we  ask  it. 

Master  of  Ceremonies — We  do  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  Purington — I  was  told  I  was  to  speak  to-night 
on  the  hospitality  of  Washington.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  insinua¬ 
tions  or  intimations  that  I  was  growing  old.  I  have 
overheard  my  employes  sometimes  allude  to  me  as 
“the  old  man.”  I  remember  once  of  meeting  a 
couple  of  very  pretty  girls,  one  of  whom  I  knew.  I 
doffed  my  hat,  and  as  I  passed  along  heard  the  other 
young  lady  ask,  “Who  is  that  fine-looking  old  gen¬ 
tleman?”  I  wondered  whether  that  insinuating 
spirit  pervades  this  assembly,  and  whether  you 
would  not  expect  me  to  speak  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  [Laughter.] 

The  hospitality  of  the  City  of  Washington.  More 


T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Corresponding  Secretary  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association. 


crossing,  slipped  off  into  the  stream  and  was  drowned  ^ 
[laughter],  I  think  that  rather  beats  Mr.  Fiske’s  story.*' 
Now  he  has  referred  to  Chicago,  I  do  not  want  to 
say  slightingly,  but  he  has  certainly  spoken  a  little 
disrespectfully  of  the  production  of  Chicago,  and 
there  is  a  man  right  here  who  makes  a  hundred 
million  of  brick  a  year,  end  they  seem  to  be  favorites 
there,  and  he  is  going  to  speak  for  that  great  city  of 
the  West,  against  which  Washington  ought  to  have  a 
irect  grudge,  but  we  have  forgiven  everything 
<  hmago  was  the  only  city  that  could  take  the  World’s 
tair  away  from  us  and  could  make  it  possibie  for 
bun  to  make  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  brick  next 
>ear.  I  say  we  have  forgiven  this  great  city  which 
puts  up  twenty  story  buildings,  and  wants  to  put  up 
ir  >  -four  story  buildings,  but  is  not  permitted.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  whom  I 
mue  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  PURINGTON. 

want  t0  s®y  flrst  of  a11  that  Chi- 
as  never  asked  to  be  forgiven  for  taking  the 


I  than  thirty  years  ago  to-night— my  wife  says  I  am  a 
-crank  on  the  subject  of  dates— that  I  always  have  an 
occasion  for  every  day  that  comes  along ;  something 
happens  on  that  day— thirty  years  ago,  just  after  the 
first  of  January  I  was  living  over  in  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia,  in  a  canvas  house,  and  just  after  the  holi¬ 
days  a  brother  of  a  friend  of  mine  came  down  to 
make  us  a  visit.  You  will  have  to  pardon  me  and 
grant  the  usual  indulgence  to  old  soldiers  for  telling 
stories.  After  staying  a  week  he  invited  his  brother 
and  myself  and  a  cousin  of  his  in  the  regiment  to 
make  a  trip  to  Washington.  By  a  good  deal  of  wire 
pulling  and  finesse  we  managed  to  secure  three 
passes.  We  walked  to  Alexandria  and  took  the  boat 
to  Washington,  and  arrived  here  abouteleven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  twelfth  of  January,  1862.  We 
went  to  the  National  Hotel,  registered  and  were  as¬ 
signed  to  a  nice  double-bedded  room  on  the  second 
floor.  I  never  shall  forget  the  luxury  of  lying  down 
on  that  bed  just  to  see  how  it  would  feel  to  be  on  a 
bed.  I  had  not  seen  one  for  four  months.  Well,  we 
went  to  the  Patent  Office  and  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 


sentatives,  got  admitted  there,  walked  around  to  the 
hotel  and  had  our  dinner.  After  dinner  while  we 
were  smoking  the  best  cigars  the  hotel  afforded  we 
showed  our  passed  to  acavaly  officer  and  asked  him 
if  they  were  all  right.  He  said  they  were.  We  then 
inquired  for  the  best  theater  in  the  town.  The  most 
entertaining  place  we  could  find  was  a  variety  theater 
called  Cauterbury  Hall.  I  do  not  remember  where 
it  was,  but  I  remember  just  how  it  looked.  We  went 
there  and  got  our  tickets  and  went  in  ;  it  was  a  hall 
a  little  longer  than  this,  and  a  door  came  in  at  the 
side,  with  seats  arranged  very  much  as  these  are,  and 
we  four  men,  three  of  us  soldiers  and  one  a  civilian 
had  seats  right  opposite  the  door. 

Everything  was  going  on  swimmingly,  and  just 
before  nine  o’clock,  the  particular  thing  on  the 

stage  was  a  representation  of  an  ordinary  working¬ 
man’s  kitchen,  with  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  clock  standing  there  ticking 
away,  and  the  man  and  his  wife 
quarreling.  The  man  was  jealous 
of  his  wife,  and  was  accusing  her 
of  all  sorts  of  familiarities  with 
an  acquaintainceof  his,  and  which 
she  was  denying.  The  man  him¬ 
self  just  then  came  in.  The  hus¬ 
band  was  very  affable,  as  he  was 
very  much  afraid  of  the  man.  The 
gay  Lothario,  of  whom  the  hus¬ 
band  was  so  jealous,  made  a  bet 
with  the  husband  that  he  could 
not  sit  down  in  a  chair  in  front 
of  that  clock  with  his  hands  going, 
keeping  time  with  the  pendulum 
as  it  swung  back  and  forth,  for 
five  minutes,  and  saying,  “here 
she  goes,  there  she  goes.  Here  she 
goes,  there  she  goes.”  Just  as  the 
man  had  taken  his  seat,  one  of 
the  nicest,  most  pleasant  voiced 
officers  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  with  a  voice  like  Patti’s; 
touched  me  gently  on  the  should¬ 
er  and  said,  “are  you  an  enlisted 
man?”  In  those  days  we  were 
rather  proud  of  being  enlisted 
men.  I  said,  "Yes  sir,  I  am.” 
“Are  the  gentlemen  here,  friends 
of  yours?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Are  they 
enlisted  men?”  I  replied,  “two 
of  them  are,  and  one  is  a  civilian.” 

“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say 
to  the  men  who  are  enlisted,  to 
step  out  in  the  hall  for  a  moment? 
I  want  to  examine  the  passes.” 
There  was  this  man  sitting  there 
watching  the  clock,  and  repeating 
his  formula,  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  man  of  whom  the  husband 
was  jealous,  and  the  woman  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  had  gone  out  the  back 
door,  behind  the  man  who  was 
watching  the  clock.  We  stepped 
out  into  the  long  hall,  and  back 
in  the  end  stood  a  file  of  soldiers 
The  men  began  to  come  out,  until  thirty  or  more 
came  out.  When  the  sweet  voiced  officer  put  in 
an  appearance,  you  would  not  have  believed  it 
was  the  same  man.  “Attention,  fallin,  shoulder 
arms,  forward  march,  in  stentorian  tones  was  all 
that  was  said.  We  were  marched  to  the  old  central 
guard  house.  We  had  our  passes  in  our  hands, 
but  we  did  not  get  a  chance  to  show  them.  We 
were  taken  before  an  officer  of  the  provost  guard, 
who  simply  took  our  names,  and  the  companies 
and  regiments  to  which  we  belonged,  and  the 
provost  guard  took  us  up-stairs  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet.  We  were  taken  up  there  with  about  three 
hundred  enlisted  men,  many  of  whom  were  drunk, 
and  then  realized  that  we  were  in  the  guard  house. 
We  had  come  across  a  sergeant  of  the  Thirteenth  New 
York  Regiment,  located  just  below  here  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  we  four  managed  to  get  a  pack  of  cards. 
We  took  our  overcoats  and  swept  a  clean  place  on 
the  floor,  and  making  a  table  of  our  overcoats  we 
sat  there  and  played  euchre  all  night.  About  half 
past  six  in  the  morning  breakfast  was  served,  cold 
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boiled  pork  and  hard  tack.  We  declined  it  as  we 
were  still  to  mad  to  eat.  We  did  not  sleep  any,  and 
just  at  seven  o’clock,  a  sergeant  of  the  Provost 
Guard  called  out,  Fourth  New  Jersey,  and  down 
stairs  we  went.  We  came  pretty  near  getting  into  a 

fight  with  a  youngWestPoinl  graduate,  who  would  ex¬ 
cept  no  explanations  from  us.  We  simply  had  been 
in  the  guard  house  and  that  was  all  there  was  of  it. 
We  were  told  to  get  to  our  regiments  as  soon  as  we 
could,  and  keep  out  of  variety  threaters.  That  was 
my  first  experience  with  Washington  hospitality. 

I  can  not  help  comparing  it  with  that  which  we 
have  received  here  to-day.  We  have  not  got  through 
with  it,  but  from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  we 
arrived  from  Chicago,  we  have  been  met  with  open 
hands  and  generous  hearts.  Everybody  has  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  to  do  us  the  most  possible 
good  and  to  make  our  stay  pleasant,  to  make  every¬ 
thing  agreeable  for  us,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  have  certainly  succeeded,  and  I  shall  look 
back  for  the  next  thirty  years  on  my  second  experi¬ 
ence  of  Washington  hospitality  with  far  more  pleas¬ 
ant  reflections  than  I  have  during  the  past  thirty 
years  on  my  first.  [Applause.] 

I  ought  to  say  one  word  about  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Fiske  as  to  the  quality  of  Chicago  brick,  but  I  believe 
such  statements  as  he  made  are  better  met  in  silence. 
When  Boston  can  show  as  fine  buildings  as  Chicago, 
when  Boston  can  show  as  many  people  as  Chicago, 
when  Boston  can  show  as  much  enterprise  as  Chi¬ 
cago,  then  we  will  listen  to  all  the  criticisms  that 
Mr.  Fiske  has  to  make  on  the  brick  of  Chicago. 

Me.  Fiske— Perhaps  I  criticised  Chicago  brick  too 
severely. 

Mr.  Purington— I  am  not  thin-skinned. 

Mr.  Fiske— What  I  perhaps  should  have  said  is  this, 
as  poor  as  a  lot  of  brick  which  I  saw  there  two  years 
ago.  I  was  up  there  and  I  saw  them  using  the  most 
outrageous  lot  of  brick  I  ever  saw.  [Laughter.] 

INTERMISSION. 

Master  of  Ceremonies— We  have  a  great  many 
gentlemen  whom  we  would  like  to  hear  from,  but  we 
want  to  hear  from  them  a  little  later  on.  We  have  a 
more  substantial  evidence  of  our  hospitality  below 
than  you  have  received  from  us  in  the  shape  of  re¬ 
marks.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  now,  while  the  band 
plays  a  march,  to  fall  in  line  behind  the  gentlemen 
at  present  on  the  platform,  and  go  down  stairs,  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  we  will  gather  again  in  this 
room,  and  then  we  will  have  some  short,  ringing 
speeches. 

The  entire  body  then  marched  down  stairs  into 
the  exhibition  hall,  where  a  charming  vision  met 
appreciative  eyes.  Extending  entirely  across  the 
end  of  this  large  room  was  beautifully  decorated 
tables  loaded  down  with  the  choicest  of  viands,  that 
were  served  by  tidy  waiters  to  all  without  stint.  In 
an  adjoining  room  was  found  several  large  punch 
bowls,  which  seemed  to  possess  one  unusual  fea¬ 
ture— they  never  run  dry.  Cigars  were  passed  round, 
and  for  an  hour  revelry  ran  wild.  Then  a  surprise 
was  sprung.  New  music  was  heard.  A  band  of 
negro  singers  marched  into  and  around  the  room, 
singing  plantation  melodies  and  songs  as  only  such 
singers  can.  After  a  number  of  songs,  that  were 
loudly  applauded,  they  led  the  way  back  to  the  con¬ 
vention  hall,  where  the  speaking  was  again  resumed. 
Master  of  Ceremonies— There  is  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  here,  who  is  president  of  the  Virginia  Brick 
Company,  whom  I  will  call  on  to  speak.  I  do  not 
know  who  else  to  call  on.  I  am  going  to  call  on  him 
to  tell  us  about  the  organization  of  that  company, 
how  much  money  he  has  put  into  it,  and  how  much 
taken  out,  and  what  the  capital  stock  is.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Lewis 
Clephane,  of  Washington. 

ADDRESS  OF,MR.  CLEPHANE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  feel  very  much  as  though  I  had 
been  struck  by  a  brick.  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  been 
to  no  less  than  four  entertainments  this  afternoon, 
and  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  brick  in  my  hat, 
but  I  assure  the  gentlemen  I  have  not. 

The  chairman  has  asked  me  to  relate  something  in 
regard  to  my  experience  in  brick-making.  I  would 


state  that  some  years  ago  I  was  connected  with  a 
company  which  started  here,  about  the  first  brick 
machine.  At  that  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
builders  to  use  machine  brick.  In  fact,  every  adver¬ 
tisement  issued  by  the  government  for  bids  required 
that  the  brick  should  be  hand-made.  In  order  to 
overcome  that  difficulty,  we  had  the  government  ap¬ 
point  experts  to  examine  the  machine  brick  and 
compare  them  with  the  hand-made  brick,  which 
they  did  by  very  severe  tests  at  the  navy  yard.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  machine  brick  were 
suitable  for  government  purposes,  and  thereafter 
withdrew  the  request  that  they  should  be  hand-made 
brick,  and  the  government  has  been  using  machine- 
made  brick  ever  since. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  that  enterprise  I  individually 
sank  some  thirty  thousand  dollars.  That  was  my 
first  experience  in  brick-making.  The  chairman  has 
asked  me  to  state  something  in  regard  to  the  present 
company  with  which  I  am  connected,  which  is  com. 
posed  of  five  gentlemen.  In  that  company  we,  five 
of  us,  put  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  I  believe  our 
dividends  from  that  have  been  about  twice  over  that 
and  we  still  have  8150,000  paying  us  six  per  cent,  in 
terest  [applause].  So  you  see  that  whilst  we  had  to 
pay  for  experience  we  are  now  getting  the  fruits  of 
our  experience,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  experience  of 
almost  every  brick-maker  that  for  the  first  years  he 
calculates  to  sink  money,  but  afterwards  it  is  a  clean 
operation.  We  have  several  brick-yards  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  doing  a  good  business,  and  our  brick  are  always 
in  demand.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— There  are  a  great  many 
gentlemen  who  could  not  get  here  who  are  in  hearty 
sentiment  with  this  convention.  Secretary  Randall 
will  read  a  letter  from  one  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  Secretary— “  It  is  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens,”  somebody  has  said.  I  hardly  expected  to 
be  here  alive  at  this  time.  Another  surprise.  Coming 
over  on  the  train  my  companions  said  that  they  had 
balloted  for  various  officers  for  this  Association,  and 
especially  for  corresponding  secretary,  and  that  I  was 
not  in  it'at  all.  They  came  to  me  frequently  during 
the  trip  and  offered  condolence  and  sympathy  and 
promised  to  see  that  my  grave  was  kept  green.  How 
ever,  I  hardly  think  that  will  be  necessary  during  the 
ensuing  year,  at  least.  The  world  is  full  of  surprises. 
One  of  the  unpleasant  surprises,  especially  to  a  great 
many  of  the  older  members,  is  the  absence  of  our 
good  friend  Will  Gates, of  Illinois,  who  is  detained 
at  home.  He  feels  just  as  badly  about  it  as  we  do_ 
Here  is  a  letter  from  him  which  I  will  read. 

LETTER  OF  W.  D.  GATES. 

Dear  Randall— As  I  can  not  be  with  you  at 
Washington  this  year,  I  think  it  only  proper  that  I 
should  let  you  know  just  why  it  is. 

You  know  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  walking— 
but  never  mind  that,  let  it  go.  It  is  not  because  I 
have  to  stay  and  figure  up  the  year’s  business  for  I 
havn’t ;  I  already  know  how  much  I  owe.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  I  over  did  it  last  year  in  get¬ 
ting  that  man  to  write  my  speeches  and  then  getting 
them  memorized  and  springing  them  as  I  did.  The 
climax  came  in  this  way : 

Purington— yes  it  happened  through  him— he 
really  seemed  to  think  I  got  the  thing  up  myself  and 
from  that  got  to  thinking  I  was  always  loaded,  so  he 
finally  caught  me  at  a  banquet— a  banquet  of  big 
guns— toasts  all  arranged  for  and  a  printed  card  an¬ 
nouncing  who  and  what ;  a  situation  I  liked,  where 
I  knew  I  was  all  right  and  that  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  eat  and  listen.  Just  as  I  had  worked  my  way 
clear  through  the  bill  of  fare  to  ice  cream  and  had 
cleared  the  table  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  demolish  the  ice  cream,  light  a  cigar,  lean 
back  and  smile,  our  friend  Purington  appeared 
at  my  starboard  ear  and  whispered  the  news  to  me 
that  an  official  of  the  “World’s  Fair”  who  was  to  re¬ 
spond  to  that  toast  was  sick  and  I  would  be  called 
on  to  respond  in  his  stead.  The  sudden  flush  that 
overspread  my  face,  and  in  fact  hands  and  feet, 
melted  the  ice  cream,  and  began  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  adjoining  parties  who  had  heretofore  con¬ 
fined  their  attention  to  my  hands  and  elbows. 

I  tried  to  take  it  as  a  joke  and  ask  him  to  “come 


off  his  perch,”  but  my  palsied  tongue  refused  to  do 
its  duty  as  he  assured  me  it  was  the  truth,  and  that 
I  was  in  for  it,  and  that  if  I  had  misled  him  and 
hadn’t  anything  fresh  on  tap  I  must  hustle  myself 
and  warm  over  some  old  toast,  as  it  were.  All  I 
remember  from  then  on  is  a  series  of  upright  hot 
and  cold  streaks  closely  attached  to  my  spinal  mech¬ 
anism,  and,  in  fact,  1  need  not,  as  the  reporters  say, 

“  Remove  the  veil  from  the  sickening  details.” 

I  know  two  people  who  have  learned  a  lesson,  and 
Purington  is  one.  Of  course  they  held  him  respon¬ 
sible,  but  he  escaped  violence. 

The  chairman  apologized  for  him  and  quieted 
them ;  said  mistakes  were  liable  at  all  times,  and 
that  he  knew  Mr.  P.  would  be  more  careful  in  the 
future.  I  believe  they  chipped  in  and  presented  him 
with  a  three-inch  pocket  rule  so  that  he  could  always, 
in  the  future,  measure  his  man. 

Of  course  you  can  see  that  1  could  not  come  to 
Washington  and  run  the  risk  again,  and  that,  too,  in 
Purington’s  presence. 

I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  know  the  real  situation, 
but  of  course  expect  you  to  make  my  excuses  to 
“the  boys”  in  the  usual  way.  Tell  them  I  have 
made  so  much  money  I  dare  not  leave  it,  or  some 
other  reasonable  excuse.  Give  them  all  my  regards, 
and  believe  me  I  am  feeling  more  sorrow  to  miss  this 
meeting  than  I  can  express.  Yours  as  ever, 

Wm.  D.  Gates. 

Master  of  Ceremonies— We  are  going  to  close  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Will  Capt.  Craft  please  step  to  the 
platform?  Capt.  Craftisfrom  the  state  of  the  wooden 

nutmeg.  They  do  not  make  many  brick  there - 

Mr.  Craft— But  they  beat  all  the  world.  What  I 
have  heard  to-night  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  once 
put  to  Chauncey  Depew.  I  said,  “You  always  have 
a  lot  of  new  stories.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  are  mattersof  tradition  or  evolution?”  “Well,” 
said  he,  “they  are  mostly  evolution.”  I  submit 
that  Mr.  Fisk’s  story  belongs  to  that  character. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  — We  will  hear  from  the 
great  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  McGRAW,  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

Mr.  McGraw — I  am  very  much  afraid  I  have  eaten 
too  much,  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  fact,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  we  have  had  enough  fun  for  one 
night.  What  I  will  try  to  say  will  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  sound  common  sense.  Iam  listed  to 
deliver  a  paper  to-morrow  on  Organization.  Now  I 
do  not  propose  to  give  you  the  points  of  that  paper 
to-night,  but  I  simply  want  to  say  to  all  manufac¬ 
turers  that  they  are  making  a  great  mistake  if  they 
are  not  already  organized.  We  in  Pittsburgh  have 
one  of  the  most  complete  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  lifted  brick  from  nothing 
up  to  something,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  strike. 
No  doubt  you  gentlemen  know  that  we  have  had 
one  of  the  fiercest  battles  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
with  labor  that  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States 
and  although  I  am  not  down  on  the  working  man 
yet  somebody  must  be  against  him,  or  we  will  be  do 
Dig  the  work,  and  the  workingmen  will  be  th( 
bosses.  I  believe  we  have  got  them  whipped  there 
and  it  is  solely  through  organization,  and  sold; 
through  the  brick  organization.  They  cangetlum 
ber  from  anywhere  and  other  building  materials  toe 
except  brick,  and  brick  they  can  not  get. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  — [Cries  of  Blair,  Blair. 
Mr.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati,  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
the  State  of  Presidents,  is  called  for. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  B.  W.  BLAIR,  OF  CINCINNATI 

Mr.  Blair— We  are  all  deeply  grateful  and  thank 
ful  for  the  kind  hospitality  of  Washington.  Refei 
ring  to  the  sentiment  “  he  is  a  brick,”  which  goc 
back  to  ancient  history,  let  me  call  your  attention  t 
the  towns  which  used  to  be  fortified  by  walls,  and  t 
the  instance  where  one  of  the  Persian  generals  vi; 
ited  a  Greek  town  and  asked  the  commander  wher 
his  walls  were.  The  commander  had  his  arm 
drawn  up  in  line,  able-bodied  men,  a  large  numbe 
of  them,  and  he  said,  “  There  is  my  army  ;  ever 
man  is  a  brick,”  and  from  that  time  forward  w 
have  had  the  saying  “  He’s  a  brick.”  Many  of  th 
men  in  this  Association  stood  by  and  formed  a  bu 
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wark  around  this  capital,  and  on  many  a  bloody 
battle- field  the  hoys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  gray 
proved  their  valor,  and  if  there  is  any  war  down  in 
South  America,  the  boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in 
gray  will  join  together  and  make  it  “chilly”  for 
them.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  examples  of  noble 
architecture  throughout  this  land  and  throughout 
the  world.  The  Coliseum  at  Rome,  the  remnants  of 
the  great  pagan  times,  is  even  now  grand  in  its  de¬ 
cay.  St.  Paul  at  London  and  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  the 
emblem  of  religion  and  Christianity,  and  crowning 
this  height  here,  a  building  that  we  all  own,  that 
great,  that  massive,  that  graceful,  that  beautiful 
structure,  the  capitol  of  our  country  is  the  emblem 
of  liberty.  With  all  your  fine  buildings,  of  which  we 
ow  n  a  part,  and  are  proud,  your  noble  treasury  build¬ 
ing,  your  White  House,  your  pension  office,  all  of 
them  great,  all  of  them  beautiful,  but  above  and  be¬ 
yond  all  that  we  brick-manufacturers  and  builders, 
artificers,  workers,  laborers,  artists,  claim 
that  we  build  grander  buildings  still.  We 
build  the  covering  for  the  fireside,  and  for 
our  children  and  our  wives  and  those  w  ho 
are  dear  to  us.  We  build  the  homes  of  our 
land.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— We  will  hear  from 
Mr.  J.  A.  Blaffer,  of  New  Orleans. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  J.  A.  BLAFFER,  OF 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention:  Our  worthy  president,  as  his  first 
official  act,  requested  that  every  one  address¬ 
ing  you,  after  giving  his  name,  should  like¬ 
wise  give  the  name  of  the  State  from  whence 
he  came.  I  am,  therefore,  proud  to  say  that  I 
hail  from  the  glorious  Pelican  State  of  the 
South,  and  now,  in  response  to  your  call, 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  reflections  made 
on  my  mind  since  leaving  home,  and  during 
my  short  stay  in  the  capital  city  of  our  great 
country,  rather  than  attempt  to  entertain  you 
upon  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  as  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  so  ably  gone  over  by  the  gen 
tlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  the 
quantities  they  have  spoken  of  appear  so 
enormous  that  anything  I  could  possibly  say 
would  sink  into  insignificance. 

Upon  leaving  my  home  Saturday  evening, 
and  as  the  train  glided  for  a  mile  or  more 
along  our  river  front,  my  eyes  were  greeted 
with  long  and  mighty  piles  of  bales  of  the 
fleecy  staple  of  the  South,  long  rows  of  hogs¬ 
heads  and  barrels  of  sugar,  molasses,  and 
rice,  etc.,  reminding  me  that  the  wheels  of 
commerce  are  in  activemotion,  and  that  there 
is  aplenty  for  us  all— enough  at  least  to  make 
us  feel  happy  and  contented.  But,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  regret  to  say,  yes,  and  feel  almost 
ashamed  to  admit,  that  there  is  another  wheel 
revolving  in  my  State,  and  has  been  turning 
for  twenty  years  or  more  to  the  horror  and  disgust  of 
our  well  thinking  people,  and  I  am  sure  of  all  the 
good  people  in  the  land.  It  is  the  wheel  of  the  Lonisi* 
ana  Lottery  Co.,  that  has  been  preying  upon  the 
poor  and  ignorant  until  Uncle  Sam  has  put  down  his 
mighty  foot  and  partly  come  to  our  rescue  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  Anti-Lottery  Postal  Law. 

This  miserable  institution  Is  seeking  by  the  aid  of 
its  ill-gotten  gains  to  perpetrate  itself  upon  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  if  in  the  coming  April  election  our  people 
find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  this  monster,  I 
am  sure  our  brethren  in  the  north  will  come  to  our 
assistance  once  more,  that  the  fair  name  of  Louisiana 
may  shine  as  brightly  as  any  in  the  sisterhood  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

But,  my  friends  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  you 
with  the  troubles  of  our  people  at  home,  but  rather 
to  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  this  grand  and 
magnificent  entertainment  the  brick  manufacturers 
of  Washington  have  prepared  for  us,  and  which  I  as¬ 
sure  you  has  been  heartily  enjoyed  on  my  part,  and 
now  as  I  look  into  all  your  faces,  I  am  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  uni¬ 
form  of  gray,  I  was  encamped  not  many  miles  from 
here  and  with  many  more  of  my  comrades  trying  to 


pay  our  respects  to  the  people  of  this  city.  Had  we 
succeeded  then,  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  have  been 
nearly  as  welcome,  but  neither  appeared  our  party 
sufficient  in  numbers,  nor  the  God  of  battle  willing 
that  we  should  succeed,  and  furthermore  had  we 
known  one  another  as  well  as  we  do  now,  and  had 
brick  manufacturers’  conventions  existed  then,  there 
certainly  would  have  arisen  no  reason  for  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  come,  but  now  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
sentiment  taken  into  the  happy  fortune  which  I  am 
sure  awaits  us  all. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen,  for  this  distinction  of  call¬ 
ing  on  me  to  address  you,  as  well  as  for  your  many 
considerations  and  kindnesses.  [Long  and  contin¬ 
uous  applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies — After  a  song  we  will  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  adjourned.  We  have  been  glad  to 
greet  you  here  to  night.  We  are  glad  that  all  sec¬ 
tional  feeling  has  passed  away,  that  some  of  you 
came  here  twenty-five  years  ago  as  enemies  to  some 
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of  the  others  and  that  you  now  stand  for  the  com¬ 
mon  prosperity  of  our  country. 

At  eleven  o’clock  and  fifteen  minutes  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  announced.  It  was  much  later,  however, 
before  the  last  of  the  delegates  took  their  departure. 
The  exhibition  room  was  so  attractive  that  many 
seemed  loath  to  say  good-night. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  10:30  with  President  Pearson  in  the  chair. 

President  Pearson— Gentlemen,  you  will  please 
come  to  order.  We  are  a  little  late  this  morning,  but 
I  suppose  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  for 
nearly  everyone  remained  in  this  hall  until  12 
o’clock  last  night.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  re¬ 
marks  to  make? 

Secretary  Randall— The  first  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  will  have  to  be  deferred.  Mr.  Cunningham 
is  detained,  but  has  wired  me  that  he  will  be  here 
this  afternoon,  so  his  paper  will  have  to  come  up 
later.  The  next  number  on  the  programme  is  “  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Clays”  by  Robert  Lyle,  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 
who  promised  me  personally  that  he  would  prepare 


a  paper  on  this  subject.  Less  than  a  week  ago  I  was 
informed  indirectly  that  he  would  be  unable  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  paper.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  as 
this  is  an  important  subject  and  it  was  then  too  late 
to  secure  a  substitute,  but  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Fiske  has 
kindly  consented  to  take  up  the  subject  extempor¬ 
aneously. 

THE  MIXTURE  OF  CLAYS. 

Geo.  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  Mass. — You  will  not  ex¬ 
pect  of  me  anything  very  concise  or  instructive  in 
this  matter.  I  told  Mr.  Randall  that  I  would  fill  the 
gap  and  open  the  discussion  ;  that  is,  perhaps,  I 
could  give  a  few  points  that  would  bring  out  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  interesting,  practical  and  in¬ 
structive.  I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Lyle  is  not  here,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  he  could  have  given  us  something  that 
would  be  very  instructive,  for  he  is  a  very  practical 
man  and  has  made  a  success  of  his  clay  mixtures.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  line  he  would  have  followed 
in  this  matter,  or  just  exactly  his  idea  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mixture  of  clay,  whether  it  was 
to  be  how  the  clay  should  be  prepared  for 
manufacturing  by  the  dry  press  process  or 
soft  mud  process,  or  whether  it  was  in  regard 
to  the  proper  preparation  of  clay  and  sand 
or  whether  it  was  the  mixtures  of  different 
kinds  of  color  of  clay  with  the  sand,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  would  have  treated  of  all  of  these 
matters  because  his  factory  is  running  a  good 
deal  on  colored  brick.  Or,  perhaps — some¬ 
thing  a  gentleman  said  to  me  a  few  mom¬ 
ents  ago  suggested  it— perhaps  he  was  going 
to  give  us  something  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
line  of  clay  mixtures.  The  gentleman  spoke 
of  Adam  (not  our  Jesse  Adams)  as  being 
made  of  clay,  and  that,  possibly,  if  Mr.  Lyle 
had  been  here  he  would  have  gotten  a  little 
ahead  of  me  in  discovering  the  first  brick- 
maker,  because  as  Adam  was  made  of  clay 
he  could  not  have  been  the  first  clay  worker. 
But  now  as  to  these  mixtures  of  clay,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  simplest  clay  mixture  is  found  in 
what  we  [call  a  country  brick-yard,  where 
the  old-fashioned  brick-vard  that  has  been 
run  by  the  owner  for  thirty  years  and  by  his 
father  before  him  for  forty  years,  and  they 
have  a  clay-bank  and  a  sand-bank,  and  year 
in  and  year  out  the  mixture  has  been  just 
the  same,  and  the  very  old  horses  that  have 
worked  all  those  years  understand  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  could  go  without  any  driver  just  so 
many  rounds,  and  if  that  mixture  was 
changed  it  would  throw  those  horses  out 
of  their  bearings.  [Laughter.] 

That  is  what  you  may  call  a  standard  mix¬ 
ture,  but  the  old  man  dies  and  the  boys  come 
into  possession  and  they  make  some  more 
improvements,  and  then  comes  a  demand 
for  something  a  little  better,  and  then  in 
order  to  make  a  pressed  brick  he  has  got  tQ 
go  to  work  and  buy  a- press  and  that  old  standard 
mixture  of  clay— well,  it  would  do  very  well  for  the 
mud  brick  but  it  will  not  make  pressed  brick.  They 
would  come  out  warped  and  with  blisters  on 
them.  Then  they  have  got  to  get  a  separator  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  stones  from  the  clay  with  a  pug  mill  to 
prepare  the  clay.  That  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
modern  brick-yard,  and  you  can  look  over  this  brick¬ 
yard  and  find  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  old 
fashioned  country  brick-yard.  We  learn  that  clay  is 
a  most  uncertain  thing,  it  is  the  most  treacherous 
material  that  enters  into  a  mechanical  world.  The 
iron  and  glass  and  steel  worker  knows  just  exactly 
what  he  can  do  with  his  bar  and  metal,  and  so  with 
the  copper  and  tin  worker,  but  the  clay  worker,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  wants  to  embark  in  a  new  line  of  brick, 
making,  he  does  not  know  anything  about  his  clay. 
You  notice  what  our  friend  Adams  said,  he  built  that 
new  yard  and  thought  he  knew  all  about  the  clay. 
He  went  ahead  and  made  a  million  of  brick  aud  the 
clay  went  back  on  him,  and  it  is  just  so  with  us. 
We  will  get  sometimes  a  clay  from  New  Jersey  and 
it  will  work  all  right,  and  we  will  think  we  have  got 
it  exactly,  and  the  next  car  load  will  have  new  ele¬ 
ments.  This  matter  of  mixtures  is  certainly  a  very 
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interesting  one,  especially  if  you  are  running,  as  Mr. 
Lyle  is,  on  a  great  many  different  colors.  I  am 
working  twenty  different  colors  in  my  factory,  not 
different  colored  brick.  It  is  very  interesting  when 
you  get  a  lot  of  new  samples  of  clay  from  a  new  bed 
and  they  look  nice,  and  you  think  they  look  so  nice 
you  will  put  some  clay  in  the  kiln  to  get  some  idea, 
of  how  they  will  look.  And  you  go  to  work  and  you 
make  up  perhaps  a  dozen  mixtures  and  you  take 
them  to  the  kiln  man  and  you  say:  “Put  these  in 
the  very  first  kiln  and  get  them  out  as  soon  as  you 
can,”  and  you  think  of  those  mixtures  all  day  and 
you  wake  up  in  the  night  and  think  of  them,  and 
you  think  I  am  going  to  get  something  nice  out  of 
them.  In  the  morning  you  go  down  to  the  office  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual  and  you  go  down  to  the  kiln 
and  say :  “  I  want  to  see  those  samples  of  clay,”  and 
the  man  will  say :  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  forgot 
all  about  them.”  [Laughter.]  If  you  are  that  kind 
of  a  man  the  atmosphere  will  be  blue.  But  after  a 
while  you  get  them,  and  then  your  pleasure  comes, 
and  you  receive  those  samples  of  mixtures  of  clays 
with  all  the  joy  and  pride  a  mother  could  feel  when 
she  receives  her  first  born  babe  from  the  nurse’s 
arms.  There  is  joy  and  pleasure  in  it. 

Well,  about  these  mixtures,  I  don’t  know  that  I 
will  undertake  or  venture  to  explain  all  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  mixing  the  dry  clay  and  the  soft  mud,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  dry  clay 
process,  and  in  the  matter  of  soft  mixtures,  there 
comes  in  first  the  preparation  of  grog  and  sand,  be¬ 
cause  all  soft  mud  mixtures  have  these  ingredients. 

I  believe  the  dry  clay  does  not.  Now  the  soft  mud 
mixtures  you  use  all  the  way  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent.  grog.  When  you  understand  it,  it  is  a  very 
safe  material  to  use ;  but  if  you  get  in  too  much  it 
makes  the  brick  porous ;  if  you  get  too  little  it  makes 
them  warp  or  crack.  A  certain  proportion  of  it  is 
desirable.  If  you  can  not  get  it  you  must  use  sand 
and  then  you  must  look  out.  There  is  a  tendency 
very  often  to  use  too  much  sand,  because  it  makes 
the  stuff  work  very  easy,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  get  too 
much  sand  in  the  brick.  In  the  different  mixtures 
of  clays,  if  you  are  working  for  color,  that  is  very 
interesting.  You  take  a  buff  clay  and  put  in  a  little 
red  and  you  get  a  pink.  You  take  a  red  clay  and 
put  in  some  other  clay  and  it  don’t  work  at  all, 
because  the  red  is  the  stronger  color.  I  make  this 
statement  as  a  result  of  my  experience,  and  it  is  a 
statement  which  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  is  true.  And  that  is  this :  that 
if  you  want  to  get  the  very  best  brick,  the  very  best 
results;  if  you  want  the  safest  material  to  work  on 
all-round  work,  you  take  two  kinds  of  clay,  even  if 
you  are  going  to  have  one  color.  You  take  one  kind 
of  clay  that  will  fuse  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  other  kind,  and  you  will  find  the  clay 
which  will  fuse  at  the  lowest  temperature  will 
make  your  brick  solid,  no  matter  if  you  get  a  good 
heat,  and  your  brick  will  stand  because  the  higher 
grade  of  clay  will  hold  it  up.  And  if  by  chance  the 
fires  are  a  little  low,  you  will  find  that  this  clay 
which  fuses  at  a  low  temperature  will  save  the 
brick  and  if  it  gets  a  little  overfired  this  higher 
grade  of  clay  will  hold  it  up,  and  I  believe  that  is 
really  the  safest  kind  of  mixture  to  use;  that  is,  two 
kinds  of  clay.  It  often  happens  that  you  use  a  little 
fire  clay  grog— that  will  hold  it  up  wonderfully 
well.  A  little  change  in  the  color  of  the  grog  effects 
a  change  in  the  color  of  the  brick.  If  you  use  a 
solid  red  grog  in  a  solid  red  brick  it  effects  no  change 
but  holds  up  the  brick. 

As  to  the  methods  of  mixing  of  soft  mud  brick,  of 
course  there  are  a  great  many.  The  old  method  of 
mixing  it  with  a  tempering  wheel  is  rather  slow,  but 
it  makes  a  good  mixture  and  it  is  a  pretty  safe  way. 
I  am  using  a  tempering  wheel  to-day  for  some  of  my 
mixtures.  Then  there  comes  the  pug  mill  for  mix¬ 
ing  soft  clay  mixtures.  Down  stairs  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  room  I  noticed  a  horizontal  table 
and  a  pug  mill.  You  put  the  clay  in 
and  it  travels  forward  around  and  back.  This 
may  be  a  very  good  way,  but  you  must  remember 
that  we  must  apply  just  so  much  power  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  clay,  before  you  get  it  down  where  you  want 
it,  and  if  you  do  it  fast  and  all  at  once  it  takes  much 
more  power.  I  think  the  idea  in  regard  to  the  pug 


mill  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  I  want  to  mention 
it  because  perhaps  there  is  somebody  here  who  will 
get  up  and  say  it  wont  work.  I  have  used  a  horizon¬ 
tal  pug  mill  but  I  think  if  I  were  going  to  make  a 
pug  mill  I  would  make  a  perpendicular  mill  and  I 
would  make  it  tall  enough  so  I  eould  get  into  it  a 
large  amount  of  clay.  I  don’t  see  the  idea  of  making 
a  pug  mill  lift  the  clay  up  and  carry  it  along  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  to  the  machine.  Now  if  the  pug  mill 
is  upright  the  weight  of  the  clay  will  carry  it  down. 

I  think  some  power  is  lost  there,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  were  going  to  build  a  pug  mill,  I  should 
build  one,  perhaps,  eight  feet  high  and  I  would  fill 
it  j  ust  as  full  of  knives  as  I  could  and  make  it  work 
well.  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more 
on  the  subject.  [Applause.] 

S.  P.  Crafts— I  can’t  hold  but  one  idea  at  a  time, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  rise  now.  When  Mr.  Fiske 
was  speaking  about  perpendicular  pug  mills  and 
using  so  many  knives  he  stepped  on  my  corns.  I 
had  a  pug  mill  and  I  filled  it  full  of  knives  and  I 
could  temper  my  clay  beautifully,  the  only  draw¬ 
back  was  that  it  was  so  inconvenient  to  get  the  clay 
in  at  the  top.  The  strain  was  so  great  that  the 
crown  wheel  would  give  out,  with  all  the  lubrication 
we  could  give  it.  My  remedy  was  to  put  in  a  short 
pug  mill  only  about  four  feet  long  taking  a  large 
proportion  of  the  strain  off  the  drive  wheel  and  take 
a  large  proportion  of  the  knives  out  of  the  shaft, 
then  we  had  peace  in  my  family.  [Laughter.] 

W.  A.  Eudaly— Now,  this  question  of  mixing  clays 
as  introduced  by  Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  have  opened  up 
two  entirely  different  subjects.  One  is  the  subject 
of  pugging  clays  and  he  touched  very  lightly  upon 
putting  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  clay  together 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  away  up  in  the  clay 
mixing  business.  Mr.  Fiske  and  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  invited  to  write  an  article  on  the  subject 
are  very  slow  to  tell  us  all  about  putting  a  great 
many  varieties  of  clays  together.  That  is  a  habit 
these  men  have  though  they  know  all  about  putting 
a  great  variety  of  clays  together,  and  if  they  make  a 
great  many  discoveries  in  that  line  they  do  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  that  line  of  the  subject  than 
many  other  people  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  going  a  little 
slow  about  telling  all  about  it.  In  fact,  I  know  a  very 
prominent  firm  who  make  a  great  variety  of  brick- 
who  recently  discharged  their  principal  man  because 
they  thought  he  was  giving  away  some  of  their 
secrets  and  I  think  they  were  right.  He  had  no 
right  to  tell  their  secrets.  This  question  revolves 
itself  into  two  questions :  how  to  pug  clay  and  how 
to  put  different  kinds  of  clay  together  and  get  certain 
results.  I  think  the  thing  this  convention  wants  most 
to  know  is  how  to  mix  the  different  kinds  of  clay  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  certain  results.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  pugging  clays  is  very  important,  but  the 
question  of  mixing  clays  is  more  important.  But 
laying  aside  the  question  of  pugging  and  taking  up 
the  question  of  mixing  different  kinds  of  clay  to. 
gether  to  produce  brick  such  as  Mr.  Fiske  says  he 
turns  out  in  Boston— something  like  twenty  or  more 
different  shades.  We  can  not  ask  Mr.  Fiske  to  tell 
us  how  he  mixes  those  twenty  different  shades.  I 
should  be  very  slow  to  tell  it  if  it  were  me.  But 
here  are  a  great  many  brick  manufacturers  who  are 
manufacturing  common  building  brick  by  the  soft 
mud  process  or  the  stiff  mud  process,  and  many  by 
the  dry  press  process.  Now,  we  don’t  think  there 
are  very  many  secrets  in  that  particular  line  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  brick,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  question 
with  the  man  who  is  manufacturingcommon  build- 
ng  brick  to  know  how  to  mix  his  clays.  And  it  is  a 
question  that  would  touch  every  one  of  us.  We  find 
different  clay  banks  and  we  go  to  work  to  manipu¬ 
late  and  get  it  in  the  proper  condition  to  produce 
good  brick  and  some  one  comes  along  and  says, 
“  Here,  if  you  will  put  a  little  of  this  clay  with  your 
clay  and  you  will  have  a  clay  will  very  easily  pug 
and  make  good  brick,”  the  experiment  is  made  with 
success  in  the  end.  We  want  to  know  when  we 
have  a  certain  clay  if  we  can  make  brick  with  little 
expense,  perhaps,  for  building,  and  can  burn  them 
at  a  moderate  sum  in  large  quantities,  so  that  the 
brick  manufacturer  can  make  it  a  success  financial¬ 
ly.  It  is  easy  to  manipulate  that  clay  and  make  a 


good  brick  from  it,  but  the  business  end  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  how  can  we  do  it  in  large  quantities  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  so  that  this  brick  business  can  be  a  prof¬ 
itable  business.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  most 
about. 

Mr.  Fiske  has  made  the  statement  that  nearly  all 
of  the  brick  manufacturers  mix  sand  with  their 
clay.  He  is  entirely  mistaken.  In  New  England  it 
is  so,  and  in  many  brick-yards  in  the  east,  but  in 
the  west  it  is  not  so.  In  the  west  you  will  find  very 
few  men  who  attempt  to  make  any  mixtures.  They 
try  to  find  a  clay  bank  already  mixed.  About  Bos¬ 
ton  and  your  section,  I  find  the  horses  do  know 
about  how  to  prepare  the  mixtures ;  in  our  section  of 
the  country  the  horses  are  not  educated  that  way  at 
all.  [Laughter.]  What  we  want  to  day  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  those  horses  so  they  will  go  to  the  clay  bank 
and  produce  a  clay  that  will  make  a  good,  common 
building  brick.  Now,  we  know  very  well,  to  mix 
sand  with  good,  strong  clay  helps  it  very  much,  but 
you  take  some  clays— take  the  clay  friend  Puring- 
ton  is  using  at  Galesburgh,  and  attempt  to  make 
common  building  brick  with  that  clay  by  mixing 
sand  with  it,  and  my  opinion  is  you  will  find  it  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
Friend  Purington  would  have  trouble  in  finding 
sand  near  by.  While  in  Boston,  they  have  about  as 
much  sand  as  anything  else.  In  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City,  and  some  of  the  other  places  in  the  west  their 
clay  is,  very  fortunately,  well  mixed.  The  fact  is, 
many  of  the  clays  have  too  much  sand. 

Edwin  McGraw— I  believe  it  is  the  object  of  this 
convention  to  meet  here  and  get  all  possible  im- 
formation.  The  mixture  of  clay  is  a  very  great 
question,  but  a  very  wild  one.  I  think  it  the  very 
wildest  question  you  could  put  to  this  convention- 
In  every  section  of  the  country  they  have  different 
kind  of  clays— every  section  has  its  variety  of  clay. 
Now,  the  only  question  to  any  manufacturer  here 

is,  how  will  I  mix  my  clay?  It  does  not  matter  how 
others  mix  their  clay.  We  must  understand  our 
own  particular  and  individual  clay.  When  you 
speak  about  mixing  different  kinds  of  clay,’ suppose 
your  clay  has  not  sand  enough— how  are  you  going 
to  get  that  sand  except  at  some  expense.  The  way 
we  do  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  and  are  satisfied. 

Now  the  question  of  pugging  clay  has  something  in 

it.  That  high  mill,  that  Mr.  Fiske  speakes  of  is  a 
very  good  idea.  There  was  one  thing  he  did  not 
mention.  The  knives  are  working  one-half  of  the 
clay,  and  as  to  the  wearing  out  of  this  wheel,  I  can¬ 
not  understand  how  it  will,  if  the  drive  wheel  is 
properly  set.  Now,  at  our  factory  we  prepare  our  clay 
by  the  dry  pan  process,  and  have  a  step  plate  for 
the  knife  to  work  against.  The  drive  wheel  should 
be  attached  to  the  lower  shaft  and  the  drive  wheel 
will  thus  be  pressed  down  against  the  step  plate. 

Mr.  Crafts — The  Lord  deliver  me  from  fixing  my 
drive  wheel  that  way,  and  how  the  wheel  is  going  to 
work  any  easier  by  pushing  it  from  the  under  side 
I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  McGraw— I  have  observerd  that  in  western 
Pennsylvania  nine  out  of  ten  brick-yards  are  run  by 
the  dry  press  process,  and  it  would  be  madness  to 
put  the  pinion  on  top  of  the  wheel.  The  only  way 
is  to  put  it  on  the  under  side,  and  as  to  lubricating 
it,  there  can  be  holes  drilled  in  the  top  of  the 
crown  wheel  and  you  can  very  easily  lubricate  it. 

Mr.  Crafts — That  does  not  touch  the  question. 
What  we  don’t  want  to  do  is  to  add  to  the  constant 
strain.  I  don’t  understand  how  you  are  going  to 
,  relieve  the  strain  by  putting  the  pinion  on  the  under 
side  of  the  wheel. 

Mr.  McGraw — I  think  that  you  are  entirely  off  on 
that  suggestion.  [Laughter.]  Now  I  will  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  you.  On  this  shaft  the  pressure  is  upward. 
If  you  want  the  pinion  to  engage  in  the  cog  prop¬ 
erly— you  don’t  want  it  to  catch  too  much,  just  a 
little— that  pressure  being  upward,  you  have  your 
pinion  set  just  so  [indicating  with  his  hands],  the 
east  wear  throws  all  the  weight  on  the  pinion. 

Mr.  John  McCain — The  question  of  the  mixture  of 
clay  is  a  point  on  which  I  desire  to  get  some  informa¬ 
tion.  For  many  years  I  made  brick  in  Philadelphia. 
There  they  have  lumps  of  blue  clay,  probably  as  large 
a  chestnut,  and  from  that  up  to  a  walnut,  and  these 
lumps  must  be  cut  up.  The  first  essential  point  in 
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making  a  good  brick  is  to  get  the  clay  all  ground  uP 
into  a  plastic  form,  when  it  will  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  putty.  Any  pug  mill  will  temper  clay 
if  there  are  no  lumps  in  it.  When  you  get  sand  in 
your  clay,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  get  small 
stone  from  the  size  of  a  chestnut  up,  and  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  have  those  stones  ground  up  fine  as  it  is 
to  have  the  clay  ground,  for  it  may  be  that  the  clay 
is  not  well  soaked,  that  in  the  heating  and  drying,  I 
don’t  care  in  what  way,  the  clay  will  contract  and 
the  lumps  of  clay  or  stone  will  swell  and  cause  a 
breakage  in  the  brick. 

I  don’t  know,  gentlemen,  whether  at  Indianapolis 
you  had  this  question  of  mixing  clays  before  the  con¬ 
vention  or  not,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  do  know,  and 
that  is  that  you  had  a  considerable  mixture  of  minds. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  for  break¬ 
ing  off  from  the  subject  of  clay  mixtures  right  here. 
You  had  a  mixture  of  minds  and  I  know  the  effects 
of  that  mixture  of  minds.  Brother  Purington  holds 
in  his  hand  the  “Round  Robin”  letter  that  was 
started  this  month  a  year  ago  to  reach  me  in  Denver, 
and  from  the  weight  of  it  going  through  the  mails 
and  the  necessity  of  employing  new  mail  carriers  to 
help  carry  that  manuscript  through,  it  took  nearly  a 
year  to  reach  my  residence.  I  got  it  the  day  before 
Christmas  and  it  was  the  best  Christmas  present  I 
ever  had.  In  reading  it  over  I  found  a  great  many 
mixtures  of  minds  and  they  all  terminated  on  the 
same  point— their  regrets  that  I  was  not  present  at 
the  Indianapolis  convention,  for  which  I  wish  to  re¬ 
turn  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  And  in  the  mixing  of  clays  it  all  comes 
down  to  the  one  point  of  haviug  the  clay  mixed  prop¬ 
erly. 

President  Pearson — As  our  time  is  very  limited, 
I  would  close  this  discussion  by  asking  Mr.  Taylor  of 
New  York  City  to  give  us  the  closing  remarks. 

Jas.  Taylor— Gentlemen,  this  discussion  has  in  a 
measure  touched  things  in  which  I  am  very  much 
interested.  I  do  not  think  the  success  of  brick-mak¬ 
ing  as  a  business  will  ever  end  until  they  have  made 
a  first  perfect  brick,  and  they  have  never  succeeded 
in  making  the  first  perfect  brick.  A  successful  brick- 
maker  has  to  know  the  proportion  of  clay  and  sand 
and  other  materials  that  are  used  for  making  the 
different  kinds  of  brick  ;  brick  calculated  to  resist 
water  and  brick  calculated  to  resist  fire.  He  would 
not  be  content  to  take  common  clay  to  make  fire 
brick.  He  wants  his  grog  and  kaolin  (not  rum  grog, 
but  burned  clay).  It  is  a  very  important  matter  for 
brick-makers.  We  are  not  content  to  do  as  our 
fathers  did.  We  want  to  make  improvements.  I  take 
it  from  the  programme  that  this  Association  is  only 
six  years  old.  If  the  brick-makers  had  been  content 
to  make  brick  in  the  old  way,  to  keep  along  in  the 
old  ruts,  you  would  never  have  had  this  Association. 
You  walkover  the  streets  of  this  beautiful  city  of 
Washington,  as  I  have  done  for  several  years  past, 
and  I  claim  Washington  is  an  ideal  brick  city,  as  you 
pass  along  and  notice  these  parallelograms  of  mud 
taken  from  the  ground,  and  there  is  nothing  can 
stand  up  under  wear  like  brick.  Each  year  there  is 
a  demand  for  better  brick.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  face  brick  became  atone  time  the  ideal  brick, 
but  like  a  great  many  other  things  it  passed  away. 
The  machine  made  brick — I  am  not  speaking  of  brick 
made  by  a  machine,  but  brick  made  by  a  mechanic 
—which  is  an  absolute  rectangular  parallelogram,  is 
not  going  to  pass  away.  That  brick  will  be  a  good 
common  brick  made  almost  perfect  in  form  and  will 
stand  up  underahigh  temperature.  It  may  put  you 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  a  little  more  expensive 
clay  from  some  other  part  of  the  country  and  mixing 
it,  but  it  will  enable  it  to  stand  up.  And  here  comes 
the  question  of  a  man  having  a  very  good  line  of  clay 
for  making  brick.  He  goes  a  little  farther  than  just 
having  one  article  to  sell.  He  will  buy  a  repress  and 
press  a  few  face  brick,  and  he  will  find  people  will 
be  disposed  to  take  to  these  brick  for  a  while.  There 
are  a  great  many  architects  who  are  beginning  to 
drop  these  mechanical  brick  and  they  are  building 
buildings  of  first-class  common  brick,  and  they  look 
better  and  more  artistic. 

Now,  Mr.  Eudaly  spoke  just  now  about  our 
being  close.  We  are  not  close.  I  have  known 


Mr.  Fiske  for  fourteen  years,  and  you  must  not 
charge  Mr.  Fiske  with  being  a  close  man.  He 
is  conservative.  He  told  you  one  of  the  very 
key  notes  of  success.  He  did  not  tell  you  to  go 
down  in  New  Jersey  and  get  some  of  Valentine’s 
clay  and  some  of  Lyle’s  clay  and  mix  them  to¬ 
gether  justso,  but  he  did  tell  you  this:  Get  a  fusible 
clay  and  mix  it  with  a  fractious  clay,  or  if  you  have 
a  clay  that  burns  too  easy  get  some  that  will  not 
burn  so  easily  and  burn  with  it,  and  you  are  on  the 
road  to  success.  The  matter  of  colors  is  very  simple 
where  you  are  blessed  with  different  varieties  of 
clay.  You  take  a  yellow  and  you  take  some  red,  and 
some  kinds  of  red  that  are  burned  under  a  certain 
temperature  of  heat  will  produce  black,  and  you 
have  all  the  colors  that  are  necessary.  You  have 
your  yellow  and  red  and  black;  now  go  to  work  with 
the  idea  of  mixing  your  fusible  and  fractious  clays 
with  the  yellow,  red  and  black,  and  you  have 
the  key  note  to  success,  for  with  these  every  color 
under  the  sun  is  made.  [Applause.] 

President  Pearson— The  next  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  is  “Making  and  Handling  Front  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick,”  by  Mr.  Beggs. 

Secretary  Randall— I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Beggs,  which  I  will  read: 

Wilmington,  Dela.,  Jan.  9, 1892. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Sec'y  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir— I  find  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Washington  next  week.  It  thus  becomes  necessary 
for  you  to  substitute  some  other  member  in  my 
place  to  lead  the  discussion  on  “  Making  and  Hand¬ 
ling  Front  and  Ornamental  Brick.” 

I  regret  my  inability  to  attend,  and  trust  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season, 
lam,  Y’ours  truly,  Jas.  H.  Beggs. 

Secretary  Randall— It  seems  very  difficult  to  get 
any  one  to  take  up  this  subject  and  I  suggest  we  pass 
it  and  take  up  the  next.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
want  to  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Mor¬ 
rison,  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  12,  1892. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Dear  Sir— I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  will  not 
be  able  to  be  with  you  during  the  convention.  I  am 
confined  to  the  house  by  sickness  and  at  present 
can  not  leave  my  bed. 

I  trust  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  brick-makers  have  done  everything  to  make 
it  so  and  I  hope  no  one  will  leave  regretting  they 
came  to  this  place. 

Should  any  of  the  members  find  it  agreeable,  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  at  my  home,  1415  R.  I. 
Avenue. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  C.  Morrison. 

» 

Secretary  Randall— I  think  Mr.  Morrison  is  a 
charter  member  of  this  Association ;  as  he  is  able 
to  receive  visitors,  and  it  might  do  him  good  to  have 
some  of  us  call  on  him.  I  want  to  move  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  composed  of  John  McCain 
and  Anthony  Ittner  to  visit  him  and  extend  to  him 
the  sympathy  and  well  wishes  of  this  convention. 
Mr.  Chase— Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Adams— I  merely  want  to  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  the  members  of 
this  Association,  at  the  White  House,  at  one  o’clock 
prompt.  On  our  way  we  will  stop  at  the  Ebbitt 
House  and  the  ladies  will  join  us.  On  our  return, 
carriages  will  be  in  waiting  for  the  ladies  and  they 
will  be  shown  the  city ;  Mr.  Dan  Ransdell  will  ac¬ 
company  them  and  show  them  special  objects  of  in¬ 
terest.  I  have  also  made  arrangements  by  which 
Mrs.  Harrison  will  meet  the  ladies  at  five  o’clock  at 
the  Executive  Mansion.  They  will  go  direct  from 
the  drive  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Secretary  Randall — I  have  an  invitation  here 
that  I  will  read. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  13, 1892. 
Chas.  B.  Pearson,  President  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

My  Dear  Sir— On  behalf  of  the  directors  of  this 
company,  I  desire  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
those  in  attendance  upon  the  convention,  their 
wives  and  friends,  to  take  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  top  of 
our  new  building.  They  can  come  at  any  time  be¬ 
tween  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
afternoon  that  best  suits  their  convenience  and  the 
attendants  at  the  elevator  will  give  them  all  neces¬ 
sary  information.  Yours  very  truly, 

B.  H.  Warner, 

Pres.  Wash.  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

President  Pearson— I  desire  to  say  that  this  build¬ 
ing  has  lately  been  put  up  and,  while  not  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  brick,  there  are  a  great  many  brick  in  it 
made  by  Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  nine  stories  high  and  a 
very  fine  view  can  be  obtained  from  the  tower. 

Edwin  McGraw— I  move  the  invitation  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  thanks.  Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  the  convention 
then  adjourned  to  meet  at  three  o’clock. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

1  he  convention  was  called  to  order  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  3  o’clock  by  President  Pearson. 

President  Pearson — Gentlemen,  you  will  please 
come  to  order.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Builders’  Exchange,  whose  building 
you  are  now  occupying,  has  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  prepared  and  placed  here  on  the  piano  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  building,  all  properly  wrapped  and 
with  stamps  on  them,  as  a  gift  to  each  member  of 
this  Association,  which  will  be  mailed  to  them  pro¬ 
vided  they  will  come  up  here  and  put  their  address 
on  them. 

Secretary  Randall— The  first  number  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  this  afternoon  is  an  essay  on  “Brick¬ 
making,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  by  Thos.  Moulding, 
of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Thos.  Moulding— Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention  in  the  very  start  to 
this  paper  by  saying  that  it  is  in  some  respects  a  his¬ 
torical  paper,  and  last  night  one  of  the  speakers  got 
up  and  I  thought  when  he  started  out  to  speak  he 
was  going  to  take  some  of  my  thunder.  I  know  the 
character  of  this  Association,  and  Iknew  they  could 
stand  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  that  he 
gave  them  in  the  very  beginning,  and  that  was 
something  from  the  Bible,  and  I  noticed  there  was  a 
little  titter  went  around  when  a  certain  reference 
was  made  to  the  early  history  of  brick-making,  and 
I  trust  that,  being  one  of  you,  you  will  treat  me 
with  just  as  much  kindness  as  you  would  some  for¬ 
eign  historian. 

Mr.  Moulding  then  read  his  paper  as  follows: 

BRICK-MAKING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

BY  THOS.  MOULDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  selecting  this  subject  1  thought  my  own  boy¬ 
hood  days  would  be  sufficiently  ancient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  essay ;  but  if  I  should  rest  there  I 
would  do  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  My  recollection  running  back 
about  sixty  years  is  that  brick-making  in  England 
at  that  time  was  anything  but  a  fine  art.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  clay  was  dug  in  the  fall,  put  up  in  what 
seemed  to  me  then  big  piles,  left  to  freeze  during 
the  winter,  turned  over  and  over  in  the  spring-time 
with  wooden  spades,  the  men  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  water ;  after  being  tempered  by  men  and 
sometimes  women  stamping  through  it,  it  was 
ready  for  use  and  was  left  covered  with  straw  until 
needed.  After  this  it  was  placed  on  the  moulding 
table,  cut  and  rolled  in  sand  or  slipped  in  water, 
only  one  brick  at  a  time  being  made,  and  as  the 
mould  was  open  bottom  and  top,  the  brick  were 
easily  dumped . 

Such  is  my  early  recollection  of  brick-making. 
But  now,  after  considerable  research,  I  find  there 
was  improved  machinery  for  making  both  soft  mud 
and  stiff  brick  in  existence  at  this  time.  Pugmills 
were  used  in  London,  the  brick  being  made  by 
hand  as  I  have  described. 
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But  it  would  be  impossible  to  write  a  correct  his¬ 
tory  of  our  ancient  art  without  starting  as  near  as 
possible  at  the  very  beginning.  The  earliest  men¬ 
tion  of  brick-making  I  can  find  is  in  Genesis,  elev¬ 
enth  chapter,  third  verse,  and  reads  thus:  “And 
they  said  let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had 
they  for  mortar ;  and  they  said  let  us  build  a  city 
and  a  tower  that  may  reach  unto  Heaven.”  The 
next  is  found  in  Exodus,  first  chapter,  fourteenth 
verse :  “  They  made  their  lives  bitter  in  hard  bond¬ 
age  in  mortar  and  in  brick.”  Further  on,  Exodus, 
fifth  chapter,  commencing  at  the  seventh  verse  and 
running  nearly  through  the  chapter,  we  find  the 
troubles  of  these  early  brick-makers  increase.  I  will 
not  read  the  verses,  but  refer  you  to  your  Bibles. 

In  Isaiah,  ninth  chapter,  seventieth  verse,  we  have 
the  next  mention  of  brick.  I  presume  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  large  quantities  of  the  brick 
of  this  period  were  sun-dried,  but  the  first  men¬ 
tion  is  of  hard-burned  brick,  which  were  used 
in  the  building  of  that  wonderful  tower  Babel.  I 
wonder  if  the  job  of  furnishing  the  brick  was  let  by 
contract,  for  I  find  these  ancient  people  did  make 
strict  contracts,  and  were  wiser  in  their  day  than  we 
are  in  ours  in  that  respect.  The  form  of  contract 
seems  to  have  been  general.  First  comes  the  subject 
of  contract,  then  the  names  of  the  parties,  with  the 
conditions,  etc.,  etc.,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  oath 
and  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  finally  the  seals 
of  both  contracting  parties  and  witnesses.  Our  con¬ 
tracts  are  slack  in  comparison.  But  I  am  digressing, 
and  we  must  pass  on. 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  in  imagination  to  the 
wonderful  countries  of  the  olden  time,  that  we 
might  explore  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  magnifi 
cent  cities,  with  beautiful  Jbuildings,  great  walls, 
and  towers  reaching  almost  to  the  clouds.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  these  lost  cities  of  by-gone  ages,  reads  like  a 
romantic  tale.  Here,  on  the  great  river,  is  Babylon, 
the  queen— ^ wonderful  in  her  pride  and  grandeur- 
watch  her  massive  walls  and  lofty  towers  rise  up 
and  take  on  form  and  beauty,  like  magic,  beneath 
the  hands  of  her  countless  laborers.  A  little  to  the 
North  is  Nineveh!  Think  of  this  great  city,  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  its  walls  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  drive 
abreast,  and  furnished  with  fifteen  hundred  towers, 
each  two  hundred  feet  high ;  I  leave  you  to  estimate 
the  number  of  brick  used.  Surely  the  manufacture 
of  this  building  material  was  not  the  least  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  period.  We  have  no  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  manner  of  making  these  brick,  but- 
judging  from  hieroglyphics onancient  monuments— 
they  were  made  in  a  very  crude  fashion  by  hand. 
We  can  not  tell  whether  the  kilns  were  up  draft  or 
down-draft,  but  that  they  had  kilns  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  we  are  told  in  Second  Samuel,  twelfth 
chapter,  thirty-first  verse,  that  David  made  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ammon  pass  through  a  brick  kiln. 

Let  us  journey  still  farther  East,  and  look  in  upon 
our  Mongolian  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
We  can  get  but  a  glimpse  of  that  vast  country,  with 
its  four  hundred  million  people ;  but  we  will  at  least 
visit  the  great  wall,  and  this  alone  will  be  of  almost 
sufficient  interest  to  repay  us  brick-makers  for  even 
so  long  a  journey.  It  is  a  wonderful  structure,  ex¬ 
tending  for  twelve  hundred  miles  over  the  highest 
hills,  through  the  deepest  valleys,  and  across  wide 
rivers,  its  average  height  being  sixty  feet,  and  its 
width  thirty  feet.  In  building  it,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  million  brick  of  our  size  must  have  been 
used,  and  it  would  take  three  hundred  and  seventy 
years  of  Chicago  brick-making,  with  an  out-put  of 
six  hundred  million  per  year,  to  manufacture  the 
quantity  there  used.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  a  returned  missionary  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
from  her  learned  that  the  Chinese  are  making  brick 
to-day  in  the  same  crude  manner  as  did  their  fore¬ 
fathers  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  great  wall 
was  built.  There  are  no  regular  brick-yards;  the 
clay  is  dug  by  the  road-side,  worked  with  the  hands 
or  feet,  placed  in  a  mold,  turned  out  and  left  to  dry 
and  bake  in  the  sun,  only  one  brick  at  a  time  being 
made.  The  specimen  I  have  here  was  taken  from 
the  wall  by  the  young  lady  missionary  herself,  and 
was  kindly  loaned  for  this  occasion. 


We  are  surprised  at  the  durability  of  these  ancient 
brick,  and,  as  we  continue  our  research,  wonder  at 
the  superior  qu  ility — as  well  as  the  greater  hardness, 
of  the  brick  made  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  As¬ 
syrians,  Greeks  and  Romans  were  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  brick-making  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Romans  and  Greeks  made  beautiful  face  brick, 
enameled  in  all  colors,  and  carved  with  the  peculiar 
figures  of  the  time.  Some  of  these  are  still  well  pre¬ 
served,  and  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  different 
museums  of  the  old  world. 

Early  English  history  deals  more  with  battles  and 
bloodshed,  so  we  have  little  knowledge  of  her  early 
industries,  but  we  are  told  that  the  Romans  carried 
the  art  of  brick-making  to  England  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury— and  it  appears  that  better  brick  were  made 
then  than  afterwards,  for  in  very  old  buildings  brick 
finely  enameled  and  carved  can  still  be  seen.  When 
in  England  a  few  years  ago  I  took  a  deep  interest  in 
visiting  old  buildings  that  had  stood  the  wear  of  cen¬ 
turies  and  were  still  intact,  and  in  examining  some 
that  were  being  torn  down,  to  widen  the  streets  of 
London  and  other  large  cities,  I  found  the  brick  as 
good  as  when  first  put  in  the  walls,  so  that  they 
were  bought  and  used  again  for  new  buildings. 
These  brick  were  certainly  all  hand  made. 

Many  of  the  men  I  have  employed  in  my  thirty 
years  of  brick-making  have  been  Hollanders.  From 
information  gained  from  them  and  other  sources  I 
find  that  Holland  at  a  very  early  period  made  fine 
brick  and  exported  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
presume  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  brick-making 
countries  at  one  time,  and  we  have  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  than  that  they  were  hand-made  brick,  for 
they  continue  to  make  them  in  the  same  manner 
still.  England  early  imported  brick  from  Holland, 
and  New  York  received  her  first  shipment  of  brick 
from  this  country.  Though  the  clay  was  sticking  to 
the  wooden  shoes  of  the  Dutchmen  of  New  Amster-. 
dam,  they  had  not  then  learned  that  brick  could  be 
made  in  America.  Brick  making,  however,  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  New  York  by  the  last  Dutch  Governor, 
Stuyvesant,  in  1649,  and  the  evidence  is  he  didn’t 
make  it  pay.  Brick  were  made  in  Albany  as  early 
as  1630,  and  were  sold  for  six  dollars  a  thou¬ 
sand  They  had  very  fine  clay  in  York  State,  for  I 
find  both  brick  and  earthenware  were  made  in  Long 
Island,  and  the  ware  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
delph. 

In  1678  Gov.  Andrews,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  states  that  New  York  City  contained 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  houses,  partly  of  brick 
and  stone.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Madame  Knight  thus  describes  the  buildings 
of  New  York:  “  The  buildings  are  brick  generally, 
same  of  the  houses  are  of  divers  colors  and  laid  in 
checques;  being  glazed  they  look  very  well.  Some 
of  the  sidewalks  are  also  of  brick.”  So  it  would 
appear  that  the  New  Yorkers  had  before  this  made  a 
good  start  in  brick-making.  I  have  no  method  of 
finding  out  how  the  brick  were  made,  nor  the  quan¬ 
tity  manufactured,  but  no  doubt  they  were  made  by 
hand,  and  probably  the  out-put  would  not  exceed 
two  or  three  million  per  year;  now  it  is  about  five 
hundred  million.  In  1637  brick  sold  in  New  York  at 
four  dollars  per  thousand,  and  I  have  just  been  told 
by  a  man  from  Haverstraw  they  are  selling  for  the 
same  price  now. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  brick  was  exten¬ 
sively  made  in  the  South  by  the  slaves.  General 
Washington,  in  1791,  describes  Charleston  as  having 
a  number  of  very  good  houses  built  of  brick.  In  the 
same  year  Hamilton,  in  his  report  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  speaks  of  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile 
and  pottery  ware  as  being  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  national  industry. 

The  first  brick-kilns  in  New  England  were  set  up 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1629.  From  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collection  the  following  notice  of  it  is 
given:  “It  is  thought  here  is  good  clay  to  make 
bricke  and  tyles  and  earthen  pots  as  need  be.”  The 
first  brick  house  was  built  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Cod- 
dington  in  1638.  In  1643  a  watch-house,  or  lockup, 
was  built  in  Plymouth,  the  brick  costing  11  shillings 
per  thousand.  In  1692  brick-making  must  have  been 
a  good  business  in  New  England,  for  we  find  the 
general  court  passed  an  order  requiring  all  buildings 


of  a  certain  size  to  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  to 
be  roofed  with  slate;  good  legislation  for  ancient  and 
modern  brick-making  too.  In  1700  Boston  contained 
about  one  thousand  houses,  part  of  them  brick  and 
stone,  so  there  was  a  start  in  brick-making  in  Boston 
in  the  17th  century,  and  the  old  buildings  have 
stood  the  wear  of  time  well.  Brick-making  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  a  part  in  its  numerous  industries  from 
its  very  start.  Early  in  the  17th  century  brick  of  a 
very  fine  quality  were  made  in  the  old  England  way- 
one  brick  at  a  time.  Old  Christ  Church,  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  erected  the  first  time  in  1695.  was  built  oi 
brick.  It  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  in  1727,  the  old 
brick  being  used  as  far  as  they  would  go.  Thi> 
church,  old  Independence  Hall,  Carpenter  Hall  and 
other  old  buildings  show  the  fine  texture  and  endur¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  brick.  The  first  brick  made  in 
Chicago  was  about  1833,  when  perhaps  not  mon 
than  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  were  made  dur 
ing  the  year.  The  piece  of  brick  I  have  here  is  from 
the  oldest  house  in  Chicago.  I  visited  the  old  brick 
yard  in  1851,  and  they  were  then  tempering  the  cla> 
by  a  hedge  hog,  molding  by  hand  and  burning  ii 
clamps. 

Now,  as  to  ancient  burning  brick,  1  have  little  t( 
say— my  early  recollection  is  of  clamps.  Where  « 
layer  of  brick  received  a  sprinkling  of  fine  coal  oi 
slack,  and  when  the  kiln  was  finished  and  daubed 
it  was  set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  burn  itself  out.  Mj 
old  father-in-law,  Mr.  Watkins,  burned  quite  a  largt 
number  of  brick  on  Division  street,  Chicago,  in  thi. 
manner.  There  was  much  chance  work  in  thi: 
mode  of  burning,  and  the  results  were  anything  bu 
satisfactory.  The  old  English  down-draft  seems  t< 
have  been  used  extensively  in  the  early  history  o 
brickmaking,  though  some  of  our  friends  who  havi 
lately  adopted  this  kind  of  kiln,  will,  perhaps,  clain 
it  as  a  modern  invention. 

I  had  no  idea  when  I  started  this  essay  I  shouh 
find  it  so  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  betweci 
aucient  and  modern  brickmaking.  I  asked  my  gooi 
friend,  Wm.  Alsip,  where  I  should  start,  and  he  sah 
ten  years  ago,  of  course.  I  suppose  this  was  abou 
the  time  his  firm  began  to  use  the  end  cut  machin 
he  told  us  of  last  year.  But  we  find  abundant  evi 
deuce  that  machines  of  the  same  general  characte 
existed  before  our  friend  was  born.  Some  of  ou 
machine  men  may  claim  that  modern  brickmakin 
made  no  headway  until  the  invention  of  their  augei 
or  plunger,  or  revolving  disk  machine.  The  sol 
mud  machine  men  will  probably  make  like  claims ;  s 
where,  or  when  shall  I  start?  Perhaps  the  best 
can  do  will  be  to  give  you  the  date  and  brief  fit 
scription  of  machines  that  have  come  under  it 
notice.  First,  I  read  in  the  Mechanics’  Encyclopc 
dia  of  1835  these  words:  “Many  attempts  in  yeai 
past  have  been  made  to  supersede,  by  the  aid  < 
machinery,  a  portion  of  the  manual  labor  now  en 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  ;  several  of  sai 
machines  have  been  quite  successful.”  He  the 
goes  on  to  describe  the  machines,  which  1  will  omi 
but  will  say  one  of  said  machines  is  as  near  like  tl) 
machine  used  in  the  Washington  brick  yard  as  ca 
be.  They  were  stiff  brick  machines,  delivering  tb 
brick  on  endless  belts  conveying  them  to  the  hack 
or  to  driers.  I  also  find  a  very  fine  soft  mud  m: 
chine,  invented  in  1840.  It  must  have  been  aboi 
this  time  that  Crawford,  of  England,  invented  an 
put  in  successful  operation  his  double-endei 
plunger  machine  with  continual  motion.  My  fat! 
er-in-law  imported  one  of  these  machines,  whic 
afterward  came  into  my  possession,  and  I  made  tl 
hollow  brick  and  arch  brick  for  the  Palmer  Hou: 
and  other  fire-proof  buildings  with  this  machin 
You  know  all  about  the  advent  of  the  Adams  m 
chine;  I  remember  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
were  in  use  in  Chicago  thirty-five  years  ago  ;  thong 
a  hard  machine  for  one  man  to  handle,  it  was  in  tl 
line  of  progress.  Later  still  the  Hall  machine  f( 
lowed,  making  the  horse  instead  of  the  man  do  tl 
hard  work,  and  in  many  localities  tempered  tl 
mud.  All  soft  mud  machines  have  followed  close 
after  the  Hall  in  their  main  features.  This  machii 
could  turn  out  32,000  good  brick  in  ten  houi 
Nearly  all  brick  yards,  within  a  radius  of  fro 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  New  York  Cit 
have  used  these  machines,  and  the  character  of  t 
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buildings  speak  for  the  enduring  and  sterling  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  brick.  I  have  already  spoken  of  Craw¬ 
ford’s  plunger  machine;  later  on  he  invented  an 
auger  machine,  with  tempering  knives  and  cut-off 
table,  and  all  auger  machines  are  very  similar  in 
their  construction,  the  difference  being  in  the 
strength  and  minor  details,  the  knives  and  screw  be¬ 
ing  almost  identical. 

In  the  line  of  modern  brick-making  an  endless 
variety  of  machines  may  be  found,  dry  press,  semi¬ 
dry  and  tempered  soft  mud.  Quite  a  number  come 
before  my  mind’s  eye,  which  were  considered  very 
excellent  machines  in  their  day.  Guard’s  revolving 
disk  of  Chicago  machine  made  excellent  brick  for 
a  time,  but  on  account  of  laminations,  and  conse¬ 
quent  perishing  of  the  brick,  the  machine  soon  lost 
favor  and  went  out  of  use.  The  Douglass  dry  press, 
and  a  score  of  other  dry  press,  semi-dry  press  and 
soft  mud  machines,  have  emptied  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fat  pocket-books,  mine  among  the  number, 
before  they  died  a  natural  death;  some  are  not  yet 
buried,  but  lie  on  the  prairie  waiting  for  a  decent 
funeral.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  Yankee 
ingenuity,  new  inventions  are  constantly  being 
made,  and  yet  it  was  a  wise  man  who  said,  “There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and  when  we  see 
the  similarity  of  scores  of  machines,  we  are  led  to 
believe  the  saying  is  true.  Yet,  now  and  again,  we 
run  across  something  entirely  unique.  I  was 
amused  with  an  old  man,  who  had  come  to  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  to  exhibit  what 
was  truly  an  original  invention.  He  had  cut  down 
an  oak  tree,  perhaps  eight  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
high,  squared  it  up  roughly,  made  a  slot  at  the  top, 
put  in  the  slot  a  rough  pulley,  passed  a  three-quarter 
inch  rope  over  it,  then  tied  it  to  a  trip-hammer,  and 
fastened  a  mold  in  a  piece  of  timber;  when  filled 
with  clay  he  let  his  trip-hammer  fall,  and  by  means 
of  a  rude  treadle  pushed  out  a  fine  brick.  The  old 
backwoodsman  really  believed  that  all  exhibitors  of 
finely  polished  machines  could  not  hold  a  candle 
with  him  for  making  perfect  brick,  and  perhaps 
there  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  his  egotism. 

I  have  used  a  score  of  different  machines  in  my 
thirty  years  of  brick  making,  and  am  not  satisfied 
yet,  though  the  last  machine  is  nearer  my  desire 
than  any  of  the  others.  If  the  forethought  had  been 
as  good  as  the  afterthought,  we  might  have  saved 
ourselves  much  vexation  and  considerable  loss. 
Machine  manufacturers  advertised  machines  that 
would  make  good  brick  from  the  bank,  and  we  be¬ 
lieved  them;  but  if  your  experience  was  like  mine 
you  found  that  it  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I  will 
hear  relate  an  incident  that  happened  to  me  several, 
years  ago,  which  will  show  you  the  kind  of  brick  we 
made.  I  was  called  to  estimate  the  damage  on  a 
building  on  the  South  side  of  our  city  of  Chicago; 
the  whole  building  seemed  to  have  the  small-pox 
bad;  the  chimneys  were  falling  down,  and  a  worse 
case  of  disintegration  I  have  seldom  seen.  My  first 
thought  was,  “these  are  my  brick,”  and  I  nearly  lost 
my  breath.  I  left  quick  and  never  gave  that  esti¬ 
mate.  I  was  considerably  relieved,  however,  when 
I  learned  that  my  near  neighbor  was  the  sinner,  and 
that  the  owner  had  selected  the  brick.  Both  of  us 
made  brick  with  clay  from  the  bank,  trying  to  tem¬ 
per  with  a  machiue  that  wouldn’t  temper,  hence  our 
trouble.  The  early  stiff  brick  machines  in  England, 
that  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  of  like  charac¬ 
ter,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  gone  out  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

I  have  said  little  about  the  dry  press  method, 
though  it  forms  a  very  important  feature  in  modern 
brick-making.  The  expense  of  plant  and  machines 
have  kept  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses,  but  the 
finest  face  brick  and  fancy  brick  are  made  by  this 
method,  and  with  the  down  draft  kiln  nearly  every 
brick  is  perfect.  But  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  kilns 
each  having  wonderful  virtues.  Driers  also  enter 
largely  into  modern  brick-making,  but  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  drier  of  the  ancients  cuts  them  all  out. 
Natural  gas  and  cheap  oil  have  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  revolution  in  modem  brick-making  in  every 
direction,  making  it  possible  to  burn  brick  quickly, 
cheaply  and  perfectly.  I  don’t  think  we  care  to 
consider  whether  modern  brick-making  shall  make 


the  grain  run  cross  ways  or  length  ways,  but  rather 
that  no  grain  shall  be  seen.  I  feel  that  we  must  not 
fall  behind,  we  must  aim  to  make  brick  at  least  of 
as  good  quality  as  did  the  ancients.  The  evidence 
I  have  brought  before  you,  tells  us  their  brick  were 
as  enduring  as  the  granite  rocks.  Do  not  let  us  hug 
the  delusion  to  our  hearts  that  our  bricks  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  hills,  when  we  see  them,  especially 
when  unduly  exposed  to  the  damp  and  frost,  de 
caying  before  our  eyes. 

The  research  I  have  made  has  been  ofbenefitto  me 
and  has  taught  me  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  this 
grand  country.  Only  think,  Chicago  made  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand  brick  in  1835,  made  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  million  this  year.  Philadelphia,  that 
had  no  small  start  a  century  ago,  has  an  out  put  of 
four  hundred  million,  and  New  York  will  probably 
have  an  out  put  equal  to  Chicago.  But  with  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Hoboken,  etc.,  twice  as  much.  Boston  who  pro¬ 
bably  made  about  the  same  start  as  Chicago,  has  an 
out-putof  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  million. 

My  object  in  selecting  this  subject  was  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  antiquity  of  our  art,  and  the  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  our  forefathers,  with  the 
desire  that  we  may  hand  down  to  our  children  some¬ 
thing  still  better.  Don’t  let  us  rest  until  we  have 
eliminated  all  trace  of  laminations  from  our  brick ; 
numerous  devices  have  been  tried,  but  only  with 
very  partial  success.  A  particular  friend,  who  has 
just  got  out  a  new  auger  machine,  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  “My  machine  is  doing  splendid  work, 
but  the  laminations  arc  troubling  me;  what  shall  I 
do  to  get  rid  of  them?”  I  said,  "See  to  it  that  the 
clay  is  thoroughly  tempered  before  it  goes  into  the 
machine,  and  you  will  find  the  curse  greatly  modi¬ 
fied.”  So  I  believe  that  thorough  mixing  and  tem¬ 
pering  must  be  considered  as  essential  to  making 
perfect  brick,  and  if  we  burn  them  until  they  are 
vitrified,  then  we  shall  have  attained  to  that  perfec¬ 
tion  that  should  belong  to  the  modern  brick-making. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  some  samples 
of  brick  in  which  to  defend  myself,  in  case  of  discus¬ 
sion. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  patience.  [Ap¬ 
plause.! 

Mr.  Eudaly — Mr.  President,  I  think  if  we  ever 
tender  a  vote  of  thanks  for  an  article  read  before 
this  convention,  we  certainly  should  for  this  one, 
and  I  move  you  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Mr.  Moulding  for  this  able  paper,  which  is  the  best 
history  of  brick-making  ever  given  this  Association. 

Guo.  Martin — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Fiske— I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  Mr. 
Moulding  on  the  defense,  so  he  would  show  what  he 
has  in  that  box. 

Mr.  Moulding—  I  have  in  this  box  specimens  of 
brick,  and  I  will  show  them  to  you  this  evening. 

President  Pearson— I  would  like  to  call  the  con¬ 
vention’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  box  here.  If  there  are  any  questions  any  of 
you  desire  to  ask  and  wish  to  have  answered,  it 
can  be  done  by  placing  such  questions  in  this  box. 

Secretary  Randall — I  would  move  to  suspend 
the  regular  order  of  business  for  a  few  minutes. 

BRICK-MAKING  STATISTICS. 

President  Pearson— If  there  is  no  objection  we 
will  take  it  by  consent  and  suspend  the  regular 
order  of  business  for  the  present. 

Secretary  Randall— A  gentleman  is  present  who 
is  interested  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  desirous  of  obtaining  information  here 
that  will  enable  him  to  prepare  a  better  report  of 
the  brick  industry  than  he  has  yet  been  able  to  do. 
He  requests  members  of  this  Association  to  write 
upon  a  slip  of  paper,  giving  the  actual  figures,  when 
they  can  ;  when  they  can  not  do  so,  an  estimate  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  brick  produced  in  their 
locality.  Where  there  are  several  delegatesfrom  one 
State,  each  delegate  might  confine  himself  to  his 
own  particular  locality.  Where  there  is  only  one 
from  a  State  he  can  give  the  entire  State  or  as  much 
territory  as  he  can  cover.  This  will  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  work  more  rapidly.  This  is  a  matter  of 
vast  interest  to  the  people  and  to  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  especially,  it  is  certainly  an  important  subject, 


and  one  on  which  we  have  very  little  information. 
The  gentleman  is  present,  and  I  will  ask  him  to 
come  forward  and  tell  you  himself  what  it  is  he 
wants. 

Mr.  David  T.  Day,  Chief  of  Division  of  Mining 
Statistics  and  Technology— Mr.  President  andgen tie- 
men  of  the  convention,  I  will  only  take  a  brief  por¬ 
tion  of  your  time.  I  have  had  charge  of  this  report 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  is  less  known  about 
clay  than  any  other  mineral  in  this  whole  country. 
I  have  made  one  or  two  rather  poor  efforts  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  and  value  of  the  clay  products, 
but  they  have  been  very  poor  failures.  Now  the  rea¬ 
son  is  quite  evident.  Clay  occurs  in  all  manner  of 
places,  and  the  great  stumbling  block  in  getting  at 
the  products  and  their  value  is  this  matter  of  brick¬ 
making.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  it  is  the  wish  of 
this  Association  that  this  work  of  getting  up  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
brick  industry  of  this  country  should  be  taken  up. 
If  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Association  that  this  be  done, 
and  you  will  undertake  it  in  a  practical  way,  I  am 
willing  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  work  providing  you 
will  do  half  of  it. '  The  work  you  will  have  to  do  is 
simply  to  write  clearly  on  the  slips  of  paper  I  will 
provide,  as  a  basis  for  this  work,  an  estimate,  if  you 
can,  of  the  quantity  and  valueof  the  brick  produced 
in  your  locality  thatyou  know  somethingabout.  In 
the  paper  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  just  read,  he 
stated  something  about  the  value  of  brick  produced 
in  Chicago  which  1  have  already  from  Mr.  Purring- 
ton,  with  whom  I  have  had  some  correspondence. 
Now  if  you  desire,  I  will  furnish  these  slips  and  you 
can  place  on  them  your  name  and  address  and  an 
estimate  of  the  brick  produced  and  what  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  total  receipts  for  those  brick  would  be. 
This  is  simply  a  basis.  Then  when  you  go  away  from 
here,  I  will  send  to  each  of  you  a  printed  card  with 
just  a  few  questions  on  it  for  you  to  answer,  if  you 
will.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  If  you  attempted  to 
get  up  these  statistics  yourself  you  would  have  to 
pay  postage.  In  this  way  it  will  not  cost  you  any¬ 
thing.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Purrington 
has  to  say  about  this  matter.  Then,  if  you  want  it 
done  say  so. 

Mr.  Purington— I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  the 
gentlemen.  We  have  had  some  correspondence.  I 
received  during  the  last  compilation  of  the  census  a 
great  many  blanks,  and  the  questions  asked  in  those 
blanks  were  irrelevant  and  it  seemed  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  fill  them  out  properly  to  answer  the  questions 
asked.  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I  know  a  great  many 
others  who  could  not  do  it.  Mr.  Day’s  questions, 
however,  are  practical  and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  an 
Association  there  is  nothing  that  would  do  more  to 
iucrease  our  knowledge  of  the  industry  that  we  rep¬ 
resent  than  to  know  just  how  many  brick  are  made 
in  the  United  States.  That  question  has  been  asked 
me  at  least  fifty  times.  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t 
know  any  one  who  does.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  accept  Mr.  Day’s  proposition  and  do 
our  part  toward  giving  him  the  information  to  assist 
him  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  industry 
we  represent? 

Thos.  Moulding— I  move  that  a  committee  of 
three,  of  which  Mr.  Purington  be  chairman,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  this  work  in  hand  and  act  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  preparing  these  statistics. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Purington— Mr.  President,  if  we  get  away 
from  this  hall  and  this  question  is  left  just  now  there 
is  no  committee  that  can  be  appointed  that  can  get 
at  the  simple  facts  that  Mr.  Day  asks  for.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  is  going  to  be  done,  except  to  pass  slips 
of  paper  around  and  get  the  information  he  asks  for 
in  some  way.  We  want  to  get  at  just  what  he  asks 
for.  I  don’t  know  myself  how  we  are  going  to  get  it 
unless  we  take  the  time  right  now. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  just  want  to  make  a  suggestion.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  possible  for  every  man  in  this  con¬ 
vention  to  deliberately  take  time  to  give  Mr.  Day 
what  he  wants.  Then,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  an 
accurate  estimate,  because  a  small  territory  will  be 
covered. 

Mr.  Purington— Mr.  Eudaly  entirely  misunder¬ 
stands  the  matter.  What  we  want  to  get  is  something 
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as  a  basis  for  this  report,  the  gentlemen  present  can 
give  what  information  they  have. 

Mr.  Eudaly— That’s  all  very  nice,  but  what  Mr. 
Days  wants  is  toassist  the  brick-makers  of  the  United 
States  to  make  an  accurate  estimate,  if  possible,  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  brick  made  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  not  get  that  out  of  this  convention. 
Now,  I  understand  from  Mr.  Moulding’s  motion  he 
wanted  that  committee  appointed  to  do  the  work  so 
at  the  time  of  the  next  convention  they  could  report. 

Mr.  McGraw— I  am  accompanied  by  six  or  seven 
members  from  Pittsburgh,  and  if  they  all  make  indi¬ 
vidual  estimates  it  would  probably  be  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  I  think  the  members  from  one  place 
should  confer  together.  I  made  that  as  a  suggestion, 
but  now  I  move  that  delegates  be  instructed  to  con¬ 
fer  together  in  making  their  estimates  and  hand 
them  in  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Eudaly— Second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Moulding— As  a  committee  has  this  in  charge 
1  think  these  papers  should  be  handed  to  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

J.  A.  Snell,  Barrington,  R.  I.— I  move  that  that 
committee  consist  of  Mr.  Purington,  Mr.  Moulding 
and  Mr.  Eudaly. 

Mr.  McCain— Second  the  motion. 

Mr.  McGraw— I  made  a  motion  a  little  while  since 
that  his  not  been  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Flood— If  I  were  a  member  of  that  committee 
I  would  resign.  You  appoint  a  committee  to  have 
the  work  in  charge,  and  the  very  next  moment  go  to 
work  to  take  the  work  out  of  their  hands. 

Mr.  McGraw— My  motion  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  that  delegates  be  instructed  to  confer  to¬ 
gether  from  the  different  localities  and  hand  it  in  to 
that  committee  to-morrow  morning. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  order  of  business, 
No.  7  on  the  programme,  I  have  been  requested  to 
postpone  until  to-morrow,  so  we  will  take  up  the  ad¬ 
dress  that  was  postponed  this  morning— an  address 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cunningham  on  “Use  and  Abuse  on 
Brick  Making  Machinery.” 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  BRICKMAKING 
MACHINERY. 

BY  W.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  FRANKFORT,  IND. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention: 
Dispensing  with  the  usual  opening  remarks  and 
apology,  I  will  here  relate  some  of  the  experiences 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  that  will  apply 
to  “  Use  and  Abuse  of  Brick-making  Machinery.” 

We  see  a  practical  machinist,  an  experienced 
brick-maker,  whose  men  have  had  many  years  of 
experience,  working  on  a  steam  brick-yard,  who  is 
using  a  stiff  clay  machine  with  a  smooth,  easy- 
working  clay.  This  machine  is  a  success. 

A  man  without  experience  sees  this  plant  and  is 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  sends  over  some  of  his  clay, 
which  is  prepared  by  these  practical  men  before  it  is 
put  into  the  machine ;  the  result  is  a  good  brick. 
And  this  man  then  puts  up  a  plant,  using  the  same 
make  of  machine,  but  it  is  a  failure  and  he  blames 
the  machine,  never  taking  into  consideration  that 
his  clay  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  if  he  had 
used  a  crusher  or  disintegrator  and  a  pug-mill  in 
connection  with  the  brick  machine  he  would  have 
made  it  a  success. 

We  see  another  man  that  is  making  a  success  with 
a  brick  machine,  pug-mill  and  a  crusher ;  some  one 
sees  this  plant  and  goes  and  builds  a  plant,  using  the 
very  same  kind  of  machinery,  but  it  is  a  failure,  as 
he  should  have  used  a  dry  pan  instead  of  a  crusher, 
as  the  nature  of  his  clay  was  different. 

In  a  certain  locality  there  is  an  old  and  well  estab¬ 
lished  brick  machine  proving  a  failure  in  several 
instances.  The  manufacturers  of  this  machine  send 
a  man  who  is  competent  to  erect  a  plant  they  have 
sold  to  a  company,  which  employs  this  man  to  run 
the  machinery  after  he  sets  it  in  operation,  and 
although  the  clay  is  a  hard  shale  clay  this  machine 
proves  a  success. 

A  man  writes  to  all  the  brick  machinery  men  for 
catalogues  and  then  notifies  them  that  on  a  certain 
day  the  contract  will  be  let.  The  high,  the  middle 
and  the  low  priced  machine  men  are  there,  all  figur¬ 
ing  on  the  same  capacity  machine.  The  man  that 


gets  the  contract  advises  using  a  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chine  than  the  contract  calls  for,  as  there  may  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  clay  that  will  make  it 
hard  to  work,  which  will  strain  the  small  machine  in 
order  to  gel  the  desired  capacity,  but  the  purchaser 
is  distrustful  and  can  not  see  the  machinery  man’s 
motive,  and  buys  the  small  capacity  machine,  on 
trial,  of  course.  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory  and  a 
larger  machine  of  another  make  is  used. 

Another  man  buys  a  stiff  clay  machine  and  it  is  a 
failure  because  the  clay  is  better  adapted  to  the  soft 
clay  process. 

Another  buys  a  soft  clay  machine  and  it  fails  be¬ 
cause  the  clay  is  better  adapted  to  the  stiff  clay  pro 
cess,  but  would  have  been  a  success  if  the  clay  had 
been  prepared  property  according  to  its  nature. 

In  this  instance  a  soak  pit,  crusher  and  pug  mill 
would  have  been  necessary  to  make  the  brick  ma¬ 
chine  a  success. 

Again  we  see  a  machine  that  is  a  beauty,  and  a  man 
that  wants  to  change  from  the  hand  process  to  ma_ 
chinery  buys  it,  but  the  men  do  not  like  the  looks 
of  the  beauty. 

A  man  buys  a  full  brick  plant,  consisting  of  a  brick 
machine,  pug  mill  and  crusher  and  erects  a  brick 
plant  in  the  mountainous  “boomed  district,”  where 
a  brick-yard  has  never  been  known.  A  full  crew  is 
employed  from  among  the  natives  and  one  old  darkey 
says  “  yes,  boss,  Ise  been  on  a  brick-yard  but  neber 
saw  one  of  them  shenes  fore.”  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  this  plant  could  not  help  from  being  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  start. 

One  man  is  using  an  auger  machine,  and  from  the 
nature  of  his  clay  there  is  no  lamination  in  his  brick; 
for  this  reason  another  man  buys  the  same  make  of 
machine  and  is  not  pleased  because  the  brick  on  his 
yard  are  laminated. 

There  is  a  dry  press  machine  making  this  class  of 
brick  successfully  without  much  preparation  of  the 
clay ;  another  party  sees  it  and  buys  one  and  from 
the  nature  of  his  clay  it  proves  a  failure,  although 
the  sample  brick  was  a  “  daisy,”  and  if  the  clay  had 
been  prepared  according  to  its  nature,  the  machine 
would  have  been  as  much  a  success  as  the  first. 

A  twenty-five  thousand  daily  capacity  dry  press 
machine  is  bought  and  would  have  been  a  success 
if  half  that  capacity  had  been  made  or  a  four-mold 
machine  used  instead  of  a  two-mold. 

A  corporation  owning  a  railroad  conceives  an  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  great  economy  to  utilize  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  gathered  from  the  ditches  along  the 
road  by  making  brick  out  of  it.  A  plant  is  erected,  a 
mining  engineer  employed  as  superintendent;  the 
noise  made  by  the  stones  rolling  out  of  the  crusher 
reminds  one  of  the  traditional  shingle  in  the  sheep 
shed.  This  crusher  was  not  satisfactory  as  the  rolls 
wore  too  fast ;  some  men  think  the  better  plan  is  to 
crowd  the  machine  beyond  its  guaranteed  capacity 
one  day-  and  “knock  off”  the  next.  His  men  are 
constantly  quitting  and  the  machine  always  break, 
ing. 

The  same  capacity  machine  would  make  more 
brick  per  day,  average,  if  properly  run  or  if  the  men 
were  working  task  work  as  all  would  then  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  man  and  machine. 

Another  man  thinks  the  proper  way  to  work  men 
is  to  poorly  pay  them ;  another,  that  it  is  to  be  brutal 
to  them  ;  men  treated  in  this  way  have  no  interest  in 
their  employers’  success  and  his  repair  bills  arehigh- 
Another  crew  of  men  have  charge  of  a  plant  with  a 
new  machine  that  makes  more  brick  than  the  old 
one. 

Another  plant  has  a  new  superintendent  that  is 
wedded  to  some  other  machine  than  the  one  used. 
These  machines  are  constantly  breaking.  Again,  we 
have  a  machine  that  is  designed  for  an  eight  inch 
belt,  and  is  thrown  out  because  it  breaks  when  a 
twelve  inch  belt  takes  it  place;  this  machine  would 
have  been  a  success  if  the  clay  had  been  properly 
prepared. 

Some  think  the  designer  of  the  machine  used 
poor  judgment  in  making  the  die  two  inches  thick 
and  then  bolt  it  on  with  five-eights  bolts,  which  are 
superseded  with  one  inch  bolts,  and  it  is  finally 
thrown  out  on  account  of  the  frequent  breaks. 

Another  man  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to  re¬ 
place  safety  pins,  and  drills  out  the  holes  to  admit 


larger  ones.  The  machine  is  soon  standing  outside 
with  a  sign  attached  "for  sale  at  half  price.” 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  clean,  smooth 
running  engine  in  a  dust  proof  room,  and  in  charge 
of  a  good  engineer,  ever  ready  to  detect  any  un¬ 
natural  noise  coming  from  the  engine,  and  no 
more  uncommon  to  step  out  of  one  of  these  cosy 
engine  rooms  into  low  and  narrow  passage  ways  tc 
where  we  will  see  bars  of  clay  running  nicely,  and 
know  by  the  noise  there  is  a  brick  machine  under 
that  pile  of  clay.  We  pass  outside,  and  after  taking 
a  dent  out  of  our  80  tile,  we  ask  why  a  man  is  not 
employed  to  look  after  the  brick  machinery,  same 
as  the  engine?  We  are  informed  that  the  man  who 
sold  the  machine  said,  it  was  notnecessary.  I  could 
go  on  for  hours  and  relate  cases  where  machinery 
is  and  is  not  successful,  but  life  is  too  short. 

A  great  many  of  the  difficulties  referred  too,  have 
been  overcome  by  the  machinery  builders  making 
heavier  and  better  machinery,  saving  a  great  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  brick  manufacturer,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  manufacturer  of  the  machinery. 

Now,  gentlemen,  never  buy  a  machine  just  large 
enough  to  do  your  work,  or  one  that  is  guaranteed 
to  make  25,000  brick  daily  and  expect  it  to  stand  up 
making  40,000.  It  would  be  much  better  to  buy  a 
50,000  daily  capacity  machine. 

After  purchasing  the  machinery,  and  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  on  trial,  do  not  test  its  strength  unneces¬ 
sarily  or  expect  too  much  out  of  it,  for  everything  is 
new  and  new  to  your  men ;  although  they  may 
have  operated  other  machinery,  they  must  learn 
how  to  operate  this  machinery. 

Ii  the  machinery  is  racked  and  strained  when  new 
or  first  started,  it  will  never  be  as  good  as  if  proper¬ 
ly  handled,  no  more  than  a  buggy  would  be  after  it 
had  been  racked  by  overloading  and  rapid  driving, 
around  corners  and  over  rough  roads. 

Any  machine  should  be  worked  at  a  capacity 
something  near  what  it  is  designed  for ;  if  the  belts 
slip  it  is  evident  the  clay  is  hard  to  work,  or  of  a 
consistency  stiffer  than  should  be ;  do  not  replace 
the  belt  with  a  wider  one  and  apply  a  tightener; 
better  to  teach  the  man  feeding  the  machine  or 
attending  the  pugmill  that  it  is  very  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  to  work  the  clay  as  soft  and  as  evenly  tempered 
as  possible.  The  feeder  should  not  hold  his  position 
simply  because  he  is  a  good  shoveler  and  a  numb 
skull,  but  should  be  the  most  intelligent  man  about 
the  machine,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  him.  A 
machine  requires  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  horse 
power,  and  is  geared  back  from  eight  to  twenty 
times ;  the  strain  multiplies  from  the  belt  to  where 
the  pressure  is  applied  at  this  ration,  and  if  the  belt 
or  safety  device  does  not  yield  when  dry  clay  is  let 
in  the  machine,  something  is  sure  to  break. 

Care  should  be  used  with  a  brick  machine  the 
same  as  a  boiler.  It  should  be  kept  clean  ;  all  of  its 
parts  examined  several  times  a  day  to  see  that  none 
of  the  bolts  have  worked  loose ;  the  shafting  that  the 
gearing  is  mounted  on  should  be  kept  firm  and  in 
line  in  their  bearings,  for  if  they  become  loose  the 
gearing  is  sliding  and  pounding  instead  of  rolling, 
which  causes  them  to  wear  and  break.  Do  not  let 
the  machine  stand  full  of  clay  when  not  in  use;  the 
clay  is  drying  all  the  time  and  you  are  liable  to 
break  your  machine  when  it  is  started ;  keep  the 
dies  clean  and  well  oiled ;  do  not  let  them  stand  full 
of  clay,  as  the  acids  in  the  clay  eat  the  iron,  and  the 
dampness  rusts  it. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  augers  and  tempering  blades 
are  continually  wearing,  therefore  do  not  blame  the 
machine  for  decreasing  in  capacity,  but  renew  these 
parts ;  the  dies  are  constantly  wearing  larger,  apply 
the  same  remedy. 

Employ  competent  men  to  set  up  your  machinery 
in  well  lighted,  roomy  buildings,  and  have  the  ma¬ 
chinery  set  so  you  can  walk  erect  all  around  it  giv¬ 
ing  easy  access  to  all  the  parts.  Each  machine 
should  be  independent  of  the  other  so  it  can  be  re¬ 
paired  or  removed  entirely  without  removing  the 
other  machinery,  and  then  employ  som  competent 
man  to  look  after  the  machinery,  the  same  as  you 
do  your  -  engine.  Don’t  think  that  because  it  is  a 
brick  machine  it  is  made  to  work  all  kinds  of  clays 
in  every  condition,  without  any  especial  care  or 
preparation. 
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Too  much  thought  can  not  be  given  the  subject  of 
preparation  of  clays;  the  majority  of  troubles  and 
failures  of  brick  machinery  can  usually  be  traced  to 
this  point;  it  is  not  only  the  trouble  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  in  drying  and  burning,  these  are  often 
influenced  by  the  poor  preparation  of  the  clay. 
Every  clay  should  be  worked  and  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  nature. 

Use  good  oil  for  your  machinery  and  keep  the 
journals  and  the  gearing  well  oiled;  keep  the  clay 
from  accumulating  about  the  machinery  and  in  the 
gearing:  arrange  your  machinery  so  there  will  be  as 
little  undesirable  work  to  perform  as  possible. 

These  suggestions  apply  to  all  kinds  of  brick  ma¬ 
chinery. 

If  yon  have  a  tine  carriage  you  would  not  think  of 
having  it  stand  all  winter  covered  with  mud.  If 
you  had  a  81,000  horse  you  would  see  that  he  was  fed 
on  choice,  well  prepared  food  and  a  good  bed  in  a 
warm  barn  and  attended  by  a  first  class  hostler. 

A  boiler  to  do  good  work  must  not  be  forced  be¬ 
yond  its  capacity,  but  kept  clean,  provided  with 
good  water,  fired  regularly  with  good,  well  prepared 
fuel  and  attended  by  a  good  stoker. 

A  fine  Corlis  engine  is  always  the  pride  of  the  “boss 
brickmaker,”  he  sees  that  a  good  man  is  in  atten¬ 
dance  to  keep  it  bright  and  clean,  in  proper  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  fed,  with  dry  steam. 

The  moral  laws,  the  civil  laws,  laws  of  nature  and 
mechanical  laws  are  identical.  Abuse  the  moral 
laws  and  yourconscieuce  troubles  you.  Disobey  the 
civil  laws  and  you  are  punished.  Have  no  regard 
for  mechanical  laws  and  it  means  new  machinery 
often  and  large  repair  bills. 

Disregard  the  laws  of  nature  by  working  clays  con¬ 
trary  to  their  nature  and  failure  will  soon  overtake 
you.  Become  reckless  of  the  physical  laws  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  working  beyond  your  capacity,  fill  your 
stomach  with  unwholesome,  poorly  prepared  food, 
taken  irregularly;  go  home  to  a  cold,  leaky,  poorly 
furnished,  untidy  house  with  no  wife  to  look  after 
you  and  how  long  will  you  last?  [Loud  applause.] 

President  Pearson:  Do  you  desire  to  discuss  this 
matter?  If  not  we  will  pass  to  the  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  number  on  the 
programme  is  an  address,  “Organization  of  Brick, 
makers,”  by  Edwin  McGraw,  Pittsburgh  ,  Pa. 

Mr.  McGraw— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention:  I  appear  before  you  with  fear  and 
trembling.  In  fact,  at  the  noon  hour  it  was  a  ques 
tion  with  me  whether  I  should  come  here  at  all.  1 
thought  I  was  going  to  enlighten  you,  but  I  have 
been  informed  since  arriving  in  the  city  that  what  I 
have  to  throw  at  you  is  an  old,  exploded  bomb  that 
has  been  thrown  into  your  meetings  at  every  conven, 
tion.  When  Mr.  Randall  was  in  Pittsburgh  he  sug’ 
gested  that  Pittsburgh  send  a  delegate,  and  that  he 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  “Fuel  Question,”  but  one  of 
our  members  stated  that  may  be  the  subject  of  “Or. 
ganization”  would  be  better.  Well,  I  finally  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Randall  asking  me  what  subject  I 
woPd  take,  and  I  am  sure  when  I  told  him  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  write  on  “Organization”  he  was  sorry  for 
it,  and  I  am  very  sorry  myself.  However,  I  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  paper. 

Mr.  McGraw  then  read  his  paper  as  follows : 

ORGANIZATION  OF  BRICK-MAKERS. 

BY  EDWIN  M’GRAW,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  to  me  has  oeeu  assigned  by  your  honora¬ 
ble  ecretary  the  difficult  task  of  presenting  to  you 
thesubject,  “Organization  of  Brick-Makers.”  Organ¬ 
ization  is  a  wonderful  and  potent  word,  it  represents 
wonderful  and  potent  forces.  In  casting  about  us  we 
see  the  atoms  of  matter  organized  by  the  hand  of 
nature’s  God  into  the  beautiful  flower  leaf,  tree 
mighty  planet  and  resplendent  suns.  Our  bodies 
are  the  product  of  the  law  of  organization;  without 
it  there  can  be  no  family,  society,  politics,  state, 
government  or  religion.  It  is  the  mighty  Ajax 
bearing  upon  its  ponderous  shoulders  all  terrestrial 
things,  and  when  we  organize  as  brick-makers  we  are 
simply  following  the  general  law  that  prevails  from 
the  atom  to  the  planet  whose  orbit  circumscribes 
t  ie  greatest  area  of  unboundless  space. 
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The  fundamental  principles  of  all  organizations  of 
any  industry  are  identical,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ori¬ 
ginated  forsimilar  purposes,  the  avoidance  of  ruin¬ 
ous  individual  competition  being  the  leading  one; 
economy  of  manufacture,  protection  against  com¬ 
mon  danger  and  a  general  interchange  of  opinions 
and  current  information  occupying  about  the  same 
relative  positions.  They  are  also  governed  by  the 
same  parliamentary  laws  and  regulations.  All  of 
which  I  propose  to  avoid,  merely  confining  myself 
to  such  subjects  as  are  peculiar  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  brick.  I,  however,  desire  to  preface  my 
remarks  by  stating  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
different  aspects  and  phases  of  the  business  as  trans¬ 
acted  throughout  the  United  States,  or  indeed  with 
even  my  own— to  which  all  others  unanimously  ac¬ 
cord  the  keystone  of  the  great  republic.  And  what 
I  have  to  otter  will  especially  apply  to  its  western 
division,  and  if  any  other  locality  conducts  its  affairs 
as  it  is  done  in  my  section  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
offer  some  suggestions  which  may  prove  of  value  to 
my  fellow-craftsmen. 

In  the  manufacture  of  brick,  the  tonnage  is  compar¬ 
atively  greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
Where  can  be  found  three  tons  of  a  finished  manu¬ 
factured  product— aside  from  the  brick  business — 
delivered  at  the  place  of  consumption  at  a  cost  of 
two  or  three  dollars  per  ton,  which  is  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  hundredweight,  and  right  here,  gentle¬ 
men,  the  keystone  for  organization  is  struck.  Ten 
to  fifteen  cents  per  hundred  is  but  an  ordinary 
freight  rate  upon  other  classes  of  merchandise.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  rate  of  three  and  one- 
third  cents  per  hundred,  or  two  dollars  per  thousand 
brick,  makes  almost  a  prohibitory  rate  and  renders 
the  business  purely  local,  this  fact  stands  out  clearly 
and  undisputedly.  In  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  and  immediate  vicinities  there  are  thirty- 
seven  manufacturers,  none  making  less  than  ten 
thousand  daily,  and  some  swell  the  figures  to  one 
hundred  thousand  daily.  I  think  that  this  number 
will  represent  about  the  average  in  any  large  city 
here  represented.  Smaller  places  necessarily  have  a 
lesser  number,  consequently  can  be  more  easily  or¬ 
ganized.  Here  there  are  thirty-seven  firms  abso¬ 
lutely  controlling  the  market  in  any  particular  local¬ 
ity,  No  outside  influence  to  calculate,  no  outsiders 
to  ship  in  and  break  the  market;  it  is  all,  practically 
speaking,  in  their  own  hands. 

In  any  locality  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  include 
all  in  an  organization  at  its  commencement.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  beginning,  and  this  can  be  af¬ 
fected  with  very  few  members.  Ten  being  enough, 
provided  they  are  from  the  same  corner,  or  end  or 
center  of  a  district.  The  same  law  that  prevents 
outside  or  country  yards  from  shipping  in,  prevents 
the  city  manufacturer  from  hauling  across  a  large 
district.  I  would  commend  organization  if  only 
five  members  can  be  obtained  at  the  outset;  for  by 
it,  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  thousand  brick  can 
be  obtained  over  rates  as  prevailing  in  unorganized 
districts.  Under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  suita¬ 
ble  laws  can  be  adopted  to  permit  reductions  by  ex¬ 
change  members  when  in  competition  with  non-as¬ 
sociation  concerns.  Members  can  be  admitted 
whose  works  are  surrounded  by  producers  who  are 
antagonistic  to  the  organized  brick-makers.  The 
firm  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was  so  located;  we 
acted  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  the  other  firms, 
who  would  not  at  first  under  any  circumstances 
join  the  association,  could  cluster.  And  they  did 
gather,  not  only  about  our  own  firm,  but  around 
the  other  faithful  outposts  of  the  then  small  associa¬ 
tion.  In  a  little  more  than  one  year,  the  price  of 
all  hard,  common  brick  was  advanced  nearly  twen¬ 
ty-five  per  cent,  and  other  grades  in  like  proportion. 
At  the  first  this  question  was  frequently  put.  Why  is 
it,  you  belong  to  the  exchange,  and  yet  you  sell  be¬ 
low  its  prices?  Our  one  and  only  answer  was,  the 
exchange  is  wise  enough  to  grant  us  the  right  to 
bid  against  your  firm  or  any  other  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  association,  but  we  understand  each 
other  well  enough  not  to  compete  against  ourselves. 

Such  a  conversation  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
again  approaching  them  on  the  subject  of  join¬ 
ing  the  exchange.  It  can  be  explained,  should 
they  join  and  become  dissatisfied  that  it  is  an  easy 


matter  to  resign.  There  are  also  a  multiplicity  of 
reasons  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  any  intelli¬ 
gent  man  in  favor  of  organization,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  a  start  has  already  been  made,  and  quote 
the  advantages  the  members  may  have  enjoyed,  if 
only  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  cents  per  thousand  on 
an  occasional  contract;  just  such  arguments  as  these 
brought  into  our  ranks  men  who  had  almost  fully  de¬ 
termined  not  to  join.  Recently  we  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  all  buyers  were  to  be  placed  in  one  of  two 
classes— the  regulars  and  irregulars.  Regular  pur¬ 
chasers  are  those  who  buy  from  non-members  only 
when  our  exchange  can  not  take  the  contract.  To 
this  class  a  uniform  price  for  the  year  is  guaranteed 
to  all  improved  locations  where  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pense  is  not  incurred  in  the  delivery.  The  irregular 
purchasers  are  those  who  buy  only  from  exchange 
members  when  they  can  not  buy  elsewhere.  To  this 
class  no  guarantee  is  given,  but  they  are  subjected 
to  extra  charge  of  not  less  than  80  cents  per  thousand 
over  market  rates.  All  buyers  are  classed  regular, 
except  those  who,  by  their  own  acts,  have  become 
irregular.  I  would  not  recommend  this  rule  at  the 
start,  or  in  the  middle.  It  is  designed  solely  for  use 
after  nearly  everybody  is  a  member,  and  is  calcu¬ 
lated  simply  to  hold  them  together.  In  all  bodies 
some  infirm  ones  are  to  be  found.  We  believe  the 
resolution  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  any  who  may  be 
afflicted,  as  it  will  hold  them  well  up  to  the  mark. 
I  will  not  further  enter  into  the  discussion  of  our 
exchange,  but  to  any  manufacturer  present  who 
seriously  contemplates  the  advisability  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  organize  his  locality  I  will  only  be  too  pleased 
to  furnish  him  all  the  particulars  which  I  can  give. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  close  this  discussion  without 
referring  to  the  social  feature  of  the  exchange.  It 
brings  its  members  into  social  contact,  and  creates  a 
fraternal  spirit.  It  allays  the  spirit  of  competition, 
which  sometimes  becomes  a  hostile  one.  It  causes 
the  member  to  look  upon  the  interests  of  others  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  thus  destroys  the  selfish  feeling 
which  is  likely  to  steal  in  and  take  possession  of 
men’s  minds  who  are  simply  taking  care  of  No.  1.  I 
most  sincerely  believe  that  organization,  if  judicially 
managed,  will  be  prolific  of  great  good.  But,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  will  not  tax  your  patience  any  further,  lest 
you  might  cry  out  as  one  of  old  and  say,  “Oh,  Lord, 
how  long,”  but  remembering  that  “Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,”  I  will  close  by  thanking  you  all  for 
your  kind  attention.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Purington — I  don’t  know  how  it  is  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  in  Illinois  if  the  local  brick  manufac¬ 
turers’  association  did  as  Mr.  McGraw  advises,  we 
would  be  indicted  by  the  next  grand  jury,  and 
whatever  they  may  do  in  Pennsylvania  and  however 
desirable  it  would  be,  if  we  did  it  in  Illinois  we 
would  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  I  do 
not  know  as  1  care  to  discuss  as  a  feasible  proposi¬ 
tion  what  would  send  me  to  the  penitentiary  if  I 
adopted  it.  It  is  simply  a  monopoly  to  compel  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  to  pay  whatever 
prices  the  local  association  asks.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  principals  of  American  independence  which  in¬ 
duces  competition.  Now,  I  believe  in  organization 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  to  control  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life — 
and  building  material  certainly  comes  under  that 
head.  I  believe  in  the  organization  of  the  employer 
and  his  own  employes.  I  believe  in  the  social  fea¬ 
ture,  and  I  believe  in  every  thing  so  far  as  the  social 
feature  is  concerned — it  is  that  that  keeps  this  organ¬ 
ization  together.  We  would  go  to  pieces  in  one  year  if 
we  undertook  to  regulate  the  price  of  brick  and  we 
would  be  as  easily  justified  in  doing  it  for  the  United 
States  as  they  are  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  I 
leave  it  to  any  of  you  how  long  we  would  last  as  an 
association  if  we  undertook  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
brick  throughout  the  United  States.  I  supposed  the 
organization  went  a  great  deal  further  ;  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  the  Pittsburgh  association  it  seems  its 
only  object  is  to  form  a  trust  to  prevent  competition 
in  trade. 

Mr.  Mawhinney — I  don’t  think  any  person  would 
have  any  more  right  to  indict  a  brick-maker  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  who  only  ask  remunerative  prices  for  their 
brick  than  to  indict  the  brick  buyer  who  only  gives 
us  86  for  what  is  worth  88. 
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Mr.  Purington — The  point  is  simply  this,  if  the 
brick-makers  of  Pittsburgh  or  Washington  or  any 
other  city  combine  to  fix  a  price  for  their  work  it 
forms  a  trust,  which  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  is  in¬ 
dictable. 

Mb.  Eudaly— I  just  want  to  say  a  few  more 
words  about  this  question.  First,  I  want  to  ask  all 
the  charter  members  of  this  Association  to  stand  up. 
That  is,  those  who  attended  the  first  meeting  of  this 
Association,  and  helped  organize  it.  [About  seven 
members  rose.]  That  will  do.  When  this  question 
was  first  broached,  when  this  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized,  when  circulars  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  Randall 
and  Mr.  Purington,  and  I  think  I  can  say  myself, 
many  brick-makers  throughout  the  United  States 
thought  the  express  purpose  for  which  we  wanted 
to  draw  the  brick-makers  together  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fixing  prices.  Many  were  the  letters  I  re¬ 
ceived  at  that  time  on  that  subject,  and  no  doubt 
the  other  gentlemen  received  like  letters.  I  think 
you  have  received  many,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Randall, 
on  that  subject  ?  When  we  first  got  together,  we  saw 
one  of  the  first  subjects  we  had  to  confess  impossible 
to  discuss  was  prices,  with  a  view  of  regulating  them 
in  any  locality.  We  did  not  want  to  dictate  to  any 
brick-maker  absolutely  what  he  should  pay  or  re¬ 
ceive  for  his  brick  or  any  clay  product.  We  desired 
to  place  the  motives  of  this  Association  upon  a  much 
higher  plane,  and  many  were  the  talks  and  speeches 
made  at  our  first  convention  on  this  subject,  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  to  make  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  one  of  prominence,  one  on  which  we  could 
look  with  pride,  that  we  must  have  it  upon  a  higher 
plane,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  that  it  is  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  that  the  objects  of  this  Association  are  to 
bring  the  clay  manufacturers  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  methods  of  manufacture  and  for 
social  features,  interchanging  views  with  each  other 
as  how  best  to  make  the  various  products  that  we 
were  manufacturing.  I  believe  I  was  the  gentleman 
who  led  Mr.  McGraw  to  understand  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  in  this  convention  a  number  of  times, 
and  the  liability  of  its  coming  into  the  convention 
has  grown  less  and  less  every  year,  and  I  trust  every 
gentleman  here  will  see  the  necessity  of  not  trying 
to  discuss  this  question  with  a  view  of  achieving 
anything  by  that  discussion.  Let  us  not  have  any¬ 
thing  tending  toward  the  regulating  of  prices  con¬ 
nected  with  this  National  Association.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  McGraw— I  desire  to  say  I  am  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Eudaly.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  convention.  The  object  of  the  paper  I 
have  just  read  did  not  contemplate  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  idea  was  simply  to  start  you  to  thinking, 
so  that  when  you  get  home,  be  it  only  one  day  after 
you  arrive  there,  you  may  turn  in  and  start  a  little 
association  of  your  own.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCain— If  I  understand  Mr.  McGraw’s  paper, 

I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  in  the  paper  that 
said  anything  about  trusts.  If  I  understand  the 
paper  aright,  it  was  to  help  the  brick  contractor  to 
sell  his  brick,  and  so  draw  them  into  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  divide  our  customers  into  two  classes, 
those  who  pay  promptly  and  those  who  are  called  in 
brick-maker  parlance  “dead  beats.”  We  would  sell 
to  a  good  customer  fifty  cents  on  the  thousand  less 
than  we  would  sell  to  the  one  we  did  not  know 
whether  we  would  get  our  pay  or  not.  The  man 
who  was  a  permanent  purchaser  from  a  member  of 
the  Association  would  get  brick  fifty  cents  less  per 
thousand.  There  is  no  trust  about  that.  Mr.  Pur¬ 
ington  says  that  he  believes  in  the  organization  of 
the  employer  and  the  employe.  I  see  by  the  pro¬ 
gramme  that  the  labor  question  is  going  to  come  up 
after  while.  But  to  go  back  to  organizations,  I  will 
give  you  a  little  experience.  I  do  not  know  but  that 
we  had  the  first  local  organization  in  the  United 
States  because  I  have  sent  copies  of  our  constitution 
to  pretty  nearly  all  the  states  in  the  union.  In  1884 
you  could  not  go  into  a  brick  yard  in  Denver,  Col., 
but  it  was  one  pile  after  another  of  salmon  brick 
piled  around.  Our  brick  were  all  sold  by  the  run  in 
the  kiln.  We  formed  an  organization  of  brick- 
makers  and  the  first  resolutions  that  we  introduced 
was  that  the  brick  should  be  sold  separate,  and  that 
salmon  brick  should  be  sold  one  dollar  per  thou¬ 
sand  less  than  the  red  brick  were  sold  at  the  kiln. 


Some  of  our  men  said,  “It  will  never  do.”  I  used 
the  argument  that  “We  could  try  it  and  if  it  did  not 
pay  we  could  go  back  to  the  old  principle.  W  e 
had  circulars  printed  stating  that  on  and  after  the 
first  of  the  month  there  would  be  an  advance  of  one 
dollar  a  thousand  on  red  brick,  and  the  stock  brick 
should  be  sold  separate.  We  put  those  circulars  up 
in  all  the  architects’  offices  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
and  when  the  time  came  it  was  done  as  easy  as  the 
resuming  of  the  specie  payment.  They  paid  for  stock 
and  red  brick  separate  and  bought  the  salmon  brick 
at  one  dollar  less  on  the  thousand  instead  of  losing 
money  on  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  not  a  salmon  brick  on  the  yard. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  McGraw’s  paper,  and  I  do 
not  see  one  word  in  it  that  says  anything  about 
trusts. 

Mr.  Wittmer— I  do  not  think  our  friend  from  Chi¬ 
cago  need  be  afraid  of  going  to  the  penitentiary  if  he 
handles  his  business  to  suit  himself  in  a  business, 
like  way.  The  paper  simply  goes  on  to  state  that  we 
together  handle  our  business  as  one  man  would.  We 
do  not  deny  anybody  the  right  of  going  into  the 
business  in  opposition  to  us.  Any  man  who 
sees  money  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  has  a  perfect  right  to  enter 
in.  We  don’t  try  to  keep  him  out.  We  would 
say,  come  up  and  be  one  of  us,  we  will  treat 
you  the  same  as  we  do  the  members  of  our 
Association.  The  first  indication  we  have  that 
we  are  making  more  brick  than  are  being  used  we 
stop  making  them.  If  we  can  not  assist  that  member 
who  can  not  sell  his  brick  to  sell  them  he  will  have 
to  sell  his  brick  below  price.  We  don’t  allow  that  to 
come  to  pass.  He  comes  into  our  Association  and 

says  to  us,  “Gentlemen,  I  can  not  sell  my  brick.  Im¬ 
mediately  one  of  the  members  will  offer  to  relieve 
him.  If  he  does  not,  we  simply  let  him  remain  one 
week,  then  if  some  of  us  can  not  relieve  him  of  his 
brick  we  order  a  shut-down  of  all  of  the  yards.  Nowi 
do  you  think  any  one  could  send  you  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  that?  Altogether  we  make  a  million  of 
brick  a  day.  If  we  shut  down  the  yards  that  reduces 
the  stock  six  million.  That  reduces  it  more  than  if 
one  member  was  to  shut  down  for  a  year.  We  will 
relieve  that  member  before  we  start  up  again.  That 
enables  him  to  get  the  full  price  for  his  brick.  If  one 
of  our  members  relieves  him  he  gets  the  full  price 
because  that  man  has  been  loyal  to  us.  Consequently , 
we  help  him  out  at  a  good  price.  It  is  a  wonderful 
argument  when  you  go  to  a  man  to  ask  him  to  go  into 
the  Association  if  you  say  to  him,  “  We  will  help  you 
to  dispose  of  your  product.”  There  are  but  a  few 
who  can  resist  that  argument.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
understand  that  we  have  everybody  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  them  all 
to  form  a  trust,  but  we  have  within  75  to  85  per  cent, 
of  them.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  is  still 
afraid  of  going  to  the  penitentiary  if  he  handles  his 
business  in  that  way,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him 
state  it. 

Thomas  Flood— Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Purington  and  Mr.  Eudaly  are  too  hard  upon  our 
"four-year-old.”  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  rise  to  a  point  of  privilege.  I  only 
argued  that  the  National  Association  could  not  afford 
to  discuss  this  question.  I  have  had  nothing  to  say 
regarding  his  proposition  one  way  or  the  other,  I  only 
said  that  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  as  an  association  could  not  take  up  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Flood— All  right.  He  has  put  it  in  good  lan¬ 
guage,  I  am  satisfied,  because  I  did  not  understand 
it.  He  did  not  use  the  kind  of  language  they  use 
around  brickyards,  as  a  rule,  but  he  simply  made  a 
statement  as  to  how  they  carry  on  business.  Now,  if 
under  the  laws  of  Indiana  or  Illinois,  or  any  state  in 
the  Union,  prohibits  the  formation  of  such  associa¬ 
tion,  I  say  don’t  violate  the  law.  But  we  live  in  the 
liberal  state  of  Pennsylvania  where  we  are  all  taught 
to  love  one  another  and  the  laws  give  us  the  right  to 
form  just  such  organizations  as  the  “  four-year-old  ” 
speaks  of.  He  has  only  told  you  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  it  is  a  good  think,  but 
if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  don’t  want  to  form  or¬ 
ganizations  of  that  kind,  don’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Purington— I  hope  the  gentlemen  from  Pitts¬ 


burgh  did  not  understand  me  to  express  any  fear  of 
going  to  the  penitentiary,  for  I  have  none,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  propose  to  violate  the  law.  But  outside 
of  the  law  of  Illinois  prohibiting  trusts,  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  organizations  must  mean  the  increase  of 
prices  of  material.  I  believe  that  any  manufacturer 
or  merchant  who  can  not  manufacture  his  goods  and 
sell  his  product  and  stand  on  his  own  bottom  with¬ 
out  depending  on  his  fellow-men  to  help  him  out 
had  as  well  quit  the  business. 

D.  P.  Guise,  Williamsport,  Pa.— You  will  pardon 
me  if  I  make  any  mistakes,  as  this  is  my  first  con¬ 
vention,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  with  labor 
in  the  last  year.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
element  of  bricklayers,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  right 
for  any  local  organization  to  organizefor  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  of  brick,  and  more  particularly 
bring  it  in  connection  with  this  convention.  I  think 
we  should  steer  clear  of  any  thing  that  draws  us  into 
monopolies  that  impose  upon  the  people.  I  could 
not  consistently  enter  into  an  arrangement,  of  this 
kind  for  the  very  reason  that  I  have  been  fighting 
the  bricklayers  of  our  city  for  the  past  year.  They 
have  a  union  of  about  sixty  members  in  our  city, 
and  I  have  taken  a  stand  against  them.  We  have 
been  paying  them  39  cents  an  hour,  or  say,  83.50  for 
nine  hours  per  day.  They  dictated  to  us  how  we 
should  run  our  business.  We  could  not  control  them 
in  any  way  whatever.  We  had  to  take  a  stand  against 
them.  We  were  obliged  to.*  Now,  I  could  not  con¬ 
sistently  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this  kind.  I 
would  be  entering  into  the  same  thing  that  I  have 
been  fighting.  I  would  be  doing  the  very  same  thing 
these  men  have  been  doing,  and  I  say  we  must  steer 
clear  of  this  thing  Let  eveiy  locality  or  every  indi¬ 
vidual  regulate  his  own  affairs.  We  can  not  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  doing  an  injustice  because  we  are  not  work¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  increase  in  price; 
we  are  working  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  is 
the  best  method  for  our  business.  I  want  to  get  all 
the  information  I  can  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of 
brick  is  concerned,  and  putting  them  on  the  market 
for  the  least  money  and  getting  the  best  price  possi¬ 
ble. 

J.  A.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La.— I  move  that  this 
discussion  be  closed. 

Carried. 

Secretary  Randall— This  virtually  closes  the 
programme  for  this  afternoon  with  the  exception  of 
the  question  box  and  some  announcements.  It  closes 
the  programme  for  the  reason  that  No.  9,  “Profit  and 
Loss  in  Brickmaking,”  by  Mr.  DeHaven,  will  have  to 


be  omitted.  Mr.  DeHaven  has  been  detained  at 
home  by  sickness. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  one  of  our  oldest  members 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Rome,  Ga.,  Jan.  12, 


1892. 


T.  A.  Randall,  Sec.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Health  of  family  will  not  admit  of  absence  from 
home.  Express  regret,  and  give  greeting  to  my 
friends  there.  K-  B.  Morrison. 


I  also  have  some  letters  which  I  will  read. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12, 1892. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Sec.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Dear  Sir— Enclosed  please  find  my  dues  for  this 
year,  with  many  regrets  that  sickness  has  prevented 
ine  from  mingling  with  you  in  the  convention.  I 
wish  you  all  a  glorious  time,  and  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  holding  our  National  Association  meet- 
ting  just  before  or  just  after,  and  in  the  same  city 
where  the  National  Association  of  Builders  meet. 
Many  of  our  members  are  builders  as  well  as  brick- 
makers.  This  we  believe  would  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  and  would  add  to  our  numbers. 

And  then  again,  while  the  question  of  good  roads 
is  being  agitated  by  so  many  states,  would  it  not  be 
well,  while  sitting  in  convention  at  the  fountain 
head  of  our  nation,  to  have  emanate  from  our  body 
an  expression  on  this  subject?  The  government  b 
spending  millions  on  water  ways  and  railroads 
and  the  whole  country  is  wallowing  in  the  mud  ami 
mire  for  the  want  of  good  turnpikes  and  good  roads 
No  class  of  men,  perhaps,  suffer  more  than  th< 
brick  manufacturers.  Last  year  the  report  wen 
forth  that  our  convention  at  Indianapolis  repre 
sented  over  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Let  that  capi 
tal  this  week  ring  out  its  clarion  voice  under  thi 
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dome  of  the  capitol  until  its  echoes  shall  be  heard  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  we  receive  justice  in  tiie 
ways  of  improved  roads  and  roadways. 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Merrick. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Washington,  I).  C.: 

Dear  Sir— Enclosed  find  $2.00  to  continue  my 
membership  in  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

1  very  much  regret  not  being  able  to  meet  you  and 
others  at  the  convention,  but  wish  you  all  every  suc¬ 
cess  Ciive  my  kindest  regards  to  Bros.  S.  P.  Craft 
and  R.  M.  Greer. 

I  shall  be  impatient  from  now  until  I  see  the  full 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

Hoping  that  by  the  time  you  receive  this  you  will 
be  brimful  of  happiness  and  be  able  to  transmit 
some  of  it  through  the  convention  number  of  the 
Clay-Worker  to  the  absentees, 

I  am  yours  fraternally, 

Wm.  Waplington. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  12,  1892. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  January  7, 1892. 
Officers  and  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  : 

Dear  Sirs— 1  had  confidently  hoped  and  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  with  you  at  this  present  session,  prom¬ 
ising  myself  great  pleasure  in  your  meeting,  which 
promise  I  am  sure  would  have  been  fully  realized, 
but  unfortunately  for  me,  my  health  will  not  permit. 

I  am  suffering  with  a  mild  form  of  la  grippe  and  the 
doctor  tells  me  it  would  be  unsafe  for  me  to  under¬ 
take  the  trip. 

Trusting  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting  and  wishing  you  success  as  an  Association 
collectively  and  individuals  and  members  singly, 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

Richard  Smith. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1892. 
Chas.  P.  Merwin,  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  of  the  28th  came  duly  to 
hand.  Enclosed  find  $2  for  our  fee  for  the  present 
year. 

We  send  you  by  express  care  Willard’s  Hotel,  a  box 
of  four  sample  brick.  Webelieve  you  requested  one 
sample  brick  but  the  box  held  four,  so  we  sent 
them.  In  the  same  box  we  also  send  you  the  U.  S. 
government  test  of  these  brick,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you,  when  yourconvention  is  through,  return 
the  certificate  if  there  is  anything  left  of  it  to  return. 

We  are  very  sorry  none  of  us  can  attend  the  con¬ 
vention,  for  we  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  all 
of  our  fellow  brick-makers  all  over  the  world.  We 
would  also  like  to  test  brick  with  all  of  them,  and 
are  willing  to  enter  into  any  contest  for  any  modest 
sum  of  money  (it  would  not  do  for  a  brick-maker  to 
put  up  anything  but  a  modest  sum  of  money)  to  see 
who  can  beat  the  first  crack  at  544,000  pounds,  or 
make  brick  that  this  government  machine  cannot 
break,  after  submitting  them  to  all  the  pressure  that 
that  machine  can  bring  to  bear.  We  think  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  this  convention  had  better  memorialize 
the  government  to  get  up  a  new  testing  machine 
that  will  break  the  brick  furnished  by  the  brick- 
makers  of  1892.  Yours  truly, 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  Face  Brick  Co. 
Four  brick  were  tested.  Bricks  No.  1,  2,  and  3  sus¬ 
tained  800,000  pounds  each,  the  maximum  powers 
of  the  testing  machine;  the  edges  flaked  off,  leaving 
the  central  parts  intact. 

Brick  No.  4,  burst  in  fragments  accompanied  with 
a  loud  report  when  the  load  reached  800,000  pounds. 
Correct-  J.  E.  Howard. 

A.  L.  Varney,  Capt.  Ordinance  D’p’t.  U.  S.  A., 
Commanding.  Test,  August  12th,  1891. 

President  Pearson — We  will  now  take  up  the 
question  box. 

Secretary  Randall— Question  one  is  “What  is  the 
Best  system  of  harvesting  and  preparing  clay  for  use 
m  the  dry  press  process?” 

President  Pearson— I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr. 
Ittner  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Ittner— This  is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  an¬ 
swer.  I  could  give  you  my  experience,  but  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  it  is  the  best  process.  I  have  been 


manufacturing  brick  by  the  dry  clay  process  for 
some  time,  some  eight  or  ten  years,  and  this  is  the 
way  I  gather  or  havest  my  clay :  I  first  go  over  the 
field  a  couple  of  times  with  a  harrow  or  plow  until 
it  is  broken  about  two  inches  or  more  deep  and  then 
leave  a  while  to  weather  upon  the  field,  or  until  it  is 
in  a  proper  condition  to  gather  up  and  put  in  the 
sheds.  We  then  have  a  two-wheeled  scraper  that 
goes  over  the  field.  It  starts  at  the  top  of  the  field 
and  fills  as  it  descends,  so  that  it  is  easily  drawn  by 
two  horses.  It  is  put  under  immense  sheds.  That 
is  the  way  we  have  done  this  winter.  We  gather  our 
clay  in  what  we  call  an  excavator  gatherer ;  it  is  a 
self  gatherer.  It  has  a  drum  that  holds  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  yard  of  clay.  That  drum  is  stationary 
while  the  gathering  is  being  done.  There  are  four 
buckets  that  revolve  around  that  drum.  In  the  rear 
of  those  buckets  there  is  a  scraper  that,  when  we 
want  to  gather  the  clay,  is  thrown  down  and  it 
gathers  up  the  clay,  and  these  buckets  revolve  over 
the  drum  and  pick  the  clay  up,  and  as  it  is  picked 
up  and  revolves  over  the  drum  the  clay  drops  into 
the  drum,  and  so  on  until  the  drum  is  full.  Then 
you  take  and  put  in  a  little  pin  and  lift  up  your 
apron,  and  then  you  lock  your  drum  and  draw  it 
into  sheds  and  deposit  it.  That  is  the  way  we  har¬ 
vest  our  clay.  Perhaps  there  are  a  half-dozen  meth¬ 
ods  that  will  be  better  than  this.  In  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  we  endeavor  to  harvest  our  clay  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  time  it  is  to  be  used  as  possible,  and 
that  depends  upon  the  weather  and  the  capacity  of 
our  clay  sheds.  We  prefer  to  have  our  clay  gathered 
six  or  eight  months,  or  even  a  year,  before  we  make 
brick.  We  have  made  brick  from  clay  that  is  taken 
right  from  the  field,  but  it  does  not  make  as  good 
brick ;  it  does  not  work  so  easy  through  the  machine 
as  that  that  has  become  what  we  call  “seasoned.” 
It  is  sometimes  called  "sweating,”  but  it  is  a  season  . 
ing  process  that  the  clay  goes  through  if  put  in  a 
shed  that  makes  it  much  more  mellow  and  much 
more  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

Mr.  Craft— How  high  do  you  pile  the  clay? 

Mr.  Ittner— Our  clay  sheds  are  built  sixty  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  with  a  center  row  of  posts  about 
thirty  feet  tall,  and  there  we  run  long  rows  of  posts 
with  stringers  and  number  two  common  boards.  We 
have  a  common  roof  shed.  The  posts  are  saplings  or 
regular  timbers,  just  as  one  sees  fit.  The  roofextends 
down  to  the  ground  with  a  middle  shed  to  carry  the 
water  away.  We  pile  the  clay  as  high  as  we  can  get 
in  with  our  excavators,  and  sometimes  we  take  off 
the  top  row  of  planks,  so  we  can  get  in  a  larger 
quantity. 

A  gentleman  has  asked  me  if  I  ever  saw  clay  pre. 
pared  by  artificial  means  for  the  purpose  of  making 
dry  press  brick.  This  is  an  important  question  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  while  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  in  private,  I  might  answer  it  before 
the  convention.  I  have  heard  of  preparing  clay  by 
artificial  means,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  done.  For 
myself  I  can  not  speak  knowingly  on  the  subject,  but 
I  have  an  impression  of  most  all  subjects  and  I  have 
one  on  this,  and  it  is  that  you  can  not  prepare  clay 
by  artificial  means  that  would  be  as  serviceable  for 
use  as  clay  that  had  been  harvested  in  the  way  I 
have  described. 

Mr.  Craft— Will  it  weather  as  well  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  as  in  small? 

Mr.  Ittner — Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Randall  —  The  next  question  is, 
“Knowing  that  machine  men  have  contributed  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  as  well  as  brain 
power  in  advancing  the  modern  manufacture  of 
brick,  would  it  not  be  admissible  to  let  such  men 
have  the  floor  with  equal  footing  with  the  brick 
manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Eudaly— According  to  our  constitution  they 
have  it,  and  always  have  had  it. 

Secretary  Randall — They  have  the  same  right 
and  footing  that  any  member  has. 

Mr  McCain — I  don’t  think  the  gentleman  who  put 
that  question  in  the  box  intended  that  it  should  be 
taken  in  that  way.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  seen  a 
machine  man  rise  to  his  feet  to  make  any  suggestions 
or  remarks  in  regard  to  what  he  manufactures  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  believe  about  the  only  man 
who  does  anything  of  this  kind  is  Brother  Eudaly. 


I  think  the  man  who  asked  that  question  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  machinery  rise  and  explain  the  methods 
of  manufacture  by  their  machine.  Now,  if  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  tell  the  merits  of  the  machine  and 
what  it  would  do  and  what  it  would  not  do,  I  would 
rise  and  answer  that  man  and  tell  him  that  his  ma¬ 
chine  was  defective  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and 
thereby  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  fault,  and  any  other  man  wanting  to  know  the 
facts  of  that  machine  would  know  it  without  having 
to  experiment  with  it. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  question  is  “Are 
ornamental  brick  made  with  glass  face  instead  of 
glaze  or  enamel?”  I  asked  the  gentleman  when  he 
handed  it  in  if  it  was  properly  written,  and  he  said  it 
was  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  know— if  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  glaze  or  enamel  or  a  glass  face. 

Mr.  Dorman,  Corning,  N.  Y. — I  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Corning  Glass  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  have 
produced  samples  of  brick  covered  with  glass  through 
which  can  be  seen  any  ornamentation  that  may  be 
desired  on  the  brick. 

Mr.  Dowler— All  glazes  are  transparent,  and  the 
enameling  is  done  upon  the  baked  body  of  the  clay, 
and  no  glass  enamel  could  be  put  upon  the  brick  be¬ 
cause  the  body  of  the  clay  would  show  through. 

On  motion  the  convention  then  adjourned  until  10 
o’clock  Thursday  morning. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

The  fourth  regular  session  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Pearson,  Thursday  morning  at  ten  o’clock. 

President  Pearson— Gentlemen,  you  will  please 
come  to  order.  Mr.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati,  desires  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

B.  W.  Bl*air — As  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  at  the 
convention  last  year  at  Indianapolis,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  a  national  display 
of  brick  manufacturing  machinery  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  That  committee  consisted  of  myself  as  chair¬ 
man,  Mr  Howell,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Gleason,  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis  and  Mr.  Raymond, 
of  Dayton.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  we  did  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  parties  who  have  the 
World’s  Fair  in  charge,  and  found  that  we  could 
get  space  if  we  wanted  it.  Then  Mr.  Raymond  ad¬ 
dressed  all  the  machine  manufacturing  firms 
throughout  the  country,  and  sent  out  circular  let¬ 
ters,  but  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time,  and  there  is  not  a  unanimity  of 
feeling  among  them,  and  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
responded,  and  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  instead  of 
having  a  concerted  action  in  the  matter,  to  have 
each  manufacturer  apply  for  space  for  himself.  And 
I  want  to  say  now,  that,  as  a  committee,  we  did 
our  duty,  and  among  other  things,  Mr.  Raymond 
addressed  and  sent  out  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
circulars,  letters  enclosing  applications  for  space. 
And  the  committee  wish  to  be  discharged,  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  manufacturers  that 
each  apply  for  space  individually. 

President  Pearson— What  is  the  wish  of  the  con- 
aention  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

Geo.  S.  Oldfield,  Norfolk,  Va.— I  do  not  see  what 
else  we  can  do,  in  view  of  the  report  made  by  the 
chairman,  but  comply  with  their  request,  and  I 
therefore  move  you  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file,  and  the  committee  be  discharged 
with  thanks. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Pike  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— The  first  number  on  the 
programme  is  an  essay  on  “The  Soft  Clay  Process.” 
This  will  have  to  be  passed  by  as  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  have  taken  up  this  subject  is  not  present.  I 
saw  him  personally  some  eight  months  ago  and  he 
promised  to  take  up  the  matter,  but  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  I  received  word  that  he  would  be  unable  to  do 
so.  I  have  requested  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  to  lead  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  but 
he  had  to  leave  this  morning,  so  we  will  take  up  the 
next,  “The  Signs  of  the  Times,”  by  J,  A.  Snell,  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

J.  A.  SNELL,  BARRINGTON,  R.  I. 

Brick  makers  as  a  rule  are  not  usually  dreamers  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  they  do  sometimes 
build  castles  in  the  air  when  first  entering  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  castles  usually  come  down  pretty  quick 
or  else  the  brick-maker  does.  There  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  all  rules,  however,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
now  version  of  an  old  story,  and  tell  you  of  one  brick- 
maker’s  dream,  for  it  may  “  point  a  moral  if  it  does 
not  adorn  a  tale.”  The  circumstances  preceding  the 
dream  were  these :  Late  one  evening  a  weary  traveler 
applied  to  an  old  fashioned  country  inn  for  supper 
and  a  night’s  lodging.  While  waiting  for  the  former 
to  be  cooked  another  traveler  made  his  appearance 
and  he  too  was  hungry  as  well  as  tired.  Supper  being 
ready,  both  were  placed  at  the  same  table  where  they 
were  soon  talking  as  well  as  eating,  and  it  did  not 
take  them  long  to  learn  the  fact  that  each  was  of  the 
brick-making  fraternity  and  also  to  learn  that  while 
one  was  making  by  the  dry  press  process  the  other 
used  the  tempering  wheel  and  the  hand  mold.  Of 
course  the  dry  press  advocate  soon  expressed  an 
opinion  that  sand  struck  brick  were  out  of  date  and 
hinted  that  only  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  would  make 
them.  The  wheel  operator  was  one  of  those  peppery 
characters  who,  if  he  could  have  mixed  his  clay  with 
his  disposition,  it  would  have  been  well  tempered 
and  his  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  nature.  Of 
course  it  did  not  take  them  long  “to  agree  to  dis¬ 
agree”  and  instead  of  adjourning  from  the  table  to 
the  bar  and  enjoying  one  another’s  good  company 
and  some  good  whisky,  they  soon  found  themselves 
one  in  the  office  and  the  other  in  his  bed.  Whether 
or  no  the  dry  clay  brick-maker  was  troubled  that 
night  about  water  smoking  and  worthless  salmon 
brick  we  can  not  say,  but  the  imaginary  troubles  of 
the  other  were  far  greater,  for  he  thought  he  had 
only  become  snugly  ensconced  in  his  bed,  when  his 
friend  of  the  evening  stopped  in  the  hall  and  shied  a 
brick  at  him  through  the  transom  over  his  door,  ac¬ 
companying  the  deed  with  the  remark  that  if  he 
would  step  out  with  him  into  the  yard,  he  would 
soon  send  him  where  brick  were  burned  with  sul¬ 
phur  instead  of  coal. 

In  our  friend’s  dream  the  challenge  was  promptly 
accepted  and  also  the  manner  of  determining  the 
relative  hardness  of  their  different  kinds  of  brick, 
and  which  was  to  be  by  retiring  to  the  high-boarded 
yard  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  and  there,  without 
iights,  to  fire  them  at  one  another’s  person.  On 
arriving  at  the  yard,  however,  the  courage  of  our 
sand  advocate  went  out,  even  sooner  than  the  lan¬ 
tern  which  had  conducted  them  to  the  place  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  he  was  not  long  in  espying  what  he  hoped 
would  be  a  safe  place  from  his  adversary’s  missiles. 
Midway  in  the  court  was  an  old  and  but  partially 
covered  well,  and  upon  the  light  being  extin¬ 
guished,  he  quietly  and  quickly  descended  therein. 
Alas,  however,  “  for  the  best  laid  plans  of  men  and 
mice  which  aft  gang  aglee !  ”  With  the  going  out  of 
the  lights  also  went  out  the  hot  temper  of  the  other, 
and  now  he  was  as  anxious  not  to  hit  the  soft  mud 
advocate  as  that  individual  was  not  to  be  hit,  and 
thinking  to  express  his  change  of  sentiment  by  his 
mode  of  action,  he  sought  the  well  and  dropped 
therein  his  whole  armful  of  brick.  The  dreamer,  it 
is  likely,  was  neither  hit  nor  hurt,  but  if  any  of  the 
members  of  this  convention  are  in  the  well  in  which 
we  drop  our  armful  of  bats,  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  that  they  will  find  fun  ir.  dodging  them. 

Thefisherman  and  brick-maker  resemble  one  an¬ 
other  in  at  least  some  respects.  The  fisherman  is 
apt  to  base  his  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  fish 
he  will  catch  by  the  number  of  bait  in  his  box. 
The  bran  new  brick-maker  is  apt,  upon  figuring  his 
prospective  profits,  to  wonder  what  bank  he  can 
trust  with  his  cash  balance.  The  fisherman  often  gets 
only  the  fisherman’s  luck,  and  the  brick-maker  often 
finds  that  the  bank  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  with 
his  prospective  profits,  is  eventually  afraid  to  trust 
him  with  pay-day’s  necessity. 

Once  on  a  time  I  went  fishing  myself,  and  to  reach 
deeper  water  I  walked  out  on  a  large  log  that  was 
serenely  lying  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  surface 
of  the  log  had  a  dry  and  innocent  appearance,  but, 
alas!  like  the  surface  showing  of  brick-making,  it 


was  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  not  being  an  ex¬ 
perienced  log  walker  it  rolled  me  off  in  twenty  feet 
of  water  about  as  quickly  and  easily  as  brick-making 
will  financially  drown  the  inexperienced  operator. 

Up  in  the  topmost  spars  the  good  captain  stations 
the  lookout  who  is  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  any  ves¬ 
sel  in  sight  and  the  signs  of  the  weather;  likewise 
every  successful  brick-maker  will  keep  a  wide  open 
eye  on  his  fellow  craftsmen  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  his  line  of  business.  It  might  be  an  easy 
task  to  make  a  safe  chart  by  which  to  sail  a  vessel  in 
a  torpedo  infested  harbor  if  one  only  knew  just 
where  to  locate  the  torpedoes;  and  perhapsone  brick- 
maker  could  pilot  another  over  many  of  the  shoals  in 
the  business  if  he  only  knew  where  that  brick-mak¬ 
er’s  particular  shoals  were  located.  For  the  same 
reason  we  may  not  be  able  to  designate  a  safe  chan¬ 
nel  in  the  stream  where  another  is  to  sail  his  boat, 
but  we  can  try  and  plant  danger  signals  where  the 
rocks  are  likely  to  be  found.  Many  a  vessel  is  sunk 
because  it  never  was  fitted  for  the  sea  in  which  it 
sails;  many  a  brick-maker  has  gone  under  because  he 
did  not  have  a  good  clay,  and  especially  a  clay 
adapted  to  his  particular  method  of  manufacturing. 
Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thistles  nor  terra 
cotta  from  a  gravel  bed.  Vitrified  street  paving  brick 
are  not  made  from  a  clay  loam,  nor  a  fine  dry  press 
brick  from  sand.  It  is  wise  for  us  to  see,  before  be¬ 
ginning  operations,  that  we  have  the  clay  we  need 
to  make  the  brick  we  are  after,  and  to  be  just  as  par¬ 
ticular  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  machinery  as 
adapted  to  our  special  clay.  The  Empire  State  ex¬ 
press  train  which  averages  fifty-two  miles  an  hour 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  a  fast  flyer  on  the  land, 
but  of  what  earthly  good  would  it  be  to  travel  the 
ocean?  All  very  true,  you  say  to  me,  but  how  am  I 
to  get  at  the  best  combination  between  my  clay  and 
some  other  fellow’s  machine?  To  this  question  I 
want  to  give  two  answers,  and  to  the  first  of  which 
I  hope  my  friends  the  machine  men  will  listen,  and 
to  the  second  shut  their  ears.  First  answer,  believe 
what  each  machine  man  tells  you,  for  they  are  all 
truthful,  and  buy  the  machine  you  think  is  best. 
Second  answer,  don’t  believe  any  of  the  machine 
men  for  they  all  lie  like— everything,  and  buy  that 
machine  which  gives  you  the  best  best  results  from  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  your  clay. 

During  the  session  of  our  last  covention  and  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  making  dry  press  brick,  I  was 
repeatedly  asked  what  machine  for  that  purpose  I 
would  recommend.  At  one  period  of  my  experience 
I  should  have  promptly  answered  that  of  a  certain 
manufactory ;  at  a  later  date  I  should  have  named 
that  of  another,  but  at  the  time  mentioned  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  well  to  go  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  old  widower  when  asked  what  kind  of  a 
wife  he  expected  to  get  in  marrying  a  certain  lady; 
"Well,”  said  he,  “I  kin  tell  ye  better  when  she  has 
churned  the  butter.” 

When  it  comes  to  burning  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
fewer  principles  of  proper  combustion  and  the  even 
distribution  of  heat,  and  that  those  principles  are 
embodied  in  a  less  number  of  kinds  of  kilns,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  almost  every  clay  has  to  be  different.  All  in  all, 
was  there  ever  any  business  in  which  a  man  could 
enter  and  have  less  assurance  of  success  when  de¬ 
pending  upon  book  learning  or  the  advice  of  even 
the  best  of  friends?  Among  the  members  of  this 
convention  and  the  fraternity  generally  there  are 
three  classes  of  brick-makers;  those  who  are  going 
to  be,  those  who  are,  and  those  who  have  been.  To 
each  of  these  let  us  cast  their  horoscope,  and  try  to 
read  a  few  of  the  signs  of  the  times  as  seen  through 
our  glasses.  When  in  Kansas  City  I  officed  in  the 
same  room  with  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  mining  for  gold,  and  one  day  I  asked 
him  what  had  been  his  experience  in  that  line. 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “first  and  last  I  made  some 
money,  and  I  managed  in  the  end  to  keep  a  little  of 
the  last  after  losing  all  the  first.  When  I  arrrived  at 
the  mines,”  said  he,  “it  was  with  plenty  of  muscle 
and  pluck,  but  mighty  little  money;  muscle,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  demand  at  six  dollars  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  with  working  some  over  time  my  bank 
account  grew  at  a  fair  pace.”  At  this  point  he  med¬ 
itated  a  moment  and  then  continued  with  the  re¬ 


mark:  “Gambling  will  make  away  with  a  man's 
money  pretty  fast,  but  not  as  quickly  as  the  gold 
fever.”  “The  first  time  it  struck  me,”  said  he,  “I 
had  saved  about  8500  and  it  took  about  six  weeks  to 
wipe  out  the  cash,  but  not  the  fever;  the  second 
attack  came  on  when  I  had  saved  8300  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  abated  only  when  my  money  was  gone.”  "For 
years,”  said  he,  “I  continued  the  programme;  it 
was  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  show  for  a  hole  in  the  ( 
pocket,  until  I  had  sense  enough  to  trade  my  latest 
savings  for  a  flock  of  sheep;  after  one-half  the  sheep 
had  died,  I  traded  the  balance  for  some  lots  in 
Kansas  City,  and  there  I  found  the  gold  I  had  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  mines.” 

On  the  other  hand  the  man  who  had  his  eye  teeth 
cut  in  the  business,  launches  his  boat  with  modest 
expectation,  sails  it  with  great  caution,  and  thinks 
he  will  be  well  satisfied  if  he  reaches  harbor  with  a 
fairly  good  cargo  of  brick  instead  of  bats. 

As  a  convention  we  meet  here  to  help  one  another 
and  build  up  a  higher  standard  in  one  particular 
line  of  business.  To  that  end  what  batscan  we  kick 
out  of  the  way  that  will  keep  an  inexperienced  be¬ 
ginner  from  digging  a  pit  in  which  to  bury  himself 
financially,  and  what  light  can  we  throw  on  any  ex¬ 
perienced  brother’s  path  that  will  enable  him  the 
easier  to  walk  to  success? 

Right  here  we  are  almost  inclined  to  say,  don't  do 
it  to  the  man  who  without  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  business  is  thinking  of  starting  a  brick-making 
plant.  If,  however,  he  will,  why  he  will,  and  we  can 
only  name  to  him  what  kind  of  a  plant  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  that  he  should  construct,  and  how  in 
the  light  of  present  conditions  it  ought  to  be  opera¬ 
ted.  To  the  man  of  inexperience  we  will  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  “don’ts”  in  the  case  and  to  the  other 
a  few  of  the  “  do’s.”  Don’t  expect  that  if  you  locate 
your  plant  where  it  costs  83.00  freight  to  get  your  com¬ 
mon  brick  to  market,  that  you  will  make  any  kind 
of  brick  for  a  very  great  while.  Don’t  try  to  make 
vitrified  brick  from  sand.  It  is  likely  you  will  have 
the  same  experience  that  the  man  had  who  tried  to 
keep  his  horse  alive  without  anything  to  eat;  just 
as  the  horse  had  reached  the  point  where  he  was 
doing  so  he  up  and  died.  Don’ t  let  your  foreman 
use  any  of  your  money  to  experiment  on  his  idea  of 
a  patent  kiln  ;  you  may  need  that  money  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage  which  perhaps  you  will 
have  to  place  upon  the  plant  in  order  to  complete  it. 
Don’t  expect  110,000  good  brick  from  the  first  kiln  in 
which  you  set  that  number  of  unburned  ones ;  you 
are  liable  to  be  disappointed.  Don’t  insist  before 
hand  on  your  burners  drawing  the  fires  in  a  set, 
number  of  days ;  they  may  turn  out  like  Ephraim 
cake,  done  only  on  one  side. 

Finally,  at  the  time  of  breaking  ground  for  th( 
erection  of  your  plant,  don’t  sign  a  contract  forde 
livering  one  million  of  sewer  brick  in  thirty  days 
and  especially  a  contract  that  requires  a  cash  de 
posit  to  guarantee  that  you  will  deliver  them  in  tin 
time  specified.  The  probabilities  are  that  they  wil 
get  the  cash  deposit  and  not  the  brick. 

A  few  of  the  signs  for  the  experienced  brothe 
would  be,  if  possible,  secure  a  clay  which  will  mak> 
both  a  good  building  and  pressed  brick.  The  mar 
ket  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  bulls  for  the  on< 
kind,  even  if  in  control  of  the  bears  for  the  other 
Locate  on  two  railroads  instead  of  one.  Jay  Goulr 
will  be  harder  than  your  brick  some  day  if  hislin 
is  the  only  one  that  you  can  ship  over.  Get  th 
machine  man  who  has  tested  your  clay  to  his  satis 
faction  to  put  in  his  machinery  on  trial,  and  have  i 
in  the  contract  that  he  is  to  produce  nine  brick  ou 
of  every  ten  as  good  in  quality  as  the  sample  he  ha 
shown  you  of  the  kind  he  can  make.  When  he  ha 
done  it,  live  up  to  your  part  of  the  coutract  like 
man.  Burn  them  in  the  best  kilns  your  financis 
condition  will  enable  you  to  build.  You  will  lear 
the  wisdom  of  the  move  after  competing  with  yon 
neighbor;  finally,  have  the  courage  of  a  lion,  th 
endurance  of  a  mule,  and  above  all,  the  bank  a< 
count  of  a  Vanderbilt;  it  may  enable  you  to  sell  brie 
at  84.25  per  thousand  a  little  long  than  your  neigl 
bor. 

I  suppose  we  should  now  say  something  as  to  ho 
we  look  upon  the  signs  of  the  times  for  the  brie) 
makers  who  are,  and  right  here  is  where  we  expc 


we  are  going  to  get  our  “foot  in  it.”  Down  at  Bar¬ 
rington,  I  could  put  on  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  and 
perhaps,  have  a  comparatively  easy  time  crossing 
the  quicksands  in  the  bottom  of  our  clay  pit,  but  1 
think  this  convention  would  want  no  better  treat 
than  to  stand  and  watch  each  one  of  its  members 
make  the  trip.  The  difference  would  of  course  be, 
that  we  would  and  they  would  not  know  just  where 
the  quicksands  lay,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
treacherous  points  in  your  particular  brick  making 
it  is  possible  that  the  pathway  we  attempt  to  make 
across  your  clay  bed  will  be  an  inferior  one  to  that 
which  you  could  yourself  make.  We  are  dropping 
our  brick  in  the  well,  however,  and  the  random 
shots  may  hit  some  one,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
he  may  not  have  the  experience  of  the  paddy,  who 
on  going  hunting,  took  his  first  shot  at  a  squirrel, 
and  when  the  gun  went  off  it  kicked  him  over  on 
his  back,  while  the  squirrel  set  up  the  liveliest  kind 
of  a  chirping.  On  straightening  himself  out,  and 
looking  up  at  the  squirrel,  Pat  said,  “and  be  jabbers 
if  ye  had  been  ferninst  the  end  of  the  gun  I  was,  ye 
would  not  be  chr-r-rping  up  there.” 

Of  the  brick-makers  who  are,  I  can  see  but  two 
kinds,  those  who  are  making  money  now.  and  those 
who  are  losing  it  now ;  some  of  you  may  think  and 
others  hope  that  there  is  a  stand-still  point  in  the 
business,  but  1  believe  brick-making  is  like  crossing 
the  quicksands,  if  you  strike  a  spot  of  it  in  your 
travels  you  had  better  not  stand  still  to  argue  the 
question  as  to  whether  you  will  sink  of  not,  but  run 
for  your  life.  There  are  many  heads  here  who  have 
grown  grey  in  the  business,  and  perhaps  they  could 
name  you  a  time  when  conditions  were  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  and  the  squalls  to  be  encountered  far  less  fierce 
and  frequent,  but  while  you  may  have  last  summer 
found  great  comfort  in  the  hammock  under  the  tree 
you  would  soon  find  your  death  there  now. 

Many  times  it  happens  that  for  a  series  of  years  it 
seems  as  if  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture  there  was 
but  little  change  in  process  or  product,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  there  is  a  regular  upheaval  all  around.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  our  particular  business  is  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  those  upheavals  at  present?  The  brick  of 
to  day  is  no  farther  ahead  that  of  ten  years  ago  than 
the  brick-maker  and  his  machine  must  be  if  he 
stands  an  equal  chance  for  success  with  his  competi¬ 
tor.  Four  years  ago  the  most  prosperous  brick-maker 
in  Kansas  City  was  operating  with  hand  molds, 
and  yet  in  two  years’  time  they  could  not  sell  their 
brick  in  competition  with  the  machine  yards,  and 
they  bad  to  close  out  and  try  other  business.  Our 
architects  no  longer  take  any  interest  in  a  good  red 
brick,  but  they  want  the  grey,  buff,  chocolate  or 
something  else  that  is  new.  The  city  engineer  backs 
his  sewer  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  brick,  and 
buys  them  of  the  brick-maker  who  makes  them  in 
the  same  way  as  did  his  grandfather;  for  fronting 
his  sewer  he  demands  the  best  the  market  affords. 

The  hard  brick  of  a  few  years  ago  is  almost  the 
salmon  of  the  present.  Par  excellence  is  now  the 
demand ;  the  day  of  the  lamme  is  past.  Possibly 
some  of  you  gentlemen  are  saying  to  yourselves, 
"I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  brick  he  makes,  and 
probably  that  special  kind  is  the  one  he  thinks  par 
excellence.”  To  those  gentlemen  I  would  say,  “No, 
my  friend,  I  advocate  no  particular  kind  of  make  of 
brick,  except  to  this  extent,  that  I  would  recommend 
that  in  which  you  can  realize  the  most  money  in 
your  market.”  The  question  is,  however,  are  you 
keeping  yourself  posted  with  the  tendency  of  the 
brick  market  in  general,  and  can  you  feel  that  your 
competitors  are  followers  of  you  instead  of  your  fol¬ 
lowing  their  lead?  Not  the  kind  that  everybody 
produces,  but  that  which  everybody  wants  is  the  one 
where  the  profit  generally  lies.  Even  a  very  rare  ar¬ 
ticle  will  not  always  command  a  high  price,  for  if  they 
did  one  of  our  neighbors  makes  occasionally  a  very 
rare  kind  indeed;  I  refer  to  brick  that  will  float  on 
the  water  like  dry  chips.  This  neighbor  of  ours  has  a 
canal  to  his  works  and  occasionally  some  of  his 
bricks  start  off  to  market  without  boat  or  sail.  While 
one  of  the  college  boys  was  fishing  in  this  canal  the 
past  summer  he  espied  one  of  these  floating  bricks, 
and,  after  capturing  it  and  taking  it  home  with  him, 
he  turned  it  into  a  sort  of  gold  brick,  and  in  this 
way.  When  one  of  the  other  boys  would  come  into  his 
room  he  would  incidentally  lead  the  conversation 
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toward  brick  and  soon  bet  the  fellow  a  dollar  that 
they  would  float,  and  after  the  money  was  up  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  convince  the  fellow  that 
he  had  the  best  of  the  bet.  These  brick  which 
floated  were  lammes.  The  lamme  may  occasionally 
float,  but  you  could  just  about  as  reasonably  expect 
to  make  a  successful  trip  on  one  to  Europe  as  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  money  on  the  poorest  brick  made  for 
the  market  or  the  best  brick  made  for  which  you 
individually  had  no  market.  Because  there  were 
r.iin  clouds  in  the  sky  at  St.  Louis  would  not  warrant 
your  looking  for  a  storm  in  a  clear  sky  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  each  one  of  us  is  more  or  less  wise  as  he  is 
able  to  correctly  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  his 
own  locality.  Perhaps  you  can  coin  money  making 
common  sand-struck  brick  in  Boston,  but  what 
would  be  my  chances  by  the  same  process  in  St. 
Louis?  Every  brick-maker,  therefore,  must  watch 
his  own  barometer,  and  he  is  a  wise  one  whose  vigil 
is  unceasing.  Because  you  have  made  money  in  the 
past  burning  in  the  old  fashioned  temporary  clamp 
kiln  is  no  criterion  that  you  can  do  so  when  another 
yard  is  started  near  you  with  every  modern  im¬ 
provement. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  shad  fish  is  that  after  being 
hatched  in  a  given  river  they  pass  out  of  it  into 
the  ocean,  to  return  in  three  years  to  that  identical 
river  to  spawn.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  in  the 
meantime  the  river  changes  its  course,  and  the 
mouth  is  at  a  different  point;  strange  as  it  may  seem 
in  that  case  the  shad  often  runs  clear  out  upon  the 
beach  at  the  point  where  the  river  previously  emp¬ 
tied.  Should  it  happen  that  the  conditions  and 
demands  of  our  market  change,  and  we  persist  in 
following  the  same  course  we  have  always  done,  we 
may  find  ourselves  floundering  financially  as  high 
on  the  beach,  as  the  shad  does  when  he  returns  to 
the  same  spot  where  there  was  once,  but  is  now  no 
longer  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Down  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  our  particular  yard 
we  are  making  brick  in  two  ways,  i.  e.,  the  stiff  mud 
and  dry  press  process  ;  either  process  is  but  seldom 
found  in  operation  among  the  other  yards  of  New 
England.  The  rarity  of  the  process  draws  to  our 
yard  quite  a  good  many  of  our  brother  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  they  nearly  always  put  these  two  questions  : 
“How  much  does’your  brick  cost  you  when  set  in 
the  kiln  and  what  does  it  cost  you  per  thousand  to 
burn  them?  Of  course  when  those  two  costs  are 
added  together  very  nearly  the  total  cost  is  known. 
Stopping  with  these  two  questions  always  makes  me 
feel  that  the  inquisitor  is,  to  use  a  common  slang 
expression,  “not  up  to  snuff.”  Perhaps  I  can  make 
a  common  sand  struck  brick  at  $4  per  thousand, 
while  your  re-press  or  dry  press  may  cost  you  twice 
as  much  ;  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  first  cost  cuts 
no  figure  whatever ;  the  net  profit  is  what  tells  the 
story.  “Mine  friend”  said  one  Jew  broom-maker  to 
another,  ‘  how  can  you  sell  those  brooms  so  sheap  ?” 
“I  steals  mine  corn  and  steals  mine  handle  and  steals 
mine  twine  and  steals  everydinks  and  how  can  you 
sell  sheaper  as  I  ?’’  “Ah”  says  Isaacs,  “you  never 
vas  smart  at  all,  I  shteals  mine  all  made  up.”  It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  make  a  very  cheap  brick,  and 
also  possible  that  your  competitor  makes  them  still 
cheaper.  Such  brick-making  however,  generally  turns 
out  like  the  merchant  who  said  he  bought  flour  for 
a  dollar  a  barrel  and  sold  it  for  ninety-five  cents  a 
barrel,  but  that  he  had  to  do  a  heap  of  business  to 
make  any  money.  If  you  are  making  10,000  brick 
per  day  which  cost  you  $8  per  thousand,  and  for 
which  you  find  sale  at  $16  per  thousand,  you  can 
show  the  same  profit  that  I  can  if  I  am  making 
80,000  per  day  at  $1  per  thousand  profit.  There  is  of 
course  an  apparent  profit  of  $80  per  day  in  either 
case,  but  I  am  directing  my  talk  at  present  to  ex¬ 
perienced  brick-makers,  who  are  making  money 
now,  and  they  realize  not  only  the  difference  on  the 
wear  and  tear  on  machinery  between  making  ten 
and  eighty  thousand  brick  per  day,  but  also  the  in¬ 
creased  ratio  of  loss  when  making  large  quantities  of 
cheap  brick,  over  that  of  small  quantities  of  the  finer 
grades.  “Eternal  vigilance  may  be  the  price  of  lib¬ 
erty,”  but  it  is  just  as  sure  that  in  these  days,  a  brick 
maker  must  be  eternally  improving  the  quality  of 
his  out-put,  or  he  will  soon  be  distanced  by  his  com¬ 
petitors.  rerhaps  you  did  purchase  a  new  cutting 
table  last  year  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  dollars,  that  is 


still  in  perfect  working  order,  only  that  it  cuts  your 
brick  with  rough  edges  and  uneven  shape.  Would 
it  be  policy  to  continue  to  work  the  old  one  if  you 
can  get  another  that  will  cut  you  a  smooth  edge 
brick  of  handsome  proportions  ?  It  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness  if  you  do  wear  your  old  coat  ten  years  if  you 
feel  disposed  fo  do  so,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  of  your 
own  business  to  discard  an  old  machine  or  even  a 
new  one  for  another  of  which  you  have  practical  de¬ 
monstration  that  it  will  make  you  twice  the  amount 
of  money  per  day.  Do  not  understand  me  as  advo¬ 
cating  a  policy  of  improvement  expenditures  on  a 
scale  with  your  competitor,  who  may  have  twice 
your  financial  backing;  the  toad  who  attempted  to 
swell  up  as  big  as  the  ox  never  got  there ;  if  you  imi¬ 
tate  the  toad  you  may  expect  to  duplicate  the  toad’s 
experience. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to 
those  brick-makers,  if  any,  who  have  not  made 
money  the  past  year.  If  I  should  call  for  hands  up 
of  this  class,  of  course  but  mighty  few  would  be 
shown.  As  we  have  intimated  before,  not  to  be 
making  money  in  the  business  is  rather  shaky 
ground  to  be  standing  upon,  and  besides  it  gives  one 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  think  that  they  will 
have  to  inventory  the  bat  pile  to  show  the  figures  on 
the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  Most  of  you 
have  doubtless  seen  the  painting  entitled  “  A  Close 
Calculation,”  in  which  a  monkey  is  shown  as  hold- 
ingout  between  his  forepaws  the  very  tip  end  of  his 
tail ;  before  him  is  a  bull  dog  who  is  straining  every 
muscle  to  break  a  slender  chain  which  is  the  mon¬ 
key’s  only  safety.  One  can  not  help  saying  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  looks  upon  the  picture  oh,  what  if  the 
chain  should  break.  The  fellow  who  is  making  close 
calculations  with  the  bull  dog  of  brick-making  is 
more  than  likely  to  see  the  chain  break  and  his 
whole  financial  body  be  gobbled  up. 

Almost  any  deck  hand  can  safely  guide  the  hand¬ 
some  St.  Lawrence  steamer  when  floating  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  river  below  the  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  but  how  different  when  among  the  rocks  and 
rapids.  Many  a  fossil  brick  maker  has  found  it  an 
easy  matter  for  years  to  steer  his  old  craft  on  the 
broad  open  lake,  but  some  morning  he  awakes  to  the 
fact  that  his  boat  has  entered  different  waters,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sudden  destruction  he  never  awakes  at 
all.  If  he  has  become  alive  to  his  condition,  he 
finds  that  before  where  only  here  and  there  on  the 
horizon  appeared  an  occasional  sail  like  his  own, 
now  there  are  litterally  hundreds  of  them ;  when 
during  the  past  he  has  had  to  battle  with  a  competi¬ 
tor  it  has  been  with  the  same  kind  of  a  ship  and 
with  the  same  armament ;  now  he  finds  his  enemy 
coming  at  him  in  an  iron  ram,  with  steel  shotted 
guns,  and  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  What  possi¬ 
ble  hope  is  there  for  him  under  such  circumstances, 
to  escape  total  annihilation  ?  To  the  disinterested 
spectator  standing  upon  the  shore,  it  would  seem  as 
if  his  only  safety  would  lie  in  being  hauled  upon  the 
dock,  either  to  be  fitted  with  like  armament,  or  to 
sail  his  craft  in  mighty  shallow  waters  and  stay  there. 

As  I  look  over  this  audience  I  see  some  eyes  snap 
(and  their  tongues  will  too  when  they  get  a  chance), 
and  they  will  say  and  say  rightly,  “  Many  a  so-called 
modern  brick-yard  is  fast  becoming  a  madern  ruin.” 
True  indeed  it  is,  but  because  a  monitor  gets  stuck 
in  the  mud  because  of  poor  seamanship  it  would  be 
mighty  unsafe  to  try  to  sink  him  with  an  old  wooden 
frigate. 

No,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  making  money  in 
your  business,  because  of  competition  with  better 
made  brick,  in  better  equipped  plants,  you  need  not 
hope  to  do  so  after  they  have  given  up  the  ghost. 
You  will  instead  soon  find  yourself  among  the  last 
of  our  three  kinds  of  brick-makers,  i.  e.,  those  who 
have  been.  Of  this  class,  like  all  dead  men,  it  is 
charitable  to  say  but  little  if  we  can  not  speak  any 
good,  and  we  had  better  close  our  address  any  way, 
for  it  is  beginning  to  resemble  the  description  of 
Lamech’s  wife  as  once  read  by  a  good  minister.  It 
seems  that  a  couple  of  the  minister’s  sons  had 
learned  from  which  chapter  of  the  bible  their  father 
intended  to  read  the  morning  lesson  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday,  and  also  that  part  of  the  chapter  was  on 
one  page  and  the  balance  on  another.  By  pasting 
the  intervening  pages  together  they  secured  the 
reading  of  the  chapter  as  follows:  “And  Lantech 
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took  unto  himself  a  wife  [and  turning  the  page  con¬ 
tinued  thus],  and  the  length  of  her  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  cubits  and  the  breadth  of  her  fifty  cubits  and 
the  height  of  her  forty  cubits,  and  she  was  covered 
with  pitch  within  and  without.”  At  this  point  he 
stopped  reading  and  remarked:  “Brethren,  we 
read  in  the  bible  of  many  truly  wonderful  things, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  they 
are  true,  and  Lamech  must  have  had  a  wonderful 
wife,  indeed.” 

Lest  this  article  become  in  length  like  Lamech’s 
wife,  I  will  simply  add  that  iu  brick-making,  like 
some  other  things,  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  brick-maker  of  the  present  day  must  be 
mighty  swift  to  produce  the  very  best  brick  in  his 
market  and  strong  enough  to  secure  all  modern 
facilities  for  doing  so,  or  it  will  not  be  many  suns  be¬ 
fore  his  financial  tombstone  will  be  erected,  and  on 
it  could  be  engraved  the  following  record  and  epi¬ 
taph  : 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  a  brick-maker  who  was 
born,  foreseeing  great  expectations,  in  the  year  1892, 
but  who,  from  adverse  circumstances,  died  under 
great  disappointment  in  the  year  1893. 

“  His  life  was  but  a  brief  shadow 
Cast  only  a  moment,  then  flown 
To  the  land  far  over  the  meadow 
Where  only  good  brick-makers  roam. 

“  ‘  The  laborer  is  worthy  his  hire,’ 

Though  he  work  for  one  hour  or  nine ; 

But  he  soon  sees  the  brick-maker’s  heaven 
Who  reads  not  the  signs  of  his  time.” 

[Loud  applause.] 

Oxi  motion  of  Mr.  Stiles,  of  Connecticut,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Snell  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  subject  for  consid¬ 
eration  is  “Drying  Brick,”  by  Ed.  Callaway,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Callaway— I  wish  to  relate  a  little  incident 
that  occurred  yesterday  morning  over  at  the  Ebbitt 
House.  It  was  in  the  elevator  as  I  was  going  up 
after  breakfast.  There  were  two  or  three  brick- 
makers  in  the  elevator  and  there  was  a  fine  looking 
old  gentleman  in  it,  who  looked  as  though  he  might  be 
a  retired  banker  or  merchant,  or  even  a  patentee  of 
an  up-draft  kiln.  He  wasquitealiandsomeoldfellow; 
aud  those  two  or  three  brick-makers  got  off  at  the  third 
lioor,  I  was  going  up  to  the  fourth,  I  always  live  high, 
aud  after  they  got  off  the  old  gentleman  said  to  the 
elevator  boy,  “Who  are  those  fellows?  What  is  go¬ 
ing  on  here  any  way  ?”  and  the  hoy  said  “A  brick- 
makers’  convention  is  in  session  here.”  And  the 
old  fellow  said  “A  brick-makers’  convention, 
Humph !”  That  was  all,  but  the  flash  of  his  eyeand 
the  sarcastic  curve  of  his  lip  and  that  contemptuous 
“Humph  !”  spoke  volumes.  If  it  had  been  an  iron 
manufacturers’  or  a  lumber  dealers’  meeting  would  it 
have  brought  forth  such  a  contemptuous  sneer?  Is 
not  our  calling  more  ancient,  is  not  our  products 
more  valuable  and  enduring  than  either  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  ?  Why  should  we  be  looked  upon  with  con¬ 
tempt?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question. 

1  merely  stated  this  to  set  you  to  thinking,  and  if  I 
have  done  that,  I  think  I  have  done  well. 

Mr.  Callaway  then  read  his  paper  as  follows: 

DRYING  BRICK. 

B\r  ED.  CALAWAY. 

Out  of  the  dark  ages,  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
witch  craft  and  other  barbaric  customs  and  usages 
we  have  emerged  an  enlightened  people.  Was  it 
following  the  footsteps  of  our  ancestors  that  accom¬ 
plished  this? 

Have  legends  and  traditions  enlightened  us? 

Has  revelling  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the 
glorious  feats  of  our  departed  forefathers  evolved 
the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  ocean  greyhound 
or  the  modern  factory  ?  , 

Has  reverence  for  the  tree  fork  plow,  and  the  ox 
that  drew  it,  brought  in  its  wake  the  sulky  plow, 
and  the  cultivator? 

Is  love  and  veneration  for  scythe  and  the  flail  the 
cause  of  the  existence  of  the  modern  reaper  and  self 
binder  and  steam  threshing  machine? 

Is  the  existence  of  the  modern  brick  manufactur¬ 


ing  plant  due  to  a  lingering  regard  for  the  old  soak 
pit  and  ox  tramped  mud  ? 

We  all  know  that  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  the  present  age  is  the  result  of  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  consequent  enlightment. 

Humanity  is  restless  and  inquisitive,  and  must 
have  been  endowed  with  these  qualities,  for  a  wise 
purpose.  The  world  was  created  for  progression, 
else  all  indications  lie.  All  animal  and  vegetable 
life  indicate  progression  or  evolution,  and  should 
progression  cease,  should  that  innate  restlessness 
and  inquisitiveness  of  mankind  cease,  we  would 
slowly  stagnate,  then  disintegrate  and  become  non¬ 
entities  or  mere  excresences  upon  the  facejof  nature. 

Until  within  the  last  decade,  progress  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  bricks  has  been  very  slow,  but  within 
the  past  few  years  it  has  been  rapid,  but  is  still  a 
puling  infant.  There  is  no  industry  that  presents 
to  the  enterprising  business  man  or  specialist,  a 
wider  or  more  lucrative  field  for  sound  investment 
and  intelligent  application  of  progressive  principles 
and  ideas,  than  the  brick  manufacturing  business. 

It  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  industries.  It  is  attracting  the  attention  of  capi¬ 
talists  aud  conservative  business  men,  who  are 
seeking  safe  and  profitable  investment.  As  it  in¬ 
creases  in  importance  and  growth,  it  is  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  facilities  for  manufacturing,  improve 
the  methods  and  machinery,  and  perfect  the  system 
of  production.  The  methods  vary  according  to  ex¬ 
isting  conditions.  This  paper  will  deal  with  only 
one  branch  or  department  of  the  brick  factory, 
namely:  the  drying  of  the  brick. 

This  department  is  the  life  or  death  of  the  modern 
brick  factory.  A  factory,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
run  on  business  principles.  You  must  be  able  to 
figure  accurately  the  volumn  of  your  product,  its 
cost  and  market  value;  to  do  this  you  must  know 
the  capacity  of  your  machinery  each  day,  and  the 
number  of  days  you  can  run  during  the  year.  And 
this  you  can  not  do  without  a  thoroughly  organized, 
well  equipped  and  perfectly  systematized  factory. 
Each  department  must  work  in  perfect  harmony  and 
accord  with  the  other. 

If  your  machinery  will  make  a  given  number  of 
brick  per  day,  unless  you  can  dry  and  burn  the 
same  number  each  day,  your  machinery  is  practical¬ 
ly  useless,  and  your  plant  is  a  failure. 

We  know  that  sun  or  open  air  drying  is  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory,  for  old  Sol  is  fickled  and  Jupiter 
Pluvius  is  inexorable.  We  know  that  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  product  nor  its 
cost  can  be  made.  We  know  that  it  is  a  makeshift, 
haphazard  way  of  doing  business,  according  to 
modern  ideas  of  the  term.  The  brick  may  cost  $3  or 
$6  per  thousand,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  etc.,  etc. 

You  may  make  money  or  wind  up  the  season  in 
debt,  dependent  upon  the  predominence  of  wet  or 
dry  moons.  You  may  make  3,000,000  of  brick  if  it  is  a 
wetseason,  or  6,000,000  if  it  is  a  very  dry  season.  Such 
are  the  uncertainties  of  open  air  drying.  Can  this  be 
avoided  ?  Can  art  supplant  nature  in  this  instance  as 
it  has  in  many  others  ? 

It  is  a  simple  problem  easily  solved  by  intelligent 
application  of  natural  laws  through  artificial  chan¬ 
nels. 

Drying  simply  means  evaporation.  With  natural 
or  sun  drying  it  means  the  evaporation  of  whatever 
moisture  there  is  in  the  brick  in  excess  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  contained  in  the  atmosphere  and  this  varies 
with  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  very  irregular.  In  artificial  drying  it  means 
the  evaporation  of  all  atmospheric  moisture  from 
the  brick  and  leaves  them  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion  for  burning. 

Evaporation  is  produced  by  two  agents,  heat  and 
ventilation,  and  the  heat  may  be  produced  from  fuel 
as  well  as  from  the  sun,  aud  the  heat  produced  from 
fuel  is  within  the  control  of  man  and  that  produced 
by  the  sun  is  not. 

Ventilation  is  merely  the  circulation  of  air,  and 
this  may  be  brought  about  artifically  as  well  as  nat¬ 
urally.  Therefore,  with  the  two  essential  agents  or 
factors  within  the  control  of  human  intelligence,  it 
only  requires  thought  and  ingenuity  and  practical 
application  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


Artificial  drying  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  perfect 
brick  factory,  and  artificial  drying  is  also  essential 
to  a  perfect  brick,  for  unless  brick  are  thoroughly 
dried  they  can  not  be  perfectly  burned,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  dried  all  atmospheric  moisture  must  he 
expelled  from  them,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
artificial  drying.  Sun  drying  will  only  expell  the 
moisture  that  is  in  excess  of  the  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture.  and  right  here  a  few  words  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  users  of  dry  press  brick  machines  willnotbe 
inappropriate.  One  of  the  strongest  claims  made 
for  these  machines  is  that  drying  is  unnecessary; 
that  the  bricks  can  be  set  direct  from  the  machine 
into  the  kiln  and  give  first-class  results.  This  is  a 
grave  error.  How  often,  where  these  machine  are 
used,  you  see  solid  and  perfect  bricks  set  in  the  kiln 
from  the  machine,  and  after  the  kiln  is  burned  and 
opened,  these  self-same  bricks,  especially  toward 
the  top,  if  an  up  draft,  or  toward  the  bottom,  if  a 
down-draft  kiln,  all  checked  and  shaky,  iu  fact 
nothing  but  culls.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  caused  by  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  brick  when  set  in  the  kiln  ;  even  dry 
press  brick  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
moisture  in  excess  of  the  natural  or  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  when  set  in  the  kiln  in  this  condition 
aud  the  fire  started,  they  heat  up  rapidly;  the  water 
expands  and  the  brick  with  it;  the  heat  continues 
to  increase  ;  the  moisture  is  finally  expelled  with  the 
brick  at  a  high  temperature;  rapid  and  unequal 
contraction  takes  place;  result,  checked  and  shaky 
brick,  all  to  save  the  expense  of  proper  drying. 
The  kiln  is  not  the  place  to  dry  brick;  it  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  damaging. 

It  costs  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  to  dry  bricks  in 
the  kiln  and  the  result  is  second  or  third  class  bricks. 
While  they  can  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  set 
in  the  kiln  for  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  thousand 
and  the  result  will  be  first-class  brick. 

While  as  previously  asserted  it  is  an  easy  problem 
to  dry  bricks  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  novice,  it  re¬ 
quires  study,  skill  and  experience.  The  most  invid¬ 
ious  enemy  of  the  brick  manufacturing  industry  to¬ 
day  is  the  common  impression  that  no  skill  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  that  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  justified  and  encouraged  by  the  crude 
methods  and  unstudied  means  employed  by  brick 
manufacturers  in  the  past;  but  a  new  era  is  dawning 
upon  our  craft,  aud  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  rank  among  the  leading  industries  of  our 
glorious  country,  and  when  the  brick  manufacturer 
will  be  considered  as  much  of  an  artisan  as  the  iron 
manufacturer,  the  ship  builder,  or  cloth  manufac¬ 
turer  or  electrician. 

The  industry  is  attaining  such  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  that  it  is  bound  to  lead,  and  those  engaging  in 
it  must  do  so  intelligently  to  succeed.  There  are  as 
many  features  to  study  and  investigate  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  as  there  are  in  the  building  of  a 
locomotive  or  the  making  of  a  watch.  Yet  a  man 
would  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic 
asylum  who  would  leave  a  dry  goods  counter,  a 
lager  beer  brewery,  a  book-keeper’s  desk  or  a  law¬ 
yer’s  office  and  after  a  few  months’  experience, 
hedged  about  by  monumental  mistakes  and  egre- 
grious  errors,  pose  as  a  full-fledged  and  reliable  loco¬ 
motive  builder  or  watch-maker.  Still  at  every 
annual  convention  of  this  Association  you  hear  of  ex¬ 
periences,  mistakes  and  failures  brought  about  by 
this  cause  alone. 

If  the  same  care  were  taken  to  prepare  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  that  is  taken  for  the  building 
of  a  locomotive  or  making  a  watch,  there  would  be 
no  such  mistakes  or  failures,  and  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  business  would  be  the  most  substantial, 
profitable  and  desirable  industry  on  our  continent 
to-day. 

We  must  keep  pace  with  the  car  of  progress.  We 
must  take  a  pride  in  our  calling,  and  so  conduct  it 
as  to  gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  world  at 
large.  We  must  relegate  the  old  brick  yard  to  the 
past,  and  raise  on  its  stead  the  brick  factory,  from 
the  chrysalis  brick-maker  we  must  evolve  the  moth 
brick  manufacturer,  and  we  must  upon  the  shield  of 
our  National  Association,  emblazon  this  motto, 
•  ‘Onward  and  Upward."  [Applause.] 
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DRYING  BRICK— DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  am  not  a  kicker,  but  I  want  to  take 
exception  to  some  of  the  remarks  Mr.  Callaway 
makes  in  his  paper.  He  says  you  can  not  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  your  product  unless  you  have  a 
drier.  I  can  always  make  an  estimate  of  my  pro¬ 
duct.  He  says  you  can  not  make  brick  successfully 
unless  you  have  a  drier.  Now,  I  think  he  is  wrong 
there.  I  have  the  best  drier  in  the  world,  I  could 
not  get  along  without  it.  “Old  Sol”  is  my  drier. 
What  he  says  is  all  very  nice  and  fine  and  the  man 
will  probably  live  longer  who  makes  brick  by  a 
drier,  but  when  it  comes  to  figuring  out  the  cost  I 
will  stick  to  the  old  sunshine  method.  And  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Snell  what  is  the  average  price  of  his 
brick  ? 

Mr.  Snei.l — What  kind  of  brick? 

Mr.  Crafts— Just  common  brick. 

Mr.  Snell— For  common  building  brick  the  aver¬ 
age  price  is  $7  a  thousand,  sometime  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  think  I  do.well  if  I  get  $5.50  a  thous¬ 
and,  and  I  expect  I  have  more  margin  left  than  he 
has.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  anything  I  can  say 
to  help  a  man  save  money  I  am  going  to  say,  so  I 
simply  warn  my  brother  brick- makers  not  to  assume 
that  because  Brother  Callaway  has  told  you  that  you 
should  use  a  drier  that  it  is  the  thing  for  you  to  do. 

A  Member— While  the  question  of  driers  is  up  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  1  want  to  make  a  statement  to 
show  my  confidence  in  driers.  If  I  had  the  money, 
I  would  willingly  make  this  proposition  to  any  gen¬ 
tleman  in  this  convention— I  would  build  a  drier, 
and  I  have  no  interest  in  any  drier,  I  would  build  a 
drier  for  any  brick-maker  in  the  United  States  who 
makes  on  an  average  10,000  brick  a  day  for  what  he 
would  save  the  first  year  over  the  old  method,  and  I 
would  have  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  Snell— I  would  like  to  say  a  word  here  in  re¬ 
gard  to  driers.  The  expense  adds  to  the  cost  of  dry 
press  brick,  and  just  as  in  other  things  it  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  clay  you  have  to  dry  one  way  or  the 
other.  Now,  with  the  clay  we  had  in  the  west  it  took 
us  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  sometimes  nine 
before  we  would  dare  to  put  any  fire  to  the  kiln  at 
all,  but  with  our  dry  press  brick  at  Barrington  we 
can  set  directly  from  the  machine  to  the  kiln.  The 
way  we  account  for  this  is  that  our  clay  is  very  fine, 
and  we  have  to  press  it  wonderfully  hard.  You 
could  not  do  this  with  all  clay.  But  you  can  take 
our  brick  directly  from  the  brick  machine  and  put 
them  in  the  kiln  and  set  fire  to  them.  The  first  kiln 
of  brick  we  burned  was  not  a  success,  it  was  entirely 
worthless.  When  we  opened  that  kiln  of  brick  it 
was  as  though  you  would  take  chunks  of  ice  and  set 
it  in  the  sun.  I  would  take  one  of  those  brick  and 
drop  it  and  it  would  crush  right  down.  I  found 
what  will  do  to  burn  in  one  place  will  not  in  another. 

Mr.  Parry,  of  Boston,  Mass.— I  believe  in  artificial 
drying.  I  have  been  in  the  business  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years.  Started  with  a  little  machine  making 
twenty-five  thousand  a  day.  Last  year  we  made 
thirty  million.  Many  and  many  a  storm  has  visited 
our  plant  and  found  from  three  to  five  hundred 
thousand  brick  on  the  yard  and  ruined  them.  Fi¬ 
nally  I  said  to  my  brother,  “  We  must  do  something 
about  putting  in  a  drier  of  some  kind.”  So  we  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  to  drier  men,  and  finally  we  landed  on 
Mr.  Sharer  and  he  helped  us  out,  and  we  have  a  drier 
that  we  are  well  satisfied  with,  but  our  artificial 
drier  did  the  work.  One  evening  I  was  enjoying  my¬ 
self  at  home  when  “ding,  dong”  rang  the  fire  bell. 

I  counted  the  alarm  seventy-two,  the  box  of  our 
drier.  I  opened  the  window  and  watched  the  blaze, 
and  our  drier,  machine  sheds,  engine  house  and 
everything  was  burned  down.  There  we  were,  but 
we  were  not  discouraged ;  we  started  in  to  plan  and 
rebuild  and  went  to  work  again. 

I  want  to  relate  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
down  our  way.  A  building  was  being  put  up  in 
Cambridge  and  the  architect  who  is  getting  up  the 
plans  for  the  building  was  going  to  use  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  hand  in  the  town  of  Sudbury,  and  we 
heard  of  it  and  I  thought  I  would  try  to  sell  him 
'ey  brick.  He  said  the  builders  thought  that  hand 
struck  brick  were  better  brick,  and  he  further 
said,  Mr.  Parry,  1  want  to  ask  you  one  question. 
Can  jou  tell  me  the  difference  between  a  brick  dried 


by  the  sun  and  one  made  in  the  ordinary  way  as 
they  make  them  ?”  Now,  the  idea  of  an  architect 
putting  such  a  question  as  that.  And  I  said  those 
brick  you  are  going  to  buy  at  Sudbury  are  made  in 
the  old  ordinary  way.  Now  our  brick  are  made  in 
the  same  way  except  ours  is  a  machine  made  brick.” 
He  said,  “  I  declare,  I  am  astonished.” 

I  heartly  believe  in  driers.  I  don’t  think  a  brick 
plant  is  complete  without  a  drier,  particularly  if  it 
is  where  they  have  weather  such  as  they  have  had 
here  in  Washington  for  the  last  week. 

President  Pearson — It  has  been  very  delightful 
for  me  to  listen  to  you  gentlemen  talking  about  brick 
and  brick  driers  and  all  that,  and  I  have  been  much 
enlightened.  I  am  not  quite  as  young  an  infant  as 
some  who  have  spoken,  and  yet  when  I  tell  you  that 
some  twenty  odd  years  ago  I  left  the  plumbing  bus¬ 
iness,  and  for  what  reasons  you  may  want  to  know. 
[Laughter.]  The  plumbing  business  was  very 
profitable,  but  I  left  it  and  went  into  the  real  estate 
business  and  after  being  in  that  business  six  or  seven 
years  I  was  induced  to  go  into  the  brick  business. 
When  I  went  into  the  brick  business  (  did  not  know 
how  they  were  made  or  anything  about  them,  and 
now  we  put  out  some  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
million  a  year.  We  have  never  had  a  patent  drier 
on  our  yard.  We  make  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
a  day  and  we  have  never  lost  ten  thousand  brick  a 
year.  I  never  take  more  than  twenty-eight  hours  to 
dry  my  brick  under  the  shed  and  we  never  lose  any 
brick  because  we  have  not  a  patent  drier.  This  has 
been  my  experience,  I  want  no  patent  drier. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  all  by  my¬ 
self,  but  I  am  glad  our  president  shares  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  driers. 

D.  P.  Guise— I  have  been  engaged  in  the  brick  bus¬ 
iness  for  some  years.  I  have  six  big  presses.  I  make 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer  and  during  inclement 
weather  I  make  in  the  drier.  I  think  you  call  it  a 
flue  drier,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  lost  over 
200,000  brick  in  the  twenty  years,  and  probably  not 
that  many.  As  I  have  stated,  it  is  only  during  in¬ 
clement  weather  that  I  make  in  the  drier,  but  I 
have  a  little  difficulty.  The  brick  that  are  dried  by 
the  natural  process  are  smaller  than  those  dried  in 
the  drier;  lean  not  account  for  that.  I  have  taken 
brick  that  I  make,  say  to-day,  and  if  it  is  good  drying 
weather  can  burn  the  next  day.  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
the  brick  dried  by  the  natural  process  are  stronger 
brick,  but  I  think  the  price  is  about  equal.  I  think 
the  cost  of  drying  is  about  equal. 

Mr.  Ittner — I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
driers,  and  they  are  called  forth  by  the  remarks  of 
our  president.  lean  say  the  same  as  our  president 
has  said.  I  have  been  in  the  business  a  little  longer 
than  he  has  and  I  have  never  lost  any  brick  by  not 
having  a  drier,  and  the  only  reason  I  have  risen  to 
occupy  the  time  of  this  body  was  to  give  my  exper¬ 
ience  that  I  have  gone  through  the  past  year,  and 
what  is  revolving  in  my  mind  upon  this  subject. 
Heretofore  I  have  had  no  experience  with  what  is 
known  as  a  patent  kiln.  I  have  on  my  new  plant 
eight  up  and  down  draft  kilns.  This  is  the  first  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  have  had  with  such  kilns,  as  previous 
to  that  time  I  had  been  making  by  the  dry  clay  process, 
burning  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wingard  kiln  and 
the  old  open  top  up  draft  kiln,  and  we  put  the  brick 
directly  from  the  machine  into  the  kiln  and  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  drying  them.  They  occupy 
about  five  days  in  drying  and  about  six  in  burning, 
but  with  the  patent  kiln  I  referred  to,  we  have  had  and 
are  still  having  some  difficulty  and  I  am  disposed  to 
sustain  that  idea,  unless  I  can  reach  some  means  by 
which  I  can  make  a  success  in  drying  a  kiln  of  170,000 
brick  in  a  closed  kiln.  Each  brick  contains  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  Now  if  they  contain 
eight  ounces  of  water,  170,000  brick  will  give  you 
forty-two  tons  of  water.  Now  just  think  of  taking 
forty-two  tons  of  water  out  of  a  kiln  of  brick.  We 
are  experimenting  and  I  am  going  through  that  part 
of  the  subject  that  may  bring  me  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  an  artificial  drier.  I  have  eight  kilns  with  a 
stack  80  feet  high  and  a  shaft  4  feet  through,  but 
these  stacks  don’t  seem  to  give  me  sufficient  draft  to 
take  dampness  out  of  the  brick  without  water  smok¬ 
ing  the  brick,  and  if  I  can  not  hit  upon  some  means 
of  getting  the  water  out  of  those  brick  without  meet¬ 


ing  with  the  results  I  have  met  with  up  to  this  time, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  artificial  drier;  but 
I  have  not  yet  tried  the  exhaust  fan  with  which  Mr 
Purington  says  he  has  met  with  such  good  results  in 
his  drier.  I  will  go  a  little  slow  in  trying  an  exhaust 
fan.  I  have  tried  a  stack,  but  I  can  not  get  sufficient 
draft  to  dry  my  brick  off-,  and  I  have  serious  doubts 
whether  with  the  175,000  brick,  each  containing  eight 
ounces  of  water,  I  can  succeed  with  a  fan,  a  stack  or 
any  other  means.  It  may  be  I  will  be  compelled  to 
get  a  drier,  and  when  we  meet  one  year  hence,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  with  you,  of  course,  and  I  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  the  experience  I  have  had  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  whether  I  can  get  along  without  a  dry  kiln 
or  whether  I  will  be  compelled  to  get  a  dry  kiln.  I 
wish  here  to  state  that  I  presume  our  president  has 
never  had  any  experience  with  the  continuous  kiln, 
either  up  draft  or  down  draft,  and  it  may  be  when 
we  meet  one  year  from  now  our  experience  will  be 
about  the  same. 

President  Pearson— We  use  a  common  kiln.  We 
do  things  in  the  old  way. 

B.  W.  Blair  — In  this  enlightened  age  of  brick 
manufacturing  I  do  not  see  how  a  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  concern  can  do  without  a  drier.  I  have  been 
in  the  business  about  fourteen  years.  I  started  in  a 
grown  boy  to  work  out  my  salvation,  and  the  many 
sleepless  nights  and  worried  days  I  spent  trying  to 
dry  my  brick  were  almost  enough  to  turn  me  old 
until  I  came  across  a  drier.  In  those  times  we  could 
only  make  five  million  brick  a  year;  since  I  have 
had  my  drier  I  can  make  from  thirty  to  forty  million 
a  year,  and  make  them  cheaper.  We  have  been 
enabled  by  having  an  artificial  means  to  replenish 
our  stock  when  it  gets  low  and  constantly  keep  up 
our  business.  Without  our  artificial  drier  we  would 
have  to  get  out  of  the  business  inside  of  six  months. 
[Applause.] 

President  Pearson  — I  see  a  gentleman  in  the 
house  who  I  would  like  to  hear  from.  I  am  sure 
our  brothers  who  are  visiting  here  will  think  that 
we  Washington  brick  makers  do  not  know  anything 
about  manufacturing  brick,  and  I  don’t  want  them 
to  go  away  with  that  impression,  because  we  do 
know  something  about  brick. 

Cries  for  Holbrook. 

Theodore  Holbrook,  Washington,  D.  C.— Don’t 
know  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  of  much  inter¬ 
est  to  this  convention.  The  company  I  represent, 
and  have  represented  for  some  fifteen  years,  maim' 
facture  for  this  market  from  twenty  to  thirty  million 
of  brick  a  year,  and  we  have  used  driers.  Some  clays 
will  dry  very  well  by  our  system  of  drying,  and  other 
kinds  of  clay  will  not  make  nearly  as  good  a  brick 
by  artificial  drying  such  as  we  have  used.  As  all  of 
you  in  the  business  in  Washington  know,  we  have 
many  varieties  of  clay  around  our  place.  My  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  past  year  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dry  the  clay  that  we  use  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  although  we  shall  continue 
to  use  driers,  we  won’t  attempt  to  dry  the  biick  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  handle  the  quantity  of  brick  that  we 
handle,  running,  as  we  do,  about  eleven  months  in 
the  year,  without  the  use  of  a  drier.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Harriman — I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  drying  with  driers.  I  repre¬ 
sent  a  company  on  Long  Island,  which  has  been  in 
operation  some  three  or  four  years.  We  started 
with  a  drier  we  thought  had  a  capacity  for  drying 
25,000  a  day,  but  when  we  went  to  work  we  could 
not  dry  but  about  half  that  number.  We  had  to  ex¬ 
periment,  but  it  was  many  months  before  we  solved 
the  difficulty  in  making  a  success  with  the  drier,  and 
I  found  it  on  personal  examination.  (I  should  say, 
however,  that  we  had  an  exhaust  fan  at  one  end  of 
the  drier  to  take  out  the  moist  air,  which  we  had  to 
keep  going.)  After  some  six  months,  I  went  down 
determined  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  finding  that 
drier  about  half  full,  I  went  into  that  drier  and  had 
the  doors  shut  between,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out,  if  I  could,  what  the  trouble  was,  and  I  found 
out.  I  found  that  the  hot  air  was  all  at  the  top  of 
the  drier  and  the  cold  air  was  at  the  bottom  ;  while 
it  was  quite  hot  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom  there  was  a 
cold  current.  The  top  brick  were  getting  the  hot 
air  and  two  or  three  courses  were  dry,  while  the  rest 
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had  to  stay  cold.  Then  we  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

We  experimented  for  a  long  time.  At  last  it  came 
to  my  mind  that  the  air  is  like  a  sponge.  It  will 
hold  just  so  much  moisture,  and  when  it  gets  filled 
and  can  take  up  no  more  moisture,  then  the  brick 
will  not  dry,  so  we  adopted  this  plan  of  shutting  it 
up  entirely  for  one  hour,  and  then  run  it  off  for  two 
or  three  minutes  and  take  out  the  entire  air  in  that 
drier,  and  we  found  it  an  improvement,  and  in  the 
section  that  we  adopted  this  system  of  letting  them 
rest  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  run  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  we  found  no  trouble  in  drying  the  brick  and 
they  dried  in  about  half  the  time.  That  is  our  ex¬ 
perience. 

Mr.  Adams— I  was  out  of  the  room  when  the  paper 
was  read,  but  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
what  the  subject  is,  gentlemen.  I  have  spent  sleep¬ 
less  nights  and  worrisome  hours,  and  the  few  hairs 
that  I  have  are  growing  gray  trying  to  devise  some 
means  or  invent  a  plan  to  extract  the  moisture  from 
our  brick,  and  my  judgement  based  on  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  observation  I  have  given  the  matter 
leads  me  to  the  one  conclusion  that  any  system  of  dry¬ 
ing  or  plan  for  extracting  moisture  may  be  a  success 
that  drys  the  brick  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner, 
and  what  will  be  a  succes  in  one  locality  will  be  an 
absolute  failure  in  another. 

A  Member— Correct. 

Mr.  Purington— I  want  to  correct  what  may  be  a 
misapprehension.  I  don’t  want  the  members  to 
understand  that  I  am  using  an  exhaust  fan.  I  have 
ten  brick  driers.  Three  of  these  are  operated  by 
the  exhaust  fan  and  the  other  two  thirds  in  another 
way.  I  stated  that  in  one  section  of  our  steam  drier 
we  had  certainly  attained  better  results  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months  with  the  stack  that  we  had 
in  the  other  with  the  fans.  Now,  it  is  not  definitely 
settled  in  our  minds  that  we  can  get  better  results 
by  one  than  by  the  other.  My  remarks  in  regard  to 
driers  have  become  something  of  a  chestnut  with 
this  convention.  The  reason  is  that  1  commenced 
using  driers  before  any  one  else.  I  have  used  almost 
every  system  of  drier.  The  drier  I  have  been  using 
lately  is  not  patented  by  anybody.  It  is  our  own, 
and  it  is  the  drier  with  which  I  have  made  the  most 
money.  The  reason  I  commenced  using  driers,  was 
in  the  year  1880  I  was  making  brick  by  the*  soft  mud 
process,  with  seven  mud  machines  standing  in  a  row 
working  with  horse  power.  It  took  forty-two  horse 
power  to  work  them.  A  storm  came  up  one  after¬ 
noon  and  it  destroyed  a  million  of  the  brick.  In 
less  than  three  hours  all  the  brick  on  the  yard  were 
spoiled.  It  took  four  weeks  to  clean  off  that  yard, 
and  I  spent  that  four  weeks  among  the  brickyards. 
It  was  the  only  vacation  I  ever  took  in  my  life.  I 
started  out  at  Detroit,  from  there  to  Buffalo,  from 
there  to  Pittsburgh  and  then  down  the  Hudson 
river,  through  New  Jersey,  and  worked  my  way  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  result  of  that  four  weeks’ 
travel  was  that  I  put  in  a  machine,  with  an  up  draft 
kiln  and  a  drier  forty  feet  long,  and,  although  the 
firm  who  put  it  in  is  represented  on  this  floor,  I  do 
not  think  we  got  a  brick  out  of  it  that  was  good 
We  destroyed  and  threw  it  away.  We  have  been 
continually  making  changes  and  improvements 
from  that  time  to  about  two  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  made  no  change.  We  dry  the  brick 
in  twenty-four  hours  and  there  is  no  part  of  my 
business  that  has  given  me  less  trouble  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Brother  Crafts  is,  perhaps,  too  old  to  learn.  If  he 
were  twenty  years  younger,  I  would  take  him  out  in 
the  hall  and  deliver  him  a  lecture  on  brick  driers, 
but  he  is  too  old  to  waste  my  time  on. 

Chas.  W.  Hoff— This  seems  to  be  a  one  sided 
question,  where  all  are  interested  in  driers  except 
our  honorable  president  and  Brother  Craft.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  nearly  twenty-one  years,  and 
I  make  about  two  million  a  year,  aud  last  year  T 
made  considerably  over  two  million  of  brick,  and 
out  of  these  two  million  I  did  not  lose  five  thousand, 
so  that  the  money  is  not  all  in  the  drier.  I  come 
from  the  place  where  this  Sharer  drier  is  manu. 
factored,  and  f  do  not  see  how  there  is  any  money 
saved  by  it. 

Mr.  Adams— How  do  you  dry  your  brick. 

Mr.  Hoff— By  the  old  sunshine  way,  which  you 


heard  the  gentleman  speak  about  as  being  the  only 
safe  way  of  drying  brick.  I  think  old  Sol  is  more 
qualified  to  dry  brick  than  any  artificial  drier. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Chairman, 

I  don’t  know  but  that  I  may  be  a  little  out  of  order- 
but  I  must  say  something  about  drying  clay.  My 
business  is  that  of  making  terra  cotta,  which  means 
large  brick. 

President  Pearson— If  you  are  not  going  to 
speak  on  drying  brick,  I  will  have  to  declare  you 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Purington— I  would  like  to  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  I  see  that  our  president  does  not  understand 
a  brick-makers'  convention.  If  we  get  interested  in 
any  one  subject  and  things  relating  thereto,  we  will 
stop  here  until  to-morrow  morning.  [Laughter.] 

John  McCain— I  was  rather  sorry  to  hear  our  presi. 
dent’s  remarks.  He  seems  to  think  this  convention 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  brick  men  alone.  I  thought 
it  was  for  the  enlightenment  and  encouragement  of 
clay  workers.  [Applause.]  For  that  reason  alone,  I 
would  have  been  glad|to  have  heard  from  my  brother 
here  in  regard  to  drying  terra  cotta,  which  is  becom. 
ing  one  of  the  absolute  necessities  in  erecting  large 
buildings.  In  regard  to  this  drying  question,  I  don’t 
think  there  is  another  question  before  this  conven¬ 
tion  that  should  be  given  so  much  time  and  atten 
tion.  In  Denver,  where  I  come  from,  where  they 
make  brick  all  winter  and  dry  on  the  floor,  that  has 
done  very  well  for  a  small  affair,  but  where  brick 
manufacturing  has  got  to  be  a  large  and  extensive 
business  it  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  for  some 
party  to  stretch  out  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  demand.  Denver  has  needed  a 
large  concern,  so  some  of  us  thought  we  would  rig 
up  a  yard  so  that  we  could  run  the  entire  year.  I  got 
in  a  machine  that  was  supposed  to  make  sixty  thous¬ 
and  brick  a  day  without  any  trouble.  Then  I  got  in 
a  drier,  a  business  I  did  not  know  anything  about, 
but  I  thought  they  would  send  a  competent  man  to 
put  it  up.  In  putting  in  thisdrier  the  man  who  came 
to  put  it  up  was  paid  by  me  for  every  day  he  was 
there  and  everything  he  required  I  purchased  for 
him.  Well,  the  drier  was  put  in  operation,  and  I  ex¬ 
perimented  with  it  for  months  and  months,  and  in 
that  time  I  probably  burned  five  million  of  brick. 
They  were  very  poor  brick ;  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
them  at  any  kind  of  a  price,  although  I  can  sell  al¬ 
most  anything  in  shape  of  a  brick.  [Laughter],  I 
could  not  give  them  away.  I  had  an  old-fashioned 
machine  and  we  made  some  brick  and  dried  them  in 
the  shed,  and  the  brick  we  dried  in  the  shed  were 
the  only  real  brick  we  made  that  year.  So  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  clay  or  the  fault  of  the  machine,  but 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  drier.  In  looking  at  that  drier 
I  got  disgusted,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  see 
what  was  the  matter.  I  looked  at  the  steam  pipes, 
and  I  did  not  say  much,  but  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  Friend  Purington,  giving  him  a  diagram 
of  how  my  pipes  were  connected,  requesting  him  to 
give  me  a  diagram  of  the  manner  in  which  his  pipes 
were  connected.  He  referred  the  letter  to  his  brother 
and  his  brother  very  kindly  sent  me  a  diagram  of  the 
connection  of  the  pipes  in  their  drier— and  I  have 
that  diagram  and  letter  very  carefully  locked  up  in 
my  safe.  It  was  just  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  way 
my  pipes  were  connected. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  fixed  my  pipes  and  the  drier 
dries  my  brick,  but  for  a  firm  who  will  send  an  in¬ 
competent  man  to  ruin  a  man’s  business  by  his  neg¬ 
ligence,  there  is  no  excuse.  They  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  purchaser  what  he  lost.  [Applause.]  I 
have  been  in  the  brick  business  since  I  was  six 
years  old  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  four  years  that  I  was  in  the  army,  but  I  would 
never  allow  an  incompetent  man  to  set  an  arch  of 
brick  or  burn  a  kiln  of  brick  on  my  yard,  and  that 
is  precisely  on  the  same  principle.  1  had  calculated 
to  dry  50,000  brick  every  twenty-four  hours  in  that 
drier  and  I  could  only  run  15,000  or  16,000,  and  the 
result  was  I  lost  just  820,000  through  that  drier,  and 
no  other,  not  by  my  incompetency  as  a  brick-maker. 
That  I  can  prove.  [Laughter.]  I  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  to-day  of  being  the  best  manager  in  the  city  of 
Denver,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  say  I  can  sell  brick 
when  no  other  man  can.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  drier,  if  the  brick-yard  pretends 


to  do  a  large  business,  but  when  you  have  your 
drier  put  in,  put  your  man  through  a  test— an  exam¬ 
ination,  to  see  whether  he  knows  his  business.  I 
propose  to  keep  on  manufacturing  brick,  and  the  next 
drier  that  goes  into  my  yard  the  man  will  have  to  do 
the  same  as  Mr.  Boyd  has  promised  to  do— dry  three 
or  four  thousand  brick  to  my  entire  satisfaction, 
then  get  his  money. 

Mr.  Adams— I  move  that  hereafter  during  discus¬ 
sions  all  speakers  be  limited  to  five  minutes  and  not 
be  allowed  to  occupy  more  time  without  the  consent 
of  the  convention. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Coleman — I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  question  of  steam  driers,  and  have  de¬ 
cided  to  put  my  words  in  writing.  It  is  more  sure 
and  to  the  point.  It  is  simply  on  the  question  of 
steam  dryers. 

Mr.  Coleman  then  read  his  paper  as  follows. 

STEAM  DRIERS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Although  a  charter  member  of  the  National  Brick- 
Manufacturers’  Association,  I  have  never  addressed 
you  for  the  reason  thatother  brighter  minds,  such  as 
Mr.  Purington, Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Moulding, Mr.Adams, 
Mr.  Ittner  and  Mr.  Eudaly  have  always  had  subjects 
of  more  interest  to  you  than  any  I  could  bring  before 
you,  nor  would  I  upon  this  occasion  deem  it  fit  to 
take  up  your  time,  did  I  not  think  that  the  subject 
of  steam  driers  was  one  in  which  I  had  a  right  to 
feel  I  had  had  considerable  more  practical  experi¬ 
ence  than  any  one. 

In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  my  experience 
dates  back  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  took  up  the 
matter  of  artificial  drying,  and,  although  it  was 
principally  directed  to  the  drying  of  lumber,  shingles, 
staves,  heatings,  etc.,  I  soon  saw  there  was  a  demand 
for  an  artificial  drier  for  the  drying  of  clay  and  clay 
products. 

Being  cradled  in  steam  engineering,  I  naturally 
turned  to  steam  as  a  heating  medium  for  the  evapor¬ 
ation  of  moisture.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  1 
have  consulted  with  such  mechanical  engineers  a> 
Geo.  H.  Barrus  of  Boston,  W.  H.  Weightman  of  New 
York,  J.  M.  Stoughton  of  New  York,  Hogan  Engineer 
ing  Co.  of  Troy,  Geo.  A.  Barnard  of  Salem,  Ohio, 
Lieut.  Freeman,  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
Lewis  Allen,  chief  engineer  navy  yard  Philadelphia, 
and  many  others  of  lesser  importance. 

Myself,  and  other  engineers  of  some  standing  in 
the  engineering  world,  feel  that  I  have  exhauster 
the  subject  of  drying  by  steam,  and,  when  I  saw  tha 
such  factories  as  the  Boston  Blower  Co.  of  Boston,  B 
F.  Sturdevant  of  Boston,  Huyett  &  Smith  of  Detroit 
Bemis  of  Louisville,  Curran  of  Chicago,  VanOsdl 
Straight  of  Chicago,  together  with  innumerable prac 
tical  brick-makers  who  have  endeavored  to  erect  ar 
tificial  driers,  using  steam  as  a  drying  medium  hav< 
failed  in  this,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  undoubt 
edly  is  that  steam  drying  has  not  been  successful  fo 
the  drying  of  brick.  The  reason  for  this  I  wil 
briefly  give: 

The  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  brick 
the  size  of  the  brick,  the  density  of  clays,  togethe 
with  the  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  moistur 
to  be  evaporated  from  the  different  character  o 
brick  made,  is  such  that  it  requires  the  greatest  ( 
engineering  skill  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  sue 
cessful  issue.  The  amount  of  heating  surface  r< 
quired  being  so  great,  and  the  great  length  of  pipt 
used,  together  with  the  innumerable  number  < 
joints  employed,  renders  not  only  the  proper  coi 
struction,  but  the  erection,  of  such  a  plant  a  d< 
cidedly  difficult  undertaking,  and  one  which,  eve 
with  my  present  knowledge  from  a  long  experience 
I  would  hesitate  to  go  into. 

That  I  gave  up  this  subject  two  years  ago,  su 
rendering  all  of  my  patents,  throwing  my  desigi 
and  drawings  into  the  waste-basket,  is  sufficiei 
evidence  of  my  good  faith  in  what  I  state,  and  tl 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  among  you  who  will  co 
firm  my  statements  that  steam  driers  have  not  bet 
a  success  I  think  is  another  and  further  proof  of  tl 
correctness  of  my  opinions. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  steam  drying  is  one  di 
not  only  to  construction  and  erection,  but  also  to  tl 
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deterioration  of  the  action  of  the  drier.  By  this  I 
mean  that  when  the  steam  drier  is  erected  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  drying,  and  even  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  anxious  to  have  it  a  success,  it  will  in  many 
instances  prove  to  be  enough  of  a  success  on  a  trial 
to  fulfill  the  guarantee  of  the  builders,  and  the 
brick-maker  will  pay  for  the  drier;  but  after  its 
continued  use,  owing  to  numberless  elbows  and  re¬ 
turn  bends,  which  will  undoubtedly  clog  up  unless 
the  water  is  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  as  the  least 
amount  of  sediment  in  each  elbow  will  render  an 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  steam  in  the  pipes  and 
impede  the  circulation  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
proper  amount  of  steam  is  not  obtained  through  the 
pipes.  Not  only  this,  but  if  the  water  is  not  of  the 
purest  character  there  will  be  a  layer  in  the  pipes  of 
calcareous  deposits  which,  however  thin  the  film 
may  be,  will  prove  to  be  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
and,  although  the  temperature  due  to  the  steam  is 
of  a  high  degree,  yet  the  amount  of  radiating  heat 
which  will  be  obtained  will  be  excessively  low.  To 
prove  this  assertion  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  D.  V.  Puring- 
ton,  of  Chicago;  J.  B.  Legnard,  of  Chicago;  Harry 
Webster,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  M.  Blair’s  Sons,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  and  to  others  who  have  used  steam  driers 
to  their  sorrow. 

Mr,  Purington— I  am  going  to  object  to  the 
further  reading  of  that  paper,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  evidently  malice  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
against  these  driers,  and  he  desires  to  injure  them, 
and  I  think  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  this  convention 
to  allow  the  reading  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Blair— I  want  to  state  that  my  steam  drier 
works  satisfactorily. 

W.  S.  Purington— I  wish  to  state  that  one  of  the 
driers  he  speaks  of  is  working  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Eudaly — I  think  that,  after  what  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  Mr.  Coleman’s  paper,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  will  ask  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Coleman— The  point  is  1  think,  Mr.  Purington 
has  mistaken  my  idea.  I  have  not  attacked  any  one 
steam  drier,  because  I  have  alluded  to  all  steam 
driers.  That  is  the  point  in  this  paper,  and  for  that 
reason -for  fear  it  would  be  mistaken,  I  thought  it 
best  to  write  it  down. 

Mr.  Purington— If  the  gentlemen  will  allow  me 
I  will  prove  that  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Eudaly— Mr.  Coleman  has  withdrawn  his  pa¬ 
per,  have  you  not  Mr.  Coleman? 

Mr.  Coleman— I  have. 

Mr.  Eudaly  Then  it  is  not  before  this  convention 
for  discussion. 

'Mr.  Coleman  was  afterward  permitted  to  finish 
reading  his  paper,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  be  included  in  the  records  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Coleman— What  I  wish  to  state  is  this;  that 
when  the  steam  driers  were  first  put  in  they  found 
that  an  ordinary  pot  trap  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  drain  the  pipes.  In  a  few  months  it  was  found 
that  the  traps  did  not  do  their  work  ;  then  return 
traps  of  the  pump  governeur  pattern  were  intro¬ 
duced  with  some  success,  but  after  a  few  months 
they  were  thrown  out,  and  pumps  and  receivers 
were  placed  in  with  some  success  over  the  previous 
methods.  This  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
question  of  drainage  and  circulation  had  been  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  these  attachments  were  put  in  to 
draw  through  the  water  of  the  pipes,  and  this  was 
due  to  the  clogging  up  of  the  steam  through  the 
elbows  and  joints,  when,  as  you  know,  the  greatest 
amount  of  friction  is  due. 

In  giving  you  this  information  I  do  so  entirely 
from  a  disinterested  motive.  I  feel  that  this  question 
of  artificial  drying  has  never  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  your  conventions,  except  in  a  desultory 
way,  and  I  would  not  trespass  upon  your  time,  did 
I  not  feel  that  I  could  give  you  facts  which  would  be 
of  benefit  to  you.  The  matter  being  of  no  interest  to 
me  commercially,  1  can  not  be  accused  even  by  my 
enemies,  of  having  any  interest  in  the  matter  except 
that  of  giving  the  truth,  which  is  mightv  and  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  Parry  I  believe  this  is  a  discussion  on  drying. 

I  therefore  move  you  that  Mr.  Taylor  be  heard  on  the 
question  of  clay  drying. 

Mr.  McCain — Second  the  motion. 


Mr.  Taylor — I  will  settle  the  question  by  speaking 
on  brick  drying.  Drying  brick  is  only  a  small  part 
of  drying  clay.  I  have  dried  successfully  brick 
weighing  two  ton.  I  have  often  dried  successfully 
brick  that  were  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick. 
[Applause.]  I  have  dried  and  burned  these  success¬ 
fully.  Now,  the  reason  I  got  up  to  talk  a  little  while 
ago,  was  that  some  things  were  said  that  I  thought  I 
could  help  the  convention  out  on.  A  gentleman  here 
whose  name  I  do  not  know  and  another  gentleman, 
otherlthink  was  Mr.  Harriman,  spoke  of  brick  dried 
in  the  drier  being  larger  than  brick  dried  in  the  open 
air.  Now,  that  little  statement  gentlemen,  is  of  great 
importance.  The  fact  that  the  brick  that  were  dried 
in  the  drier  were  larger  than  those  dried  by  the 
natural  process  proves  that  his  drier  is  faulty  be¬ 
cause  it  dried  his  brick  a  little  too  quickly.  Now,  if 
he  will  try  to  dry  a  little  slower,  he  will  be  able  to 
shrink  hisbrick.  Now,  the  reason  is  the  drier  dries 
the  outer  edges  of  the  brick  as  soon  as  the  brick  are 
put  in  the  drier,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  larger 
proves  that  the  middle  of  the  brick  would' not  be  so 
solid  as  the  brick  dried  by  the  slow  process.  Now 
the  next  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  to  help  Brother 
Ittner  out.  My  business  compels  me  to  get  rid  of 
about  from  three  to  four  tons  of  water  a  day  in  my 
process  of  burning.  I  can  not  get  away  from  it.  My 
method  of  burning  compels  me  to  use  closed  kilns. 
I  have  now  on  the  crown  of  my  kiln  eight  smal 
flues  eight  inches  square,  they  can  be  round,  and 
when  the  kiln  is  started  the  steam  goes  out  pretty 
readily,  and  when  the  steam  stops  we  close  these 
flues  and  stop  the  heat  goingout. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  the  convention  then  ad¬ 
journed  until  three  o’clock. 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

The  fifth  and  last  session  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Pearson,  at  three  o’clock,  Thursday  after¬ 
noon. 

President  Pearson — Gentlemen,  you  will  please 
come  to  order.  The  secretary  will  read  the  first  or¬ 
der  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall — The  first  number  on  the 
programme  this  afternoon  is  an  essay  on  “Paving 
Brick,”  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Brown  was  unable  to  meet  with  us,  and  sent  me  his 
paper  to  read  for  him.  He  also  sent  a  letter,  which 
I  will  read. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  28, 1891. 

T,  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Dear  Sir— I  enclose  you  herewith  my  paving 
brick  essay,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  read 
it  for  me,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

I  am  the  only  one  connected  with  our  company 
who  takes,  or  who  can  take,  an  active  part  in  the 
management,  and  there  are  some  very  important 
matters  coming  up  the  next  fortnight  in  our  city, 
in  which  we  are  greatly  interested,  so  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  folly  for  me  to  leave  now. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  select  one  of  the  steps  in  mak¬ 
ing  paving  brick  rather  than  attempt  to  treat  the 
whole  subject,  about  which  one  hundred  pages 
could  easily  be  written,  and  which  would  obviously 
be  too  long  for  a  convention  paper,  although  as  wri  c 
ten  a  great  deal  of  important  matter  must  be  glossed 
over  or  not  touched  at  all.  This  puts  one  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  and  is  apt  to  spoil  the  whole.  I  am  aware 
that  somethings  in  my  paper  are  apt  to  cause  adverse 
criticism,  but  I  am  ready  to  defend  any  position  I 
have  taken,  if  my  critics  will  publicly  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  state  their  position  so  that  I  can  give  my 
reasons  in  the  same  manner.  Any  one  doing  this 
will  find  that  I  have  pretty  well  digested  my  ideas 
before  putting  them  forth. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy, 

I  am  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  Randall  then  read  Mr.  Brown’s  paper  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

PAVING  BRICK. 

BY  GEO.  H.  BROWN,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

According  to  my  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
Honorable  Secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  when  he  selected 
me  to  prepare  an  essay  on  “Paving  Brick,”  exposed 
his  ignorance. 


It  would  most  certainly  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  appear  before  this  convention,  if  I  were  inflated 
with  the  idea  that  I  was  about  to  teach  men  some¬ 
thing  who  have  had  ten  times  my  experience  in  the 
artof  making  “paving  brick.” 

A  moments  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  the 
fundamental  cause  which  brings  us  together  is, 
that  great  good  can  not  help  but  come  from  the 
enormous  experience  which  is  here  gathered  in  the 
aggregate,  and  that  free  discussion  and  personal 
contact  is  bound  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 

With  this  apology,  I  will  proceed  briefly,  to  give 
short  extracts  from  my  experience. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
paving  brick  at  all,  you  must  have  a  suitable  clay. 
Year  before  last,  there  lived  a  man  in  our  town, 
who  advertised  quite  extensively,  that  for  the 
moderate  fee  of  ten  dollars  he  would  impart  the 
secret  of  making  a  paving  brick,  so  that  no  man 
could  go  astray,  no  matter  what  his  clay  was.  It  is 
barely  possible,  that  one  or  two  members  of  this 
convention  may  have  corresponded  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  His  name  was  McCaughey,  and  the  town  he 
lived  in  was  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  But  Sioux  City 
never  did  have  the  name  of  being  a  moral  place. 
Any  way,  I  defy  any  body  to  give  you  a  receipt  for 
making  a  paving  brick,  unless  you’ve  the  proper 
clay  or  mixture  of  clays,  and  if  you’ve  got  that,  all 
you  need  is  to  grind  your  clay  fine,  put  it  through 
a  stout  machine  which  will  press  it  hard,  dry  your 
brick  in  forty-eight  hours  in  a  steam  dry  house 
without  checking  them.  Set  them  in  a  down-draft 
kiln,  burn  them  hard  as  you  can  without  sticking 
the  whole  kiln  together,  so  you  have  to  blast  them 
to  get  them  out,  put  them  on  the  cars  standing 
waiting  on  the  switch  and  ship  them  oflf,  to  ready 
and  anxious  purchasers  at  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 
All  of  which,  as  my  friend  and  neighbor  Holman 
sadly  remarked  one  day,  “is  mighty  easy  to  tell  but 
darned  hard  to  do.” 

Seriously,  however,  the  first  step  in  making  a  pav¬ 
ing  brick  is  the  thorough  preparation,  or  “  temper¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  clay.  It  must  be  ground  fine.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  first-class  paving  brick  can  be  made 
where  there  are  lumps  as  big  as  peas  scattered  all 
through  them.  It  may  make  a  hard  brick  good 
enough  for  sewers,  and  for  similar  purposes,  but  it 
wont  be  a  paving  brick.  Our  own  clay  is  hard  to 
manage— what  is  known  as  refractory  clay.  We  run 
it  through  two  dry  pans,  and  a  pug  mill,  but  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  texture  even  then.  The  clay  is 
dug  with  a  steam  shovel,  and  consequently  goes  into 
the  pans  direct  from  the  bank.  It  is  damp,  very 
tough  and  inclined  to  be  sticky  and  to  stick  under 
the  “ploughs”  in  the  pans.  The  finest  paving 
bricks  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  bar  none,  are  being 
made  to-day  at  the  Northwestern  Sewer  Pipe  Works 
at  Sioux  City,  where  the  clay,  after  going  through  a 
dry  pan,  is  put  through  two  wet  pans,  and  that  to  my 
mind  is  a  solution  of  the  question:  Provided,  that 
sufficient  capacity  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  wet 
pans.  That  is  a  point  which  I  am  not  competent  to 
determine,  but  one  that  the  makers  of  wet  pans 
would  do  well  to  study,  and  perhaps  improve  upon. 

Having  got  your  clay  well  "tempered,”  the  next 
thing  is  to  pass  it  through  a  machine  which  will 
compress  the  utmost  amount  of  clay  into  a  given  space 
Your  bar  of  clay  must  be  as  dense,  solid  and  hard  as 
you  dare  to  work  your  machinery.  A  soft  bar  of  clay 
means  a  great  shrink  in  the  drying  and  burning, 
and  an  exaggerated  change  in  the  size  of  the  brick 
in  passing  from  the  green  to  the  dry  state  is  sure  to 
entail  more  or  less  checking  and  warping,  and  the 
result  be  a  weak  or  distorted  brick,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  difficulty  of  handling,  and  the  greater  percent¬ 
age  of  loss.  Every  body  knows  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  different  clays,  but  in 
my  judgment  when  you  are  making  a  stiff  mud 
brick,  make  it  stiff  as  you  can  both  by  heaviest  pos¬ 
sible  pressure  in  the  machine,  and  by  avoiding  too 
lavish  use  of  water. 

The  next  point  is  the  drying.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  on  this  point  which  would  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Our  company 
dry  their  product  in  a  steam  dry  house,  heated  by 
both  exhaust  and  live  steam,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  seventy-five  thousand  brick  per  day.  We  use  the 
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tunnel  system,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar, 
and  my  only  object  in  mentioning  it  is  to  say,  that 
our  great  fear  of  checking  the  brick  by  too  speedy 
drying  was  unfounded.  Personally,  I  believe  that 
any  clay  which  will  make  a  paving  brick,  can  be 
readily  dried  by  steam,  and  with  less  danger  of 
checking  or  warping,  than  of  sun-dried. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  quick  drying  “  rots  ” 
the  brick,  or  "takes  the  life  out  of  it’’  in  the  least 
degree.  I  know  that  some  experienced  brick- 
makers  claim  this  is  the  case  and  defend  it  vigor¬ 
ously,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  well  authenticated 
instance  of  it;  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
visited  some  score  of  yards  in  the  country  where  the 
product  is  dried  by  steam  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

Another  fact  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind : 
that  with  tracks  and  cars,  two  men  will  “  off-bear  ” 
75,000  brick  a  day  to  the  dry  house,  and  two  men 
will  furnish  75,000  a  day  to  the  setters,  as  against  an 
average  of  fourteen  men  to  “off-bear”  the  same 
number  for  sun  drying  and,  twelve  men  to  furnish 
an  equal  number  to  the  setters  if  wheeled  from  the 
sheds  or  racks.  That  is  to  say  that  four  men  will 
‘  do  the  work  of  twenty -six  by  the  steam-drying  pro¬ 
cess,  although  the  coal  consumed  in  furnishing 
steam  for  the  dry  house  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  an  offset. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  stage  of  the  game,  viz.: 
the  burning ;  said  to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
the  various  steps  in  making  a  paving  brick.  For  my 
part  I  think  one  step  is  just  as  important  as  an¬ 
other.  You  may  get  a  first-class  burn  on  a  poorly  made 
brick  out  of  poor  material,  and  yet  you  wont  have 
a  paving  brick.  The  burning,  I  think,  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  business,  but  with  proper 
care  and  experience  there  is  no  need  of  throwing 
away  money  and  time  on  bad  burns,  although  the 
first  requisite  toward  a  good  burn  is  a  well  built 
down-draft  kiln.  My  advice  to  one  about  to  build  a 

kiln  for  burning  paving  brick  would  be:  1.  Build 
a  down-draft  kiln.  2.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  spending 
an  extra  dollar  or  so  in  buying  fire  brick  for  lining ; 
they  will  pay  big  dividends.  3.  Clamp  your  kiln  in 
the  very  best  manner.  If  you  produce  a  bona  fide 
paving  brick,  your  kiln  will  need  strong  bracing. 
Put  a  double  crown  on  your  kiln— two  courses  of 
brick— lower  course  eight  inches,  upper  course  two 
inches. 

In  burning  your  brick  do  not  “vitrify”  them. 
Burn  them  until  their  “whiskers”  curl  if  you  like, 
but  if  you  “vitrify  them,”  you  will  have  to  take 
them  out  with  crow  bar,  hammer  and  cold  chisel, 
and  you’ll  find  it  wont  pay.  I’ve  tried  it— tried  it 
all  one  summer,  and  I  know.  Some  of  you  may  re¬ 
member  that  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention,  I  tried 
to  glean  some  information  about  burning  paving 
brick  in  a  continuous  kiln.  Well,  I  could  not  glean 
worth  a  cent.  The  only  “vitrified”  paving  brick  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life  (and  I’ve  knocked  around  con¬ 
siderably  in  search  of  information),  I  say  the  only 
“vitrified”  brick  I  ever  saw,  I  took  from  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  chambers'in  our  continuous  kiln;  it  was 
a  yard  long  and  about  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  but  it 
was  “vitrified”  all  right.  [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  fall  into  a  grave  error,  and  a 
glance  at  any  dictionary  will  prove  it.  Webster  de¬ 
fines  the  word  “vitrify”  as  follows :  1.  “Verb  tran¬ 
sitive  (from  the  Latin  Vitreus  from  Vitrum,  glass, 
and  facio,  to  make) .  “To  convert  into  glass  by  fusion 
or  the  action  of  heat.”  2.  Vitrify,  verb  intransitive— 
“To  become  glass— to  become  converted  into  glass.” 
The  matter  does  not  admit  of  argument.  Like  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  “adjourn,”  it  is  not  debatable  (and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  many  here  who  would  like  to  make 
that  motion  right  now). 

I  am  very  earnestly  of  the  opinion  that  the  im¬ 
proper  application  of  this  word  is  an  injury  to  the 
paving  brick  industry  because  it  is  not  true.  If  a 
manufacturer  produces  a  brick  which,  when  broken, 
shows  a  glassy  fracture  clear  through,  he  calls  it  "vi¬ 
trified.”  (I’ve  done  this  myself.) 

To  say  that  he  is  right  is  to  argue  that  the  process 
of  fusion  begins  at  the  center  of  a  brick  and  works  to 
the  outer  surface,  for  logically  if  it  began  at  the  out¬ 


side  and  worked  toward  the  center,  the  whole  kiln 
would  melt  into  a  worthless  mass  before  the  process 
of  vitrification  w<  uld  be  completed. 

The  abuse  of  the  word  arose  from  its  application 
to  sewer  pipe,  where  it  is  correct  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  outside  of  good  pipe  being  glazed  with  salt  to 
nullify  the  action  of  water  and  acids  in  sewers,  and 
this  outer  covering  is  of  course  vitrified  or  fused, 
though  it  adds  nothing  to  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
pipe.  If  it  were  only  applied  to  the  outside  of  brick 
no  harm  would  be  done,  but  as  used,  it  tends  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression,  that  the  brick  is  vitrified  all  the 
way  through,  and  that  this  peculiar  characteristic 
adds  greatly  to  its  strength.  This  is  traveling  un¬ 
der  false  colors,  though,  perhaps,  not  intentionally 
so.  It  is  a  misnomer  and  calculated  to  mislead.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  shows  up  the  whole  craft  in  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  light,  for  if  you  vitrify  a  brick,  (convert  it  into 
glass)  that  is,  you  defeat  the  very  object  for  which 
the  brick  was  made,  for  it  will  be  as  brittle  as  glass 
and  absolutely  worthless  as  paving  material.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  such  prominent  journals  as  the 
“Clay-Worker”  and  the  "Brick- Maker,”  both  such 
valuable  allies  of  the  clay  working  industries  of  the 
country,  will  strike  the  word  from  their  columns 
and  insist  that  a  genuine  paving  brick  be  called  a 
paving  brick.  That  is  honor  enough  for  any  brick 
that  will  stand  (say)  5,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  absorb  no  more  water  than  (say)  five  per  cent, 
of  its  weight. 

We  burn  our  pavers  in  five  Eudaly  square  kilns— 
holding  220,000  brick  each.  First  kiln  we  burnt, 
we  turned  out  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  sewer  brick. 
Kilns  cost  so  much  money  1  was  afraid  of  burning 
them  down.  After  that  we  did  better,  and  did  not 
use  so  much  coal  either.  Began  hard  firing  sooner. 
We  endeavor  to  burn  them  j-u-s-t  so  they  will 
“stick”  a  little.  Our  clay  will  stand  lots  of  fire,  and 
we  consume  practically  speaking,  one  ton  of  coal  to 
a  thousand  brick.  We  put  the  same  quality  of  brick 
into  the  continuous  kiln,  which  we  burn  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  There  the  cost  is  precisely  one-fifth 
of  a  ton  to  a  thousand.  But,  as  we  all  know,  there 
can  be  no  set  rule,  no  two  clays  being  alike,  and 
there  being  a  vast  difference  in  quality  of  coal. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  down-draft  kiln, 
the  burner  is  enabled  to  hold  the  heat  at  any  given 
point  for  any  length  of  time  required  to  thoroughly 
shrink  the  brick  to  the  degree  of  hardness  which  his 
clay  will  stand,  or  until  this  so  called  “vitrified” 
point  is  reached.  This  point,  each  one  has  to  learn 
by  actual  experience,  but  to  my  mind,  the  tough 
and  practically  indestructible  quality  demanded  in 
paving  brick  is  imparted  to  it  during  the  last  (say 
thirty-six  hours  of  the  burn,  when  the  heat  is  kept 
steady  at  a  certain  point  of  intensity,  and  the  brick 
is  going  through  a  peculiar  annealing  process.  Grant¬ 
ed  that  the  clay  be  well  and  thoroughly  tempered. 
This  final  touch  will  turn  out  a  brick  of  fine  grain 
and  close  compact  body,  which  people  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  calling  “vitrified,”  but  which  is 
simply  an  absolute  amalgamation  of  all  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  clay  into  a  perfect  homogeneous  mass  of 
wonderful  compactness,  hardness  and  toughness. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  when  the  kiln  is  closed 
that  it  be  kept  closed  until  it  is  certain  that  contact 
with  the  air  will  not  injure  the  brick.  A  kiln  of 
paving  brick  can  not  be  fooled  with  in  that  way 
with  impunity,  and  are  very  different  from  a 
“clamp”  full  of  building  brick. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  little, 
viz.:  the  great  desirability  of  uniformity  in  pavers. 
I  believe  that  one  great  factor  toward  this  end  is  the 
steam  shovel.  Almost  invariably  a  clay  bank  has 
several  strata  or  veins,  each  radically  different  from 
the  other,  and  demanding  different  treatment  in  all 
the  stages  of  manufacture.  In  digging  clay  with 
pick  and  shovel,  aided  by  an  occasional  blast,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  same  mixture  of  clays,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  wide  divergence  in  color,  text¬ 
ure  and  hardness.  The  peculiar  slicing  action  of  the 
dipper  of  a  steam  shovel,  as  it  moves  vertically  up 
the  face  of  the  bank,  cuts  all  the  different  veins  of 
clay  and  thoroughly  mixes  them  together  in  a  way 
that  can  not  be  attained  by  any  other  means.  The 
machine  can  be  operated  for  810  per  day  in  our  State, 


counting  interest  on  investment,  repairs,  coal  and 
labor.  On  a  basis  of  40,000  brick  per  day  the  cost 
would  be  25  cents  per  1,000  brick,  and  would  be  a 
paying  investment ;  on  a  basis  of  60,000  per  day  the 
profit  of  the  investment  is  enormous. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
convention  to  the  great  desirability  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  paving  brick  so  that  they  may  come  into 
more  general  use,  not  only  to  pave  streets  but  coun¬ 
try  roads,  and  in  the  hope  of  provoking  discussion 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  will  note 
briefly  two  or  three  beliefs  which  I  entertain : 

First.  That  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  stiff  mud  process  will  be  superseded  by  the  semi 
dry  process.  The  latter  is  not  applicable  to  all  clays 
but  I  think  would  be  to  all  paving  brick  clays.  If 
this  is  true,  we  do  away  at  once  with  the  costly  and 
cumbersome  dry  house  and  its  thousand  attendant 
evils  (a  recital  of  all  of  them  would  fill  a  book),  and 
effect  an  enormous  saving  per  thousand,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  having  a  better  brick  and  a  better  finished  brick. 
The  clay  would  have  to  be  prepared  better,  which 
would  involve  some  cost  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
saving  would  be  ten  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
additional  preparation.  A  great  factor  in  this  revo¬ 
lution  would  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  of  dry  press  machines  to  put  their 
prices  at  some  reasonable  figure ;  within  the  reach 
of  a  man  who  don’t  care  to  put  a  fortune  into  a 
brick  machine ;  for  instance,  willing  to  sell  100  ma- ' 
chines  at  10  per  cent,  profit  each,  rather  than  ten 
machines  at  100  per  cent,  profit  each. 

Second.  I  believe  that  in  less  than  five  years  we 
will  be  burning  our  pavers  in  a  continuous  kiln  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  for  fuel  and  labor  that  a  down 
draft  kiln  now  involves.  I  admit  that  I  tried  it  and 
did  not  succeed,  but  I  perceive  so  many  and  such 
decided  points  of  superiority  in  the  continuous  kiln, 
that  I  feel  convinced  the  genius  of  some  hard-headed 
brick-maker  will  soon  hit  on  a  plan  whereby  the 
intense  heat  demanded  can  be  controlled  absolutely ; 
carried  to  any  part  of  the  chamber  desired,  and 
held  there,  instead  of  rushing  through  the  flues  at  the 
bottom  and  melting  the  brick  there  while  the  brick 
at  the  top  are  “salmon.” 

Third.  The  next  great  question  confronting  manu¬ 
facturers  of  paving  brick,  and  one  of  paramount 
importance  as  pertaining  to  cheapening  the  cost,  is 
the  fuel  question.  Either  oil  or  fuel  gas  will  be 
used ;  must  be  used  in  order  to  effect  the  desired 
saving. 

Fourth.  I  believe  a  paving  brick  should  be  9x2x4, 
instead  of  8x2%x4,  and  that  this  alteration  in  shape, 
although  the  cubic  contents  of  the  brick  will  be  the 
same,  would  effect  a  saving  of  15  per  cent,  in  coal, 
and  an  equal  amount  in  time  of  burning  and  cost  of 
labor.  [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  G.  Shea,  Decatur,  Ill.— I  can  not  let  that  paper 
pass  without  critcising  it.  I  want  to  take  issue  with 
Mr.  Brown.  He  says  that  a  brick  that  is  what  we 
call  vitrified  to  the  heart  will  show  a  glassy  fracture 
and  is  unfit  for  paving.  I  know  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  many  millions  of  that  kind  of  brick  in  use 
in  the  West,  and  they  are  standing  not  only  heavy 
traffic  but  the  frost  and  rain.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  rest  of  the  paper,  excepting  the  dry  press 
process  for  paving  brick.  He  says  it  will  precede  all 
others.  I  understand  there  are  250  streets  of  the 
United  States  about  to  use  brick  for  paving  their 
streets,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  any  of  you  know  of  any 
street  paved  with  dry  press  paving  brick. 

Mr.  Drummond,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  I  will  say  we  had  a  contract  with  Hanni. 
bal,  Mo.,  for  four  million  of  brick  to  be  made  by  the 
dry  press  process,  and  another  contract  for  dry  press 
pavers  for  the  city  of  Danville,  Ill.,  so  I  feel  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  entirely  wiped  out  by  the  other 
processes  in  making  pavers. 

Mr.  Chas.  Purington,  Galesburgh.Ill.— I  think  the 
gentleman  who  prepared  the  paper  is  wrong  in  regard 
to  our  being  unable  to  make  vitrified  brick.  With  the 
clay  we  are  using  we  have  no  trouble,  whatever 
with  the  brick  sticking.  We  had  some  little  trouble 
some  time  ago  by  leaving  our  sand  off,  thinking  it 
would  give  a  more  glossy  appearance  to  the  outside  of 
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the  brick— not  to  help  the  brick— and  we  had  a  kiln 
badly  stuck,  but  by  putting  sand  on  the  outside  we 
have  no  trouble  of  that  kind  whatever. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  know  Mr.  Brown,  the  writer’of  this 
paper,  quite  well  and  I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  fair  to 
the  convention  to  know  a  little  something  about  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  writes  a  paper,  for 
there  are  statements  in  that  paper  which  otherwise 
might  be  misleading.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  very  excellen  t 
gentleman  and  very  successful.  I  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Brown  ever  made  brick  or  had  it  done 
in  any  other  bank  of  clay  than  the  one  he  is  working. 
This  bank  of  clay  out  of  which  Mr.  Browu  is  manu¬ 
facturing  street  paving  brick  is  unlike  any  other  clay 
bank  I  have  ever  seen,  being  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  any  kind  of  brick.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  bank 
of  clay,  indeed,  and  I,  like  Mr.  Brown,  believe  that  if 
it  was  burned  so  as  to  have  a  slick,  glassy  fracture 
like  the  Purington  or  Bes  Moines  or  many  other  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  it  would  be  ruined  for  paving  purposes.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  that  glassy  fracture. 

I  kuow  they  have  tried  to  do  it.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holman 
has  been  manufacturing  brick  from  that  bank  of  clay 
for  some  time.  It  is  very  hard  to  handle.  The  bank 
is  very  high  and  in  looking  at  it  for  the  first  time  one 
would  think  it  was  a  stone  quarry.  It  is  unlike  the 
clay  that  Mr.  Purington  uses  in  manufacturing  his 
brick ;  it  does  not  look  like  clay  at  all .  This  clay  has 
quite  a  large  per  cent,  of  fire  clay  in  it;  so  much  so 
that  Holman  Brothers  take  out  strata  of  fire  clay  to 
manufacture  their  fire  brick. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  want  to  drop  a  little  bomb  right  here, 

I  don’t  believe  a  brick  should  be  absolutely  vitrified, 
and  I  think  it  very  much  goes  to  show  that  some 
paving  brick  which  hold  three  per  cent,  of  water 
stand  the  wear  better  than  those  that  hold  no  water 
at  all.  I  had  occasion  to  build  a  road  two  or  three 
miles  long.  I  filled  in  some  of  it  with  broken  stone 
and  the  rest  with  brick,  just  broken  and  small  brick, 
and  where  we  put  the  stone  it  ground  down,  and 
where  we  put  in  the  broken  brick  we  have  not  had 
to  touch  it. 

Mr.  Purington— Most  of  the  specifications  for 
streets  paved  with  brick  call  for  brick  burned  to 
vitrifaction.  I  don’t  say  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Shea— I  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  vitrify 
a  brick  in  order  to  get  a  good  paving  brick.  That  is 
my  experience.  I  know  that  there  are  clays  that 
will  stand  in  streets  without  being  vitrified,  but 
there  are  very  few  brick  that  will  do  it.  In  many  of 
the  old  brick-yards  you  can  select  out  common,  soft 
brick  and  put  them  in  the  streets  and  they  will  last 
many  years.  I  have  seen  them  where  the  traffic  is 
not  very  heavy  last  as  long  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
other  material  that  they  are  using.  In  many  of  the 
southern  cities,  I  believe,  hard  building  brick  will 
last  in  the  streets  many  years,  and  from  what  in¬ 
formation  I  can  get  on  the  subject  I  believe  that  is 
the  kind  of  brick  they  are  using  in  Holland  and  have 
been  using  for  one  hundred  years.  In  the  South  you 
can  use  these  brick,  but  in  the  northern  cities  where 
the  traffic  is  very  heavy,  and  the  brick  liable  to  be 
frozen,  you  must  have  vitrified  brick  to  stand  the 
wear  and  the  frost.  It  is  wonderful  how  common 
brick  will  stand  in  the  streets,  and  the  horses’  travel 
over  it  will  test  the  strength,  but  they  must  be  vitri¬ 
fied  to  keep  out  the  frost.  This  is  my  opinion  and  it 
is  based  on  considerable  experience.  I  not  only 
burn  brick  but  I  lay  them  in  the  streets  and  my 
streets  have  given  satisfaction.  I  can  get  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  any  of  the  streets  I  have  laid. 

D.  P.  Guise-I  agree  with  the  gentleman  whose 
paper  was  read  about  the  burning  of  brick  for  street 
paving.  In  fact  whenany  hard  substance  comes  in 
contact  with  the^brick  that  is  fluxed  it  is  liable  to 
chip  off.  I  believe  that^a  brick  thoroughly  burned 
just  to  the  point  of  fluxing  will  give  better  service 
than  one  that  is  thoroughly  fluxed.  I  have  some 
experience  in  paving  streets  put  down  by  contract, 
not  of  brick  but  other  material,  and  I  believe,  as  I 
said  before,  that  a  hard,  well  burned  brick  will  give 
better  service  than  one  vitrified. 

Mr.  Snell— I  think  in' this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
all  are  pretty  nearly  right,  but  there  are  facts  that 
are  overlooked.  I  will  take  one  clay  and  if  burned 
to  a  state  of  vitrifaction  it  will  crumble  at  the  least 


little  blow  or  the  striking  of  a  horse’s  hoof.  I  will 
take  another  clay  and  burn  it  to  vitrifaction  and  it 
wont.  It  all  depends  on  whether  your  clay  will 
stand  vitrifaction  and  not  crumble.  If  it  will  you 
should  vitrify  them.  If  not,  you  had  better  not 
try  it. 

Chas.  Purington — I  would  like  to  illustrate  to  you 
the  hardness  of  our  brick.  We  had  an  emery  wheel 
about  half  an  inch  out  of  true,  and  by  holding  a 
brick  on  it  half  an  hour  we  had  that  wheel  down 
smooth  without  hurting  the  brick. 

Mr.  Ittner — I  am  not  in  the  street  paving  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  street  paving  brick.  Brick  were  put  down  as  an 
experiment  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  was  on  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  these  brick  after 
they  had  been  down  in  the  street  three  years  and 
three  months.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  Saddler 
from  clay  gotten  about  nine  miles  from  St.  Louis  at 
a  place  called  Bagnell,  and  the  brick  this  gentleman 
made  gave  as  good  satisfaction  in  the  streets  as  any 
paving  brick  ever  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  these  paving  brick  were  not  vitrified.  Mr. 
Adams  said  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  different  sections  of  the  country,  different  clays 
and  different  situations  and  circumstances.  Now,  I 
believe  some  clays  will  not  make  a  good  street  pav¬ 
ing  brick  unless  vitrified,  and  I  believe  another  clay 
if  vitrified  would  not  be  suitable  for  a  street  paving 
brick,  whereas  if  fused  to  a  certain  extent  would 
make  good  paving  brick.  That  is  one  thing,  gentle¬ 
men,  we  should  not  overlook  in  our  discussions,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  has  not  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  long  enough  to  get  this  idea  engrafted  in  his 
mind— that  different  conditions  produce  different 
results.  He  speaks  of  a  clay  which  he  himself  has 
had  experience  with  and  the  only  clay  with  which 
he  has  had  experience.  Now,  if  you  were  there  and 
operating  with  that  same  clay,  you  would,  perhaps, 
meet  with  a  like  experience,  while  others  going  to  a 
different  section  of  the  country  would  meet  with 
different  experience.  I  have  seen  the  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  Purington  at  Galesburgh— I  have  a 
piece  of  one  of  his  brick  at  home  on  my  parlor 
mantel— it  has  been  vitrified  through  and  through 
and  my  opinion  is  there  could  hardly  be  a  better 
brick  for  paving  purposes.  Now,  it  may  be  that  his 
clay  would  not  make  a  good  brick  unless  vitrified. 
While  others  could  not  be  vitrified,  it  would  make 
them  brittle  like  glass,  while  it  might  true  an  emery 
wheel,  in  the  street  it  would  chip  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Thos.  B.  McAvoy— What  is  the  reason  that 
clay  expands? 

Mr.  Ittner— I  can  not  say.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
clay.  If  some  clays  are  over  burned  they  become 
brittle  like  glass,  that  expands  it.  It  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  too  great  a  heat  in  the  kiln. 

Mr.  McAvoy — Then  there  is  no  foreign  matter  in 
the  clay. 

Mr.  ITTNER-That  I  can  not  say.  The  clay  will 
make  as  good  a  paving  brick  without  being  vitrified 
and  last  just  as  long  in  the  streets  as  a  brick  made 
of  different  clay  would  last  if  it  were  vitrified 
through  and  through. 

Mr.  Callaway— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McAvoy 
the  difference  between  cast  iron  and  malleable  iron. 
That  will  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  McAvoy— I  am  not  in  the  iron  business.  I  am 
a  brick- maker  from  way  back.  I  say  whenever  you 
can  get  clay  you  can  make  brick.  You  can  vitrify 
clay,  you  can  not  vitrify  sand,  and  when  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  paving  brick  out  of  anything  that 
is  not  naturally  clay  you  make  a  failure  of  it.  Any 
man  who  has  a  clay  bank  that  is  free  from  sand  or 
other  foreign  substance  has  a  bank  he  can  make  pav¬ 
ing  brick  out  of. 

Mr.  Eudaly— This  question  comes  up  at  every  con¬ 
vention,  and  it  just  struck  me  that  if  we  could  have 
a  series  of  articles  written  and  published  in  our  offi¬ 
cial  organ— one  paper  to  contain  the  results  of  a  cer. 
tain  kind  of  clay  from  a  certain  bank,  an  analysis  of 
which  should  appear,  so  that  we  could  know  what 
could  be  done  with  that  clay,  and  the  next  article 
give  the  results  of  the  same  clay  burned  in  another 
kiln;  and  then  the  next  paper  with  another  kiln 
with  different  fuel,  so  that  we  could  know  what  we 


are  talking  about.  Now,  I  know  pretty  nearly  every 
clay  bank  that  has  been  referred  to  this  afternoon, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  they  vary 
and  differ,  and  the  gentlemen  get  up  here  and  make 
strong ,  statements  when  jboth  are  correct.  It  is 
the  general  understanding  that  a  vitrified  brick 
means  a  glossy  fracture.  Now  I  know  that  some 
clays  burned  to  that  point  are  spoiled.  I  am  quite 
certain  of  it.  That  clay  Mr.  Brown  speaks  of  could 
not  be  burned  to  that  state.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Clay-Worker  about  the  various 
clays  throughout  the  United  States.  Now  Mr 
Brown’s  clay  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay.  If  vitrified 
it  would  be  brittle  and  fall  into  pieces  like  pieces  of 
glass  that  has  not  been  annealed;  and  there  are 
other  clays  that  must  be  burned  to  this  glossy  frac¬ 
ture,  but  here  is  a  clean,  clear  statement— good  pav¬ 
ing  brick  should  be  burned  thoroughly  hard  and  as 
tough  as  possible  to  make  it,  and  should  not  be 
burned  beyond  that  point.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a 
brick  being  burned  until  it  will  stand  the  greatest 
number  of  blows— and  by  observation  you  will  find 
that  engineers  all  over  the  country  give  this  a  great 
deal  of  attention— it  is  the  kind  of  blows.  We  must 
always  take  into  consideration  the  different  condi¬ 
tions  about  which  we  are  talking.  Now  the  clay  Mr 
Shea  was  describing  is  just  as  unlike  Mr.  Brown’s  as 
it  can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Crafts— Now,  while  I  know  my  Brother  Mc¬ 
Avoy  did  not  intend  to  say  a  word  that  was  not 
true,  yet,  when  he  says  you  can  not  vitrify  brick 
that  contains  sand,  I  think  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  McAvoy  If  the  gentleman  will  show  me  a 
brick  vitrified  with  sand  in  it,  I  will  show  him  a 
brick  that  is  of  no  account. 

Mr.  Ca  llawa y  It  seems  a  great  deal  of  stress  is 
being  put  on  the  necessity  of  vitrifying  paving 
brick,  which  is  correct.  But  there  is  another  item 
that  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  that  is  that 
after  the  burning  has  been  completed,  the  quality  of 
the  brick  may  be  effected  by  the  manner  of  cooling. 
You  can  burn  a  kiln  to  vitrifaction,  and  that  kiln, 
after  it  is  cooled  off,  if  cooled  off  instantly,  will 
become  brittle,  it  will  not  stand  sharp  blows.  If 
the  same  clay  is  annealed  or  cooled  off  gradually  it 
will  be  very  tough  and  will  stand  any  amount  of 
blows  and  prove  a  very  tough  paving  brick.  While 
the  burning  is  very  important,  and  the  quality  of 
the  clay,  it  is  also  very  important  to  anneal  your 
paving  brick  after  they  are  burned.  That  is  why  I 
put  that  question  to  Mr.  McAvoy,  “  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  cast  iron  and  malleable  iron?” 
The  malleable  iron  is  carried  further  than  the  cast 
iron.  After  it  is  cast,  it  is  put  into  annealing  fur¬ 
naces  and  heated  up  and  cooled  off  and  it  becomes 
tough.  I  say  the  annealing  or  toughening  of  the 
brick  is  just  as  necessary  after  they  are  burned  as 
the  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  burning.  I  merely 
wanted  to  make  this  point. 

Mr.  Moulding-I  think  this  illustration  we  have 
just  had  is  very  apt.  The  annealing  process  is  just 
so  in  this  inkstand  (holding  an  inkstand  up  to 
view),  before  it  was  annealed  in  the  glass  factory',  if 
it  were  to  fall  two  inches  it  would  break  it  was’so 
brittle,  but  now  I  can  drop  it  several  feet  and  it  will 
not  break. 

Mr.  McAvoy— If  you  will  take  two  sand  brick 
and  knock  them  together,  that  is  all  of  them.  You 
take  two  brick  burned  from  clay  and  you  can  slam 
them  together  and  they  will  not  chip  off.  I  say  that 
pure  clay  is  the  strongest  material  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Mr.  Snell— I  have  taken  brick  from  the  same  clay 
both  being  thoroughly  vitrified,  and  one  was  worth¬ 
less  for  a  paving  brick,  and  by  striking  them  together 
they  would  fly  all  to  pieces,  and  I  have  taken  other 
brick  thoroughly  vitrified  and  they  were  tough. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  The  brick  that  would  fly  to 
pieces  were  the  top  ones,  the  first  and  second 
courses.  Nothing  below  that.  These  I  have  had 
to  throw  away  as  being  perfectly  worthless  as  a  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  After  four  courses  they  were  splendid 
paving  brick,  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  done  by  letting  the  cold  air  against  them  too 
quickly. 

Mr.  McAvoy — Now  he  is  talking  about  burning 
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brick.  I  say  briek  spoiled  in  the  kiln  is  spoiled  by 
too  much  heat  and  not  air.  Many  people  imagine 
that  their  burners  go  to  sleep  and  let  the  heat  go 
down.  I  say  it  is  not  true.  Nine-tenths  of  the  brick 
are  spoiled  by  too  much  heat,  and  I  know  it. 

Mb.  Purington — I  did  not  intend  to  have  anything 
to  say  in  this  discussion,  but  the  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  off,  and  every  man  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  knows  it.  It 
is  the  introduction  of  cold  air  that  makes  the  brick 
brittle,  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it.  'i  ou 
can  not  burn  paving  brick  in  an  up-draft  kiln.  You 
can  not  give  them  that  toughness  which  is  necessary 
in  a  paving  brick,  and  you  can  not  burn  brick  with 
the  toughness  necessary  to  wear  on  a  street  in  an  up¬ 
draft  uncovered  kiln.  To  do  that  you  must  intro¬ 
duce  so  much  cold  air  in  the  kiln  that  the  brick  be¬ 
come  brittle,  and  consequently  what  Mr.  McAvoy 
says  is  from  a  lack  of  experience  on  the  subject.  His 
experience  in  regard  to  common  building  brick  is 
all  right,  but  so  far  as  paving  brick  are  concerned  he 
is  away  off. 

Mr.  Dowler — I  move  that  this  discussion  be  closed. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  RANDALL-The  next  on  the  programme 
is  a  paper 

HAND  VS.  MACHINE  WORK. 

BY  JAS.  DINGEE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention  :  What  can  I  say  in 
regard  to  the  manufacturing  of  brick,  which  is  not 
familiar  to  all  brick  manufacturers?  For  ages  they 
have  been  in  use  in  different  countries,  and  all  of 
them  have  their  different  modes  and  methods  of 
manufacturing  them.  In  ancient  times,  at  the 
building  of  Pompeii,  brick  were  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  construction  of  their  houses,  even  to  the 
columns  in  front  of  their  great  edifices,  were  made  of 
molded  brick  of  different  patterns.  History  gives  no 
date  of  the  building  of  this  destroyed  city,  but  we 
kno  w  it  has  been  over  1800  years  since  it  was  destroyed . 

It  would  seem  strange,  for  one  to  imagine,  why  so 
handsome  a  city,  the  designers  of  which  used  bricks 
for  their  columns  and  fancy  ornaments,  when  there 
were  mountains  surrounding  it  of  the  purest  white 
marble;  but  when  one  looks  upon  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  and  sees  that  after  thousands  of  years  the 
brick  are  as  intact  as  the  day  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  walls,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
constructors  knew  full  well  of  the  substantial  na¬ 
ture  of  the  material  they  were  building  the  city 
with.  Where  marble  had  been  used  it  was  crumbled 
by  age.  I,  on  looking  on  the  ruins,  felt  proud  to 
think  I  was  a  manufacturer  of  such  an  indestruct¬ 
ible  building  material.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  with  its  brick  walls  four  and 
five  feet  thick,  and  towering  in  the  air  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  The  brick  are  in  the  same  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  as  when  laid  by  man  centuries  ago.  Time 
has  destroyed  its  strength  and  beauty  by  cracks,  the 
mortar  and  cement  is  gone,  but  the  brick  is  still  fit 
for  use  for  all  time  to  come.  Whether  these  brick 
were  made  by  hand  or  machine  I  was  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  perhaps  by  machinery.  Machinery  might 
have  become  a  lost  art  for  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
the  same  as  many  other  arts.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  brick  manufactured  in  this  country,  which 
is  an  illustration  of  the  indestructibility  of  brick  for 
our  buildings,  especially  front  brick;  but  can  we  do 
well  without  them  ?  If  the  front  is  built  of  marble, 
heat  will  crumble  and  crack  it  and  make  it  useless 
to  use  again  ;  if  constructed  of  iron,  the  expansion 
will  cause  your  building  to  topple ;  if  of  wood,  it  is 
destroyed  by  fire.  Surely  we  are  the  people  who 
manufacture  an  indestructible  article  for  buildings. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  cheapest  way  to 
produce  these  goods.  Shall  it  be  by  machine,  or 
shall  it  be  by  hand,  and  while  each  of  us  here  are 
from  different  sections  of  the  country,  we  all  have 
our  ideas  about  the  manufacturing  of  the  same.  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  for  the  manufacturing  of  hand  made 
brick,  on  account  of  the  labor,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  demand  for  machine  made  brick.  In  our  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  we  knew  nothing  of  machinery  un¬ 
til  a  few  years  ago,  and  then  we  had  no  demand  for 
machine  made  brick.  Prejudice  was  against  them, 


and  to  this  day,  we  have  customers  who  will  use 
nothing  but  hand  made  brick.  As  I  said  every  lo¬ 
cation  differs,  in  the  grade  of  brick  required.  In 
the  west  and  south,  they  know  very  little  of  hand 
made  brick,  and  as  they  are  not  as  particular  about 
the  backs  of  their  houses,  a  machine  brick  would 
answer,  but  in  Philadelphia  our  customers  take  as 
much  interest  to  have  their  back  buildings  look  well 
as  their  fronts,  and  that  is  why  we  use  the  hand¬ 
made  stretcher  or  back  front  brick. 

These  brick  produce  us  from  83  to  84  per  thous¬ 
and  more  than  our  rough  brick,  and  they  cost  but 
little  more  to  make;  and  this  is  my  point  on  hand 
made  brick.  At  ordinary  wages,  say  at  82.50  per  day 
for  molders,  hand  made  brick  can  be  made  and 
delivered  to  your  buildings,  at  an  average  of  $1.50  to 
82  per  thousand  more  than  a  machine  brick,  why  ! 

In  the  manufacture  of  hand  made  brick,  in  gangs 
of  three,  this  gang  of  men  in  connection  with  the 
other  gangs  in  your  employ,  loads  all  your  brick 
and  performs  all  the  extra  work  in  your  yard,  so  that 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  but  for  the  actual  making 
of  the  brick,  except  the  sorting  of  your  front 
brick  and  stretchers,  which,  as  I  said  before,  pays 
from  83  to  84  per  thousand  extra  for  your  labor.  I 
manufactured  last  year,  in  one  of  my  yards,  sixteen 
gangs  of  hand  made  brick,  and  in  my  machine 
yard  about  the  same  number.  Separate  books  were 
kept  for  each,  and  I  found  as  I  stated  berore,  there 
is  a  difference  in  hand  made  brick  from  81.50  to 
82  per  thousand  over  the  machine  brick.  In  my 
other  yards  I  made  thirty-two  gangs  of  hand  made 
brick  of  2332  to  the  gang,  and  I  say  now,  if  I  had  the 
room,  I  would  not  make  a  brick  by  machinery. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  machinery  came  into 
use  for  manufacturing  of  brick,  there  would  have 
been  little  use  to  write  upon  hand  made  or  machine 
brick,  but  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  trying  for 
years  to  give  us  a  machine  that  would  make  us  a  per 
feet  brick ;  but  while  there  are  some  few  that  have 
reached  that  point,  and  put  the  brick  on  the  drying 
car,  it  is  after  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted 
by  the  purchaser,  to  get  that  which  would  make  the 
brick  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  by  hand ;  most  of  the 
machines  have  been  mere  toys,  which  would  break 
to  look  at.  Thousands  have  been  put  up,  and  thrown 
in  the  old  iron  heap,  and  to-day  the  best  machine  to 
make  the  brick  are  so  flimsily  made  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  a  year  cost  more  than  the  machine  does. 

If  machinery  for  making  brick  is  a  success  we 
brick-makers  are  the  ones  to  thank;  why,  the  in¬ 
ventor— bless  them— comes  along.  He  bows  and 
smiles  and  sees  you  making  brick  by  hand.  He  says 
“  My  dear  sir,  how  is  it  that  you  are  making  brick  in 
the  old  way  ?  Why  do  you  not  join  the  band  of  pro¬ 
gress  ?  Why  go  along  in  the  same  rut  like  your  fore¬ 
fathers.”  He  offers  a  machine  that  will  make  you 
brick  for  one  dollar  and  forty-five  cents  per  thousand . 
He  presents  a  sample  of  the  brick  and  offers  to  put  you 
in  one  for  nine  hundred  dollars,  which  makes  thirty 
thousand  brick  per  day.  Well,  he  goes  away,  and 
you  are  persuaded  to  be  a  man  of  progress,  and  he 
gets  you  in.  Now,  what  does  it  cost  to  get  you  out? 
The  machine  comes,  you  start  to  erect  it.  Why,  the 
cost  of  the  machine  is  nothing,  the  extras  are  fabu¬ 
lous.  New  engine  houses,  driers  and  racks.  First 
day’s  experience  rock  shaft  breaks,  thirty  pinion  cog 
loses  a  tooth.  You  ask  the  inventor  what  is  the 
trouble,  he  answers,  “  It  must  have  been  bad  iron.” 
What’s  the  trouble  with  the  cut-off!  “Oh,  I  will 
have  an  improvement  in  a  few  days,  and  will  send 
it.”  So  we  shut  down  our  works,  and  patiently  await 
for  the  promised  improvement,  and  so  it  keeps  on 
until  the  man  who  buys  the  machine,  runs  it  and 
tests  it  at  his  own  experience  and  expense,  paying 
each  day  for  all  extra  castings  for  the  improvement 
of  this  great  piece  of  handiwork.  Gentlemen,  have 
you  not  all  been  there?  I  have.  Now,  what  do  you 
get  after  your  machinery  runs?  Breakage.  But  not 
that  altogether ;  you  simply  get  your  brick  made  and 
put  on  the  cars;  now,  these  brick  cost  the  same 
money  to  set,  more  to  bum  and  the  same  to  deliver, ' 
besides  the  drying.  Now,  all  of  your  saving  is  in  the 
making.  You  have  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  load¬ 
ing  and  the  extra  work  around  your  yard,  which 
amounts  to  at  least  twenty  dollars  per  day  in  the  one 


machine  yard.  That  is  a  small  estimate.  Now  you 
have  your  accident  insurances,  insurances  on  build¬ 
ings,  wear  and  tear,  occasionally  a  lawyer’s  fee,  in¬ 
terest  on  your  plant,  and  every  once  in  a  while  a  fire, 
this  has  all  to  be  made  up  by  the  machine.  In  a 
hand-made  yard,  none  of  these  expensesare  incurred. 

After  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  I  had 
one  machine  at  that  time,  but  only  running  it  as  a 
make  shift.  I  heard  so  much  of  machinery,  and  the 
old  horse  walking  around,  and  the  little  boy  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  to  the  table,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  try  the  experiment  of  erecting  a  brick 
factory.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  started,  bought  the 
State  Fair  buildings,  and  I  certainly  had  from  all 
appearances  a  complete  steam  yard.  I  erected  a 
drier  and  after  expending  large  amounts  upon  it, 
thinking  it  was  all  right,  I  did  like  a  gentleman 
from  Chicago,  who  wrote  me  about  his  drier,  and  he 
said,  after  tearing  it  out  three  or  four  times,  he 
threw  the  other  away,  and  now  he  has  a  first-class 
drier.  The  same  with  me,  after  the  drier  and  ma. 
chine  was  left  as  completed,  it  just  cost  me  86,000  more, 
and  then  I  supposed  it  right.  I  then  appeared  to 
be  in  the  swim,  but  how  did  I  get  out  ?  by  smoke  and 
fire,  all  was  gone,  and  the  hand-made  men  said  that 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  fire  they  had  ever  seen. 
$50,000  went  up  in  smoke,  drier  too  dry.  Machine  has 
to  pay  for  all  of  this,  its  load  is  heavy,  but  its  bur¬ 
den  is  not  light,  but  I  will  state  the  plant  is  back 
again.  Why  did  I  put  it  back?  I  have  more  demand 
for  my  brick  than  I  could  make  by  hand,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  re-erect  machinery  to  utilize  space. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  at  this  time  one  word  against 
the  inventors  of  brick  machinery,  but  I  do  say,  that 
we  brick  manufacturers  have  lost  thousands  of 
dollars  by  machinery  that  was  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence;  it  is  also  necessary  for  one  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  manufacturer  of  machine  brick,  to  have  con¬ 
nected  with  his  plant  a  machine  shop,  which  is  also 
an  extra  expense.  It  looks  tome,  as  if  the  inventor 
of  some  of  the  brick  machines,  thought  more  of  the 
breakage  for  his  profits,  than  the  first  cost  of  the 
machine.  We  come  here  for  each  others  good,  we 
do  not  come  here  to  recommend  or  be  in  clique 
with  any  manufacturers  of  machines.  It  is  to  con¬ 
sult  and  throw  out  some  suggestions  that  we  think 
we  can  better  our  conditions  as  business  men.  There 
fore,  I  speak  of  the  loose  manner  of  the  construction 
of  machines,  this  may  not  be  in  all  cases,  but  in  man  y . 
But  after  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  twenty-five  years  of  which 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
hand-made  brick,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  I 
am  anxious  for  the  day  when  hand  molds  can  be 
thrown  aside  and  machinery  take  their  place.  The 
only  question  with  me  now  is,  the  durability  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  cheapness  of  manufacture.  As  I  am 
fully  convinced  the  time  is  approaching  when  hand¬ 
made  brick  will  be  unknown. 

Why  are  the  price  of  brick  so  low  ?  Before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  drier,  the  average  yearly  work  by 
either  hand  or  machine  was  about  150  days,  from 
April  until  November;  now  we  can  manufacture  312 
days;  taking  the  difference  in  the  number  of  days 
they  can  be  produced  now,  if  all  brick  manufacturers 
had  driers,  would  double  the  amount  of  brick  that 
could  have  been  manufactured  before  the  drier 
came  into  existence;  the  machine  proper  does  not 
make  a  great  difference;  it  can  not  make  brick  in 
the  winter  nor  wet  weather,  neither  can  they  be 
made  by  hand;  the  drier  causes  over-production f 
over-production  lowers  prices  and  that  is  what  we  are 
now  contending  with  in  Philadelphia.  Without  the 
drier,  brick  in  Philadelphia  would  be  worth  to  day 
$2  more  than  the  present  price  per  thousand.  If  each 
of  us  in  different  localities  would  fix  a  price  and  ad¬ 
here  to  it,  it  would  be  far  more  profitable.  For  my 
part,  if  we  make  our  price  of  brick  say  88  per  thous¬ 
and,  we  should  sell  them  for  $8,  no  more  nor  no  less, 
no  matter  what  condition  the  brick  market  is  in. 
Why  ?  A  scarcity  on  the  brick  market  might  increase 
the  price  of  brick  $2  to  $3  per  thousand,  while  with 
that  advancement,  we  might  make  more  money  for 
the  time  being,  still,  high  prices  would  encourage 
others  to  go  into  the  business  and  over-produce  our 
market  and  cause  a  fall  of  material  and  we  would 
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more  than  we  gain.  If  the  market  for  the  sale 
rick  was  governed  as  regards  the  output,  the  same 
he  mining  of  coal,  it  would  he  of  great  advantage 
he  craft.  As  the  price  of  brick  at  the  present 
e  in  our  part  of  the  country  hardly  pays  for  the 
lufacturing  of  them,  I  see  no  chance  for  improve- 
it.  If  the  market  was  as  bare  as  it  usually  has 
n  in  the  winter,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
>r  we  would  get  a  fair  price,  but  as  it  is,  if  we  are 
rt  of  brick  we  can  make  them  when  we  please, 
5,  the  drier  has  spoiled  our  trade  by  over-produc- 
1. 

have  endeavored  as  briefly  as  I  could  to  give  my 
as  about  the  manufacturing  of  brick.  I  would  have 
ie  more  into  details  and  tried  to  make  my  few  re- 
rks  more  explicit  but  have  been  suffering  from 
ere  illness.  I  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  what  I 
□Id  have  liked  to  have  said  before  this  conven- 
;i,  but  be  it  as  it  may  we  are  all  striving  for  the 
ie  point,  whether  we  manufacture  by  hand  or  by 
chinery,  to  makejan  honest  living  for  ourselves 
1  those  at  home,  and  as  we  represent  one  of  the 
atest  industries  of  this  great  country,  and  one 
ich  is  not  fully  appreciated,  we  each  and  all  of  us 
mid  feel  pride  in  our  calling. 

fa.  McGraw— I  suppose  discussion  is  in  order.  I 
compelled  to  say  something  about  this  paper, 
bough  I  don’t  like  to.  In  the  first  place  the  gen- 
man  endeavors  to  show  that  brick  can  be  made  as 
saply  by  hand  as  by  machine,  and  in  the  next 
ath  he  says  machines  have  lowered  brick  prices 
ae  two  or  three  dollars.  Now,  the  brick  are  cer- 
nly  made  cheaper  by  machinery.  I  would  also 
he  has  mixed  machines  and  driers  together, 
w,  brick  can  be  made  with  machinery  without  a 
er.  Nearly  every  one  in  Pittsburgh  is  doing  it, 
nking  a  drier  is  not  a  success,  but  we  are  all 
rking  machines. 

fa.  McAvoy— I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pitts- 
rgh  misrepresents  Mr.  Dingee’s  paper.  He  did  not 
•  that  machinery  reduced  the  price  of  brick.  He 
l  say  driers  were  the  cause  of  reduction  in  the 
ce  of  brick. 

1r.  Callaway— I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Dingee 
uld  consent  to  ride  on  a  modern  express  train.  I 
>uld  think  he  woul  d  stick  to  the  old  ox  cart  to  get 
n  around  the  country. 

1r.  Adams— There  is  not  much  in  this  paper  to 
cit  discussion.  I  will  only  say  a  word  because  I 
l  about  the  last  of  the  old  craft  to  adopt  machinery 
this  Association.  When  this  question  first  came 

I  thought  the  only  way  to  manufacture  brick  was 
the  hand  method.  I  still  manufacture  by  hand, 

I I  also  manufacture  by  machinery.  It  is  a  ques- 
n  that  each  manufacturer  can  settle  for  himself, 
he  is  in  a  location  where  the  demand  is  limited  it 
es  not  justify  manufacturing  by  machinery,  and  I 
11  say  as  one  who  has  been  manufacturing  by 
icliinery,  that  while  I  am  pleased  with  it,  under 
■tain  conditions  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  man- 
icture  by  machinery.  The  hand  process  is  all 
ht  if  a  man  wants  to  make  a  limited  number.  I 

i  one  of  the  old  school  brick  makers  and  John 
:Cainhereis  another,  and  although  the  first  ma- 
ine  ever  put  up  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  by 
'  good  old  father,  and  John  McCain’s  father 
aded  the  mob  that  wanted  to  mob  him  for  it;  we 

ii  still  drink  our  seltzer  together  and  be  partners, 
pplause], 

Tr.  Dingee— In  reply  to  the  gentleman  :  Our 
od  secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  picked  out  my  subject 
'  me,  and,  while  I  am  a  hand  manufacturer,  I  also 
inufacture  by  machinery.  When  I  was  given  a 
bject  I  had  to  write  on  it.  I  had  to  represent  both 
ies  of  the  subject.  1  have  had  to  ride  on  a  train 
d  in  a  cab  both.  I  came  to  Washington  on  a  lim- 
d  express,  and  as  it  was  raining  when  I  got  here,  I 
>k  a  cab.  I,  myself,  believe  in  modern  things  and 
ithods  in  brick-making  and  everything  else. 

Ir.  Adams— I  would  like  to  make  a  motion.  I  am 
the  programme  to  lead  in  the  discussion  “  Does  it 
y  to  Insure  Against  Casualties?  ”  and  as  the  time 
so  limited,  I  move  that  this  subject  be  deferred 
til  our  next  convention. 

Jr.  Hoff— Second  the  motion.  Carried. 

>ecretary  Randall— The  next  number  on  the 
’gramme  is  an  address. 


LABOR  TROUBLES,  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM. 

BY  D.  G.  HARRIMAN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

So  far  as  authentic  history  shows,  there  was  but 
one  member  of  the  human  race  in  existence,  when 
his  Almighty  Creator  took  him  and  put  him  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  keep  it ;  in  a  word, 
to  labor,  and  there  were  but  two  of  them  when  God 
declared  to  Adam,  afid  through  him  to  all  the  hu¬ 
man  family:  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread.”  From  that  time,  one  of  the  necessary 
requirements  of  every  human  being  has  been,  and 
is,  to  labor. 

When  this  requirement  is  accepted  and  obeyed  in 
a  proper  spirit,  there  is  nothing  offensive  or  degrad¬ 
ing  in  it,  but,  like  all  of  God’s  requirements,  it  is 
uplifting  and  ennobling.  The  difficulty  has  always 
been  and  is,  that  labor  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a  badge  or  sign  of  disgrace  and  servitude  :  and 
something  to  be  shunned  and  avoided,  if  possible. 

This  requirement  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  labor 
did  not  and  does  not  mean  that  all  should  engage 
in  menial,  or  even  in  manual  service ;  for  a  proper 
development  of  spirit,  mind  and  matter,  demands 
that  many  persons  shall  exercise  their  mental  powers, 
in  order  that  the  condition  of  manual  labor  may  be 
made  less  burdensome,  and  the  mental  and  spiritual 
desires  of  men  may  be  educated  and  gratified.  But 
because  of  this  fact,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter 
form  of  labor  is  anymore  honorable  than  the  former. 
Each  should  be  equally  honorable,  because  each 
should  be  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  em¬ 
ployer  and  expert  devote  much  time  and  study  to 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  methods,  whereby  the 
powers  and  resources  of  man  and  of  nature  may  be 
developed,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  in¬ 
creased  ;  but  except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  these 
persons  are  unable  to  accomplish  that  purpose, 
unless  by  the  help  of  manual  labor  of  others.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  manual  labor  could  not  prepare 
the  plans  and  instruments  needed  in  such  work, 
except  in  the  crudest  forms,  but  must  rely  for  these 
things  upon  the  mental  labor  of  other  persons.  So 
that,  as  just  stated,  it  follows  that  each  should  be, 
and  must  be,  the  complement  of  the  other. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  history 
these  classes  have  been  known  as  “masters”  and 
“servants;”  though  at  present  those  terms  have 
been  changed,  very  properly  to  “employers”  and 
“employes.”  There  need  not  be  of  necessity,  nay, 
there  should  riot  be,  any  serious  antagonism  between 
these  classes ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  make  the  sad 
admission  ,that  there  is, and  always  has  been,  a  violent 
and  dangerous  antagonism  between  them.  This  has 
been  caused  by  the  greedy  selfishness  and  avarice  of 
mankind.  During  much  the  greater  portion  of  time 
since  Adam,  the  masters  have  settled  that  antagon¬ 
ism,  as  they  supposed,  by  summarily  reducing  man¬ 
ual  laborers  to  slavery;  and  so,  have  obtained  their 
services,  at  no  cost  beyond  the  subsistence  of  the 
toilers  ;  and  when  such  labor  and  servitude  has  be¬ 
come  unendurable,  the  slaves  have  risen  in  rebellion 
and  exterminated  their  masters.  The  social  history 
of  mankind  has  been  made  up  almost  wholly,  of  op¬ 
pression  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and 
insubordination  and  slaughter  on  the  part  of  the 
servants.  It  is  a  shameful  and  disheartening  rec¬ 
ord  of  wrong  and  retaliation,  tyranny  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Each  class  seems  to  have  forgotten,  utterly, 
or  to  have  ignored,  the  great  social,  moral  and  in¬ 
dustrial  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not  take 
something  for  nothing.”  (In  the  old  Hebrew  it  was 
shorter,  and  read,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.”) 

It  is  only  about  three  hundred  years,  since  in  Eng¬ 
land,  men  and  women,  were  serfs  or  slaves.  Their 
labor  and  their  persons  belonged  to  the  master,  and 
they  were  sold  as  part  of  the  estate,  precisely  as  any 
other  chattels  were.  Less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  miners,  by  the  law  of  England,  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  mines  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
master,  and  they  were  considered  as  chattels  that 
went  with  the  estate  on  a  sale.  England  did  not  re¬ 
peal  that  law  until  1799. 

In  Russia  agricultural  laborers  were  sold  with  the 
soil  within  the  recollection  of  many  here;  and  most 
of  us  can  easily  remember  when  more  than  four  mil¬ 


lions  of  laborers  in  our  own  free  land  were  bought 
and  sold  as  freely  as  were  horses  and  cattle. Ii 

It  is  very  gratifying  in  this  closing  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  know  that 
the  change  in  the  treatment  of  labor  and  laborers 
has  become  so  great  and  elevating  as  to  amount  to  a 
peaceful  but  mighty  revolution  ;  but  there  is  a  poig¬ 
nant  regret  that  it  was  so  long  in  coming.  No  where 
in  Christendom  to-day  is  the  laborer  a  serf  or  a  slave. 
Before  the  law  employer  and  employe  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  rights  are  equals.  Except  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
victs  or  of  contracts,  no  man  is  obliged  to  work  for 
another  against  his  will.  The  services  and  the 
wages  of  the  employe  are  matters  of  contract,  to  be 
agreed  to  or  not,  as  he  may  voluntarily  decide. 

But  notwithstanding  the  marvelous  and  whole¬ 
some  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  not  only  in  the  better  relations  between 
employers  and  employes,  but  especially  in  the 
highly  improved  condition  of  the  employed,  there  is 
still  a  spirit  of  feverish  unrest  and  of  dissatisfaction 
pervading  both  classes,  which  is  a  constant  detri¬ 
ment  and  a  continuing  menace  to  most  of  our  larger 
industries.  Employers  are  eager  to  increase  their 
profits  either  by  reducing  the  wages  of  their  work¬ 
men  or  by  increasing  the  hours  of  labor;  while  the 
workmen  are  no  less  determined  to  increase  their 
income,  either  by  higher  wages  or  by  reduced  hours 
of  labor.  The  former  want  more  muscle  for  less 
money,  and  the  latter  want  more  money  for  less 
muscle — each  again  ignoring  that  great  command¬ 
ment,  “  Thou  shalt  not  take  something  for  nothing.” 
Then  follow  demands  from  each  other  which  neither 
will  concede;  and  these  things  in  turn  are  followed 
by  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  loss  of  wages  and  by  loss 
of  profits,  until  starvation  threatens  the  one  and 
ruin  faces  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  some  of  you  may  regard  this  as  very 
strange  language  to  come  from  an  employer,  but 
this  is  a  very  important  and  serious  question,  and 
for  myself,  I  believe  that  it  is  best  that  there  should 
be  plain,  honest  truth  between  us  on  this  subject. 
Are  we,  as  employers,  never  at  fault?  And  are  our 
employes  always  in  the  wrong?  Sooner  or  later, 
these  questions  must  be  met  fearlessly,  and  answered 
honestly,  and  if  w.e  refuse  to  do  this,  our  employes 
and  the  public  will  answer  them— possibly  in  a  way 
that  we  may  not  altogether  relish.  Let  us  fearlessly 
examine  ourselves  and  see  if,  with  our  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  and  education,  we  have  done  our  whole 
duty  in  this  matter.  If  we  have,  well;  if  we  have 
not,  the  sooner  we  begin  the  sooner  will  dawn  upon 
us  the  day 

“  When  the  might  with  the  right  and  the  truth 
shall  be, 

For,  come  what  there  may,  to  stand  in  the  way, 

That  day  the  world  shall  see.” 

HOW  SHALL  LABOR  TROUBLES  BE  AVOIDED? 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  theme  : 
How  shall  labor  troubles  be  avoided? 

To  answer  this  properly  would  require  a  treatise, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
many  answers  that  crowd  for  utterance. 

And  one  of  the  most  Important  and  feasible 
methods  for  avoiding  these  troubles  in  our  country 
is  a 

RESTRICTED  IMMIGRATION. 

And  by  this  I  mean  restricted  both  in  the  number, 
but  especially  in  the  quality,  of  those  who  propose  to 
immigrate  to  our  shores. 

To  some  of  you,  this  may  not  appear  strictly  ger¬ 
mane,  and  to  others  it  may  seem  far-fetched,  but  I 
am  sure  that  a  few  moments  of  thought  and  reflec¬ 
tion  will  lead  you  to  agree  with  me  that  it  is  both 
germane  and  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

There  are  one  or  two  principles  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  that  should  be  stated  here: 

First.  When  in  our  country  the  demand  for  labor¬ 
ers  is  constantly  increasing,  and  when  every  year 
gives  employment  to  a  number  greater  than  was  em¬ 
ployed  the  year  before,  and  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  employes,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
laborers  to  strike  or  combine  for  higher  wages ;  for 
this  scarcity  of  hands  will  compel  the  employers  to 
compete  for  the  best  workmen,  and  probably  to  offer 
them  higher  wages. 

Second.  Other  things  being  equal,  labor  is  dear 
when  it  is  scarce,  and  cheap  when  it  is  plentiful. 
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Keeping  these  axioms  in  mind,  you  will  speedily 
see  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  restricted  immigra¬ 
tion.  The  great  majority  of  immigrants  belong  to 
the  laboring  class,  although  many  of  them  will  not 
work  if  they  can  exist  without  it.  Their  number  is 
alarmingly  great  and  constantly  increasing. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  these  immi¬ 
grants  have  constituted  an  army  of  invasion,  greater 
by  far  than  the  members  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
who  overwhelmed  Europe  and  destroyed  Rome  with 
all  its  strength  and  greatness.  During  the  same 
period  our  immigrants  have  averaged  about  525,000  a 
year,  or  about  6,000,000  in  all;  and  our  best  writers 
and  observers  on  this  subject  tell  us  that,  if  there  are 
no  great  financial  panics  and  our  government  does 
not  impose  any  new  restrictions,  the  average  of  im¬ 
migrants  from  now  to  1900  will  be  not  less  than  800,- 
000  a  year,  or,  not  less  than  7,000,000  to  8  000,000  more. 
(Figures  for  1891  100,000  more  than  in  1890.)  Gentle¬ 
men,  this  is  a  most  appalling  fact,  and  one  full  of 
terrible  danger,  not  only  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  especially  so  to  our  laborers  in  all  industries. 

It  is  now  known  that  of  our  present  agricultural 
laborers,  more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  foreign  born, 
and  that,  of  all  other  classes  of  labor,  such  as  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mining  almost  exactly  one-third  are 
immigrants.  As  just  stated,  we  are  now  receiving 
from  500,000  to  600,000  immigrants  a  year,  most  of 
whom  are  laborers,  and  much  the  larger  proportion 
of  these,  drift  into  our  mechanical  industries.  We 
have  a  great  country,  and  our  business  is  rapidly 
increasing;  but  it  needs  no  argument,  nor  other 
statistics  to  show  that  the  natural  increase  of 
laborers  in  our  own  country,  reinforced  by  this  inr 
mense  number  of  immigrants,  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
increased  demand  for  laborers. 

The  laws  of  political  economy  are  inexorable, 
and  whenever  the  supply  of  labor  exceeds  the  de¬ 
mand,  wages  will  invariably  be  lower.  Against  this, 
the  workmen  already  employed  protest;  they  refuse 
to  recognize  this  great  law  of  supply  and  demand; 
they  will  not  accept  the  lower  wages,  which  the  im¬ 
migrant  is  only  too  glad  to  take;  they  strike  and 
refuse  to  work,  or  to  let  the  foreigner  work,  if  by 
threats  and  violence  they  can  prevent  it,  and  then 
follow  the  unfailing  and  pitiable  results,  which 
you  all  know  but  too  well  and  I  need  not  repeat 
them  here.  Scripture  tells  us  that  he  that  provideth 
not  for  his  own  has  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel. 

We  have  to-day  all  that  we  can  provide  for  prop¬ 
erly.  Shall  we  stand  by,  careless  and  indifferent, 
and  see  our  own,  and  our  present  naturalized  labor¬ 
ers  crowded  from  their  places  by  these  incoming 
hordes  of  cheap  and  worthless  immigrants?*' 

Are  we  willing  that  our  own  laborers  shall  be  di¬ 
vested  of  their  rights,  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
and  turned  into  our  streets  to  starve  with  their 
wives  and  children,  by  these  swarms  from  the 
slums,  the  work  houses  and  the  prisons  of  the  old 
world?  God  forbid !  and  may  he  help  us  to  forbid  it 
also. 

CONCERNING  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  IMMIGRANTS. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst  phase  of  this 
subject.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  great 
number  of  these  immigrants;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  also  discuss  their  quality. 

While  we  have  heretofore  welcomed  thousands,  yes, 
hundred  of  thousands  of  those  who  have  come  to  us 
because  they  were  intelligent, self-respecting  and  self¬ 

*In  December,  1891,  the  immigration  authorities 
appointed  two  inspectors  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  and 
examine  the  condition  of  the  miners,  and  learn  how 
they  are  affected  by  the  present  rush  of  immigra¬ 
tion.  They  filed  their  report  January  23,  in  which 
they  say: 

“Where  originally  the  miners  consisted  of  intelli¬ 
gent  English-speaking  people,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  now  foreigners,  neither  intelligent, 
nor  citizens,  nor  tax  payers.  They  hoard  their  gains 
as  they  accumulate,  intending  to  return  to  their 
mother  country.  They  refuse  to  learn  the  English 
language,  and  are  vicious  and  hard  to  control,  giv¬ 
ing  the  civil  authorities  much  trouble.  They  re¬ 
ceive  much  smaller  wages  than  the  American  miners 
can  afford  to  live  on.  A  depression  inthe  wages  of  the 
miners  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  continuous  immi¬ 
gration,  and  in  a  short  time  there  will  not  be  an 
English-speaking  miner,  as  the  voters,  tax  payers 
and  citizens  are  being  gradually  driven  from  ihe 
mines  by  this  unfair  competition  of  immigrants.” 


supporting  persons,  we  do  not,  we  can  not,  we  should 
not  welcome  the  great  majority  of  those  now  coming 
to  us. 

Do  you  ask  who  they  are?  I  will  describe  some  of 
them.  The  Howard  society  of  London  says  that 
seventy-four  per  cent,  of  discharged  Irish  convicts 
have  found  their  way  to  the  United  States.  The  same 
is  undoubtedly  true  of  other  European  countries,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  percentage  may  not  be  quite  so  large. 
Every  detective  knows  that  not  an  immigrant  ship 
comes  into  our  harbor  that  does  not  have  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  desperate,  dangerous  and  crimi¬ 
nal  persons  on  board.  Some  years  ago  in  New  England 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  of  foreign 
parentage;  but  this  twenty  per  cent,  of  population 
furnished  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  crime.  Of 
680  discharged  convicts  in  New  York  536  were  of  for¬ 
eign  parentage,  and  of  6,202  commitments  in  Rhode 
Island,  seventy-six  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  parent' 
age,  and  the  same  is  true  of  over  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  saloon  keepers  in  the  country. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  immigrants  who  are  now  com¬ 
ing  to  us  and  who  have  been  coming  here  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  are  very  largely  drawn  from  the 
lowest,  the  most  ignorant  and  dangerous  classes  of  all 
Europe.  The  recent  growth  of  socialism  and  anarch¬ 
ism  in  our  country  has  been  alarming,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  two  dreaded  and  subverting  forces  are 
taken  almost  entirely  from  (ignorant  and  vicious  im¬ 
migrants.  These  socialists  and  anarchists  come  here 
because  their  own  countries  will  no  longer  tolerate 
them  at  home,  unless  in  jails  or  prisons.  They  are  the 
victims  and  the  descendants  of  victims  of  outrageous 
depression  and  oppression  in  their  own  lands  for  long 
generations  and  until  all  respect  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  obliterated ;  all  true  love  for  human¬ 
ity  has  been  annihiliated  ;  all  desire  for  honest  labor 
has  been  crushed  out,  and  all  regard  for  morality  and 
religion  has  been  destroyed.  Their  supreme  objects 
in  life,  judging  from  their  words  and  actions,  are  to 
degrade  all  other  persons  to  their  own  level,  to  sub¬ 
vert  all  orderly  government,  to  wreak  a  blind,  re¬ 
lentless,  insotiate  revenge  upon  all  who  do  not  agree 
with  them,  and  to  live  and  fatten  upon  the  earnings 
and  accumulations  of  all  others  who  are  willing  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  An  able  writer  has  tersely 
described  their  creed  as  follows :  “Away  with  pri¬ 
vate  property!  Away  with  all  authority!  Away 
with  the  state!  Away  with  the  family !  Away  with 
religion!”  And  these  and  such  as  these,  are  the 
persons  from  whom  we  are  to  a  great  extent  filling 
and  crowding  the  ranks  of  our  laborers,  already  too 
much  crowded.  When  we  consider  the  immense  and 
increasing  number  of  these  immigrants  and  the 
frightful  moral  quality  of  them,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  have  strikes  and  labor  troubles?  The  real 
wonder  is  that  we  have  so  few.  Have  I  not  shown 
good  reason  for  a  restricted  immigration  ? 

And  now,  perhaps,  you  are  asking,  “  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it  ?  ” 

I  answer:  “  Stop  it.” 

Do  you  ask  how  1 

I  answer:  “By  Act  of  Congress,  intelligently 
passed  and  strictly  enforced.” 

Do  you  ask  :  “  When  ?” 

I  answer:  “Just  as  soon  as  Congress  can  properly 
prepare  and  pass  such  a  law.” 

Do  you  ask:  “Whom  would  you  exclude  from 
coming  here?” 

I  answer:  “The  details  must  be  left  to  Congress; 
but,  if  it  were  left  to  me,  I  would  say,  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  I  grant  permission  to  land  on 
these  shores  to  any  foreign  paupers,  or  convicts,  or 
beggars,  or  socialists,  or  anarchists,  or  any  other  per¬ 
son,  who  could  not  establish  beyond  question,  his 
ability  and  means  to  support  himself  and  his  family, 
without  help  from  our  public  authorities.” 

And,  gentlemen,  when  we  shall  have  obtained 
such  a  law  as  this,  and  shall  have  it  impartially  and 
sternly  enforced,  we  shall  not  only  have  improved 
the  quality  of  our  immigrants,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  shall  have  so  reduced  their  numbers,  that  we  can 
readily  assimilate  those  that  do  come ;  and  still  bet¬ 
ter,  we  shall  have  advanced  far  toward  the  solution 
of  our  labor  troubles. 

But,  perhaps  some  timid  stickler  asks  right  here: 


“Would  not  such  action  and  restrictions  on  our  part 
be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions?’’; 
Genius,  fiddlesticks!  Gentlemen,  self  preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  of  patriotism  as  welL 
We  have  to  day  the  gtandest  country  and  the  noblest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  I  ask  you  in  all  candor,  what  do  we  want  ol 
any  more  immigrants,  unless  we  can  convert  then, 
into  good  laborers  and  good  citizens?  Our  natior 
was  founded  in  prayers  and  tears,  and  sacrifice  anc 
principle,  and  it  has  been  maintained  and  preserved 
by  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  precious 
lives,  and  of  thousands  of  millions  of  honest  money 
In  view  of  all  this,  have  we  not  some  right  to  saj 
whom  we  will  and  whom  we  will  not  welcome  t( 
our  hearts  and  homes? 

Are  we  under  any  legal  or  moral  obligation  tc 
convert  our  magnificent  heritage  founded  and  main 
tained  at  such  cost,  into  a  dumping  ground  for  tin 
workhouses,  the  hospitals  and  the  prisons  of  the  ok 
world?  In  the  name  of  our  industrial  masses,  ir 
the  name  of  patriotism,  in  the  name  of  morality,  ii 
the  name  of  good  government,  yea  (and  I  say  it  witl 
all  reverence)  in  the  name  of  God,  I  answer,  with  al 
the  emphasis  that  I  can  command  :  “No!  A  thou 
sand  times,  No  !  ” 

Our  powers  of  political  digestion  have  been  strong 
but  they  have  been  terribly  abused ;  for  we  haw 
been  swallowing  such  a  mass  of  foreign  laziness 
ignorance,  crime  and  corruption,  that  our  ability  t 
assimilate  is  almost  destroyed.  So  that  it  is  not  : 
question  of  privilege  and  of  courtesy  toward  foreign 
ers,  but  it  is  the  momentous  question  of  health  am 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  disease  and  death  oi 
the  other. 

Am  I  right  in  this  statement?  If  so,  then  whic) 
way  lies  the  path  of  duty  for  us,  with  respect  to  ou 
laborers  and  our  country  ?  If  wo  would  elevate  am 
ennoble  our  own  laborers  and  make  and  keep  then 
happy  and  contented ;  if  we  would  perpetuate  ou 
institutions  so  splendidly  developed;  if  we  woul 
preserve  in  honor  and  sanctity  this  grand  and  glor: 
ous  heritage  which  God  has  given  us,  we  must  speec 
ily,  and  forever,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  thi 
overwhelming,  this  dangerous,  this  degrading,  thi 
indigestible  immigration  that  is  now  rushin 
upon  us. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Another  way  to  avoid  labor  troubles  is,  to  do  all  i 
our  power  to  elevate,  educate  and  improve  the  labc 
organizations  of  the  land.  We  cannot  obliterat 
them  if  we  would  ;  and  we  should  not  if  we  coulc 
when  they  are  properly  conducted. 

As  at  present  managed,  labor  organizations  are  tb 
very  worst  enemies  of  labor. 

On  the  main,  they  are  simply  unreasoning  mi 
chines.  They  take  away  from  the  laborer  every  ii 
centive  to  make  himself  an  expert  in  his  work;  f( 
they  permit  to  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  n 
more  advantages  and  wages  than  to  the  poorest  an 
laziest  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  They  rule  the 
members  with  despotic  power.  At  a  word,  men  ca 
work  ;  at  a  sign  they  must  stop.  Implicit  obediem 
is  required  of  all ;  and  if  not  rendered  without  que 
tion,  the  recalcitrant  is  remorselessly  kicked  ou 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  get  work  elsewhere,  m 
even  to  earn  food  for  himself  and  his  hungry  famil 
So  general  and  so  powerful  are  these  organization 
that  the  members  dare  not  withdraw,  if  they  woul< 
It  is  useless  to  denounce  them,  for  they  are  hen 
and  evidently  here  to  stay.  Let  us,  rather  in  tl 
spirit  of  kindness  of  forbearance,  show  to  these  mi 
guided  men,  that  they  are  forging  their  own  fettei 
and  preventing  their  own  progress,  by  thus  yieldir 
their  rights  and  their  manhood  to  a  machine.  L 
us  educate  and  enlighten  these  laborers,  and  encou 
age  them  to  assert  their  individual  rights  and  opi 
ions  in  order  that  they  may  thereby  compel  a  mod 
fication  of  their  unions,  so  that  the  members  m« 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  private  judgmei 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  persecution  an 
expulsion. 

It  is  foolish,  nay  it  is  useless,  to  say  that  we  wi 
not  recognize  these  organizations;  we  do  recogni: 
them,  and  we  must  come  in  contact  with  them, 
may  be  galling  to  our  pride,  perphaps,  even  to  oi 
sense  of  justice,  but,  without  yielding  any  principl 
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ir  sacrificing  any  right,  let  us  exercise  a  sound, 
;ommon  sense,  and  in  dealing  with  our  men,  giving 
.  leed  to  Franklin’s  maxim  let  us  “bow  to  the  beam.” 
The  “beam”  is  there,  and  if  we  do  not  “bow,”  we 
shall  certainly  get  hurt.  How  can  this  be  accom¬ 
plished,  so  that  the  employer  shall  not  forfeit  his 
lignity,  and  the  employe  maintain  his  self-respect? 

1  know  of  but  one  universal  rule,  applicable  alike 
to  employer  and  employe,  and  that  is,  a  judicious 
ixercise  Of  common  sense,  as  suggested  and  governed 
by  the  golden  rule. 

WALKING  DELEGATES. 

It  is  said,  gentlemen,  that  every  rule  has  its  ex¬ 
ception.  I  do  not  say  that  this  rule  just  stated  has 
its  exception,  but  if  it  has,  it  arises,  I  think,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  treatment  we  are  required  to  ex¬ 
ercise  toward  the  walking  delegate.  This  creature 
is  an  “evolution”  backward;  not  an  ascent  from  a 
polliwig  to  a  man,  but  a  descent  from  man  to  a 
vampire  that  lives  by  stealing  the  life  blood  of  its 
victims.  He  is  an  excresence  upon  the  body  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  yet  controls  that  body.  He  owns  nothing, 
and  earns  nothing,  but  by  a  word  or  a  nod,  he 
can  paralyze  every  railroad  and  every  manufacture 
ing  industry  in  the  land.  He  is  an  ignorant,  ar¬ 
rogant  blatherskite,  but  he  governs  and  controls 
i  more  men  than  any  Governor  or  President  in  the 
nation. 

He  went  to  Croton  in  1890  and  arrogantly  ordered 
certain  non  union  yards  there  to  join  a  union. 
The  owners  and  men  all  declined  and  said  that  they 
had  no  use  for  a  union.  Without  parley  the  order 
was  repeated  and  again  disregarded. 

The  third  time  the  order  was  given  ;  this  time  with 
i  threat  of  a  boycott.  He  was  asked:  “  Why  don’t 
pou  go  to  Haverstraw,  the  great  brick  center,  instead 
if  troubling  us  ?  ”  and  his  swaggering  answer  was : 

We  prefer  to  take  the  outposts  first,  and  then  we 
will  capture  the  citadel  at  our  leisure.” 

!  But,  gentlemen,  the  outpost  did  not  surrender, 
ind  they  have  not  captured  the  citadel  yet,  but  for 
■  many  weeks  those  Croton  brick-makers  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  unload  a  brick  at  any  dock  in  New  York  or 
Brooklyn ;  not  even  to  fill  written  contracts;  and  if 
they  had  unloaded  them,  not  a  cartman  in  either 
lity  was  allowed  to  draw  or  move  them. 

And  this  state  of  things  continued  till  at  last,  in 
self-defense,  all  the  brick-makers  of  Eastern  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  combined  and  refused  to  send 
a  brick  to  the  New  York  market.  The  supply  then 
on  hand  was  quickly  exhausted  and  all  building 
enterprises  were  forced  to  stop. 

As  there  were  no  brick,  it  followed  that  there  was 
no  work  for  masons,  or  carpenters,  or  plasterers,  or 
plumbers,  and  many  others,  and  the  distress  soon 
became  general  and  serious  ;  and  not  till  the  suffer¬ 
ing  families  of  the  laborers  were  compelling  the  men 
to  leave  their  unions,  and  the  community  had  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  through  this  en¬ 
forced  idleness,  did  this  mighty  despot  relent  and 
raise  his  boycott. 

And  the  same  story  was  repeated  in  1891,  with  the 
lumber  dealers,  and  with  like  results. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  all  we  want  of  these 
gentry  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  treatment  I  would 
extend  to  our  men,  but  I  would  deal  very  differently 
with  the  walking  delegate.  He  is  an  outlaw,  and  he 
ieserves  to  be,  and  must  be,  exterminated. 

If  you  see  him  approaching  your  works  or  your 
men,  order  him  in  no  uncertain  tone  to  about  face 
and  stand  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going.  If  he 
persists  in  coming  ? 

Dick  Turpin  very  tersely  describes  his  method 
with  such  fellows,  as  follows:  “I  put  two  bullets 
through  his  head,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  stop.” 
But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  adopt 
this  method,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  very  effective 
method. 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  are  Christians  and  therefore 
must  not  kill  even  such  worthless  and  accursed 
lives;  we  are  also  Americans  and  therefore  are  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  look  to  our  laws  for  protection. 
If  these  are  not  sufficient,  let  us  see  to  it  that  they 
are  made  effective;  and  then?  Then  indict  the 


scoundrels  and  outlaws;  sentence  them  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  and  absolutely 
forbid  the  executive  to  pardon  them  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  this  is  thoroughly  and  generally 
accomplished,  and  the  walking  delegate  is  among 
the  terrors  of  the  past,  labor  troubles  will  be  few 
and  easily  adjusted. 

CO  OPERATION. 

We  are  told  by  able  thinkers  that  co- operation  can 
be  used  effectively  as  a  means  to  avoid  labor  troubles. 
I  am  told  that  it  has  been  successful  in  several  in¬ 
stances  in  England  ;  but  in  this  country,  its  success 
has  been  limited,  if  indeed,  it  has  succeeded  at  all. 
There  are  so  many  difficulties  and  objections  to  over¬ 
come,  that,  in  all  candor,  I  do  not  yet  see  how  to 
meet  and  avoid  them. 

Still  it  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  of  experiment¬ 
al  action,  if  any  one  feels  inclined  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial. 

ARBITRATION. 

But  whether  or  not  co-operation  is  one  of  the 
proper  methods  by  which  to  avoid  labor  troubles,  to 
my  mind  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  can  find  an  effect¬ 
ive  instrument  for  this  purpose  in  arbitration. 

The  relation  between  employer  and  employe 
should  be  that  of  mutual  confidence.  Indeed, 
without  this,  the  best  results  to  all  concerned  cannot 
be  realized  ;  and  when  this  relation  does  exist  there 
should  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  settling  all  ordi¬ 
nary  troubles  between  themselves.  If  employes 
are  reasonable  in  their  demands,  and  employers  are 
guided  by  good  common  sense,  no  outside  inter¬ 
ference  will  be  necessary. 

Let  me  say  right  here,  that  in  these  matters,  we 
must  never  compromise  away  a  principle;  for  if  we 
do  we  may  as  well  go  out  of  business.  But  some¬ 
times  it  happens  that  workmen  become  suspicious, 
and  employers  forget  to  use  discretion ;  and  some¬ 
times  those  unspeakable  nuisances,  the  walking 
delegates,  interfere,  and  without  consulting  the 
men,  arbitrarily  order  a  strike.  Then  war  is  de¬ 
clared,  bad  passions  are  aroused  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  and  neither  will  yield  to  the  other, 
till  ruin  or  exhaustion  compels  the  weaker  to  sub¬ 
mit. 

And  during  all  this  time  business  and  prosperity 
are  at  a  standstill,  and  heavy  losses  are  inflicted  upon 
both  sides.  It  is  useless  to  ask  the  courts  to  settle 
these  troubles,  for  the  law’s  delays  and  enormous 
expenses  are  so  destructive,  that,  when  one  side  or 
the  other  obtains  a  final  victory,  it  is  barren  of  help¬ 
ful  results;  for  by  that  time  the  employers  are 
bankrupt,  or  the  employes  are  irremediably  scat¬ 
tered. 

Now,  instead  of  these  exhaustive  and  destructive 
legal  and  personal  struggles,  in  all  cases  when  the 
parties  can  not  agree  between  themselves,  let  it  be 
understood  that  all  such  matters  shall  be  referred  to 
arbitrators  for  settlement— the  business  in  the 
meantime  to  go  on  as  usual,  till  a  decision  is 
reached. 

Of  course  the  arbitrators  must  have  power  to  call 
in  an  umpire  in  case  of  a  disagreement;  and  both 
parties  must  pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the  decis¬ 
ion.  In  such  a  case,  good  feeling  will  be  maintained 
on  all  sides ;  the  men  will  receive  their  regular 
wages,  and  the  employers  can  fill  their  contracts 
and  make  their  profits.  Other  advantages  for  this 
method  are,  that  it  is  inexpensive  as  compared  with 
a  lawsuit  or  a  long  personal  struggle,  the  questions 
at  issue  can  be  promptly  decided,  and  the  normal 
relations  between  the  parties  quickly  restored. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  did  me  the  honor 
to  assign  this  subject  to  me  last  year,  but  a  severe 
illness  prevented  me  from  preparing  a  paper  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Indianapolis 
convention.  But  I  have  read  and  re-read  the  paper 
prepared  by  my  friend  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  and  the 
excellent  discussion  which  followed  it ;  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  Association,  with  all  my  heart,  for  the 
splendid  stand  it  then  took  on  this  important  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  glad  that  the  discussion  was  not  sup¬ 
pressed,  nor  relegated  to  executive  session. 

And  when  I  read  the  resolution  with  which  that 
discussion  closed,  most  sincerely  I  thanked  God  and 
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took  courage.  That  resolution,  though  brief,  was  so 
grand  and  comprehensive  that  I  must  repeat  it  here : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  believes  thoroughly 
in  fair  play  in  all  engagements  made  with  our  em¬ 
ployes,  based  on  the  Golden  Rule.” 

Gentlemen,  that  declaration  is  simply  magnificent. 

Not  long  since,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  National 
Commissioner  of  Statistics,  who  has  given  this  very 
subject  many  years  of  careful  and  profound  study, 
in  one  of  his  reports  utters  this  very  impressive 
thought:  “I  believe  that  in  the  adoption  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  creed  for  the  conduct  of  business,  lies  the  surest 
and  speediest  solution  of  our  industrial  difficulties.” 
I  give  my  unqualified  endorsement  to  this  doctrine, 
and  doubt  not  that  you  will  all  join  me  in  so  doing. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long,  and  yet  I  have  scarcely  touched  the  surface  of 
this  vast  problem,  while  the  great  body  of  it  must 
be  left  for  future  solution.  I  could  not  well  say  less, 
and  I  must  not  now  say  more. 

Thanking  you  for  the  earnest  attention  you  have 
given,  I  will  only  add  in  conclusion:  Let  us,  and 
with  us,  all  the  great  employing  industries  of  our 
country,  with  the  help  of  congress  and  our  legisla¬ 
tures,  set  ourselves  and  the  country  right  in  the 
matters  of  immigration  of  labor  organizations  and 
of  walking  delegates,  as  already  suggested.  Let  us 
do  what  we  can  with  co-operation,  and  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  when  other  peacable  efforts  fail,  let  us  re¬ 
sort  to  honest  arbitration;  let  us  in  all  these  matters, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wright,  “adopt  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  practical 
creed  for  the  conduct  of  business,”  and  in  all  our 
dealings  with  our  employes  let  our  motto  be  "fair 
play  in  all  our  engagements,  based  on  the  Golden 
Rule,”  and  in  my  judgment,  when  these  things  are 
accomplished,  there  will  be  no  further  need  for  the 
discussion  of  “labor  troubles,  and  how  to  avoid 
them.”  But,  gentlemen,  these  things  can  not  be 
accomplished  in  a  day,  perhaps  not  in  your  life-time 
or  mine,  but  they  can  be  accomplished.  To  do  this 
will  require  patient,  united,  determined  effort. 
Every  one  must  do  something— must  do  his  best— 
whether  he  be  caller  or  follower.  Let  us  each,  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  while 

“All  can  not  charge  or  lead  the  van, 

All  can  be  brave  and  true; 

And  where  the  leader’s  standards  wave 
There’s  work  for  all  to  do; 

And  work  from  which  thou  may’st  not  flee, 
Which  must  be  done,  and  done  by  thee.” 

[Loud  Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

John  McCain — Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  every 
word  that  the  gentleman  has  read,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  I  know  about  as  much  about  this 
labor  trouble  as  any  man  in  this  convention.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  Colorado  paper  giving  an  account  of 
where  a  member  of  this  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  has  been  on  trial  for  his  life 
through  this  labor  trouble.  He  has  been  acquitted, 

I  am  gratified  to  say.  Last  spring  when  this  labor 
trouble  started  in  Denver  we  called  a  meeting  of  our 
local  brick  manufacturers’  association,  of  which  I 
was  secretary,  to  see  what  we  could  do  with  it.  It 
was  brought  up,  and  we  agreed  that  we  would  arbi¬ 
trate  the  matter  with  the  laborers,  and  we  sent  them 
word  to  that  effect,  and  they  replied  saying  that 
they  would  arbitrate  if  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
two  of  our  members  and  three  of  theirs.  [Laughter.] 
Labor  and  demand  is  simply  the  regulation  of  this 
labor  question.  Now,  my  remedy  for  this  labor 
trouble  is  this:  When  there  is  a  strike  on  the  yard 
of  a  member  of  this  Association  let  the  executive 
committee  of  this  grand  body  call  all  together  and 
let  them  say  to  this  man,  there  is  no  more  work  on 
our  yards  until  this  matter  is  settled.  Stop  right  then 
and  there,  all  of  them,  and  the  matter  would  quickly 
be  settled.  That  is  my  remedy  in  brief  for  the  labor 
trouble. 

Mr.  Moulding — I  want  to  otter  a  resolution.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  to  discuss.  I  think  it  is  the 
most  able  paper  on  this  question  ever  offered  before 
this  or  any  other  association,  therefore  I  move  that 
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a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  our  brother  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Purington — I  want  to  second  that  motion  with 
the  addition  that  this  Association  heartily  endorses 
every  word  in  that  paper. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Dowler— I  want  to  offer  a  resolution  that  will 
cover  that  motion :  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  be  requested  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  our  counsels  at  foreign  ports  to  require 
of  every  immigrant  a  certificate  stating  that  he  has 
not  been  a  pauper  upon  the  community  from  which 
he  comes,  that  he  has  not  been  a  convict,  and  that 
no  person  shall  land  in  our  ports  without  such  cer¬ 
tificate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  McGraw— I  am  not  always  a  kicker  but  I 
want  to  say  that  the  law  asked  for  wehave.  We  have 
a  law  against  pauper  immigration.  We  have  a  law 
against  convict  immigration,  and  have  had  for  many 
years.  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  about  this  emi¬ 
gration,  but  the  words  of  the  speaker  has  cast  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  every  foreign  born  citizen  in  this  as¬ 
sembly.  What  would  our  country  do  without  the 
sturdy  German  ?  Some  of  our  best  known  men  are 
foreign  born  citizens,  or  have  parents  who  are  foreign 
born. 

Mr.  Adams— I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  entirely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Moulding — I  am  one  of  the  insulted  immi¬ 
grants  who  offered  the  resolution  thanking  Mr.  Har- 
riman  for  his  paper.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harriman— I  am  certainly  very  much  obliged 
for  the  vote  of  thanks.  I  took  special  care  in  the 
preparation  of  that  paper.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  one 
word  against  immigration  of  the  right  kind.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  I  want  every  immigrant  that  can  come 
here  who  can  show  to  the  authorities,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  that  he  has  the  means  and  ability  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  family  without  relying  upon  public 
charity.  Every  one  of  that  kind  is  welcome. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy— I  move  that  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  this  Association  send  a  message  to  F.  M. 

Davis,  Denver,  Colorado,  congratulating  him  on  his 

acquittal.  [Applause.] 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Moulding— There  was  a  paper  offered  this 
morning  that  was  partly  read.  I  have  since  read 
that  paper  in  regard  to  driers,  a  most  important  sub¬ 
ject.  I  understand  that  that  paper  was  partly  read 
and  then  withdrawn,  and  I  think  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  desired  to  have  it  expunged,  but,  nevertheless, 

I  think  that  paper  would  be  of  interest  to  the  craft, 
and  I  move  that  the  paper  and  the  discussion  that 
followed  it  be  entered  on  our  minutes. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Pearson— The  next  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  is  an  essay  “  Burning  Brick,"  by  Mr.  West 
of  this  city.  Mr.  West  has  the  grippe,  and  has  re¬ 
quested  our  Secretary  to  read  the  paper  for  him. 
Secretary  Randall  then  read  the  paper. 

BURNING  BRICK. 

BY  WM.  WEST,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  subject  of  brick  burning  is  one  of  such  vast 
importance,  involving  so  many  millions  of  capital ; 
in  which  all  the  brick-making  industries  in  the 
world  are  so  deeply  interested,  that  I  shrink  from 
writing  anything  concerning  it.  When  we  reflect 
that  comparatively  so  few  houses  are  built  in  this 
country  without  the  use  of  brick;  and  those  brick 
having  to  be  burned,  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
of  the  immensity  of  the  business.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  my  poor  abilities  are  inadequate  to  the 
task,  yet,  it  having  been  assigned  to  me  by  your  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some 
views  of  the  subject,  as  they  have  been  impressed  on 
my  mind,  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

A  well  burned  kiln  of  brick  is  at  once  a  source  of 
delight,  as  well  as  profit,  to  the  brick-maker;  while 
a  “salmon,”  or  “stuck”  kiln,  is  like  the  ague  and 
fever,  “hard  to  get  rid  of.”  In  the  latter  event  I 
have  seen  the  owner  look  very  much  like  he  wanted 
to  kill  somebody,  and  then  commit  suicide  himself. 

'Phe  question  then  arises,  how  best  to  secure  good 
burns,  and  how  to  avoid  having  bad  ones? 


1st.  See  that  the  brick  are  sufficiently  dry  before 
being  set  in  the  kiln,  and  as  uniformly  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  made  of  soft  mud,  or  stifl"  clay,  they  should 
be  of  a  solidity  as  not  to  be  easily  indented  with  the 
knuckles.  That  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as 
much  loss  may  be  incurred  by  squeezing  or  burst¬ 
ing  in  process  of  burning. 

2d.  Have  the  brick  properly  set.  This  is  a  point 
to  which  I  attach  much  weight,  and  one  which  is 
often  neglected.  Good  setting  assures  regularity  in 
heating,  as  well  as  a  saving  of  time,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  often  causes  cold  spots,  thus  giving  the  burner 
much  trouble,  besides  a  loss  to  the  owner.  Not  only 
so,  brick  well  set  are  in  good  condition  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  purchasers,  who  often  come  to  the  yards 
to  see  what  they  are  buyiDg.  In  regard  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  setting,  I  prefer  the  system  of  two  on  two  for 
the  rough,  and  four  courses  deep  for  the  press  brick. 
All  to  be  checkered  throughout  the  kiln,  above  the 
arches  and  within  three  courses  of  the  top.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  flues  or  spaces  well 
open  at  the  top  of  the  arches  to  admit  of  the  heat  as¬ 
cending  readily. 

FUEL. 

The  kiln  being  set,  doors  walled  up  and  daubed, 
and  the  platting  turned  up,  is  now  ready  for  firing. 
Fuel  is  a  very  important  item,  and  enters  largely  in¬ 
to  the  cost  of  brick-making.  The  “best  that  I  have 
any  knowledge  of  (price  being  considered,  and  nat¬ 
ural  gas  accepted)  is  bituminous,  or  soft  coal.  The 
Cumberland  mines  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  West  Virginia  mines,  abound  in  coal  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  unsurpassed  for 
brick  burning.  Anthracite  coal  and  coke  both  do 
good  service  in  water  smoking  and  heating,  but 
have  not  the  flash  and  coloring  properties  of  the  soft 
coal. 

Long  will  I  remember  our  excursion  to  the  brick 
works  in  the  natural  gas  belt  at  Marion,  Indiana, 
one  year  ago.  It  recalls  pleasant  memories.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  a  land  of  enchantment. 

almost  imagined  that  the  flames  bursting  from  the 
earth  in  every  direction,  were  called  forth  by  the 
genii  of  old,  at  the  bidding  of  Aladdin.  More  won¬ 
derful  still,  when  I  looked  in  the  arches  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  kilns,  and  saw  the  strong,  white  heat,  I  uncon¬ 
sciously  looked  for  the  fuel,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
a  few  pipes  leading  to  the  doors  of  the  arches,  I 
turned  to  my  friend  beside  me  and  said,  what  next? 

But,  Mr.  President,  few  of  us  enjoy  those  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  we  all  do  not. 
And  this  leads  me  to  inquire  of  the  scientists  of  this 
convention— what  is  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  future?  Is 
it  still  secreted  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth?  Or 
does  it  rest  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Storm  King?  Per¬ 
haps  the  embryo  brick-maker  is  now  living  who  will 
see  the  mystery  revealed. 

FIRING. 

I  would  recommend  slow  firing  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  until  the  water  smoke  begins  to  thin,  in¬ 
creasing  gradually  until  the  top  is  heating  up.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  arches  from  getting  on 
a  settling  heat  until  the  fire  is  well  to  the  top— and 
by  no  means  allow  the  platting  to  be  tightened  until 
the  top  becomes  hot,  and  the  soot  burned  off.  At 
this  stage  the  fires  must  be  increased,  and  kept  up 
steadily  until  the  kiln  is  finished.  The  coal  should 
be  kept  as  thin  and  level  on  the  grates  as  possible 
from  the  beginning.  I  believe  in  thin  coal  and 
bright  fires  as  being  the  better  way  to  promote  com¬ 
bustion.  I  am  sure  that  in  this  particular  many 
mistakes  are  made.  Too  much  coal  being  thrown 
in  at  once,  it  becomes  caked,  and,  not  burning 
freely,  is  roused  with  the  long  bar,  which  causes  too 
much  heat,  thereby  sticking  or  melting  the  arches. 
Light  firing,  and  often,  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable 
—as  by  that  means  a  stronger  heat  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  with  less  danger  to  the  arches.  My  remedy 
for  a  cold  spot  is  to  take  off  the  platting,  and  pile  the 
brick  edgewise  around  it  five  or  six  courses  high  in 
form  of  a  chimney.  By  that  means  the  cold  air  is 
excluded,  and  the  chimney  causing  a  draft  to  it,  the 
fire  follows  and  it  is  soon  heated.  In  regard  to  the 
time  necessary  for  burning,  it  varies  according  to 
locality,  some  clays  requiring  much  less  fire  than 
others.  In  our  section  we  take  from  six  to  eight 


days,  while  I  have  been  told  that  in  Philadelphia 
good  kilns  have  been  turned  out  in  from  three  to 
four  days. 

THE  K  LN. 

Now  as  to  the  kind  of  kiln  best  adapted  to  burning 
brick.  The  old  fashioned,  up  draft,  or  Dutch  kiln, 
has  been  in  vogue  much  longer  than  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  extends  is  in  the 
majority  at  the  present  time.  While  their  utility 
can  not  be  questioned,  I  think  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  change.  There  are  a  great  many  of  other 
kinds  in  use  all  over  the  country  that  are  producing 
most  excellent  results.  There  are  several  styles  of 
up  draft,  furnace  kilns,  all  of  which  are  doing  good 
work.  We  built  one  in  our  yard  last  spring,  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  While  there  is  not  much  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor  over  the  old  style, 
yet  the  brick  are  less  liable  to  damage  when  set  wet, 
and  are  cleaner  when  burned.  Besides,  the  arches 
do  not  spalt,  nor  are  they  so  easy  to  stick  as  in  the 
old  way.  But,  while  not  using  them,  I  must,  by  nc 
means,  forget  to  mention  the  arch  topped,  down 
draft  kilns,  of  which  there  are  many  in  successful 
operation,  and  all  turning  out  a  fine  grade  of  brick 
They  have  no  black  head  arch  brick,  and  salmon  are 
scarce  within  their  walls.  Then  there  is  the  rotarj 
apartment  kiln,  such  as  the  Hoffman  and  others 
They  are  very  expensive  to  build,  and,  I  believe,  nol 
many  of  them  are  in  existence  in  this  country.  It 
addition  to  the  above,  I  have  read  of  several  recem 
inventions,  but  as  1  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  car 
say  nothing.  However,  as  improvement  is  the  orde 
of  the  day,  it  may  be  that  “  the  ”  kiln  of  the  futurt 
will  be  found  among  them.  Now  a  few  remark! 
about 

THE  BURNER. 

His  position  is  no  sinecure  in  the  yard.  It  is  ont 
of  great  responsibility.  He  is  the  “  pilot  ”  who  is  t( 
steer  the  ship  safely  into  port.  If  he  allows  his  hear 
to  become  muddled  by  drink,  or  falls  asleep  at  hi 
post,  confusion  ensues.  The  ship  will  drift  with  th< 
winds,  or  perhaps  run  into  the  breakers,  and  sal 
mon  brick”  will  be  the  consequence.  If  the  firm' 
bank  account  is  in  a  plethoric  condition,  and  thi 
yard  paying  big  dividends,  rest  assured  the  burne 
has  contributed  his  share  toward  that  happy  result 
The  genuine  burner  naturally  takes  great  pride  ii 
his  work.  When  he  has  turned  out  a  No.  1  kiln,  hi 
gazes  at  it  with  the  same  admiration  and  satisfactioi 
that  the  artist  does  at  a  fine  picture  which  he  ha 
just  finished. 

What,  then,  are  the  qualifications  necessary  to  i 
good  burner  ? 

They  are,  first,  Sobriety  — A  drunken  man  can  no 
be  trusted  in  any  position.  Second.  Integrity 
—Honesty  toward  his  employer  is  indispensable 
Third.  Industry.— To  enable  him  to  be  on  the  aleri 
and  wide  awake  at  all  times.  Fourth.  Good  judg 
ment.— Without  which  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  th 
result. 

If  you  are  in  want  of  a  burner,  and  a  man  wit 
the  above  qualities  applies  for  the  place,  (provide 
he  understands  his  business  thoroughly,)  en^ag 
him  at  once.  That  kind  are  scarce.  "The  wood 
are  not  full  of  them.”  Much  has  been  said  (an 
justly  too)  about  men  going  to  sleep  at  night  an 
letting  the  tires  die  out.  But,  I  ask,  are  we  nc 
ourselves  partly  at  fault,  in  allowing  them  to  tak 
too  many  watches?  There  should  be  a  separate  da 
and  night  gang.  For  men  need  rest  as  well  as  “loc< 
motives,”  and  they  can  not  do  justice  to  their  en 
ployers,  when  they  work  all  day  and  all  night.  An 
Isay,  all  honor  to  the  men,  who,  after  working  a 
day,  faithfully  perform  their  duties  through  th 
lonely  hours  of  the  night,  while  their  employers  ai 
asleep  in  their  beds.  Through  rain  and  storm  tht 
stand  to  their  posts,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  wa< 
in g  in  the  water  to  fire  their  kilns.  I  say  such  me 
deserve  recognization  at  our  hands,  and  earn  all  th 
pay  they'  get. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  a  word  in  conclusion.  I  d 
not  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  written  one  word,  < 
advanced  a  single  idea,  that  will  benefit  any  men 
ber  of  my  craft.  But,  I  will  indulge  the  hor  e  thi 
in  the  discussion  which  follows,  many  points  mi 
be  elicited,  and  many  theories  and  practical  su 
gestions  advocated,  that  will  redound  to  the  goc 
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of  the  entire  profession.  If  such  should  be  the  case, 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied.  [Applause.] 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Moulding— The  matter  of  burning  brick  has 
been  before  us,  and  there  are  several  little  points 
mentioned  in  that  paper  that  may  be  of  moment.  I 
think  they  are  well  known.  I  don’t  remember  that 
the  question  of  hard  coal  screenings  was  mentioned 
in  that  essay,  and  I  would  say  in  our  locality  and 
Haverstraw  and  many  other  places  where  screenings 
can  be  gotten  it  forms  a  very  important  feature.  In 
Chicago  we  probably  use  a  larger  amount  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  than  is  often  used.  We  find  it  best.  It  usual¬ 
ly  takes  us  from  twenty-seven  hours  to  three  or  four 
days  to  burn  ;  we  do  it  because  we  use  these  screen¬ 
ings.  We  use  many  carloads  of  these  screenings,  and 
we  get  very  hard  brick,  sometimes  a  little  bit  porous, 
but  a  much  better  brick  than  we  can  get  in  any 
other  way.  Now,  I  don’t  know  about  our  brother 
who  uses  oil,  but  there  has  been  an  innovation  in 
this  respect.  Now,  Brother  Adams  burns  about  eight 
or  ten  days  in  some  of  his  kilns,  and  I  can  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  We  used  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  got 
down  to  six  or  seven  days  by  judicious  management, 
getting  the  heat  up  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Purington— You  say  you  used  to  burn  twelve 
days?  How  did  you  reduce  it  to  six  or  seven  ?  By 
coal  screenings? 

Mr.  Moulding — No,  sir;  that  was  only  part  of  the 
reason.  We  burn  three  days  and  three  nights  in¬ 
stead  of  six  days  and  six  nights.  You  will  scarcely 
believe  it,  when  I  tell  you  that  with  coal  and  wood 
we  burn  our  brick  for  thirty-five  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Adams— This  question  of  burning  is  a  great 
and  important  question.  I  want  to  say  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Moulding  that  I  have  burned  with  coal  and  with 
wood  and  with  coke,  and  now  with  natural  gas.  I 
used  coal  screenings  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  my 
father  used  them  fifty  years  ago,  We  burn  slow  and 
take  our  time.  I  would  burn  eighteen  days  if  it  were 
necessary. 

Mr.  McAvoy— I  want  to  say  that  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Chicago  is  misleading,  for  the 
brick-makers  of  Chicago  do  not  burn  for  color.  They 
simply  fire  their  kiln  and  when  they  are  heated  they 
are  burned,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  to  burn  for  color.  We  can  not'burn  them  in 
three  days.  I  have  seen  them  burning  brick  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  they  can  not  compare  with  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  Their  brick  are  white,  and  if  they 
put  enough  fire  to  them  to  burn  them  red  it  would 
spoil  them,  while  we  are  obliged  to  put  fire  to  the 
brick  to  give  them  the  color. 

Mr.  McCain— I  think  a  great  deal  of  Brother  Mc¬ 
Avoy  and  I  came  from  the  same  city,  but  I  will  have 
to  be  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  question  with  regard 
to  burning  brick  in  three  days,  burning  for  color 
too,  and  you  can  put  from  a  car  load  to  a  car  load 
and  a  half  of  this  fine  coal  dust  in  your  brick  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  water  smoking  is  finished  put  fire 
to  the  kiln  as  fast  as  possible  and  you  can  burn  a  kiln 
of  brick  forty-eight  feet  high  with  wood  in  three  days 
and  three  nights. 

Mr  (  McAvoy— Where  ? 

Mr.  McCain— Anywhere.  It  is  the  coal  that  does 
it.  There  is  one  thing  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  couple  of  years  that  we 
learned  that— a  kiln  of  brick  with  the  coal  on  top  is 
the  best  way  to  burn  a  kiln  of  brick.  When  you  talk 
about  burning  a  kiln  of  brick  on  time  we  can  not 
estimate  it  for  places  differ.  I  believe  I  have  burned 
brick  everywhere,  and  every  place  you  go  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  different  quality  of  fuel  and  clay  and  you 
must  use  vour  own  judgment,  and  no  brick  can  be 
burned  without  fire.  My  plan  of  burning  is  to  get 
the  top  of  our  kiln  hot  as  soon  as  possible  and  then 
we  can  get  our  brick  burned  on  the  top  course. 

D.  P.  Guise— I  desire  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject. 

I  have  used  coal  screenings  in  different  ways.  I  have 
mixed  it  through  the  clay  and  found  it  would  not 
work.  It  made  my  brick  brittle.  They  were  burned 
hard  but  would  fall  to  pieces,  would  not  stand  up  at 
all.  I  tried  another  manner,  that  was  platting,  leav¬ 
ing  each  opening  so  I  would  have  a  space  of  the 
width  of  my  finger,  the  latter  platting  leaving  a  space 
of  about  two  inches  and  the  other  put  crossways 
leaving  a  small  space  open.  In  place  of  putting  three 


on  three  I  put  five  on  two.  I  have  tried  both  single 
and  double  platting.  In  using  the  single  platting  I 
find  there  is  too  much  cold  goes  in.  Now,  with  the 
double  platting  you  get  all  the  coal  you  want  and 
never  put  the  coal  on  until  you  hear  it  snap. 

Mr.  Adams — Where  do  you  put  it? 

Mr.  Guise — On  top  of  the  kiln.  Put  just  enough 
in  to  start  it  at  first,  and  keep  filling  it  up. 

Mr.  McAvoy — Don’t  it  spoil  the  color  of  your  brick? 
Mr.  Guise— Not  at  all.  My  brick  are  all  dark.  A 
gentleman  who  travels  for  a  company  in  Illinois 
told  me  he  never  saw  a  clay  that  burned  so  clear. 
The  brick  in  many  places  are  the  same  color  from 
the  arch  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  color  seems  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  brick  are  vitrified. 

Mr.  Crafts—”  What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison.”  If  we  were  to  fix  our  brick  that  way 
we  would  ruin  the  whole  kiln.  We  set  our  brick  by 
putting  two  courses  of  double  platting,  then  com¬ 
mence  to  cover  over  with  machine  iron.  We  follow 
it  up  until  we  cover  the  whole  kiln  with  machine 
iron,  and  when  we  take  the  top  off  to  look  at  the  brick 
they  are  all  well  burned. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  in  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  subject  of  oil  burning  or  “  Some  Essentials 
to  Success  in  the  Use  of  Oil  as  a  Fuel,”  but  as  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  lead  in  discussion  is  not  here 
and  the  time  is  limited,  we  will  have  to  pass  it. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  want  to  speak  of. 
We  have  had  with  us  during  this  convention  several 
gentlemen  from  beyond  the  border  line  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  One  gentleman  has  come  from  the  far  north 
land  of  Novia  Scotia.  I  have  noticed  that  he  has  at¬ 
tended  our  sessions  regularly,  and  yet  has  taken  no 
part  in  the  discussions;  it  occurs  to  me  that  may  be 
he  has  kept  silent  thinking  it  improper  fora  foreign¬ 
er  to  take  an  active  part  in  our  work.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  They  are  all  very  welcome,  and  I  want  to 
introduce  a  resolution  thanking  the  gentlemen  from 
foreign  lands  for  attending  and  inviting  them  to 
come  again. 

Mr.  Pike— Second  the  motion— carried  unanim¬ 
ously. 

Cries  for  “  MacLean.” 

Mr.  MacLean— I  am  a  foreigner,  and  if  I  did  not 
know  you  so  well,  it  might  be  a  piece  of  effrontery  to 
place  myself  among  so  many  people  of  foreign 
nationality,  but  it  is  not  my  first  experience  in  your 
country.  I  have  made  and  expended  upwards  of 
f‘2,000,000  in  your  country,  but  not  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  But  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time,  gen¬ 
tlemen.  My  native  country  may  not  be  as  progress¬ 
ive  as  yours,  but  it  is  a  nice  place  to  live,  and  many 
thousands  of  Americans  spend  their  vacation  with 
us  at  Novia  Scotia.  Where  I  have  one  dollar  invested 
in  my  own  country  I  have  ten  dollars  invested  in 
this  country.  I  came  to  this  convention  on  invita¬ 
tion  of  our  honorable  secretary,  and  I  am  very  glad 
I  did.  I  have  learned  many  important  lessons. 
Thanking  you  for  the  courtesies  you  have  shown  me 
since  I  came,  I  will  retire.  [Applause.] 

Secretary  Randall— This  brings  us  to  the 

QUESTION  BOX. 

Mr.  McCain— Just  a  moment.  There  was  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Morrison,  and  I  was 
one  of  that  committee,  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  me 
to  report.  We  found  him  improving,  and  I  think  if 
I  had  spent  another  hour  with  him  talking  brick  we 
would  have  had  him  down  here.  I  stayed  until  Mr. 
Ittner  told  me  I  would  kill  or  cure  him  with  my 
talking,  and,  as  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  I 
thought  I  hid  better  leave  before  I  did  any  damage. 
Mr.  Morrison  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
member  of  the  convention  call  on  him  at  his  home. 

Secretary  Randall— The  first  question  is,  "Why 
is  it  that  heat  does  not  dry  brick,  and  what  does?” 

Mr.  Taylor— I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
answer  that  question.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you 
never  can  dry  brick  by  heat  alone. 

A  Voice—”  Well,  that  will  do.” 

Mr.  Taylor— That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say  at 
first,  but  was  chopped  off  before  I  got  out  that  word 
alone.  The  only  thing  that  will  dry  brick  is  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  the  best  way  of  creating  ventilation 
you  must  find  out.  Sometimes  the  sun  will  do  it,  if 
you  have  no  other  means.  The  blower  Mill  do  it, 
and  the  exhaust  fan  will  do  it. 


The  way  to  dry  clay  properly  and  thoroughly  is  to 
do  it  as  near  as  possible  by  natural  laws.  Now, 
some  gentleman  spoke  about  shutting  himself  in  a 
dryer  and  it  seemed  like  a  sweat  box.  Now,  if  he 
had  punched  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  drier  the  bot¬ 
tom  air  would  have  gotten  hot  and  commenced  to 
dry  the  brick.  Everyone  wants  to  know  the  true 
and  best  way  of  drying  his  clay.  You  don’t  care 
how  I  dry  my  clay.  Mr.  McCain,  of  Denver,  wants 
to  know  how  to  dry  his  clay.  Mr.  Adams  wants  to 
know  how  to  dry  his  clay,  and  so  it  is  with  Mr.  Pur¬ 
ington  and  every  one  else.  I  have  no  factory.  I  am 
an  employe.  But  some  of  you  gentlemen  have 
never  seen  Long  Island  clays.  When  you  come  over 
there  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  through  our  factory. 
That  factory  has  a  drier  that  I  will  guarantee  is  bet¬ 
ter  ventilated  and  drier  than  this  room  we  are  sit¬ 
ting  in. 

When  I  was  in  Chicago  nineteen  years  ago  an  old 
western  farmer  had  a  lot  of  corn  on  his  hands,  and 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  ”  if  you  understand  drying 
of  clay  you  can,  perhaps,  help  me  to  dry  my  corn.” 
I  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  I  can  do.”  He  said,  “if 
I  can  get  a  draft  through  my  corn,  I  will  be  all 
right.”  I  said,  “  all  right.”  I  went  in  his  bins  and 
looked  at  them.  I  took  long  pieces  of  gas  pipe  and 
encased  them  in  six  inch  cylinders  of  porous  terra 
cotta — that  was  not  an  idea  of  my  own,  but  some¬ 
thing  I  had  read  about.  In  every  eight  feet  in  his 
bins  I  put  iron  gas  pipes  surrounded  by  six  inches  of 
porous  terra  cotta,  and  this  gave  the  ventilation 
through  his  corn.  Now,  the  old  farmer  gave  me  an 
idea.  I  dry  my  terra  cotta  on  exactly  the  same 
principle. 

Secretary  Randall — The  next  question  is:  “Is 
it  necessary  to  dry  brick  made  by  the  dry  process 
before  being  set  in  the  kiln.” 

Mr.  Sibley — I  think  that  has  been  very  well 
answered. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  question  is  not  a 
question  but  a  suggestion.  It  is  addressed  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Pearson  and  reads  as  follows:  “I  would  like 
to  make  one  suggestion  in  regard  to  making  brick— 
that  is,  pressed  brick.  Pressed  brick  are  all  made 
one  size  at  present,  and  when  the  brick-layer  lays 
them  he  lays  them  all  one  way.  The  pressed 
and  common  brick  are  not  bound  together  by  laying 
the  pressed  brick  crosswise  as  a  binder,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  all  pressed  brick  fronts  crack  and 
shift  away  from  the  common  brick ;  that  has  been 
my  experience. 

“  My  suggestion  would  be  to  make  a  pressed  brick 
the  same  length  as  it  is  now,  but  just  double  the 
width  or  a  little  more,  to  make  the  exact  width  of  a 
nine  inch  wall.  That  kind  of  a  brick  would,  in  my 
opinion,  strengthen  the  wall. 

“Six  or  seven  rows  of  brick  could  be  laid,  and  the 
seventh  or  eighth  row  the  double- width  brick  could 
be  used  as  a  binder.  In  that  way,  when  the  front  of 
a  house  is  finished  it  is  well  bound  together,  and  the 
long  side  of  the  brick  is  only  visible.  Hope  my  sug¬ 
gestion  will  receive  consideration,  and  that  the 
double  brick  will  be  manufactured  and  put  on  the 
market.”  Yours,  etc. 

“Suggestor.” 

Secretary  Randall — The  next  question  is, 
“When  making  brick  by  the  stiff  clay  process,  should 
clay  be  worked  as  soft  as  the  machine  will  admit  of 
to  produce  the  best  results  ?  ” 

Mr.  Purington— That  depends  entirely  upon  the 
kind  of  clay  you  are  working.  I  don’t  know  that 
any  general  answer  would  cover  that  question.  You 
work  some  clays  a  great  deal  stiffer  than  others.  The 
stiffer  you  work  your  clay,  the  more  power  it  requires. 

Secretary  Randall— If  you  work  your  clay  stiff 
you  get  a  denser  body,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Purington— Yes. 

Secretary  Randall — Before  the  next  question  I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two.  During  this  convention 
some  things  have  occurred  that  would  have  caused 
a  disturbance  a  year  or  two  ago.  We  have  taken  up 
subjects  here  that  we  would  not  have  dared  to  speak 
on  at  the  earlier  conventions.  I  know  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  some  one  was  considerably  exercised  because 
we  had  a  machine  man  on  the  programme.  This 
year  we  have  had  an  excellent  paper  by  a  machine 
man  (Mr.  Cunningham)  about  machinery,  and  a 
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splendid  paper  by  a  drier  man  (Mr.  Callaway)  on 
drying,  and  no  complaints  or  criticisms  heard.  This 
is  very  gratifying.  It  indicates  progress.  We  are 
getting  broader  and  more  liberal  each  year.  The 
good  seed  sown  has  taken  root ;  aye,  is  bearing 
fruit  and  a  rich  harvest  is  assured. 

The  next  question  is,  “  Which  is  the  most  desirable 
kiln,  the  old  style  or  the  down  draft  for  burning 
paving  or  building  brick  ?  ” 

Mr.  McAvoy— While  I  am  an  old  fogy  and  have 
not  been  brought  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  some 
other  people  have,  as  to  burning  with  up  draft  kilns, 

I  believe,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  down  draft 
kiln,  that  they  are  the  best.  I  don’t  say  that  in 
favor  of  any  patentee,  but  I  do  think  they  are  the 
most  economical. 

Mr.  Moulding— While  I  was  in  the  old  country 
some  time  ago,  I  did  not  see  any  open  top  kilns  at 
all,  and  I  visited  some  large  concerns  as  well  as 
some  small  concerns.  The  smallest  concern  I  saw 
made  50,000  brick  a  year,  and  they  use  down  draft 
kilns. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  question  is  “in¬ 
asmuch  as  natural  gas  seems  to  be  the  ideal  fuel 
for  burning  brick,  has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
use  manufactured  fuel  gas,  which  has  been  shown 
by  experiments  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.,  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  can  be  produced  at  about  seven 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  with  sixty  or  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  heating  capacity  of  natural  gas.” 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  will  say  that  I  know  of  one  kiln 
being  run  by  artificial  gas  at  Brussels,  Ills.,  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  is,  I  think,  a  resident  of  Norwalk. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  an  excellent  gentleman,  and  if  you 
will  write  him,  he  will  gladly  give  you  any  infor¬ 
mation  he  can,  with  reference  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Coleman— I  think  the  question  of  fuel  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  looked  into  this  year.  I  sim¬ 
ply  wish  to  state  now,  that  I  have  visited  this  brick¬ 
yard  that  Mr.  Eudaly  speaks  of  at  Brussels,  Ills.,  and 
saw  the  brick  that  were  burned  by  this  fuel  gas.  I 
saw  Mr.  Fowler,  the  superintendent  of  the  works, 
and  he  said,  he  thought  they  could  get  better  results 
with  it,  but  that  they  had  to  be  much  more  careful 
with  the  artificial  heat  than  with  wood,  on  account 
of  the  extra  heat  increasing  the  liability  to  melt  the 
kiln  of  brick  together.  Mr.  Thomas  told  me  the  rea¬ 
son  for  putting  in  the  gas  at  Brussels  in  burning  his 
brick,  was  the  coal  they  had  there  discolored  the 
brick,  and  they  were  compelled  to  use  gas  and  put 
in  Siemen’s  burners. 

Mr.  McGraw — I  don’t  see  why  in  burning  with 
gas  you  are  more  apt  to  overburn  your  brick,  because 
any  person  can  look  in  and  see  the  color  of  the 
brick,  and  by  simply  turning  a  valve  up  or  down 
the  heat  can  be  regulated  exactly.  The  Star  Brick 
Company,  at  Pittsburgh,  are  using  gas  very  success¬ 
fully. 

A  Member— I  think  the  works  referred  to  by  Mr. 
McGraw  are  using  continuous  kilns.  They  could 
not  use  their  system  in  ordinary  brick  kilns.  These 
gas  producers  would  not  be  suited  to  the  ordinary 
brick  plant  at  all. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  question  is  “The 
Baltimore  Sun  of  January  15,  1892,  contains  an  ar¬ 
ticle  reporting  a  speech  by  a  Mr.  Ogden  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  Taxpayers’  Association,  in  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  states  ‘  That  vitrified  brick  have  been  a  failure, 
or  do  not  wear  well  at  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  City, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  are  for  heavy  travel  failures 
at  Chicago  and  Columbus,  Ohio.’  Can  any  one  give 
information  on  this  point?  ” 

Mr.  Pike— As  far  as  Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  concerned, 
I  live  near  there  and  I  know  paving  brick  has  been 
down  there  eighteen  years  and  has  given  splendid 
satisfaction.  Some  of  the  brick  were  taken  to  the 
Exhibit  at  Indianapolis  a  few  years  ago,  and  those 
who  were  at  the  convention  at  Indianapolis  last  year 
saw  them,  and  know  that  the  brick  were  exhibited 
after  laying  in  the  streets  ten  to  eighteen  years  and 
were  very  little  worn.  Vitrified  brick  have  come  to 
stay.  [Applause.]  That  matter  has  been  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  the  past  year  in  our  official  organ. 

Mr.  Lant— I  move  a  copy  of  the  Clay  Worker  con¬ 
taining  report  of  this  convention  be  sent  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 


Mr.  Arnold— Second  the  motion— carried. 

Mr.  Eudaly— We  have  not  answered  the  question 
in  regard  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  fully.  The  Sun  in¬ 
cludes  other  cities  besides  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  I 
think  there  are  gentlemen  here  that  know  something 
about  the  question  as  to  where  paving  brick  have 
given  satisfaction  in  these  cities. 

Mr.  McGraw— I  can  speak  for  Allegheny  City. 
There  was  a  manufacturer  who  put  down  a  brick 
pavement  on  Stockton  avenue  about  three  squares, 
he  put  it  down  at  his  own  expense  as  a  sample  pave¬ 
ment  and  it  wore  out,  and  he  put  it  down  again  and 
it  is  still  wearing  out. 

Mr.  Porington— I  want  to  ask  Mr.  McGraw  one 
question.  Of  what  were  those  brick  made? 

Mr.  McGraw— I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Purington— Were  they  made  of  pure  clay  ? 

Mr.  Mawhinney,  of  Pittsburgh  — They  were 
simply  fire-brick  and  not  fit  for  street  paving  pur¬ 
poses.'  [Applause.]  They  were  poor  brick. 

Mr.  Purington — So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone 
it  is  impossible  to  vitrify  fire  clay.  All  paving  brick 
I  have  seen  of  fire  clay  are  failures,  and  I  believe  al¬ 
ways  will  be. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  very  seldom  take  issue  with  my 
friend  Purington,  but  I  know  a  number  of  firms  who 
use  what  they  call  fire  clay  and  they  make  magnifi¬ 
cent  brick;  but  it  is  not  what  you  would  call  fire 
clay.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  clay  Mr.  Purington  calls 
fire  clay.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  millions  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  made  of  so  called  fire-clay. 

Mr.  Purington— Like  Mr.  Eudaly,  in  reference  to 
myself,  I  very  seldom  differ  from  Mr.  Eudaly,  but 
in  reply  to  his  statement,  I  want  to  know  if  he  ever 
saw  a  fire  clay  vitrified? 

Mr.  Taylor— I  think  we  are  a  little  bit  off  of  the 
issue.  Mr.  Eudaly  made  a  statement  in  regard  to 
a  clay  that  he  said  was  “called  a  fire  clay."  What 
makes  fire  clay  a  fire  clay?  Because  it  resists  heat. 
Very  much  that  is  called  fire  clay  is  not  a  fire  clay 
at  all.  You  can  not  make  good  wearing  brick  out  of 
fire  clay,  nor  a  good  weather  brick  out  of  fire-clay. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Dowler— Good  paving  brick  must  be  made  of 
fluxible  material. 

Secretary  Randall— Mr.  President,  I  have  found 
one  more  question  in  the  question  box.  I  think  it 
can  be  easily  disposed  of  because  no  one  can  answer 
it.  “  What  are  the  necessary  proportions  to  make 
paving  brick?” 

Mr.  McCain— I  put  that  question  there  for  this 
reason:  I  have  heard  while  the  gentlemen  have  been 
arguing  that  it  takes  a  certain  kind  of  clay  to  vitrify. 
Now,  our  opinion  is  this,  at  least  it  is  what  we  have 
gathered  from  our  experience,  that  it  takes  67  per 
cent,  of  silica,  17  of  alumina  and  the  balance  of  oxide 
of  iron. 

Mr.  Purington— I  will  answer  Mr.  McCain  by  say¬ 
ing  that  when  I  get  home  I  will  send  Mr.  McCain  a 
box  of  our  clays  and  he  can  analyze  them. 

Mr.  McAvoy— There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
that  the  only  clay  for  making  paving  brick  is  in  the 
West.  I  want  to  say  you  can  find  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
just  as  good  clay  as  there  is  in  the  West  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  paving  brick. 

President  Pearson — We  will  now  hear  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS. 

Mr.  Pike,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  read  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  are  tendered  to  the 
Washington  brick  manufacturers,  to  the  Washington 
Builders’  Exchange,  and  all  citizens  of  this  city  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  make  our  Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  a  success.  From  the  first  moment  of  our  ar¬ 
rival  in  Washington  nothing  has  been  omitted  that 
could  add  to  our  comfort  or  pleasure.  Their  hospi¬ 
tality  has  been  of  that  generous  genuine  kind,  the 
memory  of  which  we  shall  carry  to  our  homes  as  a 
benediction  and  a  blessing  forever,  and  to  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  to  our  happiness  and 
assisted  in  our  success  we  tender  our  heartfelt 
thanks. 


Resolved,  That  we  heartily  thank  the  press  oi  this 
city  for  the  fairness  and  ability  shown  in  their  re¬ 


ports  of  the  convention. 

E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa.  111., 

A.  L.  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky., 

H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa., 

E.  D.  Brockway,  Fiskkill,  N.  Y., 
vnium  MrfiRiw  Pittsburgh.  Pa.. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy— I  move  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions  by  a  standing  vote. 

Mr.  Elder,  Indianapolis — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Pearson — 1  would  like  to  announce 
that  there  will  be  conveyances  here  in  the  morning 
at  the  hours  of  nine,  ten  and  eleven  to  convey  those 
who  wish  to  visit  the  brick  yards  of  the  Ivy  City 
brick  company  and  the  Washington  brick  machine 
company.  The  excursion  to  Mt.  Vernon  occurs  at 
two  o’clock.  All  are  invited.  No  tickets  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
convention  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
executive  committee. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Aurora,  Ind. 
Jones  &  Clemans,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Woolley  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Anderson,  Ind. 
A.  R.  Root,  Alexandria,  Va. 

W.  C.  Warner,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I.  W.  Pike,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

E.  R.  Harper,  Akron,  Ohio. 

McCausland  Bros.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  M.  Walker  (Adrian  B.  &  T.  Co.),  Adrian,  Mich. 

D.  S.  Hildeorand,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Dashields,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  &  A.  Wehr,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  X.  Donnelly,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  H.  Classen,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ferguson  &  McCord,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Wm.  Garig,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

J.  Geo.  Stamm,  Butler,  Pa. 

Geo.  M.  Fiske,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bardolph  Fire  Clay  Works,  Liardolph,  Ill. 

Wilbur  F.  Miller,  Brunswick,  Md. 

Philadelphia  &  Boston  Face  Brick  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  H.  Snell,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

J.  I.  Wilson,  Butler,  Pa. 

M.  E.  Jacobs,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Hector  MacLeau  (National  B.  &  T.  Co.),  Bridgeton, 
Novia  Scotia. 

James  E.  Howard,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  England  Steam  Brick  Co.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Elias  Petts,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  E.  Croll  (Buffalo  Box  Factory),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frey  Sheckler  &  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

Smith  &  Winchester,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  P.  Merwin,  Berlin,  Conn. 

M.  H.  Donnelly,  Berlin,  Conn. 

A.  J.  Baggs,  Bridgeport,  O. 

J.  W.  Crary,  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 

Wm.  Alsip,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Max  A.  Th.  Boehncke,  Centinella,  Cal. 

Cleveland  Wheelbarrow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

B.  B.  Hart,  Clinton,  la. 

C.  McCluer,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

F.  Stanford,  Corry,  Pa. 

Tiffany  Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  H.  Alsip,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Philip  Lichenstadt,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  F.  Barron,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Chicago  Ill. 

John  E.  Frohland,  Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  A.  Guignard,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  O. 

H.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Chas.  T.  Davis,  Chicago  Ill. 

P.  L.  Simpson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wm.  Simpson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  O.  Dorman,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Moulding,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  M.  Scott,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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S.  S.  Chisholm,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  C.  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Boyd,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  J.  Flood,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

John  P.  Weaver,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

L,  C.  Besley,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Parry  Bros.  <fc  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I.  C.  Wheeler,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Otto  Geissen,  Canton,  O. 

L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  O. 

A.  Bonnot,  Canton,  O. 

John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala. 

S.  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester,  Pa. 

E.  S.  Pike,  Chenoa,  111. 

Michael  Adams,  Canton,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Sawyer  Bros.,  Clinton,  Mass. 

W.  H,  Coleman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  E.  Sutherland,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  M.  Harry  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Huyett  &  Smith  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  D.  Cummer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  Amman,  Decatur,  Ill. 

J.  G.  Shea,  Decatur,  111. 

John  McCain,  Denver,  Colo. 

Davis  Brown,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Wm.  Hilton,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Heager,  Dundee,  Ill. 

C.  W.  Raymond,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

F.  P.  Rice,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Christian  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

C.  G.  Reese,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Robt.  W.  Taylor,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

J.  Phillip  Weyer,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa. 

R.  L.  Jones  (with  W.  B.  Mershon  <&  Co.),  East  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Mich. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

S.  P.  Speers,  Erleigh  Heights,  Robinson  P.  O.,  A.  A. 
Co.,  Md. 

E.  A.  Poe,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

J.  A.  Jackson,  Franklin,  Va. 

G.  L.  Pearce,  Fredricksburgh,  Va. 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Edwin  Brockway,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  P.  Alsip,  Grand  Fork,  N.  D. 

G.  B.  Drennan,  Galion,  Ohio. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburgh,  Ill. 

D.  P.  DeLong,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  Fairhall,  Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

R.  M.  Booker,  Hampton,  Va. 

J.  C.  Kenan,  Hummelston,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Kimpton,  Hampton.  Va. 

Philip  Goldrick,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

0.  H.  Root,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 

E.  C.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Potts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  E.  Chandler,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Paving  &  Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
W.  A.  Rhodes,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  K.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jos.  Flack,  Iudianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  O.  Whitney,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

H.  B.  Harmon,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Adams  Bros.  &  Payne,  Lynchburgh,  Va. 

W.  E.  Lant,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Philip  Donahue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Peter  Gernert,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  L.  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  Crossley,  Louisville,  Ky. 

G.  P.  Orendorff,  Lacon,  Ala. 

G.  F.  Horne,  Leeds  Junction,  Mass. 

John  Cubbins  &  Son,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  W.  Edmunds,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  W.  McMillan,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Burcham,  Millville,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Carpenter,  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Morrison,  Mitchell,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Keener  &  Son,  Middletown,  Pa. 


F.  T.  Melcher,  Marion,  Ind. 

R.  G.  Hancock,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Chase,  Macomb,  Ills. 

D  .C.  Goodrich,  National  Military  Home,  Kans. 

Geo.  Martin,  Naperville,  Ill. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

The  Ezra  D.  Fogg  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

H.  P.  Shares,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  B.  Farnsworth  (McLagon  Foundry  Co.),  New 
Haven  Conn. 

S.  P.  Crafts,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I.  L.  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  L.  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

G.  W.  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dennis  &  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

D.  G.  Harriman,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (19  Park  Place.) 
Jas.  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Irwin,  New  Cumberland,  Va. 

J.  A.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  S.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  .  a. 

J.  J.  Clarke,  New  Orleans,  La. 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  New  London,  Ohio. 

Eben  Smith,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Geo.  B.  Oldfield,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Chas.  B.  Oldfield,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Geo.  W.  Black,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  C.  Dyer,  Otter  River,  Mass. 

Henry  Livesey,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Richard  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Benjamin  Bertolet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peter  Byrne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Crawford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Conway,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  Collum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jacob  Dowler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Murrell  Dobbins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Abner  Dotterer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jas.  E.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harry  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thos.  Flood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  &  F.  Gillespie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  H.  Gesner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Webster  (Jarden  Brick  Co.),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Samuel  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  I.  McDurfee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Reeves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Siner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jos.  H.  Sentner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Keyser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  H.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Equitable  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  Waplington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Sharer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Sharer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  Peterman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  McLaren,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McGraw  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  P.  Howley  (Oakland  Brick  Co.),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  J.  Howley  (Oakland  Brick  Co.),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  Kew  &  Son,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wittmer  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  Mawhinney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Mawhinney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Winslow  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

J.  D.  Jensen,  Pekin,  Ill. 

J.  C.  Fuller,  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga. 

Robin  Main,  Roudout,  N.  Y. 

Montello  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  R.  Carter,  Sherwood,  Wis. 

J.  Salmen,  Slidell,  La. 

C.  &  L.  Merrick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  H.  Callaway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Hilgeman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  B.  Drummond,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


George  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thad.  Smith,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Williams,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Rann,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

G.  J.  Fickes,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

G.  I.  Turney,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

George  N.  Dyer,  South  Gardner,  Mass. 

T.  C.  Tridell,  Streator,  Ill. 

Jas.  R.  Ryan,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

D.  G.  Loomis,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q. 

Jas.  A.  Gray,  Saco,  Maine. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

John  A.  Hall,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

B.  G.  Atkins,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

E.  B.  Hall,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

R.  M.  Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

Chas.  F.  Hoff,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ed  Callahan,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

John  Doyle,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Vincennes  Calorific  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Vincennes 
Ind. 

F.  W.  Brandes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  B.  Pearson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  F.  O’Neill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hanks  &  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  Gleason,  (President  Ivy  City  Brick  Co.,)  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Theo.  L.  Holbrook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  H.  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  P.  Childs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  T.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  Dickover,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

G.  B.  Waite,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Ridgeway,  Wabash,  Ind. 

J.  W.  Everal,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Jas.  H.  Beggs,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

J.  W.  Penfleld  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

C.  P.  McDermot  (Wellington,  Machine  Works), 
Wellington,  Ohio. 

Jas.  B.  Crowell,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

Winston  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Winston,  N.  C. 

A.  D.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Damon  Brick  Co.,  Worcester,  Pa. 

D.  P.  Guise,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Norton,  York  Corner,  Maine. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

J.  B.  Griswold,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

A  LONG  BUT  PROFITABLE  TRIP. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Secy.  N.  B.  M.  A: 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend— I  returned  home  this 
morning,  after  experiencing  all  sorts  of  delays,  and 
was  near  sixty  instead  of  thirty-eight  hours,  under¬ 
way,  and  only  part  of  the  time  in  a  sleeper,  all  be¬ 
cause  the  ticket  agent  at  Washington  would  not  sell 
me  a  return  ticket  by  same  fast  train  that  had  taken 
me  on .  I  mention  these  facts  to  you  no w,  as  they  are 
fresh  in  my  memory,  so  you  will  be  able  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  various 
passenger  agents  as  will  enable  all  delegates  to  ob¬ 
tain  equally  good  accommodations  returning  as 
when  going. 

The  week  just  spent  in  Washington,  I  assure  you, 
will  ever  remain  in  pleasant  recollection,  for,  aside 
from  the  instruction  received,  by  the  reading  of  the 
different  papers,  and  the  honest  and  open-hearted 
discussions  that  followed,  there  were  the  friendly 
greetings  between  the  members  from  all  the  sections 
of  our  country,  many  of  them  who,  in  times  gone  by, 
had  worn  the  blue  and  the  gray,  and  I  only  regret 
that  there  should  have  been  so  few  of  the  latter. 

In  time  before  the  next  convention  is  to  meet,  I 
propose,  through  the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
to  make  apparent  to  my  fellow  brick-makers  of  the 
south  who  have  worn  the  gray,  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  associational  work,  and  say  to  them  by  all 
means  go  to  the  convention  and  learn  something, 
have  a  good  time,  and  receive  the  friendly  greeting 
of  the  boys  who  have  worn  the  blue.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  them  feel  and  do  better  in  the  future. 

As  to  the  Washington  brick-makers  they  have 
placed  us,  one  and  all,  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  never  be  able  to  repay,  for  their 
attentions  were  as  unceasing  as  their  hospitality  was 
open-hearted  and  bountiful,  and  the  meeting  which 
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was  called  to  order  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
board  the  Steamer  MacAllister,  upon  its  return 
trip  from  Mt.  Vernon,  was,  I  think,  a  very  fitting 
incident  and  enabled  all  whoso  desired,  to  express 
their  sense  of  gratitude  and  good  will. 

Kindly  remember  me  to  our  ex-president  and 
my  respected  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  and  please  say  to 
him,  that  it  was  a  distinguished  honor,  indeed,  to 
have  received  a  special  introduction  to  President 
Harrison,  after  the  general  receptiou  at  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Mansion  had  taken  place,  and  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  sentiments,  and  a  short 
and  pleasant  conversation  with  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate.  I  shall  hope  by  the  time  these  lines  reach 
you,  all  the  members  shall  have  safely  reach  their 
homes,  and  that  a  busy  and  prosperous  season  may 
be  awaiting  one  and  all,  and  now  with  my  best 
wishes  for  your  dear  wife  and  self,  and  many 
thanks  for  the  attentions  and  kindness  I  received 
at  your  hands  whilst  in  Washington,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Blaffer. 

New  Orleans,  Jan’y  18,  ’92. 

THE  TRIP  TO  MT.  VERNON. 

The  weather  god  looked  with  moist 
eyes  upon  the  National  Capital  during 
the  week  of  the  Convention.  However, 
it  would  take  something  much  more 
formidable  than  inclement  weather  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  those  who  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
objects  of  interest  about  Washington. 
While  they  would  have  enjoyed  sight¬ 
seeing  more  had  the  weather  bureau 
provided  less  rain  and  snow,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  alike,  faced  the  inevita¬ 
ble,  good-naturedly,  as  if  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  J ust 
before  the  final  adjournment  Thursday 
afternoon,  Old  Sol  appeared  upon  the 
scene  shedding  a  flood  of  bright,  cheery 
light  over  the  Convention,  and  involun¬ 
tarily  we  said:  “Thank  goodness,  we 
are  going  to  have  one  pleasant  day. 
To-morrow  will  be  fair  and  the  trip  to 
Mount  Vernon  will  be  enjoyable.” 
When  we  retired  for  the  night,  the  sky 
was  clear  and  we  sought  Morpheus  in  a 
happy  spirit — “But  oh,  what  a  difference 
in  the  morning.”  A  change  of  weather 
had  come,  sure  enough.  When  the 
curtains  of  night  had  parted,  about  a 
foot  of  snow  sifted  in.  The  Washington 
brethren,  the  Committee  on  Entertain¬ 
ment,  especially,  were  blue  for  they 
thought  a  postponement  necessary.  Not 
so  with  the  visitors.  They  said,  “Let 
the  weather  bureau  do  its  worst,  we’ll 
carry  out  the  programme,”  and  ’twas 
done. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  the 
brickyards.  Mr.  Albert  Gleason,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ivy  City  Brick  Co.,  provided  vehi¬ 
cles  for  all  who  wanted  to  visit  that 
company’s  plant,  and  very  many  went 
out  and  inspected  the  works,  which 
have  already  been  described  in  these 
columns.  At  2  p.  m.  all  in  attendance 


gathered  on  the  Steamer  “Macallister” 
for  the  trip  to  Mount  Vernon,  which 
proved  one  of  the  most  pleasant  social 
events  of  the  Convention.  The  boat  is 
a  splendid  craft,  built  especially  for 
such  occasions.  Everything  was  as 
comfortable  and  cosy  as  could  be.  A 
fine  brass  band  discoursed  sweet  music 
on  the  upper  deck,  while  below  there 
was  dancing  and  singing  galore.  In 
the  forward  cabin  a  tempting,  toothsome 
lunch  was  served  free,  and  many  were 
the  toasts  washed  down  with  punch  or 
coffee,  as  the  individual  tastes  dictated. 

It  was  another  “Powwow”  with  the  added 
pleasure  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 
No  incident  during  our  sojourn  in 
Washington  was  more  enjoyed  than  the 
trip  to  Mount  Vernon. 

“A  lovelier  eminence  does  not  in  all 
the  land  look  down  upon  a  lovelier 
river.”  Every  good  American  should 
journey  to  Mount  Vernon.  We  read 
and  know  of  the  Great  Father  of  Liberty 
and  learn  to  think  of  him  in  an  uncer¬ 
tain,  indefinite  way,  but  when  we  see 
that  splendid  old  house,  plain,  simple, 
in  good  taste,  know  it  as  his  home,  see 
the  rooms  through  which  he  passed,  see 
the  plants  which  felt  his  hand,  the  sword 
and  other  emblems  of  his  work,  we  are 
enabled  to  know  that  he  was  a  man  not 
different  from  the  rest  of  us,  excepting 
in  that  he  occupied  a  higher  field  of  use¬ 
fulness,  moved  in  an  exalted  sphere 
with  the  realization  of  all  good  things 
which  were  to  come  to  the  country,  for 
which  he  expended  his  greatest  eflorts. 
It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  house  at  Mount  Vernon 
there  is  kept  the  key  of  the  old  Bastile 
at  Paris.  Lafayette,  who  was  commander 
of  the  National  Guards,  sent  it  person¬ 
ally  to  Washington  with  a  very  affec¬ 
tionate  letter,  stating  that  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  fitting  that  he,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  upbuild  liberty  in  America, 
should  hold  the  key  of  the  spot  where 
liberty  took  its  birth  in  the  Old  World. 

It  may  be  pleasant  to  know  that 
Mount  Vernon  was  purchased  by  the 
women  of  America,  who  were  orga¬ 
nized  as  the  Mount  Vernon  Associ¬ 
ation,  with  the  assistance  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  They  brought  the  grounds 
and  house  to  their  present  state  of  order 
and  good  repair.  We  certainly  feel  that 
all  who  took  this  journey  were,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  effected  not  alone  by  the 
physical  beauties  of  the  spot,  but  as  well 
by  the  patriotic  memories  which  it 
revived.  In  the  rush  of  business  our 
patriotic  development  is  neglected  and 


that  which  we  find  as  the  one  strength 
of  many  countries  is  measurably  neg¬ 
lected  in  our  own.  Our  children  and 
ourselves  as  well,  have  not  enough  of 
that  high  patriotic  emotion  which  has 
so  much  to  do  with  good  government 
and  good  living.  Here  was  the  home  of 
a  man  of  high  motives,  one  whose  only 
thought  was  for  his  country,  one  who 
was  able  to  curb  his  personal  ambition 
in  his  country’s  interests  when  he  refused 
a  nomination  for  the  third  term.  One 
cannot  but  absorb  a  certain  amount  of 
the  high  spirit  of  perfect  manliness 
when  visiting  the  home  and  surround- 
ngs  of  one  who  was  the  exemplification 
of  such  an  ideal. 

During  the  return  trip,  at  the  request 
of  the  ladies,  who  had  been  so  happily 
entertained  during  the  week,  a  call  to 
order  was  made  by  ex-President  Adams, 
and  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to 
the  Washington  Brick  Manufacturers 
for  their  untiring  efforts  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  hospitable  manner  in  which  they 
had  provided  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  guests.  This  was  followed  by 
happy  speeches  by  Messrs.  Eudaly,  Ittner, 
Blaffer,  Adams,  and  others,  which  were 
responded  to  by  President  Pearson,  after 
which  three  cheers  were  given,  the  ladies 
joining  heartily.  ’Twas  a  merry  ending 
to  a  happy  day. 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  EXHIBIT. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Finding  it  impossible  to  awaken  a 
sufficient  number  of  manufacturers  of 
brick  machinery  to  the  importance  of 
making  a  national  and  united  exhibit  of 
their  products  at  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition,  the  Committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  recommended,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  January 
12th-16th,  that  they  be  discharged  from 
further  service,  which  request  was 
granted  with  the  thanks  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that 
we  abandon  this  trust.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  manufacturers  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  appreciate  the  national  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  of  such  display,  which 
those  of  other  lines  have  been  quick  to 
perceive  and  take  advantage  of  by  a 
combination  of  interests.  As  the  time 
draws  near  for  holding  the  exhibit,  they 
will  doubtless  be  more  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject. 

Those  intending  to  make  exhibits 
should  make  application  for  space  at 
once,  addressing  the  “Director  General, 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,”  Chica¬ 
go.  C.  W.  Raymond,  Sec’y. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r 
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THE  POWWOW. 


We  can  hardly  think  of  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  without  its  powwow.  And  at 
the  last  meeting  that  feature  was 
particularly  happy  in  contributing  to 
the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  the  entire 
meeting.  It  came  in  at  the  proper  time 
to  break  the  ice,  disturb  formalities  and 
make  the  future  work  free  and  open 
The  speeches  that  were  made  the  night 
of  the  powwow  were  particularly  good. 
Every  one  was  at  his  best.  Every  speaker 
surprised  himself.  The  right  thing  was 
said  at  the  right  time.  It  built  up  a 
spirit  of  good  feeling  and  harmony  that 
continued  throughout  the  sessions. 
Mr.  Warner  of  Washington,  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  was  all  that  could  have 
been  desired.  His  speeches  were  replete 
with  those  little  touches  which  every 
one  likes  to  hear.  He  introduced 
Commissioner  Douglass  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Douglass 
showed  that  he  was  a  “regular  brick.’. 
He  knew  how  to  make  a  speech  suited 
to  the  particular  occasion.  He  knew 
how  to  place  himself  in  sympathy  with 
every  one  there.  He  found  the  matters 
of  common  interest,  and  in  his  speech 
of  welcome  he  carried  every  one  with 
him.  Mr.  Parker  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  thorough  believer  in  his  own  city,  was 
business  like,  earnest  and  interesting. 
Then  came  Mr.  Adams,  from  our  own 
Hoosier  State.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  mixer. 
He  knows  how  to  get  to  the  hearts  of  all 


people.  He  tells  a  good  story  and 
rounds  out  his  speech  with  good  business 
points.  He  instructs  at  the  same  time 
that  he  interests  and  amuses  all  who 
listen  to  him.  Mr.  Fiske  of  Boston  is 
at  once  a  Jules  Verne,  a  Munchausen,  a 
Poet,  one  who  knows  his  bible  and  at 
the  same  time  something  about  brick¬ 
making.  We  all  know  Mr.  Purington 
and  the  large  part  that  he  would  play 
in  a  powwow.  Altogether  we  are  sorry 
for  Chauncey  DePew.  If  he  were  to 
attend  a  powwow  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  he  would  find  that  he  has  yet 
something  to  learn  about  after  dinner 
speeches.  He  would  have  found  in,  Mr. 
Clephane,  Mr.  McGraw,  Mr.  Blair  and 
Mr.  Blaffer  as  well  as  other  gentlemen 
who  participated  the  ability  to  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  those  present.  Our 
report  gives  the  speeches,  but  it  is  only 
for  the  attendants  on  the  convention  to 
supply  the  spirit  of  kindly  feeling  and 
good  fellowship  which  went  to  make  up 
that  ideal  evening. 


RUINOUS  COMPETITION. 


In  his  speech  in  opening  the  National 
Convention,  President  Adams  said, 
among  other  things:  “This  Association 
cannot  address  itself  to  a  subject  of 
greater  interest  to  its  members  and  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  which  it  represents  than  to 
ascertain  the  cause  and  endeavor  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  that  continued  ten¬ 
dency  towards  low  and  ruinous  prices.” 
We  believe  that  one  reason  why  brick- 
makers  are  often  compelled  to  meet 
ruinously  low  prices  is  that  certain 
members  of  the  trade  do  not  know  what 
their  product  is  costing  them.  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  any  dealer  will  know¬ 
ingly  sell  brick  for  less  than  they  are 
worth,  or  for  less  than  a  fair  profit  for 
any  great  length  of  time  if  he  knows  it. 
That  brick  are  sold  often  at  ruinously 
low  figures  we  all  know.  While  it  is 
true  that  most  brickmakers  of  the  larger 
cities  are  very  careful  to  employ  good 
accountants  and  know  what  every 
thousand  of  brick  cost,  it  is  also  well 
known  that  in  every  community  there 
are  one  or  more  brickmakers  who  are 
never  fully  posted  as  to  the  cost  of  their 
output.  This  is  one  chief  cause  of  low 
prices  and  ruinous  competition.  One 
such  careless,  business  man  makes 
trouble  for  all.  The  brickmaker  who 
does  not  know  the  cost  of  his  product  is 
almost  certain  to  under  estimate  it. 


The  man  who  does  not  have  definite 
figures  before  him  is  reasonably  certain 
to  assume  that  he  is  making  brick 
cheaper  than  he  really  is. 

While  our  National  Association  is  one 
of  the  best  in  existence  its  usefulness 
may  be  increased  by  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  business  methods  as  a 
part  of  the  Convention  work.  It  nearly 
always  happens  in  the  various  trades 
conventions  that  when  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  mechanical  matters 
that  the  business  features  are  neglected. 
A  glance  at  our  Convention  proceedings 
will  indicate  this.  Nearly  everything 
has  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  brick. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  decried 
in  our  Convention  work  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  but  it  has  not  gone  far  enough. 
We  wish  to  suggest  that  the  programme 
committee  in  the  future  assign  subjects 
of  a  strictly  business  nature.  We  may 
direct  the  same  good  attention  to  me¬ 
chanical  matters,  progress,  the  chemistry 
of  brickmaking  and  all  that,  and  go  yet 
a  little  farther  and  consider  brickmaking 
in  its  commercial  aspects,  for  after  all 
the  mechanics,  the  chemistry  and  the 
processes  are  only  valuable  in  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  commercial  success, 
and  high  commercial  success  reacts  in 
the  encouragement  of  investigation  and 
experiment  looking  to  advances  in  the 
general  process  of  brickmaking.  While 
we  have  a  strong  national  organization 
we  are  not  yet  strong  in  local  and  dis¬ 
trict  organization.  Many  craftsmen  are 
struggling  against  ruinous  competition. 
Such  competition  is  altogether  unneces¬ 
sary  and  is  not  worthy  of  intelligent 
men.  The  disastrous  effects  thereof 
may  be  reduced  by  local  and  district 
organization.  Local  unions  which 
bring  the  brickmakers  of  a  community 
together  and  leads  to  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  local  business  interest  will 
bring  about  a  confidence  in  the  good 
intentions  of  our  neighbors  and  form  a 
basis  of  argument  in  matters  of  common 
interest.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  for 
brickmakers  to  cut  one  another’s  throats 
It  is  very  bad  business.  It  should  be  easy 
to  come  together  and  agree  on  a  fair 
price,  sell  the  product  without  the  strain 
and  rack  of  doing  business  on  a  narrow 
margin.  It  is  altogether  better  even  to 
do  a  moderate  business  and  make 
a  respectable  profit  than  to  struggle  to 
make  large  sales  and  small  aggregate 
profits.  It  is  better  to  divide  business 
with  neighbors,  and  make  money,  than 
it  is  to  hog  it  all  and  get  no  profit  out  of 
it.  Local  and  district  organizations 
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had  the  effect  of  reducing  competition 
in  other  lines  of  manufacturing  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  accomplished  by 
brickmakers.  The  mere  gathering  to¬ 
gether  in  a  social  way  once  a  month  or 
twice  a  month  of  the  brickmakers  of  a 
community  brings  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing,  and  reduces  the  desire  to 
massacre  one  another.  It  is  certain  to 
make  business  more  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able. 

If  the  National  Association  cannot 
regulate  local  matters,  it  can  establish 
certain,  large  general  principals  without 
going  into  the  details  of  local  business. 
The  moral  support  of  a  national  associa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  force 
and  capacity  to  the  smallest  local 
organizations.  In  a  community  where 
there  are  only  two  or  three  brickmakers 
they,  as  members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  can  come  together,  discuss  the 
larger  issues  and  then  come  to  those  of 
immediate  local  concern.  It  should  be 
a  very  simple  matter  to  agree  on  a  fair 
price  for  brick,  and  certain  general  mat¬ 
ters  for  concerted  action  and  stick  to 
them.  In  that  way,  as  said  before,  make 
business  easy,  profitable  and  geneially 
more  satisfactory.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  members  of  any  community 
object  to  paying  a  fair  price  for  brick. 
The  matter  of  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  a 
thousand  is  really  a  small  matter  for  the 
ordinary  buyers,  yet  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  dealer.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  small  profit  and  a  fairly  good 
one  is  very  slight.  Such  a  difference 
means  very  little  to  the  community,  but 
a  great  deal  to  the  individual  claywork- 
er.  The  matter  of  local  organizatian  is 
one  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  the  brickmakers  of  the  country, 
and  we  are  desirous,  in  the  interests  of 
good  business,  that  this  matter  be 
studied  systematically  and  considered 
fully  and  intelligently  at  the  future 
meetings  of  the  National  Association. 

A  SAD  INCIDENT. 

Death  of  J.  C.  Keener,  while  Returning 

Home  from  the  National  Convention. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  four 
hundred  men  should  meet,  spend  a 
week  together  and  separate  without 
some  unfortunate  happening.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  Washington,  was  Mr.  J.  C. 
Keener  of  Middletown,  Penn.  He  was 
accom pained  by  his  son,  H.  0.  Keener, 
and  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  any, 


delighted  with  everything  that  occurred 
and  was  returning  home,  well  pleased 
with  all  he  had  seen,  anticipating  the 
pleasure  of  relating  the  many  enjoyable 
features  of  the  trip  to  his  family.  He 
was  full  of  that  enthusiasm  which  always 
follows  a  pleasant  and  profitable  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  those  who  attended  the 
Convention  have  all  experienced.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  while  on 
the  train.  A  physician  was  telegraphed 
for  and  Mr.  Keener  was  urged  to  stop 
off’  at  Baltimore.  In  reply  to  these 
appeals  he  said  :  “No;  I  want  to  go  home, 
my  wife  will  be  waiting  for  me.”  But 
before  the  train  reached  Baltimore  he 
fell  over  into  the  arms  of  his  son  and 
expired.  The  doctor  who  had  been 
called  pronounced  it  a  case  of  heart 
disease.  His  wife  had  only  been  wired 
of  his  being  ill,  and  friends  were  at  the 
station  to  take  him  home,  little  think¬ 
ing  that  he  who  had  left  them  a  few 
days  before  seemingly  in  the  full 
strength  of  manhood  would  be  returned 
a  broken  vessel. — “The  precious  porce¬ 
lain  of  human  clay.” 

Mr.  Keener  was  forty-six  years  of  age, 
a  trim,  well  built  man  of  excellent 
habits.  He  was  not  the  man  whom 
one  would  have  imagined  to  have  heart 
trouble,  which  is  now  known  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
succcess  in  all  relations  in  life,  in  his 
family,  among  his  neighbors  and  in  his 
business.  He  leaves  a  wife,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

We  notice  that  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  J.  C.  Keener  &  Son,  and  assume 
that  the  business  will  be  continued  as 
before. 


PRACTICE  AS  WELL  AS  THEORY. 

Text  books  cannot  rival  the  literature 
of  conventions.  A  glance  over  the 
proceedings  of  recent  conventions  shows 
that  they  are  at  once  historical,  demon¬ 
strative,  practical  and  inspiring. 

There  is  a  quality  in  the  personal  and 
the  aggressiveness  which  comes  from 
convention  proceedings  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  formality  of  text  books 
We  ask  any  one  to  look  over  this  con¬ 
vention  number,  reading  the  records^ 
and  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  benefits  which  may  come  from  such 
records.  We  get  not  alone  the  exact  fa cts, 
the  explanations,  the  records  of  experi¬ 
ment,  but  also  the  progressive  go-ahead 
spirit  which  comes  by  contact  with 
progressive  men. 

The  man  who  writes  a  text  hook  has 


it  all  his  own  way  —  his  audience  is  not 
demonstrative.  Not  so  in  conventions. 
One  reads  a  paper,  condensing  his  ideas, 
putting  his  best  thoughts  into  it;  he 
defends  his  theories  and  his  practice  to 
find  in  a  discussion  which  follows^ 
that  not  only  have  others  covered  part 
of  the  same  ground  but  have  gone  yet  be¬ 
yond  it  in  some  directions  and  are  able 
to  supplement  the  work  which  he  has 
brought  out  so  laboriously.  Oftentimes 
his  deductions  are  shown  to  be  wrong. 
The  spirit  of  friendly  criticism  suggests 
yet  better  methods  than  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  paper,  as  well  as 
mistakes  in  practice  and  error  in  theory. 
The  paper  is  analyzed,  its  weak  points 
punctured  and  its  strong  points  bolstered 
up.  The  reader  of  the  paper  is  at  once 
an  instructor  and  one  instructed,  and 
those  who  merely  listen  get  the  benefit 
of  it  all.  As  a  method  looking  to  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge  this  is 
certainly  ideal.  We  trust  that  our 
report  of  the  recent  convention  will 
reflect  this  spirit. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROGfRESS. 

The  benefits  which  arise  from  attend¬ 
ance  on  conventions  are  more  than 
those  which  come  from  an  interchange 
of  experience,  the  reading  of  papers  and 
the  discussions  which  follow,  and  much 
information  comes  through  such  sources 
and  is  transmitted  from  one  to  another 
in  the  social  and  informal  meetings. 
But  there  is  a  general  benefit,  an  educa¬ 
tional  spirit  which  is  larger,  broader, 
more  liberal  than  the  mere  collection  of 
facts  and  experience.  We  refer  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  one  finds  him¬ 
self  when  he  goes  to  a  convention.  He 
goes  with  the  idea  of  learning  something. 
He  goes  there  to  be  taught.  His  mind 
is  open,  and  in  this  condition  he  turns 
evei’y thing  to  the  best  account.  In  this 
way  he  is  liberalized;  he  is  educated. 
He  measures  himself  along  side  other 
men.  While  one  may  go  to  the  con¬ 
vention  believing  that  he  is  the  best 
brickmaker  in  his  own  county  or  his 
own  section,  while  he  may  see  from  the 
products  of  other  yards,  with  whom  he 
has  to  compete,  that  his  work  is  superior, 
and  may  know  from  his  own  bank 
account  that  he  is  more  successful  than 
others,  yet  when  he  reaches  the  conven¬ 
tion  he  must  know  that  he  meets  the 
best  talent  in  the  country,  that  he  talks 
to  those  who  knows  something  about 
his  business  that  he  does  not.  Through 
force  of  circumstances  he  acknowledges 
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this;  he  is  receptive  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  most  conducive  to  the 
gieatest  mental  development.  Brick¬ 
making,  the  handling  of  clay  in  various 
ways  is  becoming  more  and  more  allied 
to  a  profession.  It  is  worthy  any  man’s 
best  efforts.  It  is  the  spirit  of  liberality, 
the  spirit  of  openness  which  comes  from 
an  attendance  on  conventions  which 
develops  the  best  results  from  the  best 
minds. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE. 


The  last  convention  illustrates  even 
more  clearly  than  those  which  have 
gone  before  the  practical,  commercial 
value  of  the  social  benefits.  Many  of  us 
have  heard  the  expression  coming  from 
others:  “I  have  no  friends  in  business.’ 
An  expression  more  misleading  and 
more  untrue  has  never  been  parroted  by 
so  large  a  number  of  people.  The 
kindly  social  quality,  the  friendly  spirit 
which  may  be  developed  in  business  is 
valuable  in  many  ways:  Not  alone  in 
what  we  draw  from  others  through 
the  openness  which  social  contact  brings 
about,  but  as  well  in  the  pleasure  and 
zest  of  friendships  engendered  thereby. 
Great  business  success  is  always  helped 
by  good  social  qualities,  a  kindly  feeling 
a  knowledge  of  pleasure  which  is  sure 
to  be  brought  about  through  the  busi¬ 
ness  relations  of  pleasant  people.  We 
go  to  a  convention,  we  feel  kindly,  we 
say  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  pleas¬ 
antest  way,  we  take  with  us  our  best 
clothes  and  our  best  manners,  we  wish 
to  make  good  impressions  and  good 
friends,  and  in  that  way  we  help  one 
another.  It  is  a  concert  of  action,  a 
bolstering  up  of  one  another.  Thus  the 
whole  clay  world  is  elevated;  we  are  on  a 
higher  plane.  It  is  from  this  co-operative 
spirit  that  the  greatest  successes  have  been 
developed.  Where  is  it  more  clearly 
shown  to  be  true  than  in  the  recent  work 
of  the  brickmakers’  organization  ?  They 
have  been  prosperous,  their  mechanical 
interests  have  been  advanced,  business 
is  generally  satisfactory,  and  measurably 
so  because  of  the  co-operative,  educa¬ 
tional  spirit  which  has  been  developed 
from  the  kindly  social  element  of  the 
convention.  Does  any  one  pretend  to 
say  that  he  would  be  in  the  present 
state  of  advancement  had  this  element 
been  removed  from  our  organization  ? 
Can  any  one  say  that  he  looks  lightly 
upon  the  social  pleasures  which  come 
from  these  meetings?  The  spirit  of 
kindly  feeling  and  kindly  expression 
has  in  these  latter  days  become  the 


business  policy  of  the  advanced  and 
most  successful  school  of  business  men. 
They  say  the  necessarily  unpleasant 
things  which  must  at  times  come  out 
in  business  life  in  the  pleasantest  way 
possible;  they  say  them  in  a  way  to 
leave  no  sting  behind,  no  enemies  to 
search  for  weak  points.  We  believe 
that  the  social  contact  in  convention 
work  and  the  realization  of  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  it,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  agreeable  social  relations  bring  us 
to  our  business  at  home  in  a  better, 
more  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  wear  off  and  give 
place  to  brisk  manners  and  thoughtless, 
harsh  expressions. 
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CONVENTION  ECHOES. 

7"HE  •  souvenir  badge  pre- 
sented  to  the  members 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  by  the 
Washington  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  is  both 
neat  and  appropriate,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  sketch  which  is  same  size 
as  the  badge.  It  is  the 
Washington  Monument  in 
miniature  in  the  form  of  a 
pin.  The  face  is  nickel,  with 
the  initials  of  the  Association  let  in  and 
enameled.  Those  who  were  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Convention  but  have  continued 
their  membership  in  the  Association 
will  be  furnished  with  one  of  these 
pretty  little  badges  on  application  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Those  who  have 
not  already  renewed  their  membership 
are  requested  to  remit  their  annual  fee 
($2.00)  at  once. 

The  attendance  was  good  throughout 
from  the  opening  to  the  closing  session. 
Considering  the  many  objects  of  interest 
in  and  about  the  National  Capital  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  so  few  were 
drawn  from  the  Convention  Hall.  The 
sight  seeing  was  mainly  done  between 
sessions. 

The  Exhibition  Hall  was  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  most  of  the  delegates — almost  too 
much  so  some  thought,  as  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  linger 
there  instead  of  going  to  the  Convention 
Hall  when  the  time  for  convening  came. 
Indeed  some  of  the  most  influential 
members  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  this 
feature,  believing  that  it  detracts  from 
the  important  work  of  the  Association. 
The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  some 


very  fine  pavers  and  pressed  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  were  shown. 

The  colored  quartette  who  furnished 
such  excellent  music  at  the  Powwow 
are  brickyard  hands.  Had  this  fact 
been  generally  known,  their  songs  would 
have  been  appreciated  all  the  more. 

There  was  a  marked  and  very  gratify¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  number  of  ladies 
present.  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather 
they  had  a  splendid  time  and  voted 
unanimously  to  attend  all  subsequent 
meetings  possible. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  PAVING  BRICK- 
MAKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  organized  last 
October,  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  held  its 
second  meeting  at  the  Pacific  Hotel,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Jan.  14. 

A  very  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held 
there  being  present  representatives  of 
nearly  every  paving  brick  plant  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  from  the  States  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

This  Association  was  not  formed  as 
many  suppose — to  “boom  the  price  of 
paving  brick,”  but  rather  to  “boom  the 
subject  of  brick  paving.” 

Among  the  important  things  adopted 
was  a  uniform  size  of  paving  brick,  and 
a  uniform  system  of  inspection. 

The  size  adopted  and  to  be  known  as 
the  Missouri  Valley  Paving  Brickmakers’ 
Association  Standard,  is  8J  inches  long 
4  inches  wide  and  inches  thick  when 
burned.  Brick  to  be  sold  only  upon 
inspection  at  yard,  before  being  loaded 
on  cars. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  as  a 
matter  of  protection,  on  account  of  some 
unscrupulous  paving  contractors  having 
had  brick  rejected  after  being  delivered 
on  street,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  had  the  brickmakers  at  their 
mercy  and  would  beat  him  down  in 
the  price. 

Brickmakers  are  a  jolly,  good  set  ol 
‘hail  fellows  well  met,”  and  if  the 
Association  accomplishes  nothing  else 
than  the  friendships  made  and  the 
valuable  interchange  of  ideas  relative  to 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  they 
feel  they  have  made  good  use  of  the 
time  devoted  to  these  semi-annual 
gatherings. 

After  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  the  Associa¬ 
tion  adjourned : 

S.  H.  Kelsey,  president,  (Sec’y.  Atcli- 
nison  Vit.  Paving  Brick  Co.),  Atcliinson 
Kan.;  Jas.  Sandison,  vice  president, 
(General  Manager  Moberly  Brick  Co.), 
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Moberly,  Mo.;  J.  Frank  Barr,  secretary- 
(Supt.  Vit.  Paving  and  Press  Brick  Co.), 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  C.  H.  Seaman,  treasurer, 
(Pi'es.  King  Hill  Brick  and  Mfg.  Co.),  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  July  24,  1892. _ 

DRYING  DRY  PRESSED  BRICK. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth 
some  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  drying 
dry  press  brick  before  setting  in  the 
kiln,  and  the  writer  intended  to  venti¬ 
late  them  on  the  floor  of  the  recent 
convention,  but  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  session,  at  which  the  subject  of 
drying  brick  was  discussed.  After  that 
I  found  no  favorable  opportunity  with¬ 
out  encroaching  on  space  otherwise 
occupied.  It  may  be  that  the  same 
ideas  were  promulgated  there,  when 
the  drying  of  brick  was  considered.  If 
so,  this  article  will  he  of  little  interest 
to  parties  who  attended  the  convention, 
save  as  corrborative  evidence  of  ideas 
already  advanced.  But  there  is  a  great 
army  of  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal 
who  were  not  present  at  the  convention, 
(and  I  want  to  take  occasion  to  say  that 
the  absent  ones  missed  the  best  and 
grandest  treat  of  a  lifetime.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  convention  and  its  concomitant 
social  pleasures  will  ever  linger  as  a 
bright  spot  in  my  memory)  and  to  some 
brother  dry  press  brickmaker,  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  line  may  at  least  serve 
as  food  for  thought  and  investigation, 
if  not  benefit.  If  such  be  the  result  of 
this  article,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not 
written  in  vain. 

Well,  to  the  point — About  six  months 
ago  I  made  some  ten  thousand  press 
brick  and  after  putting  them  in  the 
dryer,  set  them  in  a  kiln  of  common 
plastic  brick  five  courses  above  the  arches 
as  a  test.  When  the  kiln  was  burnt  we 
noticed  the  brick  were  harder  and  of  a 
brighter  color,  but  as  there  were  so  few 
it  was  not  a  thorough  or  practical  test. 

I  then  made  a  kiln  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dry  press  brick  and  dried  them 
in  our  Sharer  dryer  and  burnt  it  in  four 
days  less  timethan  when  we  set  the  brick 
direct  from  the  machine  in  the  kiln. 
The  result  was  beyond  my  expectation. 
We  had  90  per  cent,  of  first  quality 
brick  and  the  color  was  more  uniform 
and  brighter  red,  thereby  causing  a 
great  saving  in  sorting. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises — 
“That  may  be  so  for  one  kiln,  but  why 


should  it  be  true  of  others  and  what  are 
the  advantages  of  having  the  brick  dried 
and  does  it  not  cost  more  to  make  and 
handle  them  in  that  way?” 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  when  the 
brick  are  dried  they  are  firmer  and 
more  easily  handled  in  setting,  and 
there  is  50  per  cent,  less  “nicking”  of 
corners.  So  we  thereby  obtain  a  larger 
percentage  of  first  quality  brick  and 
hence  realize  more  on  our  profit. 

Then  we  have  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  have  all  the  clay  of  the  same 
dryness  for  the  machine;  so  that  to-day 
we  have  a  very  dry  bench  and  to-morrow 
a  damper  one.  When  we  begin  burn 
we  find  one  part  watersmokes  faster, 
while  others  more  slowly,  so  that  when 
we  raise  the  heat,  we  are  frequently 
bothered  with  cold  spots  in  the  kiln, 
and  all  the  craftsmen  know  what  a 
perplexity  cold  spots  are  to  those  who 
use  up  draft  kilns.  By  first  drying  the 
bricks,  that  trouble  is  obviated,  as  the 
kiln  is  of  one  consistency  throughout. 
The  watersmoke  passes  off’  rapidly,  and 
the  kiln  is  hot  on  top  four  days  quicker  than 
before.  So  that  for  one  days  fuel  in  the 
dryer  we  save  four  days  on  the  kiln,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  which  is  a  saving  of 
cost  in  production.  Another  great  ben¬ 
efit  we  notice  is  that  there  are  no  bats,  if 
the  brick  are  first  dried.  Whereas  in 
the  other  method  we  find  that  the 
driest  places  burn  quicker  and,  of 
course,  when  they  settle,  the  damper 
ones  crack,  or,  worse  still,  there  is  a 
“roll”  in  the  kiln. 

This  latter  result,  of  course,  can  in  a 
measure  be  prevented  by  a  judicious 
holding  back  of  the  fires  in  places 
that  are  too  far  ahead.  As  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick  it  is  absolutely  dangerous  (at 
least  with  our  clay,)  to  set  in  the  kiln 
without  previously  drying  them. 

Another  point  is  that  in  setting  direct 
from  the  machine,  the  end  of  the  kiln 
first  filled  will  have  become  dried  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  fire  the  kiln  as 
soon  as  filled,  we  have  found,  the  dry 
end  will  always  burn  faster  and  attract 
the  heat  away  from  the  damp  or  cold 
portion. 

If  there  are  points  I  have  not  touched 
and  anyone  wishes  to  know  our  ex¬ 
perience,  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  it. 
Thanking  you  for  the  use  of  your 
columns  I  am, 

Yours  fraternally, 

Jno.  W.  Sibley. 

Coaldale,  Ala. 


FURNISHING  REPAIRS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
manufacturers  should  know  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  no  poor  material  enters  into 
their  construction  and  that  the  work¬ 
manship  is  of  the  highest  order;  that 
the  parts  are  uniform  in  every  particular, 
and  will  go  together  and  fit  snugly,  and 
wear  evenly  if  well  oiled,  and  the  nuts 
kept  tight.  After  which  they  should 
not  promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
furnish  repairs  free  of  cost  for  any 
length  of  time  To  do  so,  is  to  give 
encouragement  to  those  handling  the 
machinery  to  be  careless.  The  oil  cup 
and  taps  will  be  neglected.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  gets  loose,  out  of  line,  and  very 
soon  some  important  part  is  bent  or 
broken, all  growing  out  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  have  had  to  get  their  repairs 
without  cost,  upon  the  claim  that  the 
part  broken  is  imperfect.  No  repair 
should  be  furnished  free  without  know¬ 
ing  that  the  part  broken  was  imperfect. 
If  those  who  run  the  machinery  are 
made  to  understand  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  for  repairs,  except  for  real  defect¬ 
ive  parts,  they  will  be  more  careful,  and, 
in  the  end,  save  much,  in  the  better 
working  of  the  machinery  and  the 
greater  loss  of  time,  required  to  get  the 
repairs . — Drainage  J ournal. 

HOW  TO  DRINK  A  FARM. 

Bob  Burdette  gives  this  simple  recipe  : 
“My  homeless  friend  with  a  chromatic 
nose,  while  you  are  stirring  up  the  sugar 
in  a  ten-cent  glass  of  gin,  let  me  give 
you  a  fact  to  wash  down  with  it.  You 
may  have  longed  for  years  for  the 
free  independent  life  of  the  farmer,  but 
have  never  been  able-  to  get  money 
enough  together  to  buy  a  farm.  But 
that  is  just  where  jou  are  mistaken.  For 
some  years  you  have  been  drinking  a 
good  improved  farm  at  the  result  of  a 
hundred  square  feet  a  gulp.  If  you 
doubt  this  statement  figure  it  out  your¬ 
self.  An  acre  of  land  contains  43,560 
square  feet.  Estimating  for  convenience 
the  land  at  $43,56  an  acre,  you  will  see 
that  it  brings  the  land  to  just  one  mill 
per  square  foot;  one  cent  for  ten  square 
feet.  Now  pour  down  the  fiery  dose, 
and  imagine  you  are  swallowing  a  straw¬ 
berry  patch.  Call  in  five  of  your  friends 
and  have  them  help  you  gulp  down 
that  500  foot  garden.  Get  on  a  pro¬ 
longed  spree  some  day,  and  see  how 
long  it  requires  to  swallow  pasture 
land  enough  to  feed  a  cow.  Put  down 
that  glass  of  gin ;  there  is  dirt  in  it — 
100  feet  of  good,  rich  dirt,  worth  $43,56 
per  acre.” 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPNIGS. 


Pellegrini  A  Castleberry,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
want  to  purchase  flower  pot  machinery. 

W.  T.  Gatewood  &  Co.,  Toano,  Va.,  will 
enlarge  their  brick  works  and  want  new 
brick  machinery. 

If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got, 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read, 
or  advertise  in  our  "Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc.”  columns. 

The  Coaldale  (Ala.)  Brick  A  Tile  Co’s 
works  were  burned  the  5th  inst.  Loss 
$20,000.  They  will  rebuild  at  once  on 
an  enlarged  scale. 

G.  M.  Callender,  P.  0.  Box  515,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  wants  to  purchase  a  good 
repress,  also  a  crusher  or  disintegrator 
for  pulverizing  clay  containing  small 
stones. 

The  Brooke  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Wells- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  chartered,  with  a 
paid  up  capital  of  $30,000,  and  will  buy 
boiler  and  engine  of  from  60  to  100  h.p. 
and  dry  press  machinery. 

F.  D.  Cummer  A  Son,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
will  furnish  one  of  their  “Dry  Process 
Plants”  for  the  drying,  calcining  and 
purifying  of  pebble  phosphate  to  the 
North  Carolina  Phosphate  Co.,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Fletcher  A  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
report  sales  of  their  Quaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  for  Jan.:  Complete  outfits  in 
South  Carolina,  Ind.,  Ill.  and  California. 
This  firm  is  doing  a  good  business  in 
the  Spanish  American  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  United  States  of  Columbia, 
South  America  and  Mexico. 

Jas.  Means  A  Co.,  Steubenville,  O.,  are 
furnishing  a  new  steam  sewer  pipe  press 
for  the  Freeman  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Free¬ 
man’s,  Ohio,  replacing  the  first  press 
used  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  They  have 
also  a  small  press  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  Urichsville  (O.)  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  for  making  pipe  up  to  12  inches, 
more  rapidly  than  can  be  done  on  a 
large  press. 

Drake’s  Standard  Machine  Works,  of 
Chicago,  write  that  since  January  they 
have  sold  Brick  Machinery  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Chicago  firms :  Legnard  &  Madden, 

2  Granulators,  2  Pug  Mills,  2  Elevators, 

2  set  Clay  Crushers;  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  1 
Granulator,  1  Elevator,  2  set  Clay  Crush¬ 
ers;  Wahl  Bros.,  1  set  Clay  Crushers,  2 
Elevators;  Riemer,  Labahn  A  Kuester, 

1  Elevator,  1  Granulator,  1  set  Clay 


Crushers,  1  Winding  Drum;  Purington- 
Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  1  set  Clay  Crushers! 
Weber  A  Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  1  Elevator, 
1  set  Clay  Crushers.) 

Carlisle  A  Co.,  Opelika,  Ala.,  want  to 
purchase  an  outfit  for  handling  their 
clay  400  to  500  feet,  also  a  repress. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  exhibited  some  very  fine  plain 
and  ornamental  brick  at  the  National 
Convention. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
have  just  issued  a  catalogue  describing 
their  clay  machinery.  Dry  pans  receive 
careful  consideration,  and  reasons  are 
given  to  show  why  durability  should  be 
considered  in  equipping  a  plant.  Persons 
in  need  of  dry  pans  should  read  this 
catalogue,  which  can  be  had  by  writing. 
The  Bonnot  Company  are  prepared  to 
furnish  all  kinds  of  machinery  for  brick 
and  pottery  plants,  pug  mills,  dryers, 
dry  pans,  elevators,  pumps,  cars,  engines, 
ooilers,  filter  presses,  sheathing,  hangers, 
pulleys,  and,  in  fact,  everything  needed 
to  make  a  complete  outfit  for  a  brick  or 
pottery  plant. 


NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway,  . Page..l05 

Chisholm,  Boyd  A  White,  . 109 

H.  O.  Whitney,  . Ill 

Somerset  A  Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co.,. ..114 

C.  A.  Nicoli,  . 173 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  . 173 

P.  L.  Sword  A  Son, . 174 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  . 178 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  . 182 

Nolan,  Madden  A  Co.,  . 183 

J.  W.  Penfield  A  Son,  . 184-185 

Henry  Martin . 186 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works,  . 188 

R.  B.  Morrison,  . 192 

C.  A  A.  Potts  A  Co.,  . 194 

Wellington  Machine  Co., . 197 

H.  Brewer  A  Co.,  . 201 

Decatur-Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  . 203 

Frey-Sheckler  Co., . 205 

E.  M.  Freese  A  Co.,  .  208 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  .  103 

A.  H.  Newton . 168 


A  GRAND  RECORD. 


While  discussing  the  merits  of 
different  dry  clay  brick  machines,  one 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  “College 
Hill  Press  Brick  Works”  remarked 
about  the  celebrated  Triumph: 

“For  the  last  seven  years,  and  the 
most  of  that  time  day  and  night,  have 
these  Triumph  Machines  been  in 
operation  here,  producing  the  finest 
press  brick  that  have  ever  been  made  in 
St.  Louis,  and  working  with  a  precision 
of  a  clock.” 

The  College  Hill  Press  Brick  Works 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  next  to  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  company,  one  of  the  leading  and 
largest  exclusively  dry  press  brick  man- 
ufacturingestablishments  in  the  country. 
Write  to  them  if  you  are  investigating 
the  merits  of  dry  clay  brick  presses. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent, 
C.,  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CLAYWORKERS  ATTENTION!  For  Sale: 

One  of  the  finest  improved  brick  and  tile 
properties  about  Washington,  D.  O.,  and  ol' 
easy  access  to  the  city.  Consisting  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  very  superior  clay.  The  attention 
of  capitalists  and  sindicates  is  particularly  called 
to  this  most  desirable  property  which  ‘can  be 
bought  on  easy  terms.  For  particulars  address. 

F.  L.  Williams,  1416  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W. 

2-  s.  2.  c.  Washington,  I).  C. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard,  well  equipped  with 
machinery;  3  kilns,  capacity  250,000  each. 
Laily  capacity  of  yard,  30,000.  40  acres  good  land. 
Abundance  of  clay  and  loam  sand  on  property. 
Barn,  outbuildings  and  large  dwelling  house 
(formerly  kn  .wn  as  White  House  Hotel)  at  White 
House  Station,  main  line  Pennsvlvania  R.  R.,  o 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Splendid  location 
for  vitrified  paving  brick  plant.  Railroad  tracks  to 
kilns.  All  modern  equipments,  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  For  full  particulars,  address 

Steelton  Transfer  Co., 

S.  d.  Steelton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — We  will  sell  the  whole  or  a  part  in¬ 
terest  in  our  brick  plant,  situated  nine  miles 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  upon  three  railroads,  by, 
acres  of  bank  clay,  private  side  track,  45  horse¬ 
power  new  Chandler  &  Taylor  engine,  50  horse¬ 
power  boiler,  steam  dry  shed,  stiff  mud  Adrian 
machine,  makes  25,000  brick  per  day,  everything  to 
make  up  a  tirst-class  plant,  arranged  convenient 
Rate  per  car  on  brick  to  Kansas  City,  85.00;  per  car 
coal,  82.10  per  ton;  wood,  11.30.  The  best  paying 
and  located  plant  in  or  around  Kansas  City.  Our 
object  in  selling  is  to  turn  our  attution  to  th  e 
manufacture  of  our  dry  press  brick  machine, 
which  we  have  recently  obtained  a  patent  upon. 
For  particulars,  address  “A.” 

1.2.  q.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  xoo  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 


Suitable  Tubular  l  Firebox  BOILERS 

mediate  delivery 

fi®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJfflNDLEB&TflYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ipd. 
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IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
*  that  wonderful  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  ancient  and  here¬ 
tofore  unprogressive  art  of  brick¬ 
making.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
brickmaking  craft  is  no  longer 
without  a  literature  of  its  own. 
There  are  now  some  good  practi¬ 
cal  books  treating  on  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  clay— the  making,  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  brick.  The 
list  is  not  so  large  but  that  every 
brickmaker  can  afford  to  have 
them  all.  Get  them  and  read 
them. 

“Brickmakers  Manual,'’ 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt 
of  price.  All  of  them  to  one  ad¬ 
dress  for  fc.50,  Address  the 
publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Pei  Gent. 


Of  all  re-pre.ssed  hrick  used  iu  the  U.  S.  for  street  paviug  iu  1890 
’91  were  re-pressed  on  the  Raymond  Automatic  Power  Presses. 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Briek  Press. 


Raymond’s  flutomatie  Dumping  Cat* 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  pouier 
re-presses  in  the  uuonld.  8  different 
styles. 


Out*  Automatic  Dumping  Can,  Port¬ 
able  Traek  and  LUinding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  clay  knooin. 


Raymond’s  CUrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


ZD^^TTOIbT,  OZE3IIO- 


Self  Contained  CUinding  Drum. 


Accept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

<?.U/.  fyWfflOflD  9  <?0., 


We  Are  the  People 


Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


30,000  IDs.  pressure 


RED  BRICK  ) 

FIRE  brick  cap  De  made  op 
PAYING  BLOCKS  ipe  one  press. 
ROOFING  TILE 


Rutomatic  Feed  and 
Delivery. 
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MARDI-GfRAS  RATES  . 


The  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Daytmi  Railroad 
announce  exceptionally  low  round  trip  excursion 
rates  to  the  New  Orleans  Mardi-Gras  from  India¬ 
napolis  and  all  points  on  the  line.  The  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  and  good  going  February  22nd  to 
»sth  inclusive  and  good  returning  until  March 
22nd.  For  rates  and  full  information  call  on  or 
address  H.  Uhein. 

Gen’l  Agt.  C.  H.  &  D.  R.R., 

Indianapolis,  lud. 


tflOR  HALE  CHEAP.  One  of  the  best  brick 
1  plants  in  Indiana.  Also  one  Quaker  brick 
machine,  pug  mill,  engine,  boiler  and  full  equip¬ 
ment.  For  full  list  and  prices  address, 

A.  BltCNEK,  &  Co.,  3!>8  N.  N.  J.  St., 

2.  s.  1.  d.  Indianapolis,  In d. 


(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 

ESPrCIALLV  AUAPTEH  FOR  UN-WATERING  tl.AV  PITS, 


GEORGE  IVHUUER. 


©x-n©E  ©x^ 

miLiLiEf*  &  E GAfi 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Wo^ks. 


B.  P.  EG BR. 


(Copy)  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Nov.  24,  1891. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentl  emen : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd  inst.  in  regard  to  the  working  of  your 
‘‘C-CD’’  Machine,  would  say  that  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  same.  We 
are  not  running  the  machine  to  full  speed  but  are  making  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  thousand  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  machine  which  yours  replaced 
never  gave  us  satisfaction,  and,  although  guaranteed  to  make  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  per  day,  never  averaged  over  twenty-five. 

We  believe  your  machine  the  best  and  strongest  stiff  mud  machine  in  the 
market,  and  are  satisfied  it  makes  a  stronger  and  heavier  paving  brick 
than  any  we  know  of.  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  any  person  wanting  to 
buy  to  us,  and  all  they  need  is  to  see  the  machine  at  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  MILLER  &  EGAN. 


Gharnpion  BriGk  Mold  Sanding  Machine. 

THE  STANDARD  RELIABLE  WHINE.  NEARLY  1,000  IH  USE. 

Requires  little  power  to  run  it.  Gearing  compounded, 
arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury 
from  sand.  Runs  nearly  one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more  time  to  properly  jar 
the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a 
cleaner  and  smoother  brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  con¬ 
structed  of  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling  or  shrinking  is 
prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

A.  H-  NEGUTON,  manager, 

COHOES,  -  -  IbTHTE^ 
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Des  Mo  ines  Brick  Manufacturing  Co. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000  00 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK 


Brickmakers’  Manual,  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Price  $3.00. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  work  on 
brickmaking  yet  published.  The  auth¬ 
ors,  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J.  A.  Keep,  are 
not  only  able  writers,  but  are  both  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmakers  of  large  experience, 
and  have  told  in  a  plain,  concise  manner 
what  they  know  about  brickmaking, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Every 
branch  of  the  work  is  fully  explained. 
From  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “Hints  on  starting  a  brickyard,” 
through  to’the  closing  pages  it  is  brim 
full  of  instructive  matter.  No  brick- 
maker  who  does  not  “know  it  all”  should 
be  without  it,  while  the  new  beginner 
or  student  will  find  it  well  nigh  invalu¬ 
able.  The  index  is  ver>  elaborate  and 
makes  it  especially  valuable  as  a  book 
of  reference.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  with  gilt  title,  and  contains 
over  200  pages.  To  those  looking  for 
practical  information  it  is  worth  many 
times  the  price. 


ATTEMTION  CLAVWO^E^, 

Fruit  Orocuers,  Small  Fa**metts 
and  Gardeners. 


I  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  red  clay  loam 
subsoil,  within  one  mile  of  Bluff  Springs,  Florida, 
which  I  will  sell  at  a  great  bargain.  On  it  isa  well 
finished,  new,  two  story,  twelve-room  house,  and 
all  needed  out  buildings,  excellent  well  of  water, 
garden,  etc.,  etc.  The  land  is  fenced  with  barbed 
wire,  and  forty  acres  in  cultivation,  good  for  all 
farm  and  garden  products.  There  are  six  hun¬ 
dred  young  fruit  trees,  thrifty  and  in  variety. 
There  is  a  first-class  water  power  on  the  land,  and 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  kind  of  clay  for 
all  kinds  of  brick  and  pottery,  and  plenty  wood 
and  timber.  For  health,  scenery  and  convenience 
for  business,  it  is  unsurpassed.  Schools,  churches, 
no  liquor  saloons,  and  good  society,  permanent, 
several  manufacturing  establishments  near  bv, 
and  a  growing  farming  country  around  me.  I  will 
sell  this  fine  property -at  a  great  bargain.  Write  to 
,T.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  Bluff  Spri  gs,  I<la. 
n  1  2  d  C.  A.  Moreno. 


WANTED.  A  first-class  burner  to  burn  dry 

press  brick  in  plain  clamp  kilns,  must  give 
reference.  Address, 

Anderson  Press  Brick  Co, 

2.  2.  d.  Ogden,  Utah. 


WANTED.  Two  second-hand  tempering 
wheels  and  one  stiff  mud  brick  machine, 
must  be  in  good  repair  and  in  number  one  work¬ 
ing  order.  Address,  Lock  Box  614, 

2.  i.  c.  Austin,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  Gurney  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  crushers,  in  running  order. 
Address,  Standard  Brick  Co, 

2.  i.  c.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WANTED  SITUATION.  As  superintendent  or 
manager  of  brick  works,  or  would  take  an 
interest  in  new  company,  wherever  a  good  bed  of 
clay  or  shale  can  be  found  and  also  good  market 
for'product.  Address,  O  J.  C., 

2.  i.  c.  Clay-Worker. 


HI  R.  B.  ANDREWS  BRICK  DRYERS 


STEAM  RACK  DRYER.  STEAM  CAR  DRYER. 

Guaranteed  to  dry  any  kind  of  clay  without  cracking-. 


The  Cheapest,  Most  Simple,  Most  Successful, 

Most  Economical  Dryer  in  the  World. 

Daily  capacity  from  5,000  to  100,000  brick. 


WRITE  EOR  PRICES. 


R,  B.  ANDREWS,  9  St  Paul  St,,  BALTIMORE,  EI_ 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
tlieir  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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WHEN  IS  1 

IF  OURS  IS  NOT  THE  BEST  |J 

WHOSE  IS? 


Now  is  the  time  to  investigate  and  order  the  only  reliable  BRICK 

DRYER.  We  have  never  failed,  Our  Dryers  are  a  success  from  the 
word  go. 


NO  EXPERIMENTING.  YOU  HAVE  OUR  GUARANTEE. 


A  few  of  our  references:  Covington  Improvement  Co.,  Covington, 
Va.;  Jno.  A.  Schmidt,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Arthur  Johnson  &  Bro., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


HUYETT  & 
SMITH 


MF6.  CO., 


DETROIT,  MICE. 

Chicago  Branch: 

31*  South  Canal  Street. 

New  York  Office: 

107  Liberty  Street. 


The  leading  Brick  Manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  James  Dingee, 
is  just  completing  one  of  our  Dryers  of  large  capacity.  He  knows  his 
business  and  does  not  often,  make  a  mistake. 


Correspondence 


Solicited. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


•Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  The  iron  work  complete  for  three 
circular  pits.  Feriuer  &  Goldin, 

8.  tf.  d.  Catskill,  N.  i. 

WANTED.  A  good  practical  brickmaker,  one 
who  is  capable  of  running  and  managing  a 
yard.  Address,  Gage  &  Legg, 

g  k  c  Jackson,  Mich 

FOR  SALE.  One  5  horse  engine  and  boiler 
complete,  has  been  used  a  very  short  time  in 
a  small  creamery.  Cheap. 

Fletcher  <k  Thomas, 

Indianapolis,  Did. 

FOR  SALE.  One  soft  mud  brick  machine 
(Hoosier)  and  one  dry  grindind  pan  (small) 
both  in  good  order  and  will  be  sold  cheap. 

Address,  Marion  Brickworks. 
g  i  Marion,  Ind. 

WANTED—  Two  second-hand  tempering 
wheels,  one  stiff  clay  brick  machine— the 
Penfield  preferred.  All  must  be  in  good  repair 
and  A.  No.  1  order.  Address  Lock  box  614, 

2  2. _ ?  _ Austin,  Minn. 

WANTED.  Steady,  reliable,  first-class  burner 
and  foreman,  for  New  Jersey  Pallette  Yard, 
capacity,  30,000  per  day.  Good  wages  and  perma¬ 
nent  employment  10  the  right  party.  Address, 

Van  Steenberg  &  Clark, 
s  i.  ,j.  Ogden  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Frey-Sheekler  Co.  No  3  Four 
Roller  Clav  Crusher.  It  has  been  used  but 
little.  Also,  one  Screw  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  with 

dies  from  2  to  18  inches.  This  press  we  will  sell 

very  cheap.  Also,  one  Tracer  Planet  Mill  made  at 
Akron,  O.  Address, 

Purdy,  Baird  &  Co., 

2  a_  2.  c.  _ Salem,  Ohio, 

FOR  SALE.  Press  Brick  Plant.  The  best  loca¬ 
tion  and  finest  clay  bank  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
comprising  between  five  and  six  acres  oi  land  with 
Machinery,  Kilns,  Dwellings  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  Good  reasons  for  selling 

Address,  Kentucky  Press  Brick  go., 

s  Louisville,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Bennett  Tile  and  Brick 

Machine,  Dies  from  3  to  10  inch  with  patent 
dumping  tables  for  large  tile.  Party  has  discon¬ 
tinued  the  business  on  account  of  sickness.  Ma¬ 
chine  has  only  run  about  90  days,  cost  $400.00,  will 
sell  for  $125.00.  Address,  H.  Sciiloemer. 

o  2,  c.  _ Benson,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE.  One  new  Departure  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine  and  one  Centenial  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine  and  one  soft  mud  machine  for  steam 
power  from  Tiffany  Agricultural  Works.  All  in 
aood  order.  For  particulars  and  price  Address, 
Grai  fins  &  Williams, 

9  2c  Woodland,  Ills. 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8;Xin.x4l^in  x2  yin. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4and  1-10  in. x2  and  i-lb-in. 

All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 

rnilE  UNDERSIGNED  owns  an  inexhaustible 
I  deposit  of  exceptionally  valuable  clay  within 
easy  shipping  distance  of  cities  containing  half  a 
million  people  Demand  for  paving  brick  big. 
Clay  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  brick 
pronounced  by  experts  second  to  none.  \ery  hard, 
lough  and  absolutely  impervious  to  dampness 
Railroad  on  laud.  Will  make  satisfactory  terms  to 
right  party  to  put  in  plant.  Address, 

61  “Franklin  Paver,” 

o  tf.  d.  Care  of  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  00  horse  power  engine  and 

boiler,  one  25  horse  power  engine  and  boiler, 
one  W.  E.  Tallcot&Co.,  brick  machine  with  pug- 
mill  attached,  used  to  make  400  M  in  perfect 
order.  One  Little  Wonder  brick  machine  with 
i >ucr- mill •  One  H.  Brewer  &  Co  ,  brick  and  tile 
machine.  One  Old  Reliable  brick  machine.  One 
Newell  Universal  mill,  one  set  of  clay  rolls,  kiln 
doors  green  and  drv  brick  barrows,  etc.  Also 
brick’  yard  on  D.  S.  S.  A  A.  R.  R  ,  at  Mason 
Junction,  Bavtield  Co.,  Wis.  Best  of  clay,  build¬ 
ings  lumber,  400  cords  of  wood,  etc 

Address,  S.  W.  Tanner, 

,,  2  d.  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Single  Duf&ex  Pumps. 
Tofjzo^tal  and  Vertical  poyt\P5. 

^esr(De5icfr\  &  Workmanship. 

Prices  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


EVE 13ST3  D’S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 


JO  ally  0-va.tp-a.t,  200  Tens. 

_  ~~  r  .  r  .  Oi.  ^ r-  .  t  Howard  a  Station,  Mo.  P&c. 

Office  91O  iviarlcet  ot.  _ra.Ct011CS.  j  and  F/isco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2SIZES  OFDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMlLLS,  REPRESSES, 
StONB-E'XTRACTIIMG(LAY(RUSHERS, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 

. engines  and  Boilers, . 

Co/v\PLETEBRICI\0RT  I LE  OUTfITS 


FO  R  . 

rf>  ujfeffCBSS? 

K::z. . >?Y< 

'"'- . fS  / 


fipli 


., . 21-23)1  ubbardDlK, 

k  J/IJDI  A/S  ApoLl  5 ,  ]flp/ 


Send  for  “SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGRAVING. 

The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  ffie  Wheels 
M  are  (He 
best  for  BRICK 
and  TILE 
-  TRUCKS  and 
BURROWS. 

**fTepair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels  Circulars  and  prices  seut  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOI.D  METAI,  WHEEI,  CO.,  New  I.oudon,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 


©  :b.  ^loi^rx-is. 


H  eadquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  -  OHIO. 


®  ^.A-IfcT2D  MOTTT  ,T-> 


3  IB,  H-A-ItTID  2s&.OTJ'T->1D. 


Moiilds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


I^Special  Inducements  ottered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  tor  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  have  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  for  a 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


M  ENTION  THE  ClAY-WoRKER 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


I(  h  SALE  A  Steam  Brick  Yard,  equipped  to 
make  46,000  a  day.  Clay  good.  Must  sell, 
other  business  Address,  Brick, 

1.  tf  d.  303  Hennepin  Ave,  Mineapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE — For  less  than  half  their  value,  sec¬ 
ond  haud  boiler  and  engine— tubular  boiler 
rour  foot  shell,  twelve  feet  long;  engine  ten  by 
eighteen.  All  in  good  running  order.  Price  $300. 
Address  W.  H.  Vander  Heyden, 

1.  tf.  13op.  Ionia,  Mich. 


Ii^OR  I.E.  A  Hocket  Brick  and  Tile  machine 

also  a  chain  elevator,  made  by  the  Jeffery 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  above  has  only 
been  used  a  very  short  time.  Apply  at  once  to  ' 
„  ,  ,  F.  A.  Cook, 

-  u-  L'iarinda,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Chamber’s  Brick  Machine, 
capacity  about  25,000  daily,  in  good  condition 
has  been  used  one  season  Will  be  sold  on  easy 
terms  to  reliable  parties.  Address 

o  .  H.’W.  R., 

“•  1-  c-  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WAJvTED.  Position  as  foreman  by  a  man  of 
twenty  year’s  experience  in  making  and 
burning  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick  and  tile.  Can 
burn  with  oil  or  gas.  Can  give  the  best  of  re¬ 
ference.  Address,  k. 

-•  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


F  OR  SALE.  First-class  brick  and  tile  factory 
Oood  location;  heated  by  steam.  Place  in 
perfect  order.  Was  ruu  at  full  capacity  last  season 
and  hardly  supplied  the  demand  Parties  wishina 
a  good  investment  should  call  and  invt stigate  or 
write  for  particulars.  Good  reason  for  selling. 

Address,  Joseph  Jackson, 

-•  d.  Millington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brick  and  tile  plant  consisting  of 
4  acres  of  clay,  one  good  bouse,  one  Brewer 
Tile  machine  and  one  Hoosier  machine  and  boiler. 
Shed  316  feet  long  with  three  down  draft  kilns,  in 
a  good  location  with  two  railroads.  This  will  be 
sold  cheap  to  close  partnership  sale  for  all  brick 
and  tile  made:  located  in  Central  Ill. 

Address,  T.  C.  L., 

2- 1-  (1-  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— A  position  as  superintendent  for 
the  erection  and  management  of  works  for 
manufacture  of  paving,  building  and  ornamental 
bricks.  Many  years  experience.  Have  designed 
and  erected  some  of  the  best  plants  in  the  U.  S. 
Can  furnish  exceptional  references  as  to  character 
and  ability  and  familiarity  with  all  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  and  kilns,  for  either  the  wire-cut  or  dry- 
press  process.  Can  furnish  own  setters  and  burn¬ 
ers,  and  what  practical  help  may  be  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  E. 

I'A  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

I70R  SALE.  580  acres  of  land,  abuudance  of 
r  clay  and  wood.  Engine  and  boiler  75  horse 
power  and  as  good  as  new.  One  Sword  Improved 
brick  machine  and  pug  mill,  one  Potts  crusher. 
Railroad  track  and  two  cars  to  haul  clay  from 
bank.  Shed  room  with  racks  for  150,000  brick  with 
pallets.  Dwelling  house  with  seven  rooms, 
plastered  throughout,  good  spring  water  and  place 
very  hea  thy.  Address, 

Jas.  McCullough, 

-■  3.  d.  Post  Office,  Molino,  Fla- 


QECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 
fj  1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  “  (horse  “•  )  “  “  “  <• 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  25-horse-power  Boiler  used  only  a  few  months. 
Write  for  particulars.  It.  j.  Votaw, 

S-  tf-  d.  Decatur,  Ill ia 


II 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 


“Brickmaking  and  Burning”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  »Aou. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 


uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  yeai§ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  woik. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 


worker  of  clay. 


CINCINNATI 


}  :0*  .* 


Price  &/?:?'S.  oo 

Capacity.:R5.To.35^oq?4d:*B^^  pep,  d  pm, 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  / 


P.  L-SWORDASOH 


S1W1R  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

roR 

K  En  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ol33.clxi.xa.a.tI,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet.  Greeiiwick  and  Lombard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  c  u  a  y-  w  o  r  k  ed  k. 
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Patented  April  13,1866. 
“  Nov.  17, 1891. 


New  Discovery  Kilo-lt 

Heads  the  Procession ! 

We  are  the  people  you  must  see  if  you  wish  the 
best  kiln  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 
ex  tant. 

We  do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  patented. 

We  think  we  have  the  best  system  in  use.  Our 
customers  think  so  too. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  then  you 

WILL  ALSO  AGREE  WITH  US. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  yesterday 
may  i  ot  be  ihe  best  of  to-day.  We  have  progressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  but  hope 
to  shortly. 

We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  system  aud  adopt  it.  We  also  know 

THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


KELLS  &  SON'S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut,  paving  brick,  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect  edges  and 
corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years'  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2)4  up  to  10  inches. 

SST’For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS, 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


■ENGINES 


-AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

.^©"Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  SMEfNIlftTf 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  <fe  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Yice-Pres.  ♦  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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THE  CLAY- WORKER. 


Fiost  Diy  Pan  Mats. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

COMPLETE  PCWEE 

FHOST  HFGH'lE  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 

MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


— **— 

s-* — 7 

-Uf| 

SET  UP.  DUMPED. 

Wpisrht  about  2  500  Dounds  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick,  made  to  carry 
f  ro  m^l ,  o5o  ^  to  2^  000  br  i  ck^ an  dean  be  handled^  easily  as  a  two-wheeled  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  We  will  send 
Price  List  and  inference  on  application.  Also  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  lor  Bnckyaids.  Addiess, 

ISufL-ifLC  MA-TTSOIT,  VTagon  B-a.ild.ex, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


CUP  MCV  CHAIN  BELT'NG 

r.  11.  L.  iVl  D  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


0y  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7,  1888.  machine-  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 

practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  tban  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money-. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


The  clay- w  orke  r 
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fig’* Write  for  Catalogue. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Q.,  makes 

a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Pottery  Machinery- 

Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Presses,  Pumps, 

Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  O. 


DAWSON'S  IMPROVISD  DOOM  COAIBINID  1111  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

Fires  from  both  sides,  either  up  or  down-draft,  from  the  same  filing 
places,  at  will  of  the  operator,  Distributes  and  equalizes  its  own  heat 
without  the  aid  of,  or  manipulating  ot,  dampers,  and  is  yet  under  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  burner  and  heat  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  kiln, 

such  as  sides,  top  and  bottom.  We 
are  enabled  to  burn  the  ware  of 
the  most  uniform  color  and  even 
shrinkage.  Is  especially  adapted 
to  the  successful  burning  of  vitri¬ 
fied  street  paving  brick  or  any  ware 
requiring  even  and  intense  heat. 

All  parts  are  accessible  to  view  J _ 

during  the  pr^  cess  of  burning,  by  a  system  of  peep  holes  or  openings.  Re¬ 
quires  little  labor  to  operate,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel  for  burn¬ 
ing  No  expensive  stacks  or  tall,  tottering  chimneys— always  more  draft 
than  needed.  Can  watersmoke  successfully  either  up  or  down-draft  with 
wood,  coal,  or  combination  of  both,  and  not  soot  or  choke  up.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  no  experiment,  but  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  For  further  information,  address 

W.  E.  DAWSON,  GENERAL  AGENT,  COLFAX,  IND. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  GARNELL, 

los.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  81, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MANUFACTURER  OF- 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  tc  -4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper¬ 
ing  Machinery,  ind  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


tW-Send  ft>r  Circular  and  Prtoe-tdst. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper,  *£®n‘Mention  The  Clay  Worker 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


"When  getting1  ready  to 

Order  Clayworking  Machinery  of  any  kind 
Never  fail  to  first  write 

Direct  to  the  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort, 
Ino.,  who  are 

Ever  ready  to  furnish  the  latest  improved 
Reliable  machinery,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Be  careful  to  know  that  all  machinery  is  just  as 

Represented  before  closing  a  contract,  foi 

In  all  cass  it  will  save  money  and 

Considerable  amount  of  worry,  disappointment, 
and,  perhaps,  a 

Kurious  kombination  of  kuss  words. 


Many  Wonders  are  in  use,  rendering  much  valu¬ 
able  service,  and 

Although  not  the  oldest  machines  made,  they  have 

Climbed  the  highest  in  reputation  and  merit,  which 
they 

Have  honorably  earned,  however, 

In  the  shortest  time,  there  being 

None  able  to  surpass  or  equal  them, 

Either  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  ware 
produced ! 

See  !  Don’t  forget  it. 


(Jur  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
STYLE  A— 1%  YD.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1  £  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  -  -  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 


The  Clay- w  orker. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS 


The  Walworth  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


StYLE  13. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


STEAK  SHOVELS  FOE  1EICETAE0S. 
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"THE  CLAY=  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


If  v  EXCELS  v  IJi  v  BURNINfl  •  /*BIi  v  KIJSIUS  •:•  0F  *  CIiflY  •:•  WflRE  -Efe- 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow* 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


TZEiE  BEST  BRICZ  ZEE  I  BUST  03ST 


THE  MARKET. 


POINTS  COMMENDING!  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 


Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 


This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round*  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention*  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  fire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

~  We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Box  1-4L10.,  Zsia^esTrille,  O. 


Reference  :  The  Oaklaud  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 
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T  H  E  C  I  .  A  V  W  O  R  I<  EC  R  . 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co:s 
new  ^ard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  ot  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all.  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuteu. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights— City,  County  or  State— for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  ROSS  DISINTEGRATOR. 

By  reference  to  the  cut  on  this  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  mill  differs  in  its  construction  from  any  other 
in  the  market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cage  marked  A. 

A.,  broken  away  in  the  cut,  is  a  Cast  Iron  Disk,  and  is 
batted  onto  the  main  side  Frame  of  the  Mill  and  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  It  is  supplied  with  two  circles  of  steel  arms  1% 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  apart.  The  disk  is  re¬ 
enforced  with  X,x3  inch  steel  circles,  through  which  the 
steel  arms  pass  into  aud  through  the  disk  aDd  are  riveted 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  other  ends  of  the  arms  are 
riveted,  also,  into  similar  steel  circles.  The  other  cage 
consists  of  a  disk  which  is  keyed  onto  a  four-inch  steel 
shaft  journaled  on  each  side  of  the  frame  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  facilities  for  oiliDg.  This  cage  is  supplied 
with  three  circles  of  steel  arms,  which  are  attached  to 
the  disk  in  like  manner  to  the  other  cage.  The  two 
cages,  when  put  together,  form  a  system  of  five  circles  of 
steel  arms,  three  movable  and  two  stationary;  the  out¬ 
side,  middle  and  inside  circles  are  attached  to  the  mov¬ 
able  disk,  and  can  be  run  at  any  speed  required  to  grind 
any  given  kind  of  clay  or  shale  used  in  brickmaking. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  mill  will  not  get  out 
of  line,  as  it  is  self-contained,  and  has  but  one  straight 
shaft  journaled  on  either  side  of  the  large  cage,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  wear  out  of  line. 

This  mill  was  constructed  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Ross, 
after  ten  years  experience  with  different  clay  mills,  and 
was  forced,  by  necessity,  to  construct  a  mill  that  would 
do  the  work  successfully.  This  mill  is  built  of  the  best  cast  iron  and  steel,  and  weighs  six  thousand  pounds,  and  is  as  thoroughly  balanced  as  a  dynamo,  and  can 
be  run  at  any  speed  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  grind  clay  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  bricks  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  sold  subject  to  claims  made  for  it,  and  in  every  case  where  it  fails  to  do  the  work,  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  take  the  mill  out.  We 
build  three  sizes  of  these  mills,  48-inch,  42-inch  and  36-inch.  All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention  directed  to 

1125  South  Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  C 


W  O  R  K  E  R . 


WE  CAN  TELL  YOU 


-#  ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE  GOOD  BRICK  AND  MONET,  #- 


There  are  many  ways  to  make  Brick  but  to  make  money  you  must 
make  GOOD  BRICK.  To  do  this  you  need  good  tools  and  machinery. 
Too  many  of  you  are  whacking  away  with  worthless  appliances  endeavor- 

mg'  to  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all.  Free  on  application  to 


Jonathan  Gfeager’g  pong 


127  W.  SECOND  STREET, 


Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Our  New  No.  5  Disntegrator  Will  Do  the  Work  of  a  Dry  Pan.  Special  Catalogue. 


W %  mum 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  to  Snd  SytaJ 

We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate  wUeh  Is  being  largely 
led  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  136  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y, 


The  Cla  y  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO„ 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF _ 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power, 
Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 


We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circulars  and  price-list,  address, 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  izn-jd. 
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The  c  l  a  v  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  • 


AmERICR  VERSUS  EGYPT. 
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tlitriftcD  Jpamng  ani)  pressed  Brick  Co.  p» 

J.  A.  BUCKSTAFF.  PRESIDENT.  W*. 

VITRIFIED  PAYING  BRICK.  STOCK  BRICK, 

AND  PRESSED  BRICK. 

annual  Capacity.  THiATV  Million 

£iucolu,  Jxeb...  Deo.  15,  1891  AQ . 


J.  w.  Penfiela  &  Sons, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs,---  we  have  been  using  one  of  your  .Anger 
Machines  for  the  past  four  months,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that 
it  has  given  us  better  results,  by  far,  than  we  had  anticipated,  mak¬ 
ing  from  forty- five  to  fifty  five  thousand  brick  per  day,  although 
the  capacity  was  only  guaranteed  at  thirty  thousand.  For  strength 
and  simplicity  of  construction  it  surpasses  anything  we  have  ever 

seen  or  used.  ,  _ . . 

We  consider  the  Automatic  cut-off  a  marvel' of  perfection, 

both  for  simplicity  and  durability.  An  artistic  friend,  admiring 
its  work,  said  it  was  "a  thing  of  beauty’,  and  we  add  a  hope  that 
it  will  be  "a  joy  forever".  At  times  when  everything  was  working 
in  good  order  it  has  cut  as  high  six  thousand  to  sixty  three  hun¬ 
dred  brick  per  hour,  every  one  perfect,  for  several  hours  at  a 

time  with  practically  no  waste. 

The  brick  made  on  this  machine  are  more  compact  and  prae- 
ticaly  free  from  lamination,  and  as  we  are  making  paving  brick  ex¬ 
clusively  at  present,  we  find  that  they  shrink  less,  and  vitrify  more 
easily  than  brick  made  on  the  machines  we  formerly  used. 

With  the  other  new  machine,  which  you  are  making  for  us  we 
expect  to  maintain  our  full  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand 
brick  per  day.  Please  hurry  forward  the  new  machine. 


..(Dictated) 


Yours  very  truly. 
Vitrified  Having^  P 

By 


ed  Brick  Co. 


i 


vvvvvvvv v  w 

You  run  no  risk  in  purchasing  them, 
merits.  Send  for  our  “Jr.  Catalogue  D. 


Antiquity  may  give 
value  to  some  things,  but  it 
is  no  argument  in  favor  of 
a  brick  machine.  What 
practical  Brickmakers 
want  is  Modern  machin¬ 
ery,  adapted  to  modern  re 
quirements,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  prepared  to 
furnish 

Our  Auger  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines  and  attachments 
embody  the  latest  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvements 
in  this  line,  and  they  are 
in  every  way  “Up  to 
Date,” 

they  are  placed  upon  their 
full  particulars. 


Penfietd  (No.  10  Ruget<  Machine  and  Automatic  Cutter. 

Our  No.  io  Auger  Machine  referred  to  above  has  a  daily  guaianteed  capacity  of 
30000  first-class  end-cut  brick,  automatically  cut  and  separated.  We  make  Auger, 
Plunger  and  Sand  Mold  Brick  Machines,  and  can  furnish  the  machinery  best  adapted  to 
your  clay  and  requirements.  Let  us  figure  with  you. 


Willoughby, 


<J.  UX.  PEj^pIELiD  &  SOH, 

Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  C  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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lATork 


We  make 
A  Specialty 
of  Planning 
and 

Equipping 

Complete 

Plants. 


THE  PENFIELD  DISINTEGRATORS 

Find  warm  supporters  wherever  used.  If  you  will  fully  post  yourself  as  to  what  they 
will  accomplish,  you  will  use  no  other. 


No  noisy 

gearings; 
No  unreliable 
frictions; 
No  short 
belts  to  slip; 
No  sprocket 
wheels  or 
chains  to 
wear  and 
break. 


We  also  make 


Each  roller 
has  an 
Independent 
Posit  Lve 

Motion. 
Both  rollers 
are 

Chilled. 

••ofo.. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


ROLLER  CRUSHERS 


For  use  in  stony  clays,  and  where  disintegrators  would  not  give  satisfactory  results.  We 
have  no  hobbies,  but  will  furnish  you  the  machinery  best  adapted  to  your  wants.  Address, 


J.  W.  PENFIELD 

Willoughby, 


<fe  SON, 

Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas  have,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  been  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machines,  and  wherever  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  placing  them,  they  have  always 
superceded  those  of  other  makes.  We  have  now  OYER  THREE  THOUSAND  Machines  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadas.  We  have  shipped  machines  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  export  trade, 
which  has  been  quite  large  and  exceedingly  satisfactory,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  Machines  are  readily  operated,  even 
with  the  least  skilled  labor.  Write  for  our  1892  catalogue. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 

All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


"The;  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 


EMENS’  PATENT 


arfeliott  (Slati  drimnulaluu  nn5 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want— one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


MICH. 
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TIFFIjM  AUTOMATICS  •  •  • 

— - *-•«■ - ^T*' 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SflTISpflCTIOH 


THE  BDVflNTflliES  we  Have 
in  our 

Patented  Special  Safem  Devices, 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 

rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 


Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

JVIRflUFACTURHRS  OF 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers.  Tilting  Turn 
Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

- -TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


KEEP  ITJH  MIHD, 


Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 


brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  he 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

tiirlf  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue 


of  Brick  Machinery  and 
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Delivered  on  Cars  at  your 
nearest  station. 


STYLE  A. 


gill 


STYLE  K 


STYLE  C. 


V  ? 

ET  ■  v 

>i  •  rS^> 
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THE  CLAY- WORKER- 

MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 
DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


* 


SUCCESSFUL. 


DURABLE 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

_ AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


THE  *  ONLY 


KILN  * 


That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 


vou  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 

ISO OEOSaiA. 


Box  335, 


r  H  E  CLAY- W  O  R  LC  E  R 


1S  ),‘  i 


THE  EUDALT  KILN. 


BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


TIDDEi  IDO' YY.YT-ID:E^?L:Fi,T  .  TTTT  ,~KT 


,  UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clav workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
line  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

in  t  .e  construction  ol  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  diafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  oft!  e  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiin,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  tl  e  important  subject  of  drafts. 

Unless  the 
wares  too  hot 
if  he  has  two 
of  the  kiln  an 


rtion 


or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  porti 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  t1  at  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  Uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut- 

Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 


offs 


ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  ‘  economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  r  f  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first,  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  ne 


and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results. 


We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 


equisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 


COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. — These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  tbe  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  t^ese  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  tbe  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 
a  miich  better  draft  obtained. 


DUR  ABILITY . —E  ach  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  arc  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES —These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 
that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 


For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


64  Jolinstou’s  Building. 
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C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MACHINE  MOLDS -5  or  <»  brick. 


Three  different  styles  ..f  Barrows-Made  of  Single  or  Double-deck  Truck-Strong  and 

best  seasoned  ash.  Durable. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices  on  such  supplies  you  may  be 

in  need  of.  Our  prices  are  lower  than  any,  quality  of  goods  considered. 
We  carry  a  full  line  ol  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  Kiln  Castings,  Shafting, 

Pullies  and  Belting,  Elevators,  Pug 


-VND  MOLDS  are  made  from  the  Mills,  Etc. 
best  of  material. 


Made  any  size  desired. 


— s  a.— 


-1  •*  . — .  -i-  . — ,  *1  i— e. 


Steam  Winding  Drums,  and  Side,  Bottom  and 
Revolving  Dump  Cars. 


■ 


[Patented  February  5th,  1889.] 

The  POTTS  MOLD  SANDERS  are  Simple,  Strong 

and  Durable. 


THE 


POTTS 


Made  from  the  best  grade  of  cherry 
and  guaranteed  better  than  any  made. 


THE)  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  R  R. 
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CUhile  You  are  Investigating 

THE  MERITS  OF  THE  YARIOUS  MACHINES  ON  THE  MARKET 

j  IDO  3STOT  FiLIL  i::::::::::::::::-::;:::::;:;:::::;: 

TO  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE 


Horizontal 


It  is  the  largest  and  strongest  machine  made.  It  does  not  require 
an  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  day  direct  from  the  bank,  therefore  it  has 
fully  one-half  less  machinery  to  take  care  of  and  keep  in  repair.  It  has 
one-half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  vertical  machine  and  extra 
pug  mill.  If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  six  perfect  brick  in  each 
mould,  and  every  brick  to  have 

You  will  buy  the  Potts  Horizontal  Machine. 

I  he  capacity  of  the  machine  is  only  limited  to  your  facilities 
for  getting  the  clay  to  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  output. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  ol  (  layworking  Machinery,  including  the 
latest  improved  Auger  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  street  pavers, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Mold  Sanders,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

Write  for  Photos  of  our  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Street 
Pavers. 

Our  new  1892  catalogue  will  be  from  the  press  in  a  few  days.  It 
will  pay  you  to  have  it. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


106 


THE  CEAY  - WORKER- 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Orates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines.  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shaiting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  E,tc. 


The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar- 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

N ot  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


I 
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ALL 


HAIL  !  !  ! 
TO  THE 


‘'MONARCH 


PLAN  OF 

TOP  OF 
MAIN 

FRA  ME 


IS  IT  TRUE  that  there  is  nothing-  new  under  the  sun?  Many  have  proclaimed 
that  inventive  genius  had  exhausted  its  resources  and  that  there  were  no  New  Principles 
left  to  use  in  Brick  Machinery. 

BUT  HERE  is  a  NEW  Horizontal  Machine  on  really  New  Principles  correcting 
the  faults,  and  improving  all  the  valuable  features  of  all  the  old  styles.  A  Mud  Press 
and  Pressing  Chamber  without  packing  plates,  that  absolutely  can  never  wear  out  or  leak. 


J'lot  E*peFimental  but  Already  Successful. 


THE  IDEAL  and  CONSUMMATION  of  STRENGTH,  RIGIDITY,  SIM¬ 
PLICITY,  LONGEVITY,  COMPACTNESS,  EASE  OF  OPERATION,  SAFETY, 
CAPACITY,  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT,  and  sold  at  a  Moderate  Price. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  circular  giving  description  and  history  of  development  to 
those  interested. 

THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker-] 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


IDS 


"THE  C  D  A  Y  -  W  ORKRK. 

HEW  HAVEN 

Horizontcil  (Steam  Power)  Briclt  IMEacliiiie- 

Weight  15,300  Pounds.  Strongest  Built  in  America. 

ih^EiR'v^iiisrs  opi nsnncosr,  1890-fibst  ite-s-ir,. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  October  28,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: _ Referring  to  the  two  “New  Haven”  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 

chines  which  you  placed  in  my  works  this  season,  I  take  pleasure  in  say¬ 
ing  that  I  consider  them  the  best  Soft  Clay  Machines  on  the  market  for 
manufacturing  stock  brick.  I  have  several  brick  machines  at  my  works, 
capacity  of  works  being  160,000  brick  per  day,  and  having  used  your 
two  Machines  this  season,  will  frankly  say  I  am  much  pleased  with  their 
working,  snd  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Stock  Biick  M^achine  built. 
They  will  make  the  finest  brick  and  handle  a  stiff  clay  with  less  trouble 
from  wear  or  breakage  of  any  Stock  Brick  Machine  I  know  of.  I  have 
molded,  in  six  months  this  season,  on  one  ol  these  Machines,  5,600,000 
first-class  pallet  brick.  The  brick  are  supenoi  in  every  lespect.  I  shall 
at  all  times  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  this  Machine  to  my  brother 
craftsmen.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yomrs,  CHAS.  P.  MERWIN. 

:mur- :r:e:po:rt  :po :r  1891-second  "Yeab. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  November  3,  1891. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — As  I  promised  you  at  the  commencement  of  brick 
molding  season  of  1891,  to  report  to  you  this  fall  my  opinion  of  your 
“New  Haven”  Stock  Brick  Machine,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  saying,  after 

two  seasons’  experience  with  them,  I  will  repeat  what  I  wrote  you  at  the 
finish  of  the  season  ot  1 890,  and,  in  addition,  will  now  say  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1891,  that  1  have  yet  to  find  a  machine  superior  to  them  for 
molding  pallet  brick.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  P.  MERWIN. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue. 

THE  UlcLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


dtfS«DU"PIM(!|A 


^  Tempering  Wheel 


0„-tMNEO Uin,D 


iiiiii  jj] 


Sliiiiari 


CONTA(/Vf/j 

SIDE  CRANK  ENCINE 


*\SL  °*YING  Djtf 


PUB  M/ii 


nJA^g  OUltlfi, 


We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S 


VKX  cowr^ 


^0  0UMPc. 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars, 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it. 


£(,  MACfWVf 


$R'6K  bahr0i 


err-ffEARiNo  truck 


MULE  TRUCK 


V 


FHE  C  L  A  Y  W  ORKE 
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THK  clay=worker 


SIP  " "  - 


ad 


/  IB 


AND  THE 


■ 


HUB! 


PLYMOUTH  GUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
;|  brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  JVIodetm  machine  Bailt  fot*  Strength  and  Capacity. 

If  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  pate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


ob  'H\jJ  J^PB03-Jme00g  a^jX 


WEBNER.  AWra’1'0 


plo.  2  Bueypus  Giant  Bpiek  JVlaehine. 

HI.NI)  FOR  NEW  1892  CATAI.OGUE  TO 


The  ppey-Sheeklep  Co., 


Manufacturers  of  Clay  working  Machinery, 

Buey pus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


plo.  1  Bueypus  Bpiek  Giant  Olaehine. 


ssm 


W  O  K  K  K  R 


peiloipoe  is  He  West  Test  ol 


[Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker.] 
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TESTIMONIAL! 


Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 


The  Fkey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen:— Six  mouths  ago  we  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  durability  of  your  iron  frame  Dry-Pan  when  subjected  to  the  severe 
shock  and  strain  necessary  in  crushing  large  pieces  of  shale  rock,  but  our  skepticism  has  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thing 
because  of  its  rigidity  and  solidity.  We  are  pleased  with  its  work  on  account  of  its  large  screening  capacity;  we  can  grind  more  clay  with 
it  than  any  other  9  ft.  Dry-Pan  we  know  of.  We  like  the  independent  mullers,  each  revolving  on  its  own  shaft.  The  hollow  vertical  shaft 
affording  easy  access  to  and  certainty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  of  superiority  in  your  Dry- 
Pan  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  inexperience  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more. 

Yours  very  truly,  Canton  Brick  Co. 

- ain* - 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 

The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 

lvraoufaetuf<ei<s  of  Clayujopking  maehinepy, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BUGyi^US,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


NECO  DRY-PAN 

-A-ll  Iron  and  Steel 

Will  Slam  more  Rongn,  Ham  Worn,  Will  Iasi  Twice  as  Long,  and  Pulverize  10  Per  cent,  more  material  man  flng  Ollier  Pan  ol  Same  Size. 


' 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA,  IE3 

Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The,*  Anti-f  riction^Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


CHAMBERS  Bfj 


CHlSSiP8L*£STiJ)(LMJljnLIL  .  "  . .  - 

(.N  °  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets^and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

-See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  theOlay- Worker.] 


The  c  r  a  y = w  o  r.  k  e;  r  . 
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See  our  Advertisemen 


SE2STXD  E^OIR,  COMPLETE  CAlTALOGUE. 

on  first  cover  page. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing- 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 

o 

Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Bu  rmng 


Kil 


ns. 


Fu  rnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  D  oors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


T  I-i  K  C  L,  A  Y  -  w  O  RKER. 
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Manufactured,  by 

Write  them  for  description. 


E.  ffl.  FREESE  &  GO., 


GALION,  OHIO. 

<H5©©*HX>©©©©©W^C<X)©©©^ 


JflS^Two  of  these  Machines  are  already  in  use  by  the  following  Company 


3  J  HOBLITZELU,  President 


P  O  sod  Telegraph  Office, 
Keystone  Junction. 
Somerset  County.  Penn's 


$>■ 


M  PORTER.  Sec  y  and  Tress 
Capacity  or  3  Works. 

I.VOOO.OOO  Annually 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

(Celebrated  Ravage  Fire  Brick  St  SCile, 

Of  Any  Desired  Shape  or  Size.  Also.  Pine  Ground  Clny  In  Bulk  or  In  Sacks. 


WORKS 

acetone  Junowui 
Williams  Station. 


Urndmsn .^Bedford  Co  .  Pa.  “  “  KeAJStOTl.P,  JlMCtl,07l,  Pa. 

3-  Ml  •  -V-  <C 


Hl89>- 


C 


A  ^ 

57  jy,<u*£s,  jrri. 
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The  New  Quaker  Extra  H<avy  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  clay. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

■^pWe  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20.000 
per  day. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  pc  e  r  • 

FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


-MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN- 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FRONT  VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 


The  Grath 
Double  Down  Draft 


HORIZONTAL  SECTION. 


Burns  all_  kinds  of  clay  ware  success¬ 
fully.  Burns  uniform  to  any  degree  of 
hardness.  Brick  in  lower  part  of  Kiln 
burnt  at  same  time  as  those  in  upper  part. 
Saving  of  Time,  Labor  and  Fuel.  Ability 
to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part  of  Kiln. 
Simple  and  Durable  in  construction.  No 
Special  Tile  required.  Built  to  any  size 
wanted.  From  85  to  go  per  cent,  first-class 
Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln. 

Plans  furnished  with  Kiln  or  Yard 
Rights. 

THE  QUNCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 

General  Agents  for  the  Ross  Clay  Disintegrator  for  pulverizing  all  kinds  of  clays. 
Will  grind  more  clay  than  any  other  mill.  Will  not  clog  or  get  out  of  order.  Guaranteed 
superior  to  ah  others. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Perfection  Mortar  Colors  in  Dark  Red,  Brown 
Buff  and  Black,  and  a  special  Black  Color  for  making  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled,  Brick 
of  superior  quality.  We  solicit  correspondence. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Go., 

Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


The  Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


"The  C  r.  A  V  -  W  O  R  Iv  E  R . 
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Our  Customers’  Success 


Is  Ou.r  Best  Advertisement. 


Many  machine  manufacturers  are  in  business 
simply  to  make  sales,  leaving  their  unfortunate  custo¬ 
mers  to  struggle  along  with  defective  and  inadequate 
machinery  as  best  they  may.  Such  a  business  is  of 
necessity  short-lived.  Its  policy  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

We  are  in  business  to  stay.  We  realize  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  customers  are  our  own  best  inter¬ 
ests.  Their  success  means  our  success.  It  is  our 
special  business  to  build  the  best  Brick  Press  in  the 
world,  and  we  do  it.  We  don’t  rest  content  even  with 
that.  We  make  sure  (if  allowed  to  do  so)  that  the 


“Dry  Process”  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  success 
on  each  yard  where  the  Boyd  Press  is  placed.  The 
result:  We  have  never  yet  had  to  record  a  failure, 
and  each  of  our  Customers  is  our  Friend  as  well. 

The  principles  and  designs  of  the  Boyd  Press  are 
original  with  us.  We  don’t  copy  other  people’s  designs 
nor  steal  from  other  people’s  Letters  Patent.  The 
public  recognizes  our  originality,  and  has  liberally 
patronized  us. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

If  you  wish  expert  opinion  do  not  consult  interested  competitors,  or 

those  who  get  commissions.  Repeat  orders  tell  a  story  of  their  own, 

more  convincing  than  volumes  of  testimonials. 


Repeat  Opdeps  I 


The  foemapd  of  JWepitl 


Two  Presses 


Three  Presses 


Four  Presses 


Three  Presses 


Two  Presses 


Two  Presses 


Two  Presses 


Denver  Dry  Press  Brick  Co. 


f  First  order 
(.  Second  order 


J.  B.  &  Wrn.  Church 


First  order 
Second  order 
^  Third  order 

Chester  Pressed  Brick  Works 

("First  order 
-  Second  order 
(Third  order 

Clark  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


G.  E.  Bennett 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


December  1888 
May  1890 


June  1889 
October  1889 
October  1890 


January- 1889 
August  1889 
May  1891 


September  1889 
January  1890 


April  1890 
August  1890 


Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


Minnesota  Brick  Co. 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


June  189G 
October  1890 


April  1890 
March  1891 


Denver,  Colo. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 

Denver,  Colo. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 

Chester,  Ill. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 
Two  4-Mold 

Malvern,  Ark. 

One  3-Mold 
Two  3-Mold 

Millsap,  Texas 

One  3-Mold 
One  4-Mold 

Akron,  Ohio. 

One  3-Mold 
One  4-Mold 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

One  4-Mold 
One  4- Mold 


If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

32^  IDoa-rloom  St.,  0DE3CI0-A_Q-0- 
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The  c  la  v  w  o  r  k  fo  r 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks' Per  Day. 


]P  0.  U/fyitpey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k;  e  r. 
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A  6 TEAKS'  RECORD  OF  TIE  AKIMS 

HICK  PRESS. 


-ikHSTTIEHIOjtSrT"  ITTNEK, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


{ 


Yards:  California  Avenue  and  Sidney  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A  CA  at  KD  lmnlln  Til  *  *-*  r. 


Also  at  Belleville,  Illinois. 

Address:  Mechanic’s  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


- ST.  LOUIS - 

PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  &  PLAIN  RED  BRICK. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  DECEMBER  14th,  1891. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  requesting  a  statement  from  me  as  to  the  record  of  the 
Andrus  Bnck  Press  at  my  works,  after  six  years  constant  use,  is  at  hand.  I  have  used 
four  of  the  Andrus  Six  Ton  Three  Mold  Presses  at  my  St.  Louis  Works  for  past  six 
years.  They  have  done  most  excellent  work  and  their  record  for  the  season  just  passed 
is  most  remarkable.  The  presses  have  made  an  average  of  over  20,000  bricks  to  the 
press,  per  day  of  ten  hours,  continuously,  day  in  and  day  out,  all  through  the  season  I 
doubt  if  any  other  Presses  in  the  Country  can  show  the  same  record  per  mold,  with  as 
little  cost  for  repairs.  The  presses,  after  six  years  use,  with  ordinary  repairs  will  be  able 
to  produce  the  same  results  next  season. 

Last  season  I  commenced  building  my  new  brick  works  at  Belleville,  Illinois  fifteen 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railway.  At  these  works  I  have  aimed  to  have 
the  best  appliances  for  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  pressed  brick  that  could  be 
obtained,  regardless  of  cost.  I  have  used  your  new  Fifteen  Ton  Four  Mold  Press  at 
these  works,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  It  makes  four  first-class  front  brick  at  a  pres¬ 
sure,  with  ease.  The  brick  cannot  be  excelled  by  those  made  on  any  other  press  The 
press  has  many  points  of  superiority  over  all  others  I  have  examined,  and  I  think  I  have  criti¬ 
cally  examined  all  of  them  of  any  merit.  It  has  fewerworking  parts,  hence  less  frictionand 
less  cost  for  wear  and  tear  than  any  other  Press,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the 
most  reliable  and  the  most  valuable.  As  some  of  your  competitors  have  falsely  asserted 
that  I  am  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  sale  of  your  Press,  I  will  state  positively  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  sale  of  yours  or  any  other  press,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  one 
visit  my  new  works  at  Belleville  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  your  presses 
deserve  the  recommendation  I  have  given  them.  Yours  Truly,  ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

V 

N.  B.  The  new  Brick  Works  of  Anthony  Ittner,  located  on  the  L.  &  N  Ry  ic 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  just  west  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  are  well  worth  a  visit  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Mr.  Ittner  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 


make  these  works  the  finest  in  the  country. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY 


Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


We  build  three  sizes  of  the  Andrus  Press:  A  six-ton  three-mold,  a  nine-ton  three- 
mold,  and  a  fifteen-ton  four-mold.  Clays  vary  so  much  that  a  six-ton  three-mold  at  lower 
price  may  be  as  advantageous  as  a  much  heavier  and  more  expensive  press.  We  will 


take  pleasure  in  testing  clays  shipped  to  us  freight  prepaid,  and  will  recommend  the  press 
we  think  the  most  economic  for  the  purchaser  and  guarantee  it  fully. 


Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Address 


H-  O.  WHITREY,  Gen’l  Agent, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 
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the  cla  y- w  o  r  iv  e  r  _ - 

Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIEESIMIS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  IVES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The;  c  l  a.  y  =  \v  o  r  k:  e  r 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES. 

-A-  EECOED  TTl^TEOTT  A  T  .Tip  T 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9x4^x 2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Ilartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24th  ’88 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whit’taker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  1 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all— all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  qo  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir :— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  Y.  Graham,  President 

This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  notonly 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction ;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  A  Planing  Mill  Co, 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill,,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  mooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
hat  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
ast  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir:— After  operating  he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  most  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ol  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 
Derr  Sir :— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect. 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  mauipulate  and 
take  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.*  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
hittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W .  Brown,  President. 
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»U.  S.  Brick  press 


Strong,  Simple  and  Durable. 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 


.  - 0  ADDRESS  o - »  }<►  • 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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'THE:  OTA.Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESs)( PERFORATED-EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY  G'RINDEfo; 


IMPROVED  6TIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE 


T - ZK 


DIFFERENTIAL  double  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  TOE  LEAST  COST 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


_  „  f  71B  Lewis  Blk., 

Branch  Office  |  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Someiset  &  Jotiusonburg  Rlfg.  Go. 

SOJVIEHSHT,  JVIflSS. 


Fite 


Pans  BRICK 

Bui  mini  Mlllun 


The;  Clay-worker 
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We  have  been  manufacturing’  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows  : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  0.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 2  Machines. 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  November  27,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Auroka,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  Iu  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up.  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir: — We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours  Respectfully, 
(Signed)  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 

Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOB  PRICES. 


NOTICE. — In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  wc  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  pot  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 

trouble  in  finding  our  customers, 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  1).  B.  DRUMMOND, 

813  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENOINE  WORKS.CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  re  • 


The  Simpson  brick  Press 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  I_N  A  FEW  MOMENTS ! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


The;  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 

St.  Louis  Iron 


INCORPORATED  1875. 

<fe  Machine  Y&  orks 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

Tie  “Lion”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


i 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 


1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons  and 
e  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
opennessof  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adiu«t 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  ad  iustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Eng  nes’ 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  ?hemselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  th's  date  ( December  24)  6,000.000  good  brie with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes— 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


h  e  Olay  -  W  o  r  k  e)  r  • 


■v  ED.  H.  CALL  AW  AY,  ** 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 

fflanufaclurers  of  Brick  Drying  cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  fun  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  inacfiinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer  s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  youi  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers"  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Soo  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Q.  B.  DAVISON,  Presioent. 


J.  P.  FULCHER.  Manager. 


ROBERT  DYAS.  8EC'Y  t  TREA8. 


FuIcRer  f  Brick  (o. 

Brick  Manufacturers  and  Builders, 


OFFICE  AND  YARD8  : 

South  Nashville,  near  Lebanon  Pike. 


ADDRESS  MAIL: 

7  Noel  Block,  Churoh  Street. 


TELEPHONES  851  &  673. 
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TIE  Pi  IROH-GLBD  WEI 


Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only 
brick  dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late 
improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  5°  Pei  cent., 
so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work 
and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and 

prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties: 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing. 

Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Pres.)  Galesburg,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

H.  Kanne  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Roval  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utah  Mfg.  &  Bldg.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Olay  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

W.  A  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill  ,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clav  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick, 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Weber- Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  drying  stiff  mud  and  building  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Shawmut  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  drying  fire-proofing. 

Grottoes  Company,  Shendun,  Va.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick.  Address, 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  42. 

THE  BARNUM  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
HISTORY,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

This  building,  a  prospective  of  which 
is  shown  on  the  following  page,  was'  a 
gift  of  P.  T.  Barnum  to  the  Scientific 
and  Historical  Societies  of  the  city, 
which  was  so  long  his  home. 

The  materials  of  which  the  building 
is  constructed  are  red  sand  stone  laid 
up  in  rock-faced  work  for  the  first  story. 
Above  the  first  story  the  ornamental 
belts,  the  clustered  columns  with  their 
capitals  and  bases,  the  ornamental 


the  dawning  light  of  civilization,  about 
the  period  of  1760.  The  third  and  cen¬ 
tral  panel  shows  Bridgeport  in  the  year 
1810,  when  schooners  were  sent  on  their 
coasting  expeditions  from  this  port  and 
when  whaling  vessels  could  often  be 
seen  in  the  harbor.  The  fourth  panel 
indicates  Bridgeport  during  the  year 
1861.  Volunteers  have  answered  the 
call  to  arms  and  Bridgeport’s  quota  of 
brave  boys  are  assembled  ready  to  march 
to  the  seat  of  action.  The  fifth  and  last 
panel  shows  the  city  in  1870  beginning 
her  career  of  prosperous  manufacturing 
industries. 

The  medallions  between  the  panels 
are  ideal  heads  of  the  various  periods 


apex  of  the  dome  will  be  of  copper 
gilded  with  gold  leaf  and  will  be  6  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  The  round 
tower  in  the  back  ground  is  to  be  used 
as  an  observatory. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  about 
$100,000.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Longstaff  &  Hurd,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MAKING  VAGABONDS. 

We  have  all  been  pained  at  finding 
young  men  twenty  years  or  more  of  age, 
among  the  idlers  and  vagabonds  of  the 
community,  whose  parents  we  knew  as 
well-to-do  mechanics  or  laboring  men. 
Why  is  this  ?  In  some  cases  it  is  owing 
to  the  folly  of  parents  in  not  putting 


Fragment  of  Terra  Cotta  Frieze,  Barnum  Institute  of  Science  and  History,  Bridgeport,  Conn —Executed  by  The  Boston  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


frieze,  the  quoins  and  arches  are  all 
composed  of  dark  red  terra  cotta  molded 
from  special  designs  of  the  architects. 
The  historical  frieze  contains  figures 
about  one-half  life  size  and  has  been 
divided  into  five  panels.  The  first,  with 
its  group  of  Indians  in  the  foreground 
represents  Bridgeport  during  the  year 
1690.  The  next  which  we  illustrate 
shows  the  early  settlers  reclaiming  the 
virgin  soil,  hunters  returning  from  the 
forest,  farmers  plowing  the  field,  and 


mentioned.  This  frieze  is  modeled  in 
bold  relief  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  street  and  is  the  work  of  the  Boston 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Boston,  who  have  the 
entire  contract  for  exterior  and  interior 
terra  cotta  for  this  notable  building. 

The  slanting  portions  of  the  roof,  the 
covering  of  the  great  dome  and  of  the 
great  tower  will  be  in  red  unglazed  tile. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  dome,  also  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower,  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  copper.  The  eagle  at  the 


their  sons  to  work,  wishing  them  to 
have  an  easier  time  in  life  than  they 
themselves  have  had;  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  because  these  young  men, 
when  boys,  were  driven  from  shops  in 
which  they  had  sought  employment, 
because  there  was  no  room  for  boys. 
This  system  of  arbitrarily  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices  to  a  shop  or  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  over  a  third  of  a  century  old, 
in  this  country,  yet  it  is  old  enough  to 
have  produced  an  army  of  vagabonds, 
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many  of  wliom  are  children  of  the  very 
men  who  enacted  and  enforced  the  law, 
while  not  in  a  single  case  has  it  afforded 
more  than  a  limited  and  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  who  hoped  to  be  profited 
by  it.  Let  boys  work.  If  any  one  is 
turned  away  from  any  employment  for 
want  of  room  let  it  be  the  man  whose 
enforced  idleness  will  not  degenerate 
into  vagrancy.  Many  a  father  lives  to 
reup  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  policy  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while  the  wid¬ 
ows  of  many  are  drinking  the  bitterest 
of  cups  as  the  consequences  of  that 
policy  that  drives  boys  out  to  become 
vagabonds. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKM AKIN 0 . 

No.  60. 

BY.  R.  BRICK. 

FTER  the  kind  of  machine  has  been 
determined  upon,  then  select  the 
one  that  best  suits  your  purpose.  Perhaps, 
if  two  or  more  are  equally  good,  you 
may  get  more  favorable  prices  or  terms 
from  one  than  from  another.  If  soft 
mud  machine  is  selected,  would  get  not 
less  than  twenty  horse-power  engine. 
Where  the  expense  can  be  met  it  is  best 
in  buying  power  to  get  enough  for  two 
machines,  if  you  think  of  ever  increas¬ 
ing  your  output  beyond  what  one  ma¬ 
chine  will  turn  out.  If  a  stiff  mud  ma¬ 
chine  is  selected  would  get  at  least 
thirty  horse-power — this  for  machines 
making  from  twenty-five  thousand  to 
thirty-five  thousand  per  day.  As  to  the 
kind  of  stiff'  mud  machine  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  your  clay.  If  the 
clay  is  tenacious  and  unctuous,  it  will 
work  on  a  die  machine,  either  auger  or 
plunger.  The  former  seem  to  be  super¬ 
seding  the  latter  recently.  If  your  clay 
is  of  a  sandy  nature  or  short  grained, 
then  the  mold  wheel  machine,  such  as 
the  Sword  and  Brewer-Sword  stiff  mud 
machine,  is  preferable.  These  machines 
make  bricks  in  a  mold,  and  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  delivery  of  a  fixed  number  of  bricks 
to  each  revolution  of  the  wheel.  Mak¬ 
ing  bricks  in  a  mold  is  the  only  true 
principle  for  a  machine,  although  these 
machines  as  now  made  do  not  make  a 
brick  as  smooth  on  the  surface  as  the 
die  machine,  but  for  laying  common 
walls  and  for  all  purposes  except  face 
bricks  they  are  not  excelled  by  any 
other  machine.  If  a  soft  mud  machine 
is  used  get  a  pugger  to  prepare  the  clay. 
If  a  stiff  clay  machine  is  used, 
use  a  roll  crusher  and  elevator  to  pre¬ 


pare  the  clay  and  carry  it  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  machines  and  engine 
should  be  located  nearest  the  clay  de¬ 
posit.  The  kilns  should  be  built  with 
one  end  within  ten  feet  of  a  railroad 
track,  the  other  end  toward  machines, 
with  one  hundred  feet  space  between 
the  kiln  and  machines  for  drying  yard. 

If  the  product  is  to  be  shipped  by  rail 
there  should  be  a  track  at  each  end  of 
the  kilns.  The  track  next  the  drying 
yard  should  be  on  a  six-foot  trestle,  so 
that  the  bricks  going  into  the  kilns  pass 
under  the  track  and  coal  for  kilns  and 
dryer  can  be  dumped  from  this  trestle. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  this  can  be 
done  at  the  beginning,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  definite  plan  in  view  at 
the  beginning,  so  there  will  be  no  need 
of  making  any  changes  as  the  plant  is 
growing  to  completion. 

It  is  proper  here  to  consider  the  best 
time  to  begin  the  new  plant.  The  plant 
should  be  looated  and  machinery  and 
power  ordered  in  January  or  February, 
so  as  to  have  them  on  the  ground  early 
in  March.  The  lumber  for  buildings, 
also,  should  be  on  hand  early,  drains 
opened  and  yard  graded  with  a  fall  of 
one  foot  in  one  hundred  feet.  Every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  a  start  should  be 
ready  for  making  brick,  just  as  soon  as 
danger  from  freezing  has  passed.  In 
the  South  the  first  of  April  would  be  a 
safe  and  proper  time;  farther  north  May 
first  would  be  the  proper  time.  For  the 
first  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry 
the  brick  by  sun  and  air.  If  soft  mud 
bricks  are  to  be  dried,  then  hacking 
pallets,  as  a  temporary  way,  is  best.  The 
pallets  are  placed  in  rows  across  the 
drying  yard,  end  to  end  and  one  pallet 
above  the  other,  about  eight  pallets  in 
height.  To  dry  rapidly  the  hacks 
should  be  eight  feet  apart;  this  gives 
room  for  trucks  and  wheelbarrows  to 
to  turn  and  pass  each  other.  /There  should 
be  planks  or  blocks  for  the*  bottom  pal¬ 
lets  to  rest  on  to  prevent  them  from 
settling  out  of  level,  which  would  cause 
the  hacks  to  fall.  A  cover  can  be  made 
for  these  hacks  by  nailing  the  edges  of  two 
12-incli  wide  boards  or  planks,  one  inch 
thick,  together,  forming  two  sides  of  a 
square,  then  three  pieces  four  by  ten 
inches  across  on  the  inside  from  one  to 
the  other.  This  braces  them  and  keeps 
them  in  shape,  and  these  pieces  rest  on 
bricks  and  keeps  the  planks  from  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  ends  of  the  bricks.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  hack  to 
cover,  let  one  end  of  the  second  cover 
lap  on  the  first  cover  and  repeat  this 


until  the  entire  hack  is  covered.  Then 
with  a  broad  plank  set  on  the  ground 
and  leaned  against  each  side  of  the 
hack,  they  are  well  protected  against  an 
ordinary  rain.  Stiff  mud  bricks  can  be 
hacked  on  pallets  in  like  manner;  the 
end  pieces  must  be  five  inches  deep  to 
allow  the  bricks  to  set  on  edge;  or  they 
can  be  hacked  without  pallets  one  upon 
the  other.  As  this  outside  drying  is  to 
be  only  a  temporary  thing,  there  should 
be  just  as  little  spent  on  it  as  possible, 
except  where  the  material  can  be  util¬ 
ized  in  building  the  permanent  artifi¬ 
cial  dryer  later. 

A  good  substantial  engine  and  ma¬ 
chine  house  should  be  at  least  twenty 
feet  nearer  the  clay  bank  than  the  ma¬ 
chines,  and  to  one  side  of  the  center  of 
the  building.  Where  one  or  more  ma¬ 
chines  are  placed  in  line  parallel  with 
the  row  of  kilns,  the  line  shaft  should 
be  in  the  second  story;  then  belt  down 
to  the  machines.  This  gets  it  out  of 
the  way  of  the  trestles  of  the  clay  car 
track  and  everything  else.  The  engine 
and  boiler  being  at  one  side,  allows  the 
incline  hoist  track  to  come  into  the 
center  of  the  plant.  The  machine  house 
should  be  at  least  eighteen  feet  high  to 
the  eaves  of  the  roof.  This  allows  the 
clay  to  come  in  above  the  machines  on 
the  cars  and  the  clay  to  dump  on  a  level 
with  crushers,  the  car  being  at  least 
eight  feet  above  the  crusher.  This 
leaves  room  for  several  car  loads  of  clay 
between  crusher  and  track.  In  case  the 
cars  are  delayed  they  have  a  reserve  of 
clay  to  keep  the  machine  moving.  This 
trestle  incline  track  and  hoist  need  not 
be  put  in  at  the  start;  just  arrange  for 
this  ultimately.  At  the  start  if  the  clay 
be  near  it  can  be  brought  to  the  crusher 
in  wheelbarrows;  if  not  near  enough 
for  that,  horses  and  carts  can  be  used, 
but  the  machine  house  should  be  built 
full  height  at  the  start. 

Before  the  buildings  are  erected  we 
should  decide  the  kind  of  dryer  that  is 
to  be  finally  put  in.  There  are  tunnel 
dryers  of  various  kinds,  all  built  on  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  principles,  but  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  generating  and  applying 
the  heat.  One  plan  is  to  heat  the  tun¬ 
nel  by  flues  passing  under,  the  heat 
radiating  through  a  tight  covering  from 
flues  to  tunnel  janother  where  the  heat 
and  flame  enters  the  tunnel  from  the 
flues;  another  where  the  heat  radiates 
from  steam  pipes  laid  on  the  floor  of 
the  tunnel,  the  bricks  being  placed  on 
cars  and  run  on  the  tracks  into  and 
through  the  tunnels.  This  plan  saves 
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something  in  labor,  but  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  saving  of  fuel  over  the 
old  flue  or  hot  floor  dryer.  The  trouble 
with  the  latter  dryer  is,  they  are  rarely 
ever  properly  built,  hence  are  con¬ 
demned  without  a  fair  trial.  In  the 
next  article  the  merits  of  the  flue  dryer 
and  proper  construction  of  the  same 
will  be  discussed,  and  the  proper  way  to 
proceed  with  the  temporary  yard,  with 
a  view  of  building  the  hot  floor  as  a  per¬ 
manent  dryer. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

HEAT  AND  DRAFT  IN  BRICK  KILNS, 
DRYING  BRICK  IN  DRY¬ 
ERS  OR  KILNS. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


IN  January  ’92,  Clay- Worker,  D.  W. 
Stookey  has  an  able  and  interesting 
article  on  “Chimneys  and  Drafts. 

He  truly  says  that  “good  draft 
not  depend  on  a  high  chimney,  but 
one  built  to  be  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat, 
and  so  that  it  will 
not  crack  and  let  in 
cold  air.”  Then  again 
he  says  “that  all  brick 
or  clay  wares  should 


the  area  of  the  flue  from  2\  feet,  to  3| 
feet  square.  I  took  the  responsibility 
for  a  good  draft,  and  built  the  chimney 
as  I  proposed.*  In  order  to  prevent 
sparks  or  fire-coals  from  going  out  at 
top  of  chimney,  to  endanger  the  build¬ 
ings,  or  lumber,  I  had  an  up  and  down 
draft  flue,  ten  feet  high,  built  with  the 
chimney,  so  that  before  the  smoke 
started  to  ascend  the  chimney  all  the 
heavy  sparks  were  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney.  The  Civil 
Engineer  predicted  a  failure  of  my  plans, 
both  as  to  the  chimneys  and  furnace 
for  the  boilers.  I  reduced  the  grate 
surface  one  sixth,  and  left  2\  feet  of  air 
chamber  under  the  boilers,  both  of 
which  was  condemned  by  the  Civil 
Engineer  in  charge. 


dampers  in  the  horizontal  flue  had  to 
be  kept  often  two-thirds  closed.  Green, 
wet  saw-dust  was  burned  with  rapid 
combustion.  I  will  state  that  the  walls 
of  the  chimneys  were  built  hollow,  the 
flue  was  set  off  2}  inches  from  the  out¬ 
side  walls,  no  cracks  ever  appeared  on 
the  outside,  the  job  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  same  laws  for  draft  in  brick  kilns, 
as  for  boiler  furnaces.  If  a  common 
smoke  flue,  or  stack  were  divided 
into  many  small  flues 
it  would  act  very  much, 
in  drawing  smoke  and 
gases,  like  a  brick  kiln, 
There  are  those  who 
think  that  some  how  or 
other  (they  can’t  tell 
how  or  why)  the  top  of  a 
brick  kiln  must 
a  e  “platted” 
tight,  but  they 
would  not  think 
of  puttinga  dam¬ 
per  over  the  top 
of  a  smoke  stack. 

If  we  reflect  a 
moment  we  will 
see  that  a  brick 
kiln  acts  in  a 
matter  of  draft 


Thk  Barnum  Institute  ok 

be  set  in  a  kiln  so  that  a  free,  clear  draft 
will  be  had  from  bottom  to  top  of  kiln.” 

These,  with  other  facts  in  regard  to 
draft,  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Stookey. 

The  only  reliable  theories  are  proved 
theories.  I  will  state  an  experiment  of 
my  own,  which  I  based  on  Mr.  Stookey’s 
theory  which  proves  his  theory. 

In  1860  a  company  started  a  large 
lumber  business  on  the  Perdido  river, 
near  Pensacola.  I  undertook  to  make 
and  lay  the  brick  for  the  plant.  The 
Civil  Engineer  in  charge,  wanted  a 
chimney  for  draft  from  boiler  furnace, 
to  be  built  100  feet  high.  I  proposed  to 
build  it  64  feet  high,  and  increase 
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When  ready  to  get  up  steam,  I  took 
charge  of  the  furnace.  There  was  a 
horizontal  smoke  flue,  50  feet  long,  from 
boiler  furnace  to  chimney,  and  it  was  said 


that  1  could  never  get  a  draft  to  the 
chimney,  because  of  the  long,  horizantal 
flue. 

Before  putting  fire  on  the  grates  I 
went  to  the  ash  door  of  the  chimney, 
and  started  a  fire,  which  I  kept  up 
about  two  hours.  When  the  chimney 
became  quite  warm,  then  I  closed  the 
“ash  doors ”  and  started  fire  in  boilfer  fur¬ 
nace.  In  less  than  five  minutes  a  good 
draft  was  established,  and  within  48 
hours  the  draft  was  so  strong  that  the 


very  much  like  a  return  flue,  boiler  fur¬ 
nace.  The  furnace  of  arches  in  a  brick  kiln 
is  built  out  four  or  five  feet  from  the  kiln, 
the  principal  heat  is  generated  in  the 
furnace,  and  is  forced  back  into  the  arch 
by  the  pressure  of  cold  air  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  then  up  through  the  open 
spaces  between  the  brick  to  top  of  kiln. 
The  kiln  acting  both  as  boiler  and 
smoke  stack. 

2  he  draft  of  a  brick  kiln,  depends  on  the 
“setting.”  If  a  “brick-setter”  sets  his  brick 
close,  and  irregular,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  good  draft,  or  efficient  combustion 
of  fuel.  In  such  kilns,  the  water  smok¬ 
ing  is  so  retarded  that  the  steam  is  con- 
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densed  on  the  cold  brick  above  the  fire, 
and  if  the  fire  be  kept  up  with  the  in, 
creasing  draft  in  the  furnace,  a  “water 
settle”  is  certain,  so  that  the  only  safe 
and  practical  rule  for  setting  brick,  is  to 
be  sure  that  the  open  space  between 
brick  is  large  and  free  enough  to  allow 
the  hot  air  and  steam,  to  readily  escape, 
up  through,  and  out  of  the  kiln. 

There  is  a  due  proport  ion  of  size  of  furnace 
dm-  and  open  space  of  setting,  in  kiln.  The 
open  spaces  between  brick  in  an  arch 
of  a  kiln,  should  be  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  If  we  allow  one-third  of 
these  spaces  to  be  obstructed  by  brick, 
necessarily  crossing  each  other,  we  have 
in  the  arch  of  an  ordinary  kiln,  about 
4,000  square  inches,  each  arch  has  two 
furnaces,  the  average  or  common  size  of 
the  doors  is  equal  to  about  200  to  400 
square  inches.  Now  it  is  seen  that  the 
cold  air  entering  the  doors  of  furnaces  of 
one  arch,  is  400  square  inches,  about 
one-tenth  the  area  of  the  open  spaces  in 
the  arch;  but  the  air  and  gases  heated 
require  at  least  ten  times  more  space  for 
their  exit  up  through  the  kiln  An  ex¬ 
cess  of  space,  or  a  want  of  space  between 
brick  for  draft,  are  alike  injurious. 

I  have  found  by  actual  and  repeated 
experiment,  that  a  brick  kiln  set  zigzag, 
or  as  I  term  it,  “skintling,”  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  apart,  from  bottom  to  top,  40 
to  45  brick  high,  gives  the  best  draft,  and 
retains  and  distributes  heat  better  than 
any  other  way  that  I  have  ever  tried. 
With  proper  firing  the  combustion  of 
fuel  is  nearly  perfect  in  this  kiln,  and  if 
it  be  covered,  with  damp  fire  clay  as  it 
burns  off,  as  I  direct  in  my  book,  a  uni¬ 
form  perfect  burn  is  the  certain  result. 

Can  brick  be  dried  in  a  kiln  set  for  burn¬ 
ing,  as  cheap  as  in  a  dryer?  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  much  discussed,  and  I 
have  been  requested  to  say  something 
on  the  subject.  To  begin  with,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  no  interest  in  any 
patent  dryer,  nor  have  I  examined  any 
of  them,  with  a  view  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  their  particular,  or  special 
merits. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  question  of  neces¬ 
sity,  not  one  of  economy.  If  brick  are 
to  be  made  during  the  winter  season, 
then  some  good  dryer  is  an  indispensible 
necessity,  but  if  brick  are  to  be  made 
only  through  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall  seasons,  then  dryers  are  not  a  matter 
of  economy.  It  takes  as  much  heat  to 
make  a  green  or  wet  brick  dry  in  a  dryer, 
as  it  does  to  dry  it  in  a  kiln  set  for  burn¬ 
ing,  and  unless  brick  from  a  dryer  be 
burned  very  soon  nfter  set  in  a  kiln,  they 


will  absorb  water  from  the  air  so  as  to 
become  quite  damp.  To  illustrate,  take 
brick  from  a  dry  press  machine,  and  run 
them  through  a  dryer,  then  set  them  in 
a  kiln  for  burning,  and  within  a  week  or 
ten  days,  the  kiln  will  be  as  damp,  and 
will  water  smoke  as  much,  as  if  the  brick 
had  been  set  directly  from  the  machine. 

I  speak  from  personal  observation  as  well 
as  theory. 

Clay  abhors  pert-fed  dryness,  the  same  as 
“nature  abhors  a  vacuum.1’  Theoretically 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  dry  clay, 
for  when  clay  is  heated  to  the  point  of 
dryness,  its  plasticity  is  gone  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  it  ceases  to  be  clay,  and  its 
tenacity,  or  plastic  nature  can  never  be 
restored — a  plienomonon,  which  science 
has  not  been  able  to  explain.  I  have  set 
one  arch,  (being  six  courses  wide)  in  a 
kiln  all  of  brick  as  dry  as  sun  and  air 
could  make  them,  the  next  arch  I  set  of 
brick  as  wet  as  they  could  be  and  stand 
without  crushing.  I  found  that  the 
water  smoke  from  the  wet  brick  lasted 
about  twelve  hours  longer  than  from  the 
dry  brick,  but  the  fire  was  up  on  top  of  the 
arch  that  was  set  up  wet,  as  soon  as  on 
the  arch  that  was  set  of  dry  brick. 

Now  this  looks  at  first  sight,  to  be  false 
reasoning,  but  cause  and  effect  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  practical  results  as  the  true 
test  of  theory.  But  if  we  consider  the 
theory  of  my  statement  as  above  we  will 
see  its  truth.  Water,  is  many  times  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  clay,  and 
therefore,  heat  will  penetrate  and  ascend 
up  through  damp  brick,  as  quickly  and 
with  gi-eater  intensity,  than  up  through 
dry  brick,  and  if  the  “water  smoke”  can 
readily  pass  up  and  out  of  the  top  of  a 
kiln,  without  obstruction,  there  is  no 
very  considerable  gain,  in  setting  brick 
“bone  dry”  from  a  dryer,  or  hot  sun, 

It  may  be  asked,  if  wet  brick  will  burn 
as  well  as  dry  brick,  why  go  to  any 
trouble  or  expense  to  dry  brick,  more 
than  is  needed  to  prevent  their  crushing 
when  set  in  kiln?  I  answer,  that  if  brick 
can  be  burned  as  fast  as  dried,  there 
would  be  a  gain  of  time  in  burning,  but 
as  I  have  said,  if  “bone-dry”  brick  be  left 
standing  in  a  kiln,  over  a  week  they  will 
absorb  a  certain  maximum  amount  of 
water  from  the  air,  so  that  to  set  brick 
from  a  dryer  and  utilize  the  cost  of  dry¬ 
ing,  kilns  should  be  set  up,  and  fired 
within  a  week.  This  may  be  done,  but, 
as  yet,  I  think  its  importance  has  been 
overlooked. 

DRY  PRESS  BRICK  NEED  NO  DRYERS. 

If  clay  be  in  the  right  condition  for 
dry  press  brick,  the  brick  should  be  set 


directly  from  the  machine  into  the  kiln, 
even  during  the  coldest  weather,  this  can 
be  done,  provided,  the  clay  be  frozen, 
when  it  goes  into  the  machine.  It  would 
not  do,  to  make  a  brick  of  dry  clay,  not 
frozen,  and  then  let  it  freeze,  but  if  the 
brick  be  pressed  with  frost  in  it,  the 
frost  will  dry  out  without  harm  to  the 
brick. 

As  to  my  opinion  of  dryers,  the  best 
are  those  that  carry  a  heat  of  about  100° 
F.  with  a  strong  current  of  air  out, 
through  the  brick.  This  condition  of 
air  and  heat  properly  applied  to  wet  or 
soft  brick  will  produce  the  best  effect. 
Dryers  that  heat  soft  brick  rapidly  are  to 
be  avoided  or  used  with  great  caution. 
Clay,  more  than  any  other  mineral,  is  a 
“strict  constructionist,”  of  its  laws  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  its  laws,  is  to  go  slow.  I 
think  that  one-half  of  all  clay  goods,  are 
injured  by  fast  work  in  drying,  burning 
and  cooling. 


THE  FIRE  BRICK  INDUSTRY  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  President, and  Gentlemen  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers: 
To  give  a  little  insight  into  the  Fire 
Brick  industry  of  New  England,  to  show 
its  ups  and  downs  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  especially  its  latter  tendency,  may 
not  in  itself  be  a  particularly  hard  task; 
but  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  an  existing 
malady  is  not  always  so  easy,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  my  ability  in  this  direction 
does  not  extend  far  enough  to  solve  the 
puzzling  problem.  I  shall,  therefore, 
after  having  put  it  into  a  light  (that  I 
trust  will  be  brilliant  enough  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible),  ask  my  co-workers  in  clay  to 
come  to  my  aid,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
way  out  of  existing  difficulties  it  maybe 
found,  knowing  that  as  “many  hands 
make  light  work,”  so  may  many  minds 
elucidate  more  clearly  points  which  to 
one  oft-times  seem  dull  and  incompre¬ 
hensible. 

New  England  to-day,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  has  not  the  same  footing  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  that  it  had 
ten  years  ago.  To  say  there  were  not 
the  same  number  made  and  sold  would 
undoubtedly  be  putting  a  wrong  con¬ 
struction  upon  facts,  and  falsifying  that 
which,  by  actual  tabulation  of  figures 
taken  from  the  kiln  and  sale  books  of 
our  different  corporations  and  firms 
engaged  in  the  business,  would  show 
that  many  more  were  now  produced, 
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compared  to  the  period  I  speak  of 
Many  more  are  made  than  in  former 
years;  therefore,  why  is  not  New  Eng¬ 
land  to-day  in  a  better  situation  than 
formerly  ?  To  make  more  bricks  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  the  service  of  more  men, 
consumes  more  clay  or  raw  material, 
and  more  coal  is  used  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  All  this  is  true.  We  pay  out  more 
money  for  these  things;  we  make  more 
business  for  the  laborer,  the  clay  miner 
and  coal  seller;  but  yet,  no.,  in  as  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  as  in 
1881. 

Where  our  loss  comes 
partially  and  makes  par¬ 
ticular  note  upon  our 
sales  account  is  in  the  loss 
of  what  we  term  the 
higher  grades  of  our  pro¬ 
duct;  that  for  which  in 
former  times  we  obtained 
prices  that  showed  a  profit, 
beyond  the  possibilities  of 
the  cheaper  goods  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  same  time, 
from  cheaper  material. 

Every  maker  knows  the 
latitude  in  this  direction ; 
that  the  difference  in  cost 
is  not  proportionate  with 
the  increase  of  price  ob¬ 
tained;  and  to  cut  ofi  a 
branch  of  business  that  in 
the  long  run  gives  you 
so  much  to  “go  and  come” 
upon,  as  did  the  difference 
in  grades  of  bricks  then 
furnished  must  of  itself 
tell  seriously  upon  the 
final  accounting  of  yearly 
profits.  Why  are  we  not 
making  the  high  grades 
as  formerly?  Why  this 
decline  in  a  portion  of 
oui  product  so  remunera¬ 
tive?  It  is  surely  not  be¬ 
cause  we  can  not  produce 
goods  sufficiently  refrac¬ 
tory  for  all  required  wants, 
as  our  methods  and  pro¬ 
cesses  are  certainly  up  to  the  standard 
of  superior  excellence;  we  have  clays 
fully  equal  to  those  we  formerly  used, 
while  skill  in  manipulation  has  surely 
not  degenerated.  None  of  these  are 
reasons  for  the  decline,  but  it  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  decline  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  did  take  nearly  all  we  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Iron  industry  of  New  England  is 
fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mills 
that,  ten  years  ago,  had  every  wheel  in 


motion,  that  ran  night  and  day  in  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  their  many  orders,  to-day 
are  quiet,  with  machinery  idle,  and  fast 
going  to  decay,  from  which  there  is 
little  chance  of  ever  receiving  a  portion 
of  its  value  over  and  above  the  old  iron 
price. 

It  is  sad,  even  laying  our  own  feature 
in  the  matter  aside,  to  see  this  once 
noble  industry  leaving  our  shores,  a 
dying  wake  the  only  evidence  of  its  past 
magnificence,  and,  as  far  as  many  of  our 


prominent  mills  are  concerned,  a  last¬ 
ing  impression,  the  only  thing  remain¬ 
ing. 

In  1880  the  amount  of  iron  and  steel 
rolled  in  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by 
Swank’s  statistics,  was  114,250  tons,  and 
in  1887  has  declined  to  45,853  tons,  a. 
depreciation  of  60  per  cent.,  and  leaving 
only  40  per  cent,  of  its  former  bulk. 
All  New  England  produced,  in  1880, 
170,877  tons,  and  in  1887,  102,711  tons, 
a  depreciation  of  40  per  cent.,  only  leav¬ 


ing  60  per  cent,  of  its  former  bulk 
This  shows  that  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  suffered  the  most,  and  as 
it  undoubtedly  had  most  of  the  iron 
mills  of  New  England,  certainly  we 
who  manufacture  in  Massachusetts 
have  suffered  as  much  as  any  this  de¬ 
cline  of  an  industry  that  depended  so 
largely  upon  us  for  the  fire  brick  sup¬ 
ply.  I  would  like  to  show  in  detail  the 
status  of  the  fire  brick  business  as  far  as 
each  State  is  concerned,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  statis¬ 
tics  totally  precludes  the 
possibility  of  doing  so. 

In  order  to  make  this 
paper  of  any  value,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  some 
such  showing,  and  all  I 
can  do  in  this  direction 
is  to  give  assumed  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  bulk  of  busi¬ 
ness  done,  and  from  the 
books  of  my  own  firm 
make  some  calculations 
and  furnish  some  averages 
that,  although  showing  the 
workings  of  one  concern 
alone,  will  undoubtedly 
give  a  fair  representation 
or  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  business  in 
general. 

I  had  hoped  that  the 
production  of  each  con¬ 
cern  might  be  compiled, 
so  that,  although  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  individual 
concern  here,  an  aggregate 
might  be  shown,  but  in 
answering  inquiries  some 
gave  it  and  others  omitted 
it,  therefore  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  can  be  said. 

To  return  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  grades  furnished 
as  effecting  our  profits. 
This  once  flourishing  and 
now  crippled  iron  industry 
requires  a  highly  refracto¬ 
ry  grade  of  fire  brick,  and  as  each  iron 
rolling  concern  dropped  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  so  also  dropped  a  large  amount  of 
orders  for  bricks  to  the  manufacturer 
who  was  supplying  that  particular  mill. 
Not  only  was  this  a  total  loss  of  the 
higher  grades,  but  was  a  total  loss  of  the 
trade  for  bricks,. good,  bad  or  indiffer 
ent;  a  crippling  feature,  had  not  ou 
market  improved  in  other  directions. 

This  has  been  the  case,  but  now  comes 
the  other  point  of  loss,  in  the  fact,  that 
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although  our  grade  did  increase  in  other 
directions,  yet  such  the  nature  of  that 
increase  as  to  warrant  only  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  created  by  that  demand, 
which  were  of  a  much  cheaper  class. 
The  factories,  foundries,  mills,  etc.,  of 
New  England  still  remain,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  demand  is  for  the  cheapest  grades 
for  boiler  setting,  and  price  one  can  ob¬ 
tain  is  influenced  every  time  by  the 
price  our  customer  can  purchase  for. 

Our  New  Jersey  brothers  crowd  us 
hard,  and  some  offer  their  goods  in  our 
market  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  I 
have  known  bricks  to  be  put  into  New 
England,  and  near  its  farthest  corner, 
for  about  $20  per  thousand,  and  I  am 
informed  by  one  manufacturer  that  he 
knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  they  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  $18.50  per  thousand. 
Brother  manufacturer  of  New  England, 
can  you  see  a  living  profit  in  that  price? 
Do  you  care  to  keep  your  factories  run¬ 
ning  and  meet  these  figures?  I  think 
not!  But,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  we 
are  asked  to  respond  to.  Fortunately 
we  can  sell  some  bricks,  and  do  at  better 
prices,  and  most  of  our  New  Jersey 
neighbors  do  not  crowd  us  so  hard  ;  but 
the  prices  of  nine-inch  fire  bricks  are 
altogether  too  low,  and  even  at  better 
prices  leaves  but  little  margin  in  our 
business.  We  in  New  England  feel  that 
we  are  more  oppressed  in  a  general 
business  way  than  others,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  the  matter  of  grades,  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
yet  have  a  good  demand  for  the  higher 
grades,  as  the  iron  business  is  one  of 
the  principal  industries  in  their  vicin¬ 
ity;  although  we  know  their  competi¬ 
tion  is  severe  and  prices  low  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Why  they  have  the  iron  business 
and  we  have  not,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  demonstrate;  it  is  a 
political  question,  upon  which  there  are 
many  views,  but  we  know  we  have  it 
not,  and  suffer  in  consequence;  that  the 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  brick  man 
offers  his  goods  to  what  do  remain, 
while  we  cannot  reciprocate  by  offering 
goods  in  their  market. 

One  redeeming  feature  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  matter  of  tiles,  shapes  and 
blocks.  Stove  linings  are  a  large  feature 
in  most  of  the  clay  factories  of  New 
England,  but  as  we  are  not  engaged  in 
this  particular  branch,  I  must  leave  that 
to  our  friend  Perkins,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  who,  I  believe,  is  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  has  made  it  a  point 
to  post  himself  on  the  inner  workings  of 
that  portion.  I  am  given  to  understand, 


however,  that  through  the  appointment 
of  that  committee  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers 
results  have  crowned  their  efforts  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  hope  of 
brighter  prospects  in  the  near  future,  if 
not  now  already  in  force.  Heretofore  it 
has,  like  bricks,  been  a  very  close  busi¬ 
ness.  In  tiles,  shapes  and  blocks  we 
hold  the  strength  of  yearly  income,  in¬ 
asmuch  that  without  it  we  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  in  a  sorry  condition  to  continue 
what  would  prove  a  losing  game.  Even 
in  these  the  depreciation  has  been  great 
in  price  obtained,  although  in  quantity 
we  make  more  than  ever.  This  is  a 
branch  in  which  the  iron  trade  never 
played  in  New  England  so  important  a 
part,  but  competition  has  lowered  the 
profits  very  materially,  and  many  more 
goods  of  this  description  are  now  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
than  in  1881.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  fire  brick  and  tile  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  has  existed  between  the  years 
1881  and  1891;  comparison  being  made, 
as  I  say,  from  our  own  books. 

In  1881  I  find  the  average  price  of  fire 
brick  sold  to  have  been  $44  per  thou¬ 
sand,  while  tiles,  shapes  and  blocks 
averaged  on  a  thousand  brick  price,  was 
$70.10.  The  average  of  both  was  $49.73. 

1882. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $43.25  per  M. 

of  Tiles,  etc.  99.03  ”  M. 
”  ”  of  Both  55.08  ”  M. 

1883. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $42.74  per  M. 
”  ”  of  Tiles,  etc.  87.46  ”  M. 

”  ”  of  Both  53.81  ”  M. 

1884. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $40.14  per  M. 

of  Tiles,  etc.  97.78  ”  M. 
”  ”  of  Both  51.49  ”  M. 

1885. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $40.02  per  M. 
”  ”  of  Tiles,  etc.  100.25  ”  M. 

”  ”  of  Both  51.49  ”  M. 

1886. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $33.61  per  M. 

”  ”  of  Tiles,  etc.  81.28  ■”  M. 

”  ”  of  Both  43.78  ”  M. 

1887. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $32.80  per  M. 

of  Tiles,  etc.  70.45  ”  M, 
”  ”  of  Both  41.58  ”  M. 

1888. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $32.72  per  M. 

of  Tiles,  etc.  73.15  ”  M. 
”  ”  of  Both  40.79  ”  M. 

1889. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $32.57  per  M. 

of  Tiles,  etc.  53.09  ”  M. 
”  ’’  of  Both  38.93  ”  M. 


1890. 

Average  price  of  Brick  was  $32.28  per  M 
of  Tiles,  etc.  61.76  ”  M 
”  ”  of  Both  41.24  ”  M 

In  making  this  average  to  tiles,  shapes 
and  blocks,  I  assumed  each  block  of  tile 
to  be  equal  to  4J  bricks,  a  proportion 
from  which  we  do  not  find  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  our  practice  and  yearly  compu¬ 
tation. 

In  averaging  our  sales  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  basing  the  year  1881  as  100 
per  cent.,  I  find  them  to  have  varied  in 
intervening  time  as  follows,  viz.: 


On  Tiles,  Shapes 
and  Blocks. 

On  Brick. 

1881.  100  Per  cent. 

100  Per  cent. 

1882.  129  ” 

135  ” 

1883.  119  ” 

102  ” 

1884.  86  ” 

99  ” 

1885.  80  ” 

79  ” 

1886.  160  ” 

166  ” 

1887.  227  ” 

212  ”  ” 

1888.  202  ” 

228  ”  ” 

1889.  300  ” 

188  ” 

1890.  279  ” 

180  ” 

Here  we  show  an  increase  in  1882,  but 

beginning  that  year  we  show  a  decrease 

in  business  for  the  years 

1883,  1884,  un- 

til  we  reach  a  low  era  in  1885.  Sud¬ 
denly  in  1886  we  find  our  sales  doubling 
what  they  were  in  1885  on  shapes  and 
tiles,  and  more  than  doubling  our  sales 
of  fire  bricks.  Again  we  increase  in 
1887,  fall  off  a  little  in  tiles  and  shapes 
in  1888,  although  we  increase  in  amount 
of  brick  sold.  1889  finds  us  way  in 
advance  on  tiles  and  shapes,  but  with  a 
considerable  decrease  in  sales  of  brick. 
1890  was  not  as  good  as  1889,  and  I  do 
not  think  1891  will  more  than  equal 
1890,  if  as  much. 

You  must,  of  course,  understand  that 
in  reading  this  paper  I  am  treating  en¬ 
tirely  with  fire  bricks,  tiles  and  shapes, 
and  the  averages  I  give  are  in  no  way 
effected  by  other  branches  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  my  object  simply  being  to  show 
the  general  state  of  that  branch  that 
interests  our  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers.  Into  this  should,  I  suppose,  come 
the  item  of  barrelled  material,  which 
also  forms  an  important  part.  Basing 
the  year  1881  as  100  per  cent.,  I  find 
each  represented  as  follows,  viz.: 

1881.  100  Per  cent. 

1882.  126  ”  ” 

1883.  120  ” 

1884.  102  ” 

1885.  93  ”  ” 

1886.  133  ”  ” 

1887.  '  154  ” 

1888.  149  ”  ” 

1889.  150  ” 

1890.  151  ”  ” 
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These  averages  apply  to  sales,  and  the 
average  price  for  ten  years  has  been 
about  $2  per  barrel,  which  makes  us 
reasonably  satisfied  on  this  score.  The 
average  of  tiles,  shapes  and  blocks  for 
ten  years  has  been  $73.46;  average  of 
brick,  $36.05;  and  average  of  botli,  $45.08 
all  based  as  prices  per  thousand  bricks. 
These  averages  made  by  dividing 
total  value  of  dollars  by  total  number  of 
bricks  sold. 

Taken  as  an  average,  this  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  satisfactory,  but  as  I  show 
the  average  price  of  bricks  has  been 
steadily  declining  since  1881,  while  tiles 
and  shapes  date  their  declination  since 
1885.  The  question  is,  where  will  it 
end,  or  whether,  with  our  increased 
business,  we  have  developed  methods 
for  cheapening  the  cost?  We  have  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  fear  our  inventive 
genius  is  not  equal  to  the  emergency 
and  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency  here  exhibited. 

Do  foreign  fire  bricks  enter  into  the 
question  at  all?  Well,  I  should  say 
they  did.  We  were  formerly  quite  large 
importers  of  foreign  goods,  but  can  now 
say  that,  aside  from  a  demand  that  is 
imperative — that  is,  a  customer  who 
insists  on  having  a  foreign  brick  and  no 
other — we  now  import  none,  and  the 
last  year  have  turned  away  customers, 
when  we  could  not  induce  them  to  take 


our  goods  in  preference.  Let  me 

show 

you  our  foreign 

brick  business  for  the 

past  ten  years: 

In  1881  we  sold 

451,708  Bricks. 

1882  ”  ” 

314,132 

7; 

1883  ”  ” 

248,917 

77 

* 

1884  ”  ” 

55,100 

77 

1885  ”  ” 

118,654 

77 

1886  ”  ” 

37,243 

77 

1887  ”  ” 

25,549 

77 

1888  ”  ” 

24,244 

77 

1889  ”  ” 

20,617 

7) 

1890  ”  ” 

11,100 

77 

• 

W e  consider 

that  this  record 

will 

show  that  we  are  fast  going  out  of  the 
foreign  brick  business,  and  our  sales  in 
1890  certainly  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  market. 

We  have  strong  McKinley  tendencies 
and  only  wish  the  entire  importation 
could  be  stopped,  that  our  manufactur¬ 
ers  might  receive  the  benefits  of  what 
now  certainly  works  to  their  detriment. 
Well,  are  we  succeeding  in  driving  this 
monster  from  our  shores?  In  listening 
to  the  proceedings  of  last  year’s  meet¬ 
ing,  a  point  was  made  that,  through  the 
efforts  of  our  worthy  secretary,  the 
matter  had  been  so  adjusted  in  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill  that  fire  brick 


manufacturers  would  now,  undoubtedly- 
be  relieved  from  the  oppression  before 
existing. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  a  tariff  man.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  protecting  borne  industry.  I 
believe  in  doing  anything  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  of  my  countrymen,  and  especi¬ 
ally  do  I  believe  in  doing  that  which 
will  benefit  the  fire  brick  manufacturers. 
We  could  not  at  that  time  determine 
what  the  result  of  the  bill  would  be,  but 
figures  are  what  tell,  and  let  us  now  see 
what  they  are. 

I  give  below  a  schedule  of  the  impor¬ 
tations  of  foreign  fire  brick  into  the 
United  States  since  1883,  and  would 
give  it  before  that  time,  making  my  ten 
years  complete,  were  it  not  that  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  year  1884  earthenware  and 
fire  brick  were  lumped  together,  pre¬ 
cluding  the  division  to  show  what  we 
desire.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  came 
into  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  paper  I  am  reading,  viz. : 
“The  Fire  Brick  Industry  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  excepting  the  year  1890  and  a 
portion  of  1891,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  books  are  sent  to  Washington,  and 
I  had  no  means  of  access  to  them.  I 
think  it  matters  little,  however,  as  we 
all  are  interested,  and  want  to  know 
what  effects  our  general  business. 

Listen : 


IMPORTATION. 


VALUE. 


In  1884. 

7,222,906  Bricks. 

$103,309. 

1885. 

3,401,549 

77 

35,616. 

1886. 

3,463,002 

77 

43,371. 

1887. 

4,684,428 

77 

53,684. 

1888. 

6,794,557 

77 

78,709. 

1889. 

6,439,852 

77 

68,612. 

1890* 

8,698,614 

77 

84,185. 

*The  year  the  McKinley  Bill  went  in 

force. 

Total  importation,  40,704,908;  brick 
value,  $467,486.  Bath  and  fire  brick 
together  imported  the  year  1S82  were 
valued  at  $69,575,  and  1883,  $124,948. 
What  now,  gentlemen?  Is  it  a  success, 
or  have  we  not  tried  it  long  enough  ? 
Probably  not.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  McKinley  Bill  went  into  force  in 
October,  1890,  but  certainly  2,258,762 
more  foreign  fire  brick  came  into  the 
United  States  in  1890  than  in  1889,  if 
the  figures  given  me  are  correct. 

Were  I  an  orator,  trying  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Free  Trade  side  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  probably  here  is  where  I  would 
stop.  I  would  show  you  the  figures  and 
leave  the  apparent  solution  to  your¬ 
selves,  but  although  we  are  compelled 
to  look  at  this  additional  importation, 
and  that,  squarely  in  the  face,  we  may 


yet  be  able  to  see  reasons  for  the  large 
increase  over  and  above  the  former  year, 
and  not  charge  it  ffll  to  any  defect  in  the 
working  of  the  McKinley  Bill.  As  figures, 
they  show  to  you  that,  during  the  year 
1890,  2,258,762  more  bricks  came  into  the 
United  States  that  in  1889,  and  a  point 
could  certainly  be  made  to  the  uniniti¬ 
ated,  who  do  not  understand  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  custom  depart¬ 
ment,  and  leave  an  impression  that  this 
was  what  came  in  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1890.  This,  however,  is  not  so, 
as  the  Government’s  yearly  reports  date 
to  June  30,  inclusively;  consequently 
the  figures  I  give  you  as  those  of  1890 
really  represent  what  came  in  after  June 
30,  1889,  and  previously  to  July  1,  1890, 
and  are  not  in  any  way  effected  by  the 
McKinley  Bill  (which  went  in  force  the 
following  October),  except  as  I  shall 
herewith  show,  viz. : 

Last  year  developed  in  my  own 
city  a  demand  for  bricks  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  foreign  brick,  although 
properly  fire  bricks  and  invoiced  as 
sucb,  entered  largely  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  fronts;  consequently,  where 
before  1,500  to  2,000  of  these  might  be 
sold  to  a  mill  owner  or  agent  for  setting 
his  boiler,  a  single  individual  might 
purchase  50,000  for  a  building,  and  it 
would  need  but  a  few  of  such  buildings 
to  consume  the  difference  of  2,258,000 
bricks  imported  into  the  entire  United 
States.  Another  very  feasible  reason  is, 
that  many  importers  were  anticipating 
the  advance  of  duties  and  valuation,  and 
laid  in  an  additional  stock. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  valuation  for 
the  years  1889  and  1890,  and  we  shall 
find  that  in  1889  the  average  foreign 
valuation  was  $10.65  per  thousand,  while 
the  average  valuation  in  1890  was  only 
$9.68  per  thousand.  Why  was  this? 
Why  did  the  Englishman  put  his  price 
down?  Because  he  wished  to  induce 
importers  tu  lay  in  a  stock,  knowing 
that  he  must  take  still  less  when  the 
bill  went  in  force.  This  the  English¬ 
man  does  not  like  to  do  any  more  than 
ourselves.  Here  is  a  difference  of  97 
cents  per  thousand,  and  I  am  sure  he 
contains  some  of  our  American  feeling, 
and  would  rather  take  97  cents  more 
than  97  cents  less.  I  cannot  show  you 
the  figures  for  the  entire  United  States 
since  July  1,  1890,  for  the  reason  that 
the  year  of  1891,* although  completed 
on  June  30,  last,  sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  print  the  report,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  in  available  shape.  I  am  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  do  so,  because  what  I 
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have  shown  you  does  not  really  tell  how 
the  bill  has  effected  us,  only  as  I  ex¬ 
plained.  In  order  to. make  up  the  dis¬ 
crepancy,  I  will  now  return  to  the  basis 
or  subject  of  my  paper,  and  will  give  you 
some  figures  as  effecting  New  England, 
which  will  at  least  give  a  relative  basis 
for  solving  the  working  of  the  McKinley 
Bill.  I  herewith  append  statement  of 
tire  brick  entered  for  consumption  into 
the  port  of  Boston  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1890  and  1891  by  quarters,  ending 
September  30,  of  the  latter  year,  with 
quantities,  value  and  duties  thereon: 


on  the  goods  at  Liverpool,  or  other  ship¬ 
ping  points,  and  freights,  cartages,  etc., 
were  all  added  and  show  in  our  customs 
valuation.  Did  this  go  on?  Figures 
bear  me  out  in  answering,.  “No,  it  did 
not  ”  The  bricks  cost  too  much  on 
this  side,  and  next  quarter,  or  March  31, 
1891,  we  find  that  the  Englishman  has 
reduced  his  value  to  $2,578  on  186,667 
bricks,  or,  in  place  of  receiving  $15.05 
as  in  former  quarter,  he  now  seems  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  $13.81  perM.  Good!  We 
have  then  started  downward,  and  let  us 
see  what  came  next  ?  Why !  in  quarter 


Classes. 

Quarter 

ending 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

• - - — j 

“  1890, 

_ 

$  98  00 

Fire  Brick. 

March  31. 

20  Per  cent. 

No.  54,455 

$  490  00 

1890. 

364  20 

do.  <J 

June  30. 

20  Per  cent. 

”  190,297 

1821  00 

1890, 

Sept.  30. 

20  Per  cent. 

”  271,390 

2395  00 

479  00 

I 

do. 

1890, 

j  $1  25 

(  130,033 

487  63 

Dec.  31. 

{  Per  Ton. 

J  390  1-10 

1957  00 

% 

(  tons. 

1891, 

f  $1  25 
j  Per  Ton 

186,667 

2578  00 

700  00 

Fire  Brick. 

March  31. 

1 

560  Tons. 

Not  Glazed, 

1891, 

j  $1  25 

269,934 

3603  00 

1012  25 

Ornament- 

June  30. 

{  Per  Ton. 

809  8-10 

ed  or  Decor-  ] 
a  ted  in  any  | 
manner.  | 

tons. 

1891, 
Sept.  30. 

(  $1  25 

|  Per  Ton. 

(  279,550 

}  838  13-20 

|  3170  00 

1048  31 

1 

(  tons. 

1 

1 

Now  let  us  analyze  this  a  little! 

On  March  31st,  ’90,  54,455  bricks  had 
been  imported  into  Boston,  at  a  valua¬ 
tion  (foreign)  of  $490  or  $8.99  per  M. 
From  March  31st  to  July  1st  190,297 
bricks  had  come  in,  valued  at  $1,821 
or  $9.59  per  M.  Between  June  30th 
and  October  1st,  1890,  271,390  bricks 
came  in  valued  at  $2,395.00  or 
$8.82  per  M.  Here  is  when  the 
McKinley  Bill  went  into  operation,  and 
we  find  that  Dec.  31st,  1890,  only  showed 
an  importation  of  130,033  bricks  valued 
at  $1,957,  or  $15.05  per  M. 

Why  is  this?  My  argument  that  un¬ 
der  the  McKinley  regime  the  English¬ 
man’s  valua'ion  would  be  less  is  not 
holding  good.  But  wait!  I  shall  try 
and  answer!  The  decline  in  number 
imported,  is  evidently  the  check  caused 
by  the  first  working  of  the  Bill,  the  im¬ 
porters  have  put  in  a  stock  and  are 
awaiting  results,  and  possibly  the  time 
of  year  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  only  temporary,  however,  as 
the  Englishman  is  not  going  to  give  up 
his  trade  if  he  can  possibly  remain.  But 
why  this  increase  of  value  ?  That  was 
to  be  expected,  for  whereas,  previous  to 
this  time,  we  paid  duties  on  a  valuation 
at  the  works,  the  new  bill  levied  taxes 


ending  June  30,  1891,  we  find  that  269,- 
934  bricks  came  in,  with  a  valuation  of 
$3,603  and  instead  of  receiving  $13.81 
per  M.,  as  in  previous  quarter,  he  is  now 
willing  to“knock  off”47c  more  per  M.,  and 
take  $13.34.  Still  the  importer  says 
to  his  correspondent.  “We  cannot  pay 
you  that,  even,  you  must  come  down,  or 
the  American  manufacturer  will  get  the 
best  of  it!”  The  response  comes  nobly  ! 
and  next  quarter  Mr.  Englishman  furn¬ 
ishes  279,550  bricks  for  $3,170,  cr  $11.34 
per  M.  Of  course  he  sells  a  few  more 
bricks,  for  he  if  getting  down  somewhere 
near  his  old  valuation,  which  means  that 
he  is  paying  these  freights,  cartages,  etc., 
to  Liverpool  from  his  own  pocket.  Does 
he  like  it  ?  Will  he  keep  it  up  ?  Time 
alone,  gentlemen,  will  tell,  but  we  have 
it  started  in  the  right  direction!  Does 
the  importer  sell  his  bricks  on  this  side 
of  the  water  for  less  money  ?  No !  for 
he  has  to  pay  $3.75  per  M.  duty  now, 
whereas  $1.79,  $1.91  and  $1.76,  were  the 
thousand  price  duties,  for  the  nine  prev¬ 
ious  months,  by  quarters,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to.  More  bricks  do  come  in,  as 
the  foreign  valuation  lowers,  but  the 
tendency  of  foreign  valuation,  as  I  say, 
is  downward,  and  they  will  go  down,  too, 
and,  I  hope,  so  low,  that  it  will  tire  them 


out.  If  we  can  hold  prices  of  English 
goods  where  they  are  for  a  while,  figures 
show'  that  it  worries  the  importer,  as  he 
has  each  quarter  to  ask  his  correspond¬ 
ent  to  take  less,  in  order  that  he  may 
see  a  profit.  Is  this  helping  the  manu¬ 
facturers  here  ?  Gentlemen,  I  think  it 
is,  most  decidedly,  as  English  or  foreign 
fire  bricks  are  full  as  high  as  formerly, 
and  the  result  of  reduced  prices  abroad, 
is  to  put  cheaper  goods  upon  our  market, 
which  must  tell  against  them,  and,  to 
our  benefit,  in  the  end.  My  figures  for 
number  of  bricks,  now  that  fire  bricks 
are  dutiable  by  ton,  are  based  on  three 
tons  per  M.,  which-  is  the  customary 
shipping  weight.  My  query,  “Do  foreign 
fire  brick  enter  into  the  question  ?”  and 
my  own  answer,  “that  they  did,”  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  this  respect,  that  they  do  gentle¬ 
men,  to  too  large  an  extent,  but  I  think 
the  right  legislation  exists,  and  hope 
that  which  we  do  not  expect  to  cure  in 
a  moment,  will,  in  the  end,  succumb  to 
our  exertions  so  well  begun. 

I  said  I  would  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  total  manufacture  of  New 
England,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate, 
we  now  have  nine  factories  making  fire 
bricks,  tiles  and  shapes  in  New  England, 
whose  annual  output  cannot  be  far  from 
5,000,000  to  5,500,000. 

In  my  average  of  $32.28  per  M.  for 
bricks  in  1890,  what  few  higher  grades 
we  do  sell,  go  to  help  out  this  figure,  but 
I  feel,  and  know,  that  the  larger  part  of 
our  product,  goes  for  a  much  smaller 
price.  We  need  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Association  to  adjust  matters. 
There  is  no  reason  why  with  proper 
thought,  and  each  other’s  aid,  better 
prices  cannot  be  obtained.  It  would 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference,  in  the 
total  output,  as  record  shows,  that  cus¬ 
tomers  think  more  of  your  goods,  but 
just  as  many,  and  are  better  satisfied,  on 
good,  fair  payments  to  you,  than  when 
you  are  cutting  each  other’s  throats, 
spoiling  your  profits,  and  creating  bad 
feeling,  all  as  a  pure  matter  of  what  is 
termed  “Greed !” 


As  the  world  moves,  and  as  surely  as 
the  sailing  vessel  replaced  the  galley,  as 
the  swift  locomotive  took  the  place  of  the 
post  horse  and  stage  coach,  as  the  trained 
lightning  displaced  the  courier,  so  will 
coal,  cumbrous,  costly  and  grimy,  give 
place  to  some  more  perfect,  more  etheral 
essence,  evolving  from  itself,  distilled 
from  its  liquid  essence,  or  it  may  be  to  that 
kindred  invisible  agent  that  springs  forth 
spontaneous  and  perfect  at  the  touch  of 
the  drill. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  ROADWAYS  IN  EUROPE. 


If  OLLAND  is  the  land  of  brick 

M  architecture.  The  natural  build- 
/  ing  materials  are  clay  products. 

All  the  stone  that  has  been  or  is  being 
used  has  been  brought  into  this  part  of 
the  country  before  the  days  of  railroads, 
which  period  has  occupied  the  very 
large  proportion  of  all  time  connected 
with  this  country,  stone  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  excepting  at  large  expense. 
The  result  is  that  all  of  the  old  architect¬ 
ure  and  that  which  is  really  the  best  is 
of  brick.  It  is  particularly  instructive 
to  see  brick  architecture  as  it  has 
been  developed  naturally,  where 
bricks  have  been  used  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  their  natural  forms. 

This  could  best  come  about  when 
the  people  were  without  the 
resources  of  a  railway  and  con¬ 
structive  literature.  We  are  able 
to  see  just  what  these  people  will 
do  when  entirely  untrammelled 
by  precedent. 

These  people  are  even  without 
a  natural  rock  to  make  lime.  A 
few  days  ago  I  went  to  the  sea 
coast  and  saw  men  distributed 
along  the  beach  for  miles,  scraping 
up  shells  in  the  surf  of  the  in¬ 
coming  tide  during  a  cold  Decem¬ 
ber  day.  These  shells  are  the 
lime  producing  material  of  this 
section.  The  men  have  carts  and 
wheel-barrows  in  the  edge  of  the 
surf,  while  they  wade  along  par- 
ellel  to  the  incoming  tide,  drag¬ 
ging  a  net  on  the  ground.  It 
requires  patience,  some  skill  and 
necessarily  some  suffering  during 
the  cold  months.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  enforcing  the 
idea  that  Holland  is  a  clay  country, 
stone  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
natural  product;  that  most  of  the 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
sea;  that  the  whole  country  is  below 
the  sea  level,  and  that  the  soil  itself  has 
mostly  been  made  from  the  decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  recent  epochs. 

Brick  pavements  for  streets  have  had 
their  greatest  tests  in  this  section.  I 
have  been  rather  impatient  to  get  here 
and  investigate  results  in  a  field  where 
there  could  be  no  question  about  facts. 
Brick  pavements  have  been  used  for 
country  roads  and  for  city  boulevards 
for  many  years,  and  as  far  as  the  brick 
themselves  are  concerned,  the  result  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  pave¬ 


ments  have  lasted  well;  they  are  not  so 
noisy  and  slippery  as  asphalt  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  rfearly  so  expensive.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  brick  have  not 
been  laid  on  a  first-class  foundation — 
Cement  is  not  a  cheap  article  in  this 
country.  The  foundation  has  been 
upon  made  ground  and  without  the  use 
of  cement.*  Every  thing  has  been  done 
that  could  be  to  make  a  solid,  unyield¬ 
ing  foundation  with  sand  from  the 
beach  and  other  natural  material  though 
without  the  use  of  cement.  The  result 
is  that  more  of  the  streets  or  roads  are 
not  perfectly  smooth.  However,  they  are 
much  better  than  we  are  used  to  seeing 
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at  home,  though  not  absolutely  perfect 
in  respect  to  their  surface.  At  times  we 
see  where  the  surface  has  suffered  from 
the  travel  over  its  unevenness.  How¬ 
ever,  even  this-  does  not  have  the  effect 
one  would  expect.  Any  one  who  stops 
to  think  about  it  can  understand  that  a 
naturally  rough,  uneven  pavement  will 
show  wear  from  heavy  teaming,  which 
would  have  no  effect  if  the  pave¬ 
ment  were  smooth.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  a  heavy  jarring  and 
pounding  on  an  uneven  roadway  which 
is  not  felt  on  one  which  is  smooth.  The 
jarring  and  pounding  is  felt  by  the 
individual  who  rides  in  the  vehicle.  It 
must  be  understood  that  it  is  much 
greater  on  the  [  roadbed  itself  where 


there  is  not  the  intervention  of  springs 
and  other  counter  acting  devices.  Driv¬ 
ing  over  a  rough  roadway  amounts  to 
pounding  the  depressions  with  the  full 
weight  and  momentum  of  the  vehicle. 
However,  I  am  able  to  say  despite  all 
this  that  their  brick  roadways  are  better 
than  either  their  stone  or  wooden  blocks 
in  all  respects,  in  that  they  are  not  so 
slippery,  so  noisy  or  uncomfortable  for 
the  travel  of  horses.  In  only  one  respect 
do  asphalt  streets  of  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  excel  the  brick  pavements — 
they  are  smoother.  However,  they  are 
smooth  not  because  they  are  asphalt, 
but  because  they  have  the  concrete 
foundation;  they  have  the  solid 
foundation.  Why  an  asphalt 
pavement  should  be  laid  here 
where  brick  is  so  much  better 
and  cheaper  I  am  unable  to 
understand.  A  brick  pavement 
laid  on  the  same  foundation  that 
is  used  for  asphalt,  viz:  A  seven 
or  eight  inch  bed  of  concrete, 
would  be  quite  as  smooth,  infi¬ 
nitely  less  slippery  and  noisy, 
un measurably  more  comfortable 
and  humane  foi  the  travel  of 
horses,  quite  as  clean  and  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  than  which  noth¬ 
ing  more  can  be  said  for  any 
pavement.  I  have  never  felt  like 
saying  this  about  brick  pave¬ 
ment  before.  I  have  never  been 
in  a  position  where  I  could  speak 
with  facts  back  of  me.  True 
brick  pavements  have  had  ex¬ 
tended  use  in  America,  but  noth¬ 
ing  to  compare  with  what  is  com¬ 
mon  to  Amsterdam.  Farther- 
more,  as  far  as  I  know,  brick 
pavements  in  America  have  not 
had  extensive  tests  extending  over 
long  periods  alongside  other  first- 


class  pavements.  This  is  important.  Here, 
however,  the  facts  are  quite  the  contrary. 
The  other  paving  material  has  been 
better  laid  and  better  cared  for  than 
brick.  The  two  have  been  used  to¬ 
gether.  The  results  are  before  us.  We 
see  brick  pavements  on  narrow  streets 
where  the  travel  is  very  much  concen¬ 
trated.  We  see  it  in  the  middle  of 
street  car  tracks  and  as  the  covering,  as 
well,  for  wide  boulevards.  Altogether 
it  has  an  extensive  use.  I  saw  some 
pavement  in  Brussels  that  was  -laid 
properly.  It  was  on  a  concrete  founda¬ 
tion.  It  was  smooth,  easy  riding 
showed  no  evidence  of  wear  and  was 
altogether  satisfactory,  as  such  things  go. 

The  brick  of  this  section  are  not  as 
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decoration  for  the  various  openings  and 
architectural  features. 

From  Amies  in  France,  ^northeast  of 
Holland,  one  sees  the  proportion  of  tile 
roofs  constantly  increase  —  until  he 
reaches  Holland  where  he  finds  the  tile 
roof  the  universal  covering.  Slate  is 
not  thought  of.  To  be  sure  it  could  be 
secured  bv  hauling  it  by  railroad  what 
would  be”  relatively  a  short  distance  m 
our  country.  The  tile  roof  was  developed 
centuries  before  the  railroad:  Its  value 
was  long  ago  known.  There  is  every 
reason  why  there  should  be  no  change. 
This  tile  is  yet  different  from  anything 
1  have  described — very  simple  and  very 
picturesque.  As  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself  for  making  careful  drawings 
thereof  they  will  be  published  in  these 
columns. 


brick  pavement  the  brick  not  sufficiently 
hard  for  pavers  could  be  laid  in  the 
concrete  flatways  and  thus  form  a  part 
of  a  substantial  foundation,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  market  this  slow 
selling  material.  Louis  H.  Gibson, 
Amsterdam,  Dec.  26,  ’91. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELING  BRICK. 

No.  8. 

\  I  /HATEVER  kind  of  kiln  it  may  be  in 
which  the  enameledbricks  may  be 
burned,  there  is  no  question  that  setting 
plays  an  important  part  in  producing 
good  brick.  I  have  seen  the  spirit  level, the 
straight-edge  and  plumb  rule  used  in 
setting  brick,  but  it  has  been  when  they 
have  been  set  in  a  building.  I  never 


well  made  as  those  of  middle  and  west¬ 
ern  France,  and  are  certainly  not  so 
strong  and  well  made  as  most  of  the 
brick  of  America.  The  brick  of  France, 
of  which  I  speak,  have  a  fire  clay  quality. 

I  use  this  expression  in  default  of  a 
better  descriptive  term.  They  are  the 
same  kind  of  brick  that  we  get  in  some 
sections  of  our  country  where  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  fire  clay  mixed 
with  the  common  clay.  In  the  brick, 
of  which  I  speak,  it  appears  to  add  a 
flux  which  renders  them  measurably 
impervious  to  moisture.  The  brick  of 
Northeastern  France  and  a  part  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  are  not  of  this 
character.  They  are  the  ordinary 
absorbent  brick  made  by  common 
methods.  Still  they  are  well  burned 
and  carefully  made  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  goes. 

I  spoke  of  the  individual  chaiactei  of 
the  architectural  uses  of  brick  in  this 
section.  I  did  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  stone  is  not  used.  In 
the  more  ancient  structures  stone  was 
used  to  a  very  moderate  extent  but 
did  not  influence  the  character  of  the 
architecture.  The  use  of  stone  was  sub¬ 
sidiary;  the  character  of  the  design 
was  made  by  brick,  and  in  that  sense  we 
have  a  distinctively  brick  architecture 
by  people  who  were  not  hampered  by 
too  abundant  material  resources,  yet 
with  experience  which  led  them  to  in¬ 
telligently  use  what  was  before  them. 
As  the  outgrowth  of  this  we  have 
buildings  constructed  to  suit  the  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  of  this  people: 
gables  to  the  street,  beautifully  decorated, 
striking  and  graceful  in  outline;  window 
caps,  door  trimmings,  string  courses, 
cornices,  pilasters,  all  in  brick  substan¬ 
tially  constructed  with  an  artistic  in¬ 
stinct  which  combines  to  make  gen¬ 
erally  pleasing  and  satisfactory  struct¬ 
ures.  ,  . 

I  had  hoped  to  send  photographs 
with  this  letter  to  illustrate  what  I 
mean  in  a  more  definite  way  than  is 
possible  with  mere  descriptive  matter. 
However,  I  have  been  unable  to  lay 
hands  on  those  sufficiently  clear  as 
prints  or  exact  enough  in  detail  to 
accurately  reproduce.  Photographs 
which  one  buys  in  this  section  are  not 
of  good  character.  However,  I  have  a 
number  of  small,  ordinary  photographs 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  work  into  tbe 
form  of  drawings  for  the  Clay-Worker 
at  a  later  date. 

One  thing  which  the  high  price  of 
stone  has  done  for  the  Dutch  builders  is 
that  it  has  led  them  to  be  very  careful 
in  the  preparation  of  their  mortar.  It 
is  quite  common  to  see  gable  copings, 
window  sills,  wall  copings  made  solely 
of  brick,  and  not  withstanding  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  buildings  date  from 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
we  find  no  evidence  of  decay  in  the 
mortar  in  the  weather  joints.  Apropos 
of  this  same  subject  I  bear  in  mind  that 
I  have  seen  in  France  ruble  stone  walls 
with  brick  copings  and  not  uncommonly 
ruble  walls  with  brick  trimmings  and 


Throughout  this  section  I  have  noticed 
a  very  simple  form  of  bevel  edged  brick 
which  are  used  for  side-walks,  courts 
and,  in  some  instances,  for  streets.  These 
brick  are  about  five  inches  square  with 
a  half-inch  bevel  on  all  edges,  and  at 
times  a  V  shaped  groove  the  depth  of 
the  bevel  cut  through  in  both  directions 
accross  the  face  of  the  brick.  This  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  being  slippery  for 
ordinary  foot  travel  and  gives  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  footing  for  horses. 
However,  this  is  not  the  usual  brick 
used  for  street  paving.  The  latter  are, 
if  anything,  a  little  thinner  than  our 
brick  and  are  set  on  edge. 

I  have  to  suggest  that  in  laying  a 


heard  of  these  instruments  being  used 
as  a  guide  to  setting  brick  in  a  kiln  to 
be  burned.  Nevertheless  it  is  important 
that  they  should  beset  level  and  straight 
in  the  blades  and  a  man  up  to  the  mark 
will  do  this  without  wasting  his  time 
with  any  such  folly,  and  a  man  that 
cannot  do  this  is  only  an  apprentice 
hand,  and  should  immediately  set  him¬ 
self  to  learn  over  again.  In  setting  en¬ 
ameled  brick  the  one  special  and  all 
important  thing  to  consider  is  the 
protection  of  the  glaze  from  anything 
that  is  calculated  to  injure  it  and  spoil 
the  bricks.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
kiln  is  a  round  one  of  20  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  whether  round  or  square,  most 
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manufacturers  prefer  putting  a  curtain 
wall  along  or  all  around  the  kiln,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Now  this  curtain  would 
he  a  9  inch  wall  all  around  the  kiln 
with  a  9  inch  space  between  the  kiln 
wall  and  the  inside  of  the  curtain,  and 
this  should  be  taken  up  to  within  6 
inches  of  the  springing  of  the  arch.  You 
will  see  that  this  arrangement  will  re¬ 
duce  the  diameter  to  17  feet;  this  is  not 


my  plan,  in  place  of  the  curtains  I 
should  put  up  pockets,  or  bags.  These 
bags  should  be  put  up  with  the  very 
best  lire  brick  there  is  to  be  got  in  the 
country,  and,  of  course,  the  fire  holes  as, 
well,  and  if  this  is  done  four  and  one-half 
inch  wall  will  be  strong  enough,  if  the 
lire  holes  are  one  foot  six  inches  wide 
the  bag  will  be  two  feet  three  inches 
over  all,  at  or  against  the  kiln  wall,  and 
they  should  project  one  foot  and  six 


inches  from  the  kiln  wall  and  be  one 
foot  six  inches  in  front.  This  would 
give  a  clear  space  within  the  bag  of  one 
foot  six  inches  by  one  and  one-half  feet 
and  if,  as  there  should  be,  there  is  ten 
lire  holes  to  the  kiln,  it  will  give  about 
tin  •ee  feet  nine  inches  between  each  bag 
which  can  be  set  with  bricks,  which 
will  burn  as  well  as  any  other  part  of 
the  kiln.  Thus,  you  will  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  bags  in  preference  to 
curtain  walls. 

We  are  now  all  right  to  make  a  start 
to  set  the  brick,  and  first,  there  must  be 


a  perfectly  level  bottom  laid  and  a  blade 
of  bricks  set  between  the  bags  with 
headers  and  stretchers  alternately.  This 
blade  should  come  up  flush  with  the 
front  of  the  bags,  which  will  give  about 
four  inches  between  the  kiln  walls  and 
the  back  of  the  bricks  for  draft.  Both 
ends  must  be  made  up  with  ordinary 
bricks,  and  the  top  when  reached,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  one  brick,  on 


end,  above  the  bag  must  be  covered 
down  close  with  burnt  bricks,  laid  flat. 
If  green  bricks  are  put  on  top  they  will 
creep  a  little  from  each  other  and  the 
draft  will  go  down  and  spoil  tlie  bricks. 
When  these  spaces  are  filled  up  a  circle 
must  be  drawn  four  inches  from  the 
front  of  the  bags,  and  another  blade 
four  bricks  in  thickness  must  be  laid 
down,  and  each  course  of  bricks  must 
be  taken  right  around  the  kiln,  leaving 


only  sufficient  room  through  at  the 
wicket  to  bring  in  the  bricks.  This 
blade  should  be  set  with  stretchers  out¬ 
side  and  headers  and  all  pattern  bricks 
and  odd  shapes  inside.  This  blade 
should  take  all  the  headers  and  odd 
stuff' that  would  be  requited  to  match 
up  one  kiln  of  bricks,  and  the  top  of 
each  blade  throughout  the  kiln  must 
be  covered  quite  close  with  burnt  bricks, 
as  before  described.  For  further  direct¬ 
ion  see  plan  of  the  blades  as  set  out  on 
kiln  bottom  and  end  elevation  of  the 
two  blades  above  named. 


In  my  next  paper  I  shall  give  reasons 
for  and  results  arising  from  these  methods 
of  setting,  with  some  directions  for 
burning,  which  I  think  will  close  this 
series  ol  letters  on  enameled  brick¬ 
making.  Manager. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Although  the  subject  of  Roofing  Tile 
may  be  new  to  many  of  you,  still  it  is 
not  a  new  industry.  History  places  tile 
for  roofing  next  to  brick  and  pottery,  in 
point  of  age,  and  the  use  of  these  three 
articles,  manufactured  of  clay,  can  be 
traced  back  many  thousand  years.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  go  back  to  the 
heathen  ages  to  tell  about  tile  and  its 
use;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say  here 
that  tile  roofs  are  now  on  old  churches, 
in  good  condition,  that  have  been  there 
for  over  one  thousand  years ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see,  and  some  of  you 
may  know  from  family  traditions,  roofs 
that  have  been  in  use,  and  are  now  in 
good  condition,  that  have  been  there 
for  five,  six  and  seven  hundred  years. 
The  only  benefit  to  be  gained  from 
these  facts  are  to  show  the  lasting  qual¬ 
ities  of  burnt  clay — that  it  will  exist  in 
good  condition  as  a  building  material, 
when  iron,  wood  and  stone  have  all  gone 
back  to  their  original  elements. 

In  some  countries  in  the  Old  World 
tile  is  almost  the  only  roofing  material 
used.  They  know  and  have  tested  its 
value  and  have  faith  in  them.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  this  country.  Our  people 
have  not  been  building  houses,  as  a 
rule,  for  their  great  grand  children  to 
occupy;  our  structures  are  more  tem¬ 
porary,  cheaper  and  less  durable  mater¬ 
ials  have  been  used,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  our  roofs  and  our  buildings 
are  short  lived,  and  there  are  very  few 
buildings  standing  in  any  of  our  cities 
to-day  that  are  one  hundred  years  old. 
Fire,  the  elements,  fashion,  continual 
changes,  cause  buildings  to  be  torn 
down  before  they  are  mellowed  by  age, 
and  our  cities  are  built  and  rebuilt  over 
and  over  again,  at  an  enormous  expen¬ 
diture  of  Lime  and  money. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  a  change  is 
going  on  in  this  country  in  this  respect. 
More  attention  is  paid  now  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  materials  used  in  building 
than  ever  before,  and  the  consequence 
is  the  products  of  clay,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  construction,  are  taking  the 
front  place  for  beautiful  and  durable 
buildings. 

After  the  census  reports  are  published 
we  will  know  more  about  the  number 
of  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  roofing  tile  in  the  United  States,  but 
so  far  as  I  now  know,  there  are  not  more 
than  seven,  and  I  am  not  certain  there 
are  that  many.  There  are  tlfree  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  one  in  Akron,  O.,  and  the  Clay 
Shingle  Company^  factory  at  Montezu¬ 
ma,  Ind.  Unfortunately  the  last  named 
factory  burned  down  in  December  last. 

Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile 
Makers’  Convention  at  Columbus,  February  10. 
1892,  by  John  R.  Elder,  President  Clay  Shingle 
Co.,  Indianapolis. 


1  Stretchers.  2.  Headers.  3.  Bond  bricks  to  steady  the  blade.  4  — Glazed  face  of  stretchers  and 
headers.  5.— Blank  end  of  headers,  fi.— Space  between  the  second  and  third  blade  of  bricks. 
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H,—  Kiln  wall.  J  J.—  Space  between  kiln  wall  and  front  blade  of  bricks.  L.— Stretchers.  M.— Head¬ 
ers.  N  N. — Glazed  face.  O  O.— Space  between  the  first  and  second  blade  of  bricks. 
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Tiie  company  is  now  preparing  to  build 
larger  works  at  Indianapolis,  as  being  a 
more  accessible  point  for  the  business. 

I  have  heard  there  is  a  new  factory 
started  in  eastern  Ohio,  and  that  there 
is  a  factory  in  New  Jersey,  but  of  the 
last  two  I  have  no  positive  information. 

I  can  now  announce  for  a  certainty  that 
the  Trenton  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  will  be  manufacturing  Fire  Clay 
Rooting  Tile  on  a  large  scale  within 
sixty  days.  It  is  a  wonder  to  many  that 
there  are  so  few  roofing  tile  factories  in 
this  country;  and  this  wonder  is  in¬ 
creased  when  it  is  known  that  no  factory 
is  able  to  supply  the  demand  within  a 
reasonable  time;  and  no  factory  can 
keep  a  stock  on  hand  to  fill  orders  on 
demand.  It  takes  weeks  and  months 
after  the  order  is  received  before  the  tile 
are  delivered ;  and  buildings  are  often 
exposed  to  the  weather  waiting  for 
them. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  tile.  In  that  time  I  have  read 
nearly  everything  that  has  been  printed 
on  the  subject,  given  the  question  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  attention,  and 
in  the  last  two  years  have  been  in  a 
position  to  know  something  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tile.  The  more  I  study  the 
subject,  the  larger  the  business  grows ; 
and  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  what 
an  important  industry  is  ready  for  the 
clayworkers  of  the  country.  If  you  will 
think  that  about  one  twentieth  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings  of  the  United 
States  is  for  the  roofs,  and  that  at  least 
one  in  fifty  of  the  roofs  built  each  year 
would  be  tile  if  they  could  be  had,  and 
the  weight  of  tile  and  cost  were  brought 
down  to  where  it  can  be,  you  can  see 
where  this  will  run  to  in  dollars,  in  the 
whole  country.  In  Chicago  alone  the 
buildings  in  1891  amounted  to  over 
$54,000,000.  This  is  only  one  city  in 
one  State. 

By  far  the  most  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  reading  I  have  found  on  the 
subject  of  tile  roofs  are  a  series  of  letters 
written  in  France,  by  Louis  H.  Gibson, 
an  architect  of  Indianapolis,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Clay-Worker  during  the 
last  year.  Mr.  Gibson  is  practical;  he 
understands  his  business,  and  his  letters 
describe  the  different  kinds  of  tile  used, 
where  and  how  long  they  have  been 
used,  and  their  value  for  covering 
houses.  I  could  not  interest  you  more 
than  by  reading  some  of  Mr,  Gibson’s 
letters.  I  will  not  take  your  time  to  do 
that,  but  will  read  two  short  extracts,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  a  better  idea 
of  the  true  value  of  clay  roofing  tile. 

He  says:  “The  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  tile  roof  are  too  old  and  too  numerous 
to  need  anything  more  than  mere  men¬ 
tion.  If  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we 
know  that  the  roofing  material  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Slate, 
at  best,  is  a  temporary  roofing;  it  is 
readily  effected  by  heat,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a  little  heat  will  expose  all 
the  woodwork  of  an  ordinary  roof  to  the 
action  of  fire.  Shingles  are  as  inflam- 


able  as  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  same 
amount  of  wood.  Slate  and  shingles,  as 
we  know,  are  the  general  roofing  ma¬ 
terials.  Tiles,  being  a  clay  product, 
afford  protection  to  all  woodwork  under 
it  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way.  The 
heat  does  not  effect  the  tiles  in  the 
least.  Frost  effects  them  much  less 
than  slate.  The  covering  of  a  roof  with 
tile  practically  means  not  only  the  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  elements,  but,  as  well, 
protection  from  conflagrations,  or  any 
unusual  or  dangerous  degree  of  heat. 
Heat,  as  we  know  cannot  effect  burned, 
clay  products.  This  quality,  together 
with  its  ability  to  resist  other  elements 
of  nature,  renders  it  the  ideal  building 
material.  Its  qualities  of  this  character 
are  quite  as  apparent  for  roof  covering 
as  for  other  use.  For  some  reason,  not 
easily  understood,  tile  roofs  have  not. 
been  generally  manufactured  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  While  the  field  is  open,  and  while 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  ma¬ 
terial,  it  is  not  satisfied.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  securing  a  satisfactory  tile 
roof  at  a  moderate  price.” 

Again  he  says:  “A  tile  roof  is  one 
covering  which  will  stand  for  years 
without  expense  or  attention.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  dispute  this.  There  are 
not  two  sides  to  this  question.  A  tile 
roof  is  permanent;  other  roofs  are  tem¬ 
porary.  History  sustains  any  statement 
which  may  be  made  as  to  the  permanent 
quality  of  such  a  covering.  History 
confirm's  the  temporary  character  of 
other  roof  coverings.  A  covering  which 
is  superior  to  tile  remains  to  be  devised. 
When  we  can  look  back  and  see  a  roof 
which  has  been  in  use  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  why  concern  ourselves? 
Why  look  for  somethmg  better?  *  * 

So  much  for  tile  covering.  *  *  The 

natural  color  of  a  tile  roof  is  red.  This 
color  is  imitated  in  our  metal  and  wood 
roofs.  Red  always  makes  a  good  line 
against  the  sky,  and  makes  an  agreeable 
complement  against  the  green  of  a  land¬ 
scape.  It  is  a  natural,  proper  combina¬ 
tion.  Never  offensive — always  harmo¬ 
nious.  Here  we  have  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  history,  proper  decorative 
qualities,  good  color,  harmony  with 
nature,  and  everything  to  commend  it.” 

Mr.  Gibson  has  illustrated  many  of 
the  forms  of  tile  used  in  Europe.  There 
are  many  patterns,  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  heavy  and  expensive,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  laid  in  cement.  The  same  general 
style  has  been  followed  in  this  country. 
This  is  one  reason  tile  has  not  been 
adopted  more  extensively  here.  An¬ 
other  is  that  shingles,  slate,  tin  and  iron 
roofs,  although  temporary,  and  lasting 
but  a  few  years  at  most,  are  cheaper, 
and  can  be  obtained  without  delay. 

As  we  grow  in  wealth,  we  want  some¬ 
thing  better,  more  permanent  and  en¬ 
during,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
meet  these  wants  so  well  as  tile.  Of 
course  tile  are  not  intended  for  the 
cheap  and  temporary  class  of  buildings, 
but  if  you  consider  the  great  number  of 
national,  state  and  county  buildings 
erected  each  year  that  contain  records 


of  value,  and  where  protection  from  lire 
is  so  important;  the  railroad  stations 
and  freight  depots,  where  millions  of 
dollars  worth  ot  goods  and  property  are 
constantly  stored ;  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country;  the  churches;  the 
state  and  county  benevolent  institutions 
and  hospitals;  the  hotels,  where  so  many 
disasters  in  late  years  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  better  protection  from  fire;  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  every 
kind;  the  large  business  blocks  so  full  of 
valuable  goods  in  cities;  and  the  large 
number  of  elegant  private  residences 
built  every  year,  you  will  see  that  a 
market  is  open  for  tile  roofs,  as  soon  as 
they  can  certainly  be  had,  at  a  price 
within  reach. 

I  know  what  I  am  saying  when  I  tell 
you  that  tile  can  be  made  that  will  be 
tire  proof,  rain  proof,  snow  and  frost 
proof,  lighter  than  slate  and  better  and 
more  durable  than  any  other  class  of 
material  now  used  for  roofing,  at  a  price 
that  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
the  above  named  class  of  buildings;  and 
I  hazard  the  prediction  that  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  it  will  be  used  on 
the  very  large  majority  of  them.  It  is 
astonishing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  tile, 
and  how  cheap  they  can  be  made,  when 
you  know  how.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
old  form  of  tile,  nor  the  old  style  of 
making  and  burning  them  and  putting 
them  on  the  roof.  For  1891  years,  at 
least,  the  old  style  has  prevailed ;  but  a 
new  era  is  now  opening  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  changes  I  have  predicted 
above. 

At  the  request  of  the  president  of  a 
railroad  with  which  I  am  connected,  on 
which  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  clay 
that  he  wanted  attention  called  to,  I 
visited  a  gentleman  living  in  a  small 
town  in  the  western  part  of  our  State, 
and  had  my  first  talk  on  the  subject  of 
tile  for  roofing  houses.  I  found  a  very 
intelligent,  pleasant  gentleman,  a  me¬ 
chanic,  that  depended  on  his  labor  to 
support  his  family ;  a  genius  in  the  use 
of  tools,  and  with  with  a  large  head  full 
of  good  practical  knowledge  and  invent¬ 
ive  ideas.  For  several  years  he  had 
been  using  all  his  spare  time  and 
money  in  experimenting  on  a  roofing 
tile.  He  had  good  clays  at  hand,  and  a 
fire  brick  factory  near  burned  the  forms 
as  he  produced  -  them.  He  made  a 
variety  of  patterns  and  forms,  and  when 
he  got  one  good  point  he  retained  it, 
and  looked  for  another.  He  discarded 
old  forms  of  tile  and  looked  for 
something  new — a  form  that  would 
retain  all  the  valuable  and  durable 
qualities  of  the  old,  and  yet  be 
lighter  and  stronger — that  could  be 
made  by  machinery,  and  burned  straight 
and  true  without  loss.  A  form  that 
would  not  require  skilled  labor  to  man¬ 
ipulate,  but  could  be  formed  by  ma¬ 
chinery  as  easily  as  brick.  He  found 
what  he  was  after.  He  found  that  no 
inventor  had  discovered  his  principal  to 
secure  the  desired  article.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  his  forms  patented, 
and  he  has  followed  the  first  patent  with 
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others,  until  he  now  has  five,  and  others 
still  pending.  I  refer  to  what  many  of 
you  know  as  the  Donaldson  patents. 
The  tile  made  under  them  is  called  the 
Fire  Clay  Roofing  Tile,  and  they  are 
manufactured  by  the  Clay  Shingle 
Company  of  Indianapolis.  To  manu¬ 
facture  an  article  of  general  use,  and  for 
which  there  is  a  demand,  requires  three 
very  important  things — brains,  machin¬ 
ery,  money.  In  Mr.  Donaldson’s  patents 
are  embodied  the  brains;  the  machinery 
is  not  very  expensive,  and  is  made  by 
Ohio  men  ;  and  for  the  rest,  we  have  so 
tar  been  able  to  furnish  all  that  was 
required  of  that. 

At  our  factory  fully  two  years  were 
spent  in  experimenting;  in  the  mixture 
of  clays;  the  manner  of  working  and 
drying,  but  particularly  in  burning. 
But  in  the  last  year  we  made  tile;  we 
had  passed  the  experimental  stage.  We 
made  them  up  to  the  full  capacity  of 
our  plant.  We  got  down  to  business, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  factory  burned 
down,  or  we  would  be  glad  to  show  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  tile  after  you 
now  how.  We  will  have  a  larger  and 
better  arranged  plant  running  soon,  and 
be  in  shape  to  invite  visitors  to  see  us. 

It  is  very  much  easier  to  go  through 
the  wilderness  after  the  timber  and 
brush  are  cut  down  and  the  road 
opened.  It  will  take  a  very  large  bank 
account  behind  you,  if  you  start  to  make 
roofing  tile  without  knowing  what  you 
are  about — to  start  from  the  mud  bank 
and  feel  and  grope  your  way  from  one 
point  to  another,  until  you  produce  a 
marketable  tile.  I  have  some  friends 
that  tried  to  go  over  that  road;  they 
found  it  a  hard  road  to  travel,  and  soon 
got  to  the  end.  If  you  want  to  start  in 
the  business,  buy  experience  from  the 
successful  man — pay  for  it.  You  can’t 
pay  too  much.  It  is  cheap  at  any  price, 
if  it  is  of  the  right  kind. 

For  the  last  year  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  learn  the  probable  demand 
for  tile.  Our  company  started  with  a 
new  and  untried  article.  To  many  it 
seemed  an  experiment  to  use  it,  that 
might  prove  expensive.  We  did  not 
advertise  extensively.  Our  printing  bill 
was  not  large.  We  run  our  works  up  to 
full  capacity  of  three  kilns,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  get  orders,  and  supply  them 
promptly  as  fast  as  they  came.  By  mid¬ 
summer  we  had  what  we  thought  a  very 
large  stock  on  hand.  In  October  we 
were  obliged  to  decline  orders.  From 
the  start  inquiries  came  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  orders  followed  in¬ 
quiries.  The  demand  was,  in  every 
case,  for  the  better  class  of  buildings. 
One  roof  in  a  city  created  a  demand  for 
more.  The  price  and  weight  of  tile  will 
justify  shipping  long  distances.  The 
few  factories  now  running  have  tile 
roofs  in  every  State  in  the  Union — from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  Michigan 
to  the  Gulf.  Early  last  winter  we  spent 
some  time  seeing  architects,  trying  to 
get  them  to  adopt  our  tile  and  put  them 
in  their  specifications.  It  was  slow 
work.  They  liked  the  tile,  and  wanted 


it,  but  the  fear  of  delay  in  getting  it  in 
time  made  them  hesitate.  We  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  roof  on  here  and 
there.  The  tile  did  the  rest.  We  soon 
learned  the  question  was  not  to  sell  tile, 
but  to  make  them.  I  tell  you  that  is  the 
question  now.  Make  the  tile,  of  a  kind 
that  has  lasting  qualities,  looks  well, 
and  can  be  obtained  certainly  without 
delay;  let  the  price  be  comparatively 
reasonable,  and  they  will  sell  them¬ 
selves  faster  than  you  can  make  them. 
The  country  is  ready  for  them;  the  de¬ 
mand  is  unlimited,  and  will  increase 
each  year.  This  is  the  experience  of 
our  company. 

Ohio,  like  Indiana,  has  large  coal 
fields.  It  underlies  many  counties.  The 
field  extends  over  a  great  many  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  A  great  many  men 
are  employed  in  mining  and  handling 
it.  It  is  a  great  business  for  railroads. 
A  great  deal  of  capital  is  used,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  made  out  of  it. 
John  Collett,  of  Indiana,  has  a  national 
reputation  as  a  geologist.  He  was  for 
years  the  geologist  of  the  State.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  that  built 
our  State  House,  and  finished  it  within 
the  appropriation.  He  is  an  honest 
man,  an  observing  man,  and  when  he 
gives  his  opinion  on  any  point  I  be¬ 
lieve  him.  He  told  me  it  was  his  can¬ 
did  opinion,  after  a  great  deal  of  study, 
that  the  clays  of  Indiana  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  clay  industries  were  worth  more 
to  the  State  than  the  coal.  If  that  is 
true  of  Indiana,  it  is  true  of  Ohio.  If 
you  will  investigate  this  subject  and 
bring  all  the  statistics  you  can  get  to 
bear  on  it,  I  think  you  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Collett.  In  Indi¬ 
anapolis  alone  36,000,000  brick  were 
used  in  building  in  1891.  This  is  but 
one  item  and  for  one  city.  If  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1890  were  accessible,  you  would 
be  astonished  at  the  totals  they  would 
show.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  what 
an  immense  branch  of  industry  you  are 
engaged  in.  What  value  and  import¬ 
ance  it  has  to  the  public;  second  only 
to  agriculture.  It  is  no  small  business, 
and  every  year  it  is  increasing  and  ex¬ 
tending.  The  clay  ball  has  started 
rolling,  and  grows  in  size  at  each  annual 
revolution.  Keep  it  rolling. 

Statistics  on  losses  by  fire  tell  some 
wonderful  facts.  You  all  pay  insur¬ 
ance,  and  have  some  idea  of  what  it 
costs.  Of  course  the  receipts  from  in¬ 
surance  exceeds  the  losses  and  expenses, 
or  the  companies  could  not  live.  In 
the  last  fifteen  years  the  losses  by  fire  in 
this  country  was  greater  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  national  debt.  In  the  year  1891  the 
losses  exceeded  $140,000,000.  Now  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  claim  that  this 
$140,000,000  would  have  been  saved  if 
all  the  buildings  in  the  country  that 
burned  were  covered  with  tile.  But  it 
is  fair  and  right  to  say  that  the  loss 
would  not  have  been  so  heavy  if  more 
buildings  were  covered  with  tile.  Mr. 
Gibson  has  told  you  that  tile  affords  a 
satisfactory  protection  to  all  woodwork 
under  it — that  heat  does  not  effect  tile 


in  the  least.  In  those  countries  where 
tile  is  generally  used,  the  loss  by  fire 
is  comparatively  small.  Now  if  these 
are  facts — if  tile  is  a  protection  from 
fire,  in  addition  to  being  better  to  turn 
water,  keep  out  snow  and  rain,  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  timbers  under  it  from  decay — 
you  see  the  great  advantage  it  has  over 
any  other  roofing  material,  and  you  see 
why  buildings  containing  public  rec¬ 
ords;  freight  depots  containing  valuable 
goods;  business  houses  containing  large 
stocks;  and  residences  containing  valu¬ 
able  lives,  will  give  them  the  preference 
over  all  others,  and  use  them  when  they 
can  get  them. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  open  up 
the  secrets  of  the  profession  in  a  public 
meeting,  and  tell  what  it  costs  to  make 
roofing  tile.  I  suppose  some  of  you 
would  like  to  know  this,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  tell  you.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would 
keep  the  secret,  and  tell  no  one  except 
your  wives.  But  there  are  reporters 
around — these  gentlemen  that  tell  all 
they  know,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal 
more;  so  I  will  only'  say  there  is  money 
in  it.  As  a  rule  you  clayworkers  don’t 
make  so  much  profit  as  medicine  men  ; 
or  threshing  machine  men;  or  sewing 
machine  men.  Is  not  this  largely  your 
own  fault?  Is  it  not  because  there  are 
too  many  of  you?  When  one  man 
starts  a  successful  business,  the  other 
fellow  gets  after  him,  and  three  or  four 
gets  after  the  other  fellow,  until  the 
business  is  overdone ;  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand;  prices  are  cut,  and  the 
profits  go  where  the  woodbine  twineth. 
That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  clay- 
workers  to-day,  and  it  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  every  other  business  I  know 
of,  except  those  that  are  protected. 
Now,  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile 
there  is  business  enough  and  profit 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 
In  our  particular  case  the  tariff’  protects 
us  from  foreign  competition,  and  the 
patent  laws  protect  us  from  home  com¬ 
petition,  so  we  feel  reasonably  secure. 
Still  the  business  is  so  much  beyond  our 
capacity  to  supply  that  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  the  other  fellow  a  chance,  if  we 
can  find  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  ready  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed. 


A  Healthy  Condition. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  enclose  you  $2,  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker.  Waukegan  is  at 
present  enjoying  a  rapid  growth  not  a 
boom  but  something  to  stay.  The  yards 
here  are  making  preparations  for  anoth¬ 
er  busy  year.  We  use  both  stiff  and  soft 
clay  machines  with  good  success,  dry  on 
pallets,  burn  in  old  style  kilns,  burn 
them  in  96  hours  with  good  burns.  Ex¬ 
pect  to  put  in  a  Dryer  and  use  oil  for 
burning  next  season.  But  could  hardly 
get  along  without  the  Clay- Worker. 

Chas.  Spaldtng  &  Sons, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

NoTT6. 

DEAR  WILL: — Having  briefly  point¬ 
ed  out  some  of  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  some  of  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
incidentally  let  us  see  for  a  moment 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  this 
pressure  being  withdrawn.  First,  it 
would  be  deprived  of  weight,  for  its 
pressure  is  due  to  its  superincumbent 
weight,  and  its  density  or  weight  is  due 
to  its  superincumbent  pressure,  each 
depending  on  the  other.  The  terms 
weight  and  pressure  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded,  for  they  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  things;  a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs 
only  about  ounce,  while  a  square  foot 
has  a  pressure  of  over  a  ton.  This  pres¬ 
sure  then  is  the  weight  of  a  column 
diminishing  in  density  or  weight  as  we 
ascend,  until  it  reaches  a  height  where 
it  has  no  practical  weight,  and  which  is 
fixed  by  calculation  at  forty-five  to  fifty- 
one  miles. 

The  atmosphere  is  represented  as  an 
ocean  of  air  covering  the  whole  earth  to 
a  depth  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  we  are 
represented  as  living  and  moving  about 
at  the  bottom  of  this  ocean.  Were  it 
not  for  the  pressure  that  existed  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ocean  we  would  have  no 
draft  to  our  chimneys,  no  pump  or 
syphon  action,  no  winds  that  could  be 
felt,  in  fact  no  resistance  in  the  air,  and 
in  short,  the  conditions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  as  well  as  innumerable 
natural  laws  as  we  now  know  them 
would  be  completely  upset. 

We  will  cease  speculating  on  these 
assumed  conditions,  etc.,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  actual  phenomena  result¬ 
ing  from  small  differences  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  bottom  of  our  aerial  ocean, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  how  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  caused,  and  how  they  are 
measured.  First,  then,  we  are  assured 
by  the  barometer  that  changes  in  pres¬ 
sure  do  occur,  and  taking  this  for 
granted  until  we  have  examined  the 
barometer,  the  question  arises,  what 
occasions  the  changes?  One  very 
reasonable  assumption  is  that  this  aerial 
ocean  of  ours  is  subject  to  similar  dis¬ 
turbances  as  our  water  ocean  is,  and 
that  the  upper  portion  of  our  air  is  roll¬ 
ing  about  in  huge  waves,  when  the  crest 
of  one  of  these  immense  waves  is  imme¬ 
diately  over  us  the  mercury  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  rises,  apprising  us  of  the  fact,  and 
when  the  valley  or  hollow  of  the  waves 
is  over  us  the  mercury  sinks.  This  will 
do  for  a  general  accounting  of  the  fluct¬ 
uations  of  pressure,  but  there  are  other 
conditions  to  be  taken  into  account 
presently.  I  have  assumed  you  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  action  of  the 
barometer.  I  am  well  aware  that  thous¬ 
ands  of  these  instruments  have  been 
bought  simply  as  weather  prophets  and 
their  readings  confined  to  the  few  words 
printed  on  their  dials — I  allude  now  to 
the  wheel  barometer  with  round  open 


dial  face  and  delicate  finger  or  indica¬ 
tor  pointing  to  “rain,”  “much  rain,” 
“fair,”  “set  fair,”  “very  dry,”  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be — the  fact  is,  thousands  only 
know  this  instrument  by  the  name  of 
“weather  glass.” 

I  remember  well  how  I  used  to  stand 
before  my  uncle’s  weather  glass  and 
ponder  over  the  possible  construction  of 
such  a  mysterious  piece  of  furniture.  A 
few  years  afterwards  I  made  weather 
prophets,  quite  as  good  as  my  uncle’s. 
My  instrument  was  known  as  a  “Jack 
and  Joan,”  and  I  think  quite  as  reliable 
in  the  weather  business,  but  not  so  re¬ 
fined  and  finished  as  uncle’s.  A  piece 
of  fiddle-string  takes  the  place  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  a  nicely 
whittled  piece  of  stick  supplies  the  place 
of  the  delicate  steel  finger;  the  fiddlestring 
was  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  stick  so  as 
to  poise  it  nicely,  and  this  was  then 
suspended  in  a  toy  house  so  that  the 
stick  would  swing  around  freely;  the 
house  and  the  doll  figures  on  each  end 
of  the  stick  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
taste;  this  embraces  all  the  principles  of 
construction.  Tbe  action  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  depends  entirely  on  the  moisture 
deposited  by  the  air.  The  pressure  does 
not  effect  this  instrument. 

Lest  you  should  be  only  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  construction  and 
action  of  the  barometer,  allow  me, 
briefly,  to  describe  it.  It  consists  of  a 
stout  glass  tube  about  three  feet  long, 
which  has  been  filled  with  mercury  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end — “her¬ 
metically  sealed’’  means  sealed  airtight. 
The  other  end  is  stoppped  tightly  with 
the  thumb,  and  then  this  end  is  dipped 
into  a  small  trough  of  mercury,  the  tube 
being  made  fast  in  an  upright  position 
to  a"  piece  of  wood,  which  also  has  a 
shelf  on  the  bottom  end  to  carry  the 
small  trough  of  mercury,  which  is  also 
made  fast.  There  now,  you  have  a  bar¬ 
ometer  complete,  except  the  graduation 
of  it.  You  will  find  that  the  mercury 
does  not  fill  the  tube  now;  there  is  a 
space  of  five  or  six  inches  at  the  top 
with  nothing  in  it.  This  is  a  vacuum, 
and  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube 
is  only  about  thirty  inches  high.  This, 
then,  is  the  column  of  mercury  that  will 
just  balance  a  column  of  air  of  precisely 
the  same  thickness,  and  about  fifty 
miles  high,  so  that  any  fluctuation  in 
the  height  of  the  air  instantly  causes  the 
mercury  to  rise  or  fall  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches 
high  and  one  inch  square  in  section 
would  weigh  about  14.7  pounds,  and  as 
this  is  the  weight  of  thirty  inches  we 
may  call  two  inches  one  pound,  and 
from  this  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
pressure  of  air  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

A  barometer  may  be  made  of  water  or 
any  other  liquid,  but  the  length  of  the 
tube  becomes  long  and  unmanageable. 
A  water  barometer  would  require  a  tube 
at  least  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  feet 
high,  but  it  is  very  sensible,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  slightest  change  of  pressure. 
The  variation  in  the  height  of  mercury 


for  this  country  is  about  two  inches, 
while  in  England  it  is  over  three  inches. 
In  a  water  barometer  these  variations 
amount  to  nearly  2J  feet  and  3J  feet 
respectively.  Barometers  and  pneu¬ 
matic  inkstands  are  both  on  the  same 
principle,  and  depend  on  a  vacuum  for 
their  action. 

The  fiddle  string  and  stick  instrument 
is  not  a  barometer,  as  it  is  only  effected 
by  moisture,  and  would  therefore  be 
more  properly  called  a  hygrometer,  or 
water  measurer  of  crude  and  rough  con¬ 
struction,  and  only  indicates  moisture 
that  the  air  has  deposited.  A  better  one, 
though  quite  as  homely  and  rough,  is 
made  by  hanging  a  small  bag  of  dry  salt 
on  the  end  of  a  lath,  and  then  poising 
it  so  that  the  empty  end  is  the  heaviest; 
any  deposition  of  moisture  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  salt  and  the  bag  will 
increase  in  weight  and  raise  the  other 
end  of  the  lath  accordingly.  These 
very  simple  things  are  useful  and 
interesting  in  their  way,  and  will  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  information,  if  we  ask 
for  it  properlv.  The  hygrometer  of  the 
philosophical  instrument  maker  is  a 
very  diflerent  thing,  and  may  be  briefly 
described  by  saying:  It  is  a  peculiar 
shaped  tube  containing  a  substance  with 
a  very  powerful  attraction  for  moisture, 
and,  by  passing  air  through  it,  it — the 
air — is"  deprived  of  every  particle  of 
moisture,  and  the  air  in  consequence 
leaves  the  instrument  quite  dry. 

Some  of  these  substances  that  have 
such  an  attraction  for  moisture  are  very 
largely  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  The  commonest 
and  cheapest  of  these  are  quick-lime 
and  sulphuric  acid;  both  these  are  used 
very  extensively  to  attract  and  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air  in  rooms  where 
valuables  are  kept  that  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  moisture.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  disposed  about  the  room  in  shallow 
trays,  and  when  it  is  saturated  fresh 
trays  are  put  in  and  the  others  taken 
out.  The  lime  may  be  thrown  away,  but 
the  sulphuric  acid  can  be  restored  to  its 
original  strength  by  boiling,  mark  this, 
by  boiling,  and  used  over  again.  The 
causticity  of  the  lime  could  also  be 
restored  by  burning ,  but  it  would  not 
pay  to  do  it,  where  lime  is  so  cheap. 
This  suggests  the  idea  of  drying  bricks 
with  A  liquid,  and  a  cold  liquid  at  that. 
This  proposition,  I  am  aware,  will  be 
hooted  and  scouted  by  some,  and  I 
would  caution  you  against  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  for  a  moment  entertain  this 
as  a  commercial  possibility  for  a  brick 
dryer.  It  is,  however, — as  I  have  pointed 
out  above —  in  daily  use  as  a  drier  of 
other  commercial  products,  and  if  you 
choose  you  may  try  it  on  a  green  brick, 
by  putting  said  brick  in  a  boxr  say  one 
foot  cube,  set  the  brick  on  end,  and  put 
about  one  quart  strong  sulphuric  acid 
in  crocks  that  will  stand  on  each  side 
of  the  brick— four  large  glass  tumblers 
will  do  first  rate.  Now  close  the  box 
quite  air  tight  and  leave  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  examine  it  for  dry¬ 
ness,  etc.,  and  report  to  the  Clay- 
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Worker  your  success.  Close  the  box 
up  again  immediately  after  you  have 
taken  the  brick  out,  and  if  you  find  it 
perfectly  dry  put  another  one  in  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If,  however,  it  is 
not  thoroughly  dry,  put  it  back  for  an¬ 
other  twenty-four  hours.  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken,  but  I  think  six  or  eight  hours 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  first  brick. 

I  find  I  have  wandered  far  from  my 
subject,  “Atmospheric  Pressure,”  and 
cannot,  in  this  letter,  return  to  it,  not 
feeling  well.  Yours  Paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 


THE  POWWOW. 

Without  malice  intent 
But  on  mischief  still  bent, 

A  covey  of  brickmaking  friends 
Me'  one  night  for  a  lark 
In  a  city  of  mark, 

Which  furnished  the  means  to  the  ends. 

■  There  were  great  maohin(e)ations, 

And  kiln-calculations 
And  Dryers  that  new  not  the  sun ; 

There  were  dry  press  and  re-press, 

Nothing  to  de  press, 

But  plenty  of  brickmakers’  fun. 

Great  speeches  were  uttered, 

Like  Demosthenes,  sputtered 
While  shouts  made  the  welkin  to  ring, 

The  tables  were  loaded 
And  every  thing  floated 
Down  throats  that  were  ready  to  sing. 

Some  very  rare  thiugs 
In  the  brickmaking  rings 
Were  stated  as  facts,  not  pretense ; 

As  for  ins  ance,  to  mix 
And  burn  very  good  bricks 
For  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Some  good  old  men 
Arose  now  and  then 
And  quite  in  a  good  natured  way, 

Told  us  n*  ver  to  pare 
With  brickmakers’  art, 

As  learned  in  our  Grandfathers’  day. 

The  band  gave  us  music, 

That  made  us  all  homesick  ; 

The  colored  boys  gave  us  a  song. 

Our  troubles  were  drowned 
In  the  merry  go-round, 

Of  laughter  and  singing  so  long. 

Ah  !  Life  is  wo'th  living, 

When  spending  an  evening 
With  Washington  friends  on  the  floor, 

In  our  hearts  we  do  love  them, 

Grand  brickmaking  men, 

And  shall  until  Time  is  no  more. 

When  our  last  brick  is  burned, 

When  our  last  cake  is  turned, 

And  we've  anchored  our  weather  worn  scow, 
May  we  all  again  meet, 

On  the  golden  paved  street 
And  hold  an  eternal  bowwow. 

— j.  a.  s. 


The  works  of  the  Indiapapolis  Clay 
Shingle  Ccmpany,  at  Montezuma,  Ind., 
were  burned  recently.  The  company 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  will 
build  large  works  at  Indianapolis,  and 
arrange  for  the  production  of  their  clay 
shingle  in  large  quantities.  The  de¬ 
mand,  which  is  increasing  constantly 
is  already  much  greater  than  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  old  plant. 
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THE  RECENT  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Views,  Criticisms  and  Suggestions  of  a 
New  Member  of  a  Mathematical  Turn. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  attended  the  recent  convention  at 
Washington.  It  was  the  first  time  1  had 
been  able  to  meet  with  my  brother 
brickmakers,  and  since  I  came  home  I 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking.  My 
recollections  of  the  convention  were  in 
somewhat  of  a  whirl,  and  I  have  waited 
the  official  report  to  correct  or  verify  my 
impressions,  before  making  comments 
or  criticisms. 

Let  me  preface  what  I  am  going  to  write 
by  saying  that  the  National  Association  of 
Brick  Manufacturers  is  an  organization 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  member  of.  I 
think  there  were  only  three  in  attend¬ 
ance  whom  I  had  previously  known 
personally,  but  there  were  many  whom 
I  had  known  through  the  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  and  whom  I  was 
glad  to  see  and  hear.  I  think  I  never 
saw  a  body  of  men  more  earnest  and 
more  enthusiastic,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  enthusiasm  was  entirely  unsel¬ 
fish.  Any  suggestion  or  criticism  I  may 
make  will,  doubtless,  put  me  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  class,  along  with  our  young 
friend  from  Pittsburgh,  who  put  his  foot 
down  his  own  throat  the  first  time  he 
opened  his  mouth.  I  had  never  seen 
Brother  Dingee  before,  but  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  when  he  rose  to  reply 
that  foreboded  no  peace  to  the  man  who 
“knew  it  all,”  who  had  been  four  years 
in  the  business  and  made  no  mistakes. 
But  it  was  not  the  “four-year-old,”  as  Mr. 
Dingee  called  him,  nor  the  “old  Phila¬ 
delphia  brickmaker”  who  took  up  the 
time  of  the  convention. 

I  have  been  doing  a  little  figuring  on 
the  Convention  number,  and  I  find  that 
in  the  proceedings  proper  there  are 
50,389  words.  In  that  portion  of  the 
proceedings  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
papers,  etc.,  25,050  words  are  used,  and 
of  this  25,050  words  three  men  use  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  whole. 

W.  A.  Eudaly  using  3,580  words. 

John  McCain  ”  3.550  ” 

D.  V.Purington  ”  3,210  ” 


Or  a  total  of  10,340 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  admit  that  very  much  that 
was  said  by  these  three  men  was  appro¬ 
priate  and  that  it  was  well  said.  The 
point  I  make  (and  from  many  remarks 
I  heard  during  the  convention  I  am 
sure  others  agree  with  me)  is  that  it  is 
unfair  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Association  that  three  out  of  some  two 
hundred  members  should  monopolize 
so  much  of  the  valuable  time.  I  have 


read  all  the  past  convention  proceedings 
and  I  could  not  lail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  similarity  of  the  remarks  of 
these  three  men  in  Washington  to  those 
the  same  men  had  made  in  previous 
conventions.  In  looking  over  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  I  fail  to  discover  a  single  new 
idea  advanced  by  any  one  of  them.  To 
use  a  slang  phrase,  they  came  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  chestnuts,  which,  from  the 
figures  given  above,  were  distributed 
with  a  generous  tongue. 

The  following  clipping  from  The  In¬ 
ventive  Age  might  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  of  these  would-bc  leaders  of  National 
Brick  Conventions: 

“The  most  successful  statesmen  are 
those  who  know  how  to  say  much  in  a 
few  words.  The  country  wearies  of  ex¬ 
cessive  verbosity.  There  are  gentlemen 
in  both  ends  of  the  Capital  who  are 
regarded  as  national  afflictions  by  reason 
of  frequent  and  long  speeches.” 

I  hardly  dare  suggest  a  remedy  as  the 
time  may  come  when  my  frequency  in 
attendance  and  familiarity  with  Ihe  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  National  Conventions,  added 
to  the  garrulity  that  comes  so  naturally 
with  advancing  years,  may  make  me  just¬ 
ly  amenable  to  the  criticisms  I  am  now 
so  freely  using.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
change  or  amend  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association  prohibiting  these  men  from 
speaking  for  two  years,  or,  what  would 
be  better  still,  if  a  pledge  could  be  ex¬ 
torted  from  them  that  they  would  be 
dumb  for  that  length  cf  time. 

Keystone. 


How  Best  to  Hire  Help. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  should  like  to  ask  some  practical 
brickmaker  to  give  me  his  view, 
through  the  Clay’-Worker,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hiring  help  on  a  brick  yard.  Is 
it  a  better  plan  to  hire  help  by  the  day 
or  by  the  thousand?  Heretofore  we 
have  hired  by  the  day,  but  it  has  not 
been  satisfactory  to  us  in  all  cases. 
What  should  we  pay  per  thousand  for 
the  various  kinds  of  labor?  We  have  a 
stiff  mud  machine  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  per  day,  if  kept  going  constantly 
for  ten  hours.  We  have  a  forty  horse¬ 
power  engine,  use  a  corrugated  crusher, 
from  there  the  clay  is  elevated  to  a  pug 
mill,  then  goes  through  a  smooth  roll 
crusher,  and  then  to  the  brick  machine. 
Our  clay  is  of  a  soft  soap-stone  nature, 
and  makes  a  fine  brick.  Our  plant  is 
located  at  the  clay  bank,  so  one  man 
and  team  can  easily  plow  and  scrape  the 
necessary  clay  for  20,000  brick,  the  clay 
is  scraped  on  a  platform  beneath  which 
is  the  corrugated  crusher.  One  man  will 
shovel  the  clay  to  the  crusher,  one  man 
at  the  pug  mill  to  temper,  one  to  cut 
and  set  bricks  on  the  trucks,  three  to 
wheel  to  the  yard  where  they  are  hacked 
five  high.  Five  wheelers  and  two  setters 
will  put  these  .in  our  permanent  up¬ 
draft  clamps. 

Are  burners  paid  by  the  thousand  or 
day,  and  what  should  a  practical  burner 
be  paid?  Also,  can  you  inform  us 
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where  we  can  secure  plaster  paris  molds 
in  which  to  make  flower  pots,  etc.,  or 
can  you  give  us  instructions  to  make 
same?  Can  flower  pots  be  burned  in 
with  a  common  kiln  of  brick  success¬ 
fully?  Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  Cornell. 


Steam  Dryers. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

In  your  February  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  under  the  heading  of  the 
fourth  regular  session  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  on 
page  140  there  appears  an  article  on 
Steam  Dryers  which  was  read  before  the 
Convention  by  one  Will.  H.  Coleman, 
which,  while  it  is  too  absurd  and  ridic- 
lous  in  expression  to  call  for  anything 
but  ridicule  in  reply  by  any  one  at  all 
posted  in  steam  drying,  yet  for  the 
benefit  of  those  not  posted,  we  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  absurd  statements 
made  therein.  Mr.  Coleman’s  principal  ar¬ 
gument  against  steam  dryers  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  steam  heaters, 
constructed  of  steam  pipes,  elbows,  and 
return  bends  will  soon  clog  up,  unless 
the  water,  used  in  generating  the  steam, 
is  of  the  utmost  purity.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  for  the  benefit  only  of  those  of 
your  subscribers  who  are  so  illiterate 
that  they  cannot  read,  or  those  who 
have  never  examined  or  seen  a  steam 
plant  of  any  kind  in  operation,  we  will 
consider  this  statement  of  Mr.  Coleman’s 
for  one  moment. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  whenever 
water  is  heated  above  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit  it  will  vaporize,  and  this 
vapor  we  call  steam,  but  the  sediment 
or  impurities  contained  in  this  water 
WILL  NOT  VAPORIZE  to  any  extent,  there¬ 
fore  if  we  draw  off  this  vapor  or  steam 
from  the  generator  or  boiler,  and  by 
cooling  it,  we  reduce  it  again  to  its 
original  state  (water)  minus  the  impu¬ 
rities  it  originally  contained,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  then  have  only  pure 
DISTILLED,  SOFT  WATER  as  a  product  of 
steam,  therefore  how  is  it  possible  to 
clog  up  Steam  Heaters,  their  pipes  or 
fittings  with  calcareous  deposits,  or 
sediment?  If  these  statements  of  Mr. 
Coleman’s  were  true,  then  there  would 
not  be  a  single  steam  heating,  drying, 
or  warming  plant  in  the  United  States 
but  what  would  have  to  be  torn  out  and 
replaced  by  new  ever  so  often,  according 
to  the  purity  of  the  water  from  which 
the  steam  was  generated,  whereas  the 
facts  are,  that  of  the  many  million  steam 
plants  that  are  in  operation  to-day,  and 
that  have  been  in  operation  for  years,  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  single  one  ever 
being  condemned  or  torn  out,  for  reasons 
stated  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

Again,  Mr.  Coleman  states  that  the 
Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant  Co.,  Boston  Blower  Co.,  and  others 
have  failed  in  attempting  to  dry  brick 
with  steam,  or  steam  hot.  blast  apparatus. 
This  last  statement  is  a  downright 
falsehood  and  libelous  in  character.  As 
Mr.  Coleman  well  knows,  the  Huyett  & 


Smith  Mfg.  Co.  have  their  Hot  Blast 
Steam  brick  drying  plants  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  the  sales  of  our  brick 
drying  plants  are  constantly  on  the 
increase.  The  only  drawback  to  their 
universal  adoption  by  brickmakers  gen¬ 
erally  being  first  cost. 

In  conclusion  let  us  add  that  for  a 
man  ‘cradled  in  steam  engineering” 
Mr.  Coleman  displays  the  most  sublime 
ignorance  of  the  mechanical  subjects 
touched  upon  in  his  paper  that  we  can 
imagine  or  else  he  is  intentionally 
malicious,  and  in  his  spiteful  eflorts  to 
injure,  we  presume,  some  personal 
enemy,  he  oversteps  the  bonds  of  decency 
by  implicating  not  only  by  inference 
but  by  name  practically  all  other 
manufacturers  of  steam  brick  dryers.  It 
is  perhaps  superfluous  to  express  any 
further  opinion  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  paper, 
as  we  believe  he  was  fully  appreciated 
from  the  action  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  when  he  appeared  before 
them.  Steam  brick  dryers  have  come 
to  stay  and  such  attempts  as  this  can 
only  react  in  their  favor. 

Respectfully  Yours, 
Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  15,  ’92. 


The  Glaze  and  Enamel  Problem. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Bro.  Gates,  in  his  letter  in  November 
Clay-Worker,  refers  to  the  “unlucky 
man”  who  “has  written  you  asking  where 
he  can  buy  glazing  material.”  I  am 
probably  that  “unlucky  man.”  I  wish, 
if  possible,  to  get  a  glaze  suitable  for 
roofing  tile.  The  improvements  which 
glazing  would  make  to  this  unrivaled 
material  for  covering  houses,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  very  great.  Not  only 
would  it  effectually  prevent  any  change 
of  filtering,  to  which  all  neglected  clay 
ware  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  first  liable. 
But  the  tile  could  be  made  somewhat 
lighter,  and,  also,  would  not  make  that 
considerable  increase  to  its  weight, 
which  is  otherwise  certain  to  follow  each 
shower  of  rain. 

Though  Bro.  Gates  does  not  “give  it 
away”  to  any  appreciable  extent,  there 
is  much  in  his  letter  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  “the  enameling  problem,” 
and  even  of  encouragement — “if  phil¬ 
osophy  could  but  find  it  out.” 

One  remark  of  Bro.  Gates’  must  cause 
a  relaxation  of  the  features  of  any  one 
residing  in  Mexico,  viz.:  “Use  inexpen¬ 
sive  materials  that  can  be  duplicated.”. 
There  are  no  inexpensive  materials  of 
this  class  in  Mexico,  and  as  to  duplicat¬ 
ing  them,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
man  is  in  luck  who  can  get  them  once, 
and  at  any  price. 

I  speak  of  imported  materials.  In 
the  lead  producing  districts  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Mexico  they  make  a  cheap 
glaze  with  which  all  the  drinking  and 
cooking  utensiles  sent  down  for  sale  here 
are  coated;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
they  are  quite  up  to  the  “universal 
practice  of  keeping  these  things  close 
trade  secrets.”  It  is  my  intention,  how¬ 


ever,  shortly  to  take  a  riding  tour 
through  some  of  these  districts  and  see 
— what  I  can  see. 

The  small  jug  I  send  you,  as  sample 
of  this  glaze,  is  sold  on  the  plaza  here  at 
three  cents,  after  being  carried  on  men’s 
backs  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Its  value  where  made  is 
about  one  cent. 

I  note  the  graceful  reference  to  “the 
recent  articles  you  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  on  this  subject,”  with  which  Bro. 
Gates  concludes  his  letter.  I  may  add 
that  I  am  in  correspondence  with  the 
writer  of  said  articles,  and  though,  from 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  in  Mexica,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  reap  the  full  benefit,  I  feel 
quite  certain  he  is  a  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  and  successful  enameler,  and  that  he 
can  give  most  valuable  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  at  every  stage  of  the  process  to 
anyone  requiring  same. 

R.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico,  Dec.  24,  1891. 


How  Brick  are  Burned  in  Russia. 

Ed  itor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

In  your  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker 
of  September  15tli,  1891,  Bonhomie  says: 
“If  any  of  your  able  readers  feel  inclined 
to  show  up  the  Hoffman  Continuous 
Kiln  in  a  more  favorable  light,  I  for 
one  will  thank  them  to  do  so.”  With 
pleasure  I  will  endeavor  to  show  him 
the  result  which  I  have  attained  with 
continuous  kilns.  The  same  are  not  genu¬ 
ine  Hoffman  kilns  but  very  nearly  so;  the 
consumption  of  fuel  undoubtedly  is 
just  the  same  in  my  kiln  as  in  the 
Hoffman  kiln,  in  fact,  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  construction  of 
mine  and  the  Hoffman  kiln.  The  chief 
difference  is  I  have  built  mine  some¬ 
thing  lighter  than  Hoffman  does  and, 
consequently,  they  have  not  cost  so 
much  for  labor  and  material.  I  used  to 
burn  four  million  brick  in  six  months 
in  5  ordinary,  open  top  kilns,  in  which 
we  used  to  set  10,000  in  each  kiln. 
These  kilns  were  fired  on  both  sides 
from  below,  and  it  cost  me  for  fuel  in 
these  kilns  (up  draft  kilns)  $2.80  per 
1,000,  making  a  total  for  fuel  of  $11,200 
to  burn  four  million  brick.  I  built  two 
continuous  kilns.  One  has  16  chambers 
and  the  chimney  is  120  feet  high  ana  3 
feet  four  inches  in  diameter  in  the  clear 
(inside).  There  are  about  50,000  brick 
laid  in  each  of  these  chimneys,  and 
about  500,000  brick  are  laid  in  the  16 
chamber  kiln  and  40,000  in  the  12 
chamber  kiln.  The  size  of  our  brick  is 
10x4|x3  inches.  These  two  kilns  cost  me 
$17,600.  They  turn  out  daily  with  care, 
12,000  brick  each  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of 
80  cents  per  thousand,  which  makes  a 
total  of  $2,400  for  fuel  to  burn  four 
million  brick.  You  will  see  that  the  two 
kilnsturn  out  daily  24,000  brick  which  is 
in  six  months  4,320,000.  I  find  the  kiln 
with  twelve  chambers  to  answer  my 
purpose  just  as  well  as  the  one  with  16 
chambers,  but  this  would  not  be  the 
case  where  fat  or  strong  clay  has  to  be 
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burned.  Good  results  with  strong  clays 
cannot  be  attained  with  less  than  16 
chambers.  I  think  you  will  see  that  I 
have  good  cause  to  be  well  pleased  with 
the  results  which  I  have  attained  with 
continuous  kilns.  You  will  see  that  in 
two  years  I  have  nearly  saved  in  fuel 
the  total  cost  of  both  kilns.  Of  course, 
the  amount  and  interest  of  the  invested 
capital  must  not  be  forgotten,  but  after 
allowing  for  same  I  have  good  cause  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result.  It  is  need¬ 
less  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  a 
very  different  result  would  be  attained 
if  they  were  kept  at  work  all  the  year 
instead  of  only  six  months  yearly.  The 
quality  of  my  bricks  is  also  much  better 
now  than  they  were  when  burnt  in  the 
old  kilns.  We,  also,  have  fewer  bats, 
because  we  can  only  set  them  20  courses 
high  in  the  chambers;  in  the  old,  open 
top  kiln  we  used  to  set  36  courses  high. 

I  burn  my  brick  with  wood  (pine,  birch 
and  elm).  All  brick  works  in  this 
country  with  the  exception  of  very 
small  affairs,  have  continuous  kilns.  It 
is  true  that  brick  burned  in  continuous 
kilns  are  not  of  good  color,  but  as  the 
color  of  ordinary  building  brick  is  of  no 
importance  here,  that  does  not  decrease 
the  price  of  them,  because  nearly 
all  buildings  in  this  country  are  plastered 
and  when  the  brick  work  is  pointed  a 
pressed  face  brick  is  used.  I  have 
succeeded  in  burning  good  pressed  face 
brick  in  my  continuous  kilns,  (my 
brick  are  yellow,)  but  this  is  a  very 
difficult  affair.  To  attain  this  result  the 
brick  must  be  set  in  the  kiln  perfectly 
dry,  and  I  set  them  flat  (not  on  edge). 

It  is  not  possible  to  burn  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  faced  brick  along  with 
the  ordinary  brick.  The  setters  and 
burners  must  be  thorough,  good,  trust¬ 
worthy  men  who  understand  their 
business  thoroughly.  The  least  neglect 
on  their  part  will  spoil  the  face  brick. 

Trusting  you  will  kindly  excuse  me 
for  taking  this  liberty,  I  am, 

Yours  Sincerely, 

W.  Taylor, 

Mitau,  Russia,  Jan.  15,  1S92. 


Facts  and  Figures. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Tradition  tells  us  that  we  must  wel¬ 
come  the  coming  and  speed  the  parting 
guest.  1891  has  been  a  visitor  for 
twelve  months,  and  one  long  to  be 
remembered  by  brick  manufacturers, 
who  placed  their  product  on  the  New 
York  market.  1891  will  be  spoken  of 
in  the  furture  by  a  number  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  the  year  in  which  I  failed. 
We  cordially  speed  1891  a  hearty  and 
hasty  departure  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
past.  We  welcome  1892  with  a  hearty 
greeting  in  the  hope  that  its  untried 
visit  has  in  store  brighter  times  for  those 
that  manufacture  brick,  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

It  is  the  nature  of  people  to  form 
impressions  of  one  another  by  business 
°r  social  intercourse.  In  some  cases 
first  impressions  are  not  always  correct. 


■Ir  Mauy  articles  of  commerce  improve 
with  age,  so  may  our  association  with 
1892.  Twelve  months  hence  it  may  be 
of  the  most  pleasant  character.  We 
have  enjoyed  his  company  for  the  past 
month  but  he  is  no  improvement  over 
his  brother  1891.  Rather  worse. 

At  present  writing  there  are  but  two 
weeks  of  returns  from  Building  Bureau 
of  Permits,  issued  for  that  period.  And 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  not  have 
a  like  proportion  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Report  as  given,  is  to  the  effect 
that  this  year’s  are  not  the  value  or 
number  of  the  past  two  year’s,  and  half 
the  value  for  the  same  period  of  1890. 

I  give  the  number  of  buildings  erected 
in  New  \ork  City,  for  the  past  ten 
years : 


Y  ears. 

No.  Bldgs. 

Cost. 

1882 

2,577 

$44,793,186 

1883 

2,623 

43,214,346 

1884 

2,812 

42,215,420 

1885  ■ 

3,370 

45,915,246 

1886 

4,097 

58.479,653 

1887 

4,385 

66,839,980 

1888 

3,076 

47,142,793 

1889 

3,621 

68,792,031 

1890 

3,507 

74,676,373 

1891 

2,744 

56,064,724 

As  your  readers  will  see  that  ’86  and 
’87  were  the  “Banner  Seasons”  for  brick 
consumption.  Since  then  each  year 
has  not  made  a  very  great  show  in 
the  use  of  brick,  and  each  year 
has  seen  new  yards  erected,  thereby 
increasing  the  out-put.  In  Brooklyn 
for  the  year,  1890  and  ’91  there  is  a 
distinct  falling  oft'  in  the  number  of 
buildings  erected  : 

Years.  No.  Bldgs.  Cost. 

1390  4,800  $24,334,290 

1891  4,302  22,356,690 

Five  hundred  less  houses  and  about 
two  million  of  dollars  less  in  value  is  a 
poor  showing. 

In  a  former  letter  I  said  that  the 
production  this  season  was  low.  I  give 
the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  on  Jan.  1. 
As  will  be  seen  on  Jan.  1st,  1890,  there 
was  less  on  hand  by  ten  millions  than  at 
the  close  of  the  present  season.  There 
was  a  larger  production  in  1889  and  a 
proportionate  consumption : 

Jan.  1st  1890.  1891.  1892. 

Haverstraw  Bay,  105,000,000  114,000,000  105,000,000 
N.Y.  River  Points,  69,000,000  110,000,000  86,000,000 

New  Jersey,  50,000,000  56,500,000  45,000,000 

Long  Island,  9,500,000  8,500,000  7,000,000 

Staten  Island,  3,500,000  3,000,000  4,500,000 

237,000,000  292,000,000  247,500,000 

Your  readers  will  see  that  there  is 
about  forty-four  and  one  half  million 
difference  in  the  stock  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  1891  as  a  result  of  less  de¬ 
mand.  The  past  year  shows,  I  think, 
with  its  247,500,000  stock  on  hand,  a 
very  poor  out-look  for  the  coming  year. 
“The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
gang  aft  agley.” 

When  Haverstraw  Bay  is  used  in  the 
following  statement,  I  wish  your  many 
readers  not  to  think  that  the  brick  is 
taken  out  of  the  Bay.  There  was  some 


dumped  there  last  fall,  and  will  remain 
there  until  time  is  no  more.  It  means 
that  all  yards  on  the  bay,  as  at  Croton, 
Cruger  and  Verplancks  Point,  their 
brick  is  classed  Haverstraw  Bay  crick. 

The  amount  of  stock  on  hand  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sufficient  to  keep  away  all  fear  of 
a  brick  famine  in  the  spring.  Haver¬ 
straw  shipped  in  1890,  280,000,000,  and 
had  84,000,000  left  over.  1891  shipped 
260,000,000  and  has  under  her  sheds  at 
present  81,000,000  to  start  with. 

At  Haverstraw  where  their  leases  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  first  of  the  year  many 
of  the  clay  banks  have  not  been 
released.  Micawber  like,  both  parties  are 
waiting  for  something  to  “turn  up.” 
This  one,  that  brick  may  advance  so 
that  he  may  retain  the  old  rent.  The 
other  keeping  off  in  the  hope  that  the 
landlord  will  come  down  in  price.  It 
is  a  waiting  game  all  around. 

As  during  times  of  depression  there  is 
more  or  less  disagreement  among  bus¬ 
iness  men.  At  Fi^h kill  in  two  cases 
the  parties  had  agreed  to  dis-agree.  In 
our  little  community  there  is  one  disso¬ 
lution,  “Brick  men  will  be  in  it.” 

In  your  August  number  I  promised  to 
tell  how  the  “Red  Diamonds”  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  New  York  market.  If  your 
many  readers  have  the  time  and 
patience  to  accompany  me,  we  will  take 
a  trip,  and  see  where  the  brick  comes 
from.  In  summer  we  could  take  the 
Albany  boats.  As  winter  has  closed 
navigation,  we  will  take  the  cars.  As 
we  cross  the  Hudson  at  42nd  Street,  we 
naturally  look  up  the  river,  and  we  see 
the  resting  place  of  him  who  said :  “Let 
us  have  peace.”  We  board  the  train, 
in  twenty  minutes  we  pass  Hackensack, 
with  its  out-put  of  one  hundred  million 
of  good,  hard  brick. 

We  speed  on,  presently  we  hear  the 
call  “Tappan.”  What  memories  comes  to 
us  of  the  times  when  our  fathers  fought 
that  we  might  enjoy  liberty.  On  that 
hill  to  the  left  Andre  was  hung.  In 
that  church  in  plain  view  he  was  tried. 

In  that  old,  stone  house,  Washington 
had  his  head-quarters.  On  we  rush 
through  a  tunnel.  As  we  emerge  on 
the  other  side  the  “Brick-oplis  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  is  in  full  view.  We  have  a  full 
view  of  the  first  yard.  History  tells  us 
that  not  over  two  hundred  feet  south  of 
this  yard,  Andre  stepped  ashore  to  meet 
Arnold.  As  we  ride  along  we  see  one 
continuous  line  of  brick  sheds.  We 
look  to  the  west  and  see  “Treason  Hill.” 
The  house  is  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  Andre  and  Arnold  spent  the  night 
in  it. 

As  we  near  Stony  Point  we  think  of 
“Mad  Anthony.”  We  here  see  a  yard. 
From  this  point  to  the  brickyard  first 
spoken  of  is  about  three  miles.  In  that 
distance  there  is  60  yards.  On  the 
east  shore  are  Croton  and  Verplancks 
Point  with  a  number  of  yards. 

As  we  pass  Jones  Point  another  yard 
looms  up.  On  through  the  Highlands, 
past  Cornwall,  one  more  brick  producer 
is  seen.  At  New  Windsor  the  train  passes 
in  front  of  the  yards.  As  we  look  back 
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risk  they  get  well  paid  for  it. 

The  “Modus  Operandi”  is  this:  The 
manufacturer  consigns  his  cargo  to  the 
commission  man.  His  charge  is  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  per  thousand  for 
selling  them  without  any  guarantee  of 
sale.  He  sells  to  a  dealer  who  will  give 
him  a  30,  45,  or  perhaps  60  day  note 
without  interest  or  an  indorser.  The 
brickmaker  may  have  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  commission  man  that  he 
is  to  receive  cash,  if  that  is  the  case,  he 
sends  him  his  check  for  the  amount  less 


to  learn  all  I  can  from  whatever  source 
it  may  come. 

In  regard  to  my  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  hollow  walls,  will  say  that  it  is  rathei 
limited,  but  from  what  I  have  observed 
in  over  twenty  years  work  at  bricklay¬ 
ing  and  plastering,  is  of  little  if  any 
benefit  whatever,  in  the  manner  gener¬ 
ally  constructed,  I  claim  they  weaken 
the  structure  laterally;  that  is,  we  are 
carrying  the  weight  of  a  four-inch  wall 
the  full  height  of  building— properly 
speaking,  without  any  bond;  at  least 
that  could  be  called  such.  Now,  the 
object  of  this  hollow  wall  is  to  keep  the 


of  them  we  can  see  what  inroads  the 
yards  have  made  in  the  bank. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any 
hallowed  ground  in  America  it  is  in  New 
Windsor.  Here  the  army  was  encamped. 
Here  the  temple  was  erected,  and  on 
that  plateau  one  of  the  grandest  events 
in  the  worlds  history  was  enacted. 
When  the  crown  of  the  king  was  offered 
Washington,  and  that  sublime  reply 
was  made,  “No  King  but  God,”  stands 
unequaled  to  this  day.  On  the  east 
shore  is  Fishkill  with  its  dozen  or  more 
yards.  On  with  a  rush  we  pass  Rosetom 
Kingston,  Glasco,  Hudson,  Catskill, 
Albany,  all  feeders  to  the  New  York 
market.  Readers  we  have  ridden  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  We  will 
return  by  the  N.  Y.  C.  H.,  and  take  the 
P.  A.  R.  R.  for  South  Jersey. 

As  we  ride  along  we  see  yards  at 
Little  Washington.  We  find  without 
exception  in  the  states  of  the  largest 
prod ucers  of  brick, Sayre  and  4  islier  yards, 
with  a  close  second  Lombards,  with 
numerous  yards  in  sight,  all  having 
water  communication  with  New  York 
City. 

We  will  take  the  boat  for  Greenport, 
Long  Island.  As  we  pass  Cold  Spring 
and  Oyster  Bay  yards  are  seen.  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  Fresh  Pond  are  in  the 
procession  as  brick  producers.  At 
Greenport  we  find  a  large  plant,  and 
on  Fishers  Island  is  another.  Although 
ninety  miles  from  Gotham,  some  of  its 
out-put  finds  its  way  there.  Now  we 
gather  them  in  and  see  how  many 
brick  reaches  the  New  York  market  in 
a  favorable  year  when  the  yards  are 
running  up  to  their  capacity.  One 
thousand  million.  Quite  a  few. 

How  is  this  amount  of  brick  sold  ? 
Up  to  about  the  year  1860  the  captains 
of  the  sailing  vessels  that  carried  the 
brick  had  what  was  called  a  market  at 
the  foot  of  Amos,  now  West  10th  St., 
North  River,  where  ♦he  vessel  laid  until 
a  purchaser  came  along  and  bought. 
The  captain  then  took  his  vessel  to  the 
place  designated  by  the  purchaser  and 
discharged  his  cargo.  The  money  was 
paid  the  captain,  and  he  in  turn  handed 
it  to  the  manufacturer  on  his  return  to 
the  yard.  As  the  city  grew  and  the 
out-put  increased,  the  market  was  moved 
up  town  and  the  commission  man  made 
his  appearance  on  the  scene.  The  cap¬ 
tain  had  acted  as  a  faithful  agent  with¬ 
out  getting  any  pay  for  his  services.  He 
has  to  make  way  for  a  class  of  men  that 
gets  about  all  the  money  in  the  trade 
without  any  risk.  If  they  assume  any 


one  per  cent,  discount.  Freight  and 
commission  are  always  cash  between 
agent  and  buyer.  If  the  agent  should 
sell  to  a  cash  man,  he  would  “extract 
his  pound  of  flesh”  by  one  per  cent, 
discount.  The  agent  would  forward 
check  as  received. 

So,  it  is  plain  that  the  agent  gets  the 
corn.  The  brickmaker  the  husks. 

The  statement  when  rendered  will  be 
in  this  shape : 

200,000  Brick  at  $5.00  $1,000,00 

Freight  at  $1.25  per  M.  250.00 
Com.  at  H  per  cent.  225.00 

Discount  at  1  per  cent,  7.25 

Check  to  balance . 717.75 

Should  it  be  a  note  transaction,  the 
statement  would  show  note  to  balance. 
The  manufacturer  would  discount,  and 
as  has  been  the  case  many  times  before 
maturity — the  firm  lias  failed.  The 
agent  has  had  his  cash  for  his  part  of 
the  transaction. 

What  will  the  manufacturer  have? 
He  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  note 
and  bear  the  loss. 

Navigation  is  completely  closed  on 
the  Hudson  at  present,  as  well  as  the 
noble  stream  called  the  Hackensack. 
My  last  advices  for  the  market  does  not 
contain  the  sameness  that  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time  past.  It  is  to  this 
effect :  No  arrivals ;  too  cold  to  say 
brick.  None  to  sell;  consequently  no 
price. 

Later.  A  slight  advance  is  felt  in 
consequence  of  a  complete  close  of 
shipment  from  all  points  except  Long 
Island  and  South  Jersey. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


HoIIoav  Walls. 

Editin'  Clay-Worker : 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Clay-Worker,  being  an  ]  enthusiast 
when  it  comes  to  machinery jof  any  de¬ 
scription,  and  the  cuts  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  are  certainly  elegant.  I  am  a 
mere  novice  in  brickmaking,  and  wish 


dampness  from  the  interior  wall,  but 
does  it  do  it?  I  answer,  no;  not  in  all 
cases.  The  location  of  the  building  and 
the  drainage  of  the  site  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  Too  much  shade  around 
a  building  will  cause  it  to  become  damp 
and  unhealthy,  whether  of  brick  or 
frame. 

If  I  wanted  to  build  a  brick  building 
I  would  use  for  foundation  all  hard 
brick  up  to  lower  joist;  would  get  the 
verp  cleanest  medium,  coarse  sharp 
sand  obtainable,  and  the  very  best  lime, 
and  make  a  good  strong  mortar  of  same; 
would  use  about  one-half  barrel  of 
Louisville  or  some  other  good  cement 
to  the  thousand  brick,  then  put  on  a 
layer  of  slate  laid  in  best  Portland 
cement,  then  two  or  three  courses  of  well 
burned  brick  laid  in  the  Portland 
cement.  Now,  I  think  we  have  cut  off' 
capillary  attraction  from  the  soil. 

Next,  if  I  want  hollow  walls  lo  be  of 
service  in  keeping  interior  walls  dry,  I 
would  place  it  inside  the  building.  Let 
the  wall  be  tied  to  outside  wall  in  a  per¬ 
manent  manner.  Let  it  represent  a 
series  of  flues,  with  a  small  grating  near 
floor  for  draft.  Now,  if  possible,  connect 
it  with  flues  on  building;  if  not,  build 
small  flues  in  connection  with  fire  walls, 
if  business  houses;  if  dwelling,  let  it  out 
at  attic,  and  I  claim  that  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  do  away  with  dampness 
that  collects,  owing  to  walls  being  colder 
and  condensing  the  moisture  in  room, 
as  the  walls  would  be  somewhat  heated 
from  the  warm  air  in  room,  it  would 
keep  a  circulation  of  air  there  by  puri¬ 
fying  the  air  in  room,  and  consequently 
making  it  in  every  way  more  healthy. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  plastered  an 
addition  to  a  brick  house  in  Pike 
county,  Ohio,  near  the  town  of  Waverly. 
I  cut  out  a  section  of  wall,  to  place  a 
door  frame  in,  and  I  found  the  brick 
very  hard  to  cut  and  of  good  quality, 
mortar  almost  as  hard  as  cement  and 
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•apparently  as  dry  as  a  bone.  That  was 
in  the  old  part  of  the  house.  The  year 
before,  the  gentleman  told  me,  he  had 
it  painted,  interior  and  exterior  walls, 
and  used  a  great  deal  of  oil  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  same,  which  would  practically 
keep  the  moisture  from  entering  the 
wall  outside.  This  was  an  open  winter 
and  the  walls  were  very  damp.  He 
wondered  at  them  being  so.  He  said 
he  painted  it  to  do  away  with  that 
moisture;  nothing  more,  as  his  wall 
presented  a  good  appearance.  It  was  a 
solid  wall.  I  told  him  the  cause  of  it. 
He  said  he  would  have  saved  Ids  paint 
if  he  had  known  it. 

I  drew  my  idea  of  constructing  hollow 
walls  from  an  experience  I  had  in  build¬ 
ing  a  bank  vault,  which  was  built  out 
of  very  soft  brick  and  loamy  mortar. 
The  firm  carried  their  books  home  with 
them  till  they  got  tired  of  it,  and  wanted 
me  to  do  something  with  it  to  dry  it 
out.  As  it  happened  the  vault  was 
built  up  against  a  large  flue,  and  I  got 
me  a  bar  of  iron,  drawn  out  to  a  chisel 
point,  and  drilled  a  hole  into  the  flue 
from  the  hollow  wall,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  vault  was  dry,  and  the 
draft  did  it.  A.  H.  Maxwell. 


Burning  Brick  in  Detroit. 

Editor  C lay-  Worker  : 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Brockriede’s  letter 
in  January  Clay-Wokker,  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  brick  are  burned  in  Detroit 
with  wood.  Many  brick  makers  here 
use  both  natural  gas  and  wood,  and  one 
or  two  use  crude  oil  and  wood.  Good 
results  are  obtained  with  any  of  the 
three  fuels  mentioned.  It  takes  at  least 
fourteen  days  to  burn  an  ordinary  kiln 
with  natural  gas,  and  allow  six  days  to 
cool.  With  wood  we  can  burn  a  kiln  of 
540,000  brick  in  six  days,  allowing  it  to 
cool  in  four  or  five  days.  In  other 
words,  having  the  brick  ready  for  the 
contractor  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Of  the 
twenty-five  brick  works  located  in  this 
city,  all  but  one  burn  nothing  but  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  which  goes  to  show  that  up¬ 
draft  kiln  have  the  preference.  In 
building  up-draft  kilns  they  are  set  46 
brick  high,  128  brick  wide,  allowing 
2,304  brick  cavity  for  arch,  making  in 
all  27,136  brick  per  arch.  They  should 
be  set  three  over  three  with  sufficient 
space  between  each  brick  for  good  ven¬ 
tilation,  for  if  one  lap  be  set  tight  and 
the  next  lap  with  space,  a  cold  spot  will 
be  the  result,  causing  annoyance  and 
soft  brick. 

The  fire  is  started  on  both  sides  of 


lu  and  allowed  to  bum  slow  for  two 
days,  or  until  the  water  smoke  has  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  The  fires  are  then 
drawn  outside  of  arch  doors  and  the  fire 
gradually  increased  until  a  white  heat 
is  seen  the  whole  length  of  arch.  This 
requires  two  days.  On  the  fifth  day  we 
change  fires;  that  is,  one  side  of  the 
kiln  is  burned  six  hours,  then  change 
to  the  other  side  and  fire  six  hours,  and 
vice  versa  for  two  days  more.  When 
changing  fires  the  side  which  last  Avas 
burned  six  hours  the  doors  are  tightly 
closed,  thereby  keeping  out  any  little 
draft  which  might  leak  in ;  thus,  by 
keeping  the  doors  air  tight  the  fire  will 
go  straight  up  the  head  or  Avail  of  kiln, 
making  the  head  almost  as  hard  as  the 
body  Avill  be.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  one  can  see  the  fire  through  the 
platting  or  top  of  kiln.  You  are  then 
sure  that  your  kiln  is  nearly  burned. 
Unless  the  brick  on  the  top  of  the  kiln 
were  as  hot  as  the  bottom  you  would 
not  see  the  fire  through  the  platting. 
The  settle  which  should  attend  a  kiln 
of  t  he  above  dimensions  should  be  from 
four  to  six  inches.  I  do  not  knoAv  if 
one  could  call  this  fast  burning,  but  it 
gives  surprising  results  in  the  way  of 
hard  brick.  Dorothy  Dale. 

A  Foreign  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Why  is  it  that  some  of  your  patrons 
don’t  try  to  introduce  their  machinery 
in  this  country?  My  idea  is,  some  of 
the  semi-dry  and  dry  clay  machine 
manufacturers  make  a  mistake  in  not 
trying  to  push  their  trade  in  England. 

I  believe  a  good  many  machines  might 
be  sold  here  by  attending  to  the  trade 
and  getting  one  placed  in  a  yard  or  two 
where  the  clay  suits  the  machine.  I 
believe  a  lot  of  money  is  in  it  if  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  dry-press  machines  illustrated  in 
the  Clay-Worker  would  sell  if  the 
press-boxes,  plungers,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
made  the  right  size  to  suit  the  English 
brick  trade.  American  machine  makers 
may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  there  is  money 
to  be  made  here  if  they  understand  the 
market.  R.  S.  B. 

Peterboro,  Eng.,  July  2,  1891. 


Mixture  of  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  brickmakers  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  mix  lime  in  the  form  of  chalk 
with  their  clays  and  by  this  means  not 
only  obviate  the  shrinkage  but  produce 
a  yellow  brick  from  clays  which  Avould 


otherwise  burn  to  a  dark  red.  As  the 
prevalent  billions  craze  for  yelloAV  or 
bull  brick  is  making  buffi  burning  clays 
somewhat  scarce  (near  New  York  at 
least)  it  would  be  interesting  to  some 
o'f  your  numerous  readers  perhaps  (to 
one  of  them  certainly)  to  know  if  the 
attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country 
to  make  a  yellow  brick  from  a  ferru¬ 
ginous  clay  by  the  admixture  of  lime 
either  as  carbonate  or  hydrate.  Will 
not  some  of  your  contributors  enlight¬ 
en  me,  and  oblige  a  Neophyte- 


Steam  a7s.  Flue  Driers. 

Hydro  Carbon: 

Referring  to  your  letter  No.  13,  where 
you  draw  a  comparison  between  steam 
and  brick-'flue  drying,  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  former  system,  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  heat  are  so  apparent,  that  I  seri¬ 
ously  think  of  adopting  it  in  preference 
to  the  other  very  much  less  expensive 
method,  in  a  new  tile  plant  which  I  con¬ 
template  erecting  this  summer,  if  all 
goes  Avell. 

I  would  however,  respectfully  suggest- 
that  in  my  opinion,  the  principles  of  the 
two  classes  of  driers  are  so  different,  that 
it  is  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  judge  them 
entirely  on  their  heat  conducting  mer¬ 
its.  In  the  case  of  the  brick-flue  dryer, 
the  ware  comes  directly  in  contact  with 
the  heat  conducting  material  in  the 
shape  of  a  hot  floor,  and  derives  its  heat 
almost  entirely  from  conduction;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  steam  dryer,  it  depends 
wholly  on  connection  and  radiation.  In 
fact  brick  dryers  appear  to  me  to  supply 
a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  difleient 
principles  of  diffusing  heat;  and  one 
Avhicli  will  be  very  readily  understood 
by  all  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

Thanking  you  for  the  numerous  very 
interesting  and  valuable  pointers,  so 
clearly  conveyed  in  this  and  your  previ¬ 
ous  letters,  many  of  which  I  have  already 
been  able  to  practically  test  Avitli  very 
gratifying  results.  I  am,  yours  filially, 

William. 

P.  S. — I  duly  gave  your  message  to  Bro. 
Greer,  who  requests  me  to  say,  that  he  is 
glad  to  hear  you  “have  not  forgotten 
him,  ’and  that  he  Avill  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  receipt  of  your  promised  let¬ 
ter. 

The  ‘’Perfectioil”  Continuous  Kiln. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

The  writer  some  short  time  ago  Avas 
invited  to  inspect  a  continuous  brick 
burning  kiln  erected  on  a  brick  field 
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adjoining  the  Hamworthy  Junction  on 
the  main  line  of  the  London  and  South 
W.  Railway,  the  patent  being  owned  by 
Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  of  Poole, 
England. 

This  kiln  is  of  the  Hoffman  type,  con¬ 
taining  14  chambers,  each  16  feet  long, 
11  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high,  holding 
about  250,000  English,  sand  brick  when 
full,  or,  say,  350,000  American.  Fox- 
many  years  past  I  have  considered  it 
possible  to  modiiy  in  a  great  measuie 
the  large  and  nearly  useless  smoke 
'chambers  built  to  all  continuous  kilns, 
and  was  specially  pleased  to  see  how 
the  patentee  had  carried  this  out,  by 
placing  the  main  flue  below  the  centre 
division  walls,  fixing  the  dampers  in  the 
external  walls  and  building  the  shaft 
detached  from  the  kiln,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  smoke  chambers  and  the 


arrangements  there  will  be  no  soft  or 
salmon  brick,  but  all  hard  from  top  to 
bottom  and  side  to  side,  and  the  brick- 
master  will  not  have  to  scratch  his  head 
or  puzzle  his  brain  to  stop  the  waste 
that  is  half  ruining  him. 

Any  degiee  of  heat  can  be  obtained 
and  the  kiln  is  suitable  for  burning 
front  and  side  building  brick  or  vitrified 
pavei’s  for  sti’eet  purposes,  either  made 
on  a  dry  press,  semi-dry,  plastic,  wire 
cut  or  by  hand,  and  they  can  be  stacked 
direct  in  the  kiln  if  they  are  hard 
enough  to  bear  their  own  weight. 

Labor  is  economized  in  a  great  degi-ee 
and  in  this  respect  the  kiln  is  second  to 
none;  although  it  will  hold  850,000 
American  sized  brick,  it  takes  but  one 
burner  during  the  day  and  one  at  night, 
and  if  two  kilns  were  erected  side  by 
side,  one  man  during  the  day  and  one 


them  from  moisture  befoi-e  the  smoke 
steam  and  gases  of  the  kiln  reaches 
them  and  pi-events  that  staining  which 
troubles  so  many  Hoflman  burners.  _ 
The  kiln  is  suitable  for  either  large  or 
small  yards,  and  can  be  so  erected  to 
burn  any  number  of  bi’icks  from,  say, 
40,000  to  400,000  per  week,  the  kiln  at 
Hamworthy  Junction  taking  2  cwt.  of 
smudge  to  burn  1,000  English  sized 


brick. 

I  have  inspected  many  kilns  from 
time  to  time  in  all  parts  of  England,  but 
never  was  so  impressed  with  the  great 
utility  and  exceedingly  small  cost  of  any 
one  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
give  any  further  information  either 
privately  or  through  your  columns. 

By  an  arrangement,  1  would  visit  any 
brickyard  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  and  explain  the  workings  of  the 
kiln  or  superintend  its  erection. 

R.  S.  Bluck, 
Woodstone  Brickyard, 

Petersbo rough,  England. 


A  Canadian  Brick  Plant  —  Fanning  &  Fried,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


division  walls,  separating  the  burning 
chambers  from  the  smoke  chambers, 
curtailing  the  cost  of  the  kiln  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount,  permitting  it  to  be 
roofed  in  for  a  moderate  expense,  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  reducing  the  number 
of  bricks  that  can  be  burned  in  it.  As 
an  architect  it  agreeably  surprised  me  to 
see  the  small  number  of  brick  required 
to  build  it  as  compared  with  other 
continuous  kilns  of  a  similar  capacity 
and  the  very  economical  way  the  brick¬ 
work  in  its  erection  had  been  used. 

The  sketch  shown  on  page  286  will 
allow  progressive  brickmasters  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it  for  themselves  and  see  that 
it  is  the  kiln  to  pay.  With  ordinary 


at  night  could  manage  both  of  them. 

The  economy  of  fuel  is  great  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  continuous  kilns,  it 
being  burnt  with  smudge  or  pit  waste, 
but  either  gas,  coal  or  oil  could  he 
used.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
great  saving  is  its  top  flue,  by  which  the 
dry  heat  is  taken  direct  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  chambers  and  without  passing 
through  the  burning  and  steaming 
chambers,  thus  getting  loaded  with 
moisture,  is  delivered  in  a  dry  state 
among  the  bricks  as  soon  as  they  are 
placed  in  the  kiln,  and,  without  any 
extra  expenditure  for  fuel,  dries  the 
brick  before  they  are  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  approaching  fire,  and  frees 


A  Canadian  Brick  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.00  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker, 
commencing  with  the  February  number. 
I  want  to  say  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  sample  copy.  I  should  have 
subscribed  before,  but  you  know  ive  are 
so  slow  that  it  takes  us  a  long  time  to  do 
anything.  We  commenced  business 
two  years  ago,  and  had  we  been  taking 
the  Clay-Worker  I  think  we  would 
now  be  far  in  advance  of  what  we  are. 
Of  course,  we  all  think  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  business  until  we  go  into 
it  for  ourselves,  then  we  find  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn,  and  I  think  the 
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Clay-Worker  can  give  us  a  great  many 
pointers. 

I  send  you  a  photo  of  our  yard.  We  run 
two  new  Quaker  steam  power  machines; 
our  out-put  is  about  two  million.  We 
are  putting  in  racks,  and  we  also  are 
putting  in  pug  mill,  so  we  will  be  able 
to  increase  our  out-put  and  make  our 
brick  cheaper.  We  have  line  clay  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  we  make  a 
good  red  brick,  but  they  cost  us  too 
much  to  make.  Our  brick  costs  us 
about  $5.00  a  thousand,  and  last  summer 
we  were  getting  $6.25  a  thousand.  Now, 
we  are  selling  for  $5.50,  cutting  each 
other.  Not  very  good  policy,  is  it?  I 
wish  you  would  write  us  a  good  article 
on  this  and  send  sample  copies  to  all 
our  manufacturers.  Touch  them  up 
lively,  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  do  us 
all  good.  F.  Fanning, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

A  Burner’s  Lot  is  an  Unhappy  One. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  noticed  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Clay-Worker  several  of  your  interesting 
writers  have  taken  opportunity  to  poke 
fun  at  burners.  If  some  of  these  literary 
inclined  gentlemen  will  practice  what 
they  preach,  and  actually  burn  a  few 
kiln  of  brick,  they  may  see  the  matter 
a  little  differently  and,  possibly,  acquire 
some  information.  I  am  a  brick  burner 
and  recently  have  had  a  particularly 
hard  experience,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
following:  On  the  30th  of  December, 
1891,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I 
began  tiring  a  round,  down  draft  kiln, 
completed  the  burn  and  closed  the  fires 
on  the  8tli  day  of  January  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  I  began  on  the  second 
kiln  on  the  5th  day  of  January  at  six 
p.  M.,  and  closed  it  on  the  16th  at  9  a,  m. 
Fire  was  started  in  the  third  kiln 
January  23rd  at  12  o’clock  midday. 
Now,  as  you  will  see  by  this,  the  second 
and  third  kilns  were  lighted  before  the 
first  and  second  had  been  finished.  I 
live  a  half  mile  from  the  yard.  I  left 
home  the  30th  of  December  early  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  return  until  noon 
of  the  23rd  of  January.  In  that  whole 
time  I  never  once  left  the  brickyard; 
my  meals  were  brought  to  me  and  what 
little  sleep  I  got  was  taken  between 
turns  near  the  kilns.  Some  people  may 
think  it  is  fun  to  burn  brick  in  the 
winter  time.  I  cannot  regard  it  in  that 
light,  however;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  is  very  severe  and  difficult  work  and 
at  times  extremely  unpleasant,  for  by 
turns  one  freezes  on  one  side  and  burns 


on  the  other,  and  in  bad  weather  the 
snow  and  rain  is  flying  around  you  by 
day  and  by  night.  For  my  part  I  would 
rather  burn  the  hottest  day  in  summer 
than  during  ordinary  winter  weather. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  you  seldom 
get  very  lonesome,  for  in  our  section,  at 
least,  there  is  usually  one  or  more 
tramps  hanging  about  every  night 
looking  for  a  warm  corner. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
your  practical  readers  as  to  whether 
they  can  dry  oft’  their  brick  without 
wood  or  coke  ;  that  is,  burn  with  coal 
entirely,  from  start  to  finish. 

H.  H.  B. 

Detroit  Items. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

A  report  was  circulated  that  the  plant 
controlled  by  the  Detroit  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  rumor  has  no  foundation  as  the 
Company  is  at  present  making  brick 
and  enjoying  a  brisk  trade. 

The  prices  remain  unchanged  which 
are  as  follows:  Common  Kiln-run 
Brick  $5.25;  Selected  Brick  $5.50; 
Sewer  Brick  $5.50;  Pallet  Stock  Brick 
$6.00.  There  is  about  40,000,000  brick 
on  the  market.  Nearly  all  brickmakers 
are  heavily  stocked. 

The  past  year  has  marked  a  decided 
increase  for  tile,  the  out-put  does  not 
supply  the  demand.  The  size  generally 
wanted  is  four  inch.  The  only  tile 
maker  in  Detroit  is  John  McDonald. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
kiln-shed  of  Schmitt  &  Schmittdhiel  by 
the  recent  heavy  snow  storm,  crushing 
in  the  roof,  which  was  quickly  repaired. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  to  form 
a  Stock  Company  composed  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Brickmakers.  A  committee  was 
appointed  composed  of  Messrs  C.  II. 
Clippert,  William  Cristie  and  R.  H.  Hall. 
Rules,  by-laws,  etc.,  were  drawn.  Several 
meetings  enjoyed  a  large  attendance; 
everything  looked  favorable,  but  for 
some  reason  it  fell  flat. 

The  veteran  brickmakers  predict  a 
slim  business  for  the  coming  year,  they 
claim  that  each  presidential  election 
makes  a  dull  year’s  business. 

All  the  brickmakers  use  mud  brick 
machines,  mostly  of  the  Henry  Martin 
make.  Greusel  Bros.,  have  added  to 
their  plant,  and  have  been  using  the 
Duplex  brick  machine,  made  by  F. 
Huetteman  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  for  two 
years;  it  makes  a  grade  of  mud  brick 
second  to  none.  Conrad  Clippert  also 
added  it  to  both  his  plants.  Haggerty 


Bros,  use  no  other.  A.  Lonyo  also  added 
one  to  his  plant,  as  did  also  Haggerty 
&  Proctor.  They  are  especially  adapted 
to  make  a  fine  grade  of  stock  brick. 

It  is  said  that  the  brickmakers  will 
discontinue  the  use  of  natural  gas  as 
fuel,  unless  the  Natural  Gas  Co.,  reduces 
the  price  to  $0.80  per  thousand.  The 
price  at  present  is  $1.00  per  thousand. 

Dorthy  Dale. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  lists  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sew¬ 
er  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

466,763.  Brick  Machine  —  Noble  T. 

Barnes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

467,489.  Hollow  Brick  Wall — Jas.  C. 

Anderson,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

467,813.  Brick  Machine — John  A.  C. 

Jackson,  Pocahontas,  Ark. 

467,981.  Brick  Kiln — George  C.  Little 
Vance,  Kan. 

468,059.  Brick  Machine,  and  468,320. 
Manufacture  of  Vitreous  Brick,  and 
468,321.  Art  of  Coloring  Brick — Jas 
C.  Anderson,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
468,396.  Brick  Machine  —  Joseph  B 
Mowry,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

468,651.  Brick  or  Tile  Machine — Egbert 
M.  Freese,  Gabon,  Ohio. 

468,810.  Brick  Mold  Sander — Esom  O. 

Leach,  Fairmount,  Ind. 

468,838.  Building  Brick,  and  468,S39; 
Paving  Block,  and  468,840.  Interlock¬ 
ing  Brick — Louis  A.  Stieger,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

468,872.  Brick  Handling  Implement — 
C.  Hansen  and  Carl  Hansen,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

468,990.  Building  Brick  —  Jos.  Rapp 
New  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

469,151.  Brick  Kiln  —  Charles  Klose, 
Doniphan,  Neb. 


A  new  terra  cotta  manufactory  has 
been  established  at  New  Britian,  Conn., 
a  large  factory  is  being  ejected  near  that 
city,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
terra  cotta  early  in  the  spiing.  The 
new  company  will  be  known  as  the  New 
Britian  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
The  following  officers  and  directors  have 
been  chosen  :  President,  Philip  Corbin  . 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Wetmore;  secretary,  G. 
B.  Post;  directors,  Philip  Corbin,  G.  R. 
Post,  G.  S.  Bai’kentin,  C.  E.  Wetmore  and 
G.  B.  Post. 
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RESTRAINING  COMPETITION. 

We  have  been  verbally  criticised  by 
one  of  our  brickmaker  friends  for  what 
we  said  in  the  Convention  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker  in  regard  to  district 
organization  and  general  organization 
with  respect  to  restraining  competition. 
This  critic  said:  “We  do  not  want 
restraints  to  competition.  That  sort  of 
thing  will  make  us  weak.  We  are  pro¬ 
gressive;  we  are  pushers;  we  accomplish 
a  great  deal ;  we  explore  new  fields  be¬ 
cause  of  competition.  Organization  or 
anything  which  tends  to  reduce  compe¬ 
tition  makes  us  less  energetic,  less  pro¬ 
gressive,  less  inventive  and  less  alive  to 
new  fields,  and  to  the  demands  of  new 
business.  You  are  wrong  when  you 
urge  district  or  other  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  prices.  We 
sell  more  brick  when  brick  are  cheap. 
Hence,  when  you  reduce  competition  you 
cut  off’  progress.  But  for  competition, 
we  would  to-day  be  molding  brick  by 
hand.  Brickmaking  would  be  in  the 
same  position  that  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  We  do  not  want  district  organi¬ 
zation.” 

This  is  what  our  friend  said.  We 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  justice  in  his  criticism,  if  it 
is  assumed  that  we  wish  to  merely  make 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  brick.  That 
is  not  what  we  meant,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  we  expressed  ourselves  in  a  way  to 
be  thus  misunderstood. 
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Unrestrained  competition,  we  are  able 
to  prove,  makes  high  prices.  Proper 
restraint  to  competition  makes  low 
prices.  It  is  the  money  makers  in  the 
brick  business  who  are  in  the  advance. 
There  must  be  enough  encouragement 
to  investment  to  bring  about  proper 
mechanical  arrangements.  Where  the 
brickmakers  of  the  community  are  con¬ 
stantly  draining  one  another  in  a  mur¬ 
derous  competition,  it  is  there  that  we 
find  a  stationary  condition ;  that  we  find 
yards  which  properly  belong  to  ancient 
history.  But  let  a  spirit  of  change  come 
over  these  same  men,  let  them  make  a 
little  money  for  a  few  years  and  there 
will  be  a  great  awakening.  There  will 
be  a  transformation.  New  machinery, 
new  methods  and  new  men  in  spirit. 
Better  brick;  cheaper  brick ;  more  profit. 
There  must  be  an  assurance  of  profit  in 
order  to  bring  about  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
done  more  to  restrain  competition  in  its 
particular  line  than  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  they  have  done 
more  to  produce  a  high  grade  and  a 
cheap  product  than  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  kind.  As  soon  as  an  intel¬ 
ligent  organization  or  firm  of  brick- 
makers  get  their  plant  in  such  shape  as 
to  make  brick  readily  and  profitably 
they  do  just  what  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  did.  They  push  for  new  busi¬ 
ness;  they  increase  their  field.  In  do¬ 
ing  this  they  find  it  advisable  to  reduce 
prices  within  the  limits  of  a  reasonable 
profit,  knowing  as  they  do,  that  a  large 
volume  and  a  relatively  more  profitable 
business  can  be  carried  on  in  this  way, 
than  by  demanding  a  larger  profit  and 
remaining  in  a  small  field. 

One  thing  necessary  to  progress  is 
capital.  Capital,  to  most  of  us,  comes 
through  profit  in  our  business.  A  mur¬ 
derous  competition  destroys  profit. 
District  organization  develops  a  feeling 
of  individual  regard  for  our  competitors, 
a  feeling  which  is  not  present  when  we 
are  disassociated  from  them.  It  brings 
about  an  interchange  of  experience,  a 
healthy  rivalry  as  to  the  character  of 
product  and  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
necessity  for  fair  profits.  In  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  profits  comes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  improved  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  and  through  the  help  of  this 
equipment  we  are  enabled  to  find  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  output,  the 
reduction  of  prices,  the  enlargement  of 
our  field  without  reducing  profits.  This 
is  the  history  of  the  development  of 
restraints  to  competition  in  this  country. 


HOW  TO  SUPPRESS  ELOQUENCE. 

Some  of  us  talk  too  much.  So  thinks 
“Keystone,”  and  he  brings  out  statistics 
to  prove  it.  He  demonstrates  by  com¬ 
mon  arithmetic  that  three  men  did  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  talking  in 
the  recent  Convention.  We  cannot 
settle  a  matter  of  that  kind  because  it  is 
not  in  our  line.  It  was  only  a  few  days 
ago  that  New  York’s  social  dictator,  Ward 
McAllister,  said  that  Chauncey  DePew 
talks  too  much.  But  Mr.  DePew  does 
not  believe  it.  Mr.  McAllister  puts  it  in 
this  way  :  “DePew  is  more  the  ideal  of 
what  the  society  man  of  .lie  salon  should 
be,  but  he  is  too  long  winded,  and  that 
.s  where  breeding  comes  in  again,  do 
1you  see,  doncher  know?  Doncher  un¬ 
derstand  ?  They  wouldn’t  stand  DePew 
at  a  dinner  in  London.  He’s  too  long 
winded.  Good  breeding  and  manners 
ordain  that  we  must  not  absorb  the 
conversation.  One  must  be  willing  to 
listen  to  others.  Doncher  catch  the 
point?  Doncher  know?  Doncher  un¬ 
derstand?”  Just  the  same  Mr.  DePew 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  McAllister.  Mr. 
McAllister,  as  we  all  know,  is  at  the 
head  of  a  little  social  convention  in 
New  York,  called  the  Four  Hundred. 
Mr.  McAllister  has  recently  been  going 
for  that  Four  Hundred  with  a  pruning 
knife.  He  has  cut  it  down  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  He  left  Mr.  DePew  and  some 
of  the  other  talkers  out.  Now  we  don’t 
know  how  Mr.  Ward  McAllister  would 
feel  about  it,  but  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  for  Keystone  to  employ  Ward  Me 
Allister  to  assist  in  running  the  brick- 
makers’  Convention.  He  is  a  poor 
devil,  eminently  respectable,  but  needs 
money. 

It  was  ever  thus  in  Conventions.  A 
few  men  want  to  do  all  the  talking,  and 
it  often  happens  that  those  who  are  so 
prolix  are  really,  after  all,  the  brightest 
people  in  the  body.  Nevertheless  they 
do  not  know  it  all.  They  do  not  know 
how  much  to  keep  still.  We  think  it 
must  devolve  upon  the  president  to 
take  care  of  business  of  this  kind.  He 
does  not  have  to  recognize  a  man  every 
time  he  stands  up  to  talk.  If  the  too 
talkative  members  persist  in  being  rec¬ 
ognized  and  so  embarrass  the  presiding 
officer  we  suggest  that  he  might  call 
upon  his  allies — the  vice  presidents,  that’s 
what  they  are  for — to  aid  in  suppressing 
the  irrepressibles,  or  he  might  go  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  over  zealous  brother  and 
say,  “You  are  an  awful  good  fellow;  I 
like  you;  you  know  more  about  brick- 
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making  than  any  one  I  ever  saw,  but 
you  talk  too  much.”  This  is  the  way  it 
might  be  done.  There  is  no  need  of 
killing  a  man  just  because  he  will  talk. 
Tell  the  brother  that  he  is  offensive  in 
that  way,  while  very  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able  in  others,  then  if  that  does  not 
have  the  desired  effect, — call  on  Me 
Allister. 


BRICK  VENEERS. 

A  subscriber  makes  inquiry  relative  to 
the  method  of  building  combination, 
brick  and  frame  structures,  as  follows: 

1.  Will  any  two  story  residence 
framed  with  five-inch  studs  (16  inches 
from  center  to  center,)  be  perfectly 
secure  if  the  exterior  brick  wall  be  only 
44  inches  ? 

2.  In  building  a  thin  wall  of  this 
kind,  how  is  it  attached  to  the  studding  ? 

3.  Is  it  necessary  to  lay  a  wall  of  this 
kind  in  cement,  or  will  lime  mortar  do? 

4.  What  thickness  of  brick  wall  is 
required  in  a  one  and  two  story  struct¬ 
ure,  size  of  studding  and  the  difference 
between  studding,  etc.? 

A  great  deal  of  first-class  building 
work  has  been  done  where  a  frame  work 
of  wood  is  used,  and  the  filling  in  is  of 
brick.  Buildings  dating  back  into  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  to 
be  found  throughout  Germany  and 
France,  where  this  kind  of  construction 
is  very  common.  The  small  railway 
buildings  out  of  the  French  roads, 
switch  houses,  storage  sheds,  often  small 
waiting  rooms  and  the  smaller  buildings 
for  which  railroads  find  abundant  use, 
are  frequently  made  with  a  four-inch 
brick  wall  set  in  between  light  iron 
work.  In  France  one  finds  the  same 
kind  of  construction  used  in  market 
houses.  Altogether  there  is  nothing 
new  about  this  sort  of  thing. 

As  tc  the  first  question  We  would 
judge  that  in  this  case  the  writer  refers 
to  a  veneered  wall.  That  is  brick  work 
in  the  outside  of  the  studding.  The 
usual  way  to  handle  this  sort  of  con¬ 
struction  is  to  sheath  the  wall  the  same 
as  though  one  were  going  to  weather¬ 
board  it,  and  then  attach  galvanized 
iron  anchors  to  the  sheathing.  These 
anchors  should  be  nailed  so  as  to  attach 
themselves  to  every  other  brick  in  each 
fourth  course.  Sometimes  in  lieu  of 
of  galvanized  iron  anchors  of  sheet 
metal  which  are  nailed  to  the  sheathing, 
galvanized  nails  are  used. 

Maybe  we  do  not  understand  the  first 
question  and  are  answering  it  under  a 
misinterpretation  of  its  meaning.  May¬ 


be  the  writer  has  in  mind  to  lay  the 
brick  between  the  studding.  As  to  its 
being  perfectly  safe  the  only  question 
that  arises  is  as  to  the  character  of  the 
framing.  It  should  be  made  strong 
All  of  the  light  brick  walls  which  we 
referred  to  in  France  and  Germany  are 
built  in  between  the  wood  work  and  not 
on  the  outside  of  it.  In  this  case  it  is 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  attach¬ 
ing  the  brick  work  to  the  woodwork. 
This  may  be  done,  as  stated  above,  by 
driving  galvinized  iron  nails  into  the 
wood  work  so  that  they  will  catch  in 
between  each  fourth  or  fifth  joint.  As 
to  the  third  question  :  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  a  wall  of  this  kind  in  cement. 
Lime  mortar  will  do. 

Fourth.  A  four-inch  wall  will  do  for 
a  building  of  any  height  if  the  framing 
is  heavy  enough.  The  writer  has  seen 
buildings  four  or  five  stories  high  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  the  filling 
of  brick  work  is  only  four  inches.  As 
mentioned  before,  they  were  of  Ancient 
origin.  We  shall  be  able  to  illustrate 
some  constructions  of  this  kind  in  the 
subsequent  number  of  the  Clay-Worker 
but  are  unable  to  get  out  the  illustra¬ 
tions  for  this  month’s  issue. 


THE  OHIO  CONVENTION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  Tile 
and  Drainage  Association  held  at 
Columbus,  Feb’y  9th  and  10th,  was  a 
very  pleasant  affair.  The  attendance, 
while  not  so  large  as  in  the  good  old 
times,  when  tilemaking  was  an  infant 
industry  and  there  was  a  great  and 
crying  need  for  information  on  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  drain  tile,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  the  progressive  spirited  craftsmen 
who  gathered  there,  to  engage  in  earnest 
and  profitable  discussion  of  modern 
methods  and  requirements.  Several 
able  papers  were  read  which,  with  the 
discussions  that  followed,  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  J.  W.  Everal, 
Westerville,  president;  E.  Biglow,  West- 
view,  vice-president;  J. M.  Justice,  North 
Baltimore,  secretary;  S.  E.  Hagy,  Etna, 
treasurer. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
are  sending  out  their  thirtieth  annual 
catalogue  of  clay  working  machinery. 
It  is  a  book  of  150  pages  and  contains 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  almost 
everything  in  the  line  of  modern  brick¬ 
making  machinery.  Our  readers  may 
obtain  a  copy  by  writing  for  it. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  have  issued  a  new  and  handsome 
catalogue  of  brickmaking  machinery 
manufactured  by  them.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
send  them  their  address. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  are  mailing  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  brick  machines  and  gen¬ 
eral  brick  yard  equipment.  If  you 
havn’t  already  done  so,  write  for  a  copy. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Well¬ 
ington,  0.,  have  out  two  new  catalogues, 
either  or  both  of  which  will  be  mailed 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  soft  clay  brick 
machinery.  One  of  the  catalogues  is 
devoted  to  the  “Monarch,”  a  horizontal 
machine  of  novel  design,  for  which  many 
advantages  are  claimed;  and  the  other 
to  their  well  known  “New  Quaker”  and 
other  brick-making  machinery. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.,  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of 
their  new  catalogue  of  clay-working  ma¬ 
chinery,  engines,  etc.,  etc.  Write  them 
for  a  copy. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby, 
O.,  will  be  pleased  to  mail  a  new  eight- 
page  circular  illustrating  and  describing 
their  new  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine, 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  write 
them. 

We  ARE  indebted  to  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  copy 
of  their  1892  pocket  catalogue  of  molded 
and  ornamental  bricks.  It  contains  cuts 
of  an  endless  variety  almost  of  special 
shaped  brick,  which  they  make  in  vari¬ 
ous  colors  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  trade.  Their  latest  specialty  is 
called  “Flemish  Bond  Brick.”  It  is 
made  by  84  inches,  and  is  a  great 
economizer  of  time  and  labor,  saving  the 
work  and  waste  incident  to  the  clipping 
of  press  brick  for  binding  corners  as  it  is 
commonly  done.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  it  makes  a  much  stronger  wall. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  send  us 
a  neat  circular  illustrating  their  clay 
machinery,  of  which  they  make  an  ex¬ 
tensive  line.  Their  specialty  is  potters’ 
machinery  and  supplies,  and  this  little 
pamphlet  is  devoted  mainly  to  this 
branch. 

The  Executive  committee  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  are  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  Clay  Shingle  Com¬ 
pany  to  cover  the  Indiana  building  with 
their  tire  clay  roofing  tile. 
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The  Granite  Clay  Co.  will  build  new 
brick  works  at  Logan,  Ohio. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  brick  plant  at  Cameron,  Tex. 

The  Industrial  Land  Development  Co. 
will  erect  brick  works  at  Mays  Landing, 

Pa. 

Liston  &  Harris  are  going  to  start  a 
new  brick  and  tile  factory  at  Carlinville, 
Ill. 

E.  H.  Cook  A  Co.,  Grand  Blanc.  Mich., 
are  going  to  enlarge  their  brick  and  tile 
works. 

I)e  Latter  &  Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
are  thinking  of  putting  in  a  dry  press 
machine. 

T.  B.  McAvoy  and  his  son  Frank  B.  will 
establish  a  paving  brick  plant  near 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

Henry  Schapenkoetter  and  others 
will  likely  embark  in  the  brick  business 
at  Alton,  Ill. 

The  Bertsch  Brick  &  Tile  Company, 
Fruitport,  Mich.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  $18,000. 

Wataga,  Ill.,  is  thought  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  point  for  the  location  of  a  pav¬ 
ing  brick  plant. 

The  Tower  Grove  Brick  works  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  are  putting  in  a  four-mold 
Simpson  press. 

H.  C.  Gillick  will  put  a  new  four-mold 
Simpson  brick  press  in  his  factory  at 
South  St.  Louis. 

The  Fulton  (Mo.)  Fire  Brick  and 
Mining  Co.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  $75,000. 

The  Diamond  Brick  &  Tile  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  organized. 
Capital  $50,000. 

The  H.  H.  Scliiwer  Brick  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  $30,000. 

A.  H.  Gould,  of  Brewer,  Me.,  is  con¬ 
templating  the  establishment  of  brick 
works  in  Old  Town. 

Thos.  Dale,  of  the  firm  of  Dale  <k 
Davis,  Potters,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  Feb’y 
13th ;  aged  53  years. 

The  Portsmouth  (O.)  Fire  Brick  Co. 
may  build  large  fire  brick  works  at 
Tygarts  Station,  Carter  Co.,  Ky. 

The  Canton  and  Osnaburgh  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated.  Capital  Stock,  $30,000. 

Thos.  J.  Wood,  formerly  a  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer,  died  at  his  home  at  Ml.  Ver¬ 
non,  O.,  the  13th  inst,  aged  seventy 
years. 

W.  Eugene  Harrison,  Florence,  Ala., 
contemplates  establishing  a  small  pot¬ 
tery  there,  and  wants  catalogues  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc. 

D.  B.  Drummond  special  agent  for  the 
Simpson  Brick  Press  reports  the  sale  of 


a  complete  dry  press  brick  plant, 
equipped  with  Simpson  machines  to  H. 
Brocksclimitt,  of  Clifton,  Mo. 

The  Moberly  Brick  Co.,  Moberly,  Mo., 
are  putting  in  a  new  15  ton  four-mold 
Andrus  press.  This  is  the  second  An¬ 
drus  press  for  them. 

Murrell  Dobbins  the  well-known  brick- 
maker  of  Philadelphia,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Exchange  of  that  city. 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
has  made  arrangements  to  manufacture 
the  fire  clay  shingle  under  the  patents 
controlled  by  the  Indianapolis  Clay 
Shingle  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Alsip  one  of  Chicago’s  best 
known  and  most  successful  brickmakers 
has  been  honored  with  the  presidency 
of  the  Chicago  Builders’ and  Traders’Ex- 
change. 

Thos.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  ex¬ 
president  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  has  been  re-elected 
to  (lie  select  council  of  his  city  for  the 
term  of  three  years. 

The  Zanesville,  Ohio,  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  liable  to  have  trouble,  the 
Bricklayers  Union  having  requested 
them  to  sell  brick  to  union  contractors 
only. 

The  Clay  Shingle  Company  have  com¬ 
pleted  an  agreement  with  the  Trenton 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
manufacture  their  roofing  tile  to  sup¬ 
ply  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  This 
is  a  strong  company,  and  they  will  man¬ 
ufacture  tile  on  a  large  scale. 

The  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  plant 
located  at  Peters,  Ills.,  a  few  miles  out 
from  St.  Louis,  has  recently  added  two 
double  Whittaker  presses  and  now  claim 
that  they  are  furnishing  the  finest  quali¬ 
ty  of  pressed  brick  and  the  greatest  va¬ 
riety  and  finest  designs  and  finish  of 
shape  and  ornamental  brick  in  use  in 
the  St.  Louis  market. 

C.  W.  Larmon  &  Co.,  pressed  brick 
manufacturers  of  Denver,  Col.,  after 
many  tests  and  careful  investigation 
have  decided  that  the  Whittaker  is  the 
best  pressed  brick  machine  for  them. 
They  expect  to  fill  all  orders  with  bricks 
of  the  finest  quality  even  if  it  requires 
the  purchase  of  several  more  of  these 
machines. 

The  Indianapolis  Terra  Works  were 
recently  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish 
the  terra  cotta  work  for  the  Medical 
College  and  State  University  building  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  for  the  new 
Insane  Asylum  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  latter  order  includes  1,200  super¬ 
ficial  feet  of  highly  ornamental  modeled 
work. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  machine  call  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  the  testimonial  letters  from 
those  using  that  machine.  One  thing 
particularly  they  think  worthy  of  notice  : 
namely,  that  the  Whittaker  never  breaks 
down  or  fails  to  produce  with  every  revo¬ 


lution  its  quota  of  brick  of  either  plain 
or  ornamental  designs.  It  would  be  in¬ 
deed  difficult  to  make  finer  product  than 
is  now  being  turned  out  by  the  various 
plants  using  the  “Whittaker,”  and  still 
more  difficult  to  sell  any  other  machine 
to  individuals  or  companies  who  have 
once  tried  the  “Whittaker.” 

If  you  are  going  to  attend  the  Mardi 
Gras  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  1st,  18- 
92,  do  not  forget  that  the  Queen  A 
Crescent  Route  is  the  only  line  that  will 
run  solid  vestibuled  trains  through  from 
Cincinnati  without  charge.  For  dates 
of  sale,  etc.,  call  on  any  Ticket  Agent 
and  see  that  tickets  read  via  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  Route  from  Cincinnati  to 
New  Orleans. 

R.  D.  Culver,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Vee- 
dersburgh,  Ind.,  favored  us  with  a  call 
recently.  This  company  is  about  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  paving 
brick  plant  in  Fountain  Co.,  Ind.,  where 
they  have  a  large  tract  of  shale  and 
other  clay  suitable  for  both  building 
and  paving  brick.  They  hope  to  have  a 
finely  equipped  50,000  a  day  capacity 
plant  ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of 
May. 

After  using  the  Whittaker  presses  for 
four  years  the  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
of  LaSalle,  Ill.,  has  doubled  their  capaci¬ 
ty  and  have  purchased  new  machines  of 
the  Whittaker  folks  and  claim  to  be  fur¬ 
nishing  the  finest  quality  of  pressed 
brick  both  plain  and  shapes  for  much  of 
the  finest  work  now  beingdone  in  Chica¬ 
go.  It  would  pay  those  thinking  of 
building  brick  plants  to  visit  these  works 
and  see  the  character  of  product  they 
are  making. 

Carlislee  &  Co.  of  Opelika,  Ala.,  write 
as  follows:  We  are  manufacturers  of 
brick  on  the  Chief  brick  machine,  and 
make  of  soft  clay  which  is  yellow  when 
green,  but  burns  a  bright  cherry  red 
when  uniformily  burnt  hard.  We  want 
to  purchase  a  re-press,  and  would  like 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  and  use 
the  best  material  for  drying  brick  a 
deep  and  uniform  red  color  or  any  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  coloring  brick  red. 

Sealed  proposals  for  furnishing  and 
delivering  hollow  terra  cotta  roof  and 
floor  tiles  for  the  building  for  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
be  received  until  two  o’clock  P.  M.  on 
Saturday,  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1892. 
and  opened  immediately  thereafter  in 
presence  of  bidders.  Specifications, 
general  instructions  and  conditions  and 
blank  forms  of  proposal  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Bernard  R.  Green,  super¬ 
intendent  and  engineer,  145  East  Capi¬ 
tol  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Columbia  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
composed  of  leading  sewerpipe  men  of 
this  county,  has  bought  and  will  sell 
the  entire  output  of  the  following  com¬ 
panies:  The  National  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Bucket  Sewer  Pipe  Company 
(Continued  on  page  258.) 
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Horizontal  (Steam  Power)  JBricliL  Macliine. 

Weight  15,300  Founds.  Strongest  Built  in  America. 

IMTir  ZMEEZR'^FFTHSTS  OZPIIbTIOIbT,  1890-Fikst 

_  Berlin,  Conn.,  October  28,  1890. 

1  he  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen:— Referring  to  the  two  “New  Haven”  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines  which  you  placed  in  my  works  this  season,  I  take  pleasure  in  say¬ 
ing  that  I  consider  them  the  best  Soft  Clay  Machines  on  the  market  for 
manufacturing  stock  brick.  I  have  several  brick  machines  at  my  works, 
capacity  of  works  being  1 60,000  brick  per  day,  and  having  used  your 
two  Machines  this  season,  will  frankly  say  I  am  much  pleased  with  their 

working,  snd  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Stock  Brick  Machine  built. 
They  will  make  the  hnest  brick  and  handle  a  stiti  clay  with  less  trouble 
from  wear  or  breakage  ot  any  Stock  Brick  Machine  1  know  of.  1  have 
molded,  in  six  months  this  season,  on  one  of  these  Machines,  5,600,000 
first-class  pallet  brick.  The  brick  are  superior  in  every  respect.  I  shall 

at  all  times  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  merits  ot  this  Machine  to  my  brother 
craftsmen.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yomrs,  CHAs!  P.  M ERWIN. 

HYEIEL  IRGFZEPOIEST  UFOIES  1891-  SZEOOISTID  "^TeA-IR,. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  November  3,  1891. 

1  he  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Gentlemen: — As  I  promised  you  at  the  commencement  of  brick 
molding  season  of  1891,  to  report  to  you  this  fall  my  opinion  of  your 
New  Haven  Stock  Brick  Machine,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  saying,  after 
two  seasons'  experience  with  them,  I  will  repeat  what  I  wrote  you  afthe 
finish  of  the  season  of  1890,  and,  in  addition,  will  now  say  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1891,  that  I  have  yet  to  find  a  machine  superior  to  them  for 
molding  pallet  brick.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  CHAS.  P.  MERWIN. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue. 

THE  HICLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co . -64 

Leffel  WaterWheel  and  Engine  CO..-64 
Link  Belt  Machinery  Co . 2bo 


Lyons’  Kathairon . 274 

Main  Belting  Co . 28U 

Nicoli,  C.  A... . . . 267 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works...-. . 2,1 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co . 2bi 

The  Brick  Builder  Publishing  Go. ..260 

The  H.  T.  Conde  Implement  Co . -65 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co . 2bb 

The  Frost  Engine  Co..- . 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . - . 264 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 2bb 

Westbrook  &  Wells  -.-.... -.•--  -•;.26> 
SmaU  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
*  that  wonderful  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  ancient  and  here¬ 
tofore  unprogressive  art  of  brick¬ 
making.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
brickmaking  craft  is  no  longer 
without  a  literature  of  its  own. 

There  are  now  some  good  practi¬ 
cal  books  treating  on  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  clay — the  making,  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  brick.  The 
list  is  not  so  large  but  that  every 
brickmaker  can  afford  to  have 
them  all.  Get  them  and  read 
them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt 
of  price.  All  of  them  to  one  ad¬ 
dress  for  fe.50,  Address  the 
publishers, 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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°f  aH  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street  paving  in  1890 
•  1  were  re-pressed  on  the  Raymond  Automatic  Power  Presses. 


Automatic  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Briek  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  pomert 
re-presses  in  the  mould.  8  different 
styles. 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 
G  BLOCKS 
ROOFING  TILE 


1 

l  Can  He  made  or 
f  He  one  press. 


30,000  IPs.  pressure 


Raymond’s  Hutomatie  Dumping  Car. 

- - ****»^-*-*^^.- 

Ouv  Automatic  Dumping  Can,  Poi»t« 
able  Traek  and  Udinding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  tnansfenp-i 
ing  elay  known, 


6  6 We  Are  the  People” 


Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,” 


“Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Raymond’s  Cttrought  I^on  Tempering  Wheel 


Aeeept  no  substitute  fot*  a  Raymond 
^[Press.  There  isn’t  any. 


<?.U /.  ^Y/hOflD  9  $0., 


ID^^rTOIbT,  OHIO. 


Self  Contained  CUinding  Drum. 
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[Continued  from  page  254.] 
the  Summit  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  the 
Robinson  Bros.  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
and  the  Crown  Fire  Clay  Company. 
These  companies  are  all  located  in  Sum¬ 
mit  county,  Ohio,  and  their  annual  out¬ 
put  is  about  9,000  carloads.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  company  held  their  first 
meeting  February  16,  and  chose  the 
following  officers  :  0.  C.  Barber,  presi¬ 

dent;  J.  A.  Baldwin,  vice-president; 
William  McFarlin,  treasurer;  Byron  W. 
Robinson,  secretary. 


NOTICE. 

Brick  Makers  Attention. 

Having  bought  at  receivers  sale  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  of  Albert  N. 
Newton,  Andrew  C.  Newton  and  Sylves¬ 
ter  Newton,  composing  the  late  firm 
known  as  the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machine  Co.,  to  letters  patent 
for  the  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding 
Machine  and  also  having  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Buck  the  inventor  of 
the  Champion  Sanding  Machine,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  furnish  a  new  and  im- 
pjoevd  machine  at  a  large  reduction  in 
price.  I  also  have  all  the  patterns  for 
the  machines  made  in  the  last  ten  years 
and  am  prepared  to  furnish  casting  and 
repairs  for  any  of  the  Champion  Sanders 


made  in  that  time.  S.  E.  Tubbs. 

For  further  particulars  address  James 
W.  Tubb  or  J.  A.  Buck,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
2,l,d. 


Excursion  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  Account  Mardi  Gras. 

The  Queen  &  Cresent  Route  will  sell 
tickets,  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  return,  at  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  on  February  26,  27, 
28  and  29,  account  Mardi  Gras,  which 
begins  as  points  named  above  on  March 
1st.  The  Queen  &  Cresent  Route  is  run¬ 
ning  solid  vestibuled  trains,  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans  without  change.  Ask 
your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  reading  via 
the  Q.  &  C.  route. 


ST.  LOUIS  ITEMS. 

The  season  is  opening  up  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  orders  received  during  the 
winter  for  spring  delivery  will  aggregate 
about  50,000,000  brick;  in  fact,  the  local 
yards  have  just  at  present  about  all  they 
can  handle,  but  by  the  time  this  is  in 
print,  the  bulk  of  the  advance  business 
will  be  disposed  of,  and  orders  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  promptest  attention. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction 
Co.,  report  a  very  satisfactory  opening 
up.  This  Company  to-day  gave  a  public 


exhibition  of  the  working  of  the  Cooke 
Improved  Hydraulic  Press  which  they 
are  about  to  put  on  the  market. 

The  exhibition  took  place  at  the 
machine  shop  where  the  press  was 
built,  where  the  facilties  for  working  the 
machine  were  of  a  very  limited  nature. 
The  engine  was  located  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  press,  and  the 
pumps  had  to  be  worked  by  a  connect¬ 
ing  rod.  The  maximum  steam  pressure 
attained  was  65  pounds,  and  this  would 
drop  on  one  revolution  to  about  45 
pounds.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
the  test  was  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
the  press  running  for  a  half  hour  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  per  day.  The  Hy¬ 
draulic  pressure  was  3,000  pounds  to 
the  square  inch. 

The  brick  turned  out  were  certainly 
fine.  They  were  clearly  molded  and 
measured  2^x41  x8T,  and  were  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  granulation.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  Fisher,  president 
of  the  Newbern  (Ill.)  Press  Brick  Co.; 
Mr.  Caldwell,  president  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  Press  Brick  Co.;  Mr.  Neidring- 
haus  of  St.  Louis  Press  Brick  Co.;  Mr. 
Wiggins,  of  the  Arnett  Brick  Co.,  and 
many  local  lights  in  the  brick  world. 


Mention  tlie  Clay  Worker, 

Wlien  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker. 


OEOBCE  IWUjLiER. 


OFFICE  OF 

miliLiEH  &  EGRfi 
Vitrified  Paving  Briek  Works. 


B.  P.  EGAfl. 


(Copy)  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Nov.  24,  1891. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentl  emen : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd  inst.  in  regard  to  the  working  of  your 
‘‘C-CD’’  Machine,  would  say  that  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  same.  We 
are  not  running  the  machine  to  full  speed  but  are  making  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  thousand  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  machine  which  yours  replaced 
never  gave  us  satisfaction,  and,  although  guaranteed  to  make  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  per  day,  never  averaged  over  twenty-five. 

We  believe  your  machine  the  best  and  strongest  stiff  mud  machine  in  the 
market,  and  are  satisfied  it  makes  a  stronger  and  heavier  paving  brick 
than  any  we  know  of.  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  any  person  wanting  to 
buy  to  us,  and  all  they  need  is  to  see  the  machine  at  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed) 


MILLER  &  EGAN. 


The  Clay- worker 
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OFFICERS. 

S.  A.  ROBERTSON,  President. 
MARTIN  FLYNN,  Vice-Prest. 
JAMES  CALLANAN,  Secretary. 
H.  K.  LOVE,  Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 

S.  A.  Robertson.  Martin  Flynn. 
H.  K.  Love.  H.  D.  Smith. 

Janies  Callanan. 


Des  Moines  Brick  Manufacturing  Co. 


CAPITAL  STOCK.  $100,000  00 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Paving  at)d  Building  Brick, 
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FOR  SALE— Steam  Brickyard  in  large  town  just 
commence  building  with  brick.  R.  R.  switch 
in  yard.  Plenty  of  good  material.  Good  trade. 
Good  reasons  for  selling,  Addi  ess, 

John  Q  Adams,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

‘2  1.  c. 


WANTED— A  situation  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  and  tile  works.  Have  had 
over  twenty  years  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  roof  tiles,  ridges,  pbstic  flooring  tihs, 
blue  paving,  etc.  Also  continuous  kilns,  ov  ns  of 
various  kinds,  both  up  and  d  wn  draft. 

Addrees,  A  Bi.ue  Paving  Brick, 

2.  s.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  — Penfield  Brick  Machine,  No.  20. 

Capacity  60,000  per  day;  us  d  one  season. 
Will  sell  cheap.  Address,  J.  E.  Eastes, 

•2.  tf.  d.  '52  West  Jacuson  St.,  <  hicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  — A  Brick  Yard  in  the  suburbs  of 
of  Philadelphia,  equipped  with  a  10  tunnel 
Shear<r  Dryer,  two  Penfield  Soft  Mud  machines, 
ample  boiler  and  engine  capacity,  cars,  pallets  and 
everything  complete  to  start  up  at  once  Lots  ol 
clay.  Good  shipping  and  delivering  facilities. 
Plant  cost  $32,000  and  was  run  one  season  only. 
The  original  owner  having  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  brick  business  and  having  put  all  his 
capital  into  the  plant,  naturally  did  not  make  a 
success  of  it,  and  two  or  three  of  the  creditors  bad 
to  buy  it  in  to  save  themselves.  It  will  be  sold 
for  one-third  of  the  cost,  on  long  terms  and  easy 
payments  to  good  security.  We  want  to  sell  and 
mean  business.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any  one  to 
get  a  good  property  cheap.  Correspond  with  any 
of  the  undersigned : 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Jas.  A.  Develin,  119  South  Fourth  St ,  Forest 
r  i  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.'B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mch; 

2.'  3.  d. 


The  Yales  liwim 

FOR  BURRING  BRICK  OF  RLL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

This  Kiln  is  adapted  for  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas. 
Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed.  For 
yard  or  district  rights  apply  to 


ALFRED  YHTES, 


Write  for  full  description.  NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Devoted  to  the  Use  of  Clay  Products 

in  Architecture. 


Every  Clayouorker  Should  Subscribe. 

PRICE  $2.50  PEK  YEAR. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy.  Free. 


TH9  BRICK  BUILDER  PUBLISHING  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  3282. 


4  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MARDI-GRAS  RATES. 


The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad 
announce  exceptionally  low  round  trip  excursion 
rates  to  the  New  Orleans  Mardi-Gras  from  India¬ 
napolis  and  all  points  ou  the  line.  The  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  and  good  going  February  22nd  to 
28th  inclusive  and  good  returning  until  March 
22nd.  For  rates  and  full  information  call  on  or 
address  H.  J.  Rhein, 

Gen’l  Agt.  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  of  the  best  brick 
plants  in  Indiana.  Also  one  Quaker  brick 
machine,  pug  mill,  engine,  boiler  and  full  equip¬ 
ment.  For  full  list  and  prices  address, 

A.  BRCNEK,  &  Co.,  398  N.  N.  I.  St., 

2.  s.  1.  d.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


•  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  • 
OVER,,  ,/SE 


FOfr- 

PVLSOMETER  STEAM  Pl/MP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NEW  YORK. 

(COPYRIGHTED  IQ91J 


ESPECIAUV  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATEUING  CLAY  PITS 


IMPROVED 

Ghampior?  Brick  Mold  Sanding  Machine. 


THE  STANDARD  RELIABLE  hlflCHIRE.  NEARLY  1,000  IN  BSE. 


Requires  little  power  to  run  it.  Gearing  compounded, 
arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury 
from  sand.  Runs  nearly  one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more  time  to  properly  jar 
the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a 
cleaner  and  smoother  brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  con¬ 
structed  of  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling  or  shrinking  is 
prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

A.  H*  manage**, 

COHOES,  -  -  ZbTH^Tv7"  TTOIEIK:. 


THE  • 


MACHINES 


HILTOKT’S 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Brick  Machines. 


They  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used.  For  particulars 
and  prices,  address 

WILLIAM  HILTON. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE.  DUNKIRK,  N.  V. 
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HERE  +  WE  +  HRE  +  HGH1N  ! 


SUBJECT : 


Business  brisk  as  ever  after  the  Washington  Convention  adjourned-and  we  are  still  doing  business 
at  the  old  stand.  We  are  making  the  only  Dryer  that  dries.  No  patching  up . 

No  fixing  over!  You  make  the  steam  connections— We  do  the  rest. 


Read  what  MR.  JOHN  A.  SCHMIDT  says : 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  June  20,  1891. 

Messrs.  Huyett  <fc  Smith  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  The  No.  60  Hot  Blast  Heater  I  bought  of  you 
for  drying  brick  is  giving  the  very  best  results,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  best  apparatus  for  drying  brick  in  the  market,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  show  it  to  anybody  you  may  refer  to  me. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  A.  Schmidt. 


And  the  COVINGTON  IMPROVEMENT  CO.s 

Covington,  Ya.,  Sept.  25,  1891. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.: 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  brick  dryer  purchased  of  you  has  been  in 
operation  for  about  sixty  days,  and  we  are  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  We  investigated  the  merits  of  a  number  of  other  dryers 
before  purchasing  yours  and  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  made 
a  wise  choice.  The  Dryer  does  all  you  claim  for  it. 

Yours  truly, 

COVINGTON  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

B.  F.  Eakxe,  Gen’l  Mauager, 


SEND  FOR 


ESTIMATES. 

HUYETT  St  ST^ITH 


MFC.  CO., 


31  S.  CRNHU  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
107  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


DETROIT,  7V^ICH 
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Th©  “HJHX”  Brick  AAtvchiise 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

OHIOMKCHINE  CO., 

LdZIIDIDIjE^O^T,  OHIO., 

Under  tlie  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MIRRAV  PATENT. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  hook  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


double  strength 

culvert 

PIPE 

'•xiUr.  Wl™  ,S 

ANni?°yEO  SockAh? 

2  i  foot  lengths 

Bi  •-  Aqe  only  by  < 

lAcKMER8fP°^ 


ATTEMTIOW  CLAYVl/O^E^, 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MMCHIN0  CO.. 

MANVr^-CTVREKS, 

[Mention  the  Clay -Worker.]  idd  lepOTt,  OdiO. 


-FOE- 


.  IV'l  I  LLLH.LNC 

Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

_  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gkntlkmbn— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PI1  Ei  A  Hldii  CO. 

BeRDEfi,  JSEhliECK  4  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


Fruit  Grouaers,  Small  Fai'me*,s 
and  Gardeners. 

I  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  red  clay  loam 
subsoil,  within  one  mile  of  Bluff  Springs,  Florida, 
which  I  will  sell  at  a  great  bargain.  On  it  isa  well 
linished,  new,  two  story,  twelve-room  house,  and 
all  needed  out  buildings,  excellent  well  of  water, 
garden,  etc. ,  etc.  The  land  is  fenced  with  barbed 
wire,  and  forty  acres  in  cultivation,  good  for  all 
farm  and  garden  products.  There  are  six  hun¬ 
dred  young  fruit  trees,  thrifty  and  in  variety. 
There  is  a  first-class  water  power  on  the  land,  and 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  kind  of  clay  for 
all  kinds  of  brick  and  pottery,  and  plenty  wood 
and  timber.  For  health,  scenery  and  convenience 
for  business,  it  is  unsurpassed.  Schools,  churches, 
no  liquor  saloons,  and  good  society,  permanent, 
several  manufacturing  establishments  near  bv, 
and  a  growing  farming  country  around  me.  I  will 
sell  this  fine  property  at  a  great  bargain.  Write  to 
,T.  W.  Or  ary,  Sr.,  Bluff  Spri  gs,  Fla. 
n  1.  2.  d.  c.  A.  Moreno. 


/  7/V/£~  W/r '/?OA/  / 

yC//^yir/A/G  &  Vr/vr/tAT/A/e  Coy, 
WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE  ^ 

OF  THE  BEST  ^ 

BRICK  DRYER  | 

IN  THE  MARKET.  V 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


WIERKW 

xQlA/v\pion5 
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AlidJH  V  '  '5  /- 

^Micaso.  (o. 

,?8  coiofTxb°3  /yy- 

l)25  q Sjfr«rrt^  .  . 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the'atestand  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounUous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  lud. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clay  working-  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTID’S  PAlTEITT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  lias  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  cluMvg  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Build  n  Splendid  Line  of  mm  B  §**  g  H i 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK  |"  g^j  |  P| 

RETURNl 

FLUE 

8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  First- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR, 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

THE  LEFFFL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Greenmount  vo.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A 


BOILERS 
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STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

i®  to  100  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  4  Firebox  BOILERS  SdJSaXS'y 

&®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 


CJfflNDLEIt &  TJIYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  iRd. 


1M-Beil  macieij  ca 

o^zzo^o-o. 

Manufacturers  of 


Akron  Fire  BricK  So., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  gRICK; 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Elevators  and  Conveyors 

pot?  THH  ECOISIOlVIICALi  pAflDDIpG  OF  CLtAV  Iff  ITS  VARIOUS  pORms. 


We  have  lately  reduced  the  price  of  Link-Belting  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  copy 
of  Revised  List  on  application. 


It  Leads  All  Others  in  Popularity. 

Unequalled  in  Speed  and  Durability. 

Type-Writer  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 


ALSO  AGENTS 
FOR  THE 


Pomeroy  Duplicator, 


The  Best  Duplicating  Machine  on  tin 
Market. 


H.  T.  CONDE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

76  and  78  West  Washington  St.,  -  -  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


[leu;  Improved 


DES  MOJNES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 


MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay . 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AXiItXSOXT,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  he  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

IlSTls  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Solicited. 


„  Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C. : 

Dear  Sir:— Yon  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  ibat  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  he  without  them  for  live  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

W.  W.  MCDOWELL. 


J.  .  STEELE,  Patentee, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 
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Coloeipic.  RED  MOULDING  SAND. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  ana  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  e  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R->  Chicago, 

m. 

DOWN  EAST 
Via 

THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 


“The  Southwestern  Limited,”  via  the 
Big  Four  Route,  from  St.  Louis,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  equipped  with  Wagner 
palace  sleeping-cars,  combination  li¬ 
brary,  smoking  and  cafe  cars,  luxurious 
coaches,  and  elegant  dining-cars,  vesti- 
buled  from  end  to  end,  and  running 
through  solid  via  the  great  four-track 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  is  conceded  by  competent 
judges  to  be  “America’s  finest  train,”  and 
with  its  terminal  facilities  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York  City,  avoiding  all 
ferries  and  transfers,  offers  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  line.  Take  the 
Big  Four  Route  on  your  next  trip  East. 
D.  B.  Martin,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


LEAVE  INDIANAPOLIS. 

No  2— Chicago  Express,  daily,  except  Sun-  #  m 

Arrive  in  Chicago  2.30  p.  m. 

No.  32— Chicago  Limited,  with  Pullman 
Vesti  ouled  coaches,  parlor  and  dining  car, 

daily . - . 11:10  a-  m' 

Arrive  in  Chicago  5:00  p.  m. 

No.  34— Chicago  Night  Express,  with  Pull- 
man  Vestibuled  coaches  and  sleeper,  daily  1:15  a.  m. 
Arrive  in  Chicago  7:35  a.  m. 

No.  18— Monon  accommodation,  daily .  6:00  p.  in. 

LEAVE  CHICAGO. 

No.  1— Indianapols  Express,  daily,  except 

Saturday . . . 11:55  p.m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  8:35  a.  m. 

No.  31— Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Limited, 

parlor  and  dining  car,  daily . . .  10:30  a.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3:55  p.  m. 

No  33— Indianapolis  A  Cincinnati  Vestibuled 

Night  Express,  daily.. . •••••••—•• .  9:30  P' 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3‘55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeper  for  Chicago  stands  at 
weat  end  of  Union  Station,  and  can  be  taken  at  8:30 
p.  m.,  daily. 

Ticket  office,  No.  26  S.  Illinois  St. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 

JA8.  BARKEB.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Virginia,  Illinois,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
The  City  of  Virginia  offers  to  contract  for  50,000 
paving  tile,8Kx8?4x2  in.,  at  $25.00  per  thousand, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  said  brick  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  Virginia,  Illinois.  ,  ,  , 

We  have  a  good  vein  oi  Potters  Clay,  plenty  of 
Coal  and  Water,  all  at  one  place,  viz.,  in  the  Coal 
Shaft.  The  Clay  was  examined  by  Mr.  Worthing, 
State  Geologist,  and  pronounced  Potter’s  Clay  of 
good  quality. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to 
Joseph  Wilson,') 

W.  L.  Black,  V  Committee. 

L.  H.  Bristow,  ) 

L.  H.  Bristow,  City  Clerk.  9-  3-  c. 


Buff  Brick  Clay. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  A' I  dress 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 

Zanesville,  O. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 

ORES,  SAND, 

GRAIN 

ET0  JEFFREY  CJOT  BEUFip, 

ALSO 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


pialleaMe,  Steel,  Gable,  and  Special  Ctiains, 


:  DESIGNED  FOR  1 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


-FOR  HANDLING- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR 


A.EJDBESS 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 


Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St. 
New  York  Branch:  15  Cortland  Street. 


} 


Columbus,  O. 


FIRE  OLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
sl  8,t6* 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 

A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer. 

No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river* 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


OXj-A-"2T  SHI1TGLE  CO 


Ind.lei33.«.polIo,  Xxid.. 
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Send  for  “SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGRAVING.” 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


make  tfie  Wfleels 
Hat  are  He 
best  for  BRICK 
and  TILE 
TRUCKS  and 
BURROWS. 


«®“Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  uew  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 


e  33.  MACHINE  2vTO'CJ3L.2=i. 


©  H-A-iTID  MnTTT  .1-, 


3  S, 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 


NEW  LONDON, 


OHIO. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


f^tf^Special  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  have  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 

o 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


IST’Aclvertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  The  iron  work  complete  for  three 
circular  pits.  Ferrier  &  Goldin, 

S.  t.  c.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  One  5  horse  engine  and  boiler 
complete,  has  been  used  a  very  short  time  in 
a  small  creamery.  Cheap. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  N.  2  Miller  Brick  press  (new) 
and  one  Carnell  Brick  Press  (almost  new) 
cheap  for  cash.  Box  10, 

11.  tf.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new ; 
perfect  order.  Harland  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  <b  Chicago,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Steam  Brick  Yard,  equipped  to 
make  45,000  a  day.  Clay  good.  Must  sell, 
other  business.  Address,  Brick, 

1.  tf  d.  303  Hennepin  Ave,  Mineapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED—  Two  second-hand  tempering 
wheels,  one  stiff  clay  brick  machine— the 
Penfield  preferred.  All  must  be  iu  good  repair 
and  A.  No.  1  order.  Address  Lock  Box  614, 

1.  2.  — ?  Austin,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— For  less  than  half  their  value,  sec¬ 
ond  hand  boiler  and  engine— tubular  boiler 
four  foot  shell,  twelve  feet  Tong;  engine  ten  by 
eighteen.  All  In  good  running  order.  Price  $300. 
Address  W.  H.  Vander  Heyden, 

1.  tf.  135p.  Ionia,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  No  3  Four 
Roller  Clay  Crusher.  It  has  been  used  but 
little.  Also,  one  Screw  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  with 
dies  from  2  to  18  inches.  This  press  we  will  sell 
very  cheap.  Also,  one  Tracer  Planet  Mill  made  at 
Akron,  O.  Address, 

Purdy,  Baird  &  Co., 

2.  s.  2.  c. _ _ Salem,  Ohio, 

FOR  SALE.  Press  Brick  Plant.  The  best  loca¬ 
tion  and  finest  clay  bank  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
comprising  betweeu  five  and  six  acres  of  land  with 
Machinery,  Kilns,  Dwellings  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  Good  reasons  for  selling 

Address,  Kentucky  Press  Brick  Co., 
s.  d.  Louisville,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Bennett  Tile  and  Brick 

Machine,  Dies  from  3  to  10  inch  with  patent 
dumping  tables  for  large  tile.  Party  has  discon¬ 
tinued  the  business  on  account  of  sickness.  Ma¬ 
chine  lias  only  run  about  90  days,  cost  $400.00,  will 
sell  for  $125  00.  Address,  H.  Schloemer. 

S.  1.  c.  Benson,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%- 
Twenty-seven  8%in.x4l/^in.x2)4in. 

Used  a  few  days,  hut  perfectly  good  : 

Eleveu  8-%-in.xl  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


rTUIE  UNDERSIGNED  owns  an  inexhaustible 
X  deposit  of  exceptionally  valuable  clay  withm 
easy  shipping  distance  of  cities  containing  half  a 
million  people.  Demand  for  paving  brick  big. 
Clay  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  brick 
pronounced  by  experts  second  to  none,  very  hard, 
tough  and  absolutely  impervious  to  dampness. 
Railroad  on  land.  Will  make  satisfactory  terms  to 
right  party  to  put  in  plant.  Address, 

“Franklin  Paver,” 

S.  tf.  d.  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  60  horse  power  engine  and 
boiler,  one  25  horse  power  engine  and  boiler, 
one  W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co.,  brick  machine  with  pug- 
mill  attached,  used  to  make  400  M  in  perfect 
order.  One  Little  Wonder  brick  machine  with 
pug-mill.  One  H.  Brewer  &  Co  ,  brick  and  tile 
machine.  One  Old  Reliable  brick  machine.  One 
Newell  Universal  mill,  one  set  of  clay  rolls,  kiln 
doors,  green  and  dry  brick  barrows,  etc.  Also 
brick  yard  on  D.  S.  S.  &  A.  R.  R.,  at  Mason 
Junction,  Bayfield  Go.,  Wis.  Best  of  clay,  build¬ 
ings,  lumber,  400  cords  of  wood,  etc. 

Address,  S.  W.  Tanner, 

S.  2.  d.  Ashland  Wis. 

[continued  on  page  268.] 
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WANTED  — A  second-hand  steam  power,  soft 
mud  brick  machine  and  pug  mill, 

Wm.  Brietmayer, 

2  i,  c.  Munith,  Mich. 


WANTED— A  young  man  who  is  a  practical 
brickmaker  and  reliable,  would  like  to  en¬ 
gage  as  superintendent  or  would  take  a  working 
fnterest  in  a  good  located  plant,  if  terms  can  be 
made  satisfactory.  Address,  Energy 

2  ip.  i.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

ANTED  —  A  second-hand  soft  mud  brick 
machine  in  good  order.  Address, 

Wm.  Brietmayer, 

l  <j.  _ Munith,  Mich 


WANTED.  A  first-class  burner  to  burn  dry 

press  brick  in  plain  clamp  kilns,  must  give 

reference.  Address, 

Anderson  Press  Brick  Co, 
c;  2  d  Ogden,  Utnh. 


FOR  SALE— A  Penfield  &  Son  double  brick 
machine.  Just  rebuilt,  as  good  as  new. 
Address,  S.  Shannon, 

2.  i,  c.  Shellsburg,  Iowa. 

ATP  ANTED  — Two  first-class  brick  setters,  also 
W  first-c'ass  burner.  None  others  need  apply. 
Dry  press  yard.  Address, 

Tiie  Anderson  Press  Brick  Co. 

2  2  d  Ogden,  Utah. 


A  BARG  AIN  for  tile  makers.  I  have  a  good  tile 
mdl(anew  Departure)  that  I  will  sell  cheap, 
as  I  am  going  out  of  tile  business.  Makes  from  4 
to  18  inch  tile,  inclusive  dies  and  all  in  first-class 
order— practically  a  new  machine.  Address, 

Quit,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

2.  tf.  d. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann, 

2_  tf.  d.  Care  Clay  Worker. 


H  R.  B.  ANDREWS  BRICK  DRYERS 

steam  rack  dryer,  steam  car  dryer. 

Guaranteed  to  dry  any  kind  of  clay  without  cracking-. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— One  Grand  Automatic 
steam  power  brick  machine,  Jonathan 
Creager’s  Sons  manufacture.  In  good  order.  Has 
run  but  twelve  months.  All  latest  improvements, 
including  new  relief  plunger.  Address, 

1 .  rl.  oILv  LR, 

2  i  d.  Wesllsville,  Ohio. 

WANTED  —  A  thoroughly  competent  man  as 
superintendent  of  a  machine  brick  yard, 
either  stiff  mud  or  dry  press  process  or  both.  No 
application  will  be  considered  where  satisfactory 
references  cannot  be  given  as  to  past  suceess. 

Wages  satisfactory. 

California  Pressed  Brick  Co  , 

2  5p_  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CLAYWORKERS  ATTENTION!  For  Sale: 

One  of  the  finest  improved  brick  and  tile 
properties  about  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  of 
easy  access  to  the  city.  Consisting  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  very  superior  clay.  The  attention 
of  capitalists  and  sindieates  is  particularly  called 
to  this  most  desirable  property  which  can  be 
bought  on  easy  terms.  For  particulars  address. 

F.  L.  Williams,  1416  Penn.  Ave.  N.  W. 

2  S-  2.  c.  '  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  580  acres  of  land,  abundance  of 
clay  and  wood.  Engine  and  boiler  75  horse 
power  and  as  good  as  uew.  One  Sword  improved 
brick  machine  and  pug  mill,  one  Potts  crusher. 
Railroad  track  and  two  cars  to  haul  clay  from 
bank  Shed  room  with  racks  for  150,000  brick  with 
pallets.  Dwelling  house  with  seven  rooms, 
plastered  throughout,  good  spring  water  and  place 
very  healthy.  Address, 

very  ura  y  jAs.  McCujjloug}Hi 

3  Post  Office,  Molino,  Fla. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  lile  Machine. 
1  -  (horse  “  )  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “ 

1  25-horse-power  Boiler  used  only  a  few  months. 
Write  for  particular.  H.  J,  V otaw, 

j  j  Decatur,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard,  well  equipped  with 
machinery;  3  kilns,  capacity  250,000  each. 
Daily  capacity  of  yard,  30,000.  40  acres  good  land. 
Abundance  of  clay  and  loam  sand  on  property. 
Barn,  outbuildings  and  large  dwelling  house 
(formerly  known  as  White  House  Hotel)  at  white 
House  Station,  main  line  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  6 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Splendid  location 
for  vitrified  paving  brick  plant.  Railroad  tracks  to 
kilns.  All  modern  equipments,  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  For  full  particulars,  address 

Steelton  Transfer  Co., 

c;  ,i  Steel  ton  Pa. 


The  Cheapest,  Most  Simple,  Most  Successful, 

Most  Economical  Dryer  in  the  World. 

Daily  capacity  from  5,000  to  100,000  brick. 

WRITE  FOR  PHICE8. 

R.  B.  ANDREWS,  9  St  Paul  St,,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BEKJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 


I 


The  Clay=  worker 


Single  8<  duplex  Pumps. 

J^OFyzO/jTAL  ANdVEF^TICAlPUA\P^. 

gest^esijrv  &  Workmanship. 

fiv  CE5  RedU ced  Send  for  Catalog  he. 

ETTisnsrs  dz  szoTTsT-^ienD’B 

FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ZD  a  11 37-  0"u.tp-a.t,  200  Teas. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  { Hoyvttand& !?fe5&3ta 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdie-  machines 

PUGMlLLS,  f^E-PRESSES, 
STONE-EXTRACTING(LAY(RUSHERS, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCf\S,. 

- ENGINESANDBOILERS,--** 

CO/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT I  LB  OUTf  ITS 


ro 


WANTED  — Second-hand,  stiff  mud  Penfield 
Brick  Machine,  small  size.  Address, 

J Arden  Brick  Co., 

2-  !•  d. _ 9  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  hundred  acres  of  good  clay 
ground  suitable  for  the  manufacturing  of 
first-class  buff  colored  bricks ;  can  show  sample 
brick  made  from  same  clay.  Will  sell  all  or  a 
suitable  amount  of  the  same.  Convenient  to 
rail-road.  For  all  information  concerning  same 
Address,  Jay  Carpenter, 

2-  3p.  1. 1.  Nina  P.  O.  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LET  ON  ROYALTY — A  complete 
brick  plant  with  machinery,  dry  house  and 
on  the  Bound  Brook  R.  R.  (siding  to  kilns.)  17 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Capacity  30.000  bricks 
per  day.  22  acres  of  the  finest  red,  blue  and  white 
clay  land  su’table  for  all  kinds  of  bricks.  A 
practical  man  wanted  to  take  hold  of  plant.  Apply 
to  M.  M.  Newman,  242  Franklin  St. 

2-  3  <3-  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  and  Tile  plant  at  Shellsburg, 
Iowa.  600  feet  sheding  by  24  feet  wide, 
shingle  roof,  4  kilns  with  24  inch  brick  walls  with 
grates  for  wood  or  coal.  2  crowned  up  and  down 
draft  kilns,  14x20  feet  inside,  24  inch  brick  walls. 
Nolan  &  Madden  No.  5  tile  machine  new ;  Nolan 
&  Madden  soft  clay  machine  new ;  brick  kilns 
under  stationary  sheds  that  are  not  removed  when 
burning  brick.  Side  tracks  from  main  line  of  the 
B.  C.  R.  &  N.  R.  R  ,  running  right  to  kilns.  40 
acres  of  good  clay  for  brick  and  tile.  Address, 

,  S.  Shannon, 

2-  op.  Shellsburg,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE  LOW— Brick  Machinery  and  Bank 
Pump.  One  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son  Stock  Brick 
Machine  and  Pug  Mill.  All  iron  and  steel.  10  feet 
of  shafting  over  it,  with  Pinion’s  dutches,  etc. 
fitted  on  complete.  Sprocket  wheels  and  chain 
belt  to  run  pug  mill.  Also,  about  30  new  parts  for 
this  outfit  vre  carry  in  stock  to  renew  or  repair. 

ALSO 

One  Belt  Clay  Elevator  with  belt,  pulley,  etc.,  all 
complete.  Used  with  above  to  convey  the  str.k- 
ings  back  to  the  machine  tub. 

ALSO 

One  Heavy,  Steam  Power  Quaker  Brick  Machine 
with  26  new  parts  of  this  machine  carried  in  stock 
to  renew  or  repair. 

ALSO 

One  A.  M.  &  W.  II.  Wiles  Heavy,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine  with  10  feet  shafting  and  all  clutch, 
Pinion’s,  Clutches,  Belt,  Pulley,  etc.,  fitted  on 
collar  beam,  etc.  All  complete.  Also,  15  new 
parts  to  renew  or  repair. 

ALSO 

One  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugging  Mill,  with 
clutched  chain  sprocket  wheel  and  a  brass  bushed 
sprocket  wheel  for  driving  shaft,  link  chain  belt, 
etc. ,  all  complete. 

ALSO 

Two  Champion  Brick  Mold  Sanding  Machines 
with  belts  and  lot  of  new  Pinion’s  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Mold  Shoes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  for  repairs  or  to  re¬ 
new. 

ALSO 

One  Henry  Martin’s  revolving,  circular  Dump¬ 
ing  Table,  6  leaves,  hinged. 

ALSO 

One  Blake  Steam  Pump  Co.’s  Steam  Pump;  size 
10x14x10  inches  with  all  oil  cups  and  tools  com¬ 
plete.  All  suction  and  discharge  pipes  and 
fittings  ;  elbows,  t’s,  45  degree  angles,  nipples,  foot 
valve,  etc.,  etc.,  all  complete,  ready  to  set  up. 

I  have  made  radical  changes  in  my  plant  and 
have  no  further  use  for  the  above.  Write  for 
prices.  Will  sell  cheap. 

Chas.  P.  Merwin, 

2-  u.  Berlin,  Conn. 

THE  CROWN  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vllrilied,  Salt  Blazed  Sewer  Pipe,  »r. 

FIRE  BRICK, FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS, VASE8, GROUND  FIRE  CLAY, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Hover,  Oil  io 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agdnt, 
C.,  B.  tfc  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

•'Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  #2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  woik. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


CINCINNATI 


Price 

CApactty..^5.To.35^oq>apd:-Bf\ 

WE  P/jY  THE  FREIGHT. 


L:SW@RB;«<3S 


SBW1R  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  h.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

TIRE  BRICK 

FOP. 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Olaa.cln.11.6ttl,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  tjie  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet,  Greenwich  and  Lombard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  OJay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 

^“We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


£3uuen.SL  TTistst,  T7" a,. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

- ^  Hi  ^  - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PH1LADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  pc  e  r. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Clay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


irick  &  Terra 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  el  ay  workers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 
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Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 

trade  marks, 

DESICN  PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  bet  ore 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Scientific  JMnecmw 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  #3.00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

Valuable  Fire  Clay  Property  For  Sale. 

Consisting  of  about  1, ‘250  acres, in  fee  simple,  of 
well  timbered  laud,  with  practically  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  unusually  fine  fire  clay,  thoroughly 
tested;  also  mining  rights  on  300  acres  additional. 
The  property  is  intersected  with  main  line  ol  rail¬ 
road,  with  good  freight  facilities  in  all  directions. 
For  particulars  pply  to  ‘T.  B.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  <£  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
throuqh  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 

nFFF.R.a  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

‘Manufacturers  and  general 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  part  of  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

p.nftl  .IRnW.TIMBER.FARM  LANDS 


also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 

Yellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 


This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 

of  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.; 
Eockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Ft. Payne,  Attalla,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  New  Orleans, 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 


Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Processes  for 


Drying  Piiospiaie 

CLAY,  MARL,  ETC. 


Rock  and  Pebbles,  also  separates  same  from  clay  and  other  imperities 
without  water.  Capacity  10  to  20  tons  per  hour.  Also, 
dries  clay  for  Brick  Making,  Pottery,  etc.,  as  it  comes  from 
bank,  at  5c  per  ton.  Also,  nearly  all  kinds  of  wet  and 
sticky  materials. 

Rock  and  Pebbles,  at  any  temperature  from  500°  F.  and  higher,  very 
cheaply  and  rapidly.  Also,  Gypsum,  Rock,  etc.  Labor 
dispensed  with.  Material  handled  by  machinery. 


GYPSUM,  ETC. 


Separating 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock  to  80  mesh  absolute,  and  finer.  Also  separates  ground 

Portland  Cement,  Water  Lime,  and  nearly  all  dry  pulver¬ 
ized  minerals  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons  per  hour,  with 
less  than  one  II.  P.  Also  separates  Ground  Dry  Paints  to 
any  fineness  wanted. 


ALL  ground  dry  materials, 
DRY  PAINTS,  ETC. 


The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. _ _ 

Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  he  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 
D.  G.  EDWARDS,  G,  P.  T.  Agt, 

Q  &  C  Route,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Fine  Pulverizing 

DRY  PAINTS,  ETC. 

“DRY  PROCESS.” 

Portland  Cement 

WORKS. 

Send  Samples  to  Us 


Of  Phosphate  Rock.  For  this  and  for  Dry  Paint  Grinding  we  make  decid¬ 
edly  the  best  machine.  Has  large  capacity,  is  durable. 
No  journals  in  machine  or  exposed  to  grit.  Is  a  reliable 
every-day  machine. 

We  will  furnish  plans  for  “Dry  Process”  Portland  Cement  Works,  and  all 
necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  same,  to 
actual  "bona  fide”  customers. 


Of  materials  to  be  dried,  calcined,  pulverized  or  separated.  Send  quart 
samples  of  moist  materials  in  sealed  cans.  II  materials 
are  to  be  pulverized  or  separated  send  small  samples  of 
crude  or  finished  product.  Express  prepaid. 


Manufactured  tor  U.  S.  Exclusively  by 

Frontier  Iron  Works, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sold  Exclusively  by 

F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


W aplingtons  Regenerative  Gas  Furnaces. 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 


5420  Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Heads  tlie  Procession ! 

We  are  the  people  you  must  see  If  you  wish  the 
BEST  KILN  for  burniug  all  kinds  of  clay  products 
extant. 

We  do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  patented. 

We  think  we  have  the  best  system  in  use.  Our 
customers  think  so  too. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  then  you 
will  also  agree  with  us. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  yesterday 
may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  We  have  progressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  but  hope 
to  shortly. 

We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  system  aud  adopt  it.  We  also  know 
THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


KELLS  &  SON'S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines! 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts 
It  has  hut  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut,  paving  brick,  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect  edges  and 
corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

iSTFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


- AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line  • 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO-  ’ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK 


Bkickmakees’  Manual,  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Price  $3.00. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  work  on 
brickmaking  yet  published.  The  auth¬ 
ors,  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J.  A.  Reep,  are 
not  only  able  writers,  but  are  both  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmakers  of  large  experience, 
and  have  told  in  a  plain,  concise  manner 
what  they  know  about  brickmaking, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Every 
branch  of  the  work  is  fully  explained. 
From  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “Hints  on  starting  a  brickyard,” 
through  to  the  closing  pages  it  is  brim 
full  of  instructive  matter.  No  brick- 
maker  who  does  not  “know  it  all”  should 
be  without  it,  while  the  new  beginner 
or  student  will  find  it  well  nigh  invalu¬ 
able.  The  index  is  very  elaborate  and 
makes  it  especially  valuable  as  a  book 
of  reference.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  with  gilt  title,  and  contains 
over  200  pages.  To  those  looking  for 
practical  information  it  is  worth  many 
times  the  price. 

CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  - 
Sole  Ageuts  for 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since. 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 

Sam’lP.  Miller &Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick- 
making. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

JfW“Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


No.  809  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

OLD  BRYANT &strVtonnorth  ™  N  D^IhO  RT  H^N  D8CHOO  L. 

THE  H I  CHEST  C  R  A  D  E  individual  instruction  ;  lectures ;  large  facul- 

Lstablisbed  I8o0 ,  open  all  the  year ,  ente  a  >  astrictlv  Business  School  m  an  unrivaled  com- 

ty;  time  short;  expenses  iow  J?1  “firoad,  industrial,  professional  and  businessmen 

SSSSKSM K? So  «f25»  for  positions;  uoequalcd Ini Iho 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATALOGUE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


LYONS  KATHAIRON 


(• 

i* 

<• 

(® 

<• 

<• 

(• 

% 

(• 

« 

<• 

(• 

(• 


PREVENTS 
THE  HAIR 
FALLING  OUT 


OR 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


•  •  FOR  the 

EFFECTUALLY 
PROMOTES 

TH  E 

LUXURIANT 
GROWTH 

AND 

BEAUTY 

OF 

THE  HAIR 

IMPARTS  A  RICH  GLOSS  TO  HAIR  OF  ALL  SHADES 
KEEPS  THE  SCALP  HEALTHY. 

KATHAIRON  is  a  Scientific  Compound  that  Cleanses  the 
Scalp,  Stimulates  the  Natural  Growth,  Health  and  Beauty  of  the 
Hair,  making  it  Soft,  Silky  and  Vigorous,  giving  it  Length  and 
Strength,  and  CONTAINS  NOTHING  INJURIOUS. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

u,  •  •  •  •  •••••••••  ••  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ••  •  ••■•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  .•••■•£? 


BECOMING 

GREY 

PREVENTS 

DANDRUFF 
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^THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
01  iginal  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  Dart  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


j'////  -///■/ 


Thomas  ILL  Peteuson, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

ORIGINAL  GALESBURG  DRY  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHER, 

Also  Castings  of  all  Kinds  for  Brick  and  Tile  Yards. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting  and  General  Machinery. 

Write  for  prices.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THOmAS  W.  PETERSOR, 

TiOI.KPHO'-  E  3.').  Box  582,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 

< 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New^Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clay  working.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


JTO 


Brick,  Stone 


Lime,  Sand, 


Etc. 


DUMPED. 


SET  UP. 

Weight  about  2,500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  fob  b»ick,  *25?®' ill^n^ 
rom  1,<K>0  to  2,000  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  two-wheeled  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  r 
Price  List  and  reference  on  application.  Also  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  tor  Brickyards.  Address, 

IS^-^-C  ix^^-'X'XSOXT,  "Wa-g-on.  B-a.ild.er, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Road»and  80th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clip  MEV  CHAIN  BELTING 

r.  11.  L.  lVlC  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

ey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888.  machine-  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 

The  advantages  derived  from  this 

practical  brickmaker. 

1 1  gi  ves  the  mach  ine 
a  unift  im  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 

Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


Fiost  Diy  Pan  Cmsheis. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes  -s—-* 


In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  . 

FHOST  EFGIfiE  CO.,  ~  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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Write  tor  Catalogue. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Q,,  makes 

a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Pottery  Machinery. 
Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Presses,  Pumps, 

Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  O. 


DAWSON'S  IMIWEII  DOUBLE  COMBINED  UP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 

Fires  from  both  sides,  either  up  or  down-draft,  from  the  same  firing 
places,  at  will  of  the  operator.  Distributes  and  equalizes  its  own  heat 
without  the  aid  of,  or  manipulating  ot,  dampers,  and  is  yet  under  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  burner  and  heat  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  kiln, 

such  as  sides,  top  and  bottom.  We 
are  enabled  to  burn  the  ware  of 
the  most  uniform  color  and  even 
shrinkage.  Is  especially  adapted 
to  the  successful  burning  of  vitri¬ 
fied  street  paving  brick  or  any  ware 
requiring  even  and  intense  heat. 

All  parts  are  accessible  to  view  _ _ 

during  the  process  of  burning,  by  a  system  of  peep  holes  or  openings.  Re¬ 
quires  little  labor  to  operate,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel  for  burn¬ 
ing  No  expensive  stacks  or  tall,  tottering  chimneys— always  more  draft 
than  needed.  Can  watersmoke  successfully  either  up  or  down-draft  with 
wood,  coal,  or  combination  of  both,  and  not  soot  or  choke  up.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  no  experiment,  but  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  For  further  information,  address 

W.  E.  DAWSON,  GENERAL  AGENT,  COLFAX,  IND. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

I os.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  ?4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills.  Temper, 
•og  machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


lbs*  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  J^*Mention  The  Clay  Worker- 


THE  C  Tv  a  y  -  W  O  R  T<  E  re  . 


When  getting  ready  to 

Order  Clayworking  Machinery  of  any  kind 
Never  fail  to  first  write 

Direct  to  the  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  who  are 

Ever  ready  to  furnish  the  latest  improved 
Reliable  machinery,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Be  careful  to  know  that  all  machinery  is  just  as 

Represented  before  closing  a  contract,  for 

In  all  cass  it  will  save  money  and 

Considerable  amount  of  worry,  disappointment, 
and,  perhaps,  a 

Kurious  kombination  of  kuss  words. 

Many  Wonders  are  in  use,  rendering  much  valu¬ 
able  service,  and 

Although  not  the  oldest  machines  made,  they  have 

Climbed  the  highest  in  reputation  and  merit,  which 
they 

Have  honorably  earned,  however, 

In  the  shortest  time,  there  being 

None  able  to  surpass  or  equal  them, 

Either  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  ware 
produced ! 

See !  Don’t  forget  it. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  ic  e  r 
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TIFFIN  AUTOMATICS  •  •  • 

-  ««< - ►— ® - 

Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SATISFACTION 


THE  HDYflNTfl&ES  we  Have 


ill  our 

Paiemeil  Special  Safely  Devices, 


That  we  ask^mly  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 


brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 


iyif  you  have  not  received 


a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 


be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


KEEP  IT  IH  MIND, 


and  Descriptive  Catalogu e 


of  Brick  Machinery  and 


Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 


Xiffin  flgtdeultuFal  Wot*ks, 

tVIfiflUFACTUBEpS  Op 


Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn 
Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

- "TIFFIN,  OHIO. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery.  . 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  ot  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ash  well,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott-  18g0 

of  yours,  aud  htahvees|l 

from  the  “Leviathau”  Belting  supplied  by  you  *?’ ^°  ii,i  ve  during  the  last 25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  nobelting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 

leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  vfjtoUH  kinds,  min^ment  nntif  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencemet  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse- 

tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  puHeys ^  ia  Gur  elate  of  work  we  found  the 

l^liUleT/LTffect  on  thl^e  beUs  lou  Jeli  liberty  to  make  what  uSePyou  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  ^1^tnhsf^1f°rmatl0n  °THE  FT*' SCOTT STEAM  BRICK  WORK^S,^^  ^^ 

- - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, _ 3^ 


SOLiE  mflJlUFflCTORHRS, 

248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  IUIi. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


We  aluutsys  Ppove  it  in 


the  End. 


The  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  (Lmtd.)  about  to  remove  to 
its  more  extensive  works,  offers  for  sale  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE  its 
present  large  plant  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  adapted  for  any  CLAY  industry 
or  any  other  manufacturing  business,  completely  equipped  with  machinery, 
latest  improvements,  eleven  kilns,  everything  in  first-class  order.  For 
information  and  permits  for  inspection,  address, 

American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co., 

(Limited), 

Office :  140  W.  23rd  St.,  - 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Clay-Worker 
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THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  mflCHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Si^es  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

^0BIN£0N  4  BURR, 

Clia-aacLpalg-n,  -  Ills. 
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^  h  E  G  LAY  -  W  OR  K  E5  R . 


L  H  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS : 

After  thirtv-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co  s 
new  -aid  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 

time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  ol  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  1  his  kiln  can  be  built 

to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
1-imls  ol  fuel  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  ot 
all.  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  isuner- 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  iully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  t 

patent^) will  for  terms  on  yard  rights-City,  County  or  State-for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 

cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  ROSS  DISINTEGRATOR. 

By  reference  to  the  cut  on  this  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  mill  differs  in  its  construction  from  any  other 
in  the  market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cage  marked  A. 

A.,  broken  away  in  the  cut,  is  a  Cast  Iron  Disk,  and  is 
batted  onto  the  main  side  Frame  of  the  Mill  and  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  It  is  supplied  with  two  circles  of  steel  arms  1% 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  apart.  The  disk  is  re¬ 
enforced  with  X>x3  inch  steel  circles  througli  which  the 
steel  arms  pass  into  and  through  the  disk  and  are  riveted 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  other  ends  of  the  arms  are 
riveted,  also,  into  similar  steel  circles.  The  o’ her  cage 
consists  of  a  disk  which  is  keyed  onto  a  four  inch  steel 
shaft  journaled  on  each  side  of  the  frame  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  facilities  for  oiling.  This  cage  is  supplied 
with  three  circles  of  steel  arms,  which  are  attached  to 
the  disk  in  like  manner  to  the  other  cage.  The  two 
cages,  when  put  together,  form  a  system  of  live  circles  of 
steel  arms,  three  movable  and  two  stationary;  the  out¬ 
side,  middle  and  inside  circles  are  attached  to  the  mov¬ 
able  disk,  and  can  be  run  at  any  speed  required  to  griud 
any  given  kind  of  clay  or  shale  used  in  brickmaking. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  mill  will  not  get  out 
of  line,  as  it  is  self-contained,  and  has  but  one  straight 
shaft  journaled  on  either  side  of  the  large  cage,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  wear  out  of  line. 

This  mill  waB  constructed  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Ross, 
after  ten  years  experience  with  different  clay  mills,  and 

d“he  iron  alld  stee1’  and  weigh8Six  th0USaDd  P°UUdSl  and  iS  88  th°r°"ghly  ba!a.nCed  aS  a  T7i°ten]Vurs 

,  „  rnu  at  anv  speed  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  grind  clay  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  bricks  per  day  of  ten  1  o  . . 

’  Uvvnl  be  sold  subject  to  claims  made  for  it,  and  in  every  case  where  it  fails  to  do  the  work,  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  take  the  mill  out.  We 

build  three  sizes  of  these  mills,  4S-inch,  42-inch  and  36-inch.  All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention  directed  to 


1125  South  Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  clay=worker. 
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The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  t,b* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow* 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular.  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

THE  BEST  BRICH  EILTT  OUST  THE 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 


No  Soft  Brick 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln 

No  Experimenting. 


Easily  Managed 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect, 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel, 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal 


This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal ! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 


IBosz  1-3:1©.,  Za.n.esT7-ille,  O 


'FHED  clay- w  o  r  k  e  r 


IMPROVED  BRICK 


The  Walworth  Run 
Foundry  Co., 
Founders  and  Machinists, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Style  1. 


Cars  for  Conveying;  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 


DEALERS  IN 


Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


StYLE  13. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


STYLE  fK-VA  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd-)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great '  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  ■  •  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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The  Clay-worker. 


•  t, wr "mm  wtawr1! 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


mm 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  halls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  savin? 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  186  Liberty  St,,  N.  Y. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  "Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 

Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 
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T  II  E  CPAY  =  W  ORKER 


KILN  OP  THP  PERIOD.” 


(SERCOMBE’S  PATENT.) 


POR  BURNING  BRICKS,  ETC.,  CI7V^B  St  C EMENT. 


PLAN  at  A  and  B. 


SECTION. 


pa 


***** 

ELEVAT ION. 


hdvrntrges 

1 _ Easy  and  Cheap  to  Build,  Simple  to  Work,  and  will  last  a  Century.  No  Fire  Bars  to  burn  out,  or  Fireholes  always  under 

repair.  No  expensive  Iron  Bands,  Clamps,  Stays,  or  Braces  required,  and  the  yearly  repairs  are  infinitesimal. 

2. — Any  size  Kiln  can  be  erected,  to  burn  from  30,000  to  260,000  Bricks,  or  30  to  250  tons  of  Lime  or  Cement  per  week,  and 

it  will  work  Winter  and  Summer  alike. 

3. — Easy  to  regulate;  in  Single  System  Kilns  from  Three  to  Seven  Chambers,  and  in  Double  System  Kilns  from  Six  to  Fourteen 

Chambers  can  be  burnt  weekly,  according  to  supply  of  Green  Bricks  or  other  Material,  as  the  Fire  can  be  Forced  or 
Slackened.  Chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  10  to  25  tons  each. 

4.  _ Bricks  or  other  material,  if  only  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  for  piling,  are  thoroughly  dried  before  firing,  with  the 

waste  heat  from  the  cqoling  chambers,  thus  preventing  Goods  from  being  Stained  by  steam,  etc.,  and  reducing  Coa  l 

to  its  lowest  possible  limit. 

5. — Results  are  guaranteed  to  be  all  Hard  Bricks  or  other  materials  from  Top  to  Bottom,  and  Side  to  Side,  with  75  per  cent,  of 

facing  Brick,  and  absolutely  no  waste;  any  heat  required  can  be  obtained. 

g _ economy  in  fuel  is  assured  by  there  being  perfect  combustion,  and  no  smoke  whatever 

FROM  SHAFT,  EVEN  WHEN  FEEDING,  A  RESULT  CLAIMED  BY  NO  OTHER  KILN. 

7 _ Cost  of  Fuel ;  2  cwt.  cheapest  Small  Coal  will  thoroughly  burn  1,000  Bricks  to  any  hardness  required,  or  one  ton  of  Lime 

or  Cement,’ at  a  cost  of  say,  from  6d.  to  Is.  for  Coal,  and  6d.  for  Labor;  and,  if  of  any  convenience,  alternative  Chambers 

of  Bricks,  Lime,  etc.,  can  be  burned. 


I.OK  Fl’I.I.  PARTICH.ARS  PI.EASE  A  I*  1*1.  V  TO 

SEHCOJVIBE,  OSjVIAJSl  &  UlRHHEli, 

POOLE,  DORSET,  ENCLHN  D. 


: 


the  Clay-  w  o  r.  pc  e  r  . 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

All  SIZES, 


FOR 


Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


t^~When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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THE  CL  AY=  W  ORKER. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

g?iEf  /LWHL 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  »f  a11  BrlcktM?^1^®’ ^xposHion^PLou^yllle^Ky^also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
ItonJciw  O.;  ChGago,  M.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 

the' chs 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  m  operation  is  all  steel  andiron,  andat  the  same  time  moulds  into 

operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  1W  perfect  bricks  per  te  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 

brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  and  solid,  si  all  will  shrink  alike, 

power.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  ] shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  runnig  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 

Sgcr  {£1? •£%  IhH  control  of  the  plunger,  which'  1.  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  float, ng 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  ^  Outside  ’  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 

«.  making  lire  hrick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 

teTSH2SS:5w’  JjftSSSp^^VISS^AVw  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  1  ug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  'Works, 

,/y-p  A  ersonT  In.d.la,:n_a. . 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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The  I.  X.  L.  ** SPECIAL”  Brick.  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest  Isize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 

Croton-on-Hudson,  KT  ew  Y  orlt. 
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The  Clay-  W  o  r  k:  e  r 


MACHINE  MOLDS -5  or  <>  brick. 


PUTTS 


Made  from  tlie  best  grade  of  cherry 
and  guaranteed  better  than  any  made. 


MB 


eft 


Three  different  styles  of  Barrows 
best  seasoned  ash. 


-Made  of 


AND  MOLDS  are  made  from  the 
best  of  material. 


Single  or  Double-deck  Truck— Strong  and 
Durable. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices  on  such  supplies  you  may  be 
in  nf  ed  of.  Our  prices  are  lower  than  any,  quality  of  goods  considered. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  Kiln  Castings,  Shafting, 

Pul  lies  and  Belting,  Elevators,  Pug 
Mills,  Etc. 

_ _  Made  any  size  desired. 


ire  the  BIST. 


Steam  Winding  Drums,  and  Side,  Bottom  and 
Revolving  Dump  Cars. 


[Patented  February  5th,  1889.] 

The  POTTS  MOLD  SANDERS  are  Simple,  Strong 

and  Durable. 


■^7"rite  for  o-o.r  1892  Catalogru.e. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Clay-  w  o  k  k  e  r 
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(Xlhile  You  are  Investigating 

THE  MERITS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MACHINES  ON  THE  MARKET 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  I  IDO  HOT  FAIL  j:::::::::::::::: 

TO  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE 

Polls  *  Manual  >  Sloe*  •  mist  »  Hint 

It  is  the  largest  and  strongest  machine  made.  It  does  not  require 
an  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  therefore  it  has 
fully  one-half  less  machinery  to  take  care  of  and  keep  in  repair.  It  has 
one-half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  vertical  machine  and  extra 
pug  mill.  If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  six  perfect  brick  in  each 
mould,  and  every  brick  to  have 

j  eiiE^R  3FOT 

You  will  buy  the  Potts  Horizontal  Machine. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  only  limited  to  your  facilities 
for  getting  the  clay  to  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  output. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery,  including  the 
latest  improved  Auger  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  street  pavers, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Mold  Sanders,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

Write  for  Photos  of  our  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Street 
Pavers. 

Our  new  1892  catalogue  will  be  from  the  press  in  a  few  days.  It 
will  pay  you  to  have  it. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 
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THE  “MARTIN.’’ 


PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas  have,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  been  familial 
with  the  merits  of  The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machines,  and  wherever  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  placing  them,  they  have  always 
superceded  those  of  other  makes.  We  have  now  OYER  THREE  THOUSAND  Machines  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadas  We  have  shipped  machines  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  export  trade 
which  has  been  quite  large  and  exceedingly  satisfactory,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  Machines  are  readily  operated,  eve 
with  the  least  skilled  labor.  Write  for  our  1892  catalogue. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 


TIESTIIMIOILTI.ZL.nLjS. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Tears’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Works,  Thad.  S.  Smith,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — in  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  state  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
excellent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  Truly,  Thad.  S.  Smith. 


Of  Very  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va. 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 


W rite  to 


M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


rtlprlinn  (Stau  ffijanatalot  att-& 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


..  tp-  rvaonhiTtfi  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  it  no  sand  were  omphiyed -  By  the  « ^  ot  our  ne  J  istroying  the  laminations  in  the 

rr;^hrbrnrr.d=  —  *  — -  -  **-  -  -*m- 

inated  structure^  The  Rowing ;  are or  parted  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

"  “  -  «... 

carried  torwaThyThe'' granulating  devices  in  .  steady  and  even ^ntinuous^d 

rdt„r=n  rrs  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

capacity  desired.^  ^  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


-REFERENCES.- 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  *  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  ’BLMarkh.m, 
■[-Averse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emen,  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  il  y,  ay 
Alsip  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  I),  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  We.rbe.m  *  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num- 


roue  others. 


Adrress  all  orders  to 


JOHN  TORRENT. 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


zmtcts:i2:ec3-o:n\  mich. 


the  clay-worker 


The  liatest  Yet 

In  Clay  working  Machinery  are  the  FENFIELD  IRONrFRAME  WET 
AND  DRY  PANS.  They  are  of  new,  Perfected  designs  and  embody  a 
number  of  valuable  improvements  over  other  machinery  of  this  class. 


Dry  and  Wet 
Pans  are 
a  necessity  in 
properly  prepar¬ 
ing  shale  clay 
suclfas  is 
used  for 
Paving  Brick. 


Our 

Dry  and  Wet 
Pans 

are  Positively 
The  Best 
Manufactured. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Penfield  7  Ft.  Wet  Pan. 


The  7  ft.  Wet  Pan  above  shown  is  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill  and 
is  the  neatest,  strongest  and  best  Wet  Pan  ever  made.  Send  for  full 
particulars. 

Don’t  forget  that  in  addition  to  Wet  and  Dry  Pans  we  manufacture 
Disintegrators,  Roller  Crushers  and  Pug  Mills,  and  can  furnish  any  cus¬ 
tomer  the  machinery  that  will  best  prepare  his  particular  clay.- 
Address, 

J.  UX.  PE^flELiD  &  SOfi, 


[Mention  tne:  Clay- Worker. 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  \J.  S.  75. 
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5pe  U/ellii^tor?  /T\a^ine  Qo., 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 

The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar- 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

N ot  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


t 
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ALL  HAIL  !  ! 


TO  THE  “MONARCH.” 


IS  IT  TRUE  that  there  is  nothing-  new  under  the  sun  ?  Many  have  proclaimed 
that  inventive  g-enius  had  exhausted  its  resources  and  that  there  were  no  New  Principles 
left  to  use  in  Brick  Machinery. 

BUT  HERE  is  a  NEW  Horizontal  Machine  on  really  New  Principles  correcting 
the  faults,  and  improving  all  the  valuable  features  of  all  the  old  styles.  A  Mud  Press 
and  Pressing  Chamber  without  packing  plates,  that  absolutely  can  never  wear  out  or  leak. 


j4ot  Experimental  but  Already  Sueeessful. 

THE  IDEAL  and  CONSUMMATION  of  STRENGTH.  RIGIDITY  SIM¬ 
PLICITY,  LONGEVITY,  COMPACTNESS,  EASE  OF  OPERATION,  SAFETY 
CAPACITY,  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT,  and  sold  at  a  Moderate  Price. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  circular  giving  description  and  history  of  development  to 
those  interested. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker*]  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


EMLY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STRTES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


* 


*  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


* 


* 


SUCCESSFUL. 


DURABLE. 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

_ and  none  damaged. - 


Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


THE  #  ONLY  KILN 


That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 


you  want. 


B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


Box  335, 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  k  . 
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THE  EUDALY  KILN. 


BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


THE  DOTN-DEAPT .  KILN 


UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
hne  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  1  e  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  has  two 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  ot  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully^ 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  “economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

,  We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 
a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY. — Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES. — These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 
that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 


For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


64  Johnston’s  Building 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 


Power. 


Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power, 
Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circulars  and  price-list,  address, 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 

TBCUMSEH.  MICH. 


New  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
capacity  20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Makes  Tile  from  2-in.  to  20-in.  diameter. 

hire  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  all  other 
shapes. 

Strengthened  and  Improved  in  all  parts. 
Time  tried.  No  new  experiment.  Has  the 
best  record  of  any  machine  on  the  market. 


Reduction  Mills  that  will  grind 
Dry  Clay  for  Terra  Cotta,  Dry 
Brick,  Art  Tile,  etc.,  Potters  Rock 
Clay,  Brickbats,  Coke,  Coal,  Cal¬ 
cined  Cement,  Sandstone  for  Glass 
Works,  etc. 

It  does  take  out  all  Lime,  Peb¬ 
bles,  Stone,  Iron  Sulphates,  etc. 

Write  us  for  prices  of  any  clay¬ 
working  machinery 

Send  for  Circulars. 


Horizontal  Pug  Mills  of  the  latest 
design.  Crushers,  .Disintegrators 
and  a  full  line  of  Clay  working  Ma¬ 
chinery. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO, 


AND  THE 


PLYMOUTH  CUTTINfi 
TABLE 


Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  Moden  machine  Built  fop  Strength  and  Capacity. 

If  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

* 

The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


The  Clay- worker.  305 
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Drakes  Standard  HIhchine  Works, 


O.  T.  IDIR^IKIIE,  Peoprietob, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR  This 
Ci  usher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone.  P  using 

r,  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crashers ;  Purington  Kimhpll  RrirA- 

r  r  n  «r?n '  wL3  u  iFU  SSe-rSi’  ,May  ’  Pumigton  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  J.  B.  Leguar’d  is  running 
Rrufv  6rv>’  • "  ec^^e.r  ®r1ic^  P°;  1S  running  1  Crusher  ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher  •  Weckler  Prussme 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co  is  running  f 
Crusher ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co  is  ruiSJ 
Crushers  ;  F red  Aapel  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  <fc  Schlake  Brick  CcT 
stevtrm  ^  Pr?ls^®rr;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  •  iohii 

,’,CL,‘“D  SHAPt’  »tb“  th“  <*°~ 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 
Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED 
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SIDE  CRANK  ENCINE 


jfcSL  OWING  ftf* 
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We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S 


^odumpC/ 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 


Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it, 


*w-N  o  m 


^\6K  e*nR0lf 


MULE  TRUCK 


eFr-BEARmo  truck  n 
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fio.  1  Bueyrus  Bt»iek  Giant  machine. 


^Q>  2  Bueypus  Giant  Biuek  ^flaehine. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  ATALOGUE  TO 


NEW  1092  a  *  -  i  i  r-i 

The  ppey-Sheeklep  Co., 

jflanufaetupers  of  Claymot*kincj  machinery, 

Bucynus,  Ohio,  iJ.  S 


|  Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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NEOl  DRY-PAN 


will  Slain  more  Rougn,  Ham  Won,  Will  Last  Twice  as  Long,  ana  Pulverize  10  Per  cent,  more  material  man  ling  Diner  Pan  ol  Same  Size. 


—33-  testimonial  letter 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 


Gentlemen:— Six  months  ago  we  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  durability  of  your  iron  frame  Dry-Pan  when  subjected  to  the  severe 
shock  and  strain  necessary  in  crushing  large  pieces  of  shale  rock,  but  our  skepticism  has  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thing 
because  of  its  rigidity  and  solidity.  We  are  pleased  with  its  work  on  account  of  its  large  screening  capacity;  we  can  grind  more  clay  with 
it  than  any  other  9  ft.  Dry-Pan  we  know  of.  We  like  the  independent  mullers,  each  revolving  on  its  own  shaft.  The  hollow  vertical  shaft 
affording  easy  access  to  and  certainty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  of  superiority  in  your  Dry- 
Pan  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  inexperience  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more. 

Yours  very  truly,  Canton  Brick  Co. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


pney-Sheekler  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Clayouorking  machinery, 

Baeypus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Chambers  Brothers 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

Improved  Tiinnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick. 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers  Machine  Brick.l 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


See  ad.  on  front  cover  page 


[Mention  theClay-Worker.] 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 

o 

Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

b  rames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  D  oors  for  Kilns 


with 

Outside  P'urnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


SE2STXD  lEOIR  COMPLETE  CATiLLOO-UE. 

See  our  Advertisemen  on  first  cover  page. 
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THE  NEW  “OHIO”  BRICK  MACHINE 

£.  M,  FREESE  &  GO., 


Mamifactiired  by 


GALIOJ^  OHIO. 


Write  them  for  description.  fi@“Two  of  these  Machines  are  already  in  use  by  the  following  Company 


3  3  BOBLITZELL,  Preoldeul 


P  O  and  Telegraph  Office. 

Keystone  Junction. 
Somerset  County,  Pood  * 


U  POK  I  ER.  Sec  y  uud  Trru 
Capacity  of  3  Works. 

13.000.000  Annually 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


(Celebrated  Ravage  Fire  Brick  fit  UTile 

Of  Any  Desired  Shape  or  Sice.  Also.  Pin*  Ground  Clay  in  Bulk  or  In  Sacks.  ^ 

WORKS: 

[Ojrstone  Junotloo.  Somerset  Co..  Pa.  / 

irnjmin.  BaAtontco .  p».  Keystone  Junction ,  Pa.  pd^y 

f  / 

0  .  y. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

A  - MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN ATTTMM  Tm 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS  SUPPLIES. 


Tl„  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  PuS  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  an<^  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  oui  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


1 LQ Ll v.  aiiui 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small  sending  a 

ames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Qpml  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind 


T  1 1  k  Clay- Worker. 
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The  Grath 
Double  Down  Draft 

k:  x  x-  zw 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FRONT  VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 


The  Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


HORIZONTAL  SECTION. 


Burns  all_  kinds  of  clay  ware  success¬ 
fully.  Burns  uniform  to  any  degree  of 
hardness.  Brick  in  lower  part  of  Kiln 
burnt  at  same  time  as  those  in  upper  part. 
Saving  of  Time,  Labor  and  Fuel.  Ability 
to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part  of  Kiln. 
Simple  and  Durable  in  construction.  No 
Special  Tile  required.  Built  to  any  size 
wanted.  From  85  to  90  per  cent,  first-class 
Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln. 

Plans  furnished  with  Kiln  or  Yard 
Rights. 

THE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


General  Agents  for  the  Ross  Clay  Disintegrator  for  pulverizing  all  kinds  of  clays. 
Will  grind  more  clay  than  any  other  mill.  Will  not  clog  or  get  out  of  order.  Guaranteed 
superior  to  all  others. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Perfection  Mortar  Colors  in  Dark  Red,  Brown, 
Buff  and  Black,  and  a  special  Black  Color  for  making  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick 
of  superior  quality.  We  solicit  correspondence. 


Illinois  Supply  & 


Construction  Co., 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


The  C  l  a.  y =  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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Our  Customers’  Success 

Is  Ou.r  Best  Advertisement. 


Many  machine  manufacturers  are  in  business 
simply  to  make  sales,  leaving  their  unfortunate  custo¬ 
mers  to  struggle  along  with  defective  and  inadequate 
machinery  as  best  they  may.  Such  a  business  is  of 
necessity  short-lived.  Its  policy  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

We  are  in  business  to  stay.  We  realize  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  customers  are  our  own  best  inter¬ 
ests.  Their  success  means  our  success.  It  is  our 
special  business  to  build  the  best  Brick  Press  in  the 
world,  and  we  do  it.  We  don’t  rest  content  even  with 
that.  We  make  sure  (if  allowed  to  do  so)  that  the 


“Dry  Process”  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  success 
on  each  yard  where  the  Boyd  Press  is  placed.  The 
result:  We  have  never  yet  had  to  record  a  failure, 
and  each  of  our  Customers  is  our  Friend  as  well. 

The  principles  and  designs  of  the  Boyd  Press  are 
original  with  us.  We  don’t  copy  other  people’s  designs 
nor  steal  from  other  people’s  Letters  Patent.  The 
public  recognizes  our  originality,  and  has  liberally 
patronized  us. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

If  you  wish  expert  opinion  do  not  consult  interested  competitors,  or 

those  who  get  commissions.  Repeat  orders  tell  a  story  of  their  own, 

more  convincing  than  volumes  of  testimonials. 


Repeat  Ot*det*sI  *>  The  foemafrd  of  JWetutl 


Denver  Dry  Press  Brick  Co. 


Two  Presses 

f  First  order 
( Second  order 

December  1888 
May  1890 

J.  B.  &  Wm.  Church 

Three  Presses 

T  First  order 
-<  Second  order 

June  1889 
October  1889 

(Third  order 

October  1890 

'  Chester  Pressed  Brick  Works 

Four  Presses 

("First  order 
•<  Second  order 
(Third  order 

January  1889 
August  1889 
May  1891 

Clark  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Three  Presses 

f  First  order 
\  Second  order 

September  1889 
January  1890 

G.  E.  Bennett 

Two  Presses 

f  First  order 
( Second  order 

April  1890 
August  1890 

Denver,  Colo 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 

Denver,  Colo. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 

Chester,  Ill. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 
Two  4-Mold 

Malvern,  Ark. 

One  3-Mold 
Two  3-Mold 

Millsap,  Texas 

One  3-Mold 
One  4-Mold 


Two  Presses 

Two  Presses 


Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

f  First  order  June  1890 

l  Second  order  October  1890 

Minnesota  Brick  Co. 

f  First  order  April  1890 

(.Second  order  March  1891 


Akron,  Ohio. 

One  3-Mold 
One  4-Mold 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

One  4- Mold 
One  4-Mold 


If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  <fc  WHITE, 

32^3:  ZDeanfborn.  St-,  033110^-0-0. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Weight,  IS  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


0.  U/l?itF)ey> 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  Ceay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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A  6  TEARS'  RECORD  OF  THE  AMDS 

DRICK  PRESS. 

-  ^  m  ^  - 

^USTTHOIIT  ITT USTEIES, 

manufacturer  of  (Yards:  California  Avenue  and  Sidney  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Established  1869  -  Also  at  Belleville,  Illinois. 

- ST  LOUIS -  (.Address:  Mechanic’s  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  &  PLAIN  RED  BRICK. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO,  DECEMBER  14th,  1891. 
H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  requesting  a  statement  from  me  as  to  the  record  of  the 
Andrus  Brick  Press  at  my  works,  after  six  years  constant  use,  is  at  hand.  I  have  used 
four  of  the  Andrus  Six  Ton  Three  Mold  Presses  at  my  St.  Louis  Works  for  past  six 
years.  They  have  done  most  excellent  work  and  their  record  for  the  season  just  passed 
is  most  remarkable.  The  presses  have  made  an  average  of  over  20,000  bricks  to  the 
press,  per  day  of  ten  hours,  continuously,  day  in  and  day  out,  all  through  the  season.  I 
doubt  if  any  other  Presses  in  the  Country  can  show  the  same  record  per  mold,  with  as 
little  cost  for  repairs.  The  presses,  after  six  years  use,  with  ordinary  repairs,  will  be  able 
to  produce  the  same  results  next  season. 

Last  season  I  commenced  building  my  new  brick  works  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  fifteen 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railway.  At  these  works  I  have  aimed  to  have 
the  best  appliances  for  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  pressed  brick,  that  could  be 
obtained,  regardless  of  cost.  I  have  used  your  new  Fifteen  Ton  Four  Mold  Press  at 
these  works,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  It  makes  four  first-class  front  brick  at  a  pres¬ 
sure,  with  ease.  The  brick  cannot  be  excelled  by  those  made  on  any  other  press.  The 
press  has  many  points  of  superiority  over  all  others  I  have  examined,  and  I  think  I  have  criti¬ 
cally  examined  all  of  them  of  any  merit.  It  has  fewer  working  parts,  hence  less  friction  and 
less  cost  for  wear  and  tear  than  any  other  Press,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the 
most  reliable  and  the  most  valuable.  As  some  of  your  competitors  have  falsely  asserted 
that  I  am  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  sale  of  your  Press,  I  will  state  positively  that  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  sale  of  yours  or  any  other  press,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  one 
visit  my  new  works  at  Belleville  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  your  presses 
deserve  the  recommendation  I  have  given  them.  Yours  Truly,  ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

N.  B.  The  new  Brick  Works  of  Anthony  Ittner,  located  on  the  L.  &  N.  R’y,  15 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  just  west  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  are  well  worth  a  visit  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Mr.  Ittner  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 
make  these  works  the  finest  in  the  country.  H.  O.  WHITNEY, 

Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press. 

We  build  three  sizes  of  the  Andrus  Press:  A  six-ton  three-mold,  a  nine-ton  three- 
mold,  and  a  fifteen-ton  four-mold.  Clays  vary  so  much  that  a  six-ton  three-mold  at  lower 
price  may  be  as  advantageous  as  a  much  heavier  and  more  expensive  press.  We  will 
take  pleasure  in  testing  clays  shipped  to  us  freight  prepaid,  and  will  recommend  the  press 
we  think  the  most  economic  for  the  purchaser  and  guarantee  it  fully. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Address 

H.  O.  WHITLEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  . 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEBMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRAN] 


D.  BROWN, 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  IYES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Loui?,  Mo. 
For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.! 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

I3ECOI3XD  TT^TBOTT  A  T  .T=TT— i  T 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  It  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9x4^x 2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th  ’88 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the* 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  l£ 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  algo  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 
Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  ol 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16, 1886. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction ;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  Js  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  mooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — After  operating  he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  ijj  making  a  most  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  oi  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 
Derr  Sir:— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommendit  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect. 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
take  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
hittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 


•••  V  .. 
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THE 


u.  S.  Brick  press 

Strong,  Simple  and  Durable. 


pUbliV  GUARANTEED 


Double  Pressure 


Covered  by  the  following  patents: 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  AUGUST  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,1889. 


PURCHASERS  ARE 


address 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  ■  '85  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE, 


y  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Brick  Machinery 


Is  produced 
Patent  Process 
and  Kilns. 

YYe  have  the 
making 


best  machinery  for 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


713  Lewis  Blk.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Bkanch  Office 


the  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


PERFORATED  EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY GRINOE'R 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Agent  for  the  South,  J).  B.  DRUMMOND, 

81B  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENOINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford  Canada. 


Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 
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The  Simpson  brick  press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 

IMMENSE  PRESSURE, 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


NOTE  THIS  IS 


Waterous  Grip  Pulley 
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INCORPORATED  1875. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


ESTABLISHED  1854.  #  1 

St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  W orks 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

UT '  ” 

i  mi/  i  hi  i/  r\i'M 


Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING 


ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MaCHINE: 


!.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  -d 

the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there us  no  spring  t  g  d  f£  inspGCtioil)  lubrieation  and  adjust- 

openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part ;  o the  “ac  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 

ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  mcidenta -to ^every BnakVe  Machine  cftnnot  do  4.  The  adjustment 

machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  wtta»fnll in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brie  an  v  ’  ,  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers, 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  compiet  ^  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines, 

also  Engines  “  ^Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 

Phev^oi^'^Also^eneral  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  St.  Louis  makes  more 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Mac  me,  on  Y  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 

pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here -  you  can  «»  aU^  ^  th  ^  d  ^  ^  ^  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 

buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  ihemseHes  which  H  t  th!s  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie*,  with  little  or  no 

Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  an  a  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 

.  j  .u _ Arlrlrcss 


UriLK.,  HwO  AAV7  'l  A  J  J 

For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


k 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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We  have  been  manufacturing-  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing;  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  0.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 2  Machines. 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  27,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up.  and  we  are  we  1  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  0.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours  Respectfully, 
(Signed)  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 

Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


NOTICE. — In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 

trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r  • 


and  Lime's  Paleiit  Steal  Jacket, 


FOR  CI.AV  PULVERISERS. 

There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams'  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  W6  now  have  found  a  remedy  foi 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Putsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 

forms  tile  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  tills  combination,  clays  can  be  worked  directly  from  the  bank ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 

cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combm  ition  it  is  Mutely  impmMe  it •  choke  he 

Si  or  EtevL  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value. 

Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer.  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

LITTLES’  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 


U/iiiiams’  ^yeloije  Qay  puluerizers 


I 


Write  to 


M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 


-T  H  E  C  L  A  Y-  W  o  R  K  E  I'?  • 
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Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only 
brick  dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late 
improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  per  cent., 

so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer.  _ 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work 

and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and 

prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties: 


T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  drying  soft  ^ ^^^efsed  and  soft  mud  brick.  . 

plZt  B^kCM™1 V°Puri^onF  Chicago,  Prel)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paying  bnck. 
E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  bnck. 

-  bri«k- 

Ohfcago'Refort8  * F^e  Brick  boTuhSA  drying  fire  brick. 

ntn8rfc^^ 

feftgS  stiffmud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

W  A  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick.  . 

A  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill  ,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick 
JohnTorter  Co./New  Cumberland,  W.  Ya.,  drying  paving  brick 
Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  III,  drying  paving  brlc  1 
Standard  Brick  Co  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  drying  soft  mud  !?r>ck. 

Weber- Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  bnck 
T  M  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  drying  stiff  mud  and  building  brick, 
sbem  Garfield  Minin"  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Co: 

Shawrnut  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  drying  paving  bnck. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  drying  fire-proofing.  , 

Grottoes  Company,  Shendun,  Ya.,  drying  stiff  mud  bnc  s  1 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MARCH,  1892. 


Vol.  XVII. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  EUROPEAN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

7"HE  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  great 
^  warehouse  in  Hamburg,  a  city 
famous  for  its  splendid  brick  architec¬ 
ture.  This  struc¬ 
ture  combines 
beauty  with  utili¬ 
ty.  Certainly  it 
may  be  known 
that  no  matter  of 
exterior  design 
effected  the  inter¬ 
nal  arrangements. 

It  is  a  strong,  vig¬ 
or  o  u  s,  natural 
piece  of  brick 
architecture,  and 
should  stand  as  an 
appeal  to  all  peo¬ 
ple  to  build  some¬ 
thing  interesting, 
no  matter  for  what 
purpose  the  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  used. 

A  ware  house  is 
not  usually 
thought  to  be  an 
attractive  prob¬ 
lem,  yet  here  is 
one  where  the  so¬ 
lution  is  really 
artistic.  A  mill 
presents  about  the 
same  character  of 
problem, and  there 
is  no  excuse  for 
an  ugly  mill.  Cer¬ 
tainly  cost  is  never 
an  excuse  for  ugli¬ 
ness.  The  real 
reason  therefore 
is  ignorance;  a 
lack  of  resource. 

Good  proportion 
costs  no  more 
than  bad  propor¬ 
tion.  There  is  no 
problem  in  build¬ 
ing,  where  building  work  is  done  sub¬ 
stantially,  that  does  not  admit  of  artistic 
treatment,  independent  of  cost.  In  this 
structure  not  one  foot  of  stone  has  been 
used.  All  is  brick,  foundation  and  su¬ 


perstructure.  The  window  sills  are  of 
brick.  The  door  and  window  trimmings 
are  solely  of  the  same  material.  A 
detail  on  the  next  page  shows  how  one 
of  these  windows  is  arranged.  The 
trimming  which  is  shown  in  a  darker 


color,  is  a  salt  glazed  brick.  The  sill  to 
the  window  is  constructed  wholly  of 
glazed  brick  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  Fig.  2.  The  copings  are  of  the  same 
material,  and  with  sufficient  difference 


No.  3 


in  color  to  assist  in  making  the  design 
successful. 

Anything  which  can  be  done  to  make 
brick  buildings  more  attractive  will 
redound  to  the  interest  of  the  brick- 
maker.  Now  when  we  bear  in  mind 

that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  an  ugly 
building,  that  all 
may  be  attractive, 
when  we  all  do 
our  part  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  star  dard 
of  brick  building: 
we  may  feel  that 
we  are  helping 
every  one  who  is 
in  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  business. 

Good  design 
does  not  consist 
in  merely  disturb¬ 
ing  the  surfaces, 
or  doing  unusual 
things.  It  com¬ 
prises,  in  the  first 
place,  good  pro¬ 
portion,  then  suffi¬ 
cient  variety  of 
color  to  bring  the 
different  parts  in¬ 
to  proper  relation 
and  harmony. 
Good  design  does 
not  imply  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  a  win¬ 
dow  for  each  story 
or  different  pat¬ 
terns  of  brickwork 
for  the  different 
sections.  Great 
varie t y  of  this 
kind  d  e  s  t  r  oys 
what  is  called  re¬ 
pose.  It  makes 
a  building  look 
disjointed,  and  is 
a  defect  in  many 
structures.  Take 
in  this  design,  for 
instance,  the  same  window  design  is 
constantly  repeated,  yet  by  a  few  touches 
of  the  designer's  hand  the  different  parts 
are  framed  in  a  way  to  give  proper  in¬ 
terest  to  all.  In  the  main  front  part 
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we  have  a  long  line  of  doorways  on  each 
side  of  a  group  of  windows.  The  lintels 
or  sills  have  been  set  back  so  that  there 
is  a  line  above  the  principle  story  from 
top  to  bottom.  This  really  makes  one 
feature  of  each  line  of  doors,  and  as  is 
so  beautifully  shown  in  the  cut,  brings 


-r-' — '-Jim  jl. 
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Figure  1. 

in  a  splendid  play  of  shade  to  emphasize 
and  bring  out,  by  contrast,  the  group  of 
windows  in  the  middle.  Now  if  the  sills 
to  these  doors  had  been  run  out  flush 
with  the  wall  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the 
window  grouping,  there  would  have 
been  no  natural  relief,  nothing  to  lend 


ture  the  doors  are  separated  by  a  space 
from  those  of  the  first  story.  The  chai- 
acter  of  the  windows  is  also  changed. 
This  has  the  effect  of  giving  strength 
and  breadth  to  the  design  at  this  point 
and  allowing  it  to  become  gradually 
more  fanciful  as  it  moves  upward.  At 
the  fourth  storj  there  is  a  slight  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  brickwork  in  the  space  in¬ 
cluded  by  the  windows.  From  the 
standpoint  of  design  this  is  done  very 
skillfully.  Not  enough  is  made  of  it  to 
disturb  the  unity  of  the  movement  at 
this  part  of  the  design,  yet  sufficient 
interest  is  added  to  prevent  absolute 
monotony.  Altogether  one  can  see,  tj 
taking  this  feature  and  studying  it,  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  simply  giv¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  of  thoughtfulness  to 
design.  The  graces  of  composition  are 
varied  and  well  repay  their  studious 
employment. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  foundation  of  this  structure 
though  going  down  into  the  water,  is 
also  of  brick.  One  sees  a  great  deal  of 
brickwork  in  connection  with  sea  walls 
in  Germany  and  France.  At  Havre 
nearly  all  of  the  docks  are  made  of 
brick  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  decay 
or  other  disagreeable  experience.  The 
brick  foundation  is  altogether  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  old  countries. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

REPRESSED  PAVING  BRICK. 


interest  to  this  facade.  But,  as  it  is,  the 
lines  of  doorways  make  long,  dark  marks 
on  each  side  of  a  group  of  windows 
which  are  gathered  together  by  a  simple 
brick  arch  which  is  turned  over  all  of 
them.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  struc- 


PREVENTABLE  ACCIDENTS  A  CRIME 

Some  time  since  we  were  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  seemed  to  be  an  epidemic 
of  railroad  accidents.  We  believed  then 
that  there  was  nothing  permanent  in 
the  matter— that  they  would  follow  one 
another  for  a  short  time,  as  either  reason 
or  superstition  points  out  that  such 
things  do,  and  that  then  there  would  be 
a  relaxation.  It  appears  that  we  were 
wrong  in  our  supposition.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  at  the  present  time  to  read  his 
morning  or  evening  paper  without 
encountering  accounts  of  from  one  to 
three  accidents  with  which  more  or  less 
of  horror  is  connected.  It  has  come  to 
be  time  when  some  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  cause  of  these  accidents. 
We  do  not  mean  the  usual  coroner’s 
inquest,  but  a  governmental  inquiry 
legalized  by  an  act  of  Congress  if  neces¬ 
sary.  There  ought  to  be  more  light  on 
the  subject. — American  Machinist. 


What  if  the  lesson  be  hard  to  learn ! 

The  greatest  tasks  are  not  done  in  a  day, 
And  always  the  prize  that  work  must  earn 
Surpasses  the  prize  that  is  won  by  play. 


I  I  (E  have  noticed  that  the  specifica- 
V-U  tions  for  brick  pavements  in 
some  cities  call  for  repressed  brick. 
Evidently  this  is  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  paving  committee,  in 
connection  with  the  city  engineer,  to 
get  the  very  best  pavement  that  can  be 
had  for  their  streets.  Unfortunately 
“things  are  not  what  they  seem 
always. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  city 
engineer  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
local  political  machine  and  occasionally 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  who  has  given 
but  little  study  to  the  matter  of  paving 
brick  to  prepare  the  specifications  and 
superintend  the  work  of  paving  the 
streets  of  his  city.  Very  few  engineers 
are  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  clay  work¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  draw  conclusions  from  first  im¬ 
pressions  and  sometimes  from  imperfect 
or  incomplete  premises.  In  addition  to 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
city  council,  from  which  the  paving 
committee  is  appointed,  is  made  up  of 
representative  men,  chosen  from  the 
various  avocations  in  business,  and 
while  they  are  successful  in  their 
specialties  the  fact  remains  that  very 
few  of  them  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
modern  processes  of  brickmaking,  and 
consequently  are  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
in  all  cases,  to  come  to  the  best  con¬ 
clusions  and  make  the  best  selection  in 
the  matter  of  paving  brick  which  is  so 
foreign  to  their  line  of  business.  Opin¬ 
ions  are  largely  formed  from  first  im¬ 
pressions. 

The  natural  conclusion  is  that  a  good 
brick  is  good  under  all  circumstances 
under  which  it  may  be  placed.  Know¬ 
ing  that  repressed  brick  are  much 
sought  for  in  constructing  good  build¬ 
ings  the  inference  is  natural  that  they 
are  superior  for  other  purposes. 

For  fear  of  being  misunderstood  I 
will  state  here  that  I  am  not  objecting 
to  repressed  brick  for  paving  purposes, 
for  under  proper  circumstances  I  con¬ 
sider  repressing  highly  advantageous^ 
but  I  do  think  that  the  unqualified 
requiring  in  the  specifications  that  the 
brick  used  shall  be  repressed  has  a 
smacking  of  ignorance  in  reference  to 
brickmaking. 

Any  one  familiar  with  brickmaking 
and  clayworking  knows  that  many 
clays  will  make  first-class  paving  brick 
without  repressing,  while  others  with  all 
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possible  pressing  and  repressing  would 
never  make  a  brick  fit  to  be  laid  in  a 
quiet  street. 

Of  course,  it  is  customary,  and  to  be 
expected  that  those 'upon  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  will  take  the  pains  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  profit  by  the 
experience  of  other  cities  that  are  older 
and  that  have  given  the  subject  study 
and  that  have  had  experience  of  their 
own.  This  is  good  and  in  the  right 
direction  so  far  as  it  goes. 

It  is  well  known  that  repressed  brick 
rank  among  the  first  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  they  are  often  used  in 
the  construction  of  good  buildings,  but 
•  the  fact  is  not  made  prominent  that  the 
quality  that  recommends  the  re¬ 
pressed  brick  to  the  architects  is 
their  appearance,  and  not  their 
strength  and  durability.  It  so 
happens  that  appearance  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever  in  paving 
brick,  but  strength  and  durability 
are  everything.  If  a  brick  does 
not  possess  these  it  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses.  The  smooth  faces,  sharp 
edges  and  square  corners  that  are 
so  desirable  in  repressed  brick,  and 
which  have  given  them  their  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  for  building  purposes,  are 
not  only  unnecessary  for  paving 
but  on  the  contrary  are  objection¬ 
able. 

A  pavement  made  of  such  brick 
would  be  too  smooth  to  offer 
points  for  the  hoofs  of  horses  to 
hold.  Some  of  the  older  pave¬ 
ments  that  have  done  so  much  to 
give  brick  for  this  purpose  so  high 
a  place  in  public  favor,  were  made 
of  brick  having  the  edges  slightly 
rounded. 

Density  is  a  characteristic  of  a 
good  brick,  and  as  repressing  in- 


but  are  only  compressed.  The  density 
of  the  brick  after  pressing  cannot  be 
questioned,  but  when  the  heat  of  the 
kiln  is  applied  in  burning,  this  organic 
matter  is  consumed  and  disappears, 
leaving  the  space  that  is  occupied  before 
the  burning  of  the  brick,  practically 
vacant,  or,  in  other  words,  the  density  of 
the  brick  has  been  reduced  just  to  the 
amount  of  the  organic  matter  which  it 
contained. 

There  is  another  fact  that  may  exert 
a  great  influence  in  the  density  of  the 
pressed  and  repressed  brick  before  and 
after  burning.  Heat  is  an  active  agent 
in  producing  chemical  action.  Sub¬ 
stances  that  will  be  in  contact  at  ordi- 
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creases  the  density,  the  inference  is  read¬ 
ily  and  justly  drawn  that  repressing 
will  make  brick  better  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
clay  effect  the  density  of  a  repressed 
brick  before  and  after  burning  and  the 
fact  that  a  brick  has  been  formed  under 
great  pressure  is  no  assurance  that  it 
will  be  dense  after  burning.  Many 
clays  contain  organic  matter  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities,  and  when  the  brick 
are  being  molded  or  formed  by  being 
pressed  through  a  die  this  organic 
matter  retains  its  position  and  in  part 
its  size.  That  is,  the  particles  of  organic 
matter  are  not,  removed  or  destroyed 


nary  temperatures  apparently  oblivious 
of  each  other  for  an  indefinite  period 
will,  when  heated,  show  affinities  for 
each  other,  and  as  the  temperature  is 
increased  will  rush  into  the  embrace  of 
iach  other  and  form  new  combinations, 
igain,  combinations  of  substances  that 
emain  satisfied  in  their  union  at  the 
lsual  temperatures,  manifest  very  de¬ 
cided  dislike  under  higher  temperatures, 
and  finally  the  revulsions  become  so 
decided  that  the  various  constituents 
finally  separate.  After  the  dissolutions 
it  often  occurs  that  the  different  ingre¬ 
dients  find  others  for  which  they  have 
affinities  and  with  which  they  unite  to 
form  new  combinations. 


Whether  these  new  forms  under 
which  the  materials  appear  will  be  of 
greater  or  less  density  than  they  were 
before  being  transformed  under  the 
heat  of  the  kiln  cannot  be  determined, 
and  a  brick  that  was  very  dense  by 
being  repressed  may  become  of  less 
density  by  the  re-arranging  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  materials  under  the  transform¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  kiln. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  all 
substances  in  nature  have  their  points 
of  fusion  and  of  vaporization.  An  ex¬ 
ample  with  which  all  are  familiar  is 
that  of  water,  which  fuses  or  melts  at 
thirty-two  degrees  and  vaporizes  at  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  success  of  scientists  of  late 
years  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases 
that  had  heretofore  baffled  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  reduction  goes  far  tow¬ 
ards  establishing  the  theory  that 
all  substances  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  temperature  and  press¬ 
ure  may  be  brought  to  yield  then- 
testimony  to  the  verification  of 
this  law. 

The  disclosures  of  the  spectro¬ 
scope  which  show  so  conclusively 
the  presence  of  many  of  our  com. 
mon  solids  in  the  state  of  vapor 
in  the  sun  virtually  proves,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  only  inferen- 
tially  that  this  position  is  well 
taken  as  to  the  volatileness  of  every 
thing  in  nature. 

The  Nebular  Hypothesis  is  based 
upon  this  principal  and  truly  has 
very  much  to  substantiate  it  This 
is  quite  a  diversion,  going  from 
street  pavements  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  wonders  of  astronomy, 
but  like  sin  one  thing  leads  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  bars  of  the  spectrum 
offers  an  easy  and  inviting  Jacob’s 
ladder  that,  in  this  case,  has  one 
end  resting  on  a  brick  pavement 


while  the  other  rested  against  the  ex¬ 
treme  bounds  of  the  “great  unknown.” 
Pn  this,  shall  we  call  it  “spectral”  ladder, 
we  see  the  minds  and  thoughts  of 
great  men  ascending  and  descending  in 
this  work  of  establishing  the  unity  of 
nature  and  making  stronger  the  proofs 
that  all  is  one  great  whole  formed  and 
guided  by  the  infinite  mind  of  Him  who 
hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth. 

But  to  return  to  the  burning  of 
pressed  and  repressed  brick. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  two  things 
are  alike.  Granting  that  every  thing  is 
volatile  the  fact  appears  that  everything 
has  some  temperature  at  which  it 
volatilizes.  These  points  are  different 
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for  different  substances.  Some  of  them 
may  come  within  the  range  of  tem¬ 
peratures  reached  in  the  kiln,  and  some 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  brick 
may  be  volatilized  and  pass  off  through 
the  chimney  leaving  the  space  which 
they  had  occupied  vacant.  Doubtless 
this  often  does  occur,  and  the  weight 
and  density  of  the  brick  lose  just  to  the 
amount  of  the  material  volatilized. 

How  much  this  is  it  is  not  possible  to 
state,  but  it  amounts  to  something  in 
probably  every  instance  where  brick  are 
burned  very  hard,  and  it  varies  greatly 

with  different  clays. 

In  burning  clay  wares  we  have  often 
seen  pieces  that  fell  into  the  furnaces 
and  were  so  thoroughly  burned  up  that 
they  were  almost  as  light  and  porous  as 
a  fine  sponge.  In  short,  they  were 
literally  burned  up, — volatilized. 

If  this  occurs  so  completely  in  the 
furnaces  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  it  will 
occur  in  the  kiln,  although  it  may  be 
in  a  less  degree. 

These  thoughts  lead  us  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion,  although  it  may  be 
unwelcome  to  some,  that  in  all  cases 
the  condition  with  reference  to  density 
in  which  brick  go  into  the  kiln  is  not 
an  infallible  indication  of  their  density 
when  they  come  out. 

All  other  things  being  equal  the 
brick  that  are  closely  pressed  in  then- 
formative  period  will  be  of  greater 

density  after  burning. 

The  practice  of  allowing  brick  to  be¬ 
come  partially  dry  before  repressing  is 
decidedly  objectionable  in  the  man- 
uaeture  of  paving  brick.  If  repressing 
makes  the  brick  more  dense  it  must 
move  the  particles  relatively  to  each 
other. 

This  has  a  tendency  to  break  the  fiber 
of  the  clay  and  this  necessarily  weakens 
them  and  reduces  their  ability  to  resist 
concussion  and  abrasion. 

In  any  case  the  repressing  incurs  an 
additional  expense  to  the  manufacture 
that  he  must  lose  or  get  from  the 
purchasers  by  an  increased  price.  This 

brings  him  in  unequal  competition  with 

those  manufacturers  who  do  not  have 
this  expense,  and  yet  who  make  brick 
that  will  give  satisfaction  and  pass 
inspection  at  the  hands  of  a  great  many 
citv  engineers  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge,  for  the  cases  where  repressed 
brick  are  specified  are  the  exceptions 
and  not  the  rule. 

The  fact  stands  stubbornly  before  the 
advocates  of  repressing  paving  brick 
that  the  earlier  brick  pavements  that 


were  laid  throughout  the  Western 
States  were  not  repressed,  yet  these 
brick  have  stood  the  tests  of  years,  and 
in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  the  com¬ 
petition  with  block,  macadam,  asphalt, 
granite  and  all  other  paving  materials 
have  steadily  gained  in  favor,  and  are 
yet  the  enduring  foundations  upon  which 
the  present  boom  in  brick  pavements 
is  built. 

It  is  possible  that  some  manufacturers 
who  have  axes  to  grind  may  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  public  and  advocate  the 
necessity  or  at  least  the  advisability  of 
repressing.  This  calls  to  mind  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  manufacturers  of  drain 
tile  about  ten  years  ago,  and  very  likely 
will  terminate  in  a  similar  way.  Very 
naturally  the  first  tile  made  were  put 
upon  the  market  by  those  who  were 
already  engaged  in  working  plastic  clays, 
viz:  those  operating  potteries,  sewer 
pipe  factories,  etc.  As  the  demand  in¬ 
creased  factories  sprung  up  in  localities 
where  the  only  clays  to  be  found  burned 
red.  These  factories  supplied  the  local 
demand,  and  entered  with  spirit  into 
the  work  of  supplying  the  shipping 
trade. 

The  older  manufacturers  saw  formid¬ 
able  competition  in  this  and  raised  a  great 
hue  and  cry  about  the  lack  of  durability 
of  red  tile  and  advanced  the  idea  that 
drain  tile  should  be  made  of  fitfe  clay. 

It  appeared  that  the  manufacturers 
of  red  tile  had  some  brains  and  knowl¬ 
edge  as  well  as  energy.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  took  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down 
and  soon  taught  those  who  cared  to 
know,  that  fire  clay  was  good  for  making 
fire  brick  but  useless  for  making  drain 
tile.  The  opposition  saw  their  mistake 
and  retreated,  taking  a  similar  position 
in  reference  to  potter’s  clay,  but  by  this 
time  the  work  had  gone  on  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  demand  paid  no  attent¬ 
ion  to  the  claims  of  the  dsigruntled 
pioneers,  but  went  on  improving  their 
farms  with  those  tile  that  were  most 
convenient. 

The  case  is  not  exactly  similar  for 
the  first  paving  brick  used,  at  least  those 
in  the  Western  States,  were  not  re¬ 
pressed,  and  the  manufacture  of 
repressed  brick  for  paying  has  been 
introduced  later.  D.  W.  Stookey. 


FIRE  BRICKS  AND  THEIR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE. 


BRICK  FOR  POWDER  MILLS. 


Bricks  made  of  plaster  of  paris  and 
cork  are  now  used  in  the  construction  of 
powder  mills.  In  case  of  explosion  they 
offer  slight  resistance,  and  are  broken  to 
atoms. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  branch 

of  the  clayworking  industry  that 
has  clung  so  tenaciously  to  old 
and  time  worn  prejudices  as  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  Fire  Bricks.  It  can  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  has  been 
the  case.  These,  unlike  other  branches 
of  clayworking,  are  submitted  to  a  severe 
test,  and  a  failure  in  their  refractory 
character  entails  such  consequences  and 
loss  that  users  have  need  to  be  cautious 
about  using  a  doubtful  quality;  and 
when  it  is  considered  the  great  number 
that  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  old 
method  of  hand  making  and  who 
have  usually  met  with  such  signal 
failure  it  can  surprise  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  subject  that  old  prejudice 
should  continue  to  exist.  Fire  brick 
manufacturers,  as  a  body,  are  equal  with 
any  others  in  their  aim  to  keep  abieast 
with  modern  improvements  and  changes, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  their  fault  as 
their  misfortune,  if  time  worn  custom, 
in  their  own  special  line,  still  clings  to 
them.  They  have  tried  to  free  them¬ 
selves  but  the  means  they  have  adopted 
have  only  been  disappointing,  and 
perhaps  after  failing  had  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  their  experimenting;  they 
have  gone  back  again  into  old  methods 
and  they  have  had  no  courage  or  dis¬ 
position  to  make  any  fresh  attempts  at 
change. 

Fire  bricks  must  retain  their  high 
refractory  character,  and  no  saving  in 
first  cost  of  production  will  compensate 
for  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. 

Some  four  years  ago  a  fire  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  Scotland  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  fire  bricks  of  a  high 
grade  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
excessive  cost  involved  between  the  raw 
materials  being  reduced  to  dust,  and 
the  bricks  being  set  in  the  kiln,  which 
he  considered  to  be  a  great  waste  of 
expense,  and  which,  if  it  could  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  would  very  largely  reduce  the  cost 
of  production.  His  experiments  were 
tried  in  a  very  rude  way  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  him  the 
practicability  of  his  idea.  He  invited 
Mr.  Johnson  to  witness  his  experiments 
and  explain  to  him  what  he  required. 
On  the  one  hand  he  wished  to  avoid  any 
tendency  to  vitrification  in  the  brick,  as 
that  would  enevitably  be  fatal  to  its 


Paper  read  before  the  National  Ass'n  of  Fire 
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character  as  a  high  grade  fire  brick, and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  allow  the 
material  to  be  made  fine  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  of  its  being  compressed  into  a  brick 
in  a  comparatively  dry  state,  as  that 
would  cause  it  to  be  friable  and  loose, 
and  would  find  it  difficult  to  handle 
and  ship,  and  further  would  cause  it  to 
crack  and  break  in  the  furnace.  He 
must  avoid  both  vitrification  and  fria¬ 
bleness  for  the  brick  to  be  what  he  re¬ 
quired  it  to  be,  and  in  his  rude  way  he 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  result, 
and  what  he  required  of  Mr.  Johnson 
was  to  enable  him  to  get  the  same  results 
by  machinery  and  in  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  possible.  Mr.  Johnson  realized 
his  idea  and  was  able  to  supply 
him  a  complete  plant  which  en¬ 
tirely  met  his  requirements,  and 
it  was  put  into  successful  opera¬ 
tion. 

This  new  departure  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fire  bricks  was  a  good 
deal  commented  upon  in  the 
Trade  Journals  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  from  the  Somerset  Potters 
Works  accidentally  seeing  one  of 
these  notices  which  led  to  Mr. 
Johnson’s  connection  with  them, 
and  their  adopting  the  process 
which  turned  out  so  favorably 
with  them  that  they  at  once  look 
steps  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
American  and  Canadian  patents. 

The  treasurer  of  our  company, Mr. 

W.  H.  Sanford,  at  your  last  meet¬ 
ing  read  a  paper  on  this  new 
departure  with  them  which  will 
no  doubt  be  remembered.  They 
have  since  that  time  put  in  a 
duplicate  plant,  and  they  also  are 
now  erecting  an  entirely  new 
works  in  another  State  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  and  vitrified 
paving  brick  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  perhaps  be  the  finest 
and  largest  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  A  number  of  other 
firms  have  also  followed  their  example 
in  erecting  these  plants,  and  adopting 
this  process  with  equal  success. 

We  do  not  need  to  describe  methods 
which  have  been  attempted,  and  which 
will  still  continue  to  be  tried,  in  some 
cases  by  firms  who  have  their  own  views 
on  the  subject,  and  others  who  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
sell  machinery.  In  addressing  practical 
men,  who  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  all  these  matters,  we  do  not  need 
to  offer  any  remark  upon  the  efforts  In 
this  direction.  You  know  whether  the 
mud,  stiff  clay  or  the  dry  process  give 


the  results  which  you  wish  for.  We 
contend  that  our  methods  can  be  the 
only  corect  one  by  which  the  refractory 
character  of  the  brick  is  maintained, 
together  with  the  greatest  economy  in 
production.  When  we  have  been  des¬ 
cribing  our  process,  then  we  have  to  say 
— that  we  do  away  with  the  intei medi¬ 
ate  drying,  and  take  the  bricks  direct  to 
the  kiln  as  they  are  discharged  by  the 
machinery.  We  have  found  it  difficult 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  minds  of  engin¬ 
eers  that  our  method  is  other,  or  is 
different  from  the  dry  process,  and  our 
attempted  explanations  have  rather  con¬ 
fused  than  enlightened  them,  and  it  has 
appeared  to  them  an  alteration  with¬ 


out  difference — and  we  have  had  to 
close  with  the  remark,  “Come  and  see.’’ 
They  have  not  been  able  to  conceive 
without  actually  witnessing  the  opera¬ 
tion,  how  a  brick  can  be  made  and 
taken  direct  to  the  kiln,  without  having 
been  made  on  the  dry  process — perhaps 
it  may  appear  in  the  same  way  to  you — 
but  we  are  able  to  state  what  may 
appear  even  still  more  paridoxical,  when 
we  tell  you  that  we  are  now  introducing 
a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified 
paving  bricks,  by  which  the  bricks' are 
taken  direct  to  the  kiln  in  the  same 
way  as  by  our  method  of  manufacturing 
fire  brick  and  yet  they  are  more  plastic 
than  those  made  in  the  most 'plastic 


way,  be  it  by  hand,  or  by  soft,  or  by  stiff 
mud  machinery,  that  is,  they  are  a 
more  dense  and  close  grain  and  ring, 
which  the  plastic  method  is  supposed  to 
give,  and  the  bricks  made  by  the 
method  referred  to,  vitrify  much  easier 
than  on  any  other  method  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  In  their  process  for  producing 
vitrified  paving  brick,  the  machine 
takes  the  dust  clay  in  the  same  way  as 
it  taken  by  the  dry  press,  and  delivers  a 
plastic  pressed  brick  ready  for  going 
to  the  kiln.  The  machine  doing  the 
work  automatically,  or  tempering 
moulding  and  pressing  the  brick  and 
delivers  it  with  the  best  possible  finish. 
To  judge  rightly  on  these  matters,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  see  them  in 
operation,  which  will  not  fail  to 
mantain  the  vie,ws  and  to  corrob¬ 
orate  the  description  given.  Re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fire  brick.  We  have  all  of 
the  simplicity  of  arrangement  of 
plant,  and  a  minimum  of  labor, that 
is  found  in  making  bricks  with 
the  dry  press;  but  we  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character  of  bricks,  one  that 
will  neither  vitrify  so  readily  as 
hand,  or  soft  made,  nor  be  friable 
and  over  compact  as  those  made 
on  the  dry  press;  but  a  brick 
giving  just  what  is  needed.  A  fire 
brick  should  be  porous,  and  yet 
sound,  and  permitting  of  transfer¬ 
ring  and  shipping  without  present¬ 
ing  that  loose  and  crumbly 
appearance.  The  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  fire  brick  by  this  plan,  taking 
as  a  basis  a  plant  with  a  capacity 
say  of  65,000  per  week,  is  $1.75  per 
M.,  which  covers  all  labor  from 
taking  the  raw  material  from  the 
stock  shed  to  loading  the  brick 
from  the  kilns  on  teams  or  cars. 

Any  ordinary  type  of  kiln  can  be 
used  in  our  process,  the  same  as 
bricks  made  on  any  other,  but  we  are  also 
introducing  a  kiln  to  which  we  invite 
your  special  attention,  as  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  have  what  is  especially 
desired,  viz.:  “Quality  with  the  greatest 
economy.”  The  kiln  may  be  termed  a 
gas-firing-kiln,  but  it  differs  from  all 
others.  The  kiln  itself  is  made  its 
own  producer,  and  the  gas  is  generated 
as  it  is  required  without  any  outside 
plant  or  producer,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  properties  in  the  coal  are  so 
completely  used  up  that  not  more  than 
400  pounds  of  fine  slack  is  needed  for 
burning  1,000  fire  bricks,  and  for  other 
classes  of  goods  taking  less  heat  for 
burning,  a  proportionately  less  quantity 
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is  used.  Heat  sufficient  to  burn  tlic 
highest  grade  and  silica,  is  just  as  sim¬ 
ply  obtained  as  for  lower  qualities,  aud 
the  heat  is  so  thoroughly  under  the 
control  of  the  attendant,  that  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  at  will,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  variation  of  quality,  and  there  is  also 
an  entire  absence  of  waste.  The  kiln  is 
also  more  simple  to  operate  than  any 
ordinary  type.  The  first  cost,  also,  is  less 
thaji  any  other  of  the  same  capacity.  The 
wear  and  tear  also  is  scarcely  appearent  as 
the  permanent  walls  merely  serve  as  a 
cover  or  shell,  and  no  intense  heat  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  them.  The  kiln 
can  be  built  of  any  capacity  and  in 
various  forms,  to  suit  the  space  or  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  users. 

There  are  at  present  a  great  many 
kinds  of  kilns  put  before  you,  with  great 
claims,  but  we  unhesitatingly  challenge 
comparison  in  any  one  feature,  first 
cost,  through  distribution  of  heat,  the 
quantity  of  coal  to  burn  per  thousand 
bricks,  wear  and  tear,  simplicity  of 
management,  freedom  from  waste  and 
the  uniform  quality  of  work  turned 
out. 

We  are  at  present  erecting  a  complete 
plant  on  our  system  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fire  bricks  embracing  both  ma¬ 
chinery,  kilns  and  appliances  for  a 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  firm.  The  method  by 
which  the  work  will  be  carried  on  is 
as  follows:  The  clay  as  it  comes  from 
the  mines,  adjoining,  will  be  served  to 
the  machinery  in  which  it  is  ground, 
tempered  and  made  into  bricks  which, 
as  they  are  discharged  from  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  will  be  loaded  onto  cars  which 
will  be  run  on  tracks  direct  to  the  kiln. 
Opposite  each  entrance  to  the  kiln  is  a 
turntable,  and  the  operation  of  making 
and  setting,  burning  and  delivering  will 
be  one  continuous  daily  routine.  The 
plant,  as  it  is  at  present  being  con¬ 
structed,  will  be  equal  to  a  production  of 
from  60  to  70,000  bricks  per  week,  and 
will  be  operated  by  the  following  hands: 

2  men  charging  raw  material  from  the 

stock  shed  to  the  grinding  mill. 

3  boys  at  machinery. 

1  boy  to  run  the  cars  to  the  kiln. 

1  man  setting  brick  in  kiln. 

2  men  burning. 

2  men  drawing  and  loading  on  cars. 

1  engineer. 

If  you  make  a  note  of  the  hands 
given  you  will  find  what  the  cost  will  be 
per  thousand  bricks  produced. 

The  same  plant  is  equally  adapted  for 
producing  silica  bricks  with  the  except¬ 


ion  that  silica  bricks  will  require  to  be 
dried  prior  to  going  to  the  kiln.  It  may 
also  be  used  for  producing  paving  or  the 
best  New  Jersey  buff*  and  building 
bricks. 

We  have  tried  to  put  before  you  as 
clearly  as  we  could  this  new  process, 
believing  that  you  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  give  it  your  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  We  court  honest  criticism 
and  invite  the  closest  and  most  minute 
examination,  and  we  are  glad  to  give 
every  assistance  in  making  clear  the 
various  details  of  it,  and  in  enabling 
it  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  There 
is  absolutely  no  complication  in  the 
process,  but  it  is  as  simple  as  could  be 
devised.  As  will  have  been  observed, 
there  is  a  minimum  of  labor  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it;  the  work  being  prac¬ 
tically  all  performed  by  the  machinery 
and  the  closer  the  examination  which  you 
can  give  to  it  the  more  satisfaction  you 
will  obtain,  and  your  verdict  cannot 
fail  to  be  favorable. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HOLLOW  WALLS  AND  THEIR  EF¬ 
FECTS.  THEIR  STRENGTH 
AND  ECONOMY. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  JR. 


S  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
hollow  walls  in  and  through  the 
Clay- Worker,  and  as  the  question 
seems  to  be  one  of  growing  importance, 
as  it  really  should  be,  I  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  that  some  writers  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  are  trying  to  see  if  anything 
can  be  said  against  hollow  walls.  All 
questions  have  two  sides,  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative.  ^  The  negative  is  al¬ 
ways  good  until  the  affirmative  is  proven. 
Let  us  put  it  sylogistically.  All  walls 
not  exposed  to  heat  are  cooler  in  a  warm 
atmosphere  than  the  atmosphere  itself, 
and  will  attract  and  condense  the  water 
in  the  air.  Therefore,  all  walls  are  damp 
and  wet. 

A  writer  in  the  Clay-Worker  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  on  -‘Hollow  Walls,”  assumes  the 
above  false  premises,  and  then  gets  the 
conclusion  that  hollow  walls  are  wet. 
He  says,  in  substance,  that  hollow  walls 
are  weaker  than  solid  walls,  and  cannot 
be  built  without  impairing  the  strength 
of  the  building.  He  says  that  he  is  not 
much  of  a  brickmaker,  but  means  that 
he  knows  all  about  brick  laying,  plaster¬ 
ing,  etc. 

This  writer’s  premises  are  false,  there¬ 
fore,  if  he  will  study  logic  a  little,  he 


will  see  that  his  conclusions  must  be 
unfounded.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
good  means,  and  good  purposes,  and  I 
am  glad  he  takes  the  negative  in  this 
question;  it  tends  to  proper  inquiry  into 
the  importance  of  the  subject. 

My  writing  in  the  Clay-Worker 
shows  how  to  build  a  hollow  wall  and 
make  it  dry  and  strong,  and  gives  the 
theory  and  philosophy  of  the  work,  it 
will  be  found  in  my  book  on  “Brick¬ 
making  and  Burning,”  and  also  in  other 
articles  of  mine  in  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  what  I  have  written  is  not  on  as¬ 
sumed  premises  hearsay,  but  from 
actual,  well  tried  and  repeated  experi¬ 
ment,  The  walls  of  all  brick  houses 
should  be  built  hollow.  This  can  be 
done  with  economy,  without  impairing 
the  strength  of  the  wall  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  the  advantages  are  at  once 
apparent.  1.  The  inside  shell  of  the  wall 
is  dry,  and  its  temperature  will  change 
with  the  weather,  so  that  it  will  not,  to 
any  hurtful  extent,  condense  the  humid 
air  in  a  room.  2.  It  saves  space  and 
cost  of  “furring.”  3.  It  prevents  the 
burrowing  of  mice,  rats  and  bugs.  4.  It 
is  permanent,  and  walls  are  not  injured 
by  the  insertion  of  wooden  blocks  or 
strips  in  order  to  fasten  the  “furring.” 

Brickmakers  and  bricklayers  should  favor 
hollow  ivalls.  One  of  the  chief  objections 
to  the  building  of  brick  dwelling  houses 
is  the  cost  over  and  above  wooden  dwel¬ 
lings.  The  plan  of  building  walls  hol¬ 
low  will  save  five  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  a  common  dwelling  house,  while  it 
increases  the  capacity  and  permanency 
of  the  house. 

In  my  next  article  I  may  give  a  dia¬ 
gram  and  full  directions  for  the  brick 
work  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  then  I 
will  be  pleased  to  see  any  fault  or 
criticism  of  my  plan,  if  such  criticism 
be  founded  on  science  and  -proved 
theory.  What  we  want  is  more  good 
brick  buildings,  more  tile  roofs  and 
floors,  buildings  that  will  increase  the 
value  of  real  estate,  lessen  the  burden  of 
insurance,  and  add  to  the  economy, 
comfort,  health  and  civilization  of  our 
people. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  (if  well 
said)  on  this  subject.  The  tenement  house 
system,  as  practiced  in  New  York  and 
other  big  cities,  is  not  only  demoraliz¬ 
ing,  but  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization. 
It  has  already  contaminated  our  poli¬ 
tics,  which  has  become  cancerous  in  our 
large  cities.  We  mu3t  check  the  soil,  if 
it  takes  surgical  practice  to  do  it. 
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HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  61. 


BY.  R.  BRICK. 


IF  a  stiff  mud  machine  is  selected,  it 
will  be  safest  to  dry  them  under  sheds, 
either  on  pallets  or  in  hacks;  if  the 
latter  they  should  be  hacked  in  “cobb” 
or  “pigeon”  hacks.  These  sheds  should 
be  built  substantially,  so  that  they  may 
serve  to  enclose  the  artificial  dryer  to  be 
built  in  the  coming  autumn.  This  shed 
should  be  150x50.  feet,  and  covered  with 
shingles  or  tin  or  other  good  material. 
The  side  posts  should  be  eight  feet  in 
length;  the  roof  can  be  double  comb, 
with  valley  in  center,  supported  by  a 
row  of  posts  in  center  parallel  with  side 
posts;  or  it  can  be  single  comb,  and  with 
purloin  plates  supported  by  two  rows  of 
posts  dividing  the  building  into  three 
equal  spaces.  The  posts  ought  to  be  at 
least  twelve  feet  apart  longitudinally,  so 
as  to  occupy  as  little  floor  space  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  rocf  can  be  designed  by  any 
good  builder,  but  must  be  strong  and 
well  braced,  a  strong  girder  should  run 
across  the  building  at  each  post,  resting 
on  the  eve  plate,  also  a  heavy  rafter,  a 
brace  not  less  than  2x8  should  be  let 
into  the  upright  post  four  feet  below 
the  plate,  pass  upward  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  resting  its  middle 
against  the  girder,  its  upper  end  against 
the  rafter,  and  well  spiked  to  each  of 
the  three  timbers.  This  will  prevent 
the  building  from  careening  sidewise. 
It  can  be  easily  braced  the  other  way  by 
short  braces  from  the  upright  posts  to 
the  plate,  and  by  X  braces  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  rows  of  posts.  This  will  dry  a  great 
many  brick  in  summer  and  without 
loss  from  rain. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  season  the 
weather  is  unusually  dry,  it  would  be 
well  enough  to  risk  some  bricks  on  the 
open  yard,  and  if  they  should  get 
“washed”  a  little  with  rain  they  would 
do  very  well  for  building  permanent 
kilns  or  dryer. 

We  will  now  consider  plans  for  a  hot 
floor  dryer.  Just  here  I  wish  to  refer  to 
an  article  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Clay-Worker,  by  an  able  techni¬ 
cal  writer,  on  the  subject  of  heat  gener¬ 
ating  and  application  by  steam,  instead 
of  direct  heat  and  contact  by  hot  floors. 
The  writer,  in  his  reference  to  “flue 
dryers,”  says:  “I  have  shown  you  above 
that  a  brick  flue  dryer  conveys  its  heat 
in  flues  of  thick  non-conducting  ma¬ 


terial,  that  only  radiate  heat  from  the 
top  side,  and  that  are  covered  further 
with  a  thick  layer  of(clay  at  one  end  to 
moderate  the  heat,  while  the  other  end  is 
usually  cold ,  and  too  slow  if  the  dryer  is 
anything  like  one  hundred  feet  long, 
while  the  steam  dryer  conveys  its  heat 
in  thin  pipes  of  moderately  good  con¬ 
ducting  material,  which  radiates  its  heat 
from  every  portion  of  its  surface.” 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
this  subject,  but  must  notice  this  state¬ 
ment  briefly.  The  above  mentioned 
writer  evidently  never  saw  a  flue  dryer 
that  was  properly  constructed.  I  have 
seen  flue  drying  floors  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  that  were  hot  enough 
at  the  stack  end  to  dry  bricks  set  on 
end,  one  hundred  bricks  to  each  square 
yard  of  surface,  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  relative  econ¬ 
omy  of  generating  and  applying  heat  by 
steam  and  by  flues.  It  is  true,  as  stated, 
that  steam  pipes  radiate  heat  from  every 
part  of  their  surface,  and  that  hot  floors 
only  radiate  from  their  top  side,  but  in 
the  latter,  as  the  bricks  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the"  hot  surface,  and  are 
packed  closely  in  it,  there  is  no  waste  of 
heat,  as  the  entire  radiation  is  absorbed 
by  the  bricks  and  none  is  wasted  until 
the  bricks  are  dry  their  entire  length, 
while  with  pipes  the  bricks  are  dried  on 
cars  in  lots  of  400  or  500.  The  radiated 
heat  in  rapid  motion  toward  the  draft 
stacks  comes  in  contact  and  dries  the 
bricks  on  the  surface  of  the  lot  before 
those  in  the  center  are  half  dryed.  This 
is  an  indisputable  fact.  Then  the 
greater  per  cent,  of  heat  is  coming  in 
contact  with  bricks  that  are  already  dry, 
and  is  carried  quickly  by  the  draft  into 
the  stacks,  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  damp  bricks.  So  much  for  the 
application  of  the  heat. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  generating 
process.  Steam  is  generated  in  boilers 

from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  length _ 

average  length  perhaps  eighteen  feet— 
generating  furnace  at  one  end,  smoke 
stack  at  the  opposite  end,  heat  from  fur¬ 
nace  comes  in  contact  with  the  boiler 
while  passing  eighteen  feet,  then  rushes 
into  the  smoke  stack  and  out  into  space. 

In  the  flue  dryer  the  heat  is  generated 
in  furnaces  in  the  same  manner,  and 
passes  under  the  floor  a  distance  of  150 
feet  before  it  enters  the  smoke  stack, 
which  seemeth  most  economical.  As  to 
clay  being  a  non-conductor,  that  very 
fact  makes  it  economical  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  After  it  is  once  heated  through 
it  then  furnishes  the  heat  as  fast  as  is 


required  and  no  faster,  and  being  a  non¬ 
conductor,  it  distributes  the  heat  the 
entire  length  of  the  floor.  Draft  and 
degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  dampers 
in  the  stack.  Where  capital  is  limited 
this  is  the  only  artificial  dryer  within 
the  reach  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  brick  and  clay 
which  is  at  hand.  The  only  thing  to 
buy  is  lumber  for  roof,  and  fire  brick 
and  castings  for  furnaces.  The  build¬ 
ing  already  described  will  answer  for  a 
temporary  dryer,  through  the  first  sum¬ 
mer,  then  the  flue  dryer  can  be  put  in 
during  the  fall,  and  can  be  used  in 
winter,  so  that  we  may  sell  all  our  brick 
in  the  fall,  and  then  have  a  good  supply 
ready  for  the  early  spring  market. 
With  a  dryer  more  brick  can  be  made 
in  a  year  with  one  machine  than  it  is 
possible  to  make  by  natural  drying  with 
two  machines. 

A  complete  description  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  flue  dryer,  that  will 
dry  brick  thoroughly  and  economically, 
will  be  given  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker. 


Written  for  the  Clav- Worker. 

THE  OLD  BRICK  OVEN. 

How  oft  have  I  heard 
My  grandmother  tell, 

Somew  nderful  tales 

She  remembers  full  well, 

Of  the  diuners  she  cooked 
At  Christmas-tide, 

In  the  old  brick  oven 
By  the  fire-place  side, 

By  Thanksgiving  time 

The  hard  winter’s  cold, 

In  rugged  New  England 
Was  a  story  quite  old. 

And  the  old  brick  oven 
Was  filled  in  a  trice, 

Was  filled  to  o’er  flowing 
With  every  thing  nice. 

With  a  dainty  plum  pudding; 

Baked  beans  in  a  pot, 

Mince  pies  and  baked  apples, 

All  steaming  and  hot ; 

With  chicken  and  turkey, 

Was  the  old  oven  lined, 

With  white  bread  and  brown, 
And  meats  of  each  kind. 

There  were  cranberry  tarts, 

And  cakes  by  the  score, 

And  pies  made  of  pumpkin, 

And  many  things  more, 

’Till  she  fancied  she  heard 
The  brick  oven  groan, 

And  wish  that  Thanksgiving 
Had  never  been  known. 

This  duty  completed, 

’Twas  called  on  again 
For  the  Holiday  feasting, 

Was  next  in  the  train  ; 

And  the  family  was  gathered. 
With  friends  far  and  near, 
Who  were  bidden  to  come 
And  partake  of  good  cheer. 

And  as  it  is  often, 

With  memories  old, 

The  past  has  a  glimmer 
More  precious  than  gold, 

My  grandmother  sighs, 

With  a  look  of  regret, 

And  mourns  for  the  loss 
Of  the  brick  oven  yet. 

—Emma  M.  Cox. 
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TUXPAM,  MEXICO. 


Editor  C  lay- Worker  : 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  two 
photographs,  with  the  following  “brief 
descriptive  matter,”  as  requested. 

Photo  No.  1  is  a  view  of  a  portion  of  a 
drying  shed  in  my  brickyard.  Veij 
primitive”  I  expect  some  of  your  readers 
will  think,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  although  we  have  now  got  a  little 
ahead  of  this  (the  picture  was  taken 
some* time  ago),  we  are  still  only  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Photo  No.  2  represents  a  Mexican 
who  has  brought  a  horse  to  (see  if  I  will 
buy  him.  I  happened,  to  have  the  kodak 
in  my  hand,  and  fired  a  shot  at  him 
from  the  up  stairs  balcony  of  my  house, 
from  which  I  was  talking  to  him. 
Horses  of  this  class  are 
worth  about  $30  here.  I 
bought  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  $16.  Picked  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  saddle  cost 
$80  to  $100,  and  mules 
about  50  per  cent,  more 
than  horses. 

Several  of  your  readers 
have  asked  me  what  kind 
of  a  place  Tuxpam  is. 

This  view  represents,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  unpictur- 
esque  portion  of  the  Tux¬ 
pam  river,  which  winds  its 
very  circuitous  way 
through  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  richest  valleys  in  the 
world,  passing  through, 
amongst  other  things,  a 
large  portion  of  the  great 
oil  belt  of  Mexico,  which 
may  some  day  play  a  not 
insignificant  part  in  the  world’s  supply 
of  petroleum;  also  many  valuable  clay 
deposits,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
oil,  would  seem  to  bespeak  a  kind  of 
paradise  for  some  future  generation  of 
brickmakers. 

The  river  is  navigable,  with  a  depth 
of  about  forty  feet,  for  ~  about  thirty 
miles,  after  which  it  is  broken  by  an 
almost  continuous  succession  of  rapids, 
which,  however,  are  not  by  any  means 
impassable.  Its  width  at  the  point 
shown  is  about  six  hundred  yards,  which 
width  is  carried  down  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  about  nine  miles. 

This  place  is  most  certainly  destined 
at  some  future  time  to  become  one  of 
the  principal  seaports  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  the  great  American  continent. 
A  river  forming  a  most  magnificent 


harbor;  a  bar  which  can  be  easily 
opened  and  kept  open  at  comparatively 
small  expense;  shelters  conveniently 
situated  outside  the  bar,  including 
Lobas  Island,  Tanguijo,  Media  and  Tux¬ 
pam  Reefs,  behind  which  vessels,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  bad  weather,  can  safelv  anchor 
in  perfectly  smooth  water,  during  the 
highest  gale,  until  able  to  enter  the 
harbor;  the  only  perfectly  healthy  place 
on  the  southern  portion  of  the  coast 
(yellow  fever  never  comes  here,  though 
it  rages  every  year  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampico,  with  constant  communication 
and  no  quarantine  between  the  places), 
the  nearest,  easiest  and  in  every  way 
best  point  of  communication  on  the 
coast  with  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the 
principal  centers  in  the  interior,  the 
projected  lines  passing  through  a  country 
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exceedingly  rich  in  timber,  minerals 
and  other  products,  and  unsurpassed  in 
fertility;  also  many  other  advantages  too 
numerous  to  mention  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  disadvantages),  are  some  of  the 
points  which  must  some  day  command 
for  Tuxpam  the  attention  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  of  your  readers 
say,  “The  prospects  of  Tuxpam  as  a  rival 
of  New  York  in  the  far  off  future,  when 
the  New  Zealander  shall  have  concluded 
his  contemplation  of  the  ruins  of  Lon¬ 
don,  are,  no  doubt,  very  interesting, 
even  if  somewhat  visionary,  but  what 
has  the  picture  got  to  do  with  brick¬ 
making?’  Very  little,  I  admit.  The 
street  along  the  river  bank  represents 
the  “ Cade  de  Passeo ”  (promenade)  of 
Tuxpam.  The  portion  inside  the  fence 


is  the  front  of  the  brickyard,  the  white 
patch  being  a  flagged  strip  upon  which 
the  molding  sand,  which  is  brought  up 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  “dug- 
out”  canoes,  is  unloaded. 

These  dug-out  canoes  are  the  univer¬ 
sal  means  of  river  transportation  in 
Mexico.  They  are  made  out  of  the 
trunk  of  the  cedar  tree,  and  the  size  to 
which  some  of  these  trees  attain  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
canoes  measure  more  than  six  feet  in 
breadth  and  easily  carry  over  fifteen  tons 
burden,  although  they  are  not  always 
made  from  one  trunk,  but  often  so. 

As  a  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  quick  growth  of  vegetation,  I 
might  state  that  the  palm-nut  tree  in 
the  foreground  was  planted  when  not  a 
yard  high,  by  me  eight  years  ago,  and 
has  been  constantly  load¬ 
ed  with  fruit  for  the  last 
four  years.  I  might  also 
mention  that  the  posts  of 
'the  fence  shown  were  cut 
for  sleepers  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  railway  between  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  Vera 
Cruz,  and  have  been  in 
the  ground  as  posts  for 
about  fifty  years,  and  show 
every  sign  of  being  good 
for  at  least  another  like 
period.  They  are  made 
from  a  tree  called  Zapote, 
which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  durable,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  woods  in  the 
world.  As  a  fuel  it  ranks 
ahead  of  oak,  and  almost 
equal  to  hickory.  We 
have  several  woods  here 
quite  equal  to  hickory  in 
heat  producing  qualities.  The  sap  of 


the  Zapote  (which  is  also  a  most  delic¬ 
ious  fruit  tree)  is  what  the  chewing  gum, 
so  largely  used  in  the  States, is  made  from. 

These  sleepers  were  at  the  time  men¬ 
tioned  “a  drug  in  the  market,”  many 
thousands  of  them  having  been  cut 
which  could  not  be  used  by  the  railway 
company,  owing  to  a  little  hitch  which 
occurred  in  the  wording  of  their  con¬ 
tract.  It  appears  the  agreement  was  to 
build,  on  certain  terms,  a  railway  from 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz.  The 
company  naturally  started  in  to  make 
its  grades  and  lay  its  rails  from  Veia 
Cruz,  to  transport  its  material,  etc.,  as 
required  along  the  line,  but  was  politely 
informed  that  the  agreement  read  “from 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,”  and 
this  position  was  firmly  adhered  to,  with 
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the  result  that  it  cost  the  company  very 
many  times  the  amount  to  build  the 
line,  and  delayed  its  completion  for 
something  like  sixteen  years.  This  is 
the  case  as  stated  to  me,  and  generally 
understood  here,  the  object  having  been 
to  give  more  work  and  spend  more 
money  in  the  country,  which  object  was 
undoubtedly  achieved.  I  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  statement  (of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  no  doubt)  and  give  it  to 
your  readers  for  just  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  one  of  the  master-strokes  of  policy 
which  have  ever  marked  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  and  have  helped  to  gain 
for  her  many  proud  distinctions;  amongst 
others  that  of  owing  millions  of  dollars, 
on  which  she  does  not  pretend  to  pay 
even  the  interest. 

Let  us  hope  that  closer 
relations  with  her  more 
enlightened  sister  repub¬ 
lic  will  usher  in  a  new  era 
of  progress  and  prosperity 
for  this  beautiful  and  most 
interesting  country. 

Please  excuse  brevity  (?). 

R.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mex.,  Feb.  13,  92. 


is  practically  the  same,  and  as  good  a 
tile  as  anyone  need  wish  for. 

In  making  dies  for  this  tile  I  would 
recommend,  among  other  things,  the 
avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  sharp 
angles  and  corners  in  the  dies;  they 
seem  to  give  the  tile  an  inclination  to 
crack  at  that  point. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr. 
Gibson  for  his  answer  to  my  inquiry 
regarding  the  Bordeaux  tile,  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  issue. 

I  think  the  subject  of  roofing  tile  is 
pretty  nearly  exhausted.  The  Clay- 
Worker  has  certainly  done  its  share  in 
the  matter  most  thoroughly,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  has  well  performed  his  part.  It 
now  rests  with  the  individual  members 
of  the  craft  to  decide  whether  they  will 


P.  S. — Since  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  of  the  letters  I 
wrote  you  on  the  subject 
of  roofing  tile,  I  have  had 
a  great  many  inquiries 
about  the  French  tile  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  same.  Some 
of  my  correspondents  de¬ 
sire  a  sample  of  this  tile 
sent  to  them.  I  have  re¬ 
plied  personally  to  all 
these  inquiries,  but  would 
ask  the  privilege  of  saying  through  your 
columns,  to  any  one  desiring  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  subject,  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  attached  to  sending 
packages  of  this  kind  from  here,  there 
being  no  express  office.  This,  however, 
would  not  prevent  my  sending  them  if 
I  considered  it  necessary;  but,  as  stated 
in  the  paper  you  were  good  enough  to 
read  for  me  at  the  National  Convention 
at  Washington,  Mr.  Arnold  has  a 
sample  of  this  identical  tile,  which  I 
sent .  him  to  have  my  dies  made 
from. 

I  would  also  draw  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  cut  of  a  French  roof¬ 
ing  tile  illustrated  on  page  411  of  the 
November  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
which  (though  I  much  prefer  the  other) 


A  Mexican  Landscape. 

take  the  matter  up  practically  or  not. 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men , 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 

BURNING  PAVING  BRICK. 


*BY  H.  DAWSON,  SR.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

The  street  paving  brick  question  is 
being  agitated  a  great  deal  here  in 
Springfield,  as  I  suppose  it  has  been  in 
all  other  enterprising  cities.  But  here 
in  our  city  the  people  are  thoroughly 
sick  and  tired  of  block  pavement.  They 
have  become  in  less  than  eight  years  a 
mass  of  spongy,  rotten  matter,  which  is 
really  not  safe  for  travel,  and  will  in 
time,  perhaps  not  later  than  this  spring, 
cause  an  epidemic  of  sickness,  for  we  all 

*.'ape"  read  before  the  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile 
Association,  Springfield,  Ill. 


know  that  rotten  wood  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  in  the  world  to  breed  pes¬ 
tilence.  The  people  are  waking  up  and 
the  cry  for  brick  is  the  most  we  hear. 

Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  a  good 
quality  of  clay  or  shale  is  needed,  and 
the  next  and  most  important  thing  to 
my  mind  is  to  burn  them  thoroughly. 

My  subject  is,  “Burning  Paving  Brick.’ 
I  do  not  expect  to  say  a  great  deal  on 
this  subject,  but  to  tell  what  I  know  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  lengthy  papers,  nor  in  long 
winded  sermons,  but  I  do*  believe  in 
taking  plenty  of  time  for  burning  pav¬ 
ing  brick. 

In  attending  these  conventions  I  have 
heard  my  worthy  brick  brethren  tell  of 
burning  in  so  many  hours,  or  three  or 
four  days,  and  I  have  gone  home  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  myself  and  my 
slow  way,  and  have  tried 
to  rush  my  kilns  through 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time, 
but  have  always  found  it 
a  failure.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  burning  a 
first-class  vitrified  street, 
paving  brick  from  our  clay 
short  of  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  quite  necessary  <o  have 
the  right  kind  of  a  kiln 
to  burn  with.  For  a  vit¬ 
rified  brick  the  kiln  should 
not  be  too  high  nor  too 
wide,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  can  burn  successfully 
with  an  up  or  down-draft 
kiln  alone.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  an  up  and  down 
draft  combined  to  get  from 
eighty  to  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  good  hard  top  brick.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  set  them  more  than  . 
thirty  brick  high,  as  too  much  weight  is 
apt  to  press  them  out  of  shape. 

We  know  that  clays  vary  a  great  deal, 
but  I  claim  that  lots  of  time  be  taken 
in  water  smoking,  and  then  heat  up 
slowly  till  you  get  it  to  the  right  pitch, 
and  then  keep  it  there.  When  the  kiln 
has  begun  to  settle  it  is  very  necessary 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop. 
For  the  first  two  days  we  do  not  let  it 
settle  more  than  one  inch  every  twelve 
hours;  after  that  the  kiln  is  well  heated 
through  and  settles  faster.  We  call  fif¬ 
teen  inches  a  good  settle  for  our  clay. 
After  you  find  your  kiln  has  a  good 
settle  and  you  think  there  is  not  a  soft 
brick  in  it,  burn  it  twenty-four  hours 
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longer.  Of  coarse  I  do  not  mean  that 
exactly,  but  you  can  do  more  harm  by 
closing  a  kiln  too  soon  than  by  running 
it  too  long. 

I  am  a  brick  man,  and  expect  to  make 
my  living  at  that  business  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  the  more  brick  I  sell  the  better 
I  like  it,  but  I  do  not  want  anything 
put  into  our  streets  and  roads  other 
than  a  good  tough, well  vitrified  brick  that 
will  last  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
on  an  ordinarily  traveled  road,  without 
any  repairing. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELING  BRICK. 
No.  9. 


1  I  AVING  fully  described  the  method 
Kj  of  setting  enameled  bricks  in  my 
)  last  letter,  in  a  way  that  I  hope 
will  be  of  practical  value  to  your  read¬ 
ers,  I  will  now  give  my  reasons  for  set¬ 
ting  in  this  way,  which  are  none  the  less 
practical,  and  should  be  well  under¬ 
stood,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  quality  of  the  bricks.  The  facts  are 
these :  Glazed  surfaces  reflect  and  absorb 
heat  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  so  that 
when  the  bricks  are  set  face  to  face  the 
reflection  and  absorbtion  of  heat  are 
equal,  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light  are  equal;  and  the  results  produced 
are  brilliancy,  smoothness  and  evenness 
of  color.  All  of  these  qualities  01  chai- 
acteristics  are  of  prime  importance  in 
an  enameled  brick.  It  will,  I  think,  be 
well  to  give  the  results  if  set  some  othei 
way.  Supposing  the  bricks  are  set  back 
to  face,  you  will  find  that  the  glaze  face 
is  rough,  dull  and  a  dry  ashey  appear¬ 
ance,  and  stained  with  the  color  of  the 
other  brick,  and  will,  therefore,  be  quite 
worthless  as  a  representative  of  what  it 
was  intended  to  be.  The  reason  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  reflec¬ 
tion  and  absorbtion  of  heat  is  unequal. 
The  rough  surface  takes  all  and  gi\es 
nothing  backhand  the  results  are  as 
above  stated.  There  is  an  unalterable 
principle  in  this  which  holds  good  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  and  every  class 
of  glazed  goods,  no  matter  what  the  glaze 
may  be,  whether  it  be  what  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  salt  glaze  (which  it  is  not) 
on  sanitary  goods,  or  a  glaze  for  tiles, 
fine  or  coarse  earthenware,  and  enam¬ 
eled  bricks,  this  principle  is  unalterably 
involved  in  it,  and  will  appear  for  good 
or  ill  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  the  person  dealing  with  it. 

Again,  this  is  seen  in  setting  colored 
brick*.  Light  colors  have  a  greater 


attraction  than  dark  colors.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  each  color  must  have 
its  own  place  in  the  kiln,  and  must  not 
be  mixed  with  other  colors.  If  you  take 
stone  color,  drab,  orange,  yellow,  bufl  and 
other  light  colors  and  set  them  opposite 
to  black  or  blue  of  any  shade,  they  will 
be  stained  with  the  darker  colors,  and, 
therefore,  will  not  be  perfect.  I  think  I 
need  not  say  any  more  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  but  turn  our  attention  to 
the  burning  question,  and,  first,  I  will 
state  my  own  opinion,  which  is,  that  a 
good,  steady,  practical  burner  is  the 
backbone  of  any  works  manufacturing 
goods  from  clay,  no  matter  what  kind  01 
class  of  goods  they  may  be,  and  a  few 
shillings  per  week  in  his  wages  is  more 
than  compensated  for  in  the  quality  of 
the  goods  he  will  turn  out.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  one  other  thing  which  is 
quite  essential  to  good  burning;  that  is, 
proper  kilns  in  which  to  burn  the  goods. 
These  two  things  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  high  class 
goods,  though  I  venture  to  think  from 
what  I  read  in  your  journal'  that  this 
statement  will  not  be  admitted  in  its 
entirety,  as  some  say  that,  if  you  only 
have  the  proper  kiln,  it  will  not  matter 
at  all  about  the  burner.  Others  say,  if 
you  have  a  good  burner,  it  does  not 
matter  what  sort  or  kind  of  kiln  you 
have,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  some 
of  the  achievements  on  both  sides  are 
regular  eye-openers  and  makes  one  feel 
to  be  only  a  novice  at  the  end  of  a  life 
time  But  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
is  but  one  sound  principle,  and  this 
principle  in  the  burning  of  all  and 
every  class  of  clay  goods,  from  the  com¬ 
monest  brick  to  the  finest  china  and 
porcelain,  and  is  in  the  most  special 
sense  the  prime  factor  in  the  production 
of  all  glazed  goods.  Not  only  is  this 
so,  but  this  principle  is  applicable  in 
every  country.  The  air  we  breathe  is 
made  up  of  the  same  constituents  the 
world  over,  and  this  should  be  brought 
into  subjection  and  control  under  the 
hand  of  the  burner,  and  with  a  view  to 
this,  kilns  should  be  constructed  to 
take  all  the  air  that  is  necessary  to  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  fuel  and 
sufficient  to  carry  off  most  completely 
all  the  sulpher  that  passes  into  the  kiln 
as  the  fuel  is  consumed. 

This  is  the  first  part,  and  if  this  is 
done  there  will  be  some  chance  for  the 
kiln  of  the  burner  to  take  effect  in  pro¬ 
curing  goods  that  commend  themselves 
to  the  buyer,  and  will  be  satisfactory 
and  creditable  all  round. 


Well,  what  are  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  a  good  burner.  The 
answer  may  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

He  must  be  able  to  control  the  element 
above  named.  How  is  he  to  do  this  ? 
Well,  some  one  says  that  is  an  easy 
matter.  If  there  is  too  much  draft  push 
the  damper  in,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it 
requires  much  skill  to  do  that.  Granted, 
but  if  you  check  the  draft  with  the 
damper,  you  bear  this  in  mind  that  you 
will,  in  the  same  proportion,  stop  back 
every  thing  else  that  is  injurious  to  the 
bricks,  and  therefore  however  this  may 
appear  in  theory,  it  is  wrong  in  practice 
and  should  never  be  resorted  to.  It  is 
the  wrong  end  of  the  kiln  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  and  I  never  allow  a  damper 
to  be  used  in  any  kiln  of  mine  at  anj 
period  of  the  firing.  It  is  the  air  that 
carries  the  heat  to  every  part  of  the  kiln 
and  its  inrush,  if  properly  regulated, 
must  be  so  regulated  by  the  burner  at 
the  fire  holes  and  not  at  the  stack,  and 
this  is  the  point  at  which  the  skill  of 
the  fireman  comes  in,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  goods  are  made  or  marred.  The 
question  is,  have  you  got  men  of  this 
stamp.  If  you  have  you  are  better  off 
than  we  are  in  this  country  in  which 
bricks  have  been  made  for  ages  past,  for 
there  is  not  one  brick  man  in  five  hun¬ 
dred  that  can  burn  a  kiln  of  brick,  if 
they  have  any  principle  on  which  they 
act,  it  is  this,  that  it  was  in'  the  begin¬ 
ning,  is  now.  and  ever  shall  be.  The 
old  fad  says,  get  your  kiln  up  to  a  good 
heat,  then  soak  it  down  for  thirty  or 
forty  hours,  and  you  are  all  right.  Now 
some  of  your  brickmakers  vary  this  a 
little.  They  say,  water  smoke  your  kiln 
and  then  get  it  up  to  a  white  heat,  and 
hold  it  there  for  forty  hours  and  then 
close  it  down.  This  is  something  like 
saying  to  a  man  going  up  one  of  tho§e 
mountains,  “here,  you  must  go  up  one- 
tliird  of  the  way  very  quietly,  then  you 
must  increase  your  speed  another  third, 
then  you  must  sit  down  forty  hours, and 
you  will  be  at  the  top.”  It  reminds  me 
of  a  man  I  worked  for  when  a  boy. 
When  he  had  filled  the  kiln  he  would 
shake  the  dust  out  of  his  apron  and 
say,  “There,  they  are  right  till  they  are 
drawn.”  Hope  was  strong,  but  the  cei- 
tainty  that  they  would  be  right  was  a 
diminishing  number,  and  when  I  read 
in  your  journal  that  bricks  are  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  two  dollars  per  thous¬ 
and,  it  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  brick  burning  in  your 
country  is  done  on  the  same  lines.  But 
this  kind  of  burning  will  not  do  for  en- 
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ameled  bricks.  My  own  ideas  of  burn¬ 
ing  bricks  and  all  other  goods  are  that, 
from  the  first  moment  when  the  fire  is 
put  to  the  kiln,  to  the  last  moment  when 
it  is  put  out,  the  temperature  must  be 
gradually  raised,  and  the  burner,  to  be 
worth  the  name,  must  be  able  to  control 
this  action. 

Perhaps,  in  concluding  these  letters, 
it  will  be  thought  that  I  ought  to  say  a 
word  about  the  enamel.  I  have,  in  a 
former  letter,  given  a  list  of  materials 
from  which  all  enamels  are  made,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own,  but  I  suppose  the  com¬ 
bination  of  those  materials  to  form  the 
enamel  will  be  latin  to  your  readers, 
and  if  I  had  given  in  this  letter  the 
exact  recipe  for  the  best  enamel  I  know 
of,  it  would  have  served  no  good  pur¬ 
pose,  for  it  might  have  failed  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  and  thereby  have  brought 
me  into  discredit.  As  a  case  in  point,  I 
have  had  an  application  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  America  to  send  enamel  ready 
for  use  to  be  tried  on  his  clay.  This 
course  I  objected  to,  for  reasons  fully 
set  forth  in  these  letters,  and  which  may 
fully  proved  when  I  received  his  clay 
here,  as  I  had  to  make  several  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  enamel  before  I  could  make 
it  fasten  to  the  clay.  So  you  will  see 
that  to  do  this  is  quite  misleading,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  results  would  be  failure  and 
dissatisfaction,  but  I  am  wishful  that 
the  information  contained  in  these 
letters  should  bear  fruit,  and  that  any 
firm  wishing  to  pursue  the  matter  fur¬ 
ther  should  realize  all  the  benefits  that 
I  am  quite  sure  is  contained  in  it. 
Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  try  any  clay 


of  conclusion  I  think  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  I  have  put  the  matter  in  the 
plainest  possible  way.  I  have  not  used 
terms  and  phrases  that  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  most  ordinary  understand¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  not  laid  down  any  for¬ 
mula  that  I  cannot  myself  explain. 

What  I  have  written  is  the  results  of 
my  own  personal  research,  investigation 
and  experience,  covering  a  good  few 
years.  I  have  pointed  out  the  rocks 
and  shales,  and  the  channels  to  be 
avoided,  whilst  the  path  to  success  is 
put  before  your  readers  as  plain  as  writ¬ 
ten  matter  can  put  it,  and  I  hope  I  may 
have  contributed  something  that  will 
tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  views 
and  ideas  of  enameled  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  though  your  readers  will  not 
jump  into  enameled  brickmaking  just 
as  they  might  jump  into  their  grand¬ 
father’s  boots,  yet  my  opinion  is  that 
any  man  laying  claim  to  a  fair  amount 
of  intelligence  in  brickmaking,  with  the 
tbe  information  contained  in  these 
letters,  with  that  which  is  within  his 
reach,  should  be  able,  after  a  very  short 
time,  to  make  enameled  bricks. 

Manager. 


ECONOMY  IN  BRICKWORK. 

T\N  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the 
^  late  Convention  at  Washington, 
there  was  drawn  from  the  Question  Box,  a 
“suggestion”  which,  briefly  stated,  was 
the  demand  for  an  8x8-inch  pressed 
brick,  to  be  used  as  a  header,  or  binder, 
tying  the  front  (or  pressed)  brick  se¬ 
curely  to  the  backing  without  marring 
the  beauty  of  the  wail,  and  at  the  same 


the  brick  a  place  to  insert  one  end  of 
the  strip,  which  should  be  bent  at  right 
angles  with  the  part  that  extends  across, 
and  over  the  next  adjoining  course  of 
common  brick. 

The  trouble  with  the  metallic  binder 
is,  the  mason  so  often  forgets  (?)  to  use 
them.  The  writer  knows  of  instances 
where  fronts  have  gone  up  the  first 
story  before  the  binders  were  thought 
of,  although  they  had  been  specified  by 
the  Architect  to  be  placed  in  every  fifth 
course. 

In  other  cases,  which  have  come  un¬ 
der  his  observation,  not  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  binders  were  used, 
which  should  have  been  used  to  make  a 
good  and  substantial  job. 

The  system  of  clipping  is  good  in  its 
way  but  first,  taking  into  consideration 
the  time  it  takes  to  clip  the  pressed 
brick,  which  according  to  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  is  5  per  cent. 

Second, — the  loss  by  breakage  in  the 
effort  to  clip,  which  is  another  5  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  Pressed  Brick. 

Third, — the  clipping  of  the  common 
brick  binder  which  is  another  5  per 
cent,  of  the  labor  of  backing  up — we 
have  quite  a  margin  to  induce  the  use 
of  the  8£x8£  brick,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strength  added  to  the  walls  by  using  a 
solid  binder. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  brick  is  being 
recognized  by  our  best  Architects  and 
we  now  often  see  specifications  in  offices 
calling  for  this  “binder”  where  two  years 
ago  any  one  suggesting  its  use  was 
treated  as  a  novice,  and  his  ideas  on  the 
subject,  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  St 


that  may  be  sent  to  me,  carriage  fully 
paid,  and  having  definitely  determined 
what  is  suitable  in  each  case,  to  return 
samples  to  the  sender  free  of  all  cost  or 
charge.  After  this  I  will  send  a  sample 
of  enamel  ready  for  use  for  a  small 
charge  to  cover  expenses,  to  be  followed 
by  the  recipes  to  make  white  and  all 
colors  of  enameled  bricks  with  working 
— drawing  of  a  kiln  to  burn  them  in  by 
arrangement.  The  editor  has  my  ad¬ 
dress,  and  now,  Mr.  Editor,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  my  task  is  done.  By  way 


time,  increasing  its  strength  and  sol¬ 
idity. 

The  “Suggestor”  does  not  seem  aware 
that  the  trouble  “that  all  pressed  brick 
fronts  crack,  and  shift  away  from  the 
common  brick”  might  be  obviated,  by 
“clipping,”  as  illustrated  in  the  “old 
style,”  of  the  accompanying  cut,  or  by 
the  use  of  metallic  binders,  which,  in  a 
measure  answer  the  same  purpose  and 
when  properly  used,  are  effective — pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  the  metal  strip  is 
shaped  properly,  and  there  is  made  in 


Louis,  were  the  pioneers  in  this  line,  as 
in  many  others,  and  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  trade  in  their  catalogue  of 
1888.  It  rested  there  for  some  time,  but 
awoke  from  its  lethargy  and  is  now 
indestructibly  represented  in  buildings 
in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Seattle  and  intermediate  points.  Its 
use  is  also  shown  in  accompanying  cut 
as  “New  Style”  and  needs  no  comment. 

It  is  known  by  the  Hydraulic  Co.  as 
No.  223  or  the  Flemish  Bond  Brick, 
and  is  sold  for  about  twice  the  price 
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of  a  regular  Standard  Pressed  Brick. 

The  above  information  will  probably 
reach  “suggestor”  and  all  interested, 
provided  you  deem  it  important  enough 
for  publication.  “Novice.” 


THE  SERGEANT  BLUFF  AND  SIOUX 
CITY  BRICK  COMPANY’S  WORKS. 

HE  Sergeant  Bluff  &  Sioux  City  Brick 
Company’s  Works  are  situated  on 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  seven  miles  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  the  factory  is 
connected  with  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad  by  2,750  feet  of  switches,  one 
running  south  of  the  kilns,  one  north  of 
kilns,  and  one  to  the  boiler  rooms  for 
coal  purposes.  This  makes  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  system,  as  the  kilns  can  be 


fourteen  feet  above  them.  Here  the 
clay  is  thrown  down  on  a  platform  and 
from  thence  shoveled  into  the  dry  pans 
by  four  men,  two  to  each  pan.  After 
the  clay  is  crushed,  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
floor  above  by  an  endless  cup  elevator 
to  the  pug  mill,  and  from  there  down 
again  into  the  brick  machine,  which  is 
a  Penfield  No.  20  plunge  machine, 
capacity  60  to  80,000  per  day.  From 
the  machine,  the  green  brick  are  placed 
in  cars,  nine  high,  each  car,  holding  500 
brick,  and  run  into  the  steam  dry  house. 
Each  car  with  the  brick  still  upon  it 
remains  in  the  dry  house  36  to  48 
hours,  and  are  then  trammed  on  move- 
able  tracks  direct  to  the  kilns. 

The  whole  plant  covers  a  wonderfully 
small  space,  being  very  compact,  and 


and  is  as  different  as  possible  from  a 
brick  “yard”  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  term.  The  factory  was  planned 
and  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Brown,  who  is  the  present 
manager.  Mr.  Brown  is  young  in  the 
“craft”  but  is  no  “silk  stocking”  manager; 
can  be  found  any  day  at  the  factory 
with  his  working  clothes  on,  takes  great 
pride  in  his  works,  and  is  a  progressive 
man,  determined  to  improve  his  product 
whenever  possible. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  17. 

DEAR  WILL:  Atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure,  and  its  effects  on  fuel,  did 
not  receive  the  consideration  I 
intended  in  my  last  letter.  I  will,  there- 


emptied  from  either  end  and  loaded 
directly  upon  the  cars  for  shipment. 
The  kiln  plant  consists  of  five  Eudaly 
down  draft  kilns,  and  one  Radford 
Continuous  kiln,  the  former  holding 
220.000  brick  each,  and  the  latter  having 
14  chambers  of  a  combined  capacity  of 
336,000,  the  kiln  turning  out  a  chamber 
every  week  day,  or  24,000  per  day. 

The  Radford  kiln  is  used  for  common 
brick  only,  and  the  Eudaly  kilns  for 
paving  brick. 

The  bank  is  of  blue  wedge  clay  or 
shale,  40  feet  high  above  the  yard  level, 
and  100  feet  below,  so  the  supply  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  material 
is  excavated  with  a  Barnhart  steam 
shovel,  thrown  into  cars  of  2£  yards 
capacity,  and  hauled  up  an  inclined 
track  with  a  wire  rope  attached  to  a 
steam  drum,  into  the  machine  house 
opposite  the  two  dry  pans,  and  about 
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yet  arranged  so  that  the  product  is 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  hand 
labor.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  is 
40,000  pavers  and  24,000  common  brick 
each  day,  most  of  the  labor  being  on 
the  task  system. 

The  pavers  are  of  particular  toughness 
and  density,  the  strain  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  fracture  being  180,000  pounds,  and 
the  absorption  practically  nothing. 

The  market  is  a  home  one,  Souix 
City,  now  under  contract  for  paving, 
which  will  take  4,000,000,  and  further 
lettings  will  be  made  in  the  spring. 
This  is  one  of  the  cities  which  has  had 
an  extended  experience  with  wood 
blocks,  but  if  another  contract  of  the 
kind  were  proposed,  there  would  be  a 
popular  uprising  against  such  a  waste  of 
the  tax-payers  money. 

This  plant  is  par  excellence  a  brick 
factory,  can  be  run  300  days  in  the  year, 


fore,  briefly  refer  to  it  again,  and  then 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  slow  and 
rapid  combustion,  which  may  have  its 
extremes  fixed,  one  with  the  rusting  or 
oxiding  of  metals,  and  the  other  with 
the  combustion  of  explosive  mixtures. 

The  height  of  the  barometric  column 
always  balances  the  height  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  atmospheric  column,  due  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  temperature.  In 
former  letters  I  have  shown  you  that 
air  expands  one-four  hundred  and  nine¬ 
tieth  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  that  it 
is  heated,  and  conversely  it  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  same  ratio  for  each  degree 
that  it  is  cooled.  Cooling  and  pressure 
produce  the  same  results  on  air  and 
gases  generally.  Atmospheric  pressure 
varies  in  this  section  of  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  about  one  pound  per 
square  inch,  or  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  square  inch.  You  will 
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easily  perceive  that  compressed  air 
contains  more  oxygen  than  uncom¬ 
pressed,  and  will  therefore  oxidize  or 
consume  more  fuel,  and  from  what  has 
been  said  before  you  will  understand 
the  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure 
at  different  attitudes  above  sea  level, 
thus  when  the  barometer  stands  at  thirty 
inches  at  sea  level  it  would  stand  at 
about  twenty-nine  inches  if  elevated 
1,000  feet,  the  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  and  as  the  air  becomes  rarified  as 
we  ascend,  considerably  more  than  1,000 


feet,  we  should  have  the  mercury  at 
about  1£  inches  and  the  density  of  air 
one-sixteenth  of  sea  level  density,  here 
we  should  require  4,000  to  4,800  feet  of 
air  to  burn  one  pound  of  coal.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  inaccessible  height,  for, 
even  if  such  an  atmosphere  would  sus¬ 
tain  life,  pure  oxygen  would  sink  in 
such  rarified  air,  for  at  this  elevation  air 
is  lighter  than  hydrogen.  From  what 
has  been  said  above,  you  will  see  that 
one-half  of  the  atmosphere  lies  below 
the  18,000  feet  line.  If  the  density  of 


PRESSURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AT  DIF- 


FERENT  LEVELS. 

Height  above 
the  sea  in 
miles. 

Height  of  Bar¬ 
ometer  in 
inches. 

Density 
of  air.  sea 
level=l. 

Pressure 
in  lbs  to 
sq.  in. 

0. 

30. 

1 

15. 

3.4 

15. 

\ 

7.5 

6.8 

7.5 

1 

4 

3.75 

10.2 

3.75 

i 

1.875 

13.6 

1.87 

1-16 

.9375 

51.0 

.0009  1- 

-32768 

.0004 

The  extreme  heights  and  densities 
given  above  are,  of  course,  out  of 


feet  will  be  required  for  the  next  inch 
of  fall  in  the  mercury,  and  so  the  dis¬ 
tance  above  sea  level  keeps  on  augment¬ 
ing  until,  at  the  height  of  about  18,000 
feet,  the  column  of  mercury  is  only 
fifteen  inches  high,  and  the  density  of 
the  air  is  only  one  half;  at  this  height 
then,  instead  of  250  to  300  feet  of  air  to 
burn  one  bushel  of  coal,  we  should  re¬ 
quire  500  to  600  cubic  feet  to  do  it,  and 
and  at  four  times  this  height,  or  72,000 
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the  atmosphere  were  the  same  above  as 
at  sea  level,  its  limit,  instead  of  being 
fifty  miles,  would  only  be  about  5.2 
miles  high.  The  following  table  I 
copied  from  “Natural  Philosophy”,  by 
S.  A.  Norton,  A.  M.,  a  book  I  think  you 
would  be  much  interested  in.  It  is 
elementary,  well  written  and  nicely 
ly  illustrated.  The  table  is  prepared  to 
show  the  decrease  in  density  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  as  the  height  increases. 


question  when  we  come  down  to  the 
fuel  question.  Seven  miles  is  a  very 
perilous  height  for  experienced  aeron¬ 
auts.  There  are,  however,  some  intelli¬ 
gent  brick  manufacturers  out  in  Colora¬ 
do  who  might  give  us  some  information 
as  to  how  atmosphere  pressure  effects 
them  in  their  burning,  etc.  Some  of 
them  were  formerly  Eastern  briekmak- 
ers  and  burners,  and  are  now  10,000  feet 
above  their  former  level,  drying  and 
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burning  bricks  with  an  atmosphere  of 
only  three-fourths  of  the  density  they 
were  accustomed  to  down  East,  and  they 
must — according  to  the  natural  laws 
use  one-fourth  more  volume  of  air  for  the 
complete  combustion  of  a  given  weight 
of  coal.  This,  however,  is  easily  over¬ 
come  in  several  ways,  increasing  the 
draft  being  the  simplest.  Trusting  to 
the  kindness  of  some  of  the  Colorado 
brethren  for  their  practical  observations 
on  this  subject,  I  refrain  at  present  from 
further  theorizing  on  it,  and  will  now 
pass  on  to 

SLOW  COMBUSTION. 

Some  of  the  phases  of  combustion  are 
not  known  as  such  by  the  majority  of 
mankind,  so  accustomed  are  we  all  to 
see  energetic  combustion,  accompanied 
bp  high  temperature,  appealing  to  our 
senses  of  sight  and  feeling,  that  we  neg¬ 
lect  the  slower,  undemonstrative  mani¬ 
festations.  For  instance,  we  look  on  the 
rusting  of  iron  or  steel  with  perfect  in¬ 
difference  as  far  as  combustion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and,  moreover,  I  know  a  great 
many  who  are  very  slow  to  admit  that 
heat  is  generated  thereby,  none  of  them 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen.  This 
appeals  to  their  senses,  but  they  object 
when  rusting  is  pronounced  identical  in 
every  respect  except  the  speed ,  they 
feel  no  heat  and  see  no  light,  and  conse¬ 
quently  reject  the  theory  as  untenable. 

It  is  quite  as  unreasonable  to  deny 
movement  to  the  hour  hand  of  a  watch 
or  any  other  slow  movement  undiscern- 
able  to  the  sight.  To  rely  on  the  sense 
of  feeling  in  the  examination  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  one  of  the  most  misleading 
things  an  enquirer  can  do.  I  have  in 
previous  letters  pointed  out  this  fact, 
but  will  again  dwell  on  it  for  a  short 
time,  because  there  is  such  a  tendency 
to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  ignore  the 
knowledge  that  lies  beyond  them. 

I  shall  only  give  you  two  experiments 
which  you  must  try  for  yourself,  nay,  I 
think  you  have  tried  one  of  them  scores 
of  times,  and  so  has  everybody  I  think. 

Ex.  1.  Walk  into  a  cold  room  that  is 
carpeted  and  that  has  a  bare  heaith- 
stone.  You  must  walk  in  with  warm, 
bare  feet;  you  experience  little  incon¬ 
venience  while  you  are  on  the  carpet, 
but  step  on  the  hearthstone  and  you 
immediately  experience  a  great  change 
which  your  sense  of  feeling  plainly  in¬ 
forms  you  is  a  change  of  temperature;  if 
you  now  test  the  temperature  of  the 
carpet  and  hearthstone  you  will  find 


them  practically  the  same.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  in  this  instance  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  overthrows  the  evidence  of  the 
sense  of  feeling  or  of  touch. 

Ex.  2.  Take  a  basin  of  hot  water  that 
you  can  just  bear  your  hand  in;  take 
another  basin  of  snow  into  which  mix  a 
little  salt:  have  two  other  basins  ready, 
with  cold  water  in  each,  of  the  same 
temperature;  now  dabble  in  the  hot 
water  with  one  hand  and  in  the  snow 
and  salt  with  the  the  other  for  a  minute 
or  two,  then  immerse  each  hand  in  the 
basins  containing  cold  water,  and  what 
does  your  sense  of  feeling  inform  you? 

It  informs  you  that  one  basin  contains 
warm  water  and  the  other  contains  very 
cold. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  an 
extract  or  two  from  Prof.  Tyndall’s  Six 
Lectures  on  Light:  “The  human  mind 
however,  is  so  constituted  and  so  edu¬ 
cated  as  regards  natural  things  that  it 
can  never  rest  satisfied  with  this  out¬ 
ward  view  of  them.  Brightness  and 
freshness  take  possession  of  the  mind 
when  it  is  crossed  by  the  light  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  show  the  facts  of  Natuieto 
be  organically  connected.  *  * 

In  doing  this  we  shall  learn  that  the 
life  of  the  experimental  philosopher  is 
twofold.  He  lives  in  his  vocation  a  life 
of  the  senses,  using  his  hand,  eyes,  and 
ears  in  his  experiments,  but  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  that  now  before  us  carries  him 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  senses. 

*  *  To  realize  this  subsensible 

world,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  the  mind 
must  possess  a  certain  pictorial  power. 

It  has  to  visualize  the  invisible.  It 
must  be  able  to  form  definite  images  of 
the  things  which  that  subsensible  world 

contains.  *  *  *  Tf  the  Pic' 

ture  be  correct  the  phenomena  are  ac¬ 
counted  for.  A  physical  theory  has 
been  enunciated  which  unites  and  ex¬ 
plains  all. 

This  conception  of  physical  theory 
implies,  as  you  perceive,  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
this  word,  which  seems  to  render  so 
many  respectable  people,  both  in  the 
ranks  of  science  and  out  of  them,  un¬ 
comfortable.  Without  imagination  we 
cannot  take  a  step  beyond  the  bourne 
of  the  mere  animal  world,  perhaps  not 
even  to  the  edge  of  this.  But  in  speak¬ 
ing  thus  of  imagination,  I  do  not  mean 
a  riotous  power  which  deals  capriciously 
with  facts,  but  a  well  ordered  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  power,  whose  sole  function  it  is 
to  form  conceptions  which  the  intellect 
imperatively  demands.  Imagination 


thus  exercised  never  really  severs  itself 

from  the  world  of  fact.” 

I  have  been  prompted  to  this  digres¬ 
sion  by  a  consciousness  of  your  preference 

for  the  exceedingly  practical  side,  and 
your  tendency  to  ignore  the  theoretical 
side,  and  to  put  yourself  under  the 
guidance  of  what  is  known  as  “good 
practical  horse  sense,”  which  is  all  very 
well  just  so  far,  but  let  me  remind  you 
that  your  course  is  very  limited,  indeed, 
if  you  despise  the  assistance  of  theory. 

Now,  to  return  to  slow  combustion, 
and  we  will  commence  with  very  slow 
combustion,  the  oxidation  of  some  of 
the  metals,  the  rusting  of  iron, 
for  instance.  I  think  I  have  told  you 
before  that  there  is  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  ounce  on  a  bundle  of  wire 
exposed  to  the  weather,  as  there  is  by 
burning  iron  wire  in  oxygen  gas  until 
an  ounce  of  oxide  is  formed.  The  sense 
of  feeling  can  at  no  time  discover  any 
heat  generated  by  this  rusting,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  there,  and  if  it  could  be  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  wire  instead  of  being  dis¬ 
persed  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,. it  would 
certainly  get  the  bundle  red  hot,  and  be 
evident  to  both  the  senses  of  sight  and 
feeling.  If  you  think  over  it  a  little 
you  will  soon  see  why  no  sensible 
heat  is  generated.  Think  of  the  time 
it  will  take  to  accumulate  an  ounce  of 
mst  on  a  bundle  of  wire,  say  one  pound 
in  weight.  The  burning  of  the  other 
wire  in  oxygen  gas  occupied  one  min¬ 
ute  of  time,  and  generated,  perhaps,  100 
units  of  heat.  The  rusting  wire  takes  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  to  generate 
these  100  units  of  heat,  these  strung  out 
over  a  period  of  two  years  sufficiently 
accounts,  I  think,  for  it  being  insensible 
heat.  There  are  many  other  forms  of 
slow  combustion  which  would  occupy 
several  letters  to  merely  enumerate  them. 
The  oxidizing  of  the  metals,  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  the 
burning  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  are  all  on 
the  same  principle,  and  heat  is  given 
out  in  each  and  every  instance  of  such 
decay  or  oxidation.  In  some  cases  of 
slow  combustion  heat  accumulates  and 
becomes  quite  sensible;  for  example,  in 
a  barnyard,  manure  heaps;  again  an 
accumulation  of  oily  waste;  and  in  a 
cargo  of  coals  in  the  hold  of  a  \essel  oi 
large  stock  stored  on  land. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  slow  combustion 
of  iron,  let  us  take  the  oxidation  or 
burning  of  sodium  and  potassium  ;  these, 
T  need  not  tell  you,  are  not  slow  oxi¬ 
dizers.  On  the  contrary,  they  oxidize 
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very  quickly  and  take  fire  spontaneously 
when  floating  in  water.  Immerse  them 
in  a  liquid  free  from  oxygen  and  they 
are  safe  from  combustion. 

Many  of  the  metals  oxidize  much 
slower  than  iron;  for  example,  tin,  lead, 
zinc  and  copper,  while  gold,  silver  and 
platinum  are  positively  difficult  to 
oxidize. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
quick  combustion,  passing  the  medium 
rates,  which  have  been  dealt  with  in 
previous  letters,  and  to  which  I  must 
refer  you.  Yours  Paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon, 
(to  be  continued.) 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRY  CLAY 
PRESS  ERICK. 

THE  subject  assigned  to  me  ‘‘The 
Manufacture  of  Dry  Press  Erick” 
is  one  with  which  many,  perhaps 
all,  of  you  are  familiar.  A  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  however  is  not  out  of 
place. 

The  process  is  pressing  dry  or  semi¬ 
dry  clay  into  perfect  bricks;  solid  and 
ready  for  the  kiln,  instead  of  using 
water,  pugging  the  clay,  drying  the 
bricks,  etc.,  in  the  old  way  to  accomplish 
the  same  results. 

A  few  years  ago  in  many  localities 
among  old  brickmakers  a  prejudice 
existed  against  brick  made  by  the  dry 
clay  process.  It  was  asserted  that  bricks 
made  in  this  manner  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Even  going  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  them  worthless. 

Within  my  experience  upon  exhibit¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  bricks  made  by  the 
dry  clay  process  I  have  been  flatly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  brickmakers  of  the  old 
school  who  asserted  that  they  knew 
beyond  question  that  no  such  bricks 
could  be  made  without  the  use  of  water 
and  a  repress.  They  were,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  candid  in  their  belief,  but  now  a  days 
one  rarely  meets  with  a  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  that  is  entirely  ignorant  upon 
this  subject. 

The  prejudice  existing  some  years  ago 
was  not  without  reason. 

At  that  time  at  points  remote  from 
the  large  cities,  attempts  were  made  to 
manufacture  such  bricks  by  use  of  light 
and  inferior  machinery  incapable  of 
sufficient  pressure.  The  clay  was  not 
properly  pulverized  and  in  many  cases 
the  bricks  were  not  properly  burnt. 

Of  course,  the  man  who  purchased 
the  machinery  supposed,  when  he  had 
purchased,  that  his  fortune  was  made. 
He  expected  to  be  far  ahead  of  his 


brothers  who  stuck  to  the  old  process, 
and  he  pronounced  the  half  burned 
shaky  specimen  produced  a  brick,  and 
insisted  that  it  was  good  enough. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  some  honest 
brickmaker  who  was  selling  good  bricks 
made  by  the  old  process  denounced 
both  him  and  his  process.  He  would 
be  serving  both  his  patrons  and  himself 
a  good  turn  by  doing;  so. 

Now,  however,  with  the  right  quality 
of  clay,  proper  machinery  and  correct 
burning,  bricks  are  produced  by  this 
process  for  building  purposes  that  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  for  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  massive 
buildings  erected  at  all  the  large 
business  centers.  Notably,  those  of 
great  height  in  the  World’s  Fair  City 
where  they  are  specified  by  Architects, 
not  only  for  their  beauty  but  because  of 
their  durability  and  strength  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  enormous  crushing  weight 
sustained  in  buildings  of  such  towering 
height. 

The  methods  of  fitting  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  dry  clay  brick  vary. 

I  don’t  know  as  I  can  better  explain 
the  process  than  to  give  a  description  of 
a  new  and  modern  plant  for  the  prod¬ 
uction  of  the  finer  grades  of  such  brick 
that  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting.  The  proprietor  after  years  of 
experience  in  the  dry  clay  brickmaking 
at  St.  Louis  decided  upon  a  new  plant 
and  it  has  been  in  operation  the  past 
season. 

He  remarked:  “I  have  worked  for 
years  at  a  disadvantage  at  my  old  works, 
and  in  my  new  works  I  intend  to  have 
all  modern  appliances,  and  hope  to 
make  the  works  second  to  none  in  this 
countiy.” 

He  purchased  about  80  acres  of  fine 
clay  land,  apparently  inexhaustable, 
near  the  railroad  about  15  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  Underlying  the  land  is  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  quality  of  coal,  at  a  cost 
of  50  cents  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
kilns.  Facing  the  railroad  are  eight 
covered  kilns  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  capacity  each.  The  kilns  are  all 
connected  with  pipes  in  order  to  dry 
and  water  smoke  the  brick  by  utilizing 
the  waste  heat  from  one  kiln  to  another. 

A  tram  way  runs  from  the  coal  mine  on 
an  incline,  and  his  coal  is  delivered 
from  the  mine  to  the  kilns  with  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  transportation  except  the 
services  of  a  boy  to  ride  down  with  the 
car  and  set  the  brake  when  it  arrives  at 
destination. 

A  railroad  side  track  extends  the 


length  of  his  kilns  and  bricks  can  be 
loaded  on  cars  from  kiln.  Across  from 
the  kilns  is  a  substantial  thiee  story 
brick  building.  This  is  his  engine 
house  and  machine  room,  where  the 
clay  is  pulverized  and  made  into  brick, 
in  fact,  it  is  as  he  terms  it,  a  “brick 
factory,”  not  a  “brick  yard.” 

At  both  ends  of  this  factory  extend 
commodius  clay  sheds.  The  ground 
contiguous  slopes  towards  these  sheds, 
and  the  clay  on  these  slopes  is  first  cut 
into  small  furrows  with  a  disc  harrow, 
then  allowed  time  to  dry.  When  prop¬ 
erly  dried  or  cured,  it  is  scraped  under 
the  sheds  with  a  drum  excavator  opera¬ 
ted  by  one  man  and  a  span  of  horses. 

This  drum  excavator  is  self  loading, 
and  started  at  the  top  of  the  slope  will 
take  an  even  cut  from  top  of  slope  to 
bottom,  loading  itself  with  about  a  yard 
of  clay  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
slope,  which  is  dumped  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  the  facility  of  an  ordinary 
dump-cart. 

The  clay  thus  accumulated  is  not 
from  one  section  of  clay  land  as  it  would 
be  if  it  was  shoveled  on  a  cart,  but  is  a 
fair  sample  of  all  of  it  from  top  to 
bottom  of  slope.  Hence  brick  made 
from  clay  accumulated  in  this  manner 
should  be  uniform  in  color  and  tex¬ 
ture. 

The  saving  by  this  method  of  gather¬ 
ing  clay  is  considerable.  It  would 
require  several  laborers  with  shovels, 
with  man  and  team  added  to  accomplish 
the  same  results,  and  then  your  clay 
would  not  be  taken  from  clear  across 
your  slope. 

The  harvested  clay  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  under  shed  until  a 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  to  have  it 
undergo  the  sweating  process,  thus 
evening  the  temperature  throughout 
and  obviating  a  streak  of  dry  and  a 
streak  of  moist  clay  appearing  in  the 
brick. 

When  the  clay  undercover  is  properly 
cured  it  is  conveyed  by  a  screw  con¬ 
veyor  to  the  pulverizers. 

At  these  works  rollers  are  used  of 
differential  speed  for  the  first  process. 
The  clay  after  passing  through  these 
rollers  is  elevated  by  bucket  elevators  to 
the  top  of  the  factory,  and  passes 
into  the  disintegrators.  The  disinte¬ 
grators  used  there  consist  of  a  funnel 
shaped  perforated  steel  jacket  with  steel 
wire  brushes  revolving  perpendicularl 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  inside 
jacket. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  353.] 
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another  improvement. 

The  New  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 

HE  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing  is  an  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  improved  soft- 
clay  brick  machine  now  being 
manufactured  by  the  Anderson 
foundry  &  Machine  Works  of 
Anderson,  Ind.,  a  firm  well  and 
favorably  known  to  American  brick- 
makers  as  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Chief  Brick  Machine,  a  machine  that 
for  years  ha<  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class.  The  Ntw  An¬ 
derson  is  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  it,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  per¬ 
fection  of  mechanism 
for  the  production  of 
first-class  brick  from 
any  clay  that  can  be 
worked  by  hand  or  any 
similar  process. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Method  of  Construct¬ 
ion  and  Operation 
of  the  New 
Anderson. 

The  pugging  cylinder 
of  this  machine  is  42 
inches  in  diameter  and 
52  inches  high,  made  of 
heavy  boiler  plates.  The 
main  or  pugging  shaft, 
whnh  is  of  steel  3/^ 
inches  in  diameter,  is 
provided  with  ten  sets  of 
steel  knives,  which  make 
one  complete  revolution 
for  each  mold  of  six 
bricks  each,  which  gives 
the  machine  from  two  to 
four  times  the  pugging 
capacity  of  other  ma¬ 
chines.  and  enables  it  to 
work  any  ordinary  clay 
direct  from  the  bank 
without  the  additional 
use  of  a  pug  mill.  The 
lower  end  of  the  pugging 
shaft  is  provided  rvith 
two  powerful  wipers, 
which,  even  without  the 
assistance  of  the  weight 
of  the  great  volume  of 
clay  above,  would  be 

suflicient  to  force  the  . — 

clay  out  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  pugging  cylinder 
through  an  oblong  opening  into  the  press 
chamber,  and  under  the  vertical  plunge 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  plungei 
descends  upon  it  the  opening  in  the  pug¬ 
ging  cylinder  through  which  the  clay  has 
been  forced  by  the  wipers,  is  closed  up, 
thus  preventing  the  clay  from  being 
forced  backward  and  upward  into  the 
pugging  cylinder  again.  This  being  ac¬ 
complished,  the  filling  of  the  molds  is  no 
longer  a  question,  but  an  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty;  the  result  is  that  every  mold 
pushed  out  contains  six  perfect  brick, 
with  square,  sharp  corners,  regardless  of 


how  stiff  or  stubborn  the  clay  may  be. 

Such  results  as  the  above  mentioned  can 
not  be  expected  from  the  use  of  any  of  the 
horizontal  machines,  in  which  the  die  and 

press  chamber  are  on  a  level  with  the  in¬ 
effective  pugging  apparatus,  and  have  no 
wav  of  confining  the  clay,  but  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  being  soft  or  fluid  enough  to 
flow  through  the  die  without  any  great 
amount  ef  resistance. 

To  provide  against  damage  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  in  event  there  would  be  too  much 
clay,  or  an  obstruction  of  any  kind  get 
into  the  pressing  chamber,  the  cross-head 
of  the  plunge  is  provided  with  an  auto- 
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matic  safety,  or  relief  device,  which  has  a 
wide  range  of  adjustment,  by  means  of 
one  set  screw,  at  all  times  easy  of  access. 

The  front  of  the  pressing  chamber  is 
also  provided  with  a  safety  or  stone  door 
which  allows  sto  jes  that  may  get  into  the 
die  to  be  carried  out  by  the  molds  with¬ 
out  doing  them  damage.  This  door  can 
also  be  thrown  open  instantly  at  any  time 
foi  the  purpose  of  removing  grass,  roots 
or  any  other  obstruction  that  get  into  the 
chamber  and  obstruct  the  die. 

The  pressure  upon  the  clay  when  filling 
the  molds  is  direct,  and  each  brick  re¬ 


ceives  an  equal  amount  of  pressure.  The 
length  of  the  stroke  of  the  plunge  is  easily 
regulated  by  a  graduated  slide  within 
easy  reach  of  tha  capper.  If  it  is  desired 
to  run  the  pugging  shaft  independently 
when  first  starting  the  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  cylinder  or  pugging 
the  clay,  the  movement  of  the  plunge  can 
be  arrested  by  removing  a  pin  secured  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  same  by  a  small 
chain.  The  table  upon  which  the  molds 
are  delivered  is  supported  by  two  lock 
eccentrics  placed  upon  a  heavy  steel  shaft 
underneath  it,  and  can  be  lowered  by 
throwing  back  the  lever  UL”  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  take  out  a  mold, 
when  machine  is  not  in 
motion.  The  mold  push, 
which  is  very  strong  and 
simple  in  construction,  is 
fixed  at  rear  of  base  and 
so  arranged  that  the 
molds  are  carried  for¬ 
ward  with  steady  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  return  or 
backward  movement  of 
the  push  is  quick,  which 
gives  the  mold  sander 
ample  time  to  get  an¬ 
other  mold  in  position, 
before  it  starts  forward 
again.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  automatic 
relief  device,  which  is  a 
safeguard  against  the 
breaking  of  molds, 
should  they  become 
caught  or  jammed. 

THE  NEW  ANDERSON  NOT 
AN  EXPERIMENT, 

But  a  demonstrated 
success.  It  is  constructed 
upon  thoroughly  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  based  up¬ 
on  a  practical  experience 
of  many  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery. 

Be  fore  placing  the  N ew 
Anderson  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  demonstrate 
its  good  qualities,  placed 
a  number  of  them  on 
different  yards,  where 
they  were  tested  most 
thoroughly  and  imparti¬ 
ally,  and  at  the  end  of 
an  entire  season’s  trial 
their  excellent  work, 
strength  and  durability, 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  capacity  of  the  New  Anderson  *s 
limited  only  by  the  facilities  for  taking 
ca“  of  the  product.  It  is  so  perfectly  con¬ 
structed  mechanically  that  the  amount  o 
power  required  to  operate  it  has  been  re¬ 
duce  1  to  the  minimum.  To  operate  the 
brick  machine  alone  but  from  six  to  eight 
liorse-power  is  required,  according  W  th 
nature  of  tne  clay  used.  The  manufactur- 
ers  also  make  other  brick  and  tile  machin¬ 
ery  and  a  full  line  of  brickyard  supplies, 
as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  their  ads.  on 
pages  384-393.  Readers  of  the  ELA.Y- 
Worker  are  urgently  requested  to  write 
to  the  Anderson  Foundry  and  Macnine 
Works,  Anderson,  Ind.,  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  Mention  this  paper. 
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The  clay  comes  from  this  disintegrator 
whipped  very  fine.  If  it  had  been  flaked 
in  passing  through  the  rollers  the  steel 
wire  brushes  have  thoroughly  disinte¬ 
grated  the  flakes,  still  there  may  be 
shotty  lumps  that  would  show  on  the 
face  of  the  bricks  if  not  removed.  Great 
pressure  will  not  prevent  these  lumps 
from  showing,  and  while  the  bricks  may 
be  just  as  durable  their  beauty  would 
be  marred  if  the  face  was  not  free  from 
a  visible  defect,  and  we  are  attempting 
to  make  perfect  pressed  brick. 

To  obviate  this  a  wire  screen  set  at 
proper  angle  receives  the  clay  from  the 
disintegrator.  Beneath  the  screen  is  a 
wooden  spout  which  receives  the  clay 
that  is  sufficiently  fine.  The  spout 
empties  into  the  mixer,  the  tailings  or 
coarse  clay  being  re-conveyed  by  an¬ 
other  spout  at  the  end  of  screen  back  to 
the  pulverizing  apparatus  again  to  be 
re-ground. 

It  is  all  important  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  pressed  brick  to  have  your  clay 
of  even  temperature,  and  of  even  quality. 
Hence  the  mixer.  While  the  mixer  is 
comparatively  an  expensive  machine,  in 
furnishing  clay  to  make  fine  brick  it  is 
quite  important. 

It  consists  of  a  box  about  five  feet  in 
diameter  with  an  arm  containing  teeth 
similar  to  a  rake  revolving  around  the 
bottom  of  this  box.  This  stirs  and 
mixes  the  clay  whence  it  is  dropped 
through  two  canvass  spouts  into  the 
hopper  of  the  press  below. 

There  is  nothing  further  to  inspect 
now  in  the  making  of  green  brick,  but 
to  go  below  to  the  machine  room  and 
see  the  bricks  come  from  the  press,  and 
notice  their  quality  and  handling. 

The  presses  stand  in  a  row  a  few  feet 
apart;  they  are  all  working  with  pre¬ 
cision,  and  the  regular  movement  of  the 
toggles  remind  us  of  the  walking  beam 
on  the  Hudson  River  Steamer.  The  press¬ 
es  are  being  supplied  with  a  good  quality 
of  clay,  and  with  each  revolution  up 
comes  four  bricks  from  the  bright  steel 
lined  molds,  each  brick  as  smooth  on  its 
face  as  the  gleaming  steel  coffin  from 
which  it  arises,  and  each  brick  having 
been  tortured  with  fifty  tons  pressure  it 
cannot  escape  the  ordeal  of  fire  that 
awaits  it. 

There  is  method  and  activity  at  these 
works  without  bustle  or  noise.  At  each 
press  is  a  boy  busily  engaged  in  taking 
off  bricks  from  the  table  of  the  press 
and  placing  them  upon  a  spring  truck. 
Each  press  is  provided  with  three  of 
these  trucks,  and  another  boy  handles 


the  trucks  between  the  presses  and  the 
kilns,  leaving  his  loaded  truck  to  be 
emptied  while  he  returns  to  press  with 
the  empty  one  to  find  one  loaded  and 
ready  for  another  trip. 

These  boys  have  become  as  expert  as 
men,  and  will  handle  20,000  brick  in  10 
hours,  between  press  and  kiln. 

The  brick  are  set  at  these  works  three 
on  three  in  order  to  obtain  as  many 
perfect  faces  as  possible. 

I  have  now  gone  as  far  as  I  have  any 
right  to  go.  I  am  not  a  practical 
burner  and  cannot  say  which  is  the 
best  patent  kiln  in  America.  Although 
I  have  conversed  with  many  that  pro¬ 
fess  to  know.  All  I  know  about  burn¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  brick  is  this: 

That  a  few  years  ago  this  seemed  to 
be  the  only  difficulty  to  overcome,  as  to 
dry  clay  press  brick.  Now  there  seems 
to  be  no  more  difficulty  in  burning  such 
brick  than  those  made  by  the  older 
processes. 

That  they  are  denser  and  require 
more  heat  is  not  disputed,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  in  their  manufacture.  The 
fact  that  you  have  a  brick  factory 
instead  of  a  brick-yard  that  can  be 
run  in  any  kind  of  weather,  and  that 
you  are  producing  a  grade  of  brick 
superior  to  the  old,  that  can  be  assorted 
and  ground  and  shipped  long  distances 
at  a  profit  more  than  compensates  for 
the  small  difference  in  fuel,  if  there  is 
difference. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  shown  the 
process  of  making  fine  dry  clay  pressed 
brick.  I  believe  the  dry  clay  process  is 
the  best  for  making  both  fine  and  com¬ 
mon  brick. 

The  apparatus,  kilns,  etc.,  need  not  be 
so  elaborate.  Good  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  common  clamps  and  the 
betterment  of  kilns,  buildings,  etc.,  can 
come  later  if  there  is  economy  or  satis¬ 
faction  in  having  them. 

I  know  of  places  where  good  brick  are 
made  using  the  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  and  last  summer  some  of  the 
plants  I  know  of  made  money  selling 
common  brick  at  $5.50  per  thousand. 

A  word  as  to  making  a  start  in  this 
business  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
first  thing  to  be  absolutely  certain  about 
is  the  clay.  You  want  a  clay  that  will 
work  to  a  good  advantage  on  a 
dry  clay  press  and  that  will  make 
a  good  merchantable  brick  when 
burned.  I  would  advise  any  one  con¬ 
templating  such  an  enterprise  to  inves¬ 
tigate  thoroughly  first,  even  if  you  do  so 
at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 


Clays  differ  so  much  that  pulverizing 
apparatus  good  in  one  clay  may  be 
entirely  inadequate  in  another,  and  a 
proper  preparation  of  your  clay  is 
essential  to  success.  The  kind  of  a 
press  you  need  depends  upon  what  you 
wish  to  accomplish  as  to  capacity,  etc. 
I  have  known  of  plants  that  purchased 
whole  outfits  guaranteed  at  enormous 
expense  that  were  dismal  failures. 
These  are  usually  stock  companies. 
The  stock  holders  are  dazzled  by  prom¬ 
ises  of  fabulous  dividends  and  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  word  of  some  interested  expert 
for  all  of  it. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
polite  attention,  and  will  not  encroach 
further  upon  your  valuable  time. 


Manuracturers  Association,  Feby.,  1892,  by  H.  O 
Wmtney,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  ’  * 


ANCHORAGE  FOR  VENEER  WALLS. 

Ibis  cut  shows  a  method  of  anchor¬ 
ing  brick  work  to  the  outside  of  a  frame 
structure,  which  was  mentioned  in  last 
.  month  s  Clay-Worker.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
view  of  the  anchor.  It  is  made  of  No. 
26  galvanized  iron.  One  side  of  it  at  the 
back  is  formed  so  as  to  be  nailed  to  the 
sheathing.  This  should  be  done  with 
galvanized  iron  nails.  The  triangular 
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part  which  is  turned  up  goes  between 
the  ends  of  the  brick  in  the  vertical 
joint.  The  rest  of  the  iron  lays  flatways 
between  the  brick  and  in  or  between 
the  mortar.  Thus  an  absolute  and  posi¬ 
tive  bond  is  formed.  These  anchors 
should  be  placed  one  to  each  fifth 
course,  and  one  anchor  to  every  other 
brick  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This 
device  has  been  successfully  used,  and 
while  it  costs  a  little  more  than  merely 
driving  nails  into  the  wood,  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory. 

If  inch  and  a  quarter  clout  nails  are 
used,  those  interested  in  the  stability  of 
the  work  can  tell  the  exact  number  of 
anchors  which  are  placed  on  the  wall 
by  viewing  the  nail  ends  on  the  inside 
of  the  sheathing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  ano  adore 

,8  REQUIREO  SUT  W,LL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  EMISSION 
„VEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVATE 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  8E 
BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


Admits  the  Allegation,  But  Wants 
A  Recount. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  have  read  and  re-read  the  letter  in 
the  February  number,  signed  “Keystone,” 
and  call  for  a  recount.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  count  up  the  words  myself,  but 
I  know  Eudaly  and  McCain  used  twice 
as  many  words,  each,  during  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Convention,  as  I  did,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  Brother  Flood  took  up  more 
time  than  all  of  us  put  together.  Still, 
brother  brickmakers,  I  have  enjoyed  it 
all.  The  “chestnuts”  our  Pennsylvania 
friend  alluded  to  have  bothered  me  for 
years  far  more  than  they  have  him.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that,  as  the  years  roll 
on,  the  absence  of  originality,  the  lack 
of  new  things,  the  monotonous  same¬ 
ness  of  our  conventions  are  the  danger¬ 
ous  rocks.  In  the  main  our  methods, 
our  processes  and  our  theories  undergo 
but  little  change,  and  I  have  seriously 
wondered  how  long  the  interest  in  these 
annual  gatherings  could  be  maintained. 
The  few  absolutely  new  ideas  or  inven¬ 
tions  are  of  themselves  insufficient  to 
make  men  travel  from  one  hundred  to 
one  thousand  miles  to  learn  about,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Eudalys,  McCains  ana  Puringtons  will 
have  completely  talked  themselves  out 
and  then  nothing  will  be  left  but  the 
social  part.  This  is  enough  for  me,  and 
would  be  for  Eudaly,  McCain,  Ittner, 
Ives,  Merwin,  Crafts,  the  McAvoys,  the 
Stiles,  Flood,  Dingee,  Morrison,  Adams, 
all  of  our  Washington  brethren  and 
hosts  of  other  royal  men,  whose  friend¬ 
ship  is  among  the  precious  things  of  life 
to  me.  I  own  up  my  mouth  is  the 
least  profitable  but  most  prominent  pait 
of  me,  but  I  was  made  just  that  way, 
and  I  am  too  old  now  for  “Keystone”  to 
change  me  very  much. 

I  leave  here  in  two  hours  for  a  little 
rest  and  recreation  in  the  wilds  of  Wy¬ 
oming.  During  this  trip  I  do  not  expect 
to  care  whether  a  Chambers  or  a  Pen- 
field  is  the  better  machine,  whether 
Pike’s  or  Eudaly’s  kilns  are  the  cheap¬ 
est,  the  most  economical  or  the  best.  I 
shall  not  worry  over  the  price  of  Chicago 
brick,  or  the  quality  of  brick  my  boys 
will  make  during  my  absence,  but  if  I 


meet  any  of  the  members  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  during  my  trip  I  shall 
take  a  deal  of  pleasure  in  calling  their 
attention  to  a  beautiful  silver  flask  and 
its  contents. 

Tell  “Keystone”  to  rub  it  in.  We  all 
deserve  it.  H.  V.  Purington. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  7,  1892. 


Wont  Be  Suppressed. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

“Keystone,”  in  your  last  issue,  attempts 
to  criticise  some  of  the  members  who 
attended  the  last  convention  held  at 
Washington.  He  says  his  recollections 
of  the  convention  were  somewhat  in  a 
whirl.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  his 
article  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  brain  is  in  the  “whirl”  yet.  For 
any  person  who  can  sit  down  and  count 
all  the  words  uttered  at  that  convention 
is  a  fit  subject  for  some  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  fine  buildings  erected  in  the 
“Keystone”  State  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  Now,  if  this  tenderfoot  “Key¬ 
stone”  imagines  he  can  change  or 
amend  the  by-laws  or  extort  a  pledge 
from  either  one  of  the  three  members 
he  has  mentioned  to  voluntarily  become 
dumb,  he  will  be  badly  left,  but  I  would 
seriously  advise  “Keystone,”  before  he 
attends  another  convention  to  take  a 
solemn  pledge  to  sit  in  the  hall  duiing 
the  sessions,  and  not  go  out  so  often  be¬ 
tween  acts  to  see  the  sights,  butpiobably 
it’s  the  first  time  lie  was  so  faraway  from 
his  ma’s  apron  strings;  if  so,  he  is  to 
some  extent  excusable. 

But  to  get  down  to  his  article.  “Chest¬ 
nuts.”  Now,  “Keystone,”  let  me  ask 
you,  are  you  interested  in  some  dryer? 

If  so,  acknowledge  the  corn,  that  you 
hadn’t  the  backbone  to  defend  either 
yourself  or  your  agents  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  would  have  added  just 
3,550  words  more  in  telling  you  what 
he  thinks  of  you,  for  I  think  the  piinci- 
pal  part  of  my  talk  was  about  dryers, 
and  that  is  certainly  no  old  chestnut. 
Now,  “Keystone,”  our  conventions  are 
held  at  the  season  of  the  year  that  brick 
manufacturers  are  not  very  busy,  and  if 
four  days  is  not  enough  time  to  transact 
the  business  in,  let  us  take  six,  for  we 
don’t  intend  to  spend  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  attend  the  convention 
for  the  mere  amusement  of  shaking 
hands,  and  looking  at  each  other,  and 
having  a  big  blow-out. 

Now,  “Keystone,”  the  probability  is 
the  next  convention  will  be  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Old  Kaintuck  has 
nlwtivs  had  the  reputation  of  keeping  in 


stock  a  lot  of  fine  old  whisky.  So  get 
yourself  prepared  for  the  convention, 
and  don’t  allow  your  recollections  to 
get  in  a  whirl,  or  a  whirlwind,  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  wind,  or  those  Ken¬ 
tuckians  will  imagine  you  are  one  of 
those  carpet-baggers  who  inflicted  the 
Capital  with  their  frequent  and  long 
speeches,  or  hadn’t  brains  enough  to  say 
anything  while  there,  but  were  a  holy 
terror  when  they  got  amongst  their 
associates  in  ignorance. 

John  McCain. 

Denver,  Colo. 


Suggestions  for  Future  Work. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

After  returning  home  from  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Washington,  and  leading 
over  again  what  I  heard  there,  a  point 
or  two  has  struck  me  as  being  good  to 
adopt  in  the  future  at  our  Conventions- 
1st.  I  think  we  have  almost  too 
many  papers,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  hurry  to  get  through  with  what 
business  we  have  on  hand  it  does  not 
give  time  enough  for  the  discussion  of 
the  papers  read.  In  several  instances  in 
our  last  Convention,  the  members  were 
cut  off  from  discussion  owing  to  the 
press  of  papers  to  be  read. 

2nd.  Why  not  have  three  sessions  a 
day  instead  of  two.  While  together  let 
us  get  all  of  the  good  out  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  that  we  possibly  can,  and  then 
afterwards  do  all  of  the  visiting  (of  the 
city  in  which  they  are  held)  that  we 
want  to. 

The  Convention  went  off  very  nicely 
indeed,  and  do  not  understand  me,  now 
as  finding  any  fault  for  I  am  not  one  of 
that  kind.  Simply  and  only  making 
suggestions  that  may  possibly  help  us  in 
the  future.  Some  of  the  papers  read 
at  our  recent  Convention  weie  simply 
Grand,  and  among  them  were  notably— 
“Labor  Troubles,  How  to  Avoid  Them, 
by  D.  G.  Harriman,  of  New  York ;  also 
“Brickmaking,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
by  Thos.  Moulding,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  was  my  first  Convention,  as  I 
belong  to  brother  McGraw’s  class,  “Only 
a  four  year  old”  in  the  business,  but 
with  him,  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Did  not  have  any  thing  to  say  in  the 
Covention,  as  my  business  there  was  to 
learn,  and  not  to  teach  men  that  were 
.‘Patriarchs”  in  the  business. 

Allow  me  Mr.  Editor  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  full  report  of  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented  in  the  Clay-Worker. 


Trusting  that  while  I  remain 


♦  Vip 
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brick  business  to  be  able  to  meet  my 
brother  brickmakers  from  year  to  year, 
I  am,  Sincerely  D.  P.  DeLong. 


Yes,  and  Every  Brickmaker  Ought  To. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Washington  Convention, 
and  I  must  say  I  have  been  highly 
entertained.  I  had  intended  to  be  there 
in  the  flesh,  but  sickness  prevented.  Can 
I  become  a  member  by  paying  the  fee 
of  $2.00.?  I  would  like  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  Brickmakers  and 
have  one  of  the  little  souvenir  badges. 
I  take  great  interest  in  any  thing  per¬ 
taining  to  the  working  of  clay  and  I 
think  the  National  Association  has  done 
more  to  elevate  the  business  and  get  it 
out  of  old  ruts  than  any  other  one  thing 
(except  the  Clay-Worker).  The  Clay- 
Worker  first,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  next  and, 
by  the  way,  I  don’t  wish  to  flatter,  but  I 
think  the  Clay-Worker  is  one  of  the 
ablest  trade  journals  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  You  ought  to  be  proud 
of  it,  for  I  am  sure  the  clayworking 
fraternity  appreciate  your  efforts  and 
are  glad  of  your  success. 

Please  let  me  know  about  the  mem¬ 
bership.  Hope  you  may  live  long  and 
prosper.  H.  J.  Cavenaugh. 


Old  and  New  Methods. 

Editor-  Clay-Worker: 

Last  week  a  kindly  invitation  was 
received  to  renew  the  bright  links  that 
bind  the  members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  together;  but  we  cannot  all  re¬ 
lieve  ourselves  at  sight  of  the  numberless 
duties  of  the  present  hour  and  hence  its 
acceptance  in  the  flesh  seemed  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

But  there  has  been  a  new  illustration 
growing  at  the  “Machine  Yard”  across 
the  way  that  has  tended  to  confirm 
“The  Village  Brickmaker”  in  his  old 
fogyism  that  may  be  of  more  than  local 
interest  to  the  craft. 

The  neighbor  formerly  had  a  yard  of 
four  hand  gangs  capable  of  producing 
say  in  good  seasons  1,200,000  brick  for 
which  he  had  a  steady  near-by  market 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
his  friends,  by  reason  of  a  longer  haul,  of 
about  fifty  cents  per  thousand;  and  not 
being  a  manager  of  men,  he  in  an  evil 
hour  concluded  that  both  these  disad¬ 
vantages  would  be  cured  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery. 

Hence  after  an  inspection  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  over  in  New  Jersey  run  on  the 


sausage-stufler  plan  he  introduced  the 
same  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $3,000,  and 
after  two  years  discovered  that  these 
brick  were  not  adapted  to  his  trade  and 
many  other  things  that  the  novice  has 
to  learn ;  the  next  year  he  put  in  an 
upright  square  six-mold  stiff-mud  ma¬ 
chine  that  made  a  very  fair  brick  but 
not  equal  to,  or  satisfying  his  former 
customers;  this  cost  him  $2,000  more ; 
the  past  season  he  has  laid  aside  both 
these  purchases  and  introduced  another 
make  almost  identical  with  his  second 
purchase  at  an  expense  of  a  $1,000  more 
and  added  a  dry  house  and  more  exper¬ 
imental  kilns  costing  $3,000  additional; 
his  original  plant  was  worth  $6,000,  or 
we  have  a  total  outlay  of  $15,000,  and 
allowing  for  working  capital  $5,000,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  to  earn  interest  upon  at 
5  per  cent,  would  be  $1,000.00 

The  machinery  represented  by 
the  $15,000  will  be  entirely 
worn  out  in  ten  years,  in  fact 
the  two  first  bought  machines 
are  very  near  the  scrap  pile  at 
this  writing;  thus  we  find  the 


annual  depreciation  is  1,500.00 

Not  being  an  expert  he  this  sea¬ 
son  employed  a  superintend¬ 
ent  for  1,000.00 

A  salesman  for  800.00 

And  a  yard  boss  for  700.00 


Making  a  total  expense  of  $5,000.00 

Then  his  trade  being  no  larger  than 
when  he  run  the  hand  yard  he  made 
only  1,200,000  brick;  dividing  the  above 
expenses,  his  brick,  without  any  of  the 
usual  expenses,  have  cost  him  $4.16  per 
thousand. 

Now  these  are  the  hard  nuggets,  called 
facts,  and  arise  with  impracticable  peo¬ 
ple  every  day,  in  every  known  business  >' 
they  simply  cannot  see  the  length  of 
their  own  noses.  They  think  because 
one  man  can  make  money  with  a  brick 
machine  that  they  can.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  says  that  all 
men  are  equal  before  the  law ;  but  when 
persons  get  the  idea  into  their  heads 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  all  things; 
that  it  does  not  require  special  training 
and  ability  for  the  various  callings  in 
life ;  they  have  to  be  convinced  by  the 
hard  logic  of  dollars  and  cents  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  two  men  of  equal  capacity 
for  even  a  few  things. 

The  machine  men  would  seem  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  these  experiment¬ 
ers  almost  as  much  as  the  man  who  loses 
his  time  and  money,  and  it  has  often 
seemed  a  singular  fact,  that  they  are 
willing  to  place  their  ware  in  such 


hands,  to  so  soon  become  a  standing  and 
forcible  notice  of  the  failure  of  their 
goods  to  do  what  was  expected  of  them. 
There  are  men  who  can  make  a  success 
of  all  they  touch,  but  the  machine  has 
not  yet  been  built  that  will  make  brick 
unless  it  be  frequently  lubricated  with 
brains,  and  it  mostly  requires  a  first-class 
article,  in  fact,  to  manage  any  industry 
as  diversified  as  the  brick  business  is  at 
the  present  day. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 

From  the  Rockies. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

After  a  pleasant  holiday  of  seven 
weeks  I  have  got  back  to  the  City  of 
Sunshine.  To  say  it  was  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  profit  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
late  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Con¬ 
vention,  held  in  Washington,  would  be 
drawing  it  very  mild,  indeed.  I  don’t 
think  a  single  one  of  those  who  were 
there  regrets  his  expenses,  or  will  soon 
forget  the  hospitable  manner  in  which 
one  and  all  were  entertained  by  their 
brother  brickmakers  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  I  am  afraid  they  have  set  an  ex¬ 
travagant  example  for  any  other  city 
that  may  hereafter  have  the  honor  of 
entertaining  our  convention,  but  they 
have  their  reward  in  knowing  that  each 
of  us  enjoyed  ourselves  and  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  their  kindness;  but  the  members 
who  attended  and  left  their  wives  and 
daughters  at  home  have  experienced 
their  last  trip  of  grass  widower’s  blessed¬ 
ness.  The  kindness  and  overflow  ol 
social  enjoyment  extended  to  the  ladies 
who  were  there  was  of  such  magnitude 
and  appreciated  by  them  so  fully  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  of  us 
to  think  of  attending  a  convention  here¬ 
after  unless  his  better  half  accompanies 
him.  My  opinion  is  they  will  be  form¬ 
ing  auxiliary  associations,  and  will  be 
having  their  say  with  the  rest  of  us. 

After  leaving  Washington  I  spent  a 
few  days  in  Baltimore,  but  not  being 
being  personally  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  brick  manufacturers  there,  I 
didn’t  visit  any  of  their  yards,  but  hied 
myself  along  to  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  (yes,  and  sisterly  love,  also).  There 
I  met  a  great  many  of  my  old  friends, 
but  contented  myself  with  visiting 
Brother  Dingee’s  plant  (you  remember 
him;  the  same  fellow  the  Pittsburgh 
chap  styled  “old  fogie”).  Well,  if  they 
burn  Jim  Dingee  for  an  old  fogie  they 
will  get  enough  wise  ashes  from  his 
remains  to  revolutionize  the  entire  brick 
business  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Think  of  a  man  having  thirty  acres  of 
ground  covered  with  improvements  for 
brickmaking,  and  not  a  pound  of  clay 
on  his  place,  nor  has  there  been  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  and  yet  he  manufac¬ 
tures  thirty-two  millions  of  bricks  annu¬ 
ally,  and  actually  permits  people  to  haul 
the  stuff  to  his  yard  and  dump  it,  pro¬ 
viding  they  pay  him  ten  cents  a  load 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  How  is 
that  for  fogyism?  I  also  spent  a  veiy 
pleasant  time  in  going  through  his 
private  stable  and  taking  a  drive  in  one 
of  his  $3  000  turnouts.  McAvoy,  Flood, 
Siner  and  all  the  rest  of  the  old  Quakers 
were  at  home  and  seemed  happy— all 
full  of  praise  for  the  treatment  they  had 
received  at  Washington. 

I  then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  but  the 
weather  was  so  dreadful  stormy,  with  no 
appearance  of  clearing,  that  I  only 
stayed  one  day  (and  that  in  the  house), 
and  then  started  for  that  wonder  of  all 
cities,  Chicago.  After  arriving  and 
spending  a  couple  of  days  in  looking  at 
some  of  their  dug-outs,  with  sixteen  and 
twenty  stories  on  top,  I  went  around  to 
the  office  of  the  King  of  brickmakers, 
and  found  him  as  jovial  and  happy  as 
usual.  So,  after  some  preliminary  spar¬ 
ring,  I  had  to  consent  to  take  a  trip  to 
Galesburg  and  see  Purington’s  wonder¬ 
ful  plant  (right  here  I  want  to  advise  all 
of  our  brother  brickmakers  to  never,  no 
never,  refuse  Brother  Purington’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  his  works.  He  pays  your  fare, 
provides  a  Pullman  sleeper  for  you,  pays 
your  hotel  bill,  furnishes  the  cigars,  and 
actually  will  follow  you  into  the  baibei 
shop  and  pay  for  your  shave.  When  I 
think  of  it  I  feel  like  jumping  up  and 
going  back  again).  Now,  for  what  I 
saw:  A  bank  of  stuff  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet  high,  that  looks  like  a 
bastard  blue  stone  rock.  This  rock  he 
drills  and  blasts  with  dynamite,  by 
touching  an  electric  button  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  house,  thereby  avoiding  all  acci¬ 
dents  to  his  men.  Two  Chambers  brick 
machines  turning  out  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  bricks  each  for  a  day’s  work,  and 
they  get  through  at  5  o’clock.  One  of 
the  workmen  told  me  that  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  they  get  through  at  4  o’clock. 
Three  Iron  Clad  dryers  and  a  ten-track 
dryer  of  Mr.  Purington’s  own  construc¬ 
tion.  In  this  last-named  dryer  I  saw 
the  bricks  that  were  made  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  come  out  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  perfectly  dry  and  set  in  the 
kiln.  Fifteen  Eudaly  kilns,  all  in  line 
(as  perfect  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  on 
dress  parade),  three  of  them  burning, 


each  one  being  at  a  different  advanced 
stage,  and  not  a  stick  of  wood  or  a  pound 
of  coal  on  the  premises.  ,  Crude  oil  for 
fuel,  and  judging  by  the  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  bricks  piled  out  on  the  yard, 
the  oil  must  answer  the  purpose  to  per¬ 
fection.  You  might  as  well  try  to  break 
a  piece  of  pig  iron  as  to  break  one  of 
Purington’s  vitrified  paving  bricks.  Mr. 
Purington  has  the  most  compact  and 
economical  laid  out  brick  plant  it  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  visit.  Mr. 
Purington  is  very  proud  of  this  plant, 
and  he  should  be.  Not  a  wheelbarrow, 
brick  wagon  or  horse  on  the  premises, 
his  bricks  being  all  loaded  on  cars  and 
shipped  by  rail. 

From  Chicago  I  went  to  Omaha,  and 
there  met  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  of  the  firm  of 
Cooper  &  Goodman,  who  own  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln.  Mr.  Cooper  took  me  out 
to  his  yard,  but  as  the  yard  was  not  in 
operation,  the  kiln  was  the  only  thing 
that  I  paid  much  attention  to.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  best  kiln  I  ever  saw. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  thousand 
bricks  piled  out  which  were  wheeled  out 
of  the  kiln,  and  not  a  salmon  brick 
amongst  them,  but  all  good,  straight, 
extra  hard  building  bricks.  About  one 
half  of  the  chambers  of  the  kiln  were 
still  full.  I  examined  them  and  they 
were  just  the  same  as  the  ones  piled  out. 
The  kiln’s  capacity  is  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  daily,  and  must  be  kept  going 
every  day  in  the  year.  One  giand 
feature  of  this  kiln  is,  it  never  wants  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  repairs.  If  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Cooper’s  yard  is  as  good  as  his  kiln 
he  has  a  model  plant. 

From  Omaha  I  went  home,  my  wife, 
my  niece  and  myself  being  well  pleased 
with  our  trip,  and  hope  we  will  have 
our  health  and  money  enough  to  take  a 
similar  one  next  December  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  where  I  trust  the  next  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held. 

John  McCain. 


Note : — On  my  way  to  the  convention 
I  went,  by  request,  to  Warren,  Pa.,  and 
visited  the  Warren  Brick  Co’s,  plant, 
which  was  represented  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  by  Bros.  Copeland  and  Hertzell. 
This  company  has  a  splendid  plant,  as 
well  as  a  good  clay  bank.  They  have 
good  machinery  and  a  steam  dryer,  but 
unfortunately  for  them  the  same  jackass 
put  up  their  dryer  that  put  up  mine, 
and  made  the  steam  connections  the 
same  way  he  did  mine,  viz.,  just  the 
reverse  to  the  way  they  should  be,  con¬ 
sequently  their  dryer  is  practically  a 


failure.  Why  a  firm  will  employ  such 
a  man  to  erect  their  dryers  is  past  my 
comprehension,  for  the  man  either  don’t 
know  his  business,  or  else  he  purposely 
tries  to  down  the  dryer  company  and 
bankrupt  their  customers.  J .  McC. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  19,  1892. 

A  Good  Showing. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  making  paving  brick  and,  we 
think,  an  excellent  grade.  In  order  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  comparative 
strength  of  our  pavers  we  recently  for¬ 
warded  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  theU.  S. 
authorities  at  the  Watertown  (Mass.) 
Arsenal  to  be  tested  on  the  government 
testing  machine.  Enclose  is  the  official 
copy  by  which  you  will  see  that  the 
average  crushing  strength  per  square 
inch  is  12,363  pounds.  A  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  showing  to  us,  especially  as  we  are 
young  in  the  business.  Last  year  was 
more  of  an  experimental  period  with  us 
than  anything  else,  and  my  first  year  in 
the  brick  business.  We  use  a  dry  pan, 
pug  mill  and  Little  Wonder  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  dry  on  cars  in  tunnels  with  steam 
heat,  and  burn  in  Eudaly  kilns.  If  any 
of  the  old  timers  can  beat  our  pavers  for 
strength  and  toughness  we  would  like  to 
know  it.  R-  C.  Shenck, 

Secretary  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Terra  Cotta 
Lumber  Company. 


Alter  Tim  Tinker. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Tim  Tinker’s 
communication  in  December  Clav- 
Worker,  headed  “After  the  Machine 
Men,”  also  the  “ads.”  to  which  it  refers.  I 
must  confess  that  I  altogether  fail  to 
find  anything  to  call  for  the  very  court¬ 
eous,  dignified  and  refined  expressions, 
with  which  his  letter  is  so  plentifully 
interlarded. 

It  is  natural — and  the  universal  cus¬ 
tom  everywhere,  and  in  every  business 

_ for  advertisers  to  express  a  very  high 

opinion  of  their  products. — Just  as  the 
proud  parent  is  apt  to  view  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  bis  offspring  through  a  pair  of 
very  rose  colored  spectacles, — in  fact  the 
manufacturer  who  does  otherwise,  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  “get  left.”  The  practical 
and  common  sense  “prospective  enquir¬ 
ing  buyer,”  will,  however,  always  be 
certain  to  make  the  necessary  discount. 

I  notice  that  many  of  the  “broader 
guarantees”  in  said  advertisements  are 
endorsed,  in  the  shape  of  testimonial 
letters,  by  disinterested  members  of  the 
craft,  many  of  whom  are  gentlemen  well 
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known  and  respected  both  in  the  trade 
and  out  of  it;  and,  who,  not  unfrequently, 
verify  more  than  the  advertisement 
claims.  Are  these  gentlemen  made 
party  to  the  “misrepresentations,”  and 
are  they  included  by  Mr.  Tinker  in  his 
“howling  gang  of  liars?” 

Mr.  Tinker  crying  “shame  on  them’ 
for  misrepresentation,  defamation,  etc., 
is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  mote  and 
beam. 

Speaking  from  experience,  I  have  not, 
as  yet,  purchased  any  great  quantity  of 
brick  machinery,  but  the  few  things 
that  I  have  bought  (from  patrons  of  the 
Clay-Worker)  have,  in  every  instance 
more  than  justified  every  claim  made 
for  them. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Tinker’s  closing  ques¬ 
tion, — closing  questions  seems  to  be  Mr 
Tinker’s  “hold,” — the  brick  manufact¬ 
urers  do  not  come  much  into  direct 
competition,  owing  to  the  very  great 
addition  which  freight  makes  to  the 
price  of  bricks,  while  machinery  can,  of 
course,  be  shipped  all  over  the  country. 
This  would  naturally  be  a  partial  obsta¬ 
cle  to  “more  friendly  relations,  following 
the  example  of  the  brick  manufacturers,” 
although  I  have  never  noticed  anything 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
anything  else  existed;  but  very  much 
to  the  contrary. 

I  fear  “Friend  Tinker”  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  “cut  off  more  than  he  can 
chew,”  and  I  hope  that  he  will  have  the 
good  taste  to  candidly  acknowledge  it. 

R.  M.  Greer. 

P.  S. — Whilst  protesting  against  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Tinker’s  sweeping  in¬ 
dictment,  I  agree  with  him  that  it  would 
be  better  if  every  thing  (not  alone  brick 
machinery)  could  be  sold  stricily  on  its 
merits. 

“A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,”  and  it  would  be  well  if  all 
advertisers  would  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
misstatement,  or  exaggerated  claim  not 
only  reduces  the  whole  thing  to  the 
same  level,  weakening,  or  entirely  des¬ 
troying  the  value  of  the  “ad.”  but  is  an 
indirect  injury  to  all  others  of  the  same 
class,  causing  the  entire  thing  “to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.” 


As  Others  8ee  Us. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

We  enclose  herewith  postal  note  in 
payment  of  subscription  for  1892. 

It  is  impossible  for  11s  to  do  without 
the  Clay-Worker  and  the  information 
in  its  pages.  We  only  wish  it  came 
oftener. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 
Texas  Fire  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Athens,  Texas,  March  2,  1892. 


The  New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

My  last  communication  informed 
your  readers  that  navigation  was  closed 
on  both  the  Hudson  and  Hackensack 
rivers.  At  present  date  (March  1st)  the 
ice  embargo  is  gone.  Shipments  have 
begun  in  earnest.  The  manufacturers 
here  are  loading  as  fast  as  they  can  in 
order  to  get  as  much  stock  as  possible 
upon  the  market  before  the  present 
price  takes  a  tumble,  as  every  indication 
points  that  way. 

Within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of  New 
York  is  where  the  brick  comes  from 
that  are  now  being  placed  on  the 
market;  namely,  Cold  Spring,  Long 
Island,  South  Jersey,  Hackensack  and; 
last,  but  not  least,  Haverstraw.  The 
Hudson  above  that  point  is  still  closed 
with  ice,  consequently,  by  the  time  the 
Up  River  brick  can  reach  the  market, 
the  prices  will  be  in  the  condition  of 
Captain  Crafts’  befogged  skipper. 

Our-enterprising  brickmaker,  Jas.  W. 
Gillies,  was  the  first  to  get  a  barge  load 
of  brick  from  Hackensack  to  the  New 
York  Market.  The  Merhof  Bros,  sent  out 
the  first  sail  vessel.  Mr.  C.  Walch  the 
next,  and  he  now  has  a  barge  loaded 
waiting  for  a  tow  boat  to  take  her  out 
of  the  river.  Mr.  Schmults  has  a  vessel 
loaded  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the 
present  snow  storm  subsides.  Messrs. 
Malley  &  Rielz  will  send  out  a  barge  of 
brick  this  week  that  will  take  all  their 
stock  of  last  seasons  brick. 

The  first  tow  from  Haverstraw  this 
week  contained  eleven  barges,  all  bound 
for  a  market  that  promises  a  return  of 
$6.00  or  $6.25  per  thousand.  The 
weather  may  take  the  “gilt  edge”  off  of 
those  figures  in  short  order,  as  March  is 
a  very  uncertain  month,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  not  very  active.  There  are 
days  when  brick  cannot  be  laid  but  can 
be  loaded  and  shipped.  An  accumu-. 
lation  at  point  of  disposal  is  the  result 
Bottom  prices  are  in  sight  in  short 
order.  Labor  troubles  are  booming  up 
as  usual.  The  bricklayers  made  an 
agreement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
with  the  bosses  for  time  and  wagesj 
which  has  been  faithfully  kept.  At 
present  the  trouble  is  with  the  carpen¬ 
ters  and  hoisters.  As  a  result,  the 
masons  are  compelled  to  lay  idle  while 
the  other  parties  settle  their  differences 
with  the  contractor.  As  is  often  the 
case,  a  small  cloud  contains  large  des¬ 
tructive  power,  so  the  little  trouble  that 
is  in  sight  at  present  may  upset  values 


to  an  extent  hard  to  be  replaced  in  a 
presidential  year. 

The  real  estate  market  for  the  past 
month  has  been  quite  active.  Unim¬ 
proved  lots  have  not  made  a  very  large 
part  of  the  sales. 

Prospectively  there  are  some  very 
large  buildings  to  be  erected  this  coming 
summer.  Speculative  building  is  what 
booms  the  brick  trade. 

There  is  some  talk  of  calling  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  near  future  to  see  if  there 
cannot  be  some  arrangement  made 
about  less  hours,  thereby  lessening  the 
output  of  brick.  At  Hackensack  the 
yards  start  at  sunrise  and  quit  at  six 
p.  m.  At  Haverstraw  they  commence 
work  at  sunrise  and  quit  when  the  sun 
drops  behind  the  Western  hills.  Your 
readers  can  see  by  any  almanac 
the  hours  made,  for — I  was  going  to 
say  $1.75  per  day,  but  I  must  confess 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  what  price  per  day 
as  there  is  talk  that  there  is  to  be  a  cut 
of  $5.00  per  month  this  summer.  What 
a  blessing  if  a  ten  hour  system  would 
take  the  place  of  the  one  now  in  vogue. 
On  yards  above  Haverstraw  the  same 
time  is  made  as  at  Hackensack. 

I  have  not  heard  of  out  one  yard  at 
Haverstraw  being  leased  of  the  number 
on  the  market,  and  that  one  was  at  a 
reduction.  There  is  one  yard  here 
looking  for  a  tenant  and  I  am  informed 
quite  a  reduction  in  price  is  offered  to 
the  one  that  will  lease  it.  At  Dutchess 
Junction  the  Covert  Bros,  have  released, 
in  which  I  think  they  have  done  well, 
as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  for  a  landlord 
a  gentleman  that  does  not  want  all  that 
is  in  the  business  for  his  share  in  the 
shape  of  rent. 

The  firm  of  Aldridge  Bros,  at  Dutchess 
Junction,  has  followed  the  old  maxim, 
“In  unity  there  is  strength,”  as  they 
have  taken  another  brother  in  the  firm. 
May  the  sun  of  prosperity  shine  upon 
them.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  be  in 
the  neighborhood  and  have  the  time  to 
call  at  their  office,  they  will  be  amply  re¬ 
paid  by  meeting  active  business  men 
courteous  gentlemen,  and  a  firm  well 
versed  in  all  details  of  brickmaking. 

John  Derbyshire,  who  sold  out  his 
brick  plant  at  Haverstraw  two  years  ago 
to  the  Excelsior  Co.,  and  purchased 
property  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  is  going 
West.  If  he  does,  the  locality  in  which 
he  locates,  if  he  should  embark  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  will  have  a  brick- 
maker  that  will  make  the  best  that  can 
be  made.  The  ample  wealth  he  enjoys 
was  made  from  the  manufacture  of  a 
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brick  that  was  always  in  demand,  as  the 
brand  J.  D.  was  always  good. 

That  rugged  old  “nutmeg,”  Captain 
Crafts,  deserves  thanks  for  the  stand  lie 
took  in  the  convention  for  the  “sun¬ 
shine”  principle  of  brickmaking.  Let 
them  alone  Capt.  Crafts,  they  are  like 
Ephraim, “Joined  to  their  idols”— patent 
dryers  and  patent  machinery.  Theie  is 
more  “gaseous”  matter  in  them  than 
solid  returns. 

I  see  the  name  of  a  brickmaker  on 
one  of  your  committees  well  known  to 
me,  and  I  must  say  that  if  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  debate  on  open  or  dryer 
yard,  would,  I  think,  have  favored  the 
open,  although  I  think  he  now  u*  s  the 
pallet  system.  As  a  manufacturer  of 
brick  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  that  goes  to  make  a  successful 
manufacturer,  I  consider  Edwin  Brock¬ 
way  second  to  none  in  the  business. 

I  do  not  run  to  mathematics  like 
“Keystone”  does,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  that  had  seven  horsepower 
machines  on  his  yard  with  a  million  of 
green  brick  to  be  destroyed,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  story  was,  what  was  lie 
doing  with  that  number  of  brick  on  his 
yard?  It  looks  as  if  he  did  not  begin 
his  vacation  soon  enough  for  his  own 
interest.  Lamecli’s  wife  was  not  in  it 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  that  yard  that 
would  hold  one  million  of  green  brick 
in  yard  and  hacks.  Shades  of  our 
grandmother!  Think  of  four  weeks  with 
42  horses  to  remove  the  spoiled  brick. 
Take  another  vacation  Mr.  P.  Come  to 
Hackensack  and  I  will  show  you  an 
eight  machine  yard  turning  out  23,- 
000  to  the  pit,  three  yards  to  a  machine, 
so  that  all  of  the  yards  and  hacks  were 
full,  would  only  hold  about  the  quantity 
you  lost.  Brick  with  us  dry  slowly,  and  I 
have  seen  almost  every  hack  in  the  yard 
doubled  up  and  a  heavy  storm  in  prog¬ 
ress,  but  the  loss  was  of  no  amount,  as 
all  hacks  were  properlv  battened  on 
both  sides  and  saddled  on  top. 

The  air  of  Washington  is  exhiliara- 
ting.  Some  of  your  members  seem  to 
have  made  a  thorough  success  of  the 
business  in  a  short  time  in  their  minds. 
As  time  rolls  on,  they  probably  will 
know  more. 

There  seems  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  dryer  system.  If  we  in 
this  part  of  the  States  are  to  judge 
of  the  cost  of  putting  them  in,  it  seems 
as  if  there  are  but  few  that  could  do  so, 
even  if  it  would  be  a  benefit.  I  looked 
carefully  over  the  papers  to  see  what 
was  the  saving  in  the  new  fangled 


methods,  but  I  fail  to  see  anyone  give 
the  cost  of  drying.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  March  1,  ’92. 

Later :  Top  prices  for  brick  are  $6.00. 
Haekensacks  $5.50,  with  an  early  de¬ 
cline  in  view.  Brick  are  expected  to 
arrive  this  week  from  Newburgh  Bay. 


Not  a  Great  Exception. 

Editor  Clay- Worker : 

The  year  has  again  rolled  round  to 
t  e  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  your  papei  oi 
stop  taking  it.  As  I  am  still  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  think 
no  one  in  the  business  can  well  get 
along  without  the  Clay -Worker,  I 
again  enclose  you  a  postal  note  for  $2.00 
for  another  year’s  reading. 

I  think  your  report  of  the  Washington 
Convention  is  worth  one  yeai  s  sub¬ 
scription.  I  would  very  much  liked  to 
have  been  a  member  and  have  met 
with  you,  but  I  am  getting  old,  have  not 
been  well  and  cannot  go  from  home  as  I 
once  could,  owing  to  sickness  and  death 
in  the  family  we  have  had  a  use  for  all 
our  money  for  some  time. 

We  are  running  an  old  style  hand 
yard.  Made  nearly  900,000  brick  last 
season.  Prospect  for  next  year  seems  to 
be  good. 

I  frequently  see  statements  in  your 
Journal  of  men  who  claim  to  burn 
a  kiln  of  brick  in  from  three  to  eight 
days,  including  watersmoking.  Now,  it 
would  confer  a  great  favor  on  us  and  many 
others  if  the  men  who  can  do  so  would 
publish  the  manner  of  getting  a  good 
burn  in  so  short  a  time.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  make  a  burn  in  less 
than  nine  days,  and  frequently  have  to 
burn  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.  We 
use  the  Wingard  kiln. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

Edward  Brown. 


St.  Louis  ancl  Vicinity. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

Business  is  booming,  and  the  St. 
Louis  yards  have  all  the  business  they 
can  handle.  New  building  enterprises 
are  inaugurated  every  day,  and  of  such 
proportions  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  brick  manufacturers. 

The  butt  brick  are  increasing  in  pop¬ 
ularity,  and  as  their  use  is  extended, 
a  new  demand  for  Terra  Cotta  in  kin¬ 
dred  shades  is  created. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction 
Co.  sold  out  the  entire  supply  of  their 
make  during  the  dull  season,  and  still 


have  an  apparently  neverending  de¬ 
mand.  They  have  secured  some  very 
large  jobs,  particularly  the  “Famous” 
and  “Knox”  buildings,  on  Broadway, 
extending  from  Morgan  to  Franklin 
Ave.,  and  the  Drew  building  on  12th 
and  St.  Charles.  They  are  figuring  on 
some  other  large  jobs,  but  of  course  will 
not  as  yet,  publish  the  names.  They 
are  having  many  inquiries  regarding 
the  Cooke  Hydraulic  Press,  and  are  con¬ 
fident  it  will  supercede  all  others. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  are 
always  in  the  market,  and  almost 
always  on  lop.  They  are  pushed  to  the 
limit  this  season,  however,  and  are 
rushed  to  keep  up  with  their  trade 
which  extends  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

The  city  has  condemned  the  property 
occupied  by  the  Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  at 
Leffingwell  and  North  Market  Sts.,  foi 
the  purpose  of  running  a  street  through 
it.  The  Company,  as  a  consequence, 
will  go  out  of  business,  though  just 
when  is  not  decided.  They  have  a 
heavy  stock  on  hand  which  they  will 
first  dispose  of.  The  officers  of  the 
Company  have  not  yet  decided  what 
they  will  do,— whether  they  will  reor¬ 
ganize  and  continue  in  some  othei 
section,  or  embark  in  other  lines  of 
business. 

Among  the  Tile  and  Culvert  Pipe 
men,  the  season  has  not  yet  opened, 
though  there  is  a  strong  inquiry  which 
augurs  well  for  business  as  soon  as 
spring  is  fairly  here.  Business  for  the 
time  of  year  shows  a  gratifying  gain  over 
the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

Estimates  and  bids  are  being  prepared 
here  for  some  nice  municipal  jobs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  Athens,  Ga., 
and  Spartansburg,  N.  C. 

Blackman  &  Post  are  confident  that 
their  spring  season  this  year  will  exceed 
any  previous  one.  They  are  doing  a 
nice  trade  now,  and  are  bidding  on 
many  extensive  sewer  jobs. 

Evans  &  Howard  have  moved  into 
their  new  office,  though  it  is  still  incom¬ 
plete.  It  occupies  the  western  part  of 
their  premises  on  Market,  between  9th 
and  10th  Sts.,  and  is  a  handsome  struct¬ 
ure.  A  new  front  will  be  put  in  the  old 
office  (on  the  east  side  of  the  lot),  and 
there  will  be  an  arched  driveway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  buildings.  The  new 
building  is  novel  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  the  materials  enteiing  into 
its  construction  are  all  the  product  of 
Evans  &  Howard’s  own  kilns. 

A.  Scribler. 


. 
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OF  GOOD  PROMISE. 


From  all  quarters  of  our  great  country 
come  reports  of  an  awakening  among 
the  brickmaking  craft.  After  the  calm 
of  a  winter’s  rest  the  brethren  are  again 
bestirring  themselves.  Old  yards  are 
being  overhauled  and  enlarged,  while 
new  factories  are  being  erected  and 
equipped  with  a  speed  characteristic  of 
this  progressive  and  drive-ahead  age.  If 
there  is  anything  in  signs  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  most  prosperous  season.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  general  drift  of  our  corres¬ 
pondence  the  coming  season  will  be  one 
of  marked  acitivity  the  country  over. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  have  we,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  received  so  many  sub¬ 
scriptions  (both  new  and  renewal),  and 
such  a  continuous  demand  for  speci¬ 
men  copies  as  during  the  first  quaiterof 
1892,  and  this  to  us  is  an  unfailing  indi¬ 
cation  of  busy  times  for  the  claywork- 
ing  crafts — a  sort  of  trade  barometer  that 
foretells  fair  weather  and  favorable 
winds  for  the  industrial  ships  now  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  We  earnestly  hope 
they  may  all  make  successful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  voyages. 


ENGLISH  TILE  IN  AMERICA. 


There  is,  in  the  Denison  House  of  this 
city,  a  most  excellent  advertisement  for 
American  Tiling.  The  floor  of  the 
splendid  lobby  and  office  room  of  that 
hotel  is  laid  with  English  tile,  made 


by  Maw  &  Co.  The  work  of  laying  was 
done  by  The  Henry  Debbie  Company  of 
Chicago;  which  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is 
as  well  done  as  the  tile  will  permit,  for 
they  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
this  line.  With  the  tile  used  in  the 
Denison  House  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  good  floor;  they  are 
irregular  on  the  surface,  the  edges  are 
span  led,  and  the  color  is  not  uniform. 

The  reputation  of  English  tile  was 
made  before  tile  were  made  in  America. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  these 
Foreign  tile  were  used  because  the 
purchasers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
excellence  of  the  American  product. 
In  course  of  time  education  will  develop 
the  right  thing,  and  the  English  product 
will  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
until  they  can  make  something  which 
is  really  better  than  comes  from  our 
own  manufactories, and  they  will  have  to 
improve  their  tile  very  much  if  that  in 
the  Denison  House  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
their  product;  it  is  -irregular  as  to 
surface  and  color;  good  workmanship 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  goods,  and  people  who  come 
in  the  front  door  and  see  set  into  the 
floor  the  advertisement  of  those  who 
laid  and  those  who  manufactured  the 
tile,  will  know  well  enough  what  not  to 
do. 

Throughout  our  city  there  are  Ameri¬ 
can  tile  floors  with  which  a  comparison 
can  be  made.  The  justice  of  our  re¬ 
marks  can  be  sustained  by  a  comparative 
examination. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

Our  most  distant  readers  know  that 
for  the  closing  ten  days  of  February  the 
entire  street  car  system  of  Indianapolis 
was  tied  up  by  a  strike.  No  matter, 
for  the  purpose  we  now  have  in  view, 
who  was  to  blame,  or,  what  was  the 
cause  or  causes.  It  was  a  strike  which 
laughed  at  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
of  an  entire  city,  which  had  in  good 
faith  adjusted  its  business  and  social 
affairs  to  the  system  of  transportation 
which  street  cars  are  supposed  to  furn¬ 
ish,  and  none  were  greater  sufferers  than 
the  wage  earners,  who  are  themselves 
members  of  trades’  unions,  whose  place 
of  residence  is  in  many  instances  from 
three  to  five  miles  from  the  place  of 
their  e m pi oy m e n t ;  wh  i le  m erch an t s  were 
deprived  of  their  usual  business  and  the 
schools  were  greatly  damaged.  The  loss 
to  the  company  was  immense,  but,  after 
all,  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  strik¬ 


ers  themselves,  in  loss  in  wages,  and  in 
forced  contributions  to  the  funds  on  en- 
which  the  strike  was  fed. 

The  first  thought  that  will  impress  a 
reflecting  man  is  that  the  public  should 
be  protected  against  such  losses  and  in¬ 
conveniences  as  attended  this  strike, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  saying, 
that  the  public  should  protect  itself  for 
the  people  make  and  enforce  laws.  No 
body  of  men  has  any  right,  in  adjusting 
their  own  grievances,  if  they  have  any, 
to  inflict  such  wrongs  upon  everybody 
else.  This  was  to  no  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  a  war  upon  the  owners  of  ihe  road, 
it  was  a  war  upon  the  city.  It  was  as  if 
a  mob  had  shut  off  the  water  supply 
from  the  people  of  the  city  and  but  lit¬ 
tle  less  disastrous,  for  substitute  watei 
could  have  been  nearly  as  easily  provid¬ 
ed  assubstitute  transportation, and  to  this 
conclusion  thousands  are  coming  whose 
sympathies  were  and  are  with  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  whatever  they  are  oppressed 
by  their  employers. 

As  in  no  other  strike  of  ^te  years  the 
attention  of  the  public  is  focusing  up¬ 
on  a  truth  hitherto  almost  lost  sight  of. 
The  blow  was  aimed  at  the  poor  labor¬ 
ing  man,  and -all  the  denunciation  of 
the  employers  was  merely  the  “stop 
thief”  cry  intended  to  divert  attention 
from  the  real  victims.  If  the  employes 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  wages 
and  conditions  had  quietly  walked  away 
from  the  stables,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
do,  singly  or  in  a  body,  the  cars  would 
not  have  been  delayed  an  hour,  and 
they  would  have  run  on  full  schedule 
time  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
There  were  a  thousand  laboring  men 
who  would  have  rushed  to  the  stables 
only  too  glad  to  get  such  a  job  at  such 
wages  but  the  strikers  drove  them  back. 
They  would  neither  work  themselves 
nor  let  poor  men  work  whose  families 
were  in  real  need,  and  now  men  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  as  they  never  discussed  before, 
that  phase  of  the  labor  question  which 
assumes  that  the  profitable  employments 
of  the  country  belong  exclusively  to 
guilds  and  unions — to  organized  labor,  as 
it  is  called.  Shall  the  wealthy  laborer 
who  has  grown  fat  on  waeesmuch  above 
the  average  take  such  absolute  possess¬ 
ion  of  all  good  jobs  that  they  can  derange 
the  entire  business  and  social  affairs  of 
a  city  by  keeping  poorer  laboring  men 
from  taking  the  places  they  vacate? 
This  is  the  underlying  question  of  all. 

Is  there  any  remedy?  The  popular 
thought  is  that  there  should  be  some 
method  of  arbitration.  But  this  is  based 
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upon  the  assumption  that  the  owners  of 
a  factory  or  shop  or  railroad,  and  those 
who  operate  them  have  equal  rights  to 
possession.  This ‘is  subversive  of  all 
civilized  notions  of  the  individual  own¬ 
ership  of  property.  By  universal  con¬ 
sent  the  man  who  owns  a  farm  has  a 
right  to  employ  whom  he  pleases  to 
work  it,  and  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  work 
his  own  son  or  sons  with  one  hired  man 
or  ten,  as  he  deems  best.  Why  may  not 
the  man  who  owrs  a  mill  do  the  same? 

He  may  not  put  his  own  sons  in  his 
own  mill  but  by  the  consentof  the  guild. 
When  an  employe  of  a  farmer  is  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  his  compensation  he  leaves 
and  the  farmer  may  employ  another. 
Why  should  not  this  apply  to  nulls  or 
railroads?  Arbitration  is  proper  when 
rights  are  equal  but  arbitration  is  value¬ 
less  without  power  to  enforce  the  award. 

In  this  special  case  the  disagreements 
between  the  company  and  the  employes 
had  been  investigated  a  week  or  more 
by  arbitrators,  and  they  agreed  upon  the 
questions  brought  before  them,  but,  one 
or  both  parties  refused  to  abide  by  the 
award,  and  this  ten  days  strike  ensued. 
Some  talk  of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  whose  decisions  should  be  final.  A 
bill  to  establish  such  a  board  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  late  session  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature  with  a  great  flourish  of  trum¬ 
pets,  but  when  the  friends  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  began  to  consider  the  method  of 
enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  arbitrators, 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
*  facts  that  to  compel  the  employes  to  ac¬ 
cept  distasteful  conditions,  was  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery  and  to  compel  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  an¬ 
other  was  to  confiscate  his  property,  and 
the  bill  never  reached  its  third  reading. 

To  a  limited  extent  arbitration  is 
proper,  but  it  must  be  voluntary  on  the 
the  part  of  both,  but  no  one  is  entitled 
to  any  arbitration  who  is  not  willing  to 
turn  the  propeity  he  is  handling  over  to 
the  proper  owner  whenever  that  owner 
demands  it.  The  employing  of  a  man 
does  not  give  ownership  in  time,  no 
more  does  this  handling  of  the  plant  of 
another  give  ownership  of  that  plant  or 
any  part  of  it.  The  only  possible  reme¬ 
dy'  is  for  every  man  to  be  allowed  the 
equal  rights  of  every  other  man.  Where 
freedom  exists  there  can  be  no  oppress¬ 
ion  of  the  poor.  In  this  case  the  great¬ 
est  tyrant  is  not  money  capital  but  the 
capital  that  is  represented  in  organiza¬ 
tions  that  drive  away  from  employment 
the  poor  man  who  seeks  to  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  family  because  he  is  not 


rich  enough,  or  from  any  cause,  does  not 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  guild. 

This  strike  has  brought  to  light  facts 
that  demand  the  most  earnest  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  every  citizen.  The 
immediate  strikers  constitute  but  an  in¬ 
significant  portion  of  a  powerful  combi¬ 
nation,  all  of  which  is  pledged  to  stand 
or  fall  together  so  that  what  was  so  easi¬ 
ly  done  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis  may 
as  easily  be  done  to  the  whole  people  by 
concerted  action  against  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  For  any  real  or  imaginary 
wrong  to  the  employes  of  the  least  im¬ 
portant  railroad  in  Maine  or  Texas  the 
whole  railroad  system  may  be  tied  up 
for  weeks,  or  until  the  ostensible  owners 
of  the  railroads  accede  to  the  demands 
of  the  real  owners,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Employes.  Let  this  happen, 
as  it  is  now  proposed  it  shall  happen, 
during  the  World’s  Fair,  when  every 
interest  of  the  world  is  depending  on 
the  regular  running  of  trains,  and  the 
confusion  and  distress  which  obtained 
in  Indianapolis  for  two  weeks,  will  be 
felt  the  world  over.  The  contemplation 
of  the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  not  pleasant,  yet  when  slavery 
imprisoned  or  murdered  citizens  of  the 
United  States  because  they  did  not  ac¬ 
cord  to  slavery  all  it  demanded,  it  no 
more  foreshadowed  the  seas  of  blood  that 
followed  than  this  strike  foreshadows  a 
fierce  struggle  for  the  right  of  owners  to 
control  their  property,  and  the  right  of 
poor  laboring  men  to  seek  employment 
without  fear  of  the  tyrant  which  now 
stand  with  cudgels  over  them. 


THE  BRICK  BUILDER. 

There  is  a  new  missionary  in  the  field, 
another  advocate  of  better  buildings 
The  Brick  Builder,  an  illustrated, 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  brick  architecture.  We 
shall  be  happy,  indeed,  if  any  work  of 
ours  may  contribute  to  the  material  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  able  advocate  of  a  worthy 
cause.  This  journal,  carefully  edited, 
copiously  and  artistically  illustrated, 
will  do  a  great  deal  for  good  building. 
It  always  requires  some  boldness  and  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  to  enter  a  special 
field,  which  presents  no  records  of  pre¬ 
vious  successes  to  justify  an  effort.  The 
Brick  Builder  deals  with  brick  after 
they  have  been  marketed.  The  Clay- 
Worker  deals  with  brick  in  the  piocess 
of  manufacture  and  marketing.  As  an 
advocate,  we  suggest  uses  for  brick  and 
clay  products  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg¬ 


ing  the  field.  The  Brick  Builder  takes 
up  the  work  where  we  leave  it,  and  deals 
with  brick  and  clay  products  in  an  ai- 
tistic  and  constructive  spirit.  W  itli  its 
well  selected  examples,  its  beautiful 
illustrations  and  trite  suggestions,  we 
can  see  that  the  building  world  will  be 
made  better  by  the  existence  of  this 
publication.  And  we  shall  hope  that 
brickmakers,  as  well  as  brick  users,  will 
see  and  appreciate  the  wTork  that  is  being 
done  for  them  in  the  higher  education 
of  the  people,  and  do  their  share  in  the 
support  and  encouragment  of  this  joui- 
nal.  It  is  certainly  not  out  of  place  for 
us  to  say  here  that  the  work  of  special 
journalism  in  all  lines  is  doing  an  in¬ 
calculable  amount  of  good  in  the  rapid 
advancement  of  all  of  the  world’s  inter¬ 
ests.  We  welcome  the  new  missionary, 
which  is  published  by  the  Brick  Builder 
Publishing  Company,  P.  0.  box  3282, 
Boston,  Mass. 

TO  BENEFIT  THE  MASSES. 

Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  is  a  modern 
philanthropist.  Such  an  one  places  phi- 
lanthrophy  on  a  basis  that  benefits  the 
country  and  profits  himself  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  the  high  kind  of  philan- 
tlirophy.  In  order  for  philantluopic 
work  to  be  certain  of  continuance  it 
must  pay  somebody  besides  the  general 
public.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  not  receive 
the  highest  grade  of  business  attention. 
The  best  class  of  business  people,  those 
who  Can  really  do  something,  will  not 
give  their  attention  for  any  great  length 
of  time  to  anything  which  does  not  pay 
them.  In  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  the 
very  best  kind  of  business  people  will 
often  become  quite  enthusiastic  in  some 
philanthropic  work,  but  if  it  does  not  pay 
it  is  an  exception  when  they  continue  it. 

Who  is  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope? 
What  is  it  that  he  is  going  to  do  that 
will  help  the  rest  of  the  world  and,  at 
the  same  time,  himself?  He  is  at  the 
head  of  a  bicycle  manufactory.  He  has 
founded  the  department  of  road  con¬ 
struction  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  the  Pope  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  now  offers  $10,000 
worth  of  bicycles  to  students  who  will 
write  the  best  essays  on  good  roads.  In 
this  Colonel  Pope  does  a  great  deal  more 
for  the  country  than  he  does  for  him¬ 
self.  He  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefit 
that  he  can  get  out  of  it  personally,  and 
we  gladly  give  publicity  to  his  name 
and  his  work  in  this  connection.  Our 
jroad  tax  is  one  of  the  greatest  drains  in 
this  republic.  We  pay  immense  sums 
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of  money  for  transportation  over  country 
roads  that  is  worse  than  wasted.  Col. 
Pope  knows  that  if  he  had  good  roads 
he  could  sell  more  bicycles.  He  is  go¬ 
ing  to  help  the  country  to  get  better 
roads,  and  we  hope  he  will  sell  more 
bicycles. 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP. 

If  you  are  going  to  enlarge  your  plant 
or  change  your  process  this  Spring, — 
look  before  you  leap.  The  common 
notion  that  any  machine  is  good  enough 
to  make  brick  with,  has  cost  many  men 
many  dollars.  Before  you  spend  several 
thousand  dollars  for  machinery,  investi¬ 
gate.  Don’t  take  anybody’s  word  for 
it;  investigate  for  yourself.  Go  and  see 
the  machine  you  are  buying.  See  it  in 
practical  operation  on  a  yard.  See  it  in 
process  of  manufacture  if  you  can. 
Above  all,  learn  to  know  the  men  you 
are  dealing  with.  If  you  are  not  a 
mechanic  yourself,  your  only  real  guar¬ 
antee  that  you  are  getting  an  honestly 
built  machine  lies  in  the  intelligence, 
the  integrity,  and  the  high  business 
standing  of  the  manufacturer.  Such 
manufacturers  do  not  fear  the  closest 
investigation;  they  have  a  reputation  to 
sustain  and  cannot  aflord  to  deceive. 

A  few  dollars,  or  even  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  spent  in  gaining  information 
and  experience  before  hand,  may  save 
throwing  your  high-priced  machine  into 
the  scrap  pile  afterwards.  Don’t  be 
“penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.”  A  prom¬ 
inent  brickmaker  from  California,  him¬ 
self  a  mechanic  of  no  mean  ability, 
recently  said  in  speaking  of  his  visit  to 
the  works  of  Messrs  Chisholn,  Boyd  & 
While  at  Chicago,  “What  I  learned 
there  about  machinery  and  making 
brick  was  worth  to  me  the  whole  trip 
across  the  continent.” 

The  season  now  opening  promises  to 
be  a  very  active  one,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  will  be  spent  by 
the  brickmakers  of  this  country  in  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  methods.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  interest  of  all  our  readers, 
we  repeat  the  warning:  Before  you 
buy,  investigate. 


Michael  McGraw,  an  employe  of  the 
Fire  Clay  Company,  at  Salina,  Pa.,  was 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  yes¬ 
terday.  He  was  blasting  fire  clay  and 
one  charge  failed  to  explode.  McGraw 
went  to  examine  it,  when  a  explosion 
occurred,  killing  him  instantly  and 
mangling  his  remains  in  a  frightful 
manner. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

He  who  thinks  that  “there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun”  is  a  back  number. 
We  are  sure  that  the  readers  of  the 
Clay-Worker  are  not  of  that  class  but 
must,  all  of  them,  appreciate  the  many 
new  labor  saving  devises  and  improved 
machines  that  are  being  so  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  its  pages  from  month  to  month. 
One  of  the  latest  things  out  in  the  clay 
machinery  line  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration. 

There  is  no  known  machine  that  will 
so  thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize 
clays  and  other  substances  as  Williams' 
Cyclone  Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates 
all  kinds  of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  housing  and  sometimes 


causes  choking  of  the  mill.  To 'obviate 
this  we  have  introduced  clearance 
rakes  which  answer  all  purposes  as  long 
as  they  last;  but  they  soon  wear  out 
We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for  all 
these  evils.  It  is  Little’s  Patent  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  en¬ 
cases  the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the 
same  time  forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By 
the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can 
be  worked  directly  from  the  bank;  but 
it  is  preferable  to  cure  them  in  a  dry-shed 
for  dry-press  brick  making.  By  the  use 
of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  choke  the  Pulverizer  or  Elevator 
Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brick- 
maker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when 
he  once  knows  its  value.  Patented  1890. 
Other  patents  pending.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  to  Milton  F.  Williams 
Co.,  2705  and  2707  North  Broadway 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  brickmakers.  See  “ad.” 
on  page  334. 


INCREASED  USE  OF  BURNED  CLAY 

The  field  widens  for  the  worker  in 
clay.  During  the  last  month  we  have 
devoted  considerable  time  and  energy 
to  laying  before  our  readers  just  what 
the  future  may  bring.  The  making  of 
brick  for  ordinary  building  purposes 
will  always  be  a  part  of  the  business  of 
clayworkers,  as  a  class.  However,  there 
are  great  possibilities  beyond  this.  The 
growth  of  the  business  of  making  fire 
proofing  material  has  been  great,  indeed, 
however,  there  has  only  been  a  start 
There  is  much  more  to  come.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  opportunity  and  the  advantage 
of  a  better  class  of  buildings.  When¬ 
ever  the  public  sees  that  a  better  class 
of  building  pays,  it  will  put  the  money 


into  them.  We  have  passed  the 
pioneer  period  of  building  in  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States;  yet  we  some¬ 
times  continue  pioneer  methods  after 
the  reason  for  them  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Cheap  structures  are  all  well  enough  in 
a  newly  settled  section  where  interest  is 
high  and  the  earning  capacity  of 
property  great.  However,  if  competition 
increases  as  money  becomes  cheaper, 
and  its  earning  capacity  becomes  less, 
the  cheap  structure,  the  one  which 
requires  constant  expenditures  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  high  cost  of  insurance,  is 
found  to  be  out  of  place.  It  is  true  that 
people  do  not  recognize  this  condition 
at  once.  Conviction  comes  slowly.  But 
with  the  object  lessons  before  them  the 
change  comes  surely. 

Thus  there  is  working  out  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  fire¬ 
proofing  material.  It  will  soon  cease  to 
be  the  material  for  only  great  structures 
in  great  cities.  There  will  be  a  moder 
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ate  use  of  it  in  all  commercial  structures 
in  moderate  sized  towns.  The  public 
will  learn  that  an  iron  column  or  an 
iron  lintel  unprotected  by  fire-proofing 
is  a  thing  which  should  not  be  peimit- 
tcd  in  any  structure.  In  the  past  we 
have  believed  that  destructive  fires  were 
necessary,  and  that  all  we  could  do  was 
to  protect  ourselves  by  insurance,  but 
this  is  not  true.  Protected  iron  renders 
a  building  slow  to  burn,  and  thus 
capable  of  defense  against  fire.  The 
so-called  fire-proof  structures  of  the  past 
have  often  been  so  named  merely  foi 
the  commercial  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  their  owners,  and  the  idea  of 
fire  proof  structures  has  suffered  because 
of  this  charlantism.  But  outside  of  fire¬ 
proofing  we  have  roofing  tiles,  enameled 
brick,  and  now  our  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  mentions  a  large  use  of  gable 
coverings  and  terra  cotta  gutter  mold 
ings,  which  is  a  recent  feature  in  French 
architectures.  There  is  certainly  with 
us  a  tendency  to  better  things  in  build¬ 
ing.  While  an  idea  goes  slowly  at 
first,  when  once  well  started,  its  adopt¬ 
ion  becomes  the  usual  rather  than  the 
occasional  circumstance.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  fire-proofing  was  very  raie, 
indeed.  Now  in  our  great  structures  of 
the  large  cities,  it  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessity.  From  this  the 
idea  will  spread.  Tile  roofing  is  now 
coming  to  be  understood,  and  while  it 
is  by  no  means  common,  only  a  few 
years  will  be  necessary  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  A  few  prominent  examples  of 
enameled  brick  work  in  each  of  the 
large  cities,  and  the  knowledge  that 
people  can  get  them  at  moderate  prices, 
will  insure  their  introduction.  Eveiy 
kitchen  of  every  house  of  moderate 
cost  will  contain  a  few;  water  closets  of 
all  public  structures  will  be  lined  with 
them  ;  the  hall  ways  and  corridors  of  all 
tenements  and  commercial  structuies 
will  be  laid  up  in  enameled  brick,  and, 
in  truth,  in  all  buildings  where  absolute 
permanency  and  cleanliness  aie  appre¬ 
ciated,  enameled  brick  will  find  a  place, 
and  thus  a  large  trade  will  be  devel¬ 
oped.  _ 

Louis  Jackson,  industrial  commission¬ 
er  of  Chicago,  has  issued  a  circular 
showing  where  good  clay  for  brickmak¬ 
ing  may  be  found  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
road.  The  places  mentioned  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  within  fifty  miles  of  St  Paul,  are 
Carver,  Castle  Bock,  Dundas,  Farming- 
ton,  Faribault,  Hastings,  Lakeville, 
Mendota,  Bed  Wing  and  Shakopee. 


IDENTIFICATION  AT  BANK. 

Few  courtesies  are  more  dangerous 
than  the  identification  of  payees  at  a 
bank.  That  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
leave  your  business  and  go  a  hall  a  mile 
to  do  this  is  not  to  be  complained  of, 
though  it  sometimes  involves  a  great 
sacrifice— that  is  what  people  live  for,  to 
help  one  another,  but  the  danger  is  in 
being  picked  up  as  you  go  in  or  out 
of  the  bank  by  some  one  who  calls  you 
by  name  and  reminds  you  that  you 
know  him,  though  you  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  ever  having  seen  him  before, 
until  he  reminds  you  of  some  circum¬ 
stance  that  evokes  the  shadow  of  some 
forgotten  occasion,  and  you  step  up  to 
the  bank  counter  and  say,  ‘This  is 
John  Smith,  Mr.  Teller,”  and  then  he 
gets  money  on  a  check  or  draft.  It 
may  be  all  right,  and  usually  is  right, 
but  sharpers  have  used  this  courtesy  and 
been  identified  as  the  rightful  payee, 
when  the  paper  was  stolen.  In  such 
a  case  you  become  responsible  to  the 
bank  for  money  paid  to  the  wrong  man, 
through  your  intended  kindness.  Be 
sure  that  you  know  your  man. 

TOO  FAST  FOR  HEALTH. 

When  steamboating  was  young  on  the 
Ohio  Biver,  it  took  a  boat  about  a  month 
to  make  the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to 
Louisville,  but  this  was  so  much  better 
than  footing  it  through  the  Indian 
country  that  the  boats  found  plenty  to 
do.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  an  im¬ 
proved  class  of  boats  made  the  trip  in 
two  weeks,  but  it  often  happened  that 
none  of  these  were  in  port  when  passen¬ 
gers  were  ready  to  stait,  and,  as  thexe 
was  no  way  of  telling  when  they  would 
be,  the  old  boats  often  picked  up  pas¬ 
sengers.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
old  boat  crowded  with  passengers  had 
not  gone  far  until  she  began  to  meet 
new  boats.  These  soon  unloaded  and 
started  on  their  return  trip,  so  that  be¬ 
fore  the  old  boat  had  reached  Vicksburg 
several  of  these  had  passed  her,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  passengers.  To  a 
group  of  these  who  were  one  day  giving 
vent  to  their  indignation,  the  Captain 
said:  “Gentlemen,  you  don’t  under¬ 

stand  yourselves.  At  the  speed  those 
boats  are  making  every  passenger  is 
liable  to  take  cold  and  die  by  the  sud¬ 
den  change  in  latitude.  This  boat  is 
going  as  fast  as  a  change  in  climate  is 
good  for  your  health.” 

Conceding  that  some  people  go  too 
slow  for  their  own  good  or  the  good  of 


anybody  else,  we  wish  to  emphasize  tlie^ 
captain’s  suggestion,  that  some  people 
go  too  fast  for  their  health.  Whoever 
borrows  money  to  build  a  costly  house, 
or  to  furnish  even  a  cheap  house  with 
costly  furniture,  goes  too  fast  for  his 
health.  Many  a  man  has  built  so  nice  a 
house  that  the  sheriff  has  had  to  turn 
him  out  of  it.  Whoever  buys  anything 
“on  payments”  pays  nearly  double  the 
cash  value  of  it.  He  is  going  too  fast 
for  health.  Better  wait  until,  by  your 
savings,  you  have  the  cash  to  pay  down. 
Whoever  runs  an  account  at  the  corner 
grocery  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  pays  largely  more  for  goods  than 
he  would  have  to  pay  spot  cash.  He  is 
going  too  fast  for  health.  Better  do  on 
less  this  month  and  the  next,  then  have 
cash  ahead  after  that.  Whoever  in¬ 
vests  in  some  scheme  that  is  to  be  so 
managed  by  others  as  to  return  him  ten 
fold  in  a  short  time  generally  loses  all 
he  invests.  He  travels  too  fast  foi 
health.  Permanent  wealth  comes  from 
small  but  certain  savings. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  A  BRICK  PRESS. 

The  perfect  Brick  Press  should  be 
pleasing  to  the  Eye,  the  Ear,  the  In¬ 
telligence  and  the  Pocket. 

A  Press  that  is  not  well  proportioned 
and  well  finished  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
Eye.  A  Press  that  rattles,  clatters,  and 
bangs  is  not  pleasing  to  the  Ear.  A 
Press  that  is  not  built  on  mechanical 
principles,  and  is  not  perfectly  adapted 
in  every  part  to  its  work,  does  not 
please  the  Intelligence.  A  Press  that  is 
not  a  constant  worker,  and  does  not 
make  the  best  brick,  is  not  pleasing  to 
the  Pocket;  far  from  it. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  pleases  the  Eye, 
the  Ear,  the  Intelligence  and  the  Pocket 
Therefore  it  is  the  Perfect  Brick  Press. 
See  the  Improved  Boyd,  1891  pattern, 
and  you  will  have  no  other. 

The  Reason  Why.  Few  people  buy  a 
Brick  Press  without  investigation  and 
comparison.  After  investigation  and 
comparison,  fev  people  buy  anything 
but  a  Boyd  Press.  This  is  why  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Boyd  Pi’esses  sell 
more  machines  than  all  other  dry  pi’ess 
brick  machines  manufacturers  com¬ 
bined. 

Several  months  since  a  barge  loaded 
with  40,000  brick  upset  in  Puget  Sound, 
near  Tacoma.  An  expert  diver  is  now 
at  work  rescuing  them  at  a  cost  of  $5 
per  thousand. 
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DETROIT  ITEMS. 

Joseph  H.  Clixby  sustained  a  severe 
loss  by  fire.  It  is  rumored  that  some 
unknown  party  had  placed  a  pot  con¬ 
taining  chicken  in  the  platting  of  the 
kiln  just  burned,  the  roof  caught  lire 
from  the  terrible  heat  escaping  from  the 
hole  where  the  chicken  was  cooking. 

The  past  month  has  marked  a  decided 
increase  in  the  demand  for  brick.  All 
brickmakers  experienced  larger  sales 
than  for  the  month  of  January. 

The  Hall  Wolf  Co.,  who  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  160,000  brick,  will  furnish 
the  brick  for  Detroit’s  new  Union  Depot, 
which  will  require  something  over  2,- 
000,000. 

The  Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  is  the 
only  firm  here  who  use  a  brick  dryer. 
They  have  been  making  brick  nearly  all 
winter.  The  only  loss  they  experienced 
was  caused  by  snow  melting  and  drip¬ 
ping  through  the  roof  on  the  brick 
while  in  a  green  state. 

Goldner  &  Sons  have  improved  their 
kiln  shed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
now  almost  a  new  structure. 

Mr.  Jacob  Knell  is  agitating  the 
merits  of  his  latest  improved  iron  double 
tempering  shaft  brick  machine.  If  the 
machine  is  what  is  represented,  it  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  brick¬ 
making  fraternity.  It  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  tried  the  coming  season,  and 
if  it  works  successfully  Mr.  Knell  will 
find  many  purchasers  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Knell  is  well  known  here,  Raving  made 
Detroit  his  home  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

There  has  been  another  attempt  to 
buy  up  all  the  brickworks.  A  number 
have  already  sent  in  their  options. 
Whether  this  second  attempt  will  be 
successful,  I  am  unable  to  state.  R.  H. 
Hall  procured  the  options. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Natu¬ 
ral  Gas  will  be  discontinued  altogether. 
The  principal  objection  to  gas  is:  It 
does  not  give  the  best  results  as  a  fuel 
for  brick-burning  purposes.  It  is  said 
that  the  Michigan  Gas  Co.  will  concede 
to  the  price  exacted  by  the  brickmakers. 

Dennis  Burke,  in  a  few  days  will  have 
all  his  stock  sold  out.  Mr.  Burke  has 
been  one  of  the  busiest  brickmakers 
during  the  season.  Mr.  Burke,  as  well 
as  other  brickmakers,  will  begin  as  early 
as  possible,  making  brick. 

Crude  oil  has  been  offered  for  brick¬ 
burning  purposes  at  $0.80  per  M.  It  is 


safe  to  say,  if  pipes  are  laid  it  will  be 
used  exclusively. 

The  prices  will  probably  be  advanced 
before  the  1st.  of  April,  as  by  that  time 
the  stock  in  the  market  will  be  very 
light. 

That  massive  structure,  Woman’s 
Hospital  and  Foundlings  Home,  is  just 
completed.  It  is  found  necessary  to 
erect  an  addition,  which  will  require 
225,000  stock  brick  for  faceing  alone. 
The  brick  for  the  Hospital  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  Greusel  Bros.,  who  are  under 
contract  to  furnish  the  brick  for  the 
addition.  Dorthy  Dale. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Arnold's  1892  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  of  brick  and  tile- 
makers’  supplies  is  at  hand.  It  is  an 
attractive  little  book  containing  cuts 
and  descriptions  of  almost  everything 
used  about  a  brickyard  or  tile  factory. 
Our  readers  can  obtain  a  copy  by  ad¬ 
dressing  D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  New  London, 
Ohio. 

The  St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works 
are  out  with  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
their  clay-preparing  machinery,  the 
Lion  Brick  Machine,  engines,  etc.  They 
have  recently  made  an  improvement  in 
this  well  known  press  that  entirely  does 
away  with  the  granulation  in  the  center 
of  the  brick.  The  device  is  very  simple 
but  effective.  For  full  particulars  or 
copy  of  the  catalogue  write  them,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

Street  Paying  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
little  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Grape 
Creek  (Ill.)  Clay  Works.  We  presume 
a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  of  our 
readers  on  application. 

The  Virginia  Brick  Co..  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
plain,  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  of 
which  they  make  a  great  variety.  This 
book  is  evidently  not  intended  for  gen¬ 
eral  circulation,  but  we  presume  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  that  branch  of  the  work,  or 
may  desire  to  purchase  ornamental 
brick,  can  secure  a  copy  by  writing  to 
Clias.  B.  Pearson,  treasurer  and  manager 
of  that  company. 

“Compliments  of  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Co.,  87  Washington  street,  Chica¬ 
go,”  is  the  inscription  on  the  front  cover 
of  a  large  ten-page  pamphlet  recently 
received.  As  may  be  surmised  the 
matter  and  illustrations  are  of  the  Simp- 


on  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine,  which,  we 
take  it  from  the  testimonial  letters  given, 
is  doing  excellent  work.  Copy  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

FURTHER  PROOF. 

The  following  parties  have  tested  our 
kiln  and  say  it  does  all  we  claim  it 
would  do:  John  Murphy,  Verseilles 
Ohio;  J.  A.  Rumer  &  Co.,  Ridgeway 
Ohio,  and  Levi  Bowers,  Big  Springs, 
Ohio. 

J.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Fortuna,  Califor¬ 
nia,  say:  “We  have  received  letters 
from  six  users  of  your  kilns  and  five  of 
them  speak  in  the  highest  terms  in 
their  praise.  The  sixth  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  it,  probably,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  uses  gas  for  fuel.  We  wish 
to  put  in  one  of  your  kilns. 

We  commend  Mr.  Thompson  &  Son’s 
mode  of  investigation.  We  are  well 
aware  that  our  claims  are  disbelieved  by 
a  very  large  per  cent,  of  kiln  users 
throughout  the  country,  therefore  in 
getting  evidence,  do  as  you  would  do  in 
other  cases,  get  what  you  can  and  de¬ 
termine  accordingly. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  devised  that  has 
not  proved  air  utter  failure  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  We  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  our  kiln  has  failed  in  a  single  case 
in  the  hands  of  a  practical  operator, 
unless,  as  we  believe,  the  operator  at¬ 
tempted  to  fire  too  rapidly  before  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  the  kiln,  or 
attempted  to  begin  where  we  left  off,  and 
so  equal  or  excel  us  in  question  of  time 
as  given  in  our  circular. 

We  did  our  test  burning  after  having 
had  fourteen  years  of  very  careful  and 
very  cautious  experience  with  our  clay, 
four  years  of  which  was  with  our  patent 
kiln.  Our  instructions  for  burning  do 
not  contain  the  semblance  of  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  such  burning  being  practical; 
especially  to  begin  with ;  yet  for  corres¬ 
pondents  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are 
clays  that  will  burn  mor-e  quickly  than 
our  own,  but  it  is  best  to  make  haste 
slowly. 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card 
but  do  not  build  our  kiln  unless  you  so 
desire.  Our  circulars  need  do  you  no 
harm.  Stewart  Brothers. 

Mt.  Victory,  O. 

If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc.”  columns. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS 


Pierce,  Neb.,  is  to  have  a  brickyard. 

A  brick  plant  is  soon  to  be  built  at 
Rock  Valley,  Iowa. 

J.  D.  Leedy,  Bourbon,  Ind.,  will  buy  a 
tile  mill  in  the  spring. 

A  brick  and  tile  plant  is  to  be  put  in 
operation^  Flatonia,  Tex. 

Alfred  Henson  will  operate  a  small 
brickyard  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.,  brick  and 
terra  cotta  works  will  be  enlarged. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  brick  plant  at  Carrollton,  0. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  es¬ 
tablish  brick  works  at  Brenham,  Tex. 

Furgerson  &  Mish,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  will  put  up  a  dry-press  machine. 

A  brickyard  is  to  be  started  at  Dead- 
man’s  Hollow,  Pa.,  by  James  Fleming. 

Williams  &  Co.  are  going  to  establish 
a  brick  and  tile  plant  nearBlack  River 
Falls,  Wis. 

James  Conway,  B.  H.  Knowles  and 
Peter  Wister  will  operate  brick  works  at 
Bryan,  Tex. 

P.  W.  Parkhurst  will  operate  a  brick 
and  tile  factory  at  Victory,  Ohio,  the 
coming  season. 

N.  J.  Baker,  M.  Cavanaugh  and  G. 
Verrill  will  establish  brick  works  at 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  is  agitating  the  paving 
question,  and  brick  will  probably  be 
given  a  trial. 

Chas.  Seelbach,  Lexington,  Mo.,  wants 
to  communicate  with  parties  having  a 
good  summer  brick  plant  for  sale. 

W.  H.  Dunn,  Richmond,  Va,,  is  inves¬ 
tigating  the  dry-clay  process,  with  a 
view  of  starting  a  brick  factory. 

The  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  market  is  in  a 
very  healthy  condition,  and  prospects 
are  good  for  a  very  prosperous  season. 

The  South  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Brick 
Company  has  been  organized.  A  large 
plant  will  be  built  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Atlantic  Brick  &  Tile  Company 
has  failed,  and  the  works  at  Bakerville, 
N.  J.,  will  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  Mar.  22. 

Francis  F.  Alexander,  a  well  known 
potter  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  the  7th 
inst.,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  forty-three 
years. 


Mills  P.  Pharis,  president  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Pottery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  of 
heart  disease  March  2,  aged  sixty-six 
years. 

The  Washington  Pottery  Co.,  Spokane 
Falls,  Wash.,  want  to  purchase  a  flower¬ 
pot  machine — one  that  makes  pots  with 
fluted  rim. 

Courser  &  Bartlet,  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
have  purchased  Benj.  Mathes’  brickyard 
in  Durham,  and  will  put  in  operation 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  Capron  (III.)  Brick  &  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  by  L.  F. 
Brayman,  Barney  Cornwell,  H.  R.  Wil¬ 
lard  and  others. 

The  Milwaukee  Tile  &  Terra  Cotta 
Company  has  been  incorporated  by  C. 

L.  Classen,  Gus  Podell  and  Bernhardt 
Schmidt.  Capital  $10,000. 

The  Bell  Pressed  Brick  Company  has 
been  organized  by  John  F.  Bell,  E.  H. 
Hudson  and  H.  J.  Arnold,  of  Denver, 
Colo.  Capital  $30,000. 

Twenty-six  thousand  dollars  has  been 
subscribed  by  Wooster,  O.,  capitalists 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  company 
to  manufacture  shale  brick  there. 

W.  P.  Chandler,  Farmerville,  La., 
wants  to  purchase  a  brick  machine, 
10,000  a  day  capacity,  which  can  be  run 
by  a  twelve  horse-power  engine. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago, 
write  that  business  is  exceedingly  good 
with  them,  and  is  increasing  constantly 
as  their  press  becomes  better  known. 

Spencer  M.  Alpaugb,  of  the  Empire 
Pottery  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February  27,  of  ty¬ 
phoid  pneumonia,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

David  White  and  Peter  Melmoe,  con¬ 
tractors,  have  purchased  James  Brown’s 
brickyard  near  McKeesport,  Pa,,  and 
will  enlarge  same  for  the  coming  season. 

The  Terra  Cctta  Brick  Co.’s  works, 
corner  Root  and  LaSalle  streets,  Chica¬ 
go,  were  partly  destroyed  by  fire  March 
8,  caused  by  bursting  of  an  oil  pipe. 
Loss  $14,000. 

The  Wolff-Wendel-Labahn  Brick  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Wolff,  Charles  Wendel,  John  F. 
Labahn  and  Chas.  Labahn.  Capital, 
$40,000. 

S.  A.  Weltmer,  Tipton,  Mo.,  contem¬ 
plates  establishing  a  dry-press  brick  fac¬ 
tory  near  that  place,  for  the  production 
of  fine  front  brick,  and  wants  catalogues 
and  prices  of  presses,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Hutsonville  Brick,  Tile  and  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Hutsonville,  Crawford  County, 
Ill.,  has  been  incorporated  by  R.  W. 
Canaday,  Chas.  W.  Keys  and  others. 
Capital  $25,000. 

The  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  organized  and  works  will  be  built 
at  once.  Mr.  John  O’Connell  is  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Brewster,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Samuel  Leflar,  manager. 


Benj.  Thompson,  general  manager  of 
the  East  Chattanooga  Land  Co.,  writes 
that  they  have  a  very  good  clay  for 
brickmaking,  and  will  probably  start  a 
brick  factor}  the  coming  season. 

The  City  Council  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
considering  the  appointment  of  a  city 
brick  inspector,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a 
year,  whose  sole  duty  it  will  be  to  in¬ 
spect  all  bricks  bought  by  the  city. 

February  27  a  terrific  gas  explosion 
occurred  in  the  pottery  works  of 
Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles,  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.  Three  workmen  were  fatally 
hurt  and  considerable  damage  was  done 
the  works. 

J.  W.  Kane,  formerly  superintendent 
of  Wahl  Bros.’  brick  works,  near  Chica¬ 
go,  has  secured  an  interest  in  the  Badger 
State  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  works  at  Gran¬ 
ville,  Wis.,  which  will  be  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  under  his  supervision. 

Ex-President  J.  C.  Adams’  brickworks 
at  Sheridan,  Ind.,  have  been  running’ 
throughout  the  winter,  and  are  now 
turning  out  a  grade  of  brick  that  “Jesse’ 
says  can  not  be  excelled  by  any  soft- 
clay  yard  in  America.  He  is  using  a 
Potts  horizontal  stock  brick  machine, 
and  commends  it  very  highly. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now1  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  newr  machinery  of  large  capac¬ 
ity  will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  good  as  new,  which  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  column. 

The  building  season  is  opening  up  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  throughout 
the  country.  In  our  own  immediate 
vicinity  the  prospects  are  good  for  one 
of  the  most  active  and  prosperous 
seasons  Indianapolis  has  ever  known. 
Several  large  blocks  are  now  under  way 
and  others  are  being  contracted  for. 
The  price  of  brick  is  low,  ranging  from 
$6.50  to  $$7.00  a  thousand,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  will,  no  doubt,  cause  an  advance 
ere  long. 
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Danville,  Ill.,  is  to  have  a  paving  brie  k 
plant. 

A  large  brick  plant  is  to  be  erected  at 
North  Riverside,  Iowa. 

News  was  received  recently  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  De  Witt  Brick 
and  Tile  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000. 

Harrietta,  Mich.,  wants  a  brickyard. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  clay,  and  fuel  is 
cheap.  It  is  thought  a  bonus  will  be 
offered  a  practical  manufacturer. 

Wm.  L.  Garritee,  one  of  Baltimore’s 
best  known  builders  and  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  died  of  apoplexy  Friday,  the 
11th  inst.  Deceased  was  seventy-two 
years  of  age. 

The  Philadelphia  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  held  their  annual  banquet  on  the 
first  inst.  There  were  about  fifty  pres¬ 
ent,  and  a  royal  good  time  was  had,  as 
may  be  imagined  by  those  who  know 
the  good  brethren  of  that  city.  Their 
capacity  for  social  enjoyment  is  very 
great. 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Newbern  (Ill.)  Press 
Brick  Co.,  states  that  business  is  first- 
class  in  his  section,  and  that  his 
company  have  built  up  a  local  trade  in 
and  around  Newbern  far  in  excess  of 
their  anticipation.  They  are  about  to 
put  in  a  new  press  to  make  fancy, 
radius  and  edge  brick. 

Will  H.  Coleman  writes  that  he  has 
concluded  arrangements  with  the  Jen¬ 
nings  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to 
manufacture  his  Rapid  Handling  Appli¬ 
ances  for  the  economical  carrying  of 
clay  and  clay  products.  Mr.  Coleman 
has  worked  out  some  important  im¬ 
provements  in  this  connection,  and  will 
soon  be  prepared  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 

The  Imperial  Brick  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  new  manufacturing  industry, 
with  $100,000  capital,  to  be  located  at 
Canton,  O.  Mr.  E.  D.  Keplinger,  a 
prominent  business  man,  is  at  the  head, 
with  other  well  known  men  interested. 
The  company  has  purchased  eight  acres 
of  land  south  of  Canton,  where  they  will 
erect  a  plant.  This  will  make  the  fifth 
brick  industry  in  that  city. 

The  Garden  City  Brick  Company  and 
Thos.  B.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
started  their  yaids.  The  latter,  with 
his  son,  Frank,  is  prospecting  for 
a  material  to  make  a  vitrified  paving 
brick,  and  they  think  they  have  found 
it,  too,  although  they  are  as  close  as  the 


proverbial  clam,  and  wont  say  a  word  as 
to  the  locality.  If  they  have  made  the 
discovery  we  predict  a  revolution  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade,  as  they  are 
going  after  the  city’s  work. 

All  of  the  Hydraulic  Company’s  presses 
at  St.  Louis  are  in  operation,  and  the 
Collinsville  yard,  the  capacity  of 
which  was  about  doubled  during  the 
shut  down,  is  ready  for  business.  The 
managers  of  this  company’s  yards 
met  during  the  last  week  in  Feb.,  and 
made  an  inspection  of  the  entire  St. 
Louis  plant.  Views  were  exchanged  and 
many  valuable  ideas  were  picked  up 
during  the  meeting,  which  wound  up 
with  an  elegant  lunch  at  the  Mercantile 
Club. 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 
Company  are  now  offering  to  the  trade 
the  Koch  Improved  Hydraulic  Brick- 
Press,  which,  after  seveial  tests  and  ex¬ 
hibitions,  has  proven  to  be  a  big  success. 
They  claim  that  this  is  the  only  press 
manufactured  which  will  make  brick 
from  all  kinds  of  clay,  soft,  hard,  shale 
or  fire  clay,  under  any  pressure  desired, 
and  produce  brick  absolutely  free  from 
streaks  or  granulations.  They  are  now 
making  preparations  to  put  their  press 
along  with  the  Grath  improved  double 
down-draft  Kiln,  on  a  yard  of  their  own. 
where  they  intend  to  make  only  the 
finest  class  of  face  and  ornamental 
bricks. 

The  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  removed  its  office  from  11th  and 
Market  Sts.,  to  Room  47, Telephone  Build¬ 
ing,  11th  and  Olive  Sts.  The  removal  has 
caused  some  delay  in  getting  out  their 
new  catalogue,  but  they  will  now  give  it 
all  the  attention  possible,  as  the  supply  of 
their  old  one  is  exhausted,  and  they 
have  had  many  requests  for  the  new  one 
It  will  probably  be  gotten  up  in  the 
half  tone  process,  and  will  be  a  hand¬ 
some  affair.  This  company  will  furnish 
the  Terra  Cotta  for  the  Famous  and  Knox 
building,  and  the  St.  Lou’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  Both  jobs  will  be  in  buff,  the  latter,  a 
peculiar  dark  shade  which  produces  a 
handsome  effect. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner’s  St.  Louis  yard 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  2,  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  on  Feb.  24th  the  first 
kiln  after  the  fire  was  lighted.  The 
capacity  is  the  same  as  heretofore,  and 
from  his  different  yards  Mr.  Ittner  is 
now  shipping  brick  in  all  directions, 
North,  East,  South  and  West.  The 
the  force  at  the  Belleville  yards  now 
all  thoroughly  understand  their  duties, 


and  all  of  the  machinery  is  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  do  its  work  properly;  in 
other  words,  all  the  rough  edges  have 
worn  off,  and  everything  works  properly 
and  smoothly.  He  has  some  excellent 
photos  of  this  model  plant  from  which  he 
is  having  engravings  made  for  his  new 
catalogue  of  pressed  and  ornamental 
brick,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  soon. 

Brick  manufacturing  interests  seem 
to  have  centered  at  the  junction  of  the 
Pan-Handle  and  South  Chicago  & 
Southern  railways,  just  south  of  the  city 
limits,  two  miles  southwest  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  says  the  Chicago  Times.  •  Trades, 
are  all  closed  for  the  following  yards: 
J.  B.  Legnard  and  Aid.  Madden  pur¬ 
chased  fifty-two  acres  and  are  construct¬ 
ing  what  will  be  the  largest  yard  around 
Chicago;  Wolff,  Labahn  Bros. Wen- 
del,  of  Lake  View,  have  purchased  forty 
acres  and  have  started  making  machine 
brick,  having  been  extensive  hand-brick 
makers  for  years  on  the  North  Side; 
Charles  S.  Purington,  of  May,  Puring- 
ton  <fe.  Bonner  purchased  thirty-seven 
acres,  and  will  put  up  a  model  yard, 
starting  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  per 
day. 

Mr.  Jos.  Fairhall,  Grape  Creek,  Ill., 
writes  that  he  has  leased  from  the  Grape 
Creek  Coal  Co,  their  entire  brick  and 
tile  plant,  which  is  now  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  for  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
ture.  They  make  one  of  the  finest  pav¬ 
ing  bricks  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  a  ready  sale  for  all  that  can  be 
made.  He  intends  to  push  the  work  so 
as  to  swell  the  output  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  coming  year.  He  is 
running  a  Frey-Sheckler  Giant  machine 
and  a  Frey-Sheckler  Acme  machine. 
In  connection  with  the  paving  material, 
they  are  making  several  sizes  of  paving 
blocks,  which  is  repressed,  using  for  this 
purpose  one  of  the  largest  Frey-Sheckler 
power  repress  machines  that  have  been 
constructed.  Their  output  of  paving 
brick  is  at  present  only  about  50,000  per 
day,  but  he  hopes  to  increase  this  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Chief  Robinson, 
of  the  machinery  department,  World’s 
Fair,  is  receiving  from  the  brick,  tile 
and  terra  cotta  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  applications  for  so  much 
space  for  exhibiting  their  brick,  tile  and 
terra  cotta  manufactures  and  machinery 
that  he  has  concluded  to  ask  the  chief 
of  construction  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
[Continued  on  Page  .364  ] 
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IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
‘  that  wonderful  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  ancient  and  here¬ 
tofore  unprogressive  art  of  brick- 
making.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
brickmaking  craft  is  no  longer 
without  a  literature  of  its  own. 
There  are  now  some  good  practi¬ 
cal  books  treating  on  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  clay— the  making,  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  brick.  I  he 
list  is  not  so  large  but  that  every 
brickmaker  can  afford  to  have 
them  all.  Get  them  and  read 
them. 

“Brickmaker's  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  fe-00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,  ’ 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt 
of  price.  All  of  them  to  one  ad¬ 
dress  for  $5.50,  Address  the 
publishers, 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
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Raymond’s  CUroaghtlron  Tempering  Wheel 


ZDHH^TTOIbT,  OHIO. 


Self  Contained  LUinding  Drum. 


Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Brisk  Press. 

The  largest  line  of  hand  and  poudei< 
Fe«presses  in  the  uuorld.  8  different 
styles. 


Raymond’s  flutomatie  Dumping  Car. 


Oui*  Automatic  Dumping  Caa,  PoPt« 
able  Traek  and  minding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  tt»ansfepp« 
ing  elay  known. 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 
PAVING  BLOCKS 
ROOFING  TILE 


Gan  He 
made  on 
me  one 
press. 


Automatic  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


<?.U /.  I^Y/T)0]\lD9^0., 


30,000  ids.  pressure 

66 We  Are  the  People” 

Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


fleeept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 
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space  for  a  special  building  therefor.  It 
is,  of  course,  understood  that  as  in  the 
case  of  the  leather  exhibit,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  prominently  identified  with 
this  interest  will  be  called  upon  to  raise 
the  sum  of  money  necessary  to  erect 
such  separate  building.  These  manu¬ 
facturers  desire  to  show  the  process  of 
the  making  of  tile,  brick  and  terracotta, 
but  no  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
From  this  we  take  it  that  the  clay  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  will  awaken  to 
the  importance  pf  the  matter  in  time. 

Wm.  Finnegan,  of  Ft.  Howard,  Wis., 
called  at  the  Clay-Worker  sanctum 
recently.  He  has  been  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  since  our  first  issue  almost,  and 
it  therefore  goes  without  saying  that  he 
is  both  a  successful  and  progressive 
brickmaker.  He  has  been  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  among  prominent 
dry-press  works  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  pointers  as  to  the  best  press,  etc. 
In  this  he  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectation,  for  every  machine 
examined  was  proven  the  best  ever 
built.  He  is  now  making  brick  by  the 
soft  and  stifi-clay  processes,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  add  a  dry  press  to  his  plant  as  soon 
as  he  can  digest  the  information  im¬ 
parted  by  various  manufacturers,  suffici¬ 
ently  to  justify  a  selection.  While  in 
our  city  he  purchased  a  stock  brick  ma¬ 
chine  and  equipment  from  C.  &  A.  Potts 
&  Co.  It  is  his  intention  to  increase  his 
yearly  output  from  six  to  twelve  million. 

IT’S  DIFFERENT  NOW. 

It  used  to  be  thought  a  fortunate 
thing  for  brick  manufacturers  to  have  a 
large  number  of  bricks  on  hand  in  the 
spring,  but  it  seems  that  some  of  our 
Hudson  river  manufactureis  do  not 
think  so  any  more. 

THE  SAME  OLD  STORY. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  various 
interesting  communications  from  our 
special  correspondents,  and  a  few  new 
“ads.,”  we  are  compelled  to  again  enlarge 
the  Clay-Worker.  This  number  in¬ 
cludes  110  pages  and,  we  believe,  con¬ 
tains  much  “meat.”  We  hesitate  to 
mention  this  evidence  of  prosperity, 
lest  we  wound  the  already  lacerated  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  envious  and  misguided  fol¬ 
lower,  but  truth  is  mighty  and  must 
prevail. 

A  woman  was  never  known  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  the  return  of  stolen  property 
“and  no  questions  asked.”  She  would 
ask  questions  or  die. —  Texas  Siftings. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  APPLICATION. 

jEsop’s  Fable  of  The  Mastiff  and  the 
Curs. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  a  stout  and 
honest  Mastiff,  that  guarded  the  village 
where  he  lived  against  thieves  and  rob¬ 
bers,  was  very  gravely  walking  with  one 
of  his  puppies  by  his  side,  all  the  little 
dogs  in  the  street  gathered  about  him 
and  barked  at  him.  The  puppy  was  so 
enraged  at  this  affront  done  to  his  sire 
that  he  asked  why  he  did  not  fall  upon 
them  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  To 
which  the  sire  answered,  with  great 
composure  of  mind,  “If  there  were  no 
Curs,  I  should  be  no  Mastiff.” 

THE  RESULTS  OF  PRACTICAL  TESTS. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  —  The  New  Columbian 
Re-Press  we  bought  of  you  in  January  is 
the  best  machine  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  way  of  re-presses.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  making  12,000  large  size 
paving  blocks  in  10  hours  and  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  machine. 

Yours  Truly, 

The  Nelson ville  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
C.  H.  Doan,  Sec'y. 

I  never  thought  it  possible  that  an 
Automatic  Re-Press  could  be  constructed 
to  handle  plastic  material  so  perfectly 
as  the  Columbian  does.  We  use  five, 
are  making  building  brick  and  re-press 
our  entire  output. 

Washington  Brick  Machine  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Columbian  Re-Press  you  placed 
in  the  Savage  Fire  Brick  Works,  at 
Hyndman,  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent.  Silica). 
We  have  used  a  great  number  of  presses, 
but  the  Columbian  is  the  only  one  that 
will  handle  these  brick  carefully  and 
exert  the  necessary  amount  of  pressure. 
We  now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Works, 
Hyndman,  Pa. 


BARNUM’S  PHILOSOPHY. 

“If  you  have  ten  dollars  to  spend,” 
said  Barnum,  “spend  one  for  the  article 
and  the  other  nine  in  advertising  it.” 
The  old  man  knew  a  thing  or  two  when 
it  came  to  advertising.  Barnum  said  to 
me  some  years  ago:  “I  can  out-talk 
anybody  on  earth  but  the  printer.  The 
man  who  can  stick  type  and  talk  next 
morning  to  thousands  of  people  while 
Pm  talking  to  one  is  the  only  man  I’m 
afraid  of.  I  want  him  for  my  friend.” 
— Lx. 


Wanted.  Plans,  specifications  and  bids  for 
for  erecting  a  plant  for  manufacture  of  75 
tons  of  tile  per  day,  from  3-inch  to  14-inch  size. 
Drying  floor  and  kilns  of  the  Wingard  type  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address 

Geo.  K.  Lee,  Com’l  Agent, 
Chester  Clay  Working  Co., 

3.  1.  1  p.  Richmond,  Va. 


WANTED.  Two  expert  brick  shaders.  State 
experience  and  references  as  to  skill  and 
sobriety.  Address  W.  D.  Richardson, 

3  tf.  d.  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 


PARTNER  WANTED— In  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  building  business  established  5 
years,  with  a  good  outside  trade.  Capacity  of  plant 
40  000  per  day  with  one  machine.  Sheds,  tools 
and  side-tracks.  Population  of  city  15,000 ;  have 
two  banks  of  clay,  one  a  building  clay,  the  other 
a  paving  clay  and  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  West. 
Will  sell  all* or  w  11  retain  the  one-half  interest. 
Forfurtner  particulars  inquire  of  P.  A.  Stewart 
3.  1.  d.  Hastings,  Adams  Co.,  Neb. 


NOTICE. 


THE  HYNES  TERRA  COTTA  AND 
BRICK  COMPANY  (in  Liquidation). 


'renders  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned 
until  March  2uth  1892,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
following  assets  of  the  said  Company. 

(1)  Stock  of  manufactured  Terra  Cotta, 
very  complete. 

(2)  Full  stock  of  Moulds  and  Models,  for 
use  in  manufacture  of  Terra  Cotta. 

(3)  Valuable  plaster  Models  and  Cases 
all  mounted  and  in  good  order. 

(4)  Stock  of  manufactured  Centre  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Brackets. 

{5)  Renewable  Leasehold  property 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  being  Water  Lot,  having 
thirty  three  frontage  on  the  south  side  of  Esplanade 
extending  to  the  Windmill  line,  nearly  opposite 
Jarvis  Street,  with  two  kilns  and  builaings  erected 
thereon,  and  boiler,  engine,  pug-mills,  hand- 
presses  and  a  variety  of  shafting,  beltiDg  and 
pulleys. 

The  large  Four  Story  Building:  and 

premises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Esplanade  being 
the  Easterly  part  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by 
the  said  Company,  are  To  Be  Cet  to  a  good 
tenant.  Possession  can  be  given  at  once. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Full  particulars  regarding  all  the  assets  and 
property  above  mentioned  can  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to,  H.  W.  Smith, 

Liquidator  of  the  Hynes  Terra 
Cotta  and  Brick  Company. 
No.  61  Canada  Life  Building, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

or  to,  W ick aam,  Thompson&Fitzgerald, 

Barristers, 

3.  1.  d.  Toronto,  Canada. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOR - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Soultieri)  Fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Improved 


■JL7  COflL  BUBHEK 

In  successful  use 
for  burning  brick 
with  coal  in  common 
cased  brick  kilns  and 
down-draft  brick  and 
tile  kilns  without 
sub-arches  or  outside 
furnaces.  For  circu¬ 
lars  and  price  address 
W.H. Wickers, 
Indianapolis,  Ind 


CAVE  J.  MORRIS. 


GEORGE  LANT,  SR. 

Evansville  Pressed  Briek  Company. 


Evansville,  Ind.,  January  21,  1892. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Bros.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gents: — Will  to-morrow  send  you  cheek  on  N.  Y.  as  per  contract,  and 
will  the  latter  part  of  this  week  send  you  brick  made  on  the  "C-CD”  Ma¬ 
chine.  We  had  inquiry  from  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  about 
the  ‘‘C-CD’’,  and  have  answered  it  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  after  the 
sad  experience  we  have  labored  under  before  getting  your  machine  (which 

makes  brick,  without  the  assistance  of  a  machine  shop,  ten  hours  daily)  we 
* 

gave  the  ‘‘C-CD’’  a  good  reputation.  We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  any 
one  the  machine.  ******* 


Very  truly, 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

Per  C  .•  J.  Morris. 


than  any  other  sanding  machine 
on  the  market.  Just  the  machine 
for  Brick- Manufacturers  that  use 
pallets  or  dump  on  yards.  You 
don’t  have  to  bump  the  brick  all 
out  out  of  shape  to  get  them  to 
slip.  It  will  sand  from  6  to  35 
moulds  a  minute.  It  has  no  light 
complicated  parts  to  wear  and 
break  and  will  last  for  years,  and 
it  only  needs  one  4-inch  belt,  and 
no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch 
and  cause  delay,  and  always  ready  to  go  to  work  on  Monday  morning  and  do  the  work 
better  and  more  uniform  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  We  guarantee  this  Sander 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay  for  it,  and  money  refunded.  Sanders  sent  on 
trial.  Price  $180.00  F.  O.  B.,  Baltimore,  Md.  For  further  information  address  the 


SHIS  MACHINE  will  sand 
moulds  better,  and  save  more 
sand,  and  we  will  also  guaran¬ 
tee  the  brick  to  slip  better  with  the 

PERFECTION  SANDER 


Q?arks  h./Wa(h5Bri<;K  (T)ould  /hael?l9e(hf<^- Q°-> 


ScnorrsKille,  (Canton,)  Baltimore,  ]Vld. 
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WM.  HUTTIG.  President. 
C.  R.  FOX.  Vice-President. 


R.  C.  SCHENC  K, 

Skcbktary,  Trrahurkr  and  General  Manager. 


J 


iPeppa  •  Gallia  •  Lsu  wbep  •  (Z®fflpanY> 

— MANUFACTURERS  OFa — 

Paving  ©Pick,  ©uilding  ©Pick  and  Tile, 


OFFICE  AT  HUTTIG  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
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Speaking  of  Dryers. 

SHITH’S  HOT  BLAST  DRYER  IS  WALKING  AWAY 

WITH  EVERYTHING. 


Everyone  Who  Investigates  Knows  It  is  the  Only  Dryer  That  Dries. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  you  want  a  Dryer,  and  it’s  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  one  early.  First  come,  first  served,  but  knowing  there  would 
be  a  rush  we  have  several  standard  sizes  in  stock,  and  can  ship  quick. 

Send  in  your  order.  Write  for  testimonials. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  our  dryer  should  understand  that  it  is  the  only 
dryer  that  needs  no  helping  and  patching  up,  but  goes  to  work  just  like 
an  old  hand  as  soon  as  ready.  Never  gets  out  of  repair  and  always 
works  uniformly  and  thoroughly. 

HUYETT  St  S7VIITH  MFC.  CO., 


48-54  UNION  ST..  BOSTON- 
31  S.  CRNALi  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
107  LiIBHRTY  ST.,  HEW  YORK 


DETROIT,  7vnCH. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  The  iron  work  complete  for  three 
circular  pits.  Ferrier  &  Goldin, 

S.  t.  c.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  One  N.  2  Miller  Brick  press  x_  . 

and  one  Carnell  Brick  Press  (almost  new) 
cheap  for  cash.  ™Bo3h,10’, 

11.  tf.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new ; 
perfect  order.  Harlan d  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE-  A  Steam  Brick  Yard,  equipped  to 
make  45.000  a  day.  Clay  good.  Must  sell, 
other  business  Address,  Brick, 

1.  tf  d.  303  Hennepin  Aye,  Mmeapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED  —  Two  second-hand  tempering 
wheels,  one  stiff  clay  brick  machine— the 
Penfield  preferred.  All  must  he  in  good  repair 
and  A.  No.  1  order.  Address  Lock  Box  614, 
12—’  Austin,  Minn. 


WANTED  — Two  first-class  brick  setters,  also 
first-c1ass  burner.  None  others  need  apply. 
Dry  press  yard  Address, 

The  Anderson  Press  Brick  Co. 

2.  2  d.  Ogden,  Utah. 


A  BARG  AIN  for  tile  makers.  I  ha^e  a  good  tile 
mill  (a  new  Departure)  that  I  will  sell  cheap, 
as  I  am  going  out  of  tile  business.  Makes  from  4 
to  18  inch  tile,  inclusive  dies  and  all  in  first-class 
order -practically  a  new  machine.  Address, 

Quit,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

2,  tf.  d. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  — a  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann, 

2.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Press  Brick  Plant.  The  best  loca¬ 
tion  and  finest  clay  bank  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
comprising  between  five  and  six  acres  of  land  with 
Machinery,  Kilns,  Dwellings  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  Good  reasons  for  selling 

Address,  Kentucky  Press  Brick  Co.  , 
s  (j  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED  —  A  thoroughly  competent  man  as 
superintendent  of  a  machine  brick  yard, 
either  stiff  mud  or  dry  press  process  or  both.  No 
application  will  be  considered  where  satisfactory 
references  cannot  be  given  as  to  past  suceess. 
Wages  satisfactory. 

California  Pressed  Brick  Co  , 

2.  5p.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4t£in  x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in.x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9- 16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  owns  an  inexhaustible 
deposit  of  exceptionally  valuable  clay  within 
easv  shipping  distance  of  cities  containing  half  a. 
million  people  Demand  for  paving  brick  big. 
Clay  has  been  thor"Ughly  tested,  and  the  brick 
pronounced  by  experts  second  to  none,  very  hard, 
tough  and  absolutely  impervious  to  dampness. 
Railroad  on  land  Will  make  satisfactory  terms  to 
right  party  to  put  in  plant.  Address, 

“Franklin  Paver,” 

S.  tf.  d.  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickvard,  well  equipped  with 
machinery;  3  kilns,  capacity  250.000  each. 
Daily  capacity  of  yard,  30,000.  40  acres  good  land. 
Abundance  of  clay  and  loam  sand  on  property. 
Barn,  outbuildings  and  large  dwelling  house 
(formerly  kn  wn  as  White  House  Hotel)  at  White 
House  Station,  main  line  Pennsylvania  R  R.,  6 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Splendid  location 
for  vitrified  paving  brick  plant  Railroad  tracks  to 
kilns.  All  modern  equipments,  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  For  full  particulars,  address 

Steelton  Transfer  Co., 

Steel  ton,  Pr. 


(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


KILN  PL. HNS. 

Full  detailed  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 

CENTRAL-FLUE,  ROUND,  DOWN-DRAUGHT  KILN, 

THE  BEST  KILN  FOR  GENERAL  BURNING  IN  USE- 

These  plans  are  being  sent  to  brickmakers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  intend  to  build  kilns,  address 

P.  HRN0LD,  SUPT,  DOVES  F1BE  BRICK  C0„ 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  C-£k_2ST DCVEH,  OHIO. 


Steel  Mortar  and  Brick  Hods. 

The  Lightest,  most  Convenient  and  Durable  Hons  in  Use. 

•  •  •  STeeL  HOD.  •  •  • 

Weighs  but  twelve  pounds. 

leasts  5  to  xo  Years,  Never  Leaks, 

Is  Adjustable,  And  is  Warranted. 

Can  be  knocked  down  for  convenience  in  shipping. 

- O^O.  A  PERFECT  IMPLEMENT  -o^o - 

Manufactured  by 

THE  LAW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

6n  St.  Clair  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


JteodrieKs’/lretyiteets  anu  Builders’  Quide 

- AND - 

Contractor’  Diraotopy  of  America. 

FOR  1892-93.  SECOND  EDITION.  CONTAINS  700  PAGES. 

A  complete  Directory  of  all  the  Construction  Industries  of  the  country, 
containing  over  150,000  names,  addresses  and  business  classifications,  com¬ 
prising  Builders  and  Contractors  of  Material  and  Construction  in  the 
Building  and  kindred  Industries.  With  full  lists  of  the  Manufacturers 
of  and  Dealers  in  Everything  employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Material 
and  Apparatus  used  in  these  Industries — from  the  Raw  Material  to  the 
Manufactured  Article,  and  from  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer. 

The  DIDST  Exhaustive  am  OHLY  Accurate  Lisl  of  HDIERIDHH  DRDHITEDTS  Ever  Published. 

Ready  for  Subscribers  April  1,  1892.  MUCH  FIVE  DOLLARS.  Subscription  Books  Now  Open. 
44  &  46  BROADWBY  and  45  &  47  NEW  ST.,  J4EU1  YOt*K- 


S.  d. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


USE  THE  RAOFORO  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet.  Greenwich  and  Lombard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


lilts 


FOR  BURRING  BRICK  OF  DLL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

This  Kiln  is  adapted  for  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas. 
Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed.  For 
yard  or  district  rights  apply  to 

ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  for  full  description.  NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


WANTED  —  Second  hand,  stiff  mud  Penfield 
Brick  Machine,  small  size.  Address, 

J arden  Brick  Co., 

2. 1.  d.  9  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED— Position  as  brick  burner,  can  fur¬ 
nish  good  references.  Have  had  experience 
with  oil.  Address,  Elijah  Wilson, 

3.  1.  c.  Earlville,  Lasalle  Co. ,  Ill. 


FOB  SALE— Penfield  Brick  Machine,  No.  20. 

Capacity  60,000  per  day;  us  d  one  season. 
Will  sell  cheap.  Address,  J.  E  Eastes, 

2.  tf.  d.  52  West  Jac  son  St.,  <  hicago,  Ill. 


WANTED— Situation  by  young  man  with  fair 
knowledge  of  brickmaking,  setting  and 
burning  Address,  M.  H.  I. 

3. 1.  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


\\T  ANTED— Situation  as  manager  or  superinten- 
YV  tendent  of  Roofing  Tile  or  Terra  Cotta 
\\  orks.  Have  had  15  years  experience. 

Address,  A  Hoofing  Tile, 

3  1.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  man  capab’e  of  managing  a  brick 
yard  and  burning  brick.  Apply  stating  age, 
experience  references  and  salary  expected,  to, 
Clinton  Brick  &  Tile  Co.. 

3.  1  c.  Clinton,  Louisiana. 


FOR  SALE  — P.  L.  Sword  &  Son  Improved  1890 
BrickMachine  almost  as  good  as  new.  Has  made 
only  about  six  hundred  thousand  brick.  Less  than 
half  price  for  cash.  Summerville  Brick  works, 

3. 1.  c.  Summerville,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE — No.  7  Penfield  Stiff  Mud  Machine, 
10  Dies,  1  corrugated  set  rolls,  l  Raymond 
Press,  all  nearly  new. 

West  Chester  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

3.  1  e.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


riOR  SALE  -  One  Grand  Automatic  brick  ma- 
F  chine,  1  Clay  Elevator,  1  Engine  and  boiler. 
All  in  first-class  condition  at  less  than  half  their 
value.  Sell  separate  or  together  Also  trucks, 
pallets,  etc.  .  J.  W.  Durrough, 

3. 1.  1.  Hamilton,  O 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Vitrified  brick  Plant 
(choicest.)  The Shal  hill  inexhaustible.  Con¬ 
venient  to  Washington.  Freight  to  Philadelphia 
32.00  per  ton.  Rental  moderate.  Consult, 

Carson  Brick  Co., 

3.  l.  1.  Riverton,  Va. 


\\T  ANTED— Situa  ion  as  manager  or  foreman  in 
YY  a  Terra  t'otta  Factory.  Tnorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  including  draughting,  esti¬ 
mating,  etc.  Address,  ‘M.”.Care  T.  Johnson, 

3.  1.  c.  159th  St.,  and  11th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of  brick¬ 
yard  by  a  thoroughly  competent  and  prac¬ 
tical  man.  Am  at  present  superintendent  of  jarge 
plant  making  Dry  Press  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Can 
give  unexceptional  reference  including  present 
employers.  Ad  ress,  G.  Care  Clav- Worker. 
3.  i.  e. 


BUSINESS  PARTNER  WANTED— To  join  ex¬ 
perienced  brickmaker  in  buying  out  an 
( stablished  machine  brickyard,  in  'healthy,  pros¬ 
perous  Southern  city,  extra  fine  clay,  and  every 
facility  for  making  and  shipping  brick  cheaply. 
3,50.)  dollars  will  buy  half  inte  est.  Address, 

P  O  Box  228. 

3.  1.  l>-2  p.  Montgomery,  Alabama. 


\\l  ANTED— A  situation  as  manager  orsuperin- 
\\  tender t  of  brick  and  tile  works.  Have  had 
over  twenty  years  experience  in  he  manufaciure 
of  hiiek,  roof  tiles,  ridges,  pi  stic  flooring  til*  s, 
blue  paving,  etc  Also  continuous  kilns,  ovens  of 
various  kinds,  both  up  and  d  wn  draft. 

Addrees,  A  Blue  Paving  Brtck, 

2.  s.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Three  horse  power  brick  machines, 
viz.:  Dedriek,  Quaker  and  Hall's  Improved. 
Also  twenty  brick  molds,  six  brick  barrotvs,  five 
trucks,  thi  ty  arch  irons.  The  above  articles  are  in 
good  servicable  condition,  and  will  be  sold  very 
low-  The  yard  is  to  be  abmdoned  for  want  of 
brick  clay.  Address,  M.  V.  B.  Wagoner, 

3. 1.  2p.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  hundred  acres  of  good  clay 
ground  suitable  for  the  manufacturing  of 
first  class  huff  colored  bricks;  can  show  sample 
brick  made  from  same  clay.  Will  sell  all  or  a 
suitab  e  amount  of  the  same.  Convenient  to 
rail-road.  For  all  information  concerning  same 
Address,  Jay  Carpenter, 

2.  3p.  1. 1.  Nina  P.  O.  Newfield,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED— A  first-class  brick  burner,  one  who 
is  conversant  with  up  and  down  draft  kilns. 
(  an  give  good  p  sitiou  to  proper  party.  a<  d  ess 
stating  wages  expec.ed  ana  recommendations  to 

John  Fiizgerald. 

3.  2.  d.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


FOR  SALE— Or  will  lease  on  royalty  or  on  sh  ires 
one  thousand  acres  of  good  brick  clay  laud 
in  New  Kent  County,  Va  The  .and  is  well  1-  .ea  ed 
bci  g  th  rty  miles  from  Richmond  and  thirty 
miles  from  Newport  News.  Good  snipping  fa  du¬ 
ties  by  wat  r  and  by  r.til  For  full  particulars 
apply  to,  G  Harry  B  nham. 

3.  1.  d.  3294  Ridge  Ave  ,  Falls,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LET  ON  ROYALTY— a  complete 
brick  plant  with  machinery,  dry  house  and 
on  the  Bound  Brook  R.  R.  (siding  to  kilns)  17 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Capacity  30  000  bricks 
per  day.  22  acres  of  the  finest  red,  blue  and  white 
cl  iy  land  stt'table  for  all  kirn  s  of  bricks.  A 
practical  man  wanted  to  take  hold  of  plant  Apply 
to  M.  M.  Newman,  242  Franklin  -t. 

2  3  d.  1’biladelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  580  acres  of  land,  abundance  of 

clay  and  wood.  Engine  a  d  boiler  75  horse 
power  and  as  good  as  new.  One  Sw.  rd  improved 
br  ek  uiachi  e  and  pug  mid,  one  Potts  <  rusher. 
Railroad  fra  k  an  i  two  cars  to  haul  clay  from 
bank.  Shed  room  with  racks  for  150.000  brick  with 
pallets  Dwelling  house  »ith  seven  rooms, 
plastered  throughout,  good  spring  water  and  place 
very  hea  thy.  Address. 

Jas  McCullough, 

S.  3.  d.  Post  Office,  Alol  no,  Fla 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  “  )  " 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power) 


Write  for  particulais. 
8.  tf.  d. 


H  J,  Votaw, 
Decatur,  Ill- 


FOR  SALE-Brick  and  Tile  plant  at  Shellsburg, 
Iowa  600  feet  sheding  by  24  feet  wide, 
shingle  roof,  4  kilns  wiih  24  inch  brick  walls  with 
grates  for  wood  or  coal.  2  crowned  up  an  I  down 
draft  kilns,  14x20  feet  inside,  24  inch  brick  walls. 
Nolan  &  Madden  No.  5  tile  machin-  new;  Nolan 
&  Maiden  soft  clav  machine  new;  brick  kilns 
under  stationary  sheds  that  are  not  removed  when 
bur  ing  brick  Side  tracks  from  main  line  of  the 
B.  C  R.  &  N.  R  R  ,  running  ri  ht  to  i-  i  1  ns.  40 
acres  of  good  clay  for  brick  and  tile.  Address, 

S.  Shannon, 

2.  5p.  Shel  sburg,  Iowa. 

VALUABLE  (LAY  AND  KAOLIN  PROPERTY 
for  rent— Lease  on  royalty  or  sell.  Six  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Lynchburg.  Va  .  consisting  of 
about  175  acres  in  fee  simple  with  practicrlly  in¬ 
exhaustible  deposits  of  fine  clavs  and  kaolin. 
Thoroughly  teste  .  for  red  press  front  brick,  terra 
cotta  work,  first-class  fire  br  ck,  tile,  drain  pipe, 
vitrified  piviug  brick  and  butt'  brick.  Silica  in 
abundance  Several  streams  of  water  on  property. 
Splendid  white  sand  fru  nea  by.  The  proper  y  is 
intersected  with  ma  n  line  R.  &  D  R.  R  Good 
freight  facilities  in  all  directions  Ten  acr  s  flat 
1  nd  balance  mountainous  Correspondence 
solicited,  Wm  S  Carroll*  Bro.. 

3.  3  c.  Lock  Box  301,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— A  Brick  Yard  in  the  suburbs  of 
of  Philadelphia,  equipp'  d  with  a  10  tunnel 
Shear  r  Dryer,  two  Pentt  Id  Soft  Mut  machines, 
ample  boiler  an  i  engine  capacity.  ea'S,  palletsand 
everything  complete  to  start  up  at  once  Lots  of 
clay.  Good  shipping  and  d  livermg  fac  lilies. 
Plant  cost  $32. "On  and  was  run  one  se-son  only. 
The  orUi  ial  owner  having  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  brick  business  and  having  put  all  his 
capital  into  toe  plant,  naturally  did  not  make  a 
succi  ss  i  f  it,  and  t*o  or  three  of  the  creditor-  had 
to  buy  it  in  to  save  themselves  It  will  be  sold 
for  one-third  of  the  cost,  i.n  long  terms  and  easy 
payments  to  good  security  We  want  to  sell  and 
mean  business  H-  re  s  a  chance  for  any  one  to 
get  a  good  proper  y  cheap.  Corn  spond  with  any 
of  the  undersigned : 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Jas.  A.  Develin,  119  South  Fourth  St ,  f  orest 

Bldg.  Philadelph-a,  Pa. 
W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  M  ch; 

2.  3.  d. 


THE  CROWN  EIRE  CLAY  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


YitTlfied.Salt  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe, 


DRAIN  TILE, 

BUIIDINQ  BiOCKSj 

P1RE  BRICK, FLUE  UNINQS, CHIMNEY  TOPS. VASES. GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

tend  lor  Catalogue  Canal  Dover,  Ohio# 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heav\  pre-sme.  Burn  d  nearly  to  vi'rfica- 
tion.  <  olor,  br  gbt  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  ( 1U0  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 

A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer 

No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fou>  th  pitch  :  nd  upwards  to  straight.  This  t  ompany 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  Crates  east  of  Mississippi  * 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  tilled. 


For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


CLAY  SLLI2STC3-3LE  CO., 


Xza.d.la,zi«,polls,  Xaad. 


ADEBESS 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 


Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St.  ) 
New  York  Branch :  15  Cortland  Street.  j 


Columbus,  O. 


T  M  E:  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clay  working  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 


(XjOTTID’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORItINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Rkmbler  Bicycles 


FOR  SALE  LOW— Brick  Machinery  and  Bank 
Rump.  One  J.  W.  Pen  field  &  Son  Stork  Brick 
Machine  and  Rug  Mill  All  iron  and  steel.  10  feet 
of  shafting  over  ii,  with  Pinion’s  •  lutches,  etc. 
fitted  on  complete.  Sprocket  wheels  and  chain 
belt  to  run  pug  mill.  Also,  aboui  30  new  parts  for 
this  outfit  >ve  carry  in  stock  to  renew  or  repair. 

ALSO 

One  Belt  ‘  lay  Elevator  with  belt,  pnlley.  etc.,  all 
complete.  Used  with  abo'e  to  convey  the  str.k- 
ings  back  to  the  machine  tub. 

ALSO 

One  Heavy,  Steam  Power  Quaker  Brick  Machine 
with  16  new  parts  of  this  machine  carried  in  stock 
to  renew  or  repair. 

ALSO 

One  A.  M.  &  W.  H.  Wiles  Heavy,  Steam  Power 
Br  ck  Macnine  with  10  feet  shafting  and  ail  clutch, 
Pinion’s,  <  lutches,  Belt,  Pulley,  etc.,  fitted  on 
coil  r  beam,  etc  All  lomplete.  Also,  15  new 
parts  to  renew  or  repair. 

ALSO 

One  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugging  Mill,  with 
clutched  chain  sprocket  wheel  and  a  brass  bush  d 
sprocket  wheel  for  driving  shaft,  link  chain  belt, 
etc.,  all  complete. 

ALSO 

Two  Champion  Brick  Mold  Sanding  Machines 
with  be  tsand  1  tof  new  Pi  ion’s  Clutch  Pulleys, 
Mold  shoes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  ,  for  repairs  or  to  re¬ 
new. 

ALSO 

One  Henry  Martin’s  revolving,  cireu’ar  Dump¬ 
ing  Tab.e,  6  leaves,  h.nged. 

ALSO 

One  B’ake  Steam  Pumn  I'o’sSte'm  Pump;  size 
10x14x10  inches  with  all  oil  cups  and  too  >  com¬ 
plete.  All  sucth  n  and  discharge  pipes  and 
fitti  gs  :  elbows,  t’s.  45  decree  angles,  nipp  es,  foot 
valv*  .  etc  .  etc.,  a  1  comp  ete,  ready  to  set  up 
I  have  made  radica  changes  in  my  plant  and 
have  no  further  us.-  for  the  above.  Wrue  for 
prices.  Win  sell  cheap. 

CHAS.  P.  M  ERWIN, 

2  d.  Berlin,  Conn. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
qualify  ol  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


Butt  Brick  Clay. 

We  have  an  exiensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  b*  atitilul  bull  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  A  dress 

The  J.  Downerd  ct  Son  Co., 

Zanesville,  O. 


MARDI-GRAS  RATES. 


The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad 
announce  exceptionally  low  r.  und ‘trip  excursion 
rates  to  the  New  Orb  ans  Alardi-Gras  from  India¬ 
napolis  and  all  points  on  the  line.  The  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  and  go..d  going  February  22nd  to 
28th  inclusive  and  good  returning  until  March 
22nd.  For  rates  and  full  information  call  on  or 
address  H.  J.  Rhein, 

Gen’l  Agt.  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R., 

Iudiauapolis,  Ind. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BEST  and  ffiOST  LUXURIOUS. 


With  Its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinct 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines  as  a  sprir 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Gormully  &  Jeffery  JVIfg.  Co., 

221-229  JM.  ppanklln  St.,  CfUCHGC 
Branches  :  New  York. ..Boston  .. Washington. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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The  clay-worker. 


If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  sliape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 
BIT  EE,  III  OX  TEE  I*,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  -write  to  tlie  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

.301  &  302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


CINCINNATI 

HER  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  H.  STRAYS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOP. 

K'jfin  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cluclxiiieitl ,  O- 


Thg  “HJHX"  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


OHIO  MACHINE  CO., 

(BdZIIDiDlBIEIFOIEYr,  OHIO., 

Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MI  KRAV  PATENT. 


Thismachiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  p’ties 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clav  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN0  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


MA.HT7FA.OTUREPS, 

Midclleport,  Otiio. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Virginia,  Illinois,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
The  City  of  Virginia  offers  to  contract  for  50,000 
paving  tile.  8'/.,xb%x2  in.,  at  $25.00  per  thousand, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  said  brick  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  Virginia,  Illinois.  ,  .  , 

We  have  a  good  vein  oi  Potters  Clay,  plenty  ol 
Coal  and  Water,  all  at  one  place,  viz.,  in  the  Coal 
Shaft.  The  Clay  was  examined  by  Mr.  Worthing, 
State  Geologist,  and  pronounced  Potter’s  Clay  of 
good  quality. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to 
Joseph  Wilson,") 

W.  L.  Black,  j-Committee. 

L.  H.  Bristow,  ) 

L.  H.  Bristow,  City  Clerk.  9.  3.  c. 


-FOB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton -Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tilk  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

HnrdeiT’helleck  <&  Co Chicaqo.  Gentlemen— W e  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  ,Spd /tLLe'cO 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction,  A  ours  Truly,  IOWA  1  II  L  &  I  ILF  CO. 

BORDER,  fSEIihECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


WRITE  FOR PAMPHLET 
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IndianapolisESusinessUmversitY 

Old  Bryant*  Stratton,  north  Pennsylvania  st..  when  block.  Opposite  post-office. 

THE  HIGHEST  CRADE  BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL. 

Established  1850 ;  open  all  the  year ;  enter  any  time ;  individual  instruction  ;  lectures ;  large  facul¬ 
ty;  time  short;  expenses  low;  no  fee  for  Diploma ;  a  strictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com¬ 
mercial  center;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 
who  employ  skilled  help ;  no  charge  for  positions ;  unequaled  in  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FOR  ELE6ANT  CATAL06UE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  ciay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  tears  and 
makes  all  kiDdsof  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  aud  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22ud,  18  0;  and  February  12, 1884  We  manufacture  Crushers, 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery —make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years'  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

Kells  dks  Sons, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St.,  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  ^Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 

Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 


RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting-  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 


Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 

Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 


77/£-  s4A'/?0/V  / 

ypy^/ir/A/G  &  Vi£~/V7y/.AT/A/G‘  Co. X 

“ ■  “  f  £ 

WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST  ^ 

BRICK  DRYER  "f 

IN  THE  MARKET.  y' 


H.G' CHANDLER 
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"THE  CLAY- WORKER. 


Akron  Fire  BriGK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  gRlCK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AX.X.XSOXT,  Sac, 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


Fok  AfcL 


/'  . 

5  *  V  i 

\  *•*?£•*  _*■ 


. 

’Ky  s  . . 2(-23HupbardDlk 

CJ/IDIAnApoLiy  1/tfr/ 


Send  for  “SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGRAVING.” 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  me  Wheels 
mat  ate  me 
test  for  BRICK 
and  TILE 
,  TRUCKS  m 
BURROWS. 

«®=Repair  vour  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 

Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  metal  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
bv  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

(3-is  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  - . .  _ 

OrcLers  Solicited.. 

Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Mk.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N,  C. : 

Dear  Sir  .-—You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  i that] [had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully  McI)0wELL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

wiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiib 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


E.  l^^CiniTE  3v£©-CTI-:D- 


e  e.  hand 


3  S,  HAHP  ACO'CX.S. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


- - 

ItTSpecial  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  have  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 

quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


W  ORKE  R< 


m 

Single  $  duplex  Pumps. 

/\of^izo/4tal  and  Vertical  Puyvvp^. 

JteStDeskjrv  <S<  Workmanship. 

cej  RedU zed  Send  for  Qata  l  og  ue. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  2l8t  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 

OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


IHTVElSrS  ac  HOW^-ED’S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

JO&lly  0-u.tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 

Office :  916  Market  St.  F actories :  { How“arnd  IrtMfeJSS: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  machines, 
PUGMILLS,  f^B-PRESSES, 

StoneExtracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCKS,«. 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I LE  OUTf  ITS 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 


NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

- .  - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

tse  CELEBRATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  hy  machinery,  aud  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  tire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Vandalia  Line, 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 


1  R.  B.  ANDREWS  BRICK  DRYERS 

STEAM  RACK  DRYER.  STEAM  CAR  DRYER. 


Guaranteed  to  dry  any  kind  of  clay  without  cracking. 


The  Cheapest,  Most  Simple,  Most  Successful, 

Most  Economical  Dryer  in  the  World. 


Daily  capacity  from  5>000  t°  ^Q,000  brick. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

R,  B.  ANDREWS,  9  St  Paul  St,,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CEAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cftl.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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Putt 


Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Processes  for 


Drying  Phosphate 

CLAY,  MARL,  ETC. 


GYPSUM,  ETC. 


Rock  and  Pebbles^  also  separates  same  from  clay  and  other  imperities 
without  water.  Capacity  10  to  20  tons  per  hour.  Also, 
dries  clay  for  Brick  Making.  Pottery,  etc.,  as  it  comes  from 
bank,  at  5c  per  ton.  Also,  nearly  all  kinds  of  wet  and 
sticky  materials. 

I  Rock  and  Pebbles,  at  any  temperature  from  500°  F.  and  higher,  very 
I  cheaply  and  rapidly.  Also,  Gypsum,  Rock,  etc.  I.abor 

dispensed  with.  Material  handled  by  machinery'. 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 


ALL  GROUND  DRY  MATERIALS, 
DRY  PAINTS,  ETC. 


to  mesh  absolute,  and  finer.  Also  separates  ground 
Portland  Cement,  Water  Lime,  and  nearly  all  dry  pulver¬ 
ized  minerals  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons  per  hour,  with 
less  than  one  H.  P.  Also  separates  Ground  Dry  Paints  to 
any  fineness  wanted. 


Finn  Pulverizing 

DRY  PAINTS,  ETC. 

“DRY  PROCESS.” 

Portland  Cement 

WORKS. 


Of  Phosphate  Rock  For  this  and  for  Dry  Paint  Grinding  we  make  decid¬ 
edly  the  best  machine.  Has  large  capacity,  is  durable. 
JNo  journals  in  machine  or  exposed  to  grit.  Is  a  reliable 
every-day  machine. 


We  will  furnish  plans  for  "Dry  Process"  Portland  Cement  Works,  and  all 
necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  same,  to 
actual  “bona  fide"  customers. 


Send  Samples  to  Ds 


Of  materials  to  be  dried,  calcined  pulverized  or  separated.  Seud  quart 
samples  of  moist  materials  in  sealed  cans.  If  materials 
are  to  be  pulverized  or  separated  send  small  samples  of 
crude  or  finished  product.  Express  prepaid 


Manufactured  tor  U.  S.  Exclusively  by 

Frontier  Iron  Works, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sold  Exclusively  by 

F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating;  and  Melting- 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning;  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sug-ar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


A  i.^1  U- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

,^-Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO-  ’ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  fHNCENNATI F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama. 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington.  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  O.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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The  clay- w  orker. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colons  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

W K8TBROOK  A  Wells, 

4  6  d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  fa. 
Eustxs,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. ,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 

m. 


DOWN  EAST 
Via 

THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 


“The  Southwestern  Limited,”  via  the  J 
Big  Four  Route,  from  St.  Louis,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  equipped  with  Wagner 
palace  sleeping-cars,  combination  li¬ 
brary,  smoking  and  cafe  cars,  luxurious 
coaches,  and  elegant  dining-cars,  vesti- 
buled  from  end  to  end,  and  running 
through  solid  via  the  great  four-track 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  is  conceded  by  competent 
judges  to  be  “America’s  finest  train,”  and 
with  its  terminal  facilities  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York  City,  avoiding  all 
ferries  and  transfers,  offers  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  line.  Take  the 
Big  Four  Route  on  your  next  trip  East. 
D.  B.  Martin,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


7:30  a.  m. 


.11:10  a.  m. 


LEAVE  INDIANAPOLIS. 

No  2— Chicago  Express,  daily,  except  Sun¬ 
day . . . 

Arrive  in  Chicag"  2  30  p.  m. 

No.  32— Chicag  >  Limited,  with  Pullman 
Vesti  iuled  coaches,  parlor  and  dining  car, 

daily . 

Arrive  in  Chicago  5:00  p.  m. 

No.  84— Chicago  Night  Express,  with  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibuled  coaches  and  sleeper,  daily  1:15  a.  m. 
Arrive  in  Chicago  7:35  a.  m. 

No.  18— Monon  accommodation,  daily .  6:00  p.  m. 

LEAVE  CHICAGO. 

No.  1— Indianapols  Express,  dally,  except 

Saturday . . . ••—•••••• . 11:55  P-  m 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  8:35  a.  m. 

No.  31 — Tndiauapol'8  &  Cincinnati  Limited, 

parlor  and  dming  car,  daily . . .  10.80  a.  in. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3:55  p.  m. 

No.33— Indianapolis  A  Cincinnati  Vestibuled 

Night  Express,  daliy .  p.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3-55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  81eeper  for  Chicago  stands  at 
west  end  of  Onion  Station,  and  can  be  taken  at  8:30 
p.  m.,  dally 

Ticket  office,  No.  26  S  Illinois  St. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
JA8.  BARKER.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Mention  the  Clay-Workek 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Heads  the  Procession  I 

We  are  the  people  you  must  see  If  you  wish  the 
best  kiln  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 
extant.  «  ... 

We  do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  patented. 

We  think  we  have  the  best  system  in  use.  Our 
customers  think  so  too. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  then  you 
will  also  agree  with  us.  .  . 

Ours  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  yesterday 
may  i  ot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  We  have  progressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  but  hope 
to  shortly. 

We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  systtm  aud  adopt  it.  We  also  know 

THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMhNTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


J 


.  H.  &  D.  LAKE 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

friction  Clutch 

PULLEYS 

and  CUT-OFF 

COUPLINGS. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

The  Simplest, 
trongest  and  Best 
Clutch  Pulley 

made.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy 
stopping  and 
lachines  easily 
y  without  jar 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Png  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


an  improved  pug  mill. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  clavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 

Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to  ,  , 

any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus- 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wellsville,  Ohio. 


The  C  l  a  y=  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 


SultableTuDuiar  &  FireBox  BOILERS  SsfifAig 

»®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

C^HNDLEQ &  TJIYLOR  CO..  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Patent  Curved  Slat  Conveyor 


Espocially  adapted  to  \he 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or  TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me¬ 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


He  slats  overlap 
eact)  oilier  apd  al 
discharge  end 
form  a  practically 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  lo  wljicti  a 
scraper  cap  De  applied  to  reipove 
all  clay  slicRipg. 


MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Chicago. 


It  Leads  All  Others  in  Popularity. 

Unequalled  in  Speed  and  Durability. 

Type-Writer  Supplies  of  Ail  Kinds. 


(Jew  Improved 


Wf ifcinf  Mae^ii^c 


ALSO  AGENTS  * 
FOR  THE 


*  Pomeroy  Duplicator, 


The  Best  Duplicating  Machine  on  the 
Market. 


H.  T.  CONDE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

76  and  78  West  Washington  St.,  -  -  INDIANAPOLIS.  INI). 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

263  Fifth  StM  Louisville,  Ky. 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 
OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  part 01  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL, IRON. TIMBER, FARM  LANDS 


EAGLE  IRON  V0RK8, 


DES  MOJNES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from.  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 

_ Yellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington.  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky. ; 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Teun.;  Ft.Payne,  Attaila.  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  NewOrleans. 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Sdreveport,  La.  Some 
ol  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 


sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 


Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  G.  Edwards,  g.  p.  t,  Agt., 

Q  &  c  Route,  Cincinnati  q. 


Mention  the  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Devoted  to  the  Use  of  Clay  Products 

in  Architecture. 


Every  Claymorker  Should  Subscribe. 

PRICK  #2.50  PER  YKAR. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy.  Free. 


THG  BRICK  BUILDER  PUBLISHING  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  3282. 


4  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 

* 

T  Rails  and 
iron  Pipe. 


STYLE  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG  CO. 


IMPROVED 


Ghampion  Brick  Mold  Sanding  Machine. 

THE  STANDARD  RELIABLE  [WHINE.  NEARLY  1,000  IN  OSE. 

Requires  little  power  to  run  it.  Gearing  compounded, 
arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury 
from  sand.  Runs  nearly  one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more  time  to  properly  jar 
the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a 
cleaner  and  smoother  brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  con¬ 
structed  of  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling  or  shrinking  is 
prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

fl.  H-  flEUlTON,  manage*, 

COHOES,  -  -  USHE'^TLT'  ETOTSHI. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  NewLlay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


^THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Thomas  UJL.  Peterson, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

ORIGINAL  GALESBURG  ORY  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHER, 

mso  Castings  or  an  Kinds  tot  Brick  and  Tile  Yards. 


Engines,  Boilers,  iihaftiug  and  General  machinery. 


Write  for  prices.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THOmflS  W.  PETEl}S01Sl, 


Telephone  3.3.  Box  582,  Galesburg,  III. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  makes 

a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Pottery  Machinery. 
Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Presses,  Pumps, 

Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  O. 


MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


SET  UP.  DUMPED. 

Wptcrht  about  2  500  pounds  lieht  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick,  made  to  carry 
iro  "l,S  d  SkPaod  otn  be  handV'as  easily  aS  a  t„o-wh’e.led  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  ou  roller..  We  will  send 

Price  List  and  reference  on  application.  Aiso  Caits,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  ior  Brickyards.  Address, 

XS-&--A-C  MATTSOIT,  ‘Wa.g'on.  S-a.ild.er, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


pnr  MOV  CHAIN  BELTING 
F.  II.  C.  IVlD  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pouter 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1 brick  machine-  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
TH^i^“whtoh TTie  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


May  Patent  Clay  Elavator. 


The  clay- worker. 


3Q3 


Fiosl  Dig  Pan  Giusneis. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


COIL^I^I-.IES'XIE  POT77EB  P=>ILJ^.2Sr,XS. 


FROST  ERCirlE  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 


MWSOfS  Il’IllIVtll  DOM  COMBINED  IIP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KIIA 

Fires  from  both  sides,  either  up  or  down-draft,  from  the  same  filing 
places,  at  will  of  the  operator.  Distributes  and  equalizes  its  own  heat 
without  the  aid  of,  or  manipulating  ot,  dampers,  and  is  yet  under  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  burner  and  heat  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  kiln, 

such  as  sides,  top  and  bottom.  We 
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are  enabled  to  burn  the  ware  of 
the  most  uniform  color  and  even 
shrinkage.  Is  especially  adapted 
to  the  successful  burning  of  vitri¬ 
fied  street  paving  brick  or  any  ware 
requiring  even  and  intense  heat. 

All  parts  are  accessible  to  view  _ 

during  t  he  pr^  cess  of  burning,  by  a  sytiem  oi  peep  holes  or  openings.  Re¬ 
quires  little  labor  to  operate,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel  for  burn¬ 
ing  No  expensive  stacks  or  tall,  tottering  chimneys — always  more  draft 
than  needed.  Can  watersmoke  successfully  either  up  or  down-draft  with 
wood,  coal,  or  combination  of  both,  and  not  soot  or  choke  up.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  no  experiment,  but  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  For  further  information,  address 


W.  E.  DAWSON,  GENERAL  AGENT,  COLFAX,  IND. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  GARNELL, 

log.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenne, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA* 
M^Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 


Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  :*4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temper 
tng  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
a  tted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  fGP’Mention  The  Clay  Wobkek. 


OST  Brick  Machinery  has  some  good  features — perhaps  ours 

s 

has  also.  Many  machines  claim  to  be  the  best  and  most 
desirable — possibly  ours  would  have  a  good  show,  in  a  fair  test.  All 
things  considered  the  Creager  Machinery  is  very  desirable — substan¬ 
tially  proved  by  all  who  have  used  it.  They  all  come  out  on  top.  They 
have  all  made  money.  Catalogue  and  information  by  addressing 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 


THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  HIRDHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FODNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

Tlie  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Jonatfjai]  Gfeager’s  {Song, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cinoinnati,  OHIO. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 
- iSxS*S><SxS*S>i& - 


712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28,  1890. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 

Messrs.  Main  Bdting  Co.,  Chicago : 

frnr^^ho“ETM^HQ:^^JniJeCeipt0f-yi>Krs’and.  have  f?reat  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
inch\-nhie«  innh  nnHapii  S!  i"g  supplied  by  you  to  these  wor  s  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
Vhi°  aa<i  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 

leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  toe  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours 
their  working  carefully  from  the  comme  cement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  lhe  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse- 
quently  we  got  niore  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRI<~K  WORKS, 

_  _  _  _  ^  ^  ^  Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- <SxSxSx©>^<S>tS^ - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO. 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  j 


SOLiH  mflflUpflCTU^EFeS, 

2AQ  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  mi*. 


We  alcutsys  Prove  it  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Teat  her,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  of  Belting  can  aflord  to  be  without  It. 


the  End. 


IRON 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  alreadv 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

§  BUPR, 

C:b.a,ro.pa.igr».,  -  Ills. 
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THE 


••• 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Brick  Machines. 


They  yive  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used.  Foi  particulais 
and  prices,  address  _ _ 

WILLIMM  HILTON, 


MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE, 


DUNKIRK,  N.  V. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-VA  YD. 

rards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
dsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (H  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
tubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
)f  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
)f  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
ilways  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  •  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 


r  H  E;  C  L  A  V  -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


. . . .  «  'B  w  wn  %  "i  w ta  %  m  m l 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  prn+eoted  from  dirt. 


1  11  'III 


Our  (  lay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  onlv  Mill  in  the  market  that 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances?  thus  enabling  manufacturer!  to  mule* first-mass brink  an 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  w hich  horoughly  Btato  whteh  is  befn  / 

used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  vpWVTT  itvivi-doit  «it  t  I,  “  .  ,  J  ,  le.  wnicn  is  being  largely 

_ NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  136  Liberty  St.,  N  Y 

TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters5  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 
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L  H  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 

burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Cos 

new  vard  No  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  Un  t 
new  ara  ino.  *  States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 

time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 

and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 

be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 

The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 

of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 

in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 

can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 

brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 

or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 

day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 

to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (i)  men 

can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 

300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 

kinds  ot  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all.  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 

natents  will  be  fullv  prosecuteu.  ,  ,  .  , 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights-City,  County  or  State-for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  ROSS  DISINTEGRATOR. 

By  reference  to  the  cut  on  this  page,  it  -will  he  seen 
that  this  mill  differs  in  its  construction  from  any  other 
in  the  market.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  cage  marked  A. 

A.,  broken  away  in  the  cut,  is  a  Cast  Iron  Disk,  and  is 
batted  onto  the  main  side  Frame  of  the  Mill  and  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  It  is  supplied  with  two  circles  of  steel  arms  1)4 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  apart.  The  disk  is  re¬ 
enforced  with  y,x3  inch  steel  circles,  through  which  the 
steel  arms  pass  into  and  through  the  disk  and  are  riveted 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  other  ends  of  the  arms  are 
riveted,  also,  into  similar  steel  circles.  The  other  cage 
consists  of  a  disk  which  is  keyed  onto  a  four  inch  steel 
shaft  journaled  on  each  side  of  the  frame  and  well  sup 
plied  with  facilities  for  oiling.  This  cage  is  supplied 
with  three  circles  of  steel  arms,  which  are  attached  to 
the  disk  in  like  manner  to  the  other  cage.  The  two 
cages,  when  put  together,  form  a  system  of  five  circles  of 
stee.  arms,  three  movable  and  two  stationary;  the  out¬ 
side,  middle  and  inside  circles  are  attached  to  the  mov- 
able'disk,  a  d  can  be  run  at  any  speed  required  to  grind 
any  given  kind  of  clay  or  shale  used  in  brickmaking. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  mill  will  not  get  out 
of  line,  as  it  is  self-contained,  and  has  but  one  stra'gbt 
shaft  journaled  on  either  side  of  the  large  cage,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  wear  out  of  line. 

This  mill  was  constructed  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Ross, 
after  ten  years  experience  with  different  clay  mills,  and 

d^th^vvfrk^ucceSully  t0This  mill  is  built  of  the  best  cast  iron  and  steel,  and  weighs  six  thousand  pounds,  and  Is  as  thoroughly  balanced  as  a  dynamo,  and  can 
V e  run  at  any  speed  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  grind  clay  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  bricks  per  day  of  ten  hour.. 

It win  be  sold  subject  to  claims  made  for  it,  and  in  every  case  where  it  fails  to  do  the  work,  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  take  the  mill.  out.  We 
build  three  sizes  of  these  mills,  48-inch,  4'2-inch  and  36-inch.  All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention  directed  to 


1125  South  Tenth  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


The  c  l,  a  y~  w  o  r  k  e  r. 


Li 

-#=-  W  *  EXCELS  •>  IJS'v  BUXINE  v  XLL  •:•  KIPS  *  0F  *  CLflY  •:•  W/II^E 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow* 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 

o 

top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE.  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

best  brick  ezhjIlt  oust  the  market. 

POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
TOUR  NOTICE. 

An  Assured  Fact. 

,T  „  No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

„  A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

_  .  Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 

Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling  el.  You  are  enabK “  by  b“b7e  “to Tgu,' J 

amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  hre  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  nrinrinlo  w  mfnri  i-;i  .  /  aiK 

kihih  VI* 6  SqtUarf  ?r  bl,ick  ^ld  *be  .rou.nd  for  ®ewer  PiPe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser1  "w^hawthis 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted  P  '  ave  thlS 

K.  °l  *““*•  Pl“8  ‘Potions  furnished  for  building  theae 

J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Box  1-3:1©,  ZctnesTrille,  O. 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co,,  Zanesville,  O 
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KILN 


THE 


4  4 
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(SERCOMBE’S  P^.TE1TT . ) 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  ETC.,  LI7^E  St  CEM 


NT. 


ft 

t 

ft 

*  I,  w  * 1 

ELEVATION. 


L 


vB 


S  ECTI  ON. 


••• 


k?:% 


ys 

PLAN  at  A  and  B. 


HDVHNTAGES 

1.  — Easy  and  Cheap  to  Build,  Simple  to  Work,  and  will  last  a  Century.  No  Fire  Bars  to  burn  out,  or  Fireholes  always  under 

repair.  No  expensive  Iron  Bands,  Clamps,  Stays,  or  Braces  required,  and  the  yearly  repairs  are  infinitesimal. 

2.  _ Any  size  Kiln  can  be  erected,  to  burn  from  30,000  to  260,000  Bricks,  or  30  to  250  tons  of  Lime  or  Cement  per  week,  and 

it  will  work  Winter  and  Summer  alike. 

3. — Easy  to  regulate;  in  Single  System  Kilns  from  Three  to  Seven  Chambers,  and  in  Double  System  Kilns  from  Six  to  Fourteen 

Chambers  can  be  burnt  weekly,  according  to  supply  of  Green  Bricks  or  other  Material,  as  the  Fire  can  be  Forced  or 
Slackened.  Chambers  can  he  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  10  to  25  tons  each. 

4. — Bricks  or  other  material,  if  only  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  for  piling,  are  thoroughly  dried  before  firing,  with  the 

waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers,  thus  preventing  Goods  from  being  Stained  by  steam,  etc.,  and  reducing  Coal  Bill 

to  its  lowest  possible  limit. 

5. — Results  are  guaranteed  to  be  all  Hard  Bricks  or  other  materials  from  Top  to  Bottom,  and  Side  to  Side,  with  7o  per  cent,  of 

facing  Brick,  and  absolutely  no  waste;  any  heat  required  can  be  obtained. 

6 _ economy  in  fuel  is  assured  by  there  being  perfect  combustion,  and  no  smoke  whatever 


FROM  SHAFT,  EVEN  WHEN  FEEDING,  A  RESULT  CLAIMED  BY  NO  OTHER  KILN. 

7  —Cost  of  Fuel;  2  cwt.  cheapest  Small  Coal  will  thoroughly  burn  1,000  Bricks  to  any  hardness  required,  or  one  ton  of  Lime 
or  Cement,  at  a  cost  of  say,  from  6d.  to  Is.  for  Coal,  and  6d.  for  Labor;  and,  if  of  any  convenience,  alternative  Chambers 
of  Bricks,  Lime,  etc.,  can  be  burned. 

for  ei  i.i,  particulars  please  apply  to 


SEHCOJVIBE,  OSJVLAri  & 

POOLE,  DORSET,  ENCLRND. 


The  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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_  ~K~TT  ,~I\T 


«mhs?2S  to  ciayworkers- Especia,iy  is  this  ** — ^ 

'"'aEILiITtO  SffiEerTHE  HeTt^O p1e‘t  OF  TH^SIlT^ 

burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  n  nnifL^n^  1S  ^fv.  y  a?  ? 1X1  portan t  a s  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  1  e  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  hear  i ..  a  ’  "  ' '  '  e  In  these  kilns  It  the  burner  fmds  the  wares  too  hot 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  thl  kZ  one  of  wldch raui™ mSre hlrJin  "t^'6  J‘  *8  "ot  so.fot  ?r>  what  is  be“er> lf  1»»  ‘wo 

eXtrForthis  reaso^wares  carfb^burned'b^tC0  °'"l  wh^  ,hese  resuta  °f  ‘1“  k""  “ 

r  oi  tens  reason  wares  ca  1  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  bv  anv  other 
offs.  *h'8  '*  Pl,,ely  a  dm,n-iraJt  kiln-  There  *™  "»  <~ld.  dampers  or  cut- 

ss ^aa&3sss3s« 

ef^h8^8^^^^kkT'k^v!Ukhkapl^ka8a^P"e^”a)pal^yra^^n^^a^,tt^arS“^d0ha^^o^,ear  aboutZaft^11111^8  refer8uce 
a  mucnh  better  dlaffXS  8  "  'ake"  *°  a<lj"St  theM  ,eIati°'’8  in  8Uch  a  thM  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

Parfc  °f  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability 
Thn  S™8’  whlc.h  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable 
lhose  paits  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace 

SIZESareTSlmseen  k5nT  caS  h^hMir  “-ft**  kUnJ  Can  g6t  the  CIW“  «»d  besgt  supports  to  fUinaCe‘ 

that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  Walls  are^il^  >?.  U8« 

throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  bum.  Good  kilns  can  STmade, h?w?v7r wUhSut  usi^g  fire  brick  for  »n 

part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  ’wanted  whefhm  fhe  kil,W  n  y 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick.  1  wantea>  whether  the  kiln  walls, 

nish“ WU1  be  fumi’h"1  a"y  wh0  Purchase  *»»  or  yard  right,.  We  usually  can  fur- 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 


64  Joints  ton’s  Building. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


.THE  EUDALY  KILN. 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 
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MORRISON’S 


FOR  BURNING  CL  AT  WARES. 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 


common  bricks. 


PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


DURABLE. 


SUCCESSFUL. 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 


AND  NONE  DAMAGED. 


Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  eithei  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  biicks. 

®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  *  ® 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 


you  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PBOPRIETORS, 


Bozs  335, 


3BOEG-IA. 


The;  Clay=  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

g?iEp  bf^  /ry^i^. 

Patented,  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 

the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  kll  competitors  ’  °*’  Chlcag0’  I1L>  and  at  each  and  a11  Place8  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
Thed  NEW^ipROWD  ^mFF6?at8w^d  rh?  °HIEF  8.tand8.in  Perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

Th^  ^N  ™^^[5n>ROYE^  C^HIEImT  emi  iUbr  ^mita  hi  a  8?*hd  perf°ct'  and  have  8harP  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 

ESSSSSE^SSB^lSSS^S^T^eSS^ 

i^W  IMPROVED  CHIEF  18  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 
Etc,  E %:  free  to  any  Se^  Si^gES?’1  °f  **  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Canacitv 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  <fe  Machine  Works, 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


THE  C  LA  V-  W  ORKER. 


When  getting  ready  to 

Order  Clayvvorking  Machinery  of  any  kind 

Never  fail  to  first  write 

Direct  to  the  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  who  are 

Ever  ready  to  furnish  the  latest  improved 
Reliable  machinery,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Be  careful  to  know  that  all  machinery  is  just  as 

Represented  before  closing  a  contract,  for 

In  all  cass  it  will  save  money  and 

Considerable  amount  of  worry,  disappointment, 
and,  perhaps,  a 

Kurious  kombination  of  kuss  words. 

Many  Wonders  are  in  use,  rendering  much  valu¬ 
able  service,  and 

Although  not  the  oldest  machines  made,  they  have 

Climbed  the  highest  in  reputation  and  merit,  which 
they 

Have  honorably  earned,  however, 

In  the  shortest  time,  there  being 

None  able  to  surpass  or  equal  them, 

Either  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  ware 
produced ! 

See !  Don’t  forget  it. 


nine  wonts. 

WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Pans.  % 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 

Limestone,  Lime,  pggg^gg 
Sand,  Phosphates,  g 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


t3F~When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


The  clay-worker 
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The  I.  X.  L.  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  .Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  foi  laige,  pallet 
nd  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
ize  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft.  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest  size. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 


f 
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PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas  have,  for  the  cast  twentv  vmh  t  ■ i • 

with  the  merits  of  The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machines,  and  wherever  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  placing  them  tliev  iIvp T 
superceded  those  of  other  makes  We  have  now  OVER  THREE  THOUSAND  Machines  in  use  in  all  parts  the  United  States  and 
Canadas.  We  have  shipped  machines  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  esnort  trade 

which  has  been  quite  large  and  erteeedingly  satisfaetory,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  Machine,  are  readily  operated  even 

with  the  least  skilled  labor.  Write  for  our  1892  catalogue.  y  uperaieu,  e\  en 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfq.  Co. 

Incorporated.  ^ 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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'The  Olay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


EMENS’  patent 

mmtt&lotf  aaS 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  Fiance,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
_rMt  waS”  onS”hat  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  t 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  y 
it  elf  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  du”t  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  oft  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits:  ....  .  .  ..  ,  .  , 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the.runnmg  of  the  brie 

or  tiie^machirm  y  granulates  the  ciayi  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3  it  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gra«- 
rendition  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
ITLeZnaZn  for  bri ck  oS machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 

ordinary  Cay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crasher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 

capacity  work  so  thoroughly  tllat  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


-REFERENCES.- 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.-,  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Book  A  Co.,  Weekler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirbeim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  mini- 


erous  others. 


Adrress  all  orders  to 


JOHN  TORRENT, 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


IvEICH. 


TH  R  C  e  A  Y  -  YV  O  R  K  E  H  . 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

— M A  N  U F  A CT U R E RS  OF _ 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power, 
Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circulars  and  price-list,  address, 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

-E,  T2<T1D. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


EX7SUVILI 
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T  FT  K  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  RKER> 

ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,*' 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Gars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  macliinery. 

SYRACUSE,  N RW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish- 

ing^alljTecessary^Machmery^^lan^and^stimatesJurnished^^CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 

particular  section, 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Soo  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  c 
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THIS  CLAY- WORKER 


The  7  ft.  Wet  Pan  above  shown  is  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill  and 
is  the  neatest,  strongest  and  best  Wet  Pan  ever  made.  Send  for  full 
particulars. 

Don’t  forget  that  in  addition  to  Wet  and  Dry  Pans  we  manufacture 
Disintegrators,  Roller  Crushers  and  Pug  Mills,  and  can  furnish  any  cus¬ 
tomer  the  machinery  that  will  best  prepare  his  particular  clay. 

Address, 

J.  Ul.  PE^FIEIiD  8t  SOfi, 


Mention  tne  Clay- Worker. 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


The  Latest  Yet 


In  Clay  working  Machinery  are  the  PENFIELD  IRON  FRAME  WET 
AND  DRY  PANS.  They  are  of  new,  Perfected  designs  and  embody  a 
number  of  valuable  improvements  over  other  machinery  of  this  class. 


Dry  and  Wet 
Pans  are 
a  necessity  in 
properly  prepar¬ 
ing  shale  clay 
such  as  is 
used  for 
Paving  Brick. 


Our 

Dry  and  Wet 
Pans 

are  Positively 
The  Best 
Manufactured. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Penfield  7  Ft.  Wet  Pan. 


•  . 


PLYMODTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 

A  ]Wod ern  machine  Built  for  Strength  and  Capacity. 

If  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  Fate-Gansaullus  Co., 


f Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


The  c  l  a  y=  w  orker. 
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DRAKE'S  StRNDHRD  JUflCRUJE  W0RKS; 

O.  T.  Pbophietor, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone.  J  *  t0  parties  using 
Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Havt  &  Alsi 

Crushf'iN111  rUS^rs,:  ,?Ia-V’  Purington  &  Bonner  B. 

Crushers ,  W  eckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  •  Ad 

Crush Jr°  m  Mlumn-g  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is 
Crusher,  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers;  Wahl  Bros,  is 

IKCiTrS Jr- 4  c»fe  ™“5> 

majmf^^r^^y'usfaVe^ufrinVi'ngrtn'our'i'.ftte^t  and  wtiri.e'prosecuted!11  1NC,'NKIJ  S"A".  other  than  thoac 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
REI)  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  dav 
Surpassed  by  none.  ’  per  uay . 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable.  w“ul 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  A  Alsip  Co  Mav  P,,Hn^„ 
<fc  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others.  "  P  >  y>  u  nigton 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


^CDUMPINC^ 


^%m’seHT\ 

^  Tempering  Wheel 


c0^mned  W(^//Vc 


%t\X  CDHTA/Aff^ 
SIDE  CRANK  ENCINE 


HlsV  DRYING  C4q 


^us  m>% 


We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S, 


\*X  C0W£K<? 


^0DUMPc. 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 


Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it 


^Indoor 


sfc\CK  BAHR0lt 


OFF-BEARINO  TRUCK 


MULE  TRUCK 


THE  C 


- W  ORKER. 
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'I'  H  E  CL  A  Y=  W  ORKER 


KEEP  IT  IN  1V1IHD» 

That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 


THE  HPVHNTBBES  we  Have 
in  our 

PatenM  Special  Salem  Devices, 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

IjjPlf  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


Ti^in  Agricultural  Works, 

IWRrUFflCTURERS  Op 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting  Turn 
Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

- ‘“TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


T 


IFFIfl  AUTOMATICS  •  •  • 

" - -  - - ^-® - 

Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  possible  satisfaction 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 


inn  m  vies. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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HAIL  !  !  ! 
TO  THE 


“MONARCH. 


PLAN  OF 
TOP  OF 
MAIN 

FRAME 


..T  T  TRUT  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun?  Many  have  proclaimed 
that  inventive  genius  had  exhausted  its  resources  and  that  there  were  no  New  Principles 
left  to  use  in  Brick  Machinery.  R 

BUT  HERE  is  a  NEW  Horizontal  Machine  on  really  New  Principles  correctinp- 
the  faults,  and  improving;  all  the  valuable  features  of  all  the  old  styles  A  Mud  Press 
and  Pressing-  Chamber  without  packing  plates,  that  absolutely  can  never  wear  out  or  leak. 

Not  Experimental  but  Already  Successful. 

the  IDEAL  and  CONSUMMATION  of  STRENGTH  RIGIDITY  SIM¬ 
PLICITY,  LONGEVITY,  COMPACTNESS,  EASE  OF  OPERATION  SAFETY 
CAPACITY,  QUAUTY  OF  PRODUCT,  and  sold  at  a  Moderate  Price  T  ’ 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  circular  giving  description  and  history  of  development  to 
those  interested.  1 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker'] 


WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


'\7vrrite  for  o*u.r  1892  Ca-ta-logrvLe 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MACHINE  MOLDS— 5  or  C>  brick. 


Three  different  styles  of  Barrows 
best  seasoned  asli. 


HAND  MOLDS  are  made  from  the 
best  of  material. 


-Made  of  Single  or  Double-deck  Truck— Strong  and 

Durable. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices  on  such  supplies  you  may  be 
in  need  of.  Our  prices  are  lower  than  any,  quality  of  goods  considered. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  Kiln  Castings,  Shafting, 

Pullies  and  Belting,  Elevators,  Pug 
Mills,  Etc. 

_ Made  any  size  desired. 


Steam  Winding  Drums,  and  Side,  Bottom  and 
Revolving-  Dump  Cars. 


I  PATENTED  FEBRUARY  OTH,  ITO'J  J 

'],e  POTTS  MOLD  SANDERS  are  Simple,  Strong 

and  Durable. 


THE 


POTTS 


Made  from  the  best  grade  of  cherry 
and  guaranteed  better  than  any  made. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


CClhile  You  ai^0  Investigating 

1HR  MERITS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MACHINES  ON  THE  MARKET 

IDO  2STOT  PAIL  I:;::::;:;::::::::;:;-- . 


TO  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE 

Polls  *  Horizontal  *  SI00K  *  BiicK  *  (Haciiine 

It  is  the  largest  and  strongest  machine  made.  It  does  not  require 

an  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  therefore  it  has 

fully  one-half  less  machinery  to  take  care  of  and  keep  in  repair.  It  has 

one-half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  vertical  machine  and  extra 

pug  mill.  If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  six  perfect  brick  in  each 
mould,  and  every  brick  to  have 


i  3JW  C0IATRS,  HP  3JXI00P  snpHGEJS 


You  will  buy  the  Potts  Horizontal  Machine. 

I  he  capacity  of  the  machine  is  only  limited  to  your  facilities 
foi  getting  the  clay  to  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  output. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery,  including  the 
latest  improved  Auger  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  street  pavers, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Mold  Sanders,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 


Write  for  Photos  of  our  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Street 
Pavers. 

Our  new  1892  catalogue  will  be  from  the  press  in  a  few  days  It 

will  pay  you  to  have  it. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THE  “NEW  QUAKER.” 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few, 


Long  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
of  this  class.  Extremely  strong,  simple,  leliable 
but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 


mUniMWTIimill  JJ  A  combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new  principles. 

MONARIU.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs.  Absolutely  no 
wear  friction  or  leakage  in  press-box.  Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal 
tempering  and  material  forced  to  change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  deman 
of  those  who  want  an  unbreakable  machine,  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the 
best  quality  of  brick.  In  this  machine  we  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that 
cause  so  much  wear  in  other  machines  Many  other  valuable  features. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


Weighty  Evidence. 


1590-FIRST  YEAR. 

Salem,  Va.,  October  25th,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen. — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  20th  will  say  that  the  “New 
Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  you  built  for  me  last  spring  has 
worked  to  my  satisfaction.  Have  had  no  delay  on  account  of  MachinT. 
Have  never  had  to  use  full  press  in  order  to  fill  the  moulds. 

Yours  truly,  G.  R.  Pierpont. 


1891-SECOND  YEAR, 


Salem,  Va.,  Nov.  4,  1891, 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen. — Have  been  using  the  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine 
you  built  for  me  nearly  two  seasons.  The  Machine  still  continues  its 
good  work,  making  good  brick.  Good  judges  pronounce  them  to  be  the 
best  made  in  this  State.  All  repairs  necessary  to  make  Machine  all  right 
for  another  year  will  be  a  few  new  mud  knives  to  replace  some  that  are 
worn.  Have  never  had  a  knife  break.  Will  not  be  likely  to  need 
another  maehine  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  wearing  out. 

Yours  truly,  G.  R.  Pierpont. 


•OK  Fl’RTHER  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

THE  jncLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker. ) 


Mfoipice  is  llie  Hies!  Test  of  Hi 


f4o.  2  Bueyrus  Giant  Bpiek  |Vlaehine. 


f4o.  1  Bueypus  Bpiek  Giant  machine. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  prey-Sheeklet*  Co., 


|  Mention  the  Clay -Worker.] 


f/lanufaeturers  of  Claytuopkincj  machinery, 

Bueypus,  Ohio,  I).  S.  R 


_ _ _ — 


The;  CivAY  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Will  Stand  more  Rougn.  Bara  Worn,  Will  Last  Twice  as  Long,  and  Pulverize  10  Per  cent,  more  material  man  flog  Older  Pan  of  Same  Size. 


Thk  Frky-Shecki  er  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 


^  TESTIMONIAL!  LtETTE^  ■ 

Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 


shooS'fSteS.r; s 5ry-pan  whe-  “  “o 8evere 

because  of  its  rigidity  and  solidity.  We  a  e  pCd  with  its  work  on  accouK  ^  and  we. are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thing 

it  than  any  other  9  ft.  Dry-Pin  wl  know  of.  Ve hkeThe inde^Ldent  muUer  .  each  revo^vi^  onTtl  oMSk  more  clay  witS 

affording  easy  access  to  and  certainty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  Icraoer°in  short  The  Trhe  holl.°'Y  vertical  shaft 

Pan  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  inexperience  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  ul  to  s’av  mo?e  of  superiority  in  your  Dry- 

Yours  very  truiy,  '  Canton  Brick  Co. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  Fp®y-Sheeklen  Co., 

flanufaetarers  of  Clayuuoi*king  machinery, 

9 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BOG^tT'O.S,  Ollio  U  S 


f 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick* 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


I®-See  ad.  on  front  rover  page. 


[Mention  theClay- Worker.] 


(N  o  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


SIEZbTID  FOR  COMPLETE  C-A-T^.XjOO-'CrE). 

See  our  Advertisemen  on  first  oover  page. 


The  o  l  a  y- yv  o  r  k  e  r. 
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Brothers  Co. 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE. 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 


Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

_ manufacturers  and  dealers  in - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Fug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata- 

_  logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
nan  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft- 
ng,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  Clay-worker. 
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SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 


This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft, 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran- 
ulati(  >n.  Biick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  Press. 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


TIE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer.  ' 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FRONT  VIEW‘  REAR  VIEW. 


F??  dratt?  DOdBfE  Dowq  Draft  f^ili? 

1  OR  Bl'RNING  al,i.  kinds  of  (  I.AV  wares. 

This  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degree  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent, 
lus^  class  I  ress  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
ont  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars.  ‘ 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


The  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k;  e  r. 
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Our  Customers’  Success 

Is  Our  Best  Advertisement. 


Many  machine  manufacturers  are  in  business 
simply  to  make  sales,  leaving  their  unfortunate  custo¬ 
mers  to  struggle  along  with  defective  and  inadequate 
machinery  as  best  they  may.  Such  a  business  is  of 
necessity  short-lived.  Its  policy  is  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

We  are  in  business  to  stay.  We  realize  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  customers  are  our  own  best  inter¬ 
ests.  Their  success  means  our  success.  It  is  our 
special  business  to  build  the  best  Brick  Press  in  the 
world,  and  we  do  it.  We  don’t  rest  content  even  with 
that.  We  make  sure  (if  allowed  to  do  so)  that  the 


Dry  Process”  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  success 
on  each  yard  where  the  Boyd  Press  is  placed.  The 
result:  We  have  never  yet  had  to  record  a  failure, 
and  each  of  our  Customers  is  our  Friend  as  well. 

The  principles  and  designs  of  the  Boyd  Press  are 
original  with  us.  We  don’t  copy  other  people’s  designs 
nor  steal  from  other  people’s  Letters  Patent.  The 
public  recognizes  our  originality,  and  has  liberally 
patronized  us. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

•  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


Two  Presses 


Three  Presses 


Four  Presses 


Three  Presses 


Two  Presses 


Two  Presses 


Two  Presses 


Denver  Dry  Press  Brick  Co. 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


J.  B.  &  Wm.  Church 


First  order 
Second  order 
Third  order 


Chester  Pressed  Brick  Works 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 
Third  order 


Clark  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


G.  E.  Bennett 


December  1888 
May  1890 


June  1889 
October  1889 
October  1890 


January  1889 
August  1889 
May  1891 


September  1889 
January  1890 


! 


First  order 
Second  order 


April  1890 
August  1890 


Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


Minnesota  Brick  Co. 


{ 


First  order 
Second  order 


June  1890 
October  1890 


April  1890 
March  1891 


Denver,  Colo 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 

Denver,  Colo. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 

Chester,  Ill. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 
Two  4- Mold 

Malvern,  Ark. 

One  3-Mold 
Two  3-Mold 

Millsap,  Texas 

One  3-Mold 
One  4-Mold 

Akron,  Ohio. 

One  3-Mold 
One  4-Mold 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

One  4-Mold 
One  4-Mold 


If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

324  IDesLrborrL  St., 


The  clay  -  w  orker 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  IS  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


0.  U/l?itQey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  C  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Til  NEW  ANDRUS  BUCK  PRESS. 


HENRY  ANGERT,  Pres. 

•*5}  OFFICE  OF  195° 

St.  Charles  Pressed  Briek  Co., 

MANUEACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING  BRICK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Works  and  Office :  Fifth  St.,  near  Wabash  Depot. 


ALPH.  AYMOND,  Vice  Pres. 


JNO.  B.  SIMMONS,  Sec’y. 


JNO.  PFAFF,  Supt. 


///,  sf  /y. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Esq.,  Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  Iowa.: 

,  „  De£R  SrR— letter  requesting  our  opinion  of  your  Fifteen  Ton  Four  Mold  Press,  after  a  season’s  use  is  at  hand  Prior 
to  put  chasing  your  press  we  carefully  examined  the  heavy  presses  built  both  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  decided  upon  the 
Audi  us  Four  Mold  Press  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  our  decision  in  favor  of  the  Andrus  Press 
The  press  has  tun  the  entire  season  without  stoppage,  and  makes  four  (4)  excellent  face  bricks  at  a  pressure,  and  can  be  run  to 
a  capacity  of  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  thousand  with  ease.  The  simplicity  of  the  Press  and  the  smoothness  with  which  it  does 
without  friction  or  jar  and  with  so  little  cost  for  repairs,  makes  it,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  superior  press  We  w  1  be 
pleased,  at  any  time,  to  show  the  press  to  visitors.  Respectfully,  jN0  PFAFF  Supt 

St.  LouU  onTWrtthRaaUwayre8ied  ^  C°'S  W°rkS  "6  Waba8h  R  R'  dep0t  at  St'  Charles-  Mo'  One  houri  ride  'from 


p 

Robert  Little, 

President. 

H.  P.  Jennings, 

Treasurer- 

J.  Sandison, 

Gen’l  Manager. 

C.  H.  Chamblin, 


-Me  OFFICE  OF 


Secretary. 


Moberly  Brick,  Tiling  and  Earthenware  Co., 


>»» 


I 


l|oberlij,  gjfo.,  Parch  12th,  1892. 


MR.  H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Keokuk,  la. 

Dear  Sir— Enclosed  please  find  our  draft  for  balance  on  machine.  We  have  got  the  new  15  ton  machine  in  operation 
and  are  well  pleased.  It  does  the  work  to  our  entire  satisfaction  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  show  any  one  the  machine  at  work 
_ Yours  very  respectfully,  MOBERLY  BRICK  CO.,  C.  H.  Chamblin'  Sec’y 


J.  C.  HUBINGER,  President. 


OFFICE  <s© 


WM.  WEISMANN,  Manager. 


KEOKUK  BRICK  5t  TILE  CO. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  Sept.  26.  1891 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  General  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  la. 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  we  are  pleased  to  state,  that  the  new  15  ton,  4-mold,  Andrus  Press,  purchased  from 
you,  is  doing  most  excellent  work,  and  has  fulfilled  your  guarantee  in  every  respect.  We  have  made  easily  twenty  thousand 
good  pressed  bricks  in  ten  hours  run,  and  the  press  is  capable  of  making  25  to  30  thousand  such  bricks  in  ten  hours  run.  The 
strength,  simplicity,  and  ease,  with  which  this  press  does  its  work,  commends  it  to  anyone  who  understands  first-class  machin¬ 
ery.  We  will  be  pleased  to  show  this  press  in  operation  to  your  patrons  at  anytime.  Respectfully, 

WM.  WEISSMAN,  Gen’l  Manager  Keokuk  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 


Oar  new  15  Ton  4  Mold  Pre?s  can  b3  seen  in  daily  operation  at  any  of  the  above  points,  also  at  new  works 
of  Anthony  Ittner,  Belleville,  Ill.,  and  at  all  times  at  onr  Factory,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  We  also  build  Presses  of  less 
weight  and  capacity,  all  of  the  very  latest  and  best  design. 

We  have  sold  more  Presses  that  have  given  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  than  any  other  con¬ 
cern.  Our  terms  are  liberal  and  we  guarantee  our  Presses  fully. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  GENERAL  AGENT.  .  Keokuk,  la. 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEEHS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 


iiw  torritr.ru  Miasissinni  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  I  YES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  C  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

BECOBI D  tr^T^OTT  A  T  .T=TT^  T 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  31st  ult.  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  in  constant  operation  for  more  than 
a  year.  During  that  time  it  has  done  its 
work  very  satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we 
are  working  with  a  material  resembling 
cement  rock,  which  has  absolutely  no 
binding  properties.  In  spite  of  this  the 
bricks  are  solid  and  have  strength  enough 
to  allow  piling  about  fifteen  rods  high,  as 
our  bricks  are  9x4Kx2-in.  in  size,  the 
weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite  large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 
Supt.  Steel  Depart 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24tli 
at  hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  every  particular.  It  runs  easily,  re¬ 
quires  no  particular  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  manipulate  it,  is  always  ready 
to  run  and  makes  brick  much  more  per¬ 
fect  than  any  other  semi-dry  machine  I 
ever  saw.  As  you  know  it  was  after  many 
trials  of  nearly  all  the  dry  and  semi-dry 
brick  machines  that  I  decided  to  try  the 
Whittaker,  and  after  a  trial  of  five  months 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  Whit¬ 
taker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  material  is 
the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of  any 
I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  ma¬ 
chines  were  tested  with  our  own  material, 
and  I  will  say  that  there  was  but  one 
other  machine  that  could  handle  it  at  all 
—all  others  failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick 
of  it.  Would  say,  also,  that  I  put  a  green 
man  on  to  run  it  and  have  had  no  trouble 
whatever.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  as 
you  say,  “The  best  in  the  world.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of 
how  we  liked  the  second  machine  we 
ordered  of  you,  would  say  we  are  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Machines  in  every 
respect,  for  we  have  run  them  two  seasons 
and  yet  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
them.  Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 

C.  Y.  Graham,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mold,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a 
year,  and  the  single  since  last  June,  and 
both  are  in  first-class  order,  and  have  been 
run  without  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both 
machines  produce  a  first-class  brick,  well 
bounded,  very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and 
sharp  corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and 
no  appearance  of  granulation.  We  would 
most  cheerfully  recommend  the  “Whit¬ 
taker”  to  any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reli¬ 
able  and  first-class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 

•  - - — 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16, 1886. 
Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14tli, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not 
only  made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition, 
has  never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been 
no  expense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  as  a  good  and  durable 
machine.  The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
dry  press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We 
consider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most 
economical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in 
use.  We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  this  machine  in  order  at  our  yards. 
We  consider  the  brick  manufactured  by 
your  machine  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  brick  manufactured  by  any 
other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 

By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  last  season  have  given  us 
entire  satisfaction,  and  we  contemplate 
putting  in  the  fourth  machine  by  the  first 
of  May,  or  as  soon  as  we  can  arrange  for 
same.  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  January  1,  1889. 

Dear  Sir:— Having  worked  your  ma¬ 
chinery  in  our  yard  here  for  past  two 
seasons,  we  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  those  contemplating  the 
manufacture  of  brick  as  being  a  first-class 
machine  in  every  respect.  The  machine 
requires  very  little  power  to  run  it ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  manipulate  and  take  care  of ; 
and  has  never  been  any  expense  to  us  for 
repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded  and 
free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the  Whit¬ 
taker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 


Office  of  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:— After  operating  the  Whit¬ 
taker  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machine  for  two 
years,  and  having  quite  an  experience 
with  other  semi-dry  brick  machines,  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  the  Whittaker 
Machine  over  any  other  machine  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  perfect  brick  in  density,  hard¬ 
ness  of  corners  and  edges,  and  in  uniform 
surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for 
two  seasons,  and  we  can  justly  say  that 
the  machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to 
our  entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no 
breakage  whatever,  this  means  no  expense 
for  repairs  or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine 
is  always  ready  for  work. 

V  e  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  of 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine.  Yours  respectfully, 

Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 
Dear  Sir:— We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 

last  March  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and 
most  durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

C.  Steinmayer,  Manager. 
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U.  S.  Brick  Press 

Strong,  Simple  and  Dupable. 


pUliliY  GUARANTEED 


Double  Pressure. 

Covered  by  the  following  patents: 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  AUGUST  18,  1885. 

No.  375,600,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,  1889. 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 


^-4 - -  ADDRESS  o — -»  {•<« 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY 


5 


OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE, 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnsons 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


SO^E^SET,  ^VlflSS. 

713  Lewis  Blk., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Branch  Office 


the  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


DIFFERENTIAL  DCXJBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS^ PERFORATED-EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY  GRINDER 


|||||||!lli|||||||!||| 
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The  Simpson  Brick  press. 


NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


NOTE  THIS  IS 
A 

Waterous  Grip  Pulley 

Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

818  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENOINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  A  K  R  - 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  db  IVCacliine  "W^orks 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

Tie  “Lien”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  30  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING!  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 


1  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  411  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection  lubrication  and  adjust- 
nent  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  o 

macWne  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 

of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers, 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Coiliss  Engines, 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  ,hemselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc  The  Superior  Pressed 
Rrfck  Co  of  this  city  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  bnc*,  with  little  or  no 
fostLr  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sises-30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  flue  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick“has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee  Wis  F  rw*  x  a  mu 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co,  North  Baltimore,  0.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  m  £  Son  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis  Mo  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co  sfn  T11 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  *  ’  Chlcag0’  111 


Milwaukee,  Wis,  November  27,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
it  wq0118?1  0t  y0Jt  last  sPnnS;  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  everv  day  since 
,  ™sHsne,t  ”P'  .aQd  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  ‘work  it  is 
intended  for  m  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season 
^  ours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  December  5,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Ceiiti«iAPrSi^L'A^e-Sf'^y0  xt  I™Pk°Yie.d  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co,  North  Baltimore,  O,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


«.|U  to  say 

and  we  have  fS.indlt  satisfactory  in  every  respeft. YomS'R^lS’^ 
(Signed)  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO^' 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.:  Ham11ton,  October  31.  1891. 

tegratorf  wiff “r  m^WCn™e.r?ur  ‘“WIS* 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick  J6ar  We  tilink  there 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing-  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying-  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOB  PHICES. 


troublehi' finding  «&5ffiL£ere  W°  haVe  &t  W°rk’  WC  alwayS  give  name  of  Parties-  andnot  merely  the 


The  Clay-work 


r  R. 


STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Ker5V“ TiSS tii l;;:/!rr,,;rr  b/'f  i„.„„ais  Prottctol  f„m  „„x 

to  the  trade  in  th  g  ’f  a,nd  *he  llabl|ity  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 
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gTEAM  JACKET 


U/iiiiams’  <?yeloi?e  Qlay  pulverizers 

1  Little’s  Paiem  Steam  Jacket, 

for  CI.AV  PULVERISERS. 

There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams’  Cydone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  hut  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little’s  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
-j.  I.  the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 

forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  JheTbo^  clmL'naUoT to  choke  the 

Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending.  _ _ 
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Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 

Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  30  inches  diameter. 
Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36 
Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36 
Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40 
Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40 
Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48 
Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48 
Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 

Brick  Trucks  ,  3  sizes. 

Clay  Elevators. 

Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Bue  v 
Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale, 
Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 
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Write  to 


M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 


Office  of 


184-8 
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’Hite  BRicl< '  RED  BRICK  YARD  AT  h  ami  lton 

C6.W  M  R  R. 


F\EPllTATlOK  MAINTAINED  F0R43VEARS 
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THE  IIIIPI1ED  IOH-GLIID 


Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  -in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only 
brick  dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late 
improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  per  cent., 

so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work 
and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and 

prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties: 

T  M  Shafto  &  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing.  . 

Ol mis  F all s° Terra- cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  Y.  Purington,  Chicago,  Pres.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

H.  Kanne  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utah  Mfg.  &  Bldg.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick 

Benton  Harbor  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick 
Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick.  _ 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paying  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick 
John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  drying  paving  brick 
Ottawa  Fire  Clav  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick, 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Weber- Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J  M  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  drying  stiff  mud  and  building  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  drying  paving.brick 
Davenport  Paving*Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Shawmut  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  drying  fire-proofing. 

Grottoes  Company,  Shendun,  Va.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick  Adawss, 
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A  SPECIMEN  OP  GERMAN  BRICK 
ARCHITECTURE. 

77HIS  is  the  Fredericks  Station  in 
Berlin.  It  is  near  one  end  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Strasse.  The  picture  shows  two 
things  of  interest  to  brickmakers;  one,  a 
magnificent  building  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  brick,  and  another,  a  clean 
street.  The  clean  street  is  not  of  brick 
but  it  is  nevertheless  clean,  and  a  clean 
street  to  those  in  a  land  of  streets  not 
clean,  is  a  nice  thing  to  look  upon. 

The  station  is  of  red  brick.  Certain 
of  the  decorative  panels  are  in  terra 


cotta.  The  window  sills,  the  foundation 
the  string  courses  and  all  parts,  are  in 
brick  or  some  form  of  clay  product.  In 
the  large  gable  there  are  shown  beads 
surrounding  the  circle  top  openings. 
These  beads  are  formed  of  brick  of  the 
ordinary  size.  They  are  molded  in  sec¬ 
tions  to  suit  the  general  profile  of  the 
bead.  Recessing  backward  therefrom, 
there  are  very  fine  and  nicely  decorated 
recess  moldings,  so  that  altogether  there 
is  a  delicacy,  softness  and  fineness  of 
decoration  secured,  not  usual  in  any 
stiucture.  A  few  such  buildings  with 
such  brick  work,  such  decorative  effects, 


in  our  own  country,  would  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  brickmakers  of  America. 
Any  want  of  refinement,  or  any  want  of 
delicacy  of  adjustment  in  brick  work,  is 
by  the  general  public  accredited  to  the 
brick  and  not  to  the  designer,  therefore, 
anything  which  shows  extreme  beauty 
and  extreme  delicacy,  would  reflect  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  brick  industry. 
This  gable  with  the  many  openings,  is 
formed  into  a  unit  by  the  large,  strong 
band  of  ornamental  brick  work  which 
encloses  all  of  the  openings.  The 
designer  has  shown  his  education,  his 
knowledge  of  architectural  design,  by 
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making  this  surrounding  molding,  coars¬ 
er,  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  other 
moldings  which  surround  each  particu¬ 
lar  window.  By  this  vigorous  treatment 
surrounding  that  which  is  more  deli¬ 
cate,  he  is  enabled  to  unify  this  part  of 
his  design.  Here  is  one  end  of  the 
grand  front  of  the  ti’ain  house.  In  it  is  re¬ 
quired  much  space  for  light  and  but  for 
this  tying  together  there  would  be  a 
lack  of  strength  and  a  lack  of  vigor 
which  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  so  large  a  room.  The  little 
group  of  statuary  on  the  top  of  this 
gable,  aside  from  adding  a  distinct  dec¬ 
orative  interest,  also  gives  an  upward 
movement  to  that  part  of  the  design. 

If  we  look  at  the  picture  leaving  out 
this  piece  of  statuary,  we  can  see  that 
the  building  would  look  relatively  much 
lower  as  well  as  much  less  interesting 
than  it  is.  Thus  we  are  able  to  see 
what  a  small  feature,  a  small  detail,  may 
be  able  to  do  for  an  immense  structure. 

The  lower  part  of  this  building,  that 
which  advances  in  front  of  the  train 
house,  is  expressive  in  a  general  way  of 
the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is 
administrative  in  its  character;  vigorous, 
but  not  particularly  large  as  compared 
with  the  other  part.  The  fact  that 
there  are  waiting  rooms  and  offices  in 
this  building  is  made  known  in  the 
character  of  the  design.  Thus,  taking 
the  whole  composition  together,  we 
have  the  expression  complete  of  an  im¬ 
mense  railway  station.  As  the  material 
leading  to  such  an  end,  we  have  brick. 
The  entrance  is  altogether  dignified  and 
consistent  in  appearance.  As  it  ad¬ 
vances  it  indicates  its  purpose,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  dwarf  by  its 
purpose  or  general  character,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  train  station  in  the  rear. 
We  have  expressed  the  idea  that  this  is 
the  entrance  for  the  people,  and  back  of 
it  the  train  house,  to  which  they  enter 
or  depart  from,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  quite  common  in  railway  stations 
to  have  the  entrance  the  great  thing 
about  it,  and  to  draw  the  entrance  and 
the  train  sheds  into  one  feature.  The 
architect  in  this  instance  has  worked 
around  the  difficulty  very  nicely. 

To  depart  a  little  from  the  brick  and 
the  architecture,  and  to  take  up  that 
which  is  of  general  interest,  it  is  well  to 
invite  attention  to  the  street  car  rail 
which  shows  in  the  foreground  of  this 
cut.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  V  rail. 
Instead  of  having  a  flange  on  the  rail,  as 
is  common,  there  is  a  groove  cut  into  it. 
This  groove  is  not  sufficiently  wide  for 


wagon  wheels  or  buggy  wheels  to  run 
into,  and  the  sides  of  the  rails  are  set 
flush  with  the  pavement,  and  it  in  no 
way  effects  the  convenience  of  travel  on 
the  street.  In  Paris  one  rail  is  usually 
left  entirely  flat,  and  the  other  with  a 
groove  in  it.  There  is  no  obstruction  to 
a  street  from  having  a  rail  of  this  kind 
on  it.  The  only  disadvantage  of  a  street 
car  line  is  the  passing  of  the  cars,  which 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  passing  of 
other  vehicles.  L.  H.  Gibson. 
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HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  A  FLUE  DRYER. 

RADE  the  foundation  for  the  flues 
so  that  it  rises  twelve  inches  from 
the  furnaces  to  the  smoke  stacks  at  op¬ 
posite  end.  Let  the  flues  open  into  a 
cross  chamber  at  the  stack  end.  This 
chamber  must  be  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  flues  and  extend  downward  twelve 
inches  below  bottom  of  flues.  This 
allows  any  soot  that  is  not  drawn  into 
the  smoke  stack  to  fall  into  this  soot 
chamber,  which  is  closed  at  each  end  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  opened  and  the  soot 
removed.  This  prevents  soot  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  mouth  of  the  flues.  It 
should  be  sixteen  inches  wide  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  flat  tiling  or  an  arch  of  brick. 
Beginning  at  the  furnaces  the  flues  rest 
on  a  twelve-inch  wall  next  furnaces,  and 
four  courses  above  grate  level.  At  this 
point  the  flues  receive  heat  from  a  dis¬ 
tributing  chamber,  which  joins  them  at 
right  angles,  into  which  the  furnaces 
open  to  the  opposite  side.  This  dis¬ 
tributing  chamber  should  be  sixteen 
inches  wide  and  extend  upward  two 
courses  above  flues,  and  covered  with  a 
four-inch  brick  arch  or  fire  clay  tile. 
The  outside  wall  should  be  at  least 
eight  inches,  as  upon  this  wall  are  built 
pillars  that  support  the  side  posts  of 
the  building  (if  there  are  any  posts 
in  the  middle  for  same  purpose  there 
should  be  an  eight-inch  wall  under 
them).  Next  to  this  leave  a  space  of 
five  inches,  then  lay  a  four-inch  wall 
four  courses  high,  then  five  inches  space 
and  a  four-inch  wall  alternately;  then 
cover  the  flue  with  a  well  burned  brick 
on  flat  laid  without  mortar  and  close 
together.  This  will  leave  a  small  space 
between  the  ends  of  the  parallel  rows  of 
cover  bricks,  which  must  be  slushed 
with  mortar  to  keep  them  in  place. 
The  four-inch  walls  are  laid  in  clay 


mortar.  The  first  six  feet  of  flue  next 
furnaces  should  be  of  fire  brick,  also  the 
inside  four-inch  wall  of  distributing 
chamber  and  furnaces  must  be  of  fire 
brick.  The  flue  walls  can  be  made  of 
salmon  bricks.  The  cover  bricks  must 
be  hard.  Distance  from  mouth  of  flues 
lo  the  soot  chamber  150  feet;  width  can 
be  24,  36,  48  or  60  feet  as  desired.  One 
furnace  is  required  for  each  twelve  feet 
of  width ;  seventy-two  feet  width  gives 
three  furnaces  each  for  two  smoke 
stacks.  I  prefer  two  stacks  instead  of 
one,  and  place  them  for  a  forty-eight 
foot  or  four  furnace  floor  six  feet  from 
each  side,  or  in  the  center  of  a  line 
drawn  from  center  of  side  furnace  to 
smoke  stack  end.  Furnaces  should  be 
forty  inches  wide  and  five  feet  long,  front 
wall  sixteen  inches  at  bottom  and 
twelve  inches  at  top,  measuring  from 
foundation  wall  of  flues,  sixteen  inches 
for  distributing  chamber,  sixty  inches  for 
furnace  and  sixteen  inches  front  wall, 
seven  feet  nine  inches  from  flues  to  front 
line  of  furnaces,  the  ashpit  beginning 
sixteen  inches  from  front,  should  extend 
forty  inches.  This  will  give  grate  sur¬ 
face  40x40  inches,  requiring  grates  three 
feet  six  inches  long,  ash  pit  should  be  at 
least  six  courses  deep.  This  will  make 
bottom  of  furnace  ten  courses  below 
mouth  of  flues,  and  grates  four  courses 
below  mouth  of  flues,  and  leaving  a  dead 
space  of  three  feet  from  rear  end  of 
grates  to  mouth  of  flues. 

There  should  be  a  four-inch  wall 
across  the  distributing  chamber  each 
twelve  feet,  so  each  furnace  is  indepen¬ 
dent.  If  two  stacks  are  used  there 
should  be  one  partition  wall  in  soot 
chamber  to  make  each  stack  indepen¬ 
dent.  After  flues  are  built  furnaces 
should  be  put  up,  and  smoke  stacks 
also;  these  must  he  twenty-four  inches 
square  inside  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a 
swinging  damper  in  each.  The  rod  on 
which  they  swing  must  come  through 
the  wall  on  the  outside,  so  it  can  be 
operated  when  full  draft  is  required  let 
the  damper  swing  vertically;  if  half 
draft,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or 
if  no  draft  is  required  turn  it  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  fill  up  the  flue.  This  should 
be  placed  four  feet  above  the  ground,  so 
it  can  be  operated  easily.  Stack  must 
have  a  base  at  least  nine  feet  square, 
drop  off  one  brick  each  course  until  the 
base  is  reduced  to  six  feet  square;  carry 
it  up  six  feet  high  this  size,  then  batter 
the  corners  three  inches  in  each  ten 
feet  in  height.  At  fifty  feet  the  walls 
of  stack  will  be  eight  inches.  The 
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stacks  should  be  built  outside  of  soot 
chamber.  A  smoke  passage  connecting 
it  with  stack. 

The  building  should  be  put  up  before 
the  flues  are  laid,  except  the  walls  upon 
which  the  posts  rest.  At  the  furnace 
end  the  posts  should  rest  on  brick 
pillars  eighteen  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  flues,  and  twelves  inches  at  the 
stack  end.  This  will  leave  the  posts  six 
inches  above  the  hot  floor  when  fin¬ 
ished,  and  keep  fire  from  the  posts.' 
After  flues  are  built  and  covered  with 
brick  as  described,  cover  them  with' 
tempered  mud,  soft  enough  that  it  can' 
be  leveled  with  a  trowel.  Water  must' 
be  sprinkled  on  it,  so  it  will  polish1, 
under  the  trowel,  following  thick¬ 
ness  beginning  at  furnaces,  nine 
inches  at  the  start,  gradually  re¬ 
duced  to  eight  inches;  twenty 
feet  from  furnaces,  seven  inches; 
forty  feet,  six  inches;  sixty  feet, 
five  inches;  five  inches  at  eighty 
feet;  four  inches  at  100  feet;  3£ 
inches  at  120  feet;  three  inches 
at  140  feet,  and  2£inches  at  the 
end  of  the  flue.  The  workman 
can  use  a  guage  with  inches 
notched  into  it,  and  pointed.  This 
he  can  plunge  into  the  mud  and 
keep  the  depth  desired.  Stakes 
can  be  set  each  twenty  feet,  with 
thickness  marked  on  them.  It  is 
best  to  put  down  a  section  the 
whole  length  and  just  as  wide  as 
the  workman  can  reach  with  his 
trowel.  Soon  as  the  floor  is  cov¬ 
ered  a  fire  of  wood  or  coke  can 
be  built  in  the  furnaces  and  the 
drying  of  the  clay  covering  begun. 

As  soon  as  the  clay  is  stiff  enough 
to  walk  over  it  must  be  rolled 
with  wood  or  iron  roller.  This 
closes  the  openings  caused  by 
shrinkage.  Continue  this  until 
too  hard  for  the  roller,  then 


smoke  ceases  to  come  from  the  stacks, 
then  coal  slack  can  be  used.  The  floor 
can  be  covered  with  brick  soon  as  it  is 
finished.  They  will  dry  slowly  until 
floor  is  well  heated. 

One  great  drawback  has  been  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  flues  with  soot,  and  the  trouble 
of  cleaning  them  with  swabs  of  old 
clothing  drawn  through  by  a  wire.  The 
last  dryers  constructed  by  the  writer 
were  built  on  the  plan  described.  After 
they  were  finished  a  line  of  one-inch 
steam  pipe  was  put  in  from  the  boiler  to 
the  stacks,  a  branch  pipe  run  into  the 
stack  through  the  opening  (that  shall  be 
left  always  at  the  bottom  and  closed 
temporarily),  then  turned  upward  into 
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ram  it  with  rammers  made  from  6x8 
blocks  twelve  inches  long,  with  a 
handle  in  one  end.  This  will  close  the 
openings  until  the  rammer  makes  no 
impression.  Then  dry  it  well.  When 
all  the  moisture  is  driven  out  it  will 
shrink  no  more.  Then  grout  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  this  mortar,  almost  thin  as 
water,  so  it  will  fill  every  opening  to  the 
bottom.  If  too  thick  it  will  close  the 
top  and  leave  openings  underneath. 

When  it  is  dry  and  all  cracks  tight 
lay  a  “herring  bone”  pavement  of 
smooth  hard  brick,  bedding  them  in 
clay  mortar  instead  of  sand.  Then  sand 
the  top  as  you  would  a  side  walk.  Use 
wood  or  coke  for  fuel  until  the  water 


the  flue  of  stack;  when  the  draft  is  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  soot  out  of  the 
flues,  steam  is  turned  into  the  stack 
and  a  strong  draft  results.  This  draws 
out  all  soot,  and  need  be  used  but  once 
or  twice  a  month.  A  dryer  built  after 
this  plan  will  dry  bricks  quickly  and 
about  as  economically  as  any  other. 
Don’t  build  this  dryer  unless  you  build 
it  right. 

Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life :  Pass  some  few  years— 
Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer’s  ardent  strength 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age— 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene. 

—  Thompson.  ‘ 


j  N  previous  articles  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  construction  of  hollow 
brick  walls  to  prevent  dampness,  and 
also  the  expansion  and  curving  and 
falling  by  fire.  All  party  walls  should 
be  built  hollow.  All  the  running 
courses,  or  stretchers,  laid  to  the  line, 
should  be  set  oft  from  the  inside  part  of 
the  wall  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
no  cross  joints  should  be  in  heading  or 
cross  band  headers,  excepting  those  on 
the  outside,  and  every  fifth  header 
should  be  a  hat,  so  that  a  free 
ciiculation  of  air  can  pass  from 
bottom  to  top  of  wall.  At  the 
lower  floor  line  of  such  walls 
small  iron,  or  copper,  or  terra 
cotta  screens,  about  6x12  inches, 
should  be  set  at  intervals  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  so  that  air  will  freely 
enter  the  hollow  of  the  walls,  and 
pass  up  and  out  at  top  of  the  wall. 

If  a  party  wall  between  two 
buildings  be  built  in  the  way  I 
have  above  described,  and  one  of 
the  buildings  burn,  the  heat  will 
only  penetrate  through  the  first 
course  of  brick,  it  will  stop  at  the 
apperture  next  the  core  or  inside 
part  of  the  wall,  and  there  will  be 
sufficient  flexibility  in  the  hand 
courses  to  allow  the  shell  of  the 
wall  to  expand  without  curving 
the  whole  body  of  the  wall.  Many 
party  walls  bend  and  overhang 
during  a  hot  fire  against  them,  so 
that  they  fall,  or  else  are  so  much 
out  of  line  and  damaged  that  they 
are  unfit  for  future  use.  It 
would  be  best  and  economy  in 
the  long  run  for  all  party  walls 
be  lined  of  brick  that  would 


to 

stand  fire  well,  adding  one  fourth  of  fire 
clay  mortar  to  the  mortar  used.  All 
party  walls,  or  long  walls  of  any  kind 
should  be  supported  laterally  by  pilasters, 
unless  there  are  cross  walls  or  abut¬ 
ments  of  some  kind  at  close  intervals. 
A  wall  three  brick  thick,  with  a  four 
inch  pilaster,  8£  inch  face,  at  intervals 
of  ten  feet,  will  stand  as  much  lateral 
pressure  as  if  it  were  a  wall  four  brick 
thick  without  pilasters. 

HOLLOW  WALLS  FOR  DWELLING  HOUSES 
AND  THE  WAY  TO  BUILD  THEM. 

I  said  in  my  last  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  might  give  a  diagram  of  a 
building  with  hollow  walls,  as  I  have 
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proposed,  but  as  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  in  this  article,  and  as  I  can 
make  a  specification  sufficiently  clear  to 
a  bricklayer  or  builder,  I  will  dispense 
with  drawn  sections  of  my  plan.  All 
builders  understand  that  when  a  plan 
is  drawn  for  a  brick  house,  the  windows 
and  generally  the  doors  show  one  above 
another,  so  that  a  line  drawn  plumb, 
through  the  center  of  each  opening, 
would  show  an  equal  space  between 
them  all  the  way  from  first  to  upper 
story.  Now  we  will  suppose  that  you 
are  ready  for  the  ground  floor  joists,  you 
will  take  your  ground  plan  and  lay  off 
the  spaces  for  your  doors  and  windows 
from  center  to  center  of  each  opening, 
then  take  half  the  width  of  the  door  or 
window  horn  the  center  and  for  the 
return  face  of  the  jamb,  which  should 
project  four  inches  from  the  inner  line 
of  the  wall  and  have  8J  inch  face,  and 
at  this  point  start  the  foundation  of 
pilaster  on  each  side  of  the  doors  and 
windows.  Carry  these  pilasters  or  jambs 
all  the  way  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
wall.  This  shows  a  panel  between  the 
doors  and  windows  inside  of  the  room, 
which  gives  relief  to  the  straight  un¬ 
broken  surface  between  openings  made 
without  projected  jambs  or  pilasters, 
besides  adding  one  third  to  the  lateral 
strength  of  the  wall.  An  eight  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick  wall  thus  built  with 
pilasters  is  as  strong  as  a  brick  and  half, 
or  what  is  called  thirteen  inch  wall 
without  them. 

TO  MAKE  AN  OR  ONE-BRICK  WALL 
HOLLOW. 

There  are  two  ways  for  making  hollow 
walls.  One  way  is  to  start  the  inside 
course  of  brick  flat,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  outside  course;  this  leaves 
an  apperture  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  between  the  two  courses  of  brick, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  wall,  if  it  be 
only  an  8£  inch  wall.  A  wall  built  in 
this  way  would  show  a  recess  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  every  band  or 
heading  course,  which  can  easily  and 
quickly  be  flushed  with  mortar,  as  the 
bricklayer  proceeds  with  the  work. 

If  this  way  of  making  an  air  space  or 
hollow  be  preferred,  it  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  keeping  the  inside  of  the  wall 
dry,  and  plastering  can  be  put  directly 
on  the  brick,  and  the  wall  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  it,  and  is  as  dry  as  if  furred  and 
lathed.  Dampness  from  the  outside  can 
never  penetrate  further  than  the  three- 
quarter  inch  air  space,  and  the  room 
and  expense  of  furring  is  saved. 

Another,  and  I  think  the  best,  way  is 
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to  set  the  inside  courses  of  brick  on 
edge.  This  plat  leaves  a  hollow  air 
space  of  If  inch,  and  saves  20  per  cent., 
or  about  one-fifth,  in  brick.  If  we  add 
the  brick  required  to  build  the  pilasters, 
as  a  rule,  the  saving  of  brick  would  be 
about  17  per  cent.  If  brick  be  full  four 
inches  wide,  two  courses  on  edge,  with 
mortar  joints,  would  raise  the  wall  about 
nine  inches.  If  brick  be  inches 
thick,  three  courses  on  the  flat,  with 
heavy  bed  joint,  would  raise  the  wall 
nearly  nine  inches,  so  that  a  band  header 
could  be  laid  every  fourth  course.  I 
have  run  two  courses  on  edge  inside, 
and  then  a  header ;  and  have  run  three 
edge  courses  and  a  header.  Either  way 
will  make  a  good  strong  wall,  and  may 
be  done  to  suit  the  width  and  thickness 
of  the  brick,  but  in  all  cases  where  band 
headers  are  laid  every  fifth  one  should 
be  a  bat,  so  as  to  leave  the  hollow,  or  air, 
space  free  and  clear  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  should 
be  covered  with  copeing,  with  proper  air 
spaces  left  under  it,  so  that  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  will  be  had  from  the  ground 
floor,  or  line  of  the  wall,  to  the  top  of 
it.  In  building  hollow  walls  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  mortar  from 
flushing  out  of  the  joints,  so  that  the 
open  joint  spaces  between  headers  will 
not  be  filled  with  mortar,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  free  circulation  of  air. 

ALL  WALLS  WILL  MORE  OR  LESS  ABSORB 
DELETERIOUS  POISONS. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  or 
thought  of  that  the  walls  of  houses,  com¬ 
posed  of  porous  substances,  will  sooner 
or  later  absorb  malarious  poisons.  Brick, 
wood,  plaster  or  paper  will  become,  ac¬ 
cording  to  condition  and  circumstances, 
saturated  with  matter  deleterious  to 
health,  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  so  construct  walls,  floors 
and  ceilings  that  at  proper  times  they 
may  be  cleansed  or  fumigated,  so  as  to 
destroy  or  neutralize  all  noxious  matter. 
If  walls  were  built  hollow  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  and  metallic  or  terra  cotta  grates 
set  in  the  wall  at  the  ground  floor,  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  part  of 
the  wall  could  be  readily  cleansed  at 
any  proper  time. 

economy,  comfort  and  health  in 

BUILDING  HOLLOW  WALLS. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  wall  seven¬ 
teen  inches  thick,  by  building  the  pilas¬ 
ters  as  I  have  suggested,  the  same 
strength  is  attained  by  building  a  thir¬ 
teen-inch  wall.  If  a  thirteen-inch  wall 
is  proposed,  a  nine-inch  wall  with  pilas¬ 
ters  will  be  just  as  strong,  and  if  built 


with  the  inside  course  on  edge,  17  or  18 
per  cent,  of  brick  is  saved,  besides 
the  mortar.  Besides,  the  furring  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  which  saves  room  and  cost, 
prevents  the  burrowing  of  bugs  and 
mice,  and  adds  solidity  and  strength  to 
the  wall. 


PAYING  BRICK  IN  TEXAS. 

The  city  engineer  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 
obtained  specimens  of  paving  brick  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  giving  professional  attention  to  that 
material  as  a  substitute  for  bois  d  arc. 
He  thus  expiessed  himself  to  a  News 
reporter  recently: 

“I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  in  The  News  on  paving  brick  and 
paving  brick  material  by  Prof.  Dumbler, 
the  State  geologist.  I  have  given  the 
matter  of  paving  material  consideration 
for  a  number  of  years,  and,  having  at 
one  time  been  interested  in  brick  man¬ 
ufacture,  have  tested  different  varieties 
of  clay,  with  the  view  of  finding  some 
suitaole  for  paving  purposes.  I  got  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  from  a  shell  clay,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  abundance  both 
west  and  north  of  Dallas.  It  produces  a 
paving  brick  very  similar  to  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Prof.  Dumbler  as  being  made 
at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  good  paving  brick  can  be 
made  here,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  but 
that  brick  or  asphaltum  will  make  a 
smoother  and  more  satisfactory  street 
than  bois  d’arc,  especially  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  the  city.  While  not 
quite  so  cheap  as  macadam  at  first,  either 
material,  when  the  cost  of  repairing 
macadam  streets  is  considered,  will 
prove  cheaper  in  the  end.” 

NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

In  a  letter  on  Brick  Pavements,  Mr. 
Robert  Alexander,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
says : 

“Brick  is  not  an  experiment  for  street 
paving.  In  Europe  they  have  been 
used  for  a  century  at  least.  In  Holland 
especially  brick  pavements  are  used 
very  extensively.  Amsterdam  is  paved 
almost  entirely  with  bricks,  and  with 
common  hard  building  bricks  at  that. 
The  street  running  from  Utrecht  to 
Gonnighem  is  twenty-seven  miles  long, 
and  it  is  paved  entirely  with  bricks. 
The  wear  and  tear  on  the  business 
streets  of  Amsterdam  is  probably  ten 
times  greater  than  it  is  in  Portland,  and 
yet  many  of  those  brick  pavements  have 
been  down  over  fifty  years  without 
showing  any  great  signs  of  wear.” 
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S  l’ATE  COW  VEiN  T10WS. 

A  Plea  For  Better  Attendance. 

THE  thing  uppermost  in  my  mind  to 
say  at  this  time,  is,  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  at  our  annual  meetings.  In 
this  State  alone,  there  are  somewhere 
near  five  hundred  tilemakers,  and  the 
“dear  knows”  how  many  brickmakers. 
But  I  would  say  that  there  is  more  brick 
than  tile  makers.  So,  to  be  safe,  we  will 
say,  that  there  are  at  least  one  thousand 
of  both  classes. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  any  one 
meeting,  I  think,  has  not  exceeded  one 
hundred,  or  one  tenth  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber,  excepting  a  few  meetings  fol¬ 
lowing  the  organization  of  the 
Association.  There  are  some  here 
to-day  who  have  attended  these 
gatherings  regularly  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  they  have  been  benefited  on 
the  whole  more  than  it  has  cost 
them  in  time  and  money  to  at¬ 
tend.  Some  of  us  have  been 
making  tile  or  brick  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  or  more  and  yet 
we  are  ready  to  confess  that  we 
don’t  know  all  there  is  to  be 
known  in  the  business.  The 
American  people  are  a  progres¬ 
sive  people,  and  if  we  expect  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession  we 
must  be  alive  and  wide  awake. 

Americans  are  of  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind.  And  while  you 
sleep,  and  dream  of  the  fairy  land, 
and  what  a  harvest  yon  will  reap, 

— deep  in  thought,  some  other 
mind,  will  have  surpassed  you  ere 

you  wake,  to  your  coveted  selfish¬ 
ness. 

A  few  years  ago  a  veteran  tile- 
maker  said  to  me:  “These  con¬ 
ventions  are  curse  to  tilemakers* 
they  are  run  for  the  good  of  the 
clay  journals  and  the  machine  men.” 

Now  this  is  selfishness,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  We  cannot  well  do  without  either. 
Both  the  clay  journals  and  machine 
men  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Association.  Why  not  accord  to  them 
equal  benefits  with  ourselves  of  these 
associations  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  broad  country, 
as  you  all  know,  and  we  will  have  but  a 
short  time  to  stay  in  it,  and  while  in  it 
let  us  cultivate  a  brotherly  spirit;  the 
world  will  look  brighter  and  we  will  be 
happier. 

Our  coming  together,  our  contact  with 
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each  other,  our  interchange  of  thought 
and  experience,  will  brighten  our  ideas, 
advance  our  interests  and  increase  our 
usefulness. 

Mr.  Eudaly,  your  worthy  ex-president, 
in  his  address  last  year,  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Association,  what  it  had 
done  in  disseminating  knowledge  in  the 
past,  the  advance  that  had  been  made, 
the  high  character  of  the  papers  read  at 
each  annual  meeting  and  the  future  full 
of  promise. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  you  do  not  intend 
this  Association  to  take  any  backward 
step.  These  annual  gatherings  will  be 
of  interest  and  profit  to  us  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  ability  and  willingness  to 
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make  them  such.  We  hope  to  see  the 
membership  of  the  Association  increased 
each  year  until  the  tile  and  brick  frater¬ 
nity  of  the  State  will  have  been  enrolled 
with  this  Association. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  these  very  few 
words,  I  only  wish  to  add :  I  hope  each 
member  will  feel  free  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  If  you  have  a  “bit”  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  any  subject  under 
discussion  avail  yourself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  let  it  be  known.  An  ounce 
of  practical  experience  is  worth  a  pound 
of  theory. 

Beware  of  the  vicious  man  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  reform  his  life  on  the  instal- 
mnet  plan. — Ex. 


gHE  New  World  began  to  quicken 
and  pulsate  with  life  and  energy 
soon  alter  the  introduction  of  the  iron 
horse  and  railway.  Our  country’s  growth 
was  spontaneous,  not  gradual;  and  the 
new  conditions  thrust  upon  us  from 
time  to  time  took  us  away  from,  rather 
than  toward,  a  better  state  of  our  high¬ 
ways. 

The  railroad  came  not  to  supplant  the 
already  established  turnpike  and  toll 
loads  of  England,  but  rather  was  brought 
forth  at  a  time  when  the  world  was 
travailing  in  the  pangs  of  labor 
Invention  and  mechanical  gen¬ 
ius  had  been  lying  in  embryo. 
The  vigorous  infant  gave  promise 
of  gigantic  growth,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  more  than  realized, 
and  for  a  time  succeeding  its 
advent  the  common  wagon  road 
has  fallen  into  neglect.  This  is 
more  noticeable  in  the  United 
states  than  in  the  old  settled 
countries  of  Europe,  whose  turn¬ 
pikes  were  well  paved  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  iron  rail,  or  tramway. 

The  old  days  of  stage  coach 
journeys  laid  a  tax  upon  the 
people  who  lived  adjacent  to  the 
line,  which  kept  up  that  particular 
road.  The  branch  roads  from  or 
to  it,  in  many  cases,  were  mere 
bridle  paths,  or  blazed  tracks  or 
trails.  Even  in  the  older  settled 
portions  of  the  New  World  a  three 
days’  journey  of  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  was  a  season  of  tor¬ 
ment  to  the  traveler.  The  rail¬ 
road  came  and  did  nothing  to 
better  the  condition  of  our  wagon 
roads,  and  much  to  break  up  and 


wear  out  such  roads  as  already  existed. 
In  many  cases  the  roads  of  a  particular 
place  can  date  their  decay  to  the  advent 
of  the  railway. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  entailed 
a  heavy  traffic  along  its  entire  length, 
which  broke  up  and  ruined  compara¬ 
tively  good  dirt  roads  that  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  previous  to  its  advent.  Because  of 
its  rapid  and  easy  mode  of  conveyance 
and  travel,  railroads  were  patronized 
and  fostered,  and  the  wagon  roads  fell 
into  neglect  and  disuse,  until  our  coun¬ 
try  roads  are  to  us  a  byword  and  re¬ 
proach.  Travel  by  wagon  has  decreased 
and  increased  by  rail. 

Our  road  laws  were  enacted  in  the 
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callow  days  of  our  nation’s  early  his¬ 
tory,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  displayed  in 
their  framing,  which  characterizes  our 
people  in  the  making  of  States.  In 
most  States  the  laws  remain  almost  as 
passed  upon,  without  alteration  or 
amendment.  Made  to  suit  a  pioneer 
people,  rather  than  a  well  established 
government,  backed  up  with  a  century 
of  progress  and  achievement.  Outside 
of  our  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  the 
roads  are  principally  kept  up  by  a  tax 
upon  the  able-bodied  male  citizens  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty, 
which  requires  them  to  give  of  their 
time,  or  a  substitute,  not  less  than  one 
day,  nor  not  to  exceed,  in  some  cases, 
thirty  days  each  year,  to  work  on  the 
roads  of  the  district  in  which  they  live. 
This  law  prevails  largely  in  nearly,  if 
not,  all  the  States,  and  is,  perhaps,  more 
strictly  enforced  in  the  Southern  States 
than  any  other  law  on  their  statute 
books.  This  being  the  only  collection 
made  of  taxes  against  the  negro,  who  is 
a  citizen  and  a  tax  payer.  Many  are  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  poor  whites, 
negroes  and  young  men  of  all  classes  to 
avoid  road  work. 

This  tax  is  severe  and  unjust.  Its 
collection  is  uncertain.  The  greatest 
objection  to  this  plan  of  road  work  is 
the  public  fails  to  get  value  received  for 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure. 

Again,  there  is  not  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  any  place  in  this 
country,  who,  if  he  has  ordinary  good  . 
sense,  will  willingly  or  cheerfully  pay 
this  tax.  He  may  spend  one  day,  or 
perhaps  two,  with  his  neighbors,  work¬ 
ing  the  road,  more  as  an  annual  gather¬ 
ing  than  to  repair  the  highway.  After 
that  his  work  is  pefunctory;  he  does  as 
little  as  he  can,  and  cares  but  little  how 
it  is  done.  He  recognizes  a  class  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  tax  levy,  and  is  dissatis¬ 
fied.  It  is  enforced  labor  unrequited. 
The  writer  worked  the  roads  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Since  that  time  he  has  seen  his  own 
sons  called  upon  for  their  taxes,  and 
they  sent  substitutes  to  work  in  their 
stead.  This,  too,  when  they  had  just 
passed  their  eighteenth  year,  and  were 
students  in  school. 

The  gang  of  workmen  repairing  the 
road  sees  the  old  farmer  or  villager  pass 
and  repass  them,  and  are  quick  to  note 
the  fact  and  remark  that  the  “judge”  or 
the  “squire”  are  the  ones  who  use  the 
road  the  most,  and  do  the  least  to  keep 
it  in  repair. 


THERE  CAN  BE  NO  GOOD  ROADS  WITH 
SUCH  POOR  LAWS. 

The  remedy  we  would  suggest  is  to 
first  abolish  the  law  which  requires  a 
man  to  work  the  road,  and  in  its  stead 
assess  a  tax  equally  upon  every  voter 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This,  in 
addition  to  a  property  tax  of  liberal 
amount,  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
highways  and  bridges,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  determined  best — either  by 
contract  or  by  day  labor — and  always 
under  the  supervision  of  a  responsible 
board  of  State  and  county  officers.  In 
addition  to  this,  let  all  leasing  of  con¬ 
victs  be  abolished,  and  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  competition  with  free 
skilled  labor,  as  is  now  done,  both  in¬ 
side  the  penitentiaries  and  out  of  them, 
let  all  the  convicts  and  criminals,  both 
State  and  municipal,  except  those  sen¬ 
tenced  for  life,  be  put  to  work  upon  the 
highways,  under  ball  and  chain,  attended 
by  guards.  There  being  at  present  but 
little  free  or  paid  labor  employed  in 
road  making,  brings  the  convict  into 
competition  with  no  large  or  important 
class  of  laborers,  as  at  present,  and  opens 
new  avenues  of  trade  to  skilled  free 
labor. 

If  two,  three  or  more  States  were  to 
act  together  in  harmony  regarding  their 
road  laws,  each  instituting  a  Bureau  of 
Road  Improvement,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  procure  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  on  road  construction,  giving  details 
of  kind  of  materials,  cost,  durability, 
care  of  roads,  grades,  etc.,  and  carry  out 
some  such  plans  as  has  been  here  fore¬ 
shadowed,  there  would  occur  the  most 
wonderful  rise  in  values  in  farm  pro¬ 
perty.  In  fact  all  real  property  in  those 
States  would  outdo  all  the  booms  or 
land  speculations  of  the  most  visionary 
speculator.  This  would  result  natur¬ 
ally,  because,  first,  the  aforesaid  tax 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  as  wages. 

Again,  we  would  have  all  our  princi¬ 
pal  roads  brought  to  uniform  easy 
grades,  and  paved  in  from  eight  to  ten 
years.  All  cross  and  by-roads  would 
receive  attention  equally,  when  the  case 
was  equally  important.  All  roads  could 
not  be  improved  immediately,  nor  could 
all  be  benefited  first.  A  beginning 
must  be  made  some  place.  The  details 
of  the  doing  cannot  be  shown  up  in  this 
short  article.  We  are  only  pointing  the 
way,  and  “in  the  multitude  of  council 
there  is  wisdom.” 

The  cities  of  this  country  have  all 
had,  or  are  having,  their  period  of  agita¬ 


tion  on  account  of  the  how  and  where¬ 
withal  in  street  improvement,  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  that  we  look  to  them  for 
examples,  and  weigh  well  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  or  that  material  and 
method  of  street  paving,  they  having 
tried  nearly  everything  available  for 
roadwTays,  and  are  prepared  to  give  us  a 
verdict  for  or  against  it.  The  streets  of 
a  city  are  its  most  extensive  and  expen¬ 
sive  improvement.  Because  of  the  large 
and  varied  property  interests  abounding 
abutting  upon  the  streets,  they  have 
been  the  prime  cause  of  more  political 
jobbery  than  any  other  one  item.  The 
same  danger  confronts  us  in  the  location 
and  building  of  country  roads,  and 
requires  wise  management  to  secure 
routes,  grades,  etc.,  so  as  to  secure  the 
most  good  to  the  public  concerned. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  complete  revolution  in  street 
paving,  both  as  to  the  manner  of  con¬ 
struction  and  kinds  of  material  used. 
There  have  been  several  candidates  for 
public  favor  in  this  line,  each  having 
points  in  favor  of  or  against  it.  Macadam 
(so  named  from  its  projector),  which  is 
crushed  rock  laid  on  the  roadway  in 
heavy  bed  and  solidly  packed  or  rolled 
and  made  level  with  a  smooth  even  sur¬ 
face,  has  been  more  largely  used  than 
any  other  material ;  probably  because  of 
the  abundance  of  rock  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  lying  contiguous  to  our  cities 
and  roadways.  In  many  places  inside 
the  city  limits,  where  streets  required  a 
heavy  grade,  rock  enough  has  been 
taken  out  to  pave  a  great  part  of  the 
road  bed. 

Wooden  blocks,  both  round  and 
square,  sawed  to  length  and  placed  on 
end  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  smooth 
level  roadway,  have  also  been  used  largely 
for  city  streets.  This  makes  an  easy, 
noiseless  road,  but  has  the  disadvantages 
of  being  absorbent  of  liquid  filth,  and 
consequently  unhealthy.  It  is  also 
perishable,  as  even  the  best  of  timber, 
when  put  in  the  street,  soon  becomes 
rotten  and  is  undesirable  as  a  paving 
material. 

Asphaltum  has  been  used  very  exten¬ 
sively,  with  the  points  for  and  against  it 
about  evenly  divided  We  believe  if  it 
had  to  rely  upon  its  merits  alone,  in¬ 
stead  of  its  financial  backing  and  adver¬ 
tisement,  it  would  long  since  have  been 
discarded  as  a  paving  material  for  street 
purposes.  It  is  smooth,  elastic  and 
noiseless  when  new,  but  is  likely  to  be 
broken  into  unsightly  and  dangerous 
holes,  that  are  difficult  to  repair.  It  is 
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very  undesirable  as  a  pavement  or  side¬ 
walk,  because  of  its  inconvenience  in 
taking  it  up  to  put  in  gas  or  water  pipes, 
wire  conduits,  street  car  rails,  etc.,  and 
making  it  as  good  as  before  breaking  it. 

Granite  block  are  next  to  the  best 
known  material  for  roads,  but  granite 
has 'several  serious  objections.  First,  its 
extreme  cost.  Granite  quarries  are  not 
in  reach  of  most  of  our  cities,  and  long¬ 
distance  hauls  adds  to  the  cost  in  freight 
bills.  Again,  granite  blocks  wear  smooth 


term.  They  wear  better  than  granite, 
aie  not  susceptible  to  polish,  wearing 
velvety,  which  gives  a  firm  foothold  to 
horses.  The  roadway  is  readily  repaired 
and  made  whole  as  when  new. 

When  our  country  roads  shall  be  made 
of  bricks,  and  properly  put  down  on 
well  constructed  road  beds,  the  brick 
industry  will  be  the  next  greatest  of  all 
diversified  industries.  Agriculture  alone 
would  compete  with  it  in  numbers  em¬ 
ployed,  or  its  hundreds  of  millions 


and  silent  at  night,  while  the  workers 
in  the  great  human  hive  would  go  forth 
to  gather  new  stores  of  strength  and 
happiness  for  the  coming  day.  This  is 
the  true  source  of  our  country’s  wealth. 
The  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  people. 


A  BRICK  PAVED  CITY. 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  from 
a  photograph  of  a  part  of  Market  St.,  the 
piinciple  thoroughfare  of  Steubenville, 


with  the  traffic  of  the  streets,  and  horses 
are  liable  to  slip  and  accidents  result. 

The  material  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to,  as  the  coming  material  for 
good  roads,  which  embody  more  good 
points  in  its  favor,  with  less  disadvan¬ 
tages  than  any  of  the  others  named,  is 
brick  or  street  paving  blocks,  of  burned 
clay,  now  coming  into  prominence  as 
vitrified  bricks.  This  name  applied  to 
paving  bricks  is  a  misnomer,  should  be 
discarded,  and  some  other  more  appro¬ 
priate  substituted.  We  have  not  space 
to  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  materi¬ 
als  used,  and  advantages  claimed  for 
each.  Brick  streets  are  smooth,  clean, 
almost  noiseless,  non-absorbent,  imper¬ 
ishable  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 


PUTTING  DOWN  A  BRICK  PAVEMENT. 

of  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

The  stimulus  given  to  all  branches  of 
trade  bearing  on  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  would  employ  millions  of  our 
people  at  highly  remunerative  wages 
for  many  years.  Agriculture  and  rural 
life  would  receive  added  charms  and 
new  adherents.  Our  urban  population 
would  become  largely  suburban  or  more 
rural,  with  good  roads,  rapid  transit  easy 
and  inexpensive  modes  of  conveyance, 
put  the  rural  resident  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  city  resident.  The 
country  resident  would  go  to  the  city  to 
do  business  in  trade  and  barter,  returning 
by  one  of  the  four  or  five  means  of  easy 
travel.  The  city  becomes  the  office  and 
workshop  by  day,  which  would  be  empty 


Ohio,  as  it  was  being  paved  with  fire 
brick.  This  city  has  obtained  a  national 
reputation  for  its  fine  streets. 

The  first  brick  street  pavement  was 
laid  during  the  summer  of  1884,  one 
square,  and  it  is  to-day  as  smooth  and 
solid  looking  as  any  of  the  others,  which 
is  quite  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  when 
it  was  put  down  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  and  a  new  business  for 
the  contractors,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  material  was  just  hard  mill  fire 
brick,  while  the  brick  now  used  are 
much  harder  and  made  especially  for 
paving. 

Since  1884  there  has  been  about  twelve 
miles  of  fire  brick  pavements  laid  in 
this  city,  all  under  the  immediate  and 
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timer  Barclay,  the  city  engineer.  Mr. 
Barclay  prepared  the  first  specifications 
for  this  plan  of  street  improvement. 

This  city  is  most  advantageously  located 
for  securing  paving  at  a  low  figure.  Lying 
on  the  Ohio  River  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  many  paving  brick  works.  The 
material  is  brought  in  barges  at  a  very 
low  rate  for  transportation.  The  prices 
for  paving  the  various  streets  have 
ranged  from  65j  cents  to  $1.19  per  sq. 
yard.  Some  of  our  streets  are  naturally 
of  gravel;  then  no  foundation  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  bids  have  generally  read 
“with  or  without  foundation,’  about  ten 
cents  per  square  yard  additional  being 
charged  for  foundation. 

The  paving  of  a  street  with  brick  is 
rather  an  interesting  operation,  and 
the  workmen  are  always  sure  of  numer¬ 
ous  spectators  at  any  stage  of  the  work. 
The  street  is  first  plowed  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  plow  and  excavated  to  a  depth  as 
designated  by  the  engineer,  so  that  it 
will  have  the  same  convexity  as  the 
pavement  when  finished.  Gravel  is  then 
put  on  in  a  sufficient  amount,  so  that 
after  being  rolled  by  a  seven-ton  roller 
it  will  have  the  specified  depth,  usually 
about  six  inches.  The  gravel  founda¬ 
tion  is  then  covered  with  about  two 
inches  of  sand.  This  is  leveled  by 
means  of  a  lute  sliding  over  two  skids. 
The  skids  are  so  placed  that  after  the 
lute  is  pulled  along  them  it  leaves  the 
sand  ready  for  the  brick  to  be  layed.  A 
boy  sits  on  the  lute  and  his  weight  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  jumping  and  making  the 
surface  thus  passed  over  uneven.  In 
the  photo  you  will  see  the  men  arrang¬ 
ing  for  another  leveling  with  lute.  This 
is  repeated  till  all  the  sand  is  smoothed. 
The  bricks  are  inspected  by  persons 
selected  by  the  property  owners,  and 
soft  and  defective  ones  thrown  out.  The 
bricks  are  laid  on  edge  lengthwise  across 


the  street.  Any  ordinary  laborer  does 
this,  no  particular  skill  being  required. 
After  this  a  thin  layer  of  sand  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  pavement  and  swept  into 
the  interstices  and  then  rolled  with  a 
light  roller,  and  any  defects  then  reme¬ 
died.  It  is  then  thoroughly  rolled  with 


a  seven-ton  roller  and  covered  with  two 
inches  of  sand.  The  pavement  is  then 
complete  and  ready  for  use. 

The  convexity  of  the  pavement  varies 
according  to  t!  e  width  of  the  street. 

Market  street,  which  is  thirty-six  feet 
wide,  is  eight  inches  higher  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  than  at  the  curb,  thus  forming  its 
own  gutter.  The  photograph  was  taken 
in  August,  1891,  and  eight  squares  of 
that  street  were  paved  on  that  contract, 
the  price  being  88  cents  per  square  yard. 
This  included  the  tearing  up  of  the 
cobble  stones  with  which  the  street  was 
formerly  paved. 

That  brick  pavements  are  a  success  in 
this  city  is  self-evident.  They  have 
replaced  cobble  stones  and  locust  blocks 
on  several  of  our  streets.  Streets  have 
been  paved  every  season  since  1884,  and 
no  repairs  have  been  found  necessary, 
except  those  occasioned  by  that  noted 
vandal,  the  plumber. 

Eire  brick  has  been  used  exclusively 
except  for  a  short  distance  on  one  street, 
where  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer 
has  paved  in  front  of  his  own  residence 
with  shale  brick  of  his  own  make.  They 
apparently  stand  the  wear  and  tear  very 

well.  « 

The  pavements  are  paid  for  by  charg¬ 
ing  49-50  of  the  cost  to  the  abutting 
property  and  1-50  is  placed  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  tax  duplicate.  The  payments  are 
made  to  cover  five  years,  and  a  liberal 
discount  is  given  for  cash. 

An  additional  feature,  which  would 
have  enhanced  the  photo’s  value,  would 
have  been  the  stalwart  figure,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  of  City  Engineer  Barclay,  to 
whom  our  elegant  streets  are  largely 
(jue<  John  L.  Means. 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

A  SEVERE  TEST. 

The  street  committee  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  order  to  test  the  hardness  of 


vitrified  brick,  had  three  bricks  and 
eightef  n  pieces  of  pig  iron  (185  pounds) 
placed  in  a  rolling  barrel  which  was 
revolved  for  five  hours,  making  twenty- 
eight  revolutions  per  minute  When 
the  barrel  was  opened  it  was  found  that 
the  iron  had  reduced  two  and  one-half 


pounds,  but  the  weight  of  the  brick  was 
not  lessened.  Other  tests  were  made 
afterwards  with  practically  the  same 
result. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

A  Sanitarist’s  Views. 

Office  Secretary  Board  of  Health. 

(Copy) 

Baltimore,  December  12,  1891. 
Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  I  have  your  favor  of  the 
10th  inst,  asking  my  views  from  a  sani¬ 
tary  standpoint,  as  to  the  effect  of  im¬ 
proved  pavements  upon  the  health  of 
the  community,  etc. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  few 
improvements  that  could  conduce  more 
to  the  general  health  and  progress  of 
our  city  than  well  paved  roadways,  in¬ 
cluding  alleys. 

As  to  the  best  material  to  be  used  in 
replacing  the  cobble  stones,  which  cover 
most  of  the  streets  and  alleys  in  the 
city,  that  is  a  question  that  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  department  of 
civil  engineering,  due  reference,  of 
course,  being  had  to  sanitary  conditions. 

Wood  is  always  objectionable,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  objections 
have  been  found  to  the  Belgian  block, 
from  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  gravel  and 
subsoil,  in  which  it  is  laid,  generally  be¬ 
comes  polluted  with  organic  matters 
derived  from  the  excrete  of  animals, 
which,  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  gives  rise 
to  offensive  and  dangerous  gases.  An 
ideal  pavement  is  one  which  admits  air 
to  the  soil  beneath  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  any  leakage  into  the 
ground  of  liquid  filth.  Without  being 
dangerously  smooth,  it  should  be  of 
even  surface  to  insure  cleanliness  and 
yield  sufficient  elasticity  to  prevent 
injury  to  vehicles  and  animals  by  dis¬ 
tributing  the  weight  and  shock  evenly 

over  the 
surface, and 
.  '-j  ‘ 1-j-x  lastly,  it 

•  . 1  r  ~  ~~r 

• ; ;  i  j.E  should  be 
}'  of  material 
sufficiently 
durable  to 
offer  neces¬ 
sary  resist¬ 
ance  to  heavy  traffic  and  to  resist 
alike  the  action  of  frost  and  sun. 

From  my  observation  of  the  vitrified 
brick  pavement  in  Europe,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  material  ful¬ 
fills,  more  nearly  than  any  other  yet 
tried,  the  above  conditions,  but  it  should 
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most  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Mor- 
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be  remembered  that  the  excesses  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  this  country  are  much 
greater  than  in  either  Belgium  or  Hol¬ 
land,  where  vitrified  brick  is  most  used. 
How  far  this  circumstance  would  tend 
to  modify  the  application  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  to  paving  purposes,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

The  asphalt  pavement  has  many  ad¬ 
vocates,  on  account  of  its  elasticity, 
cleanliness  and  even  surface,  but  the 
last  word  has  not  been  heard  on  the 
sanitary  question  involved  in  the  use  of 
this  character  of  pavements  for  streets 
and  court  yards,  where  the  subsoil  is 
reaking  with  filth  and  pollution,  and 
more  particularly  in  a  city  where  one 
twentieth  of  the  built  up  area,  exclusive 
of  highways  and  parks,  is  occupied  by 
leaching  cesspools.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  asphalt  pavement,  which  ad¬ 
mits  no  air  to  the  interstices  below  it, 
will  destroy  normal  bacterial  life  in  the 
soil  and  thereby  prevent  the  so-called 
self-cleansing  process  of  the  ground, 
which,  in  large  towns,  is  always  more  or 
less  permeated  by  impurities  derived 
largely  from  leaking  sewers  and  cess¬ 
pits.  Thus  the  germs  of  disease  are 
collected,  as  it  were,  in  a  Pandoras’  box, 
to  be  drawn  through  foundation  walls 
into  the  living  and  sleeping  apartments 
of  our  home.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sanitary  truism  that  air  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  polluted  subsoil  of  a 
large  city  without  disastrous  results. 

In  the  city  of  Paris,  where  asphalt 
pavements  exist  on  most  of  the  thor¬ 
oughfares,  typhoid  fever  has  prevailed 
in  an  epidemic  form  for  many  years 
and  diphtheria  is  greatly  on  the  increase 
in  that  city.  Very  truly  yours. 

(Signed)  C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D. 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  for 
Maryland. 

Written  for  the  Ciay-Worker. 

GLAZED  BRICK. 

BY  THE  ARCHITECT. 

I  WAS  talking  a  few  days  ago  to  one 
who  knew  something  about  glazed 
brick.  He  said:  “We  had  a  pottery  kiln  • 
we  were  making  jugs,  crocks  and  waie  of 
that  character,  and  business  was  a  little 
dull.  A  few  miles  down  the  road  we 
had  a  brick  kiln,  and  while  we  had 
little  trouble  in  selling  our  hard  brick 
and  fronts,  there  was  a  big  kick  on  about 
the  soft  and  salmon  brick.  We  couldn’t 
get  rid  of  them.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
we  could  reburn  some  of  them,  but  we 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  at  our 


other  kiln.  Some  that  were  rejected  in 
the  city  we  found  more  convenient  to 
send  to  the  pottery  kiln.  Particularly 
wks  this  true  because  the  market  for 
jugs  and  crocks  was  not  particularly 
good  at  that  time.  We  put  the  soft 
brick  into  a  pottery  kiln  where  we  had 
been  using  a  salt  glaze,  and  the  result 
was  altogether  satisfactory  as  well  as 
interesting.  We  got  what  is  called  a 
reflex  glaze.  The  salt  which  had  been 
used  for  the  pottery  had,  of  course, 
glazed  the  inside  of  the  kiln.  When  it 
was  heated  again  that  glaze  Mas  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  brick  which  it  contained, 
and  we  had  a  very  beautiful  lot  of  re¬ 
burned  brick  with  a  reflex  salt  glaze 
We  took  them  to  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  and  showed  them  to  the  buyers 
there,  and  they  thought  they  were  a 
vitrified  brick.  We  were  able  to  sell 
them,  however,  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  character,  as  pavers  for  $9  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Considering  that  we  had  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  before,  the  result  was  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory.” 

I  said  to  this  brickmaker  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  glazed  brick;  that  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  make  a  few  of  them 
and  get  the  sale  started.  He  said  : 

‘•There  is  an  enameled  brick  which  is 
sold  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York.” 

I  told  him  I  did  not  mean  an  enam¬ 
eled  brick.  Enameled  brick  cost  too 
much  money.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
glazed  brick;  a  salt  glaze  or  a  cheap  glaze; 
something  of  moderate  cost,  yet  imper¬ 
vious  because  of  the  glazed  surface.  I 
asked  him  what  he  could  make  a  brick 
for  and  sell  it  at  a  good  profit  the  same 
color  and  general  texture  as  a  glazed 
crock.  He  said  three  times  the  price 
of  ordinary  building  brick;  that  this 
would  afford  a  good  profit,  and  in  a  short 
time  pay  a  man  for  the  extra  trouble  of 
arranging  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
asked  me  what  I  would  do  with  this 
soit  of  brick.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
build  foundations  for  frame  houses. 

“Why  that?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  a  glazed  brick  foundation 
would  be  utterly  impervious  to  moist¬ 
ure;  it  could  not  be  rendered  foul  by  any 
means;  nothing  so  dirty  could  be  piled 
against  it  but  that  it  could  be  readily 
washed  ofl;  moisture  would  not  crawl  up 
it.  Altogether  it  would  be  quite  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  stone.” 

“What  would  the  extra  cost  be?” 

“Not  great,”  said  I.  “Let’s  figure  a 
little.  Take  a  frame  house  thirty  feet 
front  and  sixty  feet  deep.  That  would 
be  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  around. 


Say  there  were  two  feet  of  brick  work 
above  the  grade.  That  would  make 
three  hundred  and  sixty  superficial  feet. 
At  seven  and  a  half  brick  to  the  square 
foot  it  would  take  twenty-seven  hundred 
brick.  Kow  if  even  twenty  dollars  a 
thousand  were  paid  for  these  brick  the 
cost  would  be  fifty-four  dollars.  If  com¬ 
mon  brick  cost  say  one-third  of  that,  it 
would  make  thirty-six  dollars  extra  for 
the  cost  of  glazed  brick  for  the  outside 
foundation  surface  of  a  frame  house.  It 
.  may  be  assumed  that  the  labor  would 
be  the  same.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  cost  more  to  lay  them.” 

Then  the  question  of  different  kinds 
of  glaze  came  up.  This  clayworker,  who 
is  a  manufacturer  of  brick  and  pottery, 
said  that  the  grey  brick,  the  stone  ware 
with  the  salt  glaze  cculd  be  made  at 
the  figures  which  I  have  mentioned  and 
sold  at  a  large  profit.  “But,”  he  asked, 
“where  will  you  use  them  ?” 

“Where  would  I  use  them,”  I  asked. 
“Where  would  I  not  use  them?  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  cheaper  than  pressed 
brick  for  a  store  front,  and  certainly 
they  are  better.  What  could  be  more 
beautiful  or  satisfactory  than  a  salt 
glaze  brick  the  same  coloras stone  ware? 
What  could  make  a  more  enduring  or 
more  satisfactory  material  for  a  store 
front?  What  more  beautiful  in  color  or 
more  artistic  ?  What  would  reflect  the 
light  better?  What  more  clean  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  a  cheap  tenement  which  I 
have  in  mind  to  build  for  one  of  my 
clients.  I  would  line  the  stairways,  the 
halls,  the  water  closets,  the  pantries 
with  these  stone  ware  brick.  Make 
something  neither  time  nor  exposure 
could  effect.  Something  which  would 
always  be  clean.  A  moist  rag  passed 
over  it  purifies  it.  It  does  not  depreci¬ 
ate.  It  is  not  like  plastering  that  is 
nicked,  or  that  may  become  contami¬ 
nated  by  foul  surroundings.  Washing 
makes  it  clean  at  once.  The  foulness  of 
a  century  could  be  washed  off  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  A  glazed  brick  is  an  emblem  of 
purity  as  far  as  building  goes.” 

Aie  there  glazes,”  I  asked,  “which 
could  be  used  other  than  the  salt 
glaze  ?” 

“O,  yes,”  he  said,  “various  dip  glazes?” 

“What  is  a  dip  glaze?”  I  asked.  “Be¬ 
ing  only  an  architect,  I  cannot,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  everything.” 

Why,  a  dip  glaze  is  a  dip  or  paste  of 
clay  in  which  the  brick  or  clock  maybe 
dipped.  The  character  of  the  clay  is 
such  that  it  will  melt  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  brick  or  other  bit  of 
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clay  which  it  surrounds.  Hence,  it 
forms  a  glaze.  With  this  dip  one  gets 
various  colors.  There  is  the  Albany 
dip  which  makes  a  brown  glaze  on  a  jug 
or  crock.  It  will  do  the  same  thing  foi 
a  brick.” 

“Can^iyou  get  other  colors  of  salt 
glaze  ?”  I  asked. 

“0,  yes,  that  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  clay.  Some  clays  burn  naturally 
light  and  grey.  Then  if  one  gives  them 
a  salt  glaze  the  natural  color  of  the 
burned  clay  eflects  the  color  of  the  glaze. 
Clays  which  burn  red  or  brown  effect 
the  color  of  the  glaze  in  the  same  way, 
so  that  one  may  get  a  variety  of  colors 
not  alone  by  the  use  of  dips,  but  by  the 
colors  of  clay  in  combination  with  a  salt 
glaze.  We  sometimes  use  salt  which 
has  been  once  used  in  curing  meat.  It 
is  quite  as  satisfactory  and  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  anything  else.” 

From  this  our  conversation  went  to 
the  matter  of  prices,  and  he  asked  me, 
as  an  architect,  why  he  could  not  make 
these  glazed  brick  and  charge  a  good 
big  price  for  them.  I  told  him  that  he 
could,  of  course,  if  he  wanted  to,  but  I 
did  not  believe  he  would  make  much 
money  in  this  way,  as  if  he  sold  them  at 
a  moderate  profit.  There  would  be  a 
great  many  more  of  them  sold,  their 
uses  would  be  infinite,  the  market  would 
become  more  rapidly  enlarged  if  they 
were  sold  at  a  moderate  price  than  as  an 
article  of  luxury. 

I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  it  a 
more  difficult 
matter  every 
year  to  sell  his 
soft  brick. 

“Certai  n  1  y  I 
do,”  he  said. 

“Can  you  not 
rebu  r  n  these 
bo  ft  brick  and 
make  them  into 
glazed  brick?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes,  we  have 
done  that,  as  I 
explained  to  you 
before.” 

“Then  why  not 
continue  to  do 
it?  You  would 
make  a  much 
better  profit  on 
them  than  if 
they  were  re¬ 
burned  or  sold 
at  their  market 
value  as  ordi- 


I  write  this  for  the  Clay-Worker 
because  of  the  strong  fight  I  see  you 
have  been  making  for  glazed  brick.  Of 
course  we  all  know  we  can  get  the  en¬ 
ameled  brick  by  paying  a  big  price  for 
them.  However,  most  of  the  building 
that  is  done  in  this  world  is  done  by 
people  of  moderate  means.  Few  people 
can  afford  to  pay  for  enameled  brick. 
At  least  they  think  they  cannot.  They 
look  upon  them  as  luxuries,  and  as  you 
have  said  before  in  your  editorials,  if 
the  entering  wedge  can  only  be  made 
with  the  salt  glazed  brick,  something 
that  has  about  the  same  glaze  as  a  jug, 
sewer  pipe  or  a  piece  of  crockery  ware, 
in  a  short  time  nothing  else  than  glazed 
brick,  enameled  brick  and  other  impei- 
vious  building  material  of  like  char¬ 
acter  will  be  thought  of.  Certainly 
nothing  can  be  better  for  a  store  front 
than  a  brick  which  has  the  same  char¬ 
acter  of  surface  as  a  piece  of  sewer-pipe. 
The  color  is  rich  and  varied.  As  you 
have  said  before,  all  that  is  needed  is 
the  supply  to  create  the  demand.  If 
you  can  only  push  this  matter  foiwaid, 
bring  these  brick  into  market,  you  will 
be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  entire 
architectural  profession.  You,  as  a 
journalist,  will  get  the  thanks,  and  the 
bricklayers  their  reward. 

Certainly  as  soon  as  the  practice  of 
making  this  kind  of  brick  becomes  gen¬ 
eral,  the  methods  will  improve,  the  color¬ 
ings  will  become  more  varied  and  the 
results  generally  more  satisfactory  than 


at  first.  However,  I  wish  to  say  that,  as 
an  architect,  all  I  want  is  a  glazed  brick, 
something  impervious.  I  do  not  care  if 
each  brick  in  a  thousand  has  a  different 
color,  and  if  there  are  varying  shades 
from  end  to  end  of  each  brick.  The 
glazed  brick  is  impervious.  It  cannot 
be  fouled.  The  general  coloring  will  be 
beautiful,  and  altogether  their  introduc¬ 
tion  will  contribute  to  better  building, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  satis¬ 
factory. 


LAMINATIONS  IN  STIFF  CLAY  BRICK. 

The  Auger  or  Stiff  Clay  Machine  has 
created  a  greater  revolution  in  the 
brickmakers’  trade,  than  any  other 
process  that  has  been  introduced  by  the 
craft. 

This  process  has  made  it  possible  for 
good,  strong  brick  to  be  made  of  very 
poor  material.  All  clay  that  will  make 
hand  made  brick  will  make  much 
stronger  brick  when  made  with  a  stiff 
clay  machine.  Many  kinds  of  clay 
that  cannot  be  made  into  brick  by  the 
hand  or  dry  clay  process  will  make 
good  brick  by  using  the  stiff  clay 
machine.  For  these  reasons  this  style 
of  machine  has  become  very  popular 
and  has,  in  many  cases,  superseded  all 
other  methods  of  brickmaking. 
Thousands  of  these  machines  are 
now  in  use  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  large  estab¬ 
lishments  are  taxed  to  their  utmost 
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capacity  to  supply  the  demand  for  that 
class  of  machinery. 

Nearly  all  brickmakers  who  have 
been  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of 
this  process  will  always  remember  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
use  of  brick  made  on  auger  machines. 
One  of  the  main  objections  has  been 
the  laminations  in  the  brick,  and  that 
is  about  the  only  reasonable  objection 
that  could  be  made  to  this  class  of 
brick.  The  question  has  been,  can 
that  objection  be  overcome  ?  That 
question  has  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  Mr.  Davis  Brown,  of  the 
Decatur  Leader  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Decatur,  Ill.,  by  his  recent  invention  of 
a  stiff  clay  machine,  which  he  calls  the 
Gladiator,  a  machine  that  makes  brick 
that  has  all  the  strength  and  tenacity  of 
the  auger  machine  brick  and  without 
any  laminations. 

The  writer  has  tested  the  machine 
and  cut  the  brick  made  on  it  in  all 
directions,  and  is  so  well  satisfied  with  it 
that  he  expects  to  have  one  in  constant 
use  in  a  short  time. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  how 
well  the  Gladiator  has  fulfilled  its 
mission  in  making  a  first-class  stiff  clay 
brick  free  from  laminations. 

The  cut  is  from  a  photograph  of  two 
pieces  of  brick,  made  from  the  same 
clay.  The  laminated  brick  was  made 
on  an  Auger  Machine.  The  brick  with¬ 
out  laminations  was  made  on  the 
Gladiator.  J.  G.  Shea. 

Decatur,  Ill.,  March  30,  ’92. 


BURNING  WITH  CRUDE  OIL. 

*BY  N.  W.  REID,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

I  was  asked  by  our  Secretary  to  write 
a  paper  on  Crude  Oil  as  a  Fuel,  and,  as 
I  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  each  other, 
in  forwarding  the  interest  of  our  Associ¬ 
ation,  I  consented  to  furnish  something; 
not  that  I  think  I  can  master  the  subject, 
or  in  anyway  do  it  justice,  yet  I  am 
willing  to  contribute  my  little  mite  in 
any  way  that  may  be  of  intererest  or 
benefit  to  the  convention. 

Crude  oil  as  a  fuel  has,  with  lis,  proven 
to  be  a  grand  success.  Our  old  way  of 
burning  was  with  wood,  which  you  all 
know  requires  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
ricking,  as  we  were  compelled  to  keep 
almost  a  year’s  supply  ahead  in  order  to 
have  it  dry  and  in  the  best  condition  for 
use,  as  well  as  to  be  sure  to  have  it  when 

’:'Read  before  the  Illinois  Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage 
Association,  January  20,  1892. 


we  should  need  it,  then  the  inconven¬ 
ience  of  having  so  much  money  invested 
from  year  to  year,  was  another  feature 
which  decided  us  to  try  crude  oil. 

In  burning  with  wood  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  a  regular  burn  all  over  the 
kiln,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  kiln  would 
be  found  salmon  brick,  while  in  other 
parts  would  be  brick  burned  to  about 
two-thirds  their  original  size,  and  in  the 
aiches  the  brick  were  melted  and  run  to¬ 
gether  or  the  ends  chipped,  cracked,  or 
entirely  broken  off,  which  made  a  great 
many  bats,  causing  more  or  less  com¬ 
plaints  from  buyers  and  a  considerable 
loss  in  money.  We  also  find,  after  all 
these  inconveniences  had  to  be  contend¬ 
ed  with,  we  had  the  ashes  from  the  wood 
to  care  for,  and  a  great  many  other 
things  I  might  mention.  As  for  coal' 
my  experience  is  limited,  but  with  what 
I  know  of  it,  I  found  it  more  objectiona¬ 
ble  than  wood;  it  is  very  disagreeable  to 
handle,  while  the  ashes  and  clinkers 
were  a  great  nuisance.  The  greatest 
objection  was  the  poor  quality  of  brick 
we  got.  In  appearance  they  were  fine, 
both  in  color  and  hardness,  yet  it  seemed 
to  make  no  difference  how  hard  they 
looked,  they  would  not  stand  the  weath¬ 
er  like  our  brick  burned  by  wood. 

So,  growing  tired  of  these  fuels,  we 
concluded  we  would  investigate  crude 
oil,  .and  a  wise  conclusion  it  has  proven 
to  be,  so  far  as  we  have  tried,  although 
we  had  but  the  faith  of  a  mustard  seed 
at  first.  After  visiting  Chicago  and  in¬ 
vestigating  the  appurtenances  used  by 
Messrs.  May-Purington  &  Co.,  we  were 
satisfied  it  was  the  fuel.  Then  the  next 
thing  to  look  up  was  the  expense, “which 
is  of  great  importance  to  us  all,”  we  con¬ 
cluded  branch  out,  first  we  tried  a  small 
kiln  of  10  arches,  with  a  small  boiler; 
it  was  not  a  fair  trial,  but  it  proved  so 
much  of  a  success  we  decided  to  rear- 
range  and  commence  right  Our  fixtures 
consist  of  a  steam  boiler,  burners,  pipe, 
and  storage  tank.  We  find  after  burning 
two  years  with  crude  oil  we  have  much 
better  brick  in  every  respect  than  with 
wood  or  coal.  It  requires  but  little  room 
for  the  storage  tank,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  be  out  the  use  of  your  money  as 
you  do  in  wood.  You  can  order  the  oil 
just  as  you  need  it  and  need  not  get 
more  than  enough  at  a  time  to  burn 
what  brick  you  desire.  We  can  get  oil 
in  from  three  to  five  days,  as  far  off  as 
we  are;  then  you  have  no  ashes  or  dirt 
to  contend  with.  With  this  (to  us)  new 
fuel,  we  get  closer  burns  at  the  top  and 
sides  of  kilns,  and  our  arch  brick — 


which  with  wood  were  the  worst  brick _ 

with  oil  areas  good  building  brick  as  we 
have  in  the  kiln,  except  a  very  few  at 
the  ends  of  the  arch.  They  are  neither 
cracked  or  chipped,  as  my  friend  McCabe 
can  vouch  for.  Using  oil  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor.  It  takes  but  two  men  to 
attend  to  a  kiln,  where  with  wood  it 
would  take  from  four  to  five  to  handle 
the  same  kiln ;  then  the  fires  are  regu¬ 
lated  much  more  easily. 

My  foreman  said  he  would  rather  have 
one  man  with  him  to  burn  with  oil  than 
to  have  five  men  burn  with  wood  or  coal. 

As  to  the  cost,  for  us  it  is  cheaper 
than  wood  or  coal,  although  it  might 
not  be  for  others.  Wood  costs  us  $4 
per  cord  and  coal  7  cents  per  bushel. 
Oil  costs  us  $1.65  per  hundred  gallons. 

At  these  figures  we  save  quite  a  nice 
sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in 
labor.  We  are  unfortunately  situated, 
about  miles  from  a  railroad,  and 
must  needs  haul  our  oil  in  tanks  to  our 
supply  tank.  In  burning  with  oil  you 
have  your  kiln  completely  under  your 
control.  You  can  keep  your  arches  at 
a  certain  heat  at  all  times.  If  at  any 
time  one  arch  should  get  ahead  of  the 
rest,  you  simply  turn  the  valve  and 
bring  the  heat  to  what  is  desired,  not 
interfering  with  the  other  side  of  the 
kiln. 

Stormy  or  blustery  weather  seems  to 
have  very  little  or  no  effect  in  burning. 

We  also  gain  24  to  36  hours  over  the 
old  way.  Some  may  think  it  requires 
an  expert,  which  is  a  mistake,  as  any 
man  who  can  fire  a  boiler  successfully 
can  burn  with  oil.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  Is  it  dangerous  ?  If  you 
have  the  pipes  laid  in  a  proper  manner, 

No.  We  have  safety  valves  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  our  kilns,  so  if  anything  should 
get  wrong  we  can  turn  the  oil  off  on 
that  side  without  interfering  with  the 
other  side.  In  burning  with  oil  two 
years  we  have  had  no  accident  of  any 
kind. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  which 
might  induce  anyone  to  try  crude  oil  as 
a  fuel,  without  first  investigating  as  to 
the  cost  in  his  locality  and  visiting  other 
plants  using  oil,  thereby  fully  satisfying 
himself  that  he  understands  the  method. 

In  some  localities  coal  can  be  bought 
for  4  cents  per  bushel.  In  that  case  I 
doubt  if  oil  would  be  any  cheaper,  nor 
with  wood  at  $2.50  per  cord,  but  I  should 
by  far  rather  use  oil  at  a  little  greater 
cost  than  either  wood  or  coal,  as  it  is 
cleaner,  easier  to  handle,  and  makes  the 
best  burns,  to  say  nothing  of  labor  being 
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so  much  lighter  on  the  men.  Why  any 
one  should  make  a  failure  of  oil,  I  can 
not  see.  One  thing  I  should  have  said 
—oil  has  an  odor  which  might  be  objec¬ 
tionable  to  some,  yet  it  is  healthful  and 
not  disagreeable  after  using  a  while. 


A  MONEY  SAYING  INVENTION. 


The  accompanying  cut  represents  a 
new  Double  Deck  Pallet  Truck  that  has 
just  been  invented  and  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Wellington  Machine  Co., 
of  Wellington,  Ohio. 

These  trucks  should  be  used  on  all 
pallet  yards,  as  they  carry  a  load  of  ten 
pallets,  and  as  the  load  is  evenly  bal¬ 
anced.  it  wheels  as  easily  as  the  ordinary 
truck  load  of  five  pallets,  and  thereby 
will  save  the  wages  of  from  one  to  two 


cross  pieces  connecting  the  racks. 

The  wood  used  in  its  construction  is  all 
carriage  stock  and  only  perfect  pieces  are 
selected  in  making  them.  The  wheels 
have  cast  hubs  and  tires,  and  wrought 
spokes,  and  each  wheel  turns  independ¬ 
ently  on  a  heavy  wrought  iron  axle. 

For  those  that  prefer  to  have  only  one 
wheel,  and  lay  a  plank  through  their 
racks  to  wheel  on,  a  one  wheeled  truck 
is  made.  The  great  objection  to  a 
one  wheeled  truck  is  its  liability  to 
tip  over  when  not  skillfully  handled, 
or  when  it  is  set  down  on 
an  uneven  surface.  To  meet  this  objec¬ 
tion,  a  very  ingenious  and  perfectly  sure 
and  simple  device  has  been  invented, 
which  is  attached  to  the  one-wheeled 
trucks  that  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
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truckers  according  to  the  output  of  the 
yard.  This  is  a  tremendous  saving  for 
the  amount  invested,  and  the  truth  of 
this  statement  is  unquestioned,  and  it 
has  been  proven  very  many  times  on 
yards  in  all  sections  of  the  countiy. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  truck,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  upper  deck  is 
operated.  It  is  entirely  loose  from  the 
rest  of  the  truck,  yet  rests  firmly,  with¬ 
out  side  or  lateral  motion,  in  the  castings 
that  uphold  it.  Its  great  point  of  advan¬ 
tage  is  in  the  fact  that  it  turns  up  fiom 
either  side,  throwing  the  upper  deck 
entirely  out  of  the  way  with  one  motion 
of  the  hand,  in  loading  or  unloading, 
and  the  convenience  of  this  will  be 
manifest  to  all.  At  the  same  time 
the  upper  deck  does  not  reach  up 
high  enough  to  interfere  with  the 


to  be  tipped  over  at  any  time,  either  in 
wheeling  or  standing. 

The  truck  is  made  very  carefully,  so 
that  it  will  please  its  users  and  every 
sale  brings  more,  and  to  further  make  it 
popular,  the  price  has  been  set  at  the 
low  figure  of  $8.00  for  either  the  one  oi 
two-wheeled  styles. 


TO  PUMP  USERS. 

Imitation,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the 
sincerest  flattery,  and  the  makers  of  the 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump,  now  known 
the  world  over,  have  therefore  much 
upon  which  to  congratulate  themselves. 
Imitations  of  the  Pulsometer  have,  with¬ 
in  the  past  half-dozen  years,  been  turned 
out  in  growing  numbers,  but,  without 
exception,  they  have  failed  to  secure 
that  degree  of  economy,  convenience 


and  general  adaptability  to  a  wide  variety 
of  users  for  which  the  genuine  Pulsome¬ 
ter  has  become  so  justly  famed. 

Years  of  practical  work  with  the 
Pulsometer,  under  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  the  most  varied  users, 
have  demonstrated  the  merits  claimed 
for  it  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and 
leave  little  more  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 
Carefully  conducted  expert  tests,  more¬ 
over,  made  within  the  past  year  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  one  of 
the  foremost  engineering  schools,  have 
given  figures  for  economy  of  performance 
of  the  Pulsometer  which  firmly  estab¬ 
lish  it  in  its  high  rank  of  excellence 
among  that  class  of  water  raising  ma¬ 
chinery  with  which  it  was  designed  to 
compete,  and  have  entirely  wiped  out 
the  erroneous  impression,  held  by  some, 
that  it  is  an  uneconomical  machine  in 
point  of  steam  consumption. 

The  test  figures  show  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Pulsometer  ranges  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  performances  of  the 
average  direct-acting  steam  pump,  and 
its  efficiency  further  is  maintained 
steadily  and  uninterruptedly,  and  will 
not,  after  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  use,  come  down  to  a  low  notch,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  direct-acting  pumps. 

There  is  nothing  to  wear  out  in  the 
Pulsometer  that  cannot  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  at  an  insignificient  cost,  and  with¬ 
out  removing  the  pump  from  its 
position,  be  replaced;  no  leakage  of 
valves,  plungers,  pistons,  stuffing  boxes, 
and  the  like — and  hence  its  unique 
position  in  point  of  excellence  of  per¬ 
formance  and  durability. 

As  regards  cost,  the  Pulsometer  defies 
competition  of  other  pumps  of  the  same 
rated  capacities.  Its  cheapness  and 
freedom  from  complicated  mechanism 
at  once  commend  themselves,  even  to 
the  most  inexperienced,  and  to  those 
desiring  simple  pumping  machineiy 
capable  of  handling  large  quantities  of 
water  or  other  liquid,  with  the  least 
trouble  and  expense,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  the  best.  For  additional 
information  see  their  ad.  on  another 
page  or  write  the  Pulsometer  Steam 
Pump  Co.,  120  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City  for  circulars. 


MAKE  HASTE  SLOWLY. 


“There  is  a  man  who  is  always  in  a 
hurry,”  said  a  machine  shop  superin¬ 
tendent  the  other  day,  “and  his  methods 
and  their  results  are  well  worthy  of  a 
passing  reflection.  While  apparently 
he  is  the  busiest  man  on  the  floor,  he 
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really  does  a  great  deal  less  work  than 
nine-tenths  of  those  around  him.  See 
him  drop  that  tool!  There!  he  drops  it 
again!  Now  see  him  hustling  around! 
In  his  everlasting  hurry  he  goes  after  a 
tool,  hardly  knowing  which  one  he 
wants,  picking  up  this  one  and  that  one, 
and  all  the  while  losing  precious  time. 
He  is  a  rusher,  and  if  there  is  a  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  failing  in  a  man’s  make-up  I’d 
like  to  know  just  what  it  is.  He  runs 
into  everybody,  tips  over  half  a  dozen 
things,  makes  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  and 
yet  manages  to  convince  himself  some¬ 
how  or  other  that  he  is  a  very  important 
adjunct  to  the  establishment.  I  don’t 
want  any  more  rushers  around  me,  I 
assure  you.  They  have  never  done  any 
substantial  work  in  any  sphere  of  life, 
and  what  is  more  I  don’t  think  they 
ever  will. — Ex. 


A  COMMON  BUT  FATAL  MISTAKE. 

The  making  of  brick  by  wet  clay  ma¬ 
chinery  was  an  innovation  on  the  old 
methods,  and  many  were  incredulous  as 
to  its  success.  After  it  had  become  a 
demonstrated  fact  that  good  brick  could 
be  made  with  a  machine,  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  brickmakers  made  the 
fatal  but  common  mistake  of  thinking 
that  any  machine  wras  good  enough  to 
make  brick  w'ith.  How  many  thousands 
of  dollars  aje  squandered  each  year  by 
people  still  making  this  mistake  ?  Had 
they  realized  that  no  machine  is  too 
good  to  make  brick  with,  there  had 
been  fewer  failures,  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  would  have  been  saved. 

The  making  of  brick  by  the  dry 
process  was  another  innovation,  and  was 
considered  by  the  multitude  a  doubtful 
experiment.  It  has  now  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  best  brick  for  all  purposes 
are  made  in  this  way,  and  the  leading 
brickmakers  in  the  country  are  adopt¬ 
ing  dry  press  machinery.  How  many 
will  still  fall  into  the  same  fatal  mistake 
of  thinking  that  any  press  is  good  enough 
to  make  dry  pressed  brick  ?  Be  warned 
in  time.  Save  your  money  by  getting 
the  very  best  machine  that  is  built,  even 
if  it  costs-a  little  more  at  the  outset  than 
an  inferior  one.  The  difference  in  cost 
is  your  insurance  against  failure  and 
loss.  In  selecting  the  best  machine,  be 
particuler  to  investigate  how  and  where 
the  machine  is  built.  You  cannot  afford 
to  buy  machines  that  are  built  under 
contract  by  the  lowest  bidder  at  so  many 
cents  per  pound.  You  pay  enough  for 
the  metal,  but  you  do  not  get  the  mate¬ 
rial  or  the  workmanship  that  warrant 


durability  and  success.  It  is  for  the 
builder’s  interest  to  use  the  cheapest 
materials  and  the  poorest  workmanship, 
that  he  may  make  the  more  profit  out 
of  his  contract.  For  your  success  or 
failure  as  a  brickmaker  he  cares  nothing 
and  feels  no  responsibility;  the  dealer 
strnds  between  you  and  him.  A  wise 
biickmaker  will  see  to  it  that  no  mid¬ 
dleman  stands  between  the  actual 
builder  of  the  machine  he  adopts  and 
himself. 


Written  for  the  CJay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  18. 

DEAR  WILL:  In  treating  of  quick 
combustion  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  chiefly  to  what  is  termed  ex¬ 
plosive  combustion,  just  touching  up  a 
little  at  first  the  rapid  combustion  of 
ordinary  fuel,  and  then  proceeding  to 
explosives. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  the 
present  day  for  the  modern  blastfurnace 
to  consume  from  nine  to  ten  tons  of 
coke  per  hour,  extracting  metallic  iron 
from  its  ore  at  the  same  rate,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  in  six  or  seven  minutes, 
while  a  moderate  sized  brick  kiln  will 
consume  nine  or  ten  tons  of  coal  in 
twenty-four  hours.  To  do  this  the 
ordinary  Dutch  kiln  will  have  230  feet 
to  240  feet  of  grate  bar  area,  while  the 
area  of  the  furnace  hearth  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  120  feet.  Now,  twenty-four  times 
the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  on  half 
the  grate  area,  in  the  same  time,  means 
a  rate  of  combustion  which  is  forty-eight 
to  one.  Looking  into  the  arch  of  a  kiln 
in  good  going  order,  it  would  seem  in¬ 
credible  for  fuel  to  be  burnt  up  forty- 
eight  times  as  fast,  but  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  air  supply,  which  again  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  draft,  or  blast. 
You  have  doubtless  observed  how  very 
slowly  a  blacksmith’s  fire  burns  when 
the  bellows  or  fan  is  still,  but  how 
readily  it  responds  when  they  are  set  in 
motion,  and  understand  now  why  it  is 
so,  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  com¬ 
bustion  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  small 
explosions  so  quick  in  succession  that 
to  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  they  appear 
continuous?  The  flame  is  a  series  of 
flashes,  and  the  roar  of  the  flame  is  a 
series  of  percussions — just  as  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  piano  strings  appear  to  make 
continuous  sounds — in  fact  all  sounds 
are  the  result  of  shock,  or  vibration  of 
one  thing  or  another. 


Proceeding  now  to  explosive  combus¬ 
tion,  or  simply  “explosion,”  as  generally 
received  and  understood,  let  us  first 
make  a  few  enquiries  and  come  to  a  pro¬ 
pel  understanding  of  what  an  explosion 
is.  This  is  the  definition  of  explosion 
in  my  dictionary:  “A  bursting  with 
violence  and  a  loud  report,  due  to  the 
sudden  expansion  of  an  elastic  fluid; 
any  violent  outburst,  as  of  pent-up 
elements.”  This  definition,  I  think,  is 
good,  and  about  covers  the  ground,  but 
teise  enough  to  admit  of  some  elabora¬ 
tion  without  being  spoiled.  In  doing 
this  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  ex¬ 
plosions  of  fuels,  for  I  know  these  from 
practical  acquaintance,  and  the  serious 
inconvenience  I  have  suffered  from 
them  led  me  to  enquire  closely  into  the 
nature  of  them.  My  earliest  experi¬ 
ences  of  explosions  on  a  grand  scale 
were  in  coal  mines  in  the  North  of 
England.  These,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  are  explosions  of  gases,  light  car- 
buretted-hydrogen  chiefly.  By  the 
miners  it  is  called  “fire-damp.”  For  a 
similar  reason  they  call  carbonic  acid 
“choke  damp.”  I  may  here  state  that 
this  destructive  and  much  dreaded  gas 
is  not  of  itself  explosive;  it  is  quite 
harmless  as  far  as  explosions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  until  it  is  mixed  with  air  or 
oxygen  gas  before  being  mixed,  and  when 
isolated  it  will  quench  flame  as  quickly 
as  water  will. 

Seeing  then  that  simple  gases  are  not 
of  themselves  explosive,  and  the  same 
may  also  be  said  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
pound  gases;  this  one  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  instance— light  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen.  We  must  search  out 
then  the  conditions  that  will  produce 
explosions.  First,  then,  we  find  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  mix  our  gas  with 
either  oxygen  or  air;  secondly,  we  find 
chemical  combination  also  absolutely 
necessary,  for  simply  mixing  produces 
no  effect  whatever,  except  rendering  the 
gases  ready  for  chemical  combination, 
they  are  now  explosive,  but  there  is  still 
one  condition  wanting;  that  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  heat;  a  touch  with  a 
lighted  match  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
the  explosion  produced  will  be  propor- 
iionai  in  violence  to  quantity  of  gases  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  amount  of  space  confining 
them.  Looking  up  the  conditions  in 
this  manner  puts  us  in  possession  of  a 
definition  of  explosion  independent  of 
the  dictionary.  We  have  now  learned 
that  explosive  combustion  is  the  com¬ 
bining  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  gases 
instantly.  You  are  quite  familiar  with 
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a  gas-burner  that  will  consume  four 
cubic  feet  of  ordinary  lighting  gas  per 
hour.  Now  just  blow  out  the  gas  and 
let  the  gas-cock  remain  open  at  the  four 
feet  per  hour  position,  but  collect  the 
escaping  gas  in  a  small  steam  boiler 
with  a  capacity  of  about  thirty  cubic 
feet;  in  an  hour’s  time  this  boiler  will 
contain  about  four  feet  of  lighting  gas 
and  about  twenty-six  feet  of  air.  The 
application  of  a  lighted  match  to  the 
smallest  touch  hole  in  this  boiler  would 
produce  a  terrible  explosion,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  violence  the  same  weight  of 
confined  gunpowder.  While  the  gas 
was  burning  quietly  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  quantity  at  any  one  instant  of 
time  was  so  insignificant  that  its  light 
and  heat  effected  our  senses  agreeably ; 
whereas,  the  accumulation  of  an  hour’s 
pulsations,  flashed  off  instantly,  like 
lightning,  shatters  everything  in  its 
vicinity. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  (April  15,  1891)  I  told  you  of 
the  enormous  power  of  heat  or  fuel.  If 
you  have  any  lingering  doubts  about  it, 
try  an  experiment  similar  to  the  above 
substituting  a  ginger  beer  bottle  for  the 
steam  boiler,  and  I  warrant  the  effect 
convincing  enough.  Precaution.  Put 
your  bottle  in  a  stout  wooden  box  with 
a  pipe  sticking  out  at  top  for  the  touch 
hole  arrangement,  and  have  the  match 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  so  as  to  fire  it 
oft  at  a  safe  distance.  If  you  get  about 
four  cubic  inches  of  gas  in  your  bottle 
you  will  be  astonished  at  the  result. 
Then  imagine  1,700  times  that  force; 
for  that  is  the  ratio  between  the  small 
boiler  and  the  pint  beer  bottle.  Now 
four  cubic  inches  of  ordinary  lighting 
gas  will  not  weigh  one  grain,  but  for 
comparison  weigh  a  grain  of  gunpowder 
and  fire  it  oft  in  a  similar  bottle,  and 
you  will  find  no  shattering  of  the  bottle. 
A  slight  puff  will  be  the  result  and  that 

is  all. 

Speaking  of  gunpowder,  it  may  be  as 
well  just  here  to  examine  the  explosive 
properties  of  this  substance,  and  how  it 
is  made  explosive.  I  may,  however,  just 
remark  that  the  explosions  spoken  of 
above  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  instantaneous  combustion  of  small  quan¬ 
tities — comparatively  speaking  of  fuel 
and  its  collateral  results.  I  will  describe 
briefly  its  manufacture  to  show  you  the 
analogy  of  the  conditions  required.  It 
is  composed  of  charcoal,  sulphur  and 
salt-petre;  this  last  ingredient  is  also 
known  as  nitrate  of  potash,  and  its  still 
more  recent  name  is  potassium  nitrate. 


These  three  ingredients  are  mixed  very 
nearly  in  the  following  proportions :  75 

parts,  by  weight,  of  salt-petre,  10  parts  of 
sulphur,  and  15  of  carbon  or  charcoal. 
They  are  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  ground  for  several  hours  between 
stones.  It  is  afterward  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  broken  up  and  granulated 
by  rollers.  Upon  the  size  of  the  grains 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  rapidity 
of  inflamation,  or  combustion;  the 
grains  are  therefore  carefully  selected 
for  different  purposes.  -‘Pebble  powder,” 
now  used  in  the  largest  cannons,  con¬ 
sists  of  grains  as  large  as  almonds,  and 
ignites  comparatively  slowly.  The 
smallest  grained  powder  is  used  for 
rifles,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  musketry  powder  as  manufac¬ 
tured  by  different  nations: 

English  &  Prussian.  Chinese.  French. 


Nitre 

Austrian. 

75 

75 

75.7 

75 

Charcoal 

15 

13.5 

14.4 

12.5 

Sulphur 

10 

11.5 

9.0 

12.5 

100. 

These  I  copied 

100.  100.  100. 

from  Roscoe’s  Lessons 

in  Elementary  Chemistry. 

The  question  that  now  concerns  us  is, 
what  makes  the  gunpowder  so  explo¬ 
sive?  We  all  know  what  charcoal  is, 
and  what  sulphur  is,  too,  but  all  of  us 
do  not  know  what  salt-petre  is  exactly. 
We  can,  however,  get  at  its  composition 
by  its  chemical  formula,  and  find  that 
it  is  composed  of  39  parts  by  weight  of 
the  metal  potassium,  14  parts  of  nitro¬ 
gen  gas,  and  48  parts  of  oxygen  gas,  so 
that  101  pounds,  ounces  or  grains  of 
salt-petre  or  nitre  contain  48  pounds, 
ounces  or  grains  of  oxygen  gas.  Now 
do  you  begin  to  see  the  hidden  power 
in  gunpowder?  You  cannot  tail  to 
recognize  the  identity  of  the  conditions 
for  the  explosiveness  of  both  gases  and 
gunpowder,  which  may  be  expressed  in 
very  few  words,  thus:  An  intimate 
mixture  of  combustible  and  air,  or 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  application  of  a 
lighted  match. 

Having  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  produce  explo¬ 
sions  by  combustion,  let  us  now  look 
into  the  “why  and  wherefore”  of  these 
phenomena. 

When  gunpowder  is  ignited  the  char¬ 
coal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  salt¬ 
petre  or  nitre,  and  forms  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  sulphur 
and  potassium  unites  forming  potassium 
sulphide  and  nitrogen  is  set  free.  The 
amount  of  gas  thus  liberated  occupies 
about  400  times  the  volume  of  the  in¬ 


gredients  before  lighting,  if  the  gas  re¬ 
mained  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
gunpowder,  but  it  does  not.  The  heat 
generated  by  combustion  easily  triples 
the  volume  of  gases.  This  sudden  ex¬ 
pansion  in  bulk  to  1,200  or  1,300  times 
sufficiently  accounts  for  its  disruptive 
force  in  mine  or  quarry,  and  for  its  pro¬ 
pulsive  force  in  the  cannon  and  rifle. 

The  explosive  force  of  ordinary  light¬ 
ing  gas  when  mixed  with  air  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  a  similar  manner;  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  the  combustibles  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  the  combining 
element;  carbonic  acid,  steam  and  free 
nitrogen  are  the  resulting  gases,  and,  be¬ 
ing  intensely  heated,  they  increase  tre¬ 
mendously  in  volume,  and  hence  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  force  of  explosives  is  developed  by 
mixing  the  combining  elements  in  their 
proper  proportions  for  total  consump¬ 
tion.  In  nearly  all  explosives  you  will 
find  a  recurring  of  the  same  elements, 
viz.:  Carbon  and  hydrogen  as  the  fuels, 
or  combustibles,  oxygen  as  the  supporter 
of  combustion,  while  nitrogen  plays  an 
obscure  part. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
compositions  of  some  of  the  best  known 
explosives,  divested  of  their  chemical 
formula  and  symbols: 

Dynamite  is  nitro-glycerine  diluted 
with  sand  or  sawdust.  This  dilution 
renders  it  safer  and  of  more  prac¬ 
tical  utility.  These,  I  think  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  general  com¬ 
position  of  explosives.  The  fuels, 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  stand  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  all  but  the  gunpowder;  that 
contains  no  hydrogen.  I  may  inform 
you  that  there  are  explosives  that  con¬ 
tain  neither  hydrogen  nor  carbon.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tri-chlo¬ 
ride  of  nitrogen,  composed  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  chlorine  gas,  and  one  volume  of 
nitrogen.  It  is  a  yellow,  oily  substance, 
and  is  the  most  dangerous  explosive 
known,  on  account  of  its  unstable  char¬ 
acter  and  the  fearful  violence  of  its  ex¬ 
plosion. 

In  closing  this  series  of  articles  on 
the  “Fuel  Question,”  I  must  acknowledge 
an  error  of  judgment.  I  have  for  some 
time  been  tempted  to  write  a  series  of 
letters  on  “Chemistry  for  Clay- 
workers,”  and  propose  to  commence 
them  in  the  May  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.  If  this  had  been  done  first,  and 
been  followed  up  by  the  “fuel  question,” 
I  should  not  now  have  found  myself  in 
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the  dilemma  of  having  to  “put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.”  I  also  propose  drop¬ 
ping  my  nom  de  plume ,  and  writing  my 
letters  under  or  over  my  proper  name. 
My  reason  for  writing  “incog”  was  to 
avoid  suspicion  of  using  the  reading 
matter  columns  to  boom  my  “ad.” 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Father  J.  W. 
Crary,  Sr.,  and  Bros.  R.  Brick  and  “Wil¬ 
liam”  for  the  compliments  paid  me.  I 
am  to  hear  more  about  “hot  floor  dry¬ 
ers”  from  Bro.  R.  Brick.  I  may  then  have 
something  to  say  to  both  of  them. 

I  still  wish  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  I  am  writing  for  the  young 
brickmakers  and  clayworlcers  in  general. 
If  older  heads  profit  by  my  writing  I  am 
that  much  ahead  of  my  aim.  If  any  of 
the  readers  discover  points  of  error  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  them, 
with  such  corrections  as  are  deemed 
advisable.  Yours  Fraternally, 

Wm.  Waplington. 


CLAY  EATERS. 

Do  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  of  America  really  eat  clay?  They 
do  indeed.  Among  the  “crackers,”  or 
“poor  whites,”  of  the  southeast  there  are 


thousands  of  “clay-eaters.”  You  can 
tell  one  as  far  as  you  see  him  or  her. 
Their  complexion  takes  on  the  color  of 
the  dirty-white  earth  they  eat,  their  eyes 
are  lusterless,  they  stoop,  and  stumble 
along  as  they  walk. 

The  edible  clay  is  found  in  stratifica¬ 
tions  amid  the  common  red  clay  of  the 
soil.  It  is  often  impregnated  with 
arsenic,  at  least  the  sample  the  writer 
tested,  and  which  is  the  favorite  “brand” 
of  Polk  county,  was  so  said  to  be.  The 
sample  tested  was  utterly  tasteless,  un¬ 
less  a  cross  between  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
a  soapstone  slate-pencil  can  be  said  to 
possess  a  taste. 

School-girls,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
their  “teens,”  often  nibble  at  chalk  and 
slate-pencils.  The  taste  for  clay  is 
equally  unnatural  and  depraved,  only 
more  so,  because  when  the  habit  is 
acquired  it  cannot  be  given  up,  and  it 
is  passed  down  to  posterity.  Whole 
families  can  be  seen  near  by,  all  of  whom 
are  pale,  sickly  and  shambling  in  gait. 
But  it  is  a  cheap  sort  of  a  “habit,”  any¬ 
how.  There’s  nothing  but  clay  down 
here,  except  rocks.  But  the  “cracker” 
is  often  particular,  and  will  go  miles  as¬ 
tride  a  dejected  mule  for  a  “gob”  of  his 
favorite  clay. — D.  R.  Wiliams,  in  Indiana¬ 
polis  News. 
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CONVENTION  ECHOES. 

“Keystone’s”  Criticism  Criticised. 
Editor  C  lay -Worker : 

A  few  words  in  reply  to  “Keystone’s” 
criticisms  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  late  date,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  several  months  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  We 
think  “Keystone”  overlooks  the  impor¬ 
tant  truth  that  the  men  named  in  his 
criticism  have  been,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  life  of  these  annual  conventions. 
They  are  men  of  experience  and  inter¬ 
esting  speakers.  The  writer  has  at¬ 
tended  three  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  NT.  B.  M.  A.,  though  not  present  at 
the  one  which  met  at  the  National 
Capital,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
venture  the  assertion  that  these  gather¬ 
ings  would  have  been  tame  but  for  the 
interest  taken  -in  them  by  the  members 
named.  While  it  is  true  that  others 
have  done  much  to  add  to  the  interest, 
yet  these  all-round  ready  men  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  intensify  the  inter¬ 
est  that,  for  one,  we  vote  “No,”  with  a 
big  N,  to  the  suggestion  of  “Keystone” 
that  they  pledge  themselves  to  keep 
silent  in  the  future.  The  writer  has 
not,  in  the  past,  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  discussions,  but  it  was  not  for 
want  of  an  opportunity,  but  for  the 
reason  that  he  preferred  to  listen  to 
those  who  have  had  larger  experience, 
and  have  given  special  thought  to  the 
subjects  under  discussion.  The  men 
named  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
leadiness  to  impart  their  experience  to 
help  others  of  the  craft  to  “get  on”  in 
the  world. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  at  each  meet¬ 
ings,  but  largely  to  new  hearers.  They 
should  be  commended  for  not  becoming 
wearied  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
interest  of  the  craft.  The  story  of  the 
business  is  one  that,  in  some  way,  is 
ever  new.  The  writer  has  it  in  mind  to 
attend  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
will  be  glad  to  meet  . the  gentlemen 
named  by  “Keystone”  and  greet  them 
and  hear  them  speak  often,  if  they  have 
liberty.  Indeed,  we  shall  feel  aggrieved 
if  the  criticism  referred  to  should,  in 
any  way,  bridal  their  tongues  so  as  to 


detract  from  the  interest  that  has  been 
experienced  in  the  meetings  of  the  past. 

If  “Keystone”  would  like  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  address  the  convention  at  length 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  is  so  modest  as 
not  to  thrust  in  his  sickle,  and  will  whis¬ 
per  the  fact  into  our  right  ear,  we  will  try 
and  secure  for  him  a  hearing,  and 
move  to  make  it  a  special  order.  Let 
us  give  full  credit  to  those  of  our 
brethren  who  have  been  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  Association  and  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  make  each 
and  every  annual  gathering  a  feast  of 
good  things — interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Veritas. 

Some  Timely  Suggestions. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  following  thoughts  suggest  them¬ 
selves  on  reading  the  report  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  as  given  in  the  special  conven¬ 
tion  number  of  the  Clay-Worker: 

First,  Mr.  McAvoy,  in  his  treasurer’s 
report,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  balance  in  hand  is  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  suggests  raising  the  membership 
fee  from  $2  to  $5.  Although  $5  would 
still  be  low  for  an  association  of  the 
importance  of  this  one,  yet  I  think  it 
is  advisable  to  retain  the  membership  fee 
as  low  as  possible,  in  order  that  even  the 
most  economically  inclined  may  not 
have  any  excuse,  in  that  line,  for  not 
joining.  Would  not  a  better  plan  be  to 
endeavor  to  increase  the  number  of 
members?  If  each  member  would  get 
another  to  join,  the  thing  would  be 
more  than  accomplished,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  no  greater  service  could  be  done  to 
a  brother  brickmaker.  Or  instead  of 
having  a  separate  report  printed,  an 
extra  copy  of  the  convention  number  of 
“the  official  organ”  might  be  bought  and 
mailed  to  each  member.  No  one  could 
have  a  fuller  or  better  report.. 

Second,  Mr.  Ittner,  in  his  address  on 
“A  Year’s  Lessons,”  said :  “I  know  to 
what  straits  our  good  secretary  is  put  to 
get  members  to  take  places  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  speak  upon  subjects  of  vital 
interest,  etc.,  etc.”  Brethren,  this  is  not 
“according  to  Hoyle.”  That  the  associa¬ 
tion  commands  abundant  resources  and 
ability  in  this  line  is  evidenced  by  the 
reports  of  the  papers  and  speeches  at 
different  conventious,  and  that  ability 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our 
worthy  secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  craft. 

The  third  thought  is  with  regard  to 
competition  and  the  low  prices  of  our 
product.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  on 


the  subject,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  hard 
question  to  tackle.  A  man  must  get  up 
pretty  early  in  the  morning  to  get  much 
ahead  of  it. 

This  question  is  purely  one  of  supply 
and  demand.  As  yet  science  has  dis¬ 
covered  but  two  remedies  for  this  mal¬ 
ady,  viz.,  increase  the  demand  or  reduce 
the  supply.  The  latter  method  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  Brick- 
makers  who  have  expensive  plants  re¬ 
quire  that  they  shall  be  in  operation  to 
their  full  capacity  all  the  time,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible.  How,  then,  is  the 
demand  to  be  increased?  Extend  the 
field.  But  how? 

Let  each  reader,  who  is  interested  in 
this  question,  take  his  bundle  of  old 
Clay-Workers  and  carefully  read  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Gibson’s  series  of  letters,  com¬ 
mencing  in  April,  ’91,  issue.  In  these 
will  be  found  many  very  valuable  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  in  this  line,  showing 
what  has  been  done  in  older  countries, 
possibly  to  grapple  with  just  the  same 
difficulty  which  confronts  the  American 
clayworker  to-day. 

Prominent  amongst  these  suggestions 
is  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles.  Read 
the  report,  in  February  Clay-Worker, 
of  Mr.  Elder’s  essay  on  this  subject,  and 
calculate  what  the  probable  increase  to 
the  demand  for  clay  products  a  general 
adoption  of  this  unequaled  roofing  ma¬ 
terial  would  make.  A  very  large  de¬ 
mand  would  almost  certainly  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  result,  if  this  article  were  put 
upon  the  market  at  a  reasonable  price, 
which  can  very  easily  been  done. 

One  point  in  Mr.  Elder’s  paper  I  must 
differ  from,  viz.:  “It  will  take  a  very 
large  bank  account  behind  you,  if  you 
start  to  make  roofing  tile  without  know¬ 
ing  what  you  are  about.”  Perhaps  so,  if 
you  plunge  into  it  “over  head  and  ears” 
without  knowing  what  you  want,  but 
not  if  you  “go  slow”  and  test  the  thing 
as  you  go  along.  It  appars  to  me  that 
each  owner  of  a  stiff  mud  machine 
could,  with  a  comparatively  very  trifling 
outlay  for  dies,  repress,  etc.,  practically 
test  the  value  of  this  most  important  and 
remunerative  industry.  Do  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  roofing  tile  is  something  very 
difficult  and  costly,  and  that  you  must 
buy  experience  at  ruinous  rates.  With 
proper  care  and  management,  and  a 
little  patience,  anyone  who  can  make 
any  kind  of  pressed  ware  can  make  roof¬ 
ing  tiles.  But  how? 

Let  each  owner  of  a  Penfield  plunger 
(or  other  suitable  stift'  mud)  machine 


order  a  die  to  form  a  slab  10  by  -f  inches 
cut  into  lengths  17£  inches  long.  The 
die  can  be  made  double  this  width  with 
a  wire  across.  Messrs.  Penfield  know 
what  is  required.  If  they  have  not  a 
No.  3  Raymond  perfection  press  let 
them  procure  one  (a  No.  2  will  do  to 
test  the  thing).  Order  a  die  for  repress 
made  from  a  sample  French  roofing  tile 
I  sent  Mr.  Arnold  some  time  ago  (he 
knows  exactly  what  is  required),  or  an 
other  form  of  roofing  tile  which  may  be 
desired.  Strike  off  a  few  hundred  tiles. 
Dry  them,  before  and  after  repressing, 
strictly  in  the  shade.  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  remedy  any  defects  in  the  tile 
(also  defects  which  experience  teaches 
may  make  their  appearance),  and  see 
that  it  is  perfectly  straight  and  true, 
before  placing  in  the  rack  to  dry.  A 
handful  of  sand  scattered  over  the  back 
of  the  tile,  when  placed  on  the  pallet, 
will  do  no  harm.  Set,  when  perfectly  dry, 
in  the  kiln,  on  their  sides  in  pairs,  re¬ 
versed,  their  backs  together.  Burn  as 
hard  as  the  clay  will  stand.  Handle 
same  way  in  pairs.  After  having  made 
and  burned  a  few  thousand,  you  will 
know  what  you  want,  and  whether  it 
will  pay  or  not;  then  go  ahead.  These 
tiles  should  not  cost  more  than  $15 
per  1,000  all  told.  Roughly  estimated 
it  requires  ten  tiles  to  a  square  yard. 
What  cheaper  roof,  taking  quality  into 
account,  can  be  asked  for? 

Another  of  Mr,  Gibson’s  suggestions  is 
“Enameled  Brick.”  This  is  a  business  I 
know  little  of,  but  think  it  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  remunerative  in  the  States.  I 
would  say,  read  “Manager’s”  letters,  and 
if  necessary  correspond  with  him  on  the 
subject. 

Paving  brick  is  now  an  established 
business.  All  it  wants  is  localizing  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  production  to  make  its 
use  universal.  I  would  suggest,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  business,  the  paving  of 
the  sidewalks  with  hard  burned  flooring 
flags.  It  is  by  far  the  best  material  in 
existence  for  this  purpose. 

Read  “Hydro-Carbon’s”  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  letters  on  “The  Fuel 
Question”  (all  these  letters  are  in  same 
issues  of  the  Clay- Worker),  and  find 
out  where  any  leakage  of  heat  is  going 
on,  and  apply  the  remedy.  “Take  care 
of  the  pence,  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves,”  is  an  old  English  pro¬ 
verb  which  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  brickyard  of  the  successful  manu¬ 
facturer. 

One  thing  the  craft  must  do  is 
not  to  look  upon  each  other  as 
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competitors,  but  as  brethren.  The  real 
competitors  of  the  brick  trade  are  the 
rival  building,  looting  and  paving  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  stone,  wood,  iron,  slate, 
asphalt,  etc.  United  effort  must  be 
directed  against  these,  the  common 
enemy.  In  this  light  the  low  prices 
complained  of  are  even  helpful.  Brick 
is  just  like  everything  else,  the  lower 
the  price  the  larger  the  demand.  It  is 
like  cutting  off  a  pyramid,  the  lower  you 
get  the  larger  the  area.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  matter,  every  labor-saving 
and  cost-reducing  device  must  be  inves¬ 
tigated,  from  the  clay  bank  to  the  stor¬ 
age  shed.  With  low  prices  will,  and 
must,  come  low  cost  of  production,  and 
(as  in  other  business)  what  is  now  looked 
upon  as  blank  ruin,  will  be  found  to 
leave  a  nice  margin  of  profit.  These 
matters  must  be  thoroughly  discussed. 
Convene  at  the  National  Association, 
and  organize  in  local  districts,  not  to 
attempt  to  regulate  or  advance  prices, 
but  in  a  friendly  way  to  discuss  what  is 
best  to  be  done  in  every  way.  Much 
has  been  said  about  organization.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  view  expressed  at 
the  convention  by  Mr.  Purington,  that 
the  man  who  cannot  stand  upon  his 
own  bottom  and  sell  his  own  product, 
without  help,  had  better  retire  from  the 
trade.  The  same  (after  reading  JVfh 
Homes’  paper,  reported  in  February 
issue  of  the  Clay-Worker)  may  be  said 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  shelter  behind 
a  McKinley  bill  from  competition  which 
has  a  3,000  mile  freight,  besides  heavy 
cartage  and  shipping  charges  to  pay, 
which,  on  an  article  as  heavy  in  com- 
paiison  to  its  value  as  brick,  forms  a 
natural  protection,  sufficiently  prohibi¬ 
tive,  I  should  think,  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  “tariff  man.”  “Protection”  and 
“help”  are  words  which  ought  to  be 
relegated  to  the  nursery.  They  are  hu¬ 
miliating  when  applied  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  American  brickmaker,  on  the  eve 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

If  there  is  one  business  more  than 
another  which  should  advocate  “free 
trade,”  it  is  that  of  brickmaking.  The 
nature  of  its  product  forms  for  itself  a 
natural  protection,  while  import  duties 
tend  to  advance  the  prices  of  every  com¬ 
modity  with  which  it  has  to  do. 

R.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mex.,  March  17,  ’92. 

The  Geneva  N.  Y.  Brick  Co.,  want  a 
practical  man  to  take  charge  of  their 
plant  —  one  familiar  with  machinery 
can  secure  good  position, 


Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  Exchange 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Editor  C  levy-  Worker : 

No  doubt  your  readers  will  remember 
that  Mr.  McGraw,  a  member  of  this  Ex¬ 
change,  read  a  paper  before  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Convention  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  last. 

I  mention  this  to  call  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  matter  therein  con¬ 
tained,  and  for  this  reason  that  I  do  not 
think  the  paper  was  fully  understood  by 
many  members  of  the  convention  at  the 
time.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Exchange.  Article  III,  under  the  head  of 
“Objects,”  reads  as  follows: 

“The  object  of  this  Exchange  shall  be 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
among  brick  manufacturers;  to  secure  a 
unity  of  action  in  all  matters  that  may 
benefit  the  trade;  to  secure  a  uniform 
remuneration  for  the  products  of  its 
members;  to  establish  a  standard  size 
and  classification  for  brick ;  to  avoid  or 
adjust  and  settle  any  misunderstandings 
and  differences  that  may  arise  between 
parties  engaged  in  the  business;  to  re¬ 
form  abuses  that  may  exist  or  arise ;  to 
secure  protection  against  unjust  and 
unlawful  exactions,  and  to  protect  our 
members  from  loss  through  unscrupu¬ 
lous  buyers,  and  to  facilitate  and  secure 
economical  measures  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  delivery  of  brick.” 

Article  IV,  under  the  head  of 
“Powers,”  reads  as  follows: 

“I his  Exchange  shall  have  the  power 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  scale  of 
prices  for  the  various  grades  of  brick;  to 
establish  a  uniform  size  for  brick  and 
standards  by  which  they  may  be  graded 
and  classified ;  to  adjust  all  differences 
that  may  arise  between  parties  engaged 
in  the  trade  by  means  of  arbitration;  to 
enforce  contracts;  to  make  such  assess¬ 
ments  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  welfare  of  the 
organization;  to  adopt  such  by-laws 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  judged  advisable,  and  to  en¬ 
force  all  these,  together  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  by  penalties  or  other  means.” 

I  must  say  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  above  articles  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  reveal  anything  like  “Trusts,” 
though  I  confess  some  were  so  impressed 
from  the  reading  of  Mr.  McGraw’s  paper. 

In  Article  III  these  words:  “To  se¬ 
cure  a  uniform  remuneration  for  the 
products  of  its  members,”  might,  by 
straining  a  point,  be  construed  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  trust,  but  the  first  clause  of 


Article  IV  clearly  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  these  regulations  apply  only 
to  the  members  of  the  Exchange. 

Under  the  head  of  “By-Laws,”  Article 
II,  head  “Classes  and  Prices,”  we  find : 

Brick  shall  be  classified  and  prices 
fixed  according  to  the  locality  and  state 
of  the  market,  said  prices  and  classifica¬ 
tion  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Exchange.”  This  by-law  clearly 
defines  the  objects  of  the  Association  as 
to  prices,  and,  I  think,  is  highly  proper. 

What  is  more  commendable  in  a  local 
association  of  brickmakers  than  that 
they  voluntarily  agree  to  classify  their 
products  and  fix  a  local  scale  of  prices 
accordingly. 

Space  will  not  allow'  mention  of  all  of 
the  articles  and  by-laws,  but  one  de¬ 
serves  especial  notice,  viz.,  that  referring 
to  arbitration.  The  article  and  sections 
pertaining  to  this  head  are  lengthy  and 
explicit,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  enforcing  the  same  are  fair  and 
just.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  into  this 
matter  at  greater  length.  I  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
induce  members  of  the  craft  in  other, 
cities,  nut  having  similar  organizations, 
to  procure  copies  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  “Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Brick  Exchange,”  and  examine  the 
same  carefully,  and  that  similar  organi¬ 
zations  may  be  started  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  always  leaving  out  all  ideas  of 
“Trusts.” 

One  feature  I  feel  I  must  mention  in 
connection  with  this  Exchange,  viz.,  that 
ol  its  social  qualities.  I  chanced  to  be 
at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Tuesday,  March  15,  where  I  was 
waited  upon  by  a  special  committee 
hom  the  Exchange  bearing  an  invita¬ 
tion  couched  in  the  persuasive  language 
which  only  a  brickmaker  knows  how  to 
frame.  The  dialogue,  ran  something 
like  this : 

Mr.  Jones  (Spokesman)— “We  heard 
you  were  in  the  city,  and  as  our  Ex¬ 
change  holds  its  annual  banquet  to¬ 
night,  wre  have  been  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  wait  upon  you  and  invite 
you  to  be  present.” 

“But  I  had  thought  of  going  away _ ” 

Mr.  Jones— “None  of  that;  you  are 
invited,  and  you  are  going,  and  you  may 
consider  yourself  highly  honored,  as 
yourself  and  one  other  are  the  only  per¬ 
sons  outside  of  the  members  who  are 
invited.” 

I  consented  (it  is  fair  to  remark  that 
1  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
else  but  consent).  Well,  T  went,  and  a 
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finer  banquet  I  never  enjoyed.  There 
were  in  all  from  fifty  to  sixty  present, 
and  a  more  social  gathering  I  never 
attended.  In  all  the  feasting  and  toast¬ 
ing,  interspersed  with  as  good  music  as 
I  ever  heard,  nothing  was  said  that 
would  indicate  but  that  the  membeis 
expected  to  be  honest  with  each  other 
and  the  community  in  which  they  live* 
All  seemed  to  be  alive  to  the  fact  that, 
in  order  to  stimulate  building  and  im¬ 
proving,  which  always  creates  a  demand 
for  brick,  capitalists  must  have  some 
assurance  of  a  steady  or  fixed  market 
for  brick.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  brickmaker  the  necessity  for  a  uni¬ 
form  price  for  brick  of  the  same  grade. 
The  capitalist  likes  to  know  that  if  he 
begins  large  improvements  based  on 
getting  his  materials  at  certain  prices 
that  they  will  not  be  advanced.  While 
it  is  impossible  always  to  avoid  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices,  we  tbink  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  brickmakers  in  vari¬ 
ous  localities,  based  on  correct  princi¬ 
ples,  would  do  much  to  prevent  an  un¬ 
natural  or  forced  fluctuation  in  prices. 
True,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
cannot  and  should  not  be  overcome,  but 
the  sudden  increase  or  decrease  in 
prices  is  usually  ruinous  to  business  of 
any  kind,  and  ought  to  be  prevented,  or 
at  least  modified.  This,  we  think,  can 
be  done  by  a  proper  organization  of  the 
brickmakers.  We  are  not  advocating 
these  measures  for  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation — its  organization  is  for  another 
purpose. 

Another  advantage  of  local  organiza¬ 
tions  is,  that  men  of  the  same  city  or 
locality  are  brought  together  in  a 
friendly  way,  which  of  itself  tends  to 
make  men  better.  If  opponents  in  all 
kinds  of  business  could  be  brought  to 
discuss  each  other’s  interests  in  a 
friendly  way,  there  would  be  fewer  law 
suits  and  greater  profits  in  business. 

Referring  again  to  the  banquet,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that 

“The  ‘four-year-ola’  tried  to  stand  on  his  head, 

But  the  band  played— and  he  sang  a  song  instead.” 

W.  A.  Eitdaly. 


brick  machine  and  would  use  no  other 
Also  have  pug  mill  and  clay  crusher, 
and  dry  our  brick  by  the  hot  floor 
process,  on  a  floor  120x126.  Will  enlarge 
the  dry  floor  to  twice  its  present  size  in 
the  spring.  We  have  260  feet  of  kiln 
shed;  our  clay  bank  is  good,  being  from 
2  to  6  feet  deep.  We  burn  with  natural 
gas  and  find  it  a  great  saving.  We 
began  making  brick  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1891  and  closed  down  November  20th, 
1891,  having  made  over  2,000,000.  Our 
trade  is  good,  largely  home  demand. 
The  prospect  for  the  spring  trade  is 
very  promising. 

The  Xenia  Pressed  Brick  Works. 

Xenia,  Ind. 


A  Hoosier  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  never  see  anything  in  your  paper  in 
regard  to  the  brickmaking  interest  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  We  have  a 
small  brickyard  about  12  miles  west  of 
Marion,  Ind.,  on  the  P.  R.  R.,  with  a 
paid  up  capital  stock  of  $10,000  and  a 
capacity  of  4,000,000  brick  per  year. 
We  use  the  Penfield  up-right  stock 


New  vs,  Old  Methods. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

After  reading  “Village  Brick  maker’s” 
epistle  in  the  last  Clay-Worker  to  the 
brickmaking  fraternity,  I  must  say  I 
think  he  is  in  the  same  fix  that  “R. 
Brick”  thought  I  was,  when  he  said  I 
had  cut  off  automatically  more  than  I 
could  chew,  except  that  V.  B.  M.  does 
not  use  such  modern  appliances  as  an 
automatic  to  cut  his  chewing,  for  he 
sets  forth  in  his  letter  the  case  of  a  poor 
fellow  that  is  unfortunate  enough  not 
to  have  the  proper  qualifications  for  a 
brickmaker  either  by  hand  or  machin¬ 
ery,  but  who  has  one  faculty  in  his  make¬ 
up  that  is  wanting,  apparently,  in  friend 
V.B.M.;  one  that  has  placed  this  glorious 
America  ahead,  in  almost  every  line  of 
business,  of  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  that  faculty  is  progressive¬ 
ness,  or  adopting  new  and  improved 
methods.  If  all  people  were  of  the  same 
opinion  as  V.  B.  M.  where  would  our 
railroads,  telephones,  electricity  and  a 
number  of  other  improvements  and  im¬ 
portant  inventions  be  ? 

All  inventions  must  be  developed,  and 
as  many  of  the  inventors  have  not  the 
means  to  make  the  machinery  and  place 
it  in  practical  business  operation,  there¬ 
fore,  they  must  call  upon  some  man  in 
the  line  in  which  the  invention  is  to  be 
a  benefit  to  give  it  a  practical  test,  and 
if  the  inventor  or  machine  builder  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  strike  a  man  that  is 
apparently  so  impractical  or  so  fickle 
minded  as  to  change  his  machinery  as 
often  as  the  V.  B.  M.  says  his  man  has, 
and  I  dare  say  without  giving  it  a  prac¬ 
tical  test,  and  in  a  vicinity  where  the 
people  are  so  remote  in  their  ideas 
as  to  be  prejudiced  against  a  thing 
(stiff  or  plastic  clay  brick)  that  has 
been  in  practical  use  and  stood'  the  test 


in  European  countries  for  fifty  years 
and  in  this  country  for  twenty-five. 
This  machinery  builder  is  to  be  pitied, 
for  the  reputation  of  the  man  as  an  in¬ 
ventor  and  machinery  builder  has  been 
set  back  and  damaged  for  years  in  that 
vicinity,  on  account  of  the  people  being 
like  the  old  maid  that  insisted  on  dress¬ 
ing  her  hair  in  such  a  manner  that 
made  her  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
community  in  which  she  lived,  simply 
because  she  “didn’t  want  any  of  them 
new  fangled  fixings  around  her,”’  and 
because  the  man  had  such  poor  business 
qualifications  as  to  be  compelled  to  ex¬ 
pend  $2,500  for  a  superintendent,  sales¬ 
man  and  boss  of  a  yard  to  make  1,200,000 
brick,  when  there  are  thousands  of  yards 
over  this  country  that  make  more  brick 
with  no  one  but  proprietor  to  fill  all  the 
above  positions. 

I  know  a  man  who  had  been  running 
a  hand  yard  with  two  molders,  making 
5,000  brick  per  day  each  for  years.  Now 
V.  B.  M.  can  tell  how  many  men  and 
boys  it  required  to  make  and  handle 
this  number  of  brick  and  to  get  them 
hacked  in  the  kiln  and  the  number  of 
men  that  it  required  to  burn  and  to 
deliver  them  to  the  buildings. 

Now  this  man  bought  a  stiff  clay  ma¬ 
chine  that  with  trucks,  barrows,  shafting, 
pulleys,  elevator,  belting,  engine  and 
boiler  cost  $2,000,  then  invested  $3,000 
in  sheds  for  kiins,  engine  and  machin¬ 
ery  buildings  and  dry  sheds,  racks  and 
pallets  to  hold  150,000  as  his  clay  was  of 
such  a  nature  he  could  not  dry  them 
hacked  on  the  yard,  also  two  horses  and 
carts,  now  this  $5,000  is  what  it  cost  to 
erect  this  plant. 

It  required  men  to  operate  the  yard 
as  follows  in  the  clay  bank  and  teams¬ 
ters  for  dump  carts,  five.  One  man  and 
one  boy  to  feed  the  machine  and  temper 
the  clay,  one  engineer,  who  also  looked 
after  the  brick  machine,  two  boys  to 
remove  brick  from  the  oft-bearing  belt 
and  hack  them  on  pallets  which  were 
on  the  trucks.  The  drying  racks  were 
built  at  right  angles  with  off-bearing 
belt  and  brick  had  only  to  be  trucked 
100  feet  at  the  farthest  and  on  a  level 
board  floor,  sixty  brick  to  the  truck,  it 
required  two  truckers  to  truck  the  brick 
to  a  man  who  placed  the  pallet  with 
eight  brick  on  the  rack. 

Each  shed  had  a  capacity  of  24,000 
brick  and  it  required  six  of  them.  Now 
he  employed  two  truckers  to  the  kiln 
and  one  setter  and  one  as  a  general 
utility  man  to  look  after  the  odds  and 
ends. 
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I  will  not  say  anything  about  burners 
or  brick  haulers,  but  will  say  that  the 
proprietor  was  a  contractor  and  superin¬ 
tended  the  manufacture,  sale  and  set¬ 
ting  in  the  wall  on  an  average  of  the 
majority  of  22,000  brick  per  day  that 
this  machine  yard  turned  out,  and  has 
for  three  years.  This  man  figures  10 
per  cent,  for  interest  and  taxes,  10  per 
cent,  depreciation  and  repairs,  and  says 
it  has  never  reached  the  latter  because 
by  giving  the  machinery  and  yard  a  lit¬ 
tle  attention  it  is  kept  in  good  repair, 
(in  other  words  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine),  he  does  not  consume  the  latter 
10  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  recapitulation  of  this  man’s 
work  with  prices  paid  : 

Clay  bank  men  and  drivers  to  dump  carts 
who  helped  shovel— five  at  81  50  per  day..  8  y.5o 

(_)DG  I66ClGr..  . . .  -i  rjr 

One  boy  to  help . .7.7.7.  " . 75 

One  engineer . 7. 7. 7.7. 7.7.7."  2  00 

Two  off-bearing  boys  at  75  C..7..7.7.7... 7.7.77.7.  2  50 

Two  truckers  to  dry  sheds  at  81. 00. 2  00 

One  hacker  in  dry  shed .  .  i  50 

Two  brick  truckers  at  81.50 . .7 .  3' 50 

One  setter . "" .  2*75 

One  general  utility  man . .  2  00 

ST";1?1  interest,  insurance,’  repair,'  etc.’.  <100 

luel  82.00  and  oil  and  waste  50  c.  and  clav 

at  20  c.  per  M .  0  90 

Total  expense,  3  boys,  14  men  and  other  — - 

expenses .  130.65 

Thus  making  the  brick  cost  $1.67  per 
thousand  from  the  clay  bank  to  set  in 
the  kiln  ready  to  burn  and  with  a  “sau¬ 
sage  stuffer  machine”  as  V.  B.  M.  is 
pleased  to  call  it,  this  yard  turned  out 
three  and  one  half  million  brick  last 
year.  We  give  this  as  an  offset  to  the 
V.  B.  M.  man’s  work.  This  machine 
often  turned  out  35  M.  per  day  with 
this  crew  of  men. 

We  cannot  help  but  look  at  V.  B.  M’s 
letter  in  the  light  of  one  of  our  modern 
sewing  circles  where  the  needles  stopped 
when  gossip  turned  on  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  some  unfortunate  neighbor. 

It  is  of  no  particular  benefit  to  the 
trade  because  it  only  shows  the  extrava¬ 
gant  and  impractical  workings  of  his 
neighbor  brickmaker  who  had  the  sand 
to  advance  some  new  ideas  in  that  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood;  what  seem  to  be 
“hard  nuggets”  are  no  nuggets  at  all,  as 
he  admits  that  the  trouble  was  not  with 
the  machinery  but  with  the  man. 

I  agree  with  friend  V.  B.  M.  in  one 
thing  and  that  is  “the  machinery  men 
would  seem  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
these  experiments.  The  losses  to  the 
machinery  men  placing  their  machinery 
in  the  hands  of  all  kinds  of  men  on 
trial,  some  being  foolish  enough  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  repairs  for  years,  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  men  reckless  and  careless 
with  their  machinery  and  invites  im¬ 
practical  and  sometimes  unscrupulous 


men  to  venture  into  buying  machinery 
and  going  into  business.  I  sometimes 
think  when  friend  Purington  gave  the 
advice  at  the  Memphis  meeting  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  that  he  did  not  take  this 
lact  into  consideration  *vhen  he  advised 
the  purchaser  to  buy  his  machinery 
only  when  the  manufacturer  would 
place  it  subject  to  trial  and  satisfaction. 

Now  some  one  must  pay  for  losses 
caused  by  such  men  as  Y.  B.  M.  speaks 
of  and  those  that  do  pay  are  none  other 
than  we  that  make  our  machinery  work 
successfully,  The  machinery  men  can 
not  afford  to  lose  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  do 
not,  and  we  sometimes  think  if  we 
would  buy  our  machinery  and  take  our 
own  chances,  our  machinery  could  be 
bought  for  a  very  much  reduced  price. 

We  will  agree  with  V.  B.  M.  on  this 
last  sentence  regarding  “brains  to  run 
our  diversified  business,”  but  will  say, 
good  lubricating  oil  and  horse  sense  is 
all  that  is  required  to  run  machinery. 

In  closing,  will  say,  that  friend  V.  B. 
M.  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and 
find  some  fellow  with  a  “sausage  stuffer 
machine”  of  the  improved  style  making 
and  introducing  into  this  market  some¬ 
thing  in  the  brick  line  more  modern 
than  the  old  “straw  brick.” 

Tim  Tinker. 


The  Strike  Problem. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  editorial  on  strikes  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Clay-Worker  is  to  the 
point,  with  good  logic,  tersely  expressed. 
That  the  practice  of  strikes  has  assumed 
proportions  of  paramount  importance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  very  nature 
of  free  government  makes  it  prolific  in 
abuses  of  the  rights  of  classes,  for  the 
reason  that  the  spirit  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  cannot  be  enforced  only  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  different  classes, 
and  if  the  spirit  of  constitutional  law  is 
not  observed,  the  letter  of  the  law  loses 
its  force  and  virtue. 

The  system  of  strikes  (for  it  has  come 
to  be  a  system)  is  founded  in  the  right 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
do  as  he  may  elect,  provided  that  he 
does  not  violate  the  rights  of  other  citi¬ 
zens.  This  may  sometimes  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  courts  to  decide,  but  the  average 
citizen  is  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of 
his  rights.  The  trades  union  and  guilds 
of  the  country  perfectly  understand  that 
no  law  can  be  made  to  prohibit  their 
organization,  or  to  prevent  their  strikes. 
If  a  majority  of  all  the  people  were  to 
strike,  and  say,  “we  will  not  work  unless 


our  demands  are  acceded  to,”  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  that  could  stop  the 
strike  and  compel  the  strikers  to  go  to 
work.  But  the  moment  the  strikers 
attempt  by  arbitrary  force  to  prevent 
the  minority,  whether  strikers  or  not, 
from  going  to  work,  that  moment  they 
become  despotic  and  revolutionary,  and 
having  violated  the  fundamental  rights 
ol  others,  they  tacitly  agree  to  forfeit 
their  own  rights  and  become  outlaws. 
If  every  man  in  Indianapolis,  outside  of 
the  strikers,  during  your  late  strike,  had 
armed  himself  and  joined  the  police, 
and  shot  down  the  strikers  at  their 
second  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  railroad,  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  would  have  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  action. 

You  speak  of  the  difficulty  in  making 
a  law  to  arbitrate  the  questions  involved 
in  strikes.  Your  conclusions  are  right. 
We  might  as  well  pass  a  law  to  arbitrate 
the  question  of  divorce  or  of  marriage 
promise,  after  Miss  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones 
had  broken  up  the  match  by  mutual  dis¬ 
like.  Arbitration  must  be  by  mutual 
consent,  and  then  the  decision  is  not 
binding  until  written,  signed  and  passed 
for  good  consideration. 

The  only  way  to  cure  strikes  is  by  a 
system  of  mutual  voluntary  co-operation 
or  co-interest.  I  have  given  this  subject 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  can  see  the  fault,  and  I  think 
the  only  remedy.  The  capitalistic  class 
are  really  at  fault  in  the  labor  troubles 
of  the  country.  The  laboring  classes  are 
not  lawyers,  political  economists,  phil¬ 
osophers  or  statesmen,  and  don’t  under¬ 
stand  charity  as  well  as  St.  Paul  did. 
They  may  “hope  for  all  things,”  like 
Paul,  but  they  will  not  “believe  all 
things,”  or  “endure  all  things,”  like 
Paul.  They  have  seen,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  that  the  speculative 
capitalistic  class  has  used  all  possible 
illegitimate  means  for  enriching  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  labor.  It  is  a 
bad  way  for  a  railroad  corporation  to 
teach  their  employes  lessons  of  lawful¬ 
ness  and  morality  by  “watering”  their 
stock,  so  as  to  make  one  dollar  count 
three,  and  then,  under  a  one-sided 
charter  procured  by  lobby  money, squeeze 
a  ten  per  cent,  dividend  from  their 
watered  stock. 

If  the  employes  of  labor  would  say  to 
their  employes,  “Our  plant,  or  wad,  cost 
a  certain  sum  of  cash,  now  look  at  our 
books  and  see  the  exact  profits.  Now 
we  want  ten  per  cent,  clear  on  our  in¬ 
vestment,  then  we  want  a  fair  reason- 
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able  salary  for  our  time  and  attention  to 
this  business ;  the  balance  of  the  protits 
we  are  willing  to  give  to  you,  according 
to  your  class  of  service  to  the  company.” 
Let  the  employes  sign  this  agreement 
for  a  stipulated  time,  receiving  three- 
fourths  of  their  wages  weekly,  and  de¬ 
positing  one-fourth  with  the  employer, 
as  a  guarantee  of  faithful  performance 
of  contract.  Wages  to  be  fixed  at  com¬ 
mon  rates,  and  dividends  of  profits  made 
every  six  months.  This  adjustment  of 
labor  and  capital,  being  founded  on 
strict  principles  of  justice,  equality  and 
law,  would  need  no  legislation  to  en¬ 
force  its  rules.  It  would  leave  the  em¬ 
ploye  without  even  the  ghost  of  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  object  or  strike.  “There  is 
honor  amongst  thieves,”  is  an  old  pro¬ 
verb.  Nine  in  ten  of  the  laboring  wage 
working  class  would  subscribe  to  this 
adjustment,  and  promptly  aid  its  en¬ 
forcement.  Indeed,  the  interest  of 
employe  and  employer  would  be  so 
identical  that  a  distinction  would  be 
impossible.  Every  employe  would  study 
the  best  interest  of  his  employer.  They 
would  tolerate  no  drones  or  deadheads ; 
economy  and  efficiency  would  be  their 
motto  and  rule  of  action. 

If  the  business  engaged  in  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  low  profits,  by  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  etc.,  the  employe  would  be  con¬ 
tent  and  wait  for  a  favorable  change,  or 
else  seek  other  employment.  If  the 
business  was  paying  a  high  dividend, 
he  would  be  benefitted  precisely  as  his 
employer.  All  things  concerned  would 
naturally  and  practically  tend  to  mutual 
co-operation,  interest  and  profit.  I  have 
no  space  here  to  show  the  almost  count¬ 
less  benefits  that  would  result  from  the 
working  of  the  plan  here  outlined. 
That  it  is  fair,  just  and  practicable  is 

self-evident.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 


Making  Brick  in  Detroit. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

A  brickmaker’s  chief  object  is  to  make 
brick  that  are  perfect.  When  I  say  per¬ 
fect  I  mean  to  overcome  the  feature  of 
allowing  brick  going  to  waste,  which 
arise  from  different  causes.  Often  a 
quantity  of  brick  are  made  and  dumped 
on  the  yard  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  when 
dry  enough  to  hack  one  will  see,  per¬ 
haps,  hundreds,  on  different  occasions, 
that  are  defective,  some  cracked,  some 
with  the  corners  chipped  off,  some 
thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  etc. 
What  causes  this?  Has  the  clay  been 
molded  too  stift  ?  Was  the  clay  not 


tempered  enough?  Was  the  machine 
clogged  with  bits  of  grass,  weeds,  etc., 
from  the  clay?  These  questions  often 
arise. 

I  will  endeavor  to  make  plain  the 
method  practiced  with  successful  results 
by  brickmakers  in  Detroit,  who  rarely, 
indeed,  have  brick  go  to  waste  by  any  of 
the  causes  stated  above. 

When  a  mud  brick  machine  is  erected 
it  is  provided  with  double  soak  pits,  and 
an  elevator.  The  pits  are  made  water 
tight,  each  pit  contains  clay  enough  to 
mould  32,000  brick,  or  a  day’s  work. 
When  the  pit  is  to  be  filled,  water  is 
turned  on  until  the  pit  is  near  three- 
fourths  filled.  The  clay  is  then  hauled 
from  the  clay  bank  and  dumped  in  the 
pit  and  allowed  *o  soak  all  night.  In 
the  morning  the  clay  will  be  like  a  very 
thick  jelly,  the  small  lumps  will  all  be 
dissolved,  and  the  clay  will  be  in  a  good 
state  to  make  good  brick. 

Now  we  give  our  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  not  allowed  to  turn 
more  than  eight  or  nine  molds  of  brick 
per  minute.  Here  is  where  the  chief 
cause  lies  in  having  brick  go  to  waste. 

If  the  clay  has  not  been  properly  and 
thoroughly  soaked,  the  small  lumps 
have  not  been  dissolved,  these  same 
small  lumps  will  crack  and  chip  the 
brick  when  they  begin  to  dry  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  or  in  a  dryer.  If  the 
machine  is  allowed  to  run  faster  than 
nine  molds  per  minute,  the  men,  in 
their  hurry  to  “keep  up,”  will  certainly 
jar  the  molds  too  much,  and  the  brick 
when  dumped,  are  what  is  called  “bull 
heads,”  on  account  of  being  thicker  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other. 

Often  when  the  brick  slip  with  diffi 
culty  from  the  molds,  sand  is  mixed 
with  the  clay.  If  one  happens  to  mix 
too  much  sand  with  the  clay  the  result 
is,  when  the  brick  are  burned  they  will 
have  a  color  which  will  stamp  them  as 
“soft  brick.”  A  good  remedy  for  this  is 
to  have  the  molds  washed  clean  imme¬ 
diately,  throw  out  the  sand  in  the  sand¬ 
ing  box  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh 
supply.  Do  not  give  the  first  few  molds 
quite  so  much  pressure,  and  one  will 
find  the  brick  will  slip  readily.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  have  the  molds 
washed  when  about  eight  thousand 
brick  have  been  molded.  In  the  sand¬ 
ing  box  a  fresh  supply  of  sand  should  be 
used  for  every  three  thousand  brick 
molded,  which  will  keep  the  molds 
from  clogging. 

Perhaps  we  have  done  exactly  as 
stated  above,  and  we  find  that  we  have 


brick  that  are  warped  or  bent.  How 
did  this  happen?  Perhaps  the  brick 
were  edged  and  hacked  before  thoroughly 
dried;  this  is  very  often  the  case.  Mud 
brick  that  are  made  to-day  should  not 
be  edged  and  hacked  until  to-morrow, 
providing  the  weather  be  very  favorable. 

There  may  be  other  methods  in  vogue 
quite  as  good  as  the  foregoing,  but  I 
doubt  if  better  results  are  obtained. 

Dorothy  Dale. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  building  operations  of  this  city 
seem  to  be  increasing,  and  in  this 
respect  the  records  show  that  March  was 
an  exceptional  month  in  the  realty 
world.  The  number  of  permits  issued 
for  dwellings  and  other  buildings  were 
2,006  as  against  1,727  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Architects  are  now  preparing  revised 
plans  for  the  Girls  new  Normal  School, 
and  quite  a  number  of  large  dwellings 
in  the  city  and  suburbs.  At  Broad  and 
Jackson  Sts.,  fifty  houses  are  to  be  built; 
at  Broad  and  McKean  Sts.,  38  houses; 
and  quite  a  number  of  new  stations  will 
be  required  for  the  Beading  Bailroad 
Company.  Mr.  W.  S.  P.  Shields,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  builder  also  proposes  to  erect 
over  100  houses  at  21st  and  York  Streets. 

The  brick  manufacturers, all, or  nearly 
all,  report  business  in  a  fair  condition, 
with  prospects  of  an  early  and  brisk 
spring  trade. 

Murrell  Dobbins,  the  well  known  brick 
manufacturer,  reports  a  good  compli¬ 
ment  of  orders  on  hand,  also  that  he  has 
secured  one  order  for  4,000,000  brick  for 
his  up  country  yards. 

The  awarding  of  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  “head  house”  of  the 
Reading  terminal  to  Chas.  McCaull  has 
raised  quite  a  breeze  among  the  brick- 
makers  of  this  city,  which  may  cause 
a  protracted  delay  in  the  construction 
of  the  building.  The  committee  on 
bricklayers  claim  that  Contractor  Mc¬ 
Caull  was  receiving  the  contracts  for 
various  portions  of  the  Terminal,  and  as 
general  contractor  was  ignoring  the 
master  brickmakers  and  usurping  his 
prerogative.  It  appears  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  intends  forcing  the  work  by  op¬ 
erating  both  night  and  day  without 
paying  the  hands  the  extra  demanded  of 
67  cents  per  hour  for  all  time  over  the 
regular  nine  hours’  work.  According  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  Contractor  McCaull 
to  work  two  gangs  twenty-two  hours,  the 
Conference  Committee  will  insist  that  45 
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cents  an  hour  must  be  paid  for  nine 
hours’  work,  and  67  cents  an  hour  for 
the  remaining  thirteen  hours,  or  a  total 
ot  $12.76  for  the  22  hours’  labor. 

The  master  bricklayer  will  attempt  to 
score  his  point  at  this  juncture,  as  a  dis¬ 
pensation  will  be  granted  to  the  journey¬ 
men  bricklayer  to  work  for  the  master- 
bricklayer  in  two  gangs,  one  day  and  the 
other  night  of  nine  hours  each  at  45 
cents  an  hour  with  67  cents  an  hour  for 
overtime.  According  to  this  schedule 
McCaull  will  pay  $12.76  for  22  hours’ 
work,  while  the  master  bricklayer  will 
only  pay  $10.78  for  the  same  amount  of 
work. 

The  Journeymen  Bricklayers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Association,  it  is  understood  will 
stand  firm  in  this  matter,  and  unless  the 
Conference  Committee  is  sustained,  will 
order  their  men  not  to  commence  work 
on  the  building  unlesss  their  demands 
are  satisfied.  Should  Contractor  Mc¬ 
Caull  decline  to  pay  the  advance  he  will 
either  be  obliged  to  secure  non-union 
or  stop  work. 

A  meeting  of  the  Brickmakers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  held  during  the  last  week  in 
March  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some 
means  for  increasing  tne  price  of  bricks 
in  general,  they  being  entirely  too  low 
at  present.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  no  positive  understanding  was  had 
in  the  matter  for  the  present. 

The  scheme  was  to  appoint  a  selling 
agent  to  whom  all  orders  received  from 
the  members  of  the  pool  were  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Association.  The 
agents  would  then  place  the  orders  with 
the  members  pro  rata,  the  percentage  of 
each  to  be  determined  upon  by  the 
measurement  of  the  kilns  in  each  plant, 
or  by  the  average  output  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  yard.  The  new  proposition  looked 
forward  to  the  formation  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  composed  of  all  the  large  yards  in 
the  city,  of  which  there  are  forty.  The 
contemplated  pool  had  its  origin  in  the 
low  prices  that  have  prevailed  fo.i  over  a 
year,  when  many  bricks  were  sold  under 
the  cost  of  manufacture. 

While  about  80  per  cent  of  Uie  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  in  favor  of  adopting  a  plan 
whereby  they  can  realize  a  margin  of 
profit,  there  seems  to  be  a  hitch  as  to 
binding  each  individual  yard  to  stand 
by  the  agreement.  Another  important 
feature  proposed  is  to  have  a  settlement 
every  sixty  days ;  by  this  means  pooled 
capital  would  be  turned  four  to  six  times 
a  year. 

The  number  of  bricks  laid  last  year 
in  this  city  was  about  450,000,000  and 


300,000,000  made,  the  overstock  on  hand 
supplying  the  deficiency,  and  unless 
some  settlement  is  effected,  the  yards 
will  not  turn  out  their  full  quota  of 
bricks  in  1892. 

The  Jardin  Brick  Co.  have  a  number 
of  small  orders  for  buff  bricks,  and  are 
bidding  in  a  few  quite  large  contracts. 
The  outlook,  they  say,  is  very  promising 
for  fancy  bricks  of  all  colors,  buff  being 
the  prevailing  color,  though. 

The  vitrified  brick  is  now  largely  used 
for  paving  purposes,  and  the  finer  grade 
is  used  to  some  extent  for  beautifying 
fionts  of  costly  dwellings.  They  come 
cheaper,  and  in  a  great  measure  are 
taking  the  place  of  buff  brick  now  so 
popular. 

The  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Retort  Works 
are,  as  a  rule,  dull,  with  no  probability 
of  a  change  for  the  better  until  the 
iron  interests  become  more  settled. 

Anon. 

There  Are  a  Good  Many  of  Them  Left. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  please  find  a  postal  note  for 
$2.00  for  your  valuable  Clay- Worker. 

I  received  the  Special  Convention  num¬ 
ber,  read  it  with  interest  and  I  think 
they  must  have  had  a  great  time.  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  there,  but  I 
was  not  able  to  do  so.  The  paper  on 
“Machinery”  by  W.  R.  Cunningham, 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  was  good,  as  were,  also, 
a  great  number  of  the  papers  on  other 
subjects.  Machinery  is  a  good  thing 
when  you  have  a  demand  for  the  brick, 
but  what  good  would  a  machine  be  to 
me  and  many  others  of  my  kind  when 
we  only  sell  from  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  two  hundred  thousand  in  a 
year.  With  a  machine  of  a  capacity  of 
only  ten  thousand  it  would  take  twenty 
days  to  stock  up  and  leave  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  with  nothing  to  do.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  see  many  advertisements 
in  the  Clay-Worker  of  brickmakers  sell¬ 
ing  out,  some  running  four  or  six  months 
and  some  a  year.  And  another  reason 
is  incompetent  foremen,  even  if  they 
would  have  a  good  demand  for  the 
brick. 

Brick  machinery,  patented  kilns,  pat¬ 
ent  sand  m  old  era  and  dryers  are  all 
right,  if  you  have  money,  knowledge, 
and  a  demand  for  your  brick. 

If  your  traveling  correspondent  comes 
out  our  way,  we  would  like  for  him  to 
take  a  look  at  our  hand  yard,  and  a  one- 
horse  one  at  that,  but  nice  and  clean. 

We  burn  with  wood  in  common  case 


kilns  in  nine  to  ten  days  and  diy  on 
the  yard  and  in  hack. 

Our  city  is  advertising  for  a  man  or 
company  to  start  a  paving  brick  plant, 
but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  complet¬ 
ing  arrangements  with  any  one. 

Truly  Yours,  J.  T.  Dooling. 

Virginia,  Ill.,  March  23d. 


An  Advertiser’s  Views. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Please  find  check  for  amount  due  for 
“ad.”  which  pays  me  very  well.  My 
trucks  are  very  popular.  I  am  now 
shipping  trucks  to  different  points  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Texas 
and  Missouri,  and  during  the  spring  will 
cover  a  much  wider  scope  of  country. 
One  large  company  in  Georgia  aie  using 
20  trucks. 

If  I  were  you  I  would  object  to  my 
friends  “asking”  Mr.  C.  T.  Davis  “for 
mercy,”*  as  he  puts  it.  His  jealous  vent 
to  his  amiable  (?)  disposition,  which  he 
may  call  vengeance,  only  advertises  you 
and  injures  himself.  When  he  sees  how 
badly  he  is  hurt  and  you  not  ruffled,  he 
will  feel  so  badly  that  you  will  be  glad 
that  you  did  not  kick  him.  The  Clay- 
Worker  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
its  would-be  competitor  and  has  about 
three  times  as  many  “ads.,”  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  and  ought  to  for  it  is  not  only  far 
superior  to  its  follower,  but  is  among  the 
ablest  trade  journals  in  America.  The 
National  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass’n  may  well  be 
proud  of  such  an  organ. 

J.  C.  Steele. 

Statesville,  N.  C.,  March  22,  1892. 

*[The  statement  referred  to,  like  all 
of  that  worthy’s  utterances  relative  to 
us,  is  false.  No  friend  of  ours  has 
written  any  such  letter.  If  they  had,  our 
readers  may  rest  assured  that  the  letter 
would  have  been  printed  long  ago.  The 
plain  tiuth  is,  truth  does  not  dwell  with 
Mr.  Davis,  but  is  a  stranger  in  his  house¬ 
hold.  Some  day  he  may  realize  the 
error  of  his  way  and  reform,  we  hope; 
so  for  as  it  is,  he  is  his  own  worst 
enemy. — Ed.] 


A  Difference  of  Only  One  Letter. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  notice  in  the  Clay- Worker  for 
March  that  in  your  local  notice  of  the 
Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co.  you  say  that 
the  Co.  has  purchased  eight  acres  of 
land.  This  should  read  eighty  acres. 
With  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and 
only  eight  acres  of  shale  land  we  would 
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soon  be  out  of  material.  The  company 
has  eighty  acres,  of  which  at  least  sixty 
acres  is  shale — on  an  average  of  forty 
feet  deep,  under  which  we  have  lime 
stone,  coal,  and  a  fourteen-foot  vein  of 
fire  clay.  The  company  own  a  valuable 
piece  of  property  with  an  abundance  of 
material  to  manufacture  extensively  for 
generations  to  come. 

E.  D.  Keplinger,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  R  k  e  R  • 


Causes  of  Failure 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  was  connected  for  over  four  years  with 
one  of  the  largest  brick  works  in  this 
country.  The  proprietor,  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  was  induced  to  go  into  business 
by  selfish  and  designing  men  who  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
brickmaking. 

During  construction  unnecessary  help 
was  employed  ;  disastrous  experiments 
with  all  kinds  of  machines  and  dryere 
and  many  mistakes  made.  Men  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  knowledge  of  brickmaking 
was  placed  in  leading  positions  and 
confusion  reigmd. 

There  was  much  speculation,  contra¬ 
riety  of  views  and  wild  and  fanciful 
theories  among  these  would-be  biick- 
makers.  It  was  amusing  to  listen  to 
the  numerous  theories  advanced.  I  will 
briefly  mention  a  few  of  them,  and  their 
utter  absurdity  is  apparent: 

One  alleges  that  he  has  discovered  the 
proper  way  to  dry  and  burn  brick.  He 
would  construct  a  single  tunnel  one 
half  mile  in  length;  draw  the  cars 
constantly  from  lower  end  of  tunnel  and 
keep  them  in  constant  motion,  refilling 
at  the  upper  end.  He  asserted  that  the 
bricks  would  be  dry  by  the  time  they 
traveled  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel. 

To  burn  them  he  would  build  the 
kilns  on  boats  and  burn  them  on  then- 
way  to  the  market.  Another,  not  so 
learned,  suggests,  that  the  brick  be  per¬ 
forated  to  make  them  dry  and  burn 
easier. 

One  man  proposes  to  place  the  tosser 
on  top  of  the  kiln  and  toss  down  to  the 
setter  instead  of  up,  as  it  would  lesson 
the  labor  of  the  tossers. 

The  same  man  suggests  that  the  set¬ 
ters  use  tongs  when  the  bricks  from  the 
dryer  are  too  hot  to  handle. 

The  few  employers  that  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  before,  was 
given  subordinate  positions,  and  not 
allowed  to  express  their  opinions,  for  to 
have  dared  to  offer  suggestions  for  the 
good  of  the  place,  would  have  been 


looked  upon  as  the  height  of  impudence 
and  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
these  learned  gentlemen  in  charge, 
especially  if  the  one  offering  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  unfortunate  enough  to  hail 
from  the  West. 

Finally  after  much  experimenting 
and  heavy  losses  the  works  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
and  advice  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield,  who 
used  his  influence  with  the  owner,  bet¬ 
ter  order  was  brought  about. 

Competent  men  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  different  departments  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  followed.  The 
works  now  should  have  made  money, 
but  there  was  weakness  in  another 
quarter;  and  besides  the  owner  made 
large  sales  to  irresponsible  parties  which, 
coupled  with  his  former  losses,  forced 
him  to  assign. 

Had  competent  men  been  employed 
in  the  start,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  would  have  been  saved;  the 
works  the  model  one  of  the  countiy,  its 
owner’s  pride,  and  he  would  now  enjoy 
peace  of  mind  and  a  handsome  profit 
from  his  product. 

Will  this  gentleman’s  costly  experience 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  new  beginners  ?  I 
sincerely  hope  so.  George  Walker. 


feet  stripping  on  top.  The  quality  of 
the  clay  is  of  the  very  best.  We  have 
had  it  analyzed,  and  it  proves  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  paving  brick,  drain  tile,  pottery 
and  the  very  best  building  brick. 

Delbohm,  Johnson  &  Co. 

Willmar,  Minn. 


A  Good  Opinion. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  read  your  Clay-Wokker  with  inter¬ 
est  and  appreciate  the  many  ideas  put 
forth  by  your  contributors. 

While  visiting  the  “Smoky  City”  last 
week,  I  noticed  the  great  run  that  stone 
is  having  there  for  fronts.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be ;  brick  with  terra  cotta 
trimmings  can  double  discount  any 
stone  front  that  was  ever  put  up,  in  my 
estimation,  for  beauty  and  elegance. 

Probably  the  “stone  men”  “sugar”  the 
architects  more  than  the  “brick  men 
do  is  the  reason  for  that,  though. 

W.  R.  Osborne. 

Butler,  Pa. 


Fortunately  Fixed. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

We  enclose  herewith  draft  for  $2.00  to 
apply  on  our  subscription  account  to  the 
Clay-Worker  for  this  year. 

Your  paper  is  too  valuable  to  do 
without.  The  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  is  bright.  We  are  using  a  Kells 
&  Sons  brick  machine  and  it  works  to 
our  entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  the  nicest  clay  bed  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  contains  about  50  acres  ;  is  clay 
22  feet  deep,  with  only  from  one  to  two 


The  New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  world  is  the  graveyard  of  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes,  it  is  truly  said.  March 
has  been  a  disappointment  as  the 
weather  was  so  bad  that  the  consumption 
of  brick  was  so  small  there  was  always  a 
full  supply  on  hand  to  pick  from. 
Before  the  month  was  ended  brick  had 
arrived  from  Rondout,  with  the  result 
of  insuring  a  grade  of  brick  on  the 
market  that  always  rule  lower  in  prices 
than  their  more  favored  neighbors 
farther  down  the  river.  As  has  always 
been  the  case,  the  buyers  will  use  them, 
with  the  result  which  is  sure  to  follow 
of  a  shading  in  price  of  a  better  article. 
Another  case  of  hopes  of  a  fair  return 
dispelled.  When  I  wrote  you  last  month 
of  the  shipment  of  brick  from  here,  the 
ruling  figures  was  about  $6.00  per  M. 
After  the  barges  had  been  on  the 
market  for  nearly  a  week,  $5.50  was  the 
price  realized.  At  present  time  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  disappointed  hopes.  Labor 
trouble  is  growing  every  day.  The  past 
three  months  is  no  better  than  the 
1891  as  regards  the  number  of  buildings 
to  be  erected.  J ust  at  present  time 
there  is  quite  a  demand,  or  I  might  say 
from  day  to  day  there  are  a  few  barges 
taken  off  the  market  as  the  result  of 
good  weather. 

When  one  stands  on  the  docks  at 
30th  street,  which  is  the  market,  and 
sees  a  tow  of  ten  or  twelve  barges  arrive 
in  the  morning  from  Haverstraw,  before 
noon  another  tow  from  Newburgh,  and 
before  sunset  another  one  from  Rondout, 
as  soon  as  navigation  is  open  to  Albany, 
still  another  tow  will  deposit  its  quota 
on  the  market. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  think  of  a 
plan  by  which  this  market  can  be 
manipulated  so  that  a  reduction  in 
supply  will  be  made.  It  seems  as 
though  it  were  impossible  for  our  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  agree.  It  is  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  Some  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  especially  the  larger  ones, 
would  like  to  get  the  smaller  ones  to 
draw  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  by 
curtailing  production. 

On  the  17th  of  March  a  few  “Bravo 
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Spirits  met  in  New  York  to  see  if  there 
could  not  be  some  concerted  movement 
made.  There  were  but  a  few  present,  so 
they  adjourned  until  the  24th  of  the 
month  when  they  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tees  in  each  place  to  wait  on  the 
manufacturers  and  see  if  they  would 
not  sign  an  agreement  to  commence 
molding  on  the  9th  of  May. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  some  firms 
are  always  the  first  to  cry  stop.  There 
is  one  firm  that  is  always  ready  to  talk, 
and  will  send  some  member  of  their 
firm  to  all  the  meetings,  and  it  has  been 
the  case  within  the  past  three  years 
that  one  of  them  has  gone  around  with 
the  petition  for  signers,  but  when  you 
look  over  the  list  of  names  you  fail  to 
find  their  name  there.  It  has  become  a 
by-word  here  when  any  of  our  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  asked  to  sign,  “Has  so 
and  so  signed  ?”  A  negative  answer  is 
always  returned.  It  would  seem 
that  an  officer  of  the  Association  and 
one  that  is  always  first  to  advocate  a 
reduction,  they  should,  as  the  boys  say, 
take  a  tumble  and  head  the  list.  The 
committee  reported  on  the  28th,  but  no 
action  was  taken.  They  adjourned 
until  the  6th  of  the  present  month. 
Probably  by  that  time  they  may  get  the 
required  60  per  cent,  of  signers. 

There  is  at  present  no  active  move¬ 
ment  here  to  commence,  rather  waiting 
to  see  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
movement.  There  may  be  no  signer 
here,  but  if  the  meeting  concludes  that 
they  can  carry  throngh  the  measure  the 
majority  of  our  manufacturers  in 
Hackensack  will  fall  in  line,  as  they 
have  done  before,  although  not  signers, 
Straws  are  indications,  at  times,  of 
how  the  wind  is  blowing.  As  one  of 
the  straws  of  the  brick  industry  for 
this  year,  I  will  quote  one  contract 
made  by  a  prominent  up  river  man¬ 
ufacturer.  He  has  agreed  with  Messrs. 
Candis  &  Kane  for  forty  million  of 
brick  delivered  on  dock  for  $5.75  per 
M  for  smooth,  and  a  lower  figure  for 
washed.  Is  it  not  about  time  that 
something  was  done  when  a  prospective 
low  market  is  discounted  at  such  fig¬ 
ures  and  quantity  ? 

Messrs.  Gardner  and  Gillies  com¬ 
menced  to  pump  out  their  bank— clay, 
not  National— on  the  30th  of  March. 

It  will  take  from  eight  to  ten  days,  of  24 
hours  a  day,  to  remove  the  water.  It 
will  take  some  days  for  the  mud  to  dry 
so  that  they  can  get  in  it,  and  of  course 
wet  weather  will  retard  them  some¬ 
what. 


It  seems  as  if  the  manufacturers  at 
Newburgh  Bay  are  having  rather  poor 
luck.  Last  fall  two  firms  at  Fishkill 
disagreed,  and  at  New  Windsor  a  firm 
agreed  to  dissolve,  and  when  the  settle¬ 
ment  came  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger 
showed  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  more 
liability  than  credits, — more  “blasted 
hopes.” 

The  report  from  New  York  market 
says  that  there  are  plenty  of  barges  here 
to  supply  demand  and  price  about  the 
same.  Best  Hackensack  $5.00  to  $5.50. 
There  was  a  barge  load  of  pales  from  here 
sold  for  $1.75  per  M.  “What  shall  the 
harvest  be  ?” 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  report  the 
death  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Aldridge  Bros.,  Mr.  Benjamin  I).  S. 
Aldridge.  In  his  death  the  brickmak- 
ing  industry  has  lost  an  honored 
member,  and  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  one  that  had  an  interest  in 
their  welfare,  as  he  was  one  that  followed 
the  precept  of  the  Bible,  not  letting  one 
hand  know  the  doing  of  the  other,  his 
many  acts  of  kindness  was  known  to  but 
few.  The  church  has  lost  in  him  an 
active  and  consistent  member,  one  who 
was  always  ready  to  speak  for  his  Mas¬ 
ter. 

Information  comes  to  me  of  the  death 
of  one  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years,  George  S.  Oldfield.  My  first 
remembrance  of  him  was  when  he 
made  brick  with  his  brothei  John  at 
Grassy  Point.  They  have  both  joined 
the  silent  majority.  So  they  drop,  one 
by  one  on  Life’s  fitful  field. 

Last  December,  I  think  it  was,  Mr 
Lorenzo  Van  Buren,  one  of  the  oldest 
brickmakers  on  the  Hudson  left  his 
home  for  New  York  to  attend  to  some 
matters  of  business.  The  train  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  miles  when  he  ex¬ 
pired.  Last  week  his  wife  fell  asleep  in 
her  chair  to  awake  on  the  resurrection 
morn.  a.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  April  14,  ’92 


Employment  of  Women. 

Eklitor  Clay-Worker: 

Although  the  few  remarks  regarding 
the  employment  of  women,  at  the  close 
of  yoirr  correspondent  “A.  N.  Oldtimer’s” 
letter  in  November  Clay-Worker,  do 
not  especially  call  for  any  notice,  still, 
as  the  question  is  one  of  world-wide 
interest  at  the  present  time,  a  brief  re¬ 
ference  to  it,  may  afford  some  of  your 
readers  an  oportunity  of  giving  their 
views  and  experience  on  the  subject. 


Some  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  women  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  should  spend  their  lives  alter¬ 
nating  between  the  cooking  stove  and 
needle,  etc.  Though  in  no  way  ad¬ 
visable,  this  would  perhaps  be  possible, 
for  the  women  whose  husband  has  a 
good  situation,  or  whose  father  earns  a 
comfortable  living;  but  how  about  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  who,  perhaps,  do 
not  know  “what  they  shall  eat,  and  what 
they  shall  drink,  or  where  withal  they 
shall  be  clothed.”  The  cooking-stove 
and  the  needle  are  very  interesting  to 
those  who  have  a  well  supplied  larder  or 
wardrobe,  but  “man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,” — “nor  women  neither,” 
and  the  advent  of  the  sewing  machine, 
etc.,  has  very  much  reduced  the  size  of 
the  chorus,  formerly  necessary  for  a 
successful  rendering  of  “the  song  of  the 
shirt.” 

What  then  are  these  poor  women  to 
do  ?  All  thinking  men  are  agreed  that 
women  should  be,  when  necessary 
a  self  supporting  institution,  though  I 
do  not  think  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  “Women’s  rights”  ever  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  have  recourse  to 
the  “pick  and  the  shovel”  for  that 
purpose;  but  men  of  the  “A.  N.  Old- 
timer”  type,  insist  upon  their  being 

lele gated  to  the  domestic  hearth _ 

whether  they  have  any  domestic  hearth 
to  be  relegated  to  or  not,— and  loudly 
protest  against  their  finding  employment 
in  the  ordinary  fields  of  labor,  however 
suitable  that  labor  may  be,  and  however 
“more  expert  and  reliable  than  the  men” 
they  may  be  able  to  prove  themselves; 
and  if  employed  shall  they  take  it  for  . 
granted  that  it  must  be  at  a  low  price. 
“Cheap”  is  their  motto. 

In  a  former  letter  on  this  subject,  I 
stated  that  I  never  had  employed 
women  in  the  brickyard.  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  because  my  operations  in  this  line 
are  not  sufficiently  extensive,  to  supply 
steady  work  of  a  suitable  description. 

In  the  departments  where  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  them,  such  as  opening  oysters, 
labelling  cans,  milking  cows,  working 
with  bees,  etc..,  they  have  always  been 
paid  by  piece-work,  and  I  have  never 
yet  found  one,  who  could  not  easily 
earn,  at  more  than  the  rate  of  the  com¬ 
mon  laborer,  and  many  of  them  three 
times  that  amount. 

I  here  are  very  few  businesses,  where 
employment  could  not  be  found  fora 
certain  number  of  women,  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  all  concerned;  not  excepting 
that  of  brickmaking.  R.  m.  Greer. 
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have  his  day;  but  it  will  be  but  a  day, 
in  a  business  sense.  The  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  world  will  find  the  real  diamonds 
and  prize  them,  and  trample  the  imi¬ 
tations  under  foot,  however  much  they 
may  glitter  for  a  time. 

“Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked, 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  lie 
reap,”  is  as  true  in  a  business  sense  as  in 
morals  or  religion.  The  language  of 
truth  is  simple,  clear,  explicit — it  makes 
no  vain  display  cf  its  own  merits. 

Solomon  says :  “The  lip  of  truth  shall 
be  established  forever;  but  the  lying 
tongue  is  but  for  a  moment.” 

If  our  envious  and  misguided  cotem¬ 
porary  could  only  comprehend  these 
simple  truths  and  try  to  follow  them  for 
a  little  while,  even  though  he  stumbled 
blindly  at  first,  he  would  realize  many 
advantages  that  he  cannot  hope  to  attain 
by  his  present  course,  An  abiding  suc¬ 
cess  was  never  achieved  by  duplicity 
and  mere  pretense. 


In  the  old  countries,  where  all  education 
is  academic,  where  all  machinists  have 
the  opportunity  of  advanced  academic 
education,  we  do  not  find  the  same  in¬ 
ventive  spirit,  the  extended  progress 
that  is  found  in  our  own  country,  where 
nearly  all  inventive  work  is.  unsystem¬ 
atic,  not  technical,  and  which  oftentimes 
is  blundered  into.  No  man  is  so  wise, 
none  so  successful  that  he  can  afford  to 
disregard  that  which  comes  to  him  from 
any  direction,  no  matter  how  humble 
the  source. 


TRUTH  YS.  UNTRUTH. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  for  months  past  we  have  been 
maligned  by  our  only  cotemporary  in  a 
most  outrageous  manner.  We  believe 
that  his  malice  is  so  apparent  that  no 
one,  except  himself,  is  deceived  or  in¬ 
jured  by  the  statements  which  are 
plainly  false. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  :  “It  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  business  as  in  other  things  to  tell 
the  truth.  A  lie  may  mislead  ;  for  the 
time  it  may  cover  a  weak  point,  but,  in 
the  end,  truth  will  strip  off  the  mask.” 

The  business  world  in  its  great  rush 
and  whirl  will  at  last  take  off  its  hat  to 
the  man  who  tells  the  truth.  Some 
men  are  deceived  by  the  old  adage,  “A 
lie  can  go  round  the  world  before  truth 
can  get  her  boots  on.”  They  want  to 
travel  fast,  or  appear  to,  and  prefer  the 
swift  untruthful  messenger.  They  are 
jealous,  unprincipled,  perhaps,  and  in 
constitutional  make-up  they  are  bad,  but 
a  keen  business  sense  ought  to  teach 
them  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  better  to  tell 
the  truth  than  to  strut  one  brief  day 
under  deceptive  plumage. 

A  business  man  may  have  many  faults, 
he  may  be  imperious,  exacting,  uncom¬ 
promising,  and  surly,  but  if  he  is  truth¬ 
ful  the  business  world  will  at  last  extend 
its  hand  to  him  cordially. 

The  business  man  who  untruthfully 
says  I  have  thousands  when,  in  fact,  he 
has  only  hundreds,  may  have  a  brief 
credit,  but  it  will  be  brief;  he  may 


NONE  TO  WISE  TO  LEARN. 

It  is  wisely  said  that  one  who  knows 
the  most  can  often  learn  a  great  deal 
from  those  who  know  much  less.  The 
great  inventions  of  the  world  are  not 
brought  out  by  the  greatest  scientists. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  was  not  educated 
in  a  Polytechnic  Institute.  He 
never  went  to  college.  Some  of  the 
greatest  developments  in  photography 
have  been  brought  out  by  amateurs  who 
go  blundering  along  into  new  and  un¬ 
explored  fields,  and  who  bring  out  new 
and  unexpected  results.  The  Corliss 
engine  was  invented  by  a  dry  goods 
merchant. 

These  illustrations  might  be  greatly 
multiplied.  A  great  philosopher,  who 
probably  never  invented  anything  but 
a  wise  statement,  said  that  the  reforms 
all  originated  outside  the  professions. 
Prison  reforms  are  never  inaugurated  or 
brought  forward  by  prison  keepers. 
Hospital  reforms  are  never  brought  out 
by  hospital  superintendents.  Reforms 
in  the  law  never  originate  in  the  bar. 
Altogether  it  is  not  the  people  who  are 
possessed  of  the  largest  amount  of  acad¬ 
emic  information  who  move  the  world 
into  new  fields.  It  is  as  true  in  q.  brick¬ 
yard  as  it  is  in  other  paths  of  progress. 
New  inventions  come  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  not  from  highly  scientific  men, 
but  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  The 
man  who  drives  a  cart  has  an  idea. 
Somebody  else  has  another.  A  great 
principle  is  developed  from  an  accident, 
and  all  unite  in  working  out  the  details. 


IMPROVED  METHODS  REQUIRE 
INTELLIGENCE  AND  CARE. 

A  friend  once  said  to  us  that  if  the 
fool  killer  were  to  come  around  we 
might  not  all  be  killed,  but  some  of  us 
would  be  badly  hurt.  Sometimes  the 
fool-killer  kills  himself;  not  very  often, 
however.  A  man  who  lifts  a  cover  from 
an  oil  tank  and  puts  a  lantern  down  in 
it  to  see  how  much  oil  is  left  is  liable  to 
kill  a  fool.  Petroleum  is  now  being 
largely  used  to  burn  brick,  and  from 
time  to  time  accidents  happen.  It  is 
ever  thus.  New  inventions,  new  de¬ 
vices,  added  complexities  bring  about 
added  hazards  to  life  and  property.  If 
we  go  back  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
or  even  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
we  will  find  a  condition  wherein  a 
mashed  finger  or  a  sprained  ankle  are 
about  the  limit  of  physical  injury. 
True,  a  man  might  have  the  top  of  his 
head  kicked  off  by  a  horse,  but  this  may 
happen  any  place,  on  a  farm  as  well  as 
on  a  brickyard.  With  steam  machin¬ 
ery,  petroleum  as  a  fuel  and  the  added 
complexities  of  later  methods  we  find 
possibilities  for  greater  destruction, 
accidents  more  severe,  and  results  more 
disturbing. 

The  world  moves.  This  is  suggest¬ 
ive.  As  time  moves  on  and  we  improve 
our  machinery  and  our  methods  in 
brickmaking,  we  must  also  improve  the 
character  of  service. 

A  man  who  is  a  good  hand  in  a  back 
number  brickyard  may  or  may  not  be 
just  the  one  to  take  care  of  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  plant.  Cheap  help,  inefficient 
help  is  liable  to  blow  up  more  oil  tanks 
than  the  other  kind.  Intelligence  is 
more  careful.  Intelligence  costs  a  little 
more  money,  but  it  saves  more  and 
makes  more.  We  want  a  man  around 
a  brick  manufactory  who  knows  enough 
not  to  stick  a  lighted  lamp  into  an  oil 
tank.  He  may  know  enough  not  to  put 
his  finger  between  two  cog  wheels,  and 
yet  not  know  a  few  common  facts  about 
the  care  of  petroleum. 


The;  c  l  a  y=  yv  o  r  h  e  r  .  • 
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MAKE  GOOD  ROADS. 

It  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  current 
thought  and  custom  that  in  town  and 
country  so  much  of  the  accumulations 
of  the  thrifty  is  going  into  more  com- 
foi table  homes.  The  log  cabin  was  a 
necessity  at  first,  but  many  a  thrifty 
farmer  in  earlier  times,  turned  his  sur¬ 
plus  earnings  into  more  land  to  raise 
more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs  to  make 
more  money  to  buy  more  land  to  raise 
more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs  to  get  more 
money  to  buy  more  land  to  raise  more 
corn  to  feed  more  hogs,  leaving  the 
family  in  the  cabin  not  half  as  well 
cared  for  as  the  hogs,  because  there  was 
less  money  in  caring  for  them.  But 
with  rare  exceptions  that  type  of  civili¬ 
zation  has  become  a  back  number,  and 
comfortable  houses,  with  home  equip¬ 
ments,  such  as  carpets  and  books  and 
pictures  and  musical  instruments,  now 
abound,  while  the  comfort  and  health 
of  farm  animals  are  not  neglected. 
But  how  about  the  roads?  Have 
these  been  kept  abreast  with  the 
other  improvements  of  the  town 
and  country?  Until  very  recently  the 
basis  of  every  road  law  has  been  the  old 
law  of  pioneer  times.  Better  laws  now 
obtain,  but  the  greatest  drawback  at 
present  is  the  want  of  skill  in  properly 
expending  the  road  funds.  Men  of  no 
experience  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Let  every  man  interest  himself 
in  good  roads.  The  merchant  and  the 
farmer  are  equally  benefited  by  good 
roads  and  damaged  by  bad  roads.  Make 
good  roads. 

TALKING  TOO  MUCH  AND  TALKING 
BACK. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  our  brother,  “Keystone,”  to 
imagine  that  some  of  the  brethren  of 
the  convention  talked  too  much.  It  was 
his  first  experience  in  such  a  body  of 
born  talkers.  He  will  get  over  that 
when  he  shall  have  attended  two  or 
three  more  conventions,  and  himself 
have  become  the  same  terror  to  the  in¬ 
experienced  first-session  members.  These 
things  grow  on  people  as  they  grow 
older.  It  is  like  Congress  in  that  par¬ 
ticular.  The  new  member  who,  in  his 
rural  district,  lets  his  mouth  off  on 
every  possible  occasion,  to  the  supreme 
delight  of  his  country  constituents,  find 
when  he  gets  into  Congress  that  the  old 
stagers  have  the  advantage  of  him,  and 
he  is  forced  to  be  silent,  when  he  would 
like  to  talk,  particularly  if  he  has  any¬ 


thing  to  say.  However,  “Keystone,”  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Clay- 

Worker,  speaks  his  mind,  and  those  at 

whom  he  hurled  his  criticism  talked 
back  in  the  March  number.  These 
brotherly  spats  will  do  good  all  around. 
In  the  first  place  “Keystone”  eases  his 
mind.  That  has  done  him  good  al¬ 
ready,  and  he  will  feel  better  when  he 
meets  his  brethren  again  next  year;  and 
the  offending  brethren  have  had  a  talk 
back  that  sets  them  all  right,  so  now  let 
us  begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  our  next 
hand  shaking  and  friendly  interchange 
of  experience.  What  if  some  seem  bent 
on  pressing  upon  the  convention  their 
special  crockets,  whether  or  no,  the  good 
sense  of  the  convention,  as  well  as  its 
good  humor,  will  sift  the  grain  from  the 
chaff,  and  in  this  instance  even  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  will  do  no  harm. 


MY  COUNTRY.  RIGHT  OR  WRONG. 

Of  course  some  very  good  people  will 
say  they  aie  for  their  country  only  when 
she  is  right,  but  they  are  the  kind  of 
good  people  who  would  see  theirmother 
belabored  by  a  vagabond  or  a  virago, 
and  withhold  assistance  until  they  were 
right  sure  that  she  had  not  said  or  done 
or  neglected  something  to  provoke  the 
quarrel.  It  is  only  the  very  good  son 
that  does  that  way,  as  it  is  only  the  very 
good  citizen  who  withholds  sympathy 
and  support  from  his  country  until  he 
is  right  sure  that  she  is  in  the  right, 
himself  or  his  party  being  the  judges, 
and  in  most  cases  it  turns  out  that  she 
is  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  to  not  justify 
his  active  defense  at  all. 

Two  recent  events  in  our  National 
affairs  have  suggested  this  topic.  Last 
year  a  mob  assailed  and  killed  some 
and  wounded  other  American  seamen 
in  a  port  in  Chili.  The  President  sent 
word  to  the  Chilians  that  that  could  not 
be  allowed,  and  Chili  answered:  “But 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
Whereupon  Mr.  Harrison  telegraphed 
to  the  Navy  to  get  her  big  ships  and  big 
guns  ready  and  call  on  Chili,  and  see 
what  she  proposed  to  do  about  it,  and 
they  started  off  in  a  hurry  Chiliward. 
About  the  time  they  got  half  way  there 
Chili  changed  her  tune  and  asked: 
“What  do  you  want  us  to  do  ?”  and  be¬ 
ing  told,  she  went  to  work  and  did  it. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Harrison  asked  Great 
Britain  to  help  us  keep  the  Canadians 
from  stealing  our  seals  up  toward  the 
North  Pole.  John  Bull  answered,  “We 
are  not  right  sure  that  you  own  these 


seals;  at  all  events,  we  will  not  keep  our 
Canadian  subjects  out  of  the  sealing 
waters.”  “Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  “we  will  do  it  alone  then,  and  if 
anybody  gets  hurt  it  will  be  because  he 
puts  himself  where  hurting  is  going  on.’ 
Whereupon  Mr.  John  Bull  said:  “If 
you  mean  business”  (after  that  fashion) 
“we  will  see  that  our  Canadian  subjects 
let  your  seals  alone,”  and  they  came 
down  about  as  hastily  from  their  high 
horse  as  our  Chili  neighbors  did.  Plucky 
little  fellow  is  that  Gen.  Harrison,  or 
rather  the  nation  for  which  he  is  the 
official  mouth-piece,  for  it  was  the  presi¬ 
dent,  not  the  man,  who  spoke  on  these 
occasions,  the  people  back  of  him  say¬ 
ing,  “Our  country,  right  or  wrong.”  No 
wonder  every  American  is  proud  of 
such  a  country. 

DEATH  OF  HON.  GEO.  S.  OLDFIELD. 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Oldfield,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
departed  this  life  on  the  29th  day  of 
March,  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He 
was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  an  English¬ 
man  by  birth,  coming  to  this  country 
when  ten  years  of  age.  In  his  youth  he 
engaged  in  the  brick  business  at  Haver- 
straw,  N.  Y.,  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  then  removed  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
where  he  established  brick  and  tile 
works,  and  engaged  in  other  mecantile 
pursuits.  He  was  a  successful  business 
man.  Besides,  Judge  Oldfield  filled 
positions  of  trust  in  the  city  of  Norfolk. 

Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  been  out 
of  politics,  giving  his  entire  attention  to 
his  business  pursuits. 

The  leading  business  interest  engag¬ 
ing  the  most  of  his  attention  was  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  The  members  of 
the  craft  who  have  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association  will  remember  the 
cordial  greetings  and  words  of  experi¬ 
ence  by  Judge  Oldfield.  In  the  future 
meetings  we  shall  miss  our  esteemed 
friend  and  brother  of  the  craft. 

The  local  press  of  Norfolk  pay  him 
the  high  tribute  of  being  an  upright, 
enterprising  citizen,  an  effectionate  hus¬ 
band  and  kind  father. 


A  DISCLOSURE. 

With  the  18th  number  of  the  valuable 
papers  on  “The  Fuel  Question”  which 
appears  on  a  preceding  page,  the  series 
is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  identity 
of  the  author  is  disclosed.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
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that  “Hydro-Carbon”  and  Win,  Wap- 
lington  are  one  and  the  same.  We  are 
pleased  to  give  Mr.  Waplington  the  full 
credit  for  his  able  papers  which  we  feel 
sure  have  been  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  and  profit  by  very  many  of  oui 
subscribers.  With  the  next  (May)  issue 
of  the  Clay-Worker  Mr.  Waplington 
will  begin  a  new  series  of  papers  enti¬ 
tled  “Chemistry  for  Clayworkers,”  and 
it’s  not  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  the 
subject  will  be  handled  in  such  a  plain 
practical  way  as  to  prove  both  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  COMBINATION. 

Skill,  experience,  energy  and  capital 
have  combined  to  make  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  the  best  machine  in  the  world  for 
working  all  kinds  of  brickmaking  mate¬ 
rials,  and  making  brick  for  all  purposes. 
Such  a  combination  can  not  be  beaten. 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

A  great  many  people  don’t  know 
what  they  want  in  this  world  until  they 
see  it  advertised;  other  people  know 
what  they  want,  but  don’t  know  where 
to  get  it.  Advertising  tells  them.  My 
wife  is  perfectly  contented  with  her 
outfit  until  she  takes  up  an  evening 
paper  and  finds  that  Lord  &  Taylor  have 
a  fine  line  of  silks  on  the  bargain 
counter.  Immediately  she  needs  a  new 
garment,  and  my  bank  account  goes 
down  accordingly. — George  W.  La  Rue. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  ENAMELED 
BRICK. 

Recipes  lor  all  Enameling  and  Glazing 
Materials  and  Full  Instructions  for 
Their  Practical  Use 
The  writer  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
“Enameled  Bricks,”  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Clay-Worker,  is  prepared  to  sell 
the  recipes  for  ivory  and  cream  white 
enamels,  with  working  drawings  of  a 
kiln,  specially  designed  by  the  writer,  in 
which  to  burn  these  goods.  Also,  re- 
@jp0§  for  glazes  and  enamels  foi  all 
colors,  together  with  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  formula  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  white  and  colored  enameled 
brick.  He  will  also  supply  all  materials 
to  make  up  these  recipes  for  ivory  and 
and  white  enamels  at  nine  pounds  ($45) 
per  ton,  including  package  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  two  tons  carriage  and 
freightage  charges  forward  at  consignees 
risk.  He  will  also  supply  recipes  for 
the  most  beautiful  glaze  for  ridges  and 


roofing  tiles  at  small  cost;  black,  biown 
or  stone  color  with  full  and  complete 
direction  for  their  application  and  glaz¬ 
ing  materials  for  all  purposes  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  For  samples  of 
these  beautiful  enamels,  write  R.  M. 
Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  and  Mr.  0.  B. 
Wheeler,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  The  editor  of 
the  Clay-Worker  will  give  my  address 
to  any  one  desiring  it. 

Manager. 


AN  INVITATION. 

Those  who  want  the  best  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  in  the  market  will  not 
fail  to  investigate  for  themselves.  To  all 
such  we  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  Chicago  and  see  the  Boyd  Presses 
in  operation  in  all  stages  of  manufac¬ 
ture;  also  our  system  of  preparing  and 
handling  clay  and  making  Dry  Pressed 
Brick. 

Those  who  come  here  and  go  through 
our  extensive  works  need  no  arguments 
to  convince  them  of  the  superior  merit, 
simplicity,  economy  and  durability  of 
our  machines  and  our  process.  All  who 
call  at  our  office,  320-326  Dearborn  St., 
will  be  heartily  welcome,  and  we  will 
take  pleasure  in  showing  them  through 
our  works  and  explaining  our  system  in 
detail. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


ONLY  83.65 

To  Chicago  By  the  Ever  Popular 
Monon  Route. 

The  only  line  running  dining-cars;  an 
elegant  dinner  for  75c. 

The  only  line  running  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  trains,  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  with  electricity.  An  elegant 
Pullman  sleeper  leaves  every  night  for 
Chicago;  the  same  stands  at  west  end  of 
Union  station,  and  can  be  taken  at  8:30 
p.  m.  Fast  vestibuled  limited,  with 
dining-car  attached,  leaves  at  11:35  A. 
m.;  arrives  at  Chicago  5:20  p.  m.  Night 
express  vestibuled  limited  leaves  at  12:40 
A.  m.;  arrives  at  Chicago  at  7:35  A.  m. 
Chicago  terminal,  Dearborn  station, 
Polk  street,  two  blocks  from  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  Grand  Pacific,  Board  of  Trade. 
The  only  line  landing  you  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Ticket  offices  26  South  Illinois  street, 
Union  station  and  Massachusetts  Ave. 

I.  D.  Baldwin,  D.  P.  A. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS 

Sidney,  N.  Y.,  wants  a  brick  plant. 

North  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  to  have  a  large 
brick  plant. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  is  to  have  a  paving 
brick  factory. 

Jas.  McNeen  is  building  press  brick 
works  at  La  J unta,  Colo. 

The  Ducktown  (Tenn.)  Fire  Brick  Co. 
will  build  a  plant  near  that  town. 

W.  G.  Lowell,  of  Brewer,  Me.,  will 
establish  a  brickyard  at  Guilford. 

M.  S.  Smith,  Rolling  Prairie,  Ind., 
wants  a  horsepower  tile  machine. 

A.  E.  Oak,  of  Cambridge,  Ill.,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  ditching  machine. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  laying  vitrified 
brick  on  Fourth  St.  as  an  experiment. 

The  Gainesville  (Tex,)  Press  Brick  Co., 
has  been  incorporated  ;  capital  $24,000. 

The  Portsmouth  (O.)  Red  Bnck  Co. 
has  been  incorporated ;  capital  $10,000. 

The  Keystone  Fire  Clay  Co.,  New 
Lisbon,  O.,  has  been  chartered  ;  capital 
$25,000. 

A.  Harrison,  624  Vance  St.,  Toledo,  O., 
wants  to  purchase  terra  cotta  and  tile 
machinery. 

Ralph  Spencer,  of  Frazeysburg,  and 
others,  will  establish  brick  works  near 
Dresden,  Ohio. 

Henry  Strong,  Sr.,  aged  seventy-four, 
a  pioneer  brickmaker  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
died  the  21st  ult. 

W.  L.  Binkley,  of  Centralia,  Wash., 
will  probably  add  a  press  brick  equip¬ 
ment  to  his  works. 

The  Westfield  (Mass.)  Brick  Co.  are 
investigating  the  paving  brick  interests 
and  may  erect  a  plant. 

The  Renova  (Pa.)  Fire  Clay  Works 
will  add  new  machinery  and  materially 
increase  their  capacity. 

F.  A.  Jordan  and  others,  of  Pownal, 
Me.,  have  organized  a  company  and  will 
erect  a  brick  plant  there. 

The  South  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Brick 
Co’s  plant  is  to  be  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Manufacturers 
have  formed  a  new  local  organization 
for  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 

Howard  and  George  Little,  of  Xenia, 
0.,  have  purchased  clay  land  at  Yellow 
Springs  and  will  erect  a  brick  plant. 
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Benj.  D.  G.  Aldridge,  a  well  known 
brick  manufacturer,  of  Dutchess  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.,  died  March  26,  aged  fifty-two 
years. 

The  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Paving  Brick 
Co.’s  works  were  burned  March  30.  Loss 
$20,000;  insurance  $5,000.  They  will 
rebuild. 

The  Hutmacher  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill., 
has  been  incorporated  by  Jno.  Robertson, 
Ed.  J.  Hutmacher  and  G.  F.  Jasper;  cap¬ 
ital  $10,000. 

A.  B.  Jones  is  going  to  establish  brick 
works  at  Guntersville,  Ala.,  and  is  now 
having  the  clay  tested  to  determine  the 
best  process  to  adopt. 

The  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Brick 
Works  has  been  organized;  capital 
$40,000.  They  will  erect  works  with 
25,000  a  day  capacity. 

Jas.  Prutzman’s  brickyard  at  Muncie, 
Ind.,  was  partially  burned  the  18th  inst. 
Loss  $1,500;  no  insurance,  policy  having 
expired  a  few  days  previous. 

Henry  B.  Boyer  and  J.  W.  Foreman, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  have  purchased  Jos.  McK. 
Potts’  brickyard  and  will  at  once  over¬ 
haul  and  put  it  in  operation. 

Dan’l  J.  Haight,  at  one  time  one  of 
the  most  prominent  brickmakers  on  the 
Hudson,  died  March  15,  at  his  home  in 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  aged  74  years. 

The  Briggs  Brick  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated ;  authorized  capi¬ 
tal  $150,000.  Jos.  S.  Briggs  and  others, 
of  Philadelphia,  are  interested. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio,  write 
that  so  far  this  season  their  trade  has 
been  remarkably  good  and  the  prospects 
are  excellent  for  a  very  busy  year. 

Jas.  Means  &  Co.,  have  the  contract 
for  the  machinery  for  the  mammoth 
new  brick  and  sewer  pipe  works  of  the 
Streator  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

The  American  Fire  Clay  Co.,  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  has  been  awarded 
contract  to  furnish  Louisville,  Ky.,  with 

I, 700,000  paving  brick  at  $13  per  1,000. 

The  Logan  (Utah)  Brick,  Pipe  and 
Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated.  T.  B. 
Cardon  is  president,  J.  E.  Wilson,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Jno.  A.  McAllister,  secretary, 

J.  C.  Globe,  superintendent. 

One  of  the  boilers  at  the  works  of  the 
Laclede  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cheltenham, 
near  St.  Louis,  exploded  March  21,  dam¬ 
aging  the  works  to  the  extent  of  $20,000, 
killing  five  of  the  workmen  and  seri¬ 
ously  wounding  several  others. 
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The  Central  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  has  put  in  a  four  mold  new 
improved  Simpson  Brick  Press  and 
complete  equipment  for  manufacturing 
by  the  dry  clay  process,  furnished  by 
D.  B.  Drummond  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Aaron  French,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Capt.  Nelson  Mackey,  of  Galveston, 
Tex.,  have  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  the  latter  city  on  which  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of  potters’ 
clay.  Large  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 
works  will  be  established. 

D.  B.  Drummond,  Agent  for  the  Simp¬ 
son  Brick  Press  and  Williams  Cyclone 
Pulverizer  and  Machinery,  has  comple¬ 
ted  a  sale  to  Rapid  City  Steam  Brick 
Co.,  Rapids  City,  South  Dakota,  of 
one  4-mold  Simpson  Brick  Press,  one 
Williams  Cyclone  Pulverizer  and  other 
machinery. 

The  Purington  Brick  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  by  D.  M.  Bell,  T. 
S,  Dobbins  and  Chas.  S.  Purington  ;  cap¬ 
ital  $100,000.  “Charlie”  is  a  brother  of 
D.  V.  Purington,  President  and  Manager 
of  the  well-known  Purington-Kimbell 
Brick  Co.,  and  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  May-Purington  Brick  Co. 

F.  G.  Slate,  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  has  a 
tract  of  valuable  clay  land  well  located 
near  a  good  market.  Parties  desiring 
to  establish  a  pressed  brick  plant  may 
learn  of  an  excellent  site  by  communi¬ 
cating  with  him.  The  clay  has  been 
fully  tested  in  a  practical  manner,  and 
proven  of  remarkable  fine  quality  for 
front  or  ornamental  brick. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Batley,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
writes  that  he  has  taken  charge  of  Mr. 

M.  S.  Marquis’  Fire  Brick  and  Ten  a 
Cotta  Works  at  that  place.  They  are 
just  putting  in  a  Frev-Sheckler  No.  2 
(riant  Brick  Machine,  large  pug  mill, 
dry  pan,  new  80  h.  p.  boiler,  steam  dryer, 
also  building  six  round,  down-draft  kilns 
for  the  making  of  paving  brick.  They 
have  a  fine  material  for  pavers  and  will 
make  about  35  M  per  day.  Their  out¬ 
put  on  fire  brick  is  about  10  M  per  day. 

M.  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  write 
that  they  are  having  a  very  satisfactory 
trade.  They  have  recently  filled  orders 
for  Pulverizers  and  other  machinery  for 
parties  in  La  Junta,  Col.;  Ft.  Smith,  Ark., 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Manatonock,  Wis.,  La 
Salle,  Ill.,  Coaldale,  Ala.,  Massillon,  O., 
Huntington,  Tenn.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Pueb¬ 
lo,  Col.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Chicago  and 
Glenn  Carbon,  Ill.;  and  in  addition  have 
furnished  complete  brickyard  outfits  for 


the  McGregor  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Henry  Brockschmidt,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Sparta  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.  Inasmuch  as 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.  confine  their  ad¬ 
vertising  entirely  to  the  Clay- Worker. 
this  is  a  very  good  showing,  we  think. 

The  Ruby  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of 
Lockland,  O.,  has  started,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  they  are  going  to 
make  a  very  superior  grade  of  front 
biick.  They  have  one  of  the  improved 
Lion  Machines  which  removes  the  seam 
entirely  from  the  center  of  the  brick, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  brick  is 
equally  pressed  from  both  sides.  This 
they  claim  no  other  machine  does. 
They  also  have  the  Griswold  Down 
Diaft  Kiln,  the  same  that  has  been  used 
with  such  good  results  at  Zanesville, 
O.  It  would  pay  those  who  contemplate 
starting  a  pressed  brick  works,  to  go  and 
examine  the  Ruby  outfit. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Brooke  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  met 
April  2,  and  elected  directors  as  follows: 
Chas.  W.  Franzheim,  M.  L.  Ott,  T.  W. 
Carmichael,  James  Pauli  and  F.  M. 
Stiong.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  Chas.  W.  Franzheim,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  president;  and  Wm.  C.  Jacob’ 
of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  secretary.  The’ 
plant  will  be  located  just  north  of  the 
Wellsburg  city  limits.  The  company 
will  put  in  a  four  mold  dry  press  brick 
machine  with  corresponding  machinery, 
and,  later,  will  manufacture  fine-art 
ten  a  cotta  for  which  the  clay  is  espec¬ 
ially  adapted.  The  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  $30,000  with  the  privilege  of 
increasing  to  $500,000. 

The  brick  industries  in  Ft.  Dodge,  la., 
and  vicinity  are  quite  prosperous.  Our 
correspondent  there  writes  that  Dr. 
Kime  added  an  Andrus  dry  press  to  his 
plant  last  fall,  and  starts  the  season  with 
numerous  sales  and  orders,  and  is  con¬ 
fident  of  being  able  to  make  a  good 
pressed  brick.  Thiede  &  Heilman  have 
placed  a  Boyd  press  upon  their  already 
extensive  plant,  and  will  push  their 
work  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and,  with 
last  year’s  stock  sold  out  and  plenty  of 
oideis,  are  likely  to  have  a  successful 
season.  Mr.  Bradshaw  also  reports  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  busy  season,  and  is  pushing 
the  work.  Another  enterprise  on  a 
large  scale  is  in  embryo,  and  may  be 
reported  later.  A  stock  company  has 
been  organized  at  Lehigh,  with  cash 
capital  of  $20,000,  with  power  to  increase 
to  $100,000,  with  Mr.  Burnham,  of  Mil- 
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ANTHONY  ITTNER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


ST.  LOUIS  HP  BELLEVILLE  PRESSED  HMD  OHNHIHEHTHL  BRICK. 


OFFICE  : 

Anthony  Ittner,  Builders  Exchange,  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Works,  California  Avenue  Belleville  Works,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  near 
and  Sidney  Street. 


Belleville,  Ill. 


Fine  Press  Brick,  10,000,000 1 
Ornamental  “  2,000,000 

Common  Press  "  15,000,000) 


Total  Yearly 
Capacity : 
27,000,000. 


Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation.” 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red, 
e<  1  ual  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country.  ... 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  no  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  worn  as  to 
mar  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  brick. 

We  also  have  a  Patent  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clay  loose  and  flaky ,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homogeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 

without  breaking.  .  ,  .  ,,  TT  •  *.  1 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  in  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con- 

timlT°he  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  for  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif : 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  for 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly,  EvAjjg  ^  Tombs 

We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
without  material  damage. 


T  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay— the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  oe  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Self  Contained  Winding  Drum. 
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30,000  ids.  pressure' 
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We  Are  the  People 

Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


Raymond’s  Perfeetion  Briek  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  power 
keypresses  in  the  world.  8  different 
styles. 


Raymond’s  Automatic  Dumping  Car. 

- — - — 

1$3L  Oup  Hutomatie  Dumping  Car,  Port- 
able  Traek  and  Ulinding  Drum.  The 
most  eeonomieal  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  elay  known. 


RED  BRICK  | 

FIRE  BRICK  j 

PAVING  BLOCKS  j 
ROOFING  TILE  J 
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waukee,  Walter  Wilson,  of  Webster 
City,  and  others  as  stockholders,  which 
insures  active  woi'k  there,  and  in  the 
near  future  Webster  county  may  be¬ 
come  noted  for  its  brick  manufacturing 
enterprises.  - 

Chandler  &  Taylor  Company,  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.,  report  that  they  are  now 
working  on  a  complete  new  line  of  saw 
mill  machinery,  which  they  expect  to 
have  ready  for  the  market  by  early  sum¬ 
mer.  Their  standard  mill  has  already 
been  completed  and  has  been  favorably 
commented  on  by  all  who  have  seen  the 
mill.  The  design  is  neat,  the  working 
parts  are  heavy  and  the  proportions  and 
convenience  is  at  once  apparent,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Hea- 
cock  patent  variable  belt  feed  works  will 
be  used  on  all  mills,  which  will  laigely 
increase  their  output.  We  will  inform 
our  readers  further,  as  soon  as  complete 
catalogues  are  issued  of  these  machines, 
which  the  makers  will  be  glad  to  send 
on  application. 

The  Belle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Du¬ 
rango,  Col.,  has  put  in  a  Lion  Machine 
with  complete  outfit  purchased  of  the 
St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works.  Mr 
Bell  writes:  “I  bought  this  machinery 
scarcely  a  month  ago,  and  you  see  it  is 
now  running  and  has  made  a  large  kiln 
of  brick.  I  like  the  Lion  better  than 
any  press  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  simple, 
very  strong,  and  makes  30,000  brick  per 
day.  I  went  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
and  saw  all  of  the  leading  machines. 
But  the  Lion  suited  me  better  than  any 
other  and  I  am  only  too  glad  I  bought 
it.  I  will  run  night  and  day  for  the 
next  few  months  to  fill  some  large  orders 
I  have  taken.”  This  plant  was  put  up 
by  E.  C.  Gano,  of  Logan,  Ohio,  who  is  a 
skilled  man  with  brick  machinery. 

HE  KNEW  HIS  BUSINESS. 

I  heard  a  “missionary”  (that  is  a 
traveling  man)  once  say  that  he  would 
not  go  on  the  road  for  a  firm  that  didn  t 
advertise,  for  it  took  too  much  valuable 
time  to  explain  to  every  supposed  buyer 
who  he  was,  where  he  came  from  and 
what  the  merits  of  his  goods  were.  He 
said  moreover,  that  if  the  buyer  had  all 
this  information  beforehand  he  gen¬ 
erally  received  him  cordially,  was  glad 
to  see  him  and  had  been  looking  for 
him  for  some  time. — Ex. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


The  following  is  a  lists  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewT- 
er  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

470,963.  Brick  Mold  Sander.  Chas.  A. 

Adams,  Canton,  Md. 

471,339.  Tiling.  John  E.  Williams, 
Montezuma,  Ind. 

471,677.  Brick  Machine.  Henry  W. 
Mead,  Quincy,  Ill. 

471,769.  Brick  Kiln.  John  C.  Kinzel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

471,807.  Pottery  Machine.  Conrad 
Breitschwerth,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

471,  844.  Process  of  and  Composition 
for  Manufacturing  Sand  Bricks.  Eugene 
H.  Lewis,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

472,138.  Loading  Barrow  for  Brick 
Machine.  Edward  New,  Hamilton, 
Canada. 

472,189.  Die  for  Roofing  Tile.  John  E. 

Donaldson,  Montezuma,  Ind 
472,334.  Brick  Mold  Sander.  George 
Carnell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

472,404.  Brick  Kiln.  William  Ser- 
combe,  Ham  worthy,  Poole,  Eng. 


WANTED— A  first-class  Press  Brick  Sorter,  can 
obtain  steady  employment,  and  good  wages 
upon  application,  in  person  or  by  letter  to 
.John  W.  Sibley,  Treas.  Coaldale  Brick  &  Tile  Co  , 

4  4  (j,  Coaldale,  Ala.,  Jefferson  Co. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  foreman  or  burner. 

Several  years  practical  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  press  brick.  C.  M.  Lighter, 

I.  1.  d.  12  Clay  bourn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc..,”  columns. 


AN  OLD  SUBJECT  UNDER  NEW 
LIGHT. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  temperance  ad¬ 
dress  takes  the  form  of  an  eulogium 
of  machinery  and  of  the  modern  indus¬ 
trial  system,  but  it  seems  that  Judge  N.  M. 
Hubbard,  in  a  temperance  address 
delivered  at  a  dinner  of  business  men, 
took  the  position  that  the  chief  force 
tending  towards  temperance  at  the 
present  time  was  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  organization  of  modern  indus¬ 
trial  and  business  esiablishment.  This 
he  thought  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  modern  conditions,  care  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  division  of  labor  by  which  the 
continuous  work  of  one  or  more  men 
depends  upon  the  continuous  woiking 
of  one  or  more  other  men,  required  that 
each  should  be  reliable.  It  is  becoming 
better  understood  every  day  that  rail¬ 
road  employes  from  the  president  to 
the  section  men  must  be  sober,  and 
that  the  lives  of  travelers  as  well  as  their 
own  depend  upon  their  being  so.  He 
declared  that  “the  self-binder  and 
mower  and  the  steam  threshei  have 
banished  whisky  from  the  farms.”  He 
thought  that  temperance  reform  was 
coming  through  the  business  necessities 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  forcing  out 
of  employment  and  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  those  who  allowed  themselves 
to  reduce  their  efficiency  by  intemper- 
ance. — Am’n  Machinist. 


THE  CROWN  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Yilritied,  Sail  filazed  Sewer  Pipe,  r.-’S™, 

FIRE  BRICK,  FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS, VASES, GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 

EXCURSION  RATES 
VIA 

VANDALIA  LINE. 

The  Vandalia  Line  will  sell  round  trip  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  at  HALF  FARE  during  April 
and  May,  1892,  for  the  following  occasions : 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNIAE  RE- 
I  NION,  A.  O.  II.,  St.  Louis,  May  iztli 

—Tickets  sold  from  Indianapolis  and  Crawfords- 
ville,  and  all  stations  west,  on  May  11th  and  12th, 
good  returning  until  May  13th,  1892. 

ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 

PATENT. 

_ _ — .  ,,  i j  .  il.  .  A  T7"nll  T)of-An  + 


WANTED  to  sell  or  trade  the  O.  Kail  Patent  Up 
and  Down  Draft  Kiln.  Address, 

O.  Kail, 

4.  i.  c.  *  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  Box  78. 

PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 

FIRE  BRICK 


-FOR- 


Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTUBKD  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Southern  Fire  BricK  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Improved 


In  successful  use 

_ for  burning  brick 

.  with  coal  in  common 
I  <,  cased  brick  kilns  and 
i  (  down-draft  brick  and 
t— \  tile  kilns  without 
J — 7-  sub-arches  or  outside 
■  t  furnaces.  For  circu- 
'1  lars  and  price  address 

W.H.Wickers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The;  Clay 


W  O  R  IC  R  R 
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MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
01  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUFF  BRICK  CLAY. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J .  Downkrd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 

This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump. 

CAPACITY  s 

3500  to  5000 

I A  GAUIaOftS  M 

-  PER  HOU1R. 


THE  ONLY  PTTMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 

Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud. 

Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking-  the  Pump! 
rocks  W'  pump  water  containing  anything  but 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 

Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162  Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 


HKHLYSIS  AND  SEmONSTRHTIONS  OF  CLOYS 
OOD  THEIR  RIONUFRCTURED  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  HJPECIRLTY. 

Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities 
Specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 

-  Sp5.cial  facilities  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  shales,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  their  products,  such  as 
pavers,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental 
works,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage*'  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora¬ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quote  the 
following  very  reasonable  prices  for  cash  : 

Ordinary  analysis . $  2  50  per  element  ordered 

Complete  clay  analysis..  10.00  per  sample 
Complete  clay  analysis, 

25  00.  all  sent  at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 
with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

For  analysis  I  need  8  ounces  of  material- 
tor  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records— open  to  anv- 
body— shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re-  * 

?Q0noted™  et.Teen  July  L  189b  and  April  1, 
isoa  E  urth  er  comment  unnecessary. 

REFERENCES. 

wmr  OpPsn1®  f'nWorks . New  Albany,  Ind. 

VV .  L.  Del  aiiw  Co . . .  A  ndprsnn  Tnrl 

New  Albany  Woolen  Mill . ....’.'New  Albany’  Ind' 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works . New  Albany!  Ind! 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feel  safe  to  state  can  mention 
a  client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

,  vf  „  J.  F.  ELSOM, 

( Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  New  Albany,  Ind. 


lill 

1 
:  I  I 


'  ft  Mi' 
!  j  'b  it  III 


IIHY-SECONI)  STREET,  BEI.OW  LANCASTER  AVENUE, 

*  •  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  •  •  . 


Th Dee  Sizes  of  Automatic 


•  9 


brick  machines. 


ST^TISRTXCXION  OR  NO  SALE 


Clay  Granulators, 

Pug  Mills, 

Mixing  Machines, 

Clay  Disintegrators, 
Crushing  Rollers,  Clay  Elevators. 


f 


I 
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the  Olay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


7-HIS  MACHINE  will  sand 
O  moulds  better,  and  save  more 
sand,  and  we  will  also  guaran¬ 
tee  the  brick  to  slip  better  with  the 

PERFECTION  SANDER 

than  any  other  sanding  machine 
on  the  market.  Just  the  machine 
for  Brick  Manufacturers  that  use 
pallets  or  dump  on  yards.  You 
don’t  have  to  bump  the  brick  all 
out  out  of  shape  to  get  them  to 
slip.  It  will  sand  from  6  to  35 
moulds  a  minute.  It  has  no  light 
complicated  parts  to  wear  and 
break  and  will  last  for  years,  and 
it  only  needs  one  4-inch  belt,  and 

no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  .  ,  , 

and  cause  delay,  and  always  ready  to  go  to  work  on  Monday  morning  and  do  the  work 
better  and  more  uniform  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  We  guarantee  this  Sander 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay  for  it,  and  money  refunded.  Sanders  sent  on 
trial  Price  $180.00  F.  O.  B„  Baltimore,  Md.  For  further  information  address  the 

Charles  A.  Ada/r\5Bri<;K  (h otild  3ar>di^ 


Sctionsvliie,  ( Canton, ) 


Hoosier  Brick 


Tile  Machines 


Soft’and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

Tile\Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power,  Pug  Mills,  Clay 
Crusherss  and  Disintegrators. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIEE  MACHINE  FOR  LARGE  TIEE. 

l^’For  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


,31 


The  c  k  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r.  . 
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ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 


GRAIN, 

ETC. 


JEFFREY  CJT/IIJSI  BEM^E, 


ALSO 


jnalleafile,  Steel,  Cable,  and  Special  cpaips, 


-  DESIGNED  FOR  ; 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


-FOR  HANDLING- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR 


^.DDKESS 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 


Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St  ) 
New  \  ork  Branch :  15  Cortland  Street.  } 


Columbus,  O. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


F0IWLL  Brick  press  (new 


and  one  Carnell 
cheap  for  cash. 

11  tf.  c. 


- press  (new) 

Brick  Press  (almost  new) 
Box  10, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


V\^AwW?—  Two  second-hand  tempering 

PpnfieiTTTf8’  °rie  stl?.  clay  brick  machine— the 
a  d  Preferred.  All  must  be  in  good  repair 
and  A_N°.  ]  order.  Address  Lock  Box  614, 

'  ~  '  Austin,  Minn. 


flrft'cl^ss  brick  burner,  one  who 

Can  .rive  ^?HerSa°fWltl1  up  and  down  draft  kilns. 

g0°d  Potion  to  proper  party.  Address 
stating  wages  expected  and  recommendations  to 
3  2  rt  JOHNlFlTZGERALD, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

A  BA1,  w  AIN  for  tile  makers.  I  have  a  eooiTtT 
f~T  m'll(a  new  Departure)  that  I  will  sell  cheat) 
Iam  out  of  tile  business.  Makes  fromP4 

to  i8  inch  tile  inclusive  dies  and  all  in  fl?st  Xss 
order— practically  a  new  machine.  Address, 

2  u  Quit,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


F°^W-E  CMAP  -  A  TiefTLFt  m  udlrrtek 
£«  W &  and  S'  .To.S'SinV'tt 

_ _ _ _ _  Care  Clay  Worker. 

FOR  SALE.  Press  Brick  Plant.  The  besLoT 
tion  and  finest  clay  bank  in  Louisville  Kv 
comprising  between  five  and  six  acres  of  land’ with’ 
Machinery,  Kilns,  Dwellings  and  other  imoro vi 
ments.  Good  reasons  for  selling  mprove- 

s  d  Address,  Kentucky  Press  Brick  Co., 

*  _ _ _ _ Louisville, Ky. 

WANTED  — A  thoroughly  competent  man  as 
snEermtendent  of  a  machine  brick  yard 
enner  stiff  mud  or  dry  press  processor  both5  No 

re^knce0snernnotbehC;°nSidCred  ^bere  saUsfact JJy 
Wages^isSS.  glVeU  88  t0  P&St  sucee* 8 

o  r  California  Pressed  Brick  Co.  , 

p'  _ _ San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F°  b"SALE'  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

.  8-%-in  x4  and  1-16  in.x2  and  7-16-in 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-ln  partitions 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address  Pa™tions. 

-  .  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf' d- _ Wellington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— Or  will  lease  on  royalty  or  on  shares 
,T  one  thousand  acres  of  good  brick  clav  land 
in  New  Kent  County,  Va.  The  land  is  well  located 
being  thirty  miles  from  Richmond ”d  thirty 
miles  from  Newport  News.  Good  snipping  facOi 

applyV^  aUd  by  rail  For  full  particulars 
apply  to,  G.  Harry  Benham, 

3.  3.  e.  3294  Ridge  Ave  ,  Falls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CIOR  SALE  OR  LET  ON  ROYALTY— A  complete 
A-  +vbn£k  plant  with  machinery,  dry  housePaud 
on  the  Bound  Brook  R.  R.  (siding  to  kilns  1  17 

miles  from  Philadelphia.  Capacity  30.000  bricks 
per  day.  22  acres  of  the  finest  red,  blue  and  white 
Tcb‘y  !a,'d  sir' table  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  A 
practical  man  wanted  to  take  hold  of  plant.  Apply 
,  M-  M.  Newman,  242  Franklin  St. 

"  °  q~  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F°of  PAhnL~iAH,Brick  Yard  in  tbe  suburbs  o 
X  of  I  Philadelphia,  equipped  with  a  10  tunnel 

Shear  r  Dryer,  two  Penfield  Soft  Mud  machines 
ample  boiler  and  engine  capacitv  cars  nnllet«  orwi 
everything  complete  to  start  up’a“onc^  Lote  of 

Plant  co<st>O#32  000PHnI1ff  &nd  delivering  facilities. 

1  ,  ’0(  and  was  run  one  season  onlv 

ofh  thpigV)H1cVWSer-havingn?  practical  knowledge 
ot  the  brick  business  and  having  put  all  hi« 

capital  into  the  plant,  naturally  did  not  make  a 
success  of  it,  and  two  or  three  of  the  credits  had 
to  buy  it  m  to  save  themselves.  It  will  hp  «pi  t 
for  one-third  of  the  cost,  on  long  erms  and  easv 
payments  to  good  security.  We  want  To  sell  and 
mean  business.  Here  is  a  chance  for  any  one  to 

5ft«‘hf?10„',a?SI3ch“1’'  »<t-  4 

TT'aPEt?FIELD  &  S0N-  Willoughby.  Ohio 
Jas.  A.  Develin,  119  South  Fourth  St  .  Forest 

W  B  Mfrshom  e.  r/  o  B1-dg-  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2  3d  MERSHON  &  " °->  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mich; 
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The:  c  l  a  y  =  W  okker. 


WANTED.  Two  expert  brick  shaders.  State 
experience  and  references  as  to  skill  and 
sobriety.  Address  W.  D.  Richardson, 

3  tf  <j.  3  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

WANTED— Situation  as  manager  or  superinten- 
tendent  of  Roofing  Tile  or  Terra  Cotta 
Works.  Have  had  15  years  experience. 

Address  A  Roofing  Tile, 

,41.c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.  Catalogue  and  lowest  prices  on 
brick  machinery.  Good  second-hand  would 
(i0  Columbia  Brick  Works, 

4  4  c_  Columbia,  Tenn. 

by  temperate  man  of  38 


by  tempe - 

ad  first-class  brick  estab- 


W  ANTED,  Position 

years  to  superintend  - - —  - 

lishment,  or  the  erection  of  same  from  plans,  or 
would  travel  for  machinery  house.  Understands 
making  brick  by  machinery  and  artificial  dryers 

and  burning.  Address,  _  _  , 

4  4  c_  Will,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Fifty  shares  of  stock  in  a  paving 
brick  works,  located  in  suburb  oi  Pittsburgh. 
A  first-class  paving  brick  man,  who  can  take  posi¬ 
tion  of  foreman,  preferred.  Good  location  and 

market.  Address,  ■BENi;.})TVEu’  r> 

4  2.  d.  4  Western  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  A  good  plant..  A  No.  1  tile  and 
brick  factory,  in  good  locality,  on  railroad 
side  track,  good  clay,  cheap  coal,  first-class  rna- 
chinerv,  good  market  for  the  product  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling,  and  will  sell 
at  a  bargain.  For  full  information,  address, 

4  2.  d  M.  J.,  Care  this  office. 

WANTED— A  situation  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  and  tile  works.  Have  had 
over  twenty  years  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  roof  tiles,  ridges,  plastic  flooring  tiles, 
blue  paving,  etc.  Also  continuous  kilns,  ovens  of 
various  kinds,  both  up  and  d  >wn  draft. 

Addrees,  A  Blue  Paving  Brick, 

2.  s.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE.  580  acres  of  land,  abundance  of 

clay  and  wood.  Engine  and  boiler  7o  horse 
nower  and  as  good  as  new.  One  Sword  improved 
brick  machine  and  pug  mill,  one  Potts  crusher. 
Railroad  track  and  two  ears  to  haul  clay  from 
bank  Shed  room  with  racks  for  150,000  brick  with 
pallets.  Dwelling  house  with  seven  rooms, 
plastered  throughout,  good  spring  water  and  place 
verv  healthy.  Address, 

ver>  jAS.  McCullough, 

s>  3  Post  Office,  Molino,  Fla 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  . 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
i  “  (horse  “  S  ;;  ;;  ; 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power) 

1  “  (horse  “  ) 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J,  Votaw  , 

g  44  ^  Decatur,  Ill 

FOR  SALE— Brick  and  Tile  plant  at  Shellsburg, 
Iowa.  600  feet  sheding  by  24  feet  wide, 
shingle  roof,  4  kilns  with  24  inch  brick  walls  with 
grates  for  wood  or  coal.  2  crowned  up  and  down 
draft  kilns,  14x20  feet  inside,  24  inch  brick  walls. 
Nolan  &  Madden  No.  5  tile  machine  new  ;  Nolan 
&  Madden  soft  clay  machine  new ;  brick  kilns 
under  stationary  sheds  that  are  not  removed  when 
burning  brick.  Side  tracks  from  main  line  of  the 
B  C.  R.  &  N.  R.  R  ,  running  right  to  kilns.  40 
acres  of  good  clay  for  brick  and  tile.  g  Address^ 

2  5p  Shelisburg,  Iowa. 

-TTALUABLE  CLAY  AND  KAOLIN  PROPERTY 
V  forrent— Lease  on  royalty  or  sell.  Six  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  consisting  of 
about  175  acres  in  fee  simple  with  practicrlly  in¬ 
exhaustible  deposits  of  fine  clays  and  kaolin. 
Thoroughly  tested  for  red  press  front  brick,  terra 
cotta  work,  first-class  fire  brick,  tile,  drain  pipe, 
vitrified  paving  brick  and  buff  brick.  Silica  in 
abundance.  Several  streams  of  water  on  property. 
Splendid  white  sand  fru  near  by.  The  property  is 
intersected  with  ma’n  line  R.  &  D.  R.  R.  Gooa 
freight  facilities  in  all  directions.  Ten  acres  flat 
land  balance  mountainous.  Correspondence 
solicited  Wm  s.  Carroll  &  Bro., 

3  3.  c.  ’  Lock  Box  301,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


F 


IOR  SALE.  Brickyard,  well  equipped  with 
~  kill 


machinery ;  3  kilns,  capacity  250,000  each. 
Daily  capacity  of  yard,  30,000.  40  acres  good  land. 
Abundance  of  clay  and  loam  sand  on  property. 
Barn,  outbuildings  and  large  dwelling  bouse 
(formerly  known  as  White  House  Hotel)  at  Vhite 
House  Station,  main  line  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  0 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Splendid  location 
for  vitrified  paving  brick  plant.  Railroad  tracks  to 
kilns.  All  modern  equipments,  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  For  full  particulars,  address 

Steelton  Transfer  Co., 

8  Steelton,  Pa. 


.  .  .  .  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  •  •  * 


oyer 
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FOf* r  °SES 

PVLSQMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NEW  YORK . 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  j 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


KILN  PLANS. 

•Full  detailed  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 

CENTRAL-FLUE,  ROUND,  DOWN-DRAUGHT  KILN, 

THE  BEST  KILN  FOR  GENERAL  BURNING  IN  USE- 

These  plans  are  being  sent  to  brickmakers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  intend  to  build  kilns,  address 

P.  ARNOLD,  SUPT,  DOVES  F1«E  BRICK  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  C-A.3Sr^.T_.  DOVER,  ORIIO. 


Steel  Mortar  and  Brick  Hods. 

The  Lightest,  dost  Cohvenienl  and  curable  Hods  in  Use. 

•  •  •  STG6L  HOD.  •  •  • 

Weighs  but  twelve  pounds. 

Lasts  I  to  ioYears,  NeverLeaks, 

‘  s  is  Adjustable,  And  is  Warranted. 

Can  be  knocked  down  for  convenience  in  shipping. 

- o^o..  A  PERFECT  IMPLEMENT  -o$o - - 

Manufactured  by 

THE  LAW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

6i i  St.  Clair  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


JteQdrieKs’  f\ref?iteets  m  Buildei^’  Quide 


-AND- 


dontPactoP^’  DiPectoPiJ  of  America. 


FOR  1892  93. 


SECOND  EDITION- 


CONTAINS  700  PAGES. 


A  complete  Directory  of  all  the  Construction  Industries  of  the  country, 
containing  over  150,000  names,  addresses  and  business  classifications,  com¬ 
prising  Builders  and  Contractors  of  Material  and  Construction  in  the 
Building  and  kindred  Industries.  With  full  lists  of  the  Manufacturers 
of  and  Dealers  in  Everything  employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Material 
and  Apparatus  used  in  these  Industries — from  the  Raw  Material  to  the 
Manufactured  Article,  and  from  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer. 

The  DIDST  Exhausllve  and  ONLY  Accurate  List  oi  RlflERlCRU  ARCHITECTS  Ever  Published. 

Heady  for  Subscribers  April  1, 1892.  PRICE  FIVE  DOLLARS.  Subscription  Books  Now  Open . 

44  &  46  BROADWAY  and  45  &  47  NEW  ST.,  NELLi  VOIRK- 


The;  c 


L  A  Y-  w  O  R  PC  E  R  . 


The  TURNER,  VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking-  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brie? Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps,  jmf 

(XjOTJJD’S  PAT'TI-ktt.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

SeweJ  TCity  anleaSy  W°rking  pumP  for  KHck  Yard?  Water  W<>rks, 
Sexier  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 

r  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 

rrJel^ZhholcZk-  ^  ^  PU“P  Water  COntainin§  W,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
mailer,  etc.,  without  efurkmg  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

Rhmbler  Bicycles 

Best  and  fDOST  LUXURIOUS. 

With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinotlv 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines,  as  a  sprint 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon.  "* 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Gormully  &  Jeffery  JVIfg.  Co., 

221-229  f4.  pKanklin  St.,  CJ-IICAGO. 

Branches  :  New  York. ..Boston  ..Washington. 


FOR  S  A L E.  Ten  thousand  pallets,  10  bv  30 
inches,  %  inch  cleats,  used  for"  Quaker  brick 
An  seconds  in  good  condition.  Address, 

.  .  Smith,  Porter  &  Co., 

JP~  _  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

F°?9nnAL^'  One  extra  heavy  Quaker  machine, 
1200,  one  Penfleld  No.  7  still  mud  machine 
ail  attachments,  #300 ;  one  Nolan-Madden  No.  5 
auger  machine  with  two-brick  dies  and  tile  diet, 
from  2H,  to  8  inches,  1200.  All  of  the  above  ma¬ 
chines  iu  excellent  repair. 

I-  ~P~  E _  Box  12,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE.  Chambers  brick  machine  C.  C.  D 
in  good  condition.  Will  he  sold  on  easv 
terms  to  reliable  parties.  A  bargain  if  sold  at 
0lAce.  Address, 

c’ _  W.  B.  C.,  Care  Clay-W orker. 

P°Rn^Fc,  0n,®  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  No.  3  Four 
E^ay  Crusher.  It  has  been  used  but 

Akron,  Ohio.  ^  ^reX^  ““  * 

4  ,  „  Purdy,  Baird  &  Co., 

c- _ _ _ Salem,  Ohio. 

A  X  J;^PERIENCED  brick  manufacturer  (dry 
£*..  press  process  preferred),  haviug  moderate 
capital  to  invest,  can  find  good  opportunity  '  n 
connection  with  strong  local  organized  capital  bv 
writing  National  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Bradford 
Pa-  ]  would  P«y  a  good  man  to  visit  us. 


WA^ED;  A  party  with  capital  to  take  a  yard 
thoroughly  equipped,  splendidly  located 
witi  at(,  jacent  to  a  good  market,  to  run  “on  shares” 
with  the  owner,  or  will  sell  out  at  sacrifice  Ex¬ 
perience  and  capital  only  needed  to  make  a  great 

TtefSSb.  d.  GSS’  R  B-  Care  CIfty  Worker 


WAy'  EI>-  A  practical  experienced  man  to 
•  a<T^  superintendent  of  a  paving  brick 
fn^ii  ik  HU,!ia,na'  9I,e  who  understands  the  work 
Plant  desired  Iddress, takeentIre  char-e  of  th« 
4-  L  d- _ “Hoosier,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WAni^nPh„A  sood  location  to  establish  a  brick- 
plant  In  a  practical  manufacturer  of  many 
yours  experience.  .  Will  enter  into  partnership 
with  reliable  party  wanting  to  engage  in  the  busi- 

Serf" 

4‘  E  _ _ Box  501,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WA™--,  E?timates  for  the  building  a  down- 

aallon?  "  f°r  bu,Wi,lg  st0Dne  ware,  capacity 
Oailons.  Eldora  Pottery  Co  3 

1‘  Ip- _ _ Eldora,  Iowa. 

N°„“? 

»>1  <f 'f  d  ‘“'“'“T  o'IISISok"1"’ 

_ _ _ Bellaire,  Ohio. 

WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  or  superinten- 
dent  of  brickyard.  Fourteen  years  experi- 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  common,  pressed  and 
E!briCL  Employed  by  the  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  to.,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  forten  years. 

F.  L.  Griley, 

4  .  ,  Care  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  Co., 

•  a~ _  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.  Phoenix  Fire  Clay  Co.’s  sewer  pipe 
and  dry  press  brick  plant  located  at  Malvern 
ynio,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  May  4,  1892.  Main  building  140x80  feet,  three 
t,7°large  wnl?s-  Dry  press  brick  building 
feet’  three  stories.  Two  veins  of  clay  and 
coal  yardage,  ten  acres.  Plant  completely 
equipped  machinery  practically  new  and  the 
very  latest  and  best.  Sold  by  reason  of  disagree¬ 
ment  among  stockholders.  For  particulars8  ad- 
iiiess.  John  Campbell,  Receiver, 

4-  4-  c  _ _ Carrollton,  Ohio. 

VAf  KAOLIN  PROPERTY,  GyhiclTiGil 

will  ,i,ed  °"  r°y£aIty ;  or  if  a  reliable  party 
win  put  up  a  manufactory  the  owners  will  fur- 
msh  all  money  required  for  the  purpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  porcelain,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe  etc 
provided  party  will  invest  25  per  cent,  o'f  the 
amount  necessary.  The  property  is  located  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.‘  and  freight  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  any  part  of  the  world  at  very  satisfactory 
rates.  M  e  append  analysis  made  of  the  clav. 

Address,  Key  Box  16,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Copy  of  analysis  from  Messrs.  Stillwell  &  Glad¬ 
ding,  Analytical  Chemisls,  New  York. 

„  KAOLIN. 

Water .  9o  7n 

Silica .  ST™ 

Iron  Oxide .  . ' .  o'ffi 

Alumina . So22 

Lime  &  Magnesia . none 


4-  1.  d.  (Signed) 


100.10 

Stillwell  ct  Gladding. 
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WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent. 

Several  years  experience  in  making  bricx 
by  the  dry  clay,  soft  and  stiff  mud  processes.  Also 
understands  the  manufacture  of  fire  proofing, 
sewer  pipe,  drain  and  roofing  tile,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  kilns.  Good  reference.  Address, 

4.  i.  ip.  B.  T.,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  CLAYWORKERS.  I 
have  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  kind 
of  clay  at  Bluff  Springs,  39  miles  north  of  Pensaco¬ 
la,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad,  and  near  the  Escam¬ 
bia  River,  transportation  by  rail  and  water,  x 
make  all  kinds  of  brick  here,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  the  clay  is  suitable  for  best  grades  of 
pottery.  I  have  a  large  quan’ity  of  land,  wood 
and  town  lots,  and  desire  to  interest  a  respectable 
party,  with  capital,  to  join  me  in  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  valuable  property,  and  tn  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  clay  goods,  tor  climate, 
health  and  country,  this  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Address^  gt 

4,  tf.  d.  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 

buff,  motteed,  spotted, 

GRANITE,  write  to  the  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Oflice,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &  302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Pfirst  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

400  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


Thg  "HJHX"  brick  Machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

OHIO  7vmCHINE 

OHIO., 

under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAY  PATENT. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANV. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOP. 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Piaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Olaa.cln.n.a.ti,  O. 


This  inachiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  £ Stbrick^n  ie  mar- 

Fasilv  operated  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  tne  mar 

ket  a brick S  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of Abe  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clav  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  a  ”fo  their  merits.*5  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  7umCHINe  CO., 


iv£.A.iTVJ‘:F’.A-c;T"cr:ESE:Fas, 


|  Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Middleport,  Otiio. 


-FOR- 


LLER.CNC 

Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 

Cotton-Seed,  etc.  m 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Hnrde,i7TelUck &7!Z.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen- We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past^tw’o  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  dl  scutes  11 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

B0kDE]S,  JSEMiECK  §  C8.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST 

BRICK  DRYER 

IN  THE  MARKET. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


r  II 


c 


B 


L 


A 


W  O  R  Iv  B  R 


V 


RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


[KDW(APO^s.ij/a|j 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

the  machme1 'tothThIckMneed  no  r^res^nifoTthe  are  taken  direct  from 

makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  h°v  v°  11  *las  bHone  set  of  gears  and 

BrickWanl!uiehMachineesnty'SeVen  YearS’  ExperienCe  in  the  Manufacture  of 

Vn 0*^3^^ 

For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


bHop  Near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883.  ^ 


K 


I^5kmer&pdsJ 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


Sam 'IP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 

Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

*®“Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

TH  E  D  me  H I  ST  AC  R  ADEH  R  u  rNc:A«STA  SH„ENoBL0^'  °PP0SITB  post-office. 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATALOGUE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors 


< 
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Akron  Fire  BriGK  Bo., 

manufacturers  of 

FIRE  jjRICK. 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 


AND 


STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AXiXiXSOXT,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav- 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Camp  &  Sons  wrote  March 
4th,  1892  :  “Ship  us  two  more  trucks  at 
once.  W  e  are  very  well  pleased  with  them.” 

From  Kennedale  Brick  Works,  Kennedale, 
Tex.,  who  have  had  them  two  years:  “Ship 
us  two  trucks  at  once.  Better  send  one  by 
express  and  one  by  freight.” 

From  Lee  S.  Garrett,  Fulton,  Ivy.:  “We 
used  two  of  your  Trucks  last  season  and  we 
find  that  they  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
things  to  handle  bricks  with  that  we  ever 
saw.” 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 
A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer 
No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
sur 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 

"  Ncf  'experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 

roofs  in  the  country.  .  ,  . ,  , 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  filled. 
For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


CLiVT  SHIlTaLE  CO  , 


Ind-lana-polls,  Xxidl. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  He  Wheels 
that  ate  the 
test  (or  BRICK 
and  TILE 

,  trucks  and 

BURROWS. 

BSrRepair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 

Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL,  WHEEL  CO.,  New  I.onUon,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 


©  S.  MA.CKIirE  IvCOXJ’X.D. 


Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  ■  OHIO. 


©  S.  MOT7I-D. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


■w  -w  -w  -w  -w  — -  — —  —  —  — 

4MF~Special  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  tor  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  have  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  for  a 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 

quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  C  l  a  y=  yv  o  r  k  e)  r 


s INGLE  8<  Du r^EX  Pumps 

j\0^zo/4tal  and  Vertical  Pumps. 

pesr^esi^rv  <§c  Workmanship. 

C£3 F^EDLfCED  J)C/?(f/br  CATALOGUE. 


EVBITS  cS5  HO-W^I3ID’S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  hay.  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


N.  M.  KTTENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


Brick  Presses 


*■“”**“ 01  ,he  01  our  dei,Tered^^a*se  s-  “d  *" 

■Dally  0-u.tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 

OfilCC.  ^llO  iVlcirket  St.  FclCtC)nPc;‘  -!  Howard  s  oiathm,  Mo.  P&u 

Om  r  1  »ad  Frisco  Railroads! 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cor.  21st  End  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


3  Patter i^s  Mol D  Machines 

2SIZES0PDIB  MACHINES’ 

pugmills.  Represses/ 
Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers 
elevators,  Barro  ws.tr  ucks>’ 

“Engines  and  Boilers . 

Co/^pletbBric^orTi^b  OUTf  ITS 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Sole  Agents  for 


THE 


Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


H  R  B.  ANDREWS  BRICK  DRYERS 

STEAM  RACK  DRYER.  STEAM  CAR  DRYER. 

Guaranteed  to  dry  any  kind  of  clay  without  cracking. 


The  Peer  of  ftny  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  tire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Vandalia  Line 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 

attentive. 

4 tli.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 
7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 
8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


The  Cheapest,  Most  Simple,  Most  Successful, 

Most  Economical  Dryer  in  the  World. 

Daily  capacity  from  5, 000  t°  100,000  brick. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

R.  B.  ANDREWS,  9  St.  Paul  St,,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MAKKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Yandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The  Clay- worker. 
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USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN 


•  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 

in  the  market.  .  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn- 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 

rfPulV  S/  purP°ses*  't  SQves  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 

Sof°UtL  C  Kl-LN-  The  “st  only  one 
.hird  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet.  Greenwich  and  Lombard.  8AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  RLL  KINDS. 


— 

FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

TIHS  KILN  CAIN  It  I.  Iltll/r  ROUND  OR  SQUARE. 

This  Kiln  is  adapted  for  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas. 

Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed.  For 
yard  or  district  rights  apply  to 

HLFRED  YHTES, 

Write  for  full  description.  NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Eire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

FEED 
SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 
CLAY. 


AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

#©~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO,, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  clay  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  gmmiiATff F0R 

in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

r  48lifhr  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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CoLOieni^io. 

theP  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of  TO„TT. 

Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 

cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  m  postage  to  P.8. 

Eustis,  Gen  1  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  B.  B.,  cnicago, 
Ill. 


DOWN  EAST 
Via 

THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 


“The  Southwestern  Limited,”  via  the 
Big  Four  Route,  from  St.  Louis,  Indi- 
mapolis,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York 
ind  Boston,  equipped  with  Wagner 
palace  sleeping-cars,  combination  li¬ 
brary,  smoking  and  cafe  cars,  luxurious 
coaches,  and  elegant  dining-cars,  vesti- 
buled  from  end  to  end,  and  running 
through  solid  via  the  great  four-tiack 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  is  conceded  by  competent 
judges  to  be  “America’s  finest  train,”  and 
with  its  terminal  facilities  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York  City,  avoiding  all 
ferries  and  transfers,  offers  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  line.  Take  the 
Big  Four  Route  on  your  next  trip  East. 
D.  B.  Martin,  General  Passenger’Agent, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 

At*. 


MONON  ROUTE 


chicacoRLC)- 

™e  SHORT  LINE  T0 


CHI 


J.H.  &D.  LAKE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

riction  Clutch 


PULLEYS 

and  CUT-OFF 

COUPLINGS, 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y, 

The  Simplest,, 
rouges t  and  Best 

t'lutcli  lMiin-rs. - 

made.  Adapted  <== 
light  or  heavy '== 
,  stopping  and 
machines  easily 
without  jar 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


Meads  tlie  Procession ! 

We  are  the  people  you  must  see  if  you  wish  the 
best  kiln  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 

We  do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  patented. 

We  think  we  have  the  best  system  in  use.  Our 

customers  think  so  too.  . 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  then  you 

WILL  ALSO  AGREE  WITH  US. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  yesterdaj 
may  not  be  the  BESTof  to-day.  We  have  progressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  hut  hope 
to  shortly. 

We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  system  aud  adopt  it.  We  also  know 
THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Png  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Dulutli,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 
and  all  points  in 

GUEST  AHD  nORTfltUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Yestihuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago.  .  _  ,  _ 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

JAMES  BARKER, ’G.  P.  A.,  Chicago.  - 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  olav workers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 

Puff  Mill  which  is  superior  to  ,  . 

any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

— .  Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus- 

'  Mr  iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 

in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac- 
ture  complete  outfits  for  sewer  pipe 

AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wellsville,  Ohio. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  ec  i*  . 
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STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

i®  to  xoo  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load.  8 

Suitable  Tubular  i  Firebox  BOILERS 

«®*For  descriptive  catalogue  address 


Espocially  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me¬ 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


also  agents 

FOR  THE 


Pomeroy  Duplicator, 


Writing  «Mael^< 

The  Best  Duplicating  Machine  on  the 
Market. 

H.  T.  CONDE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

76  a,ld  78  West  Washington  St.,  -  -  INDIANAPOLIS,  ind. 

EAGLE  ISON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited  ,,,  _ 

f Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Slat  v  Conveyor 

He  slats  overlap 
eacti  ottier  and  at 
discharge  end 
form  a  practical 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  to  wt)ict|  a 
scraper  cap  Pe  applied  to  remove 
all  clay  sticking. 

MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Link  Belt  ]\£acliiiiery'  Co.,  -  Ckicacfo. 

It  Leads  All  Others  in  Popularity. 

Unequalled  in  Speed  and  Durability. 

Type-Writer  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 

peu;  Improved 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

263  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


DOLLARS 

MADE 


Tho  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTL 
threugh  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE.  ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 

OFFERS^^GREATER^^OPPnRTnNTTIESTp 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  partoi  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL, IRON, TIMBER.FARM  LAWns 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 

Tellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 


This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
ot  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.  ■ 

f£WFfd’pHarri,iian’  and  Chattanooga; 
Tenn.,  Ft.Payne,  Attalla,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  New  Orleans! 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 


The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas- 

-CL^Kht,  and  afford  investors 
rtumty  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  renre- 
sentative  with  the  party.  ^ 

?.ui1  Particulars,  and  any  required  information 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to  ’ 

D  o.  Edwards,  g.  p.  t.  Agt,, 

ft.  &  c  Route.  Cincinnati,  o. 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker. 


-  W  O  R  lv  E  R 


THE  C 
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WE  MAKE  THE 

LEADING  MACHINES 

For  Making  “SAND-MOULDED”  BRICK. 

m^ATPW  HIT  K  l/BD  >  >  Lon^  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
Illi  n  of  this  class.  Extremely  strong,  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

™( (l\|TnitT  A  D  HU  J  J  A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 
lUUMiltll.  principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 

Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
chano-e  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka¬ 
ble  machine,  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick.  In  this 
machine  we’  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines  Many  other  valuable  features. 

JUST  OUT:  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  Several  already  in  successfcl  opera¬ 
tion.  $8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

The  "W ellington  Machine  Co. , 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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8^° Write  for  Catalogue. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  makes 
a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Pottery  Machinery. 
Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Presses,  Pumps, 
Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 
THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  O. 


pur  1UPV  chain  belting 

1  .  11.  O.  1V1  L/  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888.  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  unifi  rm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 

A  LONS  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCREW  ELEVATOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CLflY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
tne  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clav- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Flevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

-  -  MICHIGAN. 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


"p  I  I  E  C  LAY-  W  O  R  K  R  R  • 
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-^THE  STANDARD  DRICK  MACHINES*" 

- MANUFACTURED  by - 

M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  i  ress, 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Bein^  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articfes  lei  In  Brickmaking  sifc’e  that  yea?  and  constantly  makmg  .mprovements,  we 

are  have'fitted  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 

pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture^  ^ck  many^art  ofjhe  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 


STYLE  28. 


Iron  Tipe. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO, 


IZhvCIPIESO^riBID 

Champion  BriGk  Mold  Sanding  Machine. 

THE  STANDARD  DELIRDLE  PIACHIRE.  REflRLY  1,000  IN  OSE. 

Requires  little  power  to  run  it.  Gearing  compounded, 
arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury 
from  sand.  Runs  nearly  one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more  time  to  properly  jar 
the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a 
cleaner  and  smoother  brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  con¬ 
structed  of  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling  or  shrinking  is 
prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

A.  H-  flECUTOft,  manager, 

cohoes,  -  -  isrzErw  htoiric. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Fiosl  Diy  Pan 


8  and  9  poot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  _  ^ 

®\i) 


FROST  E|MGI|ME  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 

DAWSON'S  IPROflll  DODBLB  COMBINED  IIP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KIIJV 

X"0™  “®  aiA1of’or  maniPulating  ot,  dampers,  and  is  yet  under  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  burner  and  heat  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  kiln, 

such  as  sides,  top  and  bottom.  We 
are  enabled  to  burn  the  ware  of 
the  most  uniform  color  and  even 
shrinkage.  Is  especially  adapted 
to  the  successful  burning  of  vitri¬ 
fied  street  paving  brick  or  any  ware 
requiring  even  and  intense  heat. 

All.  parts  are  accessible  to  view 


during;  the  process  of  burning,  by  He. 

quires  little  labor  to  operate,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel  for  burn 

hfn  N°  ?x?eD?!ve  stacks  or  tall>  ‘ottering  chimneys-always  more  draft 
han  needed.  Can  watersmoke  successfully  either  up  or  down-draft  with 
wood,  coal,  or  combination  of  both,  and  not  soot  or  choke  up  This  meth 

rears  practical  expe* 

W.  E.  DAWSON,  GENERAL  AGENT,  COLFAX,  IND. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


- MANUFACTURER  OF _ 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Moa.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenne, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pi, 
fbr  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Three  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power  The 

i.  fl.j‘uXmI:nrtr:‘rC“ power  *° run  Ge*rin*- and 

reaper.  f^TMention  The  Clay  Workeb. 
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The  I.  X.  L.  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 

Weight,  9,000  lbs.  Note  its  Simple  and  Powerful  Construction. 

With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached. 

First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 

THE  accompanying;  cut  represents  our  large  size 
and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially 
adapted  for  large,  pallet  and  fire  brick.  It 
has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press 
unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft. 
Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  stand¬ 
ard  size  I.  X.  L.  Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary 
size  brick.  The  "Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of 
the  largest  size. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating 
size  of  brick  to  be  made. 

W.  E.  THLLCOT  St  CO., 

CROTON-OX -HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 


ft  re  You  ii?  (feed  of  BrieR  /T\ael?>W? 

m  Have  You  Decided  Wtiai  Glass  el  piaclpeiy  You  Will  Adopt  ? 

If  you  are  going  to  make  mud  brick,  there  is  no  selection  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  made — the  Creager  Machinery  stands  alone  for  this  class 
of  work.  WE  ARE  THE  PEOPLE.  Complete  Plants  furnished. 
Imitations  and  Substitutes  are  plentiful — See  that  you  get  the  genuine. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Disintegrators.  Full  information  in  our  handsome 

Catalogue,  tree  for  the  asking. 

Jonathan  Cneagei,’g  pong 


127  W.  SECOND  STREET, 


Cinoinnatl,  ODio. 


the  Ola  y  - w  o  r  h  e  r  . 


Tlle  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  m  kes  in  the  Market. 

Kuns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  iniury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- - 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Ste.m  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwoll,  Proprietor.  71k  N.tion.l  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Ken. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chieago:  February  28,  1890. 

from  the  “Leviathan”  Beltingsupplied  by  youdtohthes^works\a?tUseas\mSPeWe1hfd°fnlh®  Wghly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
inch  10  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike  I  have  durintr  thp  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 

leather  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds  but  uo’beltine  ha^ivfn^hp  S  used n every  description  of  belting, 

I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  untfl  we  closed  down  far  tUe<fpUltS  t0  b?  obtained  from  yours, 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  usTess  sbn  whpn^  IT11  f11^1  found  the  wear  an<l 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts-  but  wh«t  .  en  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse- 

weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  thise  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  °yr  clats  °.f.  work-  we  found  the 

very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  inform“«on^n  this class  of  belting.  18  ’  1  ShaU  have 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

- -  Wm'  h‘  Ash’well. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIiE  mHflUpHCTUf{E^S,  ' 

248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ilili. 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  j 


We  alcosys  Ppove  it  in 

i  .  .  /  1  I 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  ok 

the  End. 


IRON  BRICK 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

R0BIJMJS0JM  § 

CHaHCLpaig-rL.  -  ma 
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TH 


W7XCHIN 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Brick  Machines. 


They  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used.  For  particulars 
and  prices,  address  _  _  T  TTT 

WII-I-IA7VT  HILTON, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE,  DU  NK1RK,  N .  Y. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


SHE  -  - 


_ _ _ 

^  '  STYLE  A-1K  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these 

elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and,  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  •  •  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


~  '"’^j^sgsasafassssaiss 

NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  136  Liberty  St”  ,  £  Y 


crush  succesfully  v-joj,  ™uumiu6  stuues,  may  uogs,  suipuur  balls  an 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground, 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NFYV1 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
^5Tet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  "Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 
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L  H  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMB: 

,  “r»  sssasAtJ 

time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
^  300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 

kinds  ot  fuel  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  m  reach  of 
all  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  ese 

patents^ will  on  yard  rights-City,  County  or  State-for>se  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 

cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  addiess 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  ROSS  DISINTEGRATOR. 

By  reference  to  the  cut  on  this  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  mill  diflfers  in  its  construction  from  any  other 
in  the  market.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  cage  marked  A. 

A.,  broken  away  in  the  cut,  is  a  Cast  Iron  Disk,  and  is 
V>atted  onto  the  main  side  Frame  of  the  Mill  and  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  It  is  supplied  with  two  circles  of  steel  arms  1 XA 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  apart.  The  disk  is  re¬ 
enforced  with  y,x3  inch  steel  circles,  through  which  the 
steel  arms  pass  into  and  through  the  disk  and  are  riveted 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  other  ends  of  the  arms  are 
riveted,  also,  into  similar  steel  circles.  The  other  cage 
consists  of  a  disk  which  is  keyed  onto  a  four-inch  steel 
shaft  journaled  on  each  side  of  the  frame  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  facilities  for  oiling.  This  cage  is  supplied 
with  three  circles  of  steel  arms,  which  are  attached  to 
the  disk  in  like  manner  to  the  other  cage.  The  two 
cages,  when  put  together,  form  a  system  of  five  circles  of 
steel  arms,  three  movable  and  two  stationary  ;  the  out¬ 
side,  middle  and  inside  circles  are  attached  to  the  mov¬ 
able  disk,  and  can  be  run  at  any  speed  required  to  grind 
any  given  kind  of  clay  or  shale  used  in  brickmaking. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  mill  will  not  get  out 
ofliue,  as  it  is  self-contained,  and  has  but  one  straight 
shaft  journaled  on  either  side  of  the  large  cage,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  wear  out  of  line. 

This  mill  was  constructed  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Ross, 
after  ten  years  experience  with  different  clay  mills,  and 

do^he'wmrkMicce^fully  ‘Vhis 'mm  is^uiU  ofThe' Test  1st  iron  and  steel,  and  weighs  six  thousand  pounds,  and  is  as  thoroughly  balanced  as  a  dynamo,  am l  can 
c  run  at  any  speed  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  grind  clay  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  bricks  pe r  da, -  Jten  houw. 

It  will  be' sold  subject  to  claims  made  for  it,  and  in  every  case  where  it  fails  to  do  the  work,  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  and  take  the  null.  out. 
build  three  sizes  of  these  mills,  48-inch,  42-incli  and  36-inch.  All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention  directed  to 


1125  [South  Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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#•  IT  *  E^CEIig  I]J>  BfIR]MIJM6  *  fttih  v  KIJVD3  *  0F  •>  CltflY  •:•  WARE  *# 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tbi 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow}; 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  tc 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 

z.-r-11"1"6 —  •-sisfsi'vsrssrtrisri 


Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm 


TIa:E  BEST  brick:  zKni-iibT  o^r  tietk:  market. 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  To 
YOUR  NOTICE. 

An  Assured  Fact. 

rT  ..  _  No  ?oft  Brici 

Uniform  Burns. 

TT  .  A  Guaranteed  Success 
Draft  Under  Control. 

No  Experimenting'.  A  Durable  Kiln 

Burns  Any  Clay.  Managed 

Combustion  is  Perfect 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

.  Adapted  to  Any  Fuel 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  bum  Semi-dir  Brick  It  i.  the  b„,t  Vit„  „  „  ,  Without  an  Equal 

anv  ofbVel  t-lS  11  hf'  xh0Wn  a  larger  i)er  cent-  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Bricktoan  any t0'da^  forburning  Pressed  Bricl 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick  Pressed  Brick  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 

is  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  r  )1]n  , ltk  are  wanted’we  claim  Jt  h«s  no  equal ! 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  pubfic  we  feel  we  e “  n  offer  *  Squaref  and  works  equally  as  well, 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  lone  felt  want  .vVVft  yvour  attention  and  one 
Buck,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling)  etc.  You  are  enabled^o  do  fh?«  l  V  ”  that,  iV1  burn  best  9uality  Pressed 

mount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  fire  according  to  what  they  are  burnimr  Wp»  oil  ?  ,>y  eing  ab!e  regulate  the  draft  and 

mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling  yet  either  can  bVnspd  ^)linc.1fp]^  lur  rouncl  kilns  and  recom- 
11 W  y  Patefnted>  and  P^ies  infringing  on  these  patents  wifi  be  fully  prosecuted  *  to  Slllt  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 

°f  Patent  PknS  ^  furnished  for  building  these 


-Box  I'il©,  Zanesville.  o 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 


THE)  G  L  A  Y=  W  ORKER 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


TUB  Anderson  Foundry  anff  Mine  Works, 

fl|4DEnsOT4, 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  uneQualed  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 
Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


THE  IITIPBOVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RlflCHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS.  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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U/I?at  u/as  Dope  op  a  IJttle 
U/opd^r  Bri^  /T^aefyip^. 


— y^He)  T  Sr^<— 


JJ.  L.  i|  A  I(T  I  pi, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALFR  IN 


(Copy) 


Illli  B  R 

I 

C 

K  •Uli 

9  SOUTH  FOURTH  ST. 

Telephone  572-2. 


9tCi nnzcipo Feb’yl5,  1892. 


Wallace  Manufacturing  Co. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gents : 

What  is  the  lowest  price  on  an  automatic  cut  attachment,  including  3 
column  die  complete,  for  my  Little  Wonder  machine,  also  one  Sander  for 

same;  one  friction  clutch  pulley  for  12-inch  belt  to  take  the  place  of 
driver  and  idler  now  on  machine? 


Now  put  the  price  down,  as  we  are  doing  business  on  a  small  margin. 
Last  season  we  got  out  4  millions  of  side-cut  brick  in  98  days  actual 
run  of  10  hours  each.  How  is  that  for  high? 

Yours  Respectfully, 

c>d^  , 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  Little  Won¬ 
der  machine  ?  This  letter  indicates  that  “It’s 
All  Right.” 


(Signed . ) 
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(SERCOMBE’S  PATE1TT.) 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  ETC.,  lime  &  CEMENT 


\ 


\ 

f  .....  .j3.IL.gJLl 

ELEVATION 


SECTION. 


••• 


i/'N 

PLAN  at  A  and  B. 

RDyKNTKGES 

1.  — Easy  and  Cheap  to  Build,  Simple  to  Work,  and  will  last  a  Century.  No  Fire  Bars  to  burn  out,  or  Fl^°^  JIwayS  lUKler 

repair.  No  expensive  Iron  Bands,  Clamps,  Stays,  or  Braces  required,  and  the  yearly  repairs  are  infinite  <  • 

2.  — Any  size  Kiln  can  be  erected,  to  burn  from  30,000  to  260,000  Bricks,  or  30  to  250  tons  of  Lime  or  Cement  PER  week,  am 

it  will  work  Winter  and  Summer  alike. 

3.  — Easy  to  regulate;  in  Single  System  Kilns  from  Three  to  Seven  Chambers,  and  in  Double  System  Kilns  *Ze& or 

Chambers  can  be  burnt  weekly,  according  to  supply  of  Green  Bricks  or  other  Matenal,  as  the  Fne  can  be  Forced 
Slackened.  Chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  10  to  25  tons  each. 

4.  — Bricks  or  other  material,  if  only  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  for  piling,  are  thoroughly  dried  before  f iring.wffh  the 

waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers,  thus  preventing  Goods  from  being  Stained  by  steam,  e  ... . 
to  its  lowest  possible  limit. 

5. — Results  are  guaranteed  to  be  all  Hard  Bricks  or  other  materials  from  Top  to  Bottom,  and  Side  to  Side,  with  75  per  cent,  o 

facing  Brick,  and  absolutely  no  waste;'  any  heat  required  can  be  obtained. 

6. — ECONOMY  IN  FUEL  IS  ASSURED  BY  THERE  BEING  PERFECT  COMBUSTION,  AND  No  SMOKL  W  H  A  ITA  Eh 

FROM  SHAFT,  EVEN  WHEN  FEEDING,  A  RESULT  CLAIMED  BY  NO  OTHER  KILN. 

7  -Cost  of  Fuel ;  2  cwt.  cheapest  Small  Coal  will  thoroughly  burn  1,000  Bricks  to  any  hardness  required  or  one  ton  of  Lime 
or  Cement,  at  a  cost  of  say,  from  6d.  to  Is.  for  Coal,  and  6d.  for  Labor;  and,  if  of  any  convenience,  alternative  Chambers 

of  Bricks,  Lime,  etc.,  can  be  burned. 

I  ()H  IT  1*1.  PARTICULARS  PI.EASE  AI*I»I,V  XO 

SEHCOJVIBE,  osmn  &  UlAHHEfi, 

PO0LE,  DORSET,  ENGLAND. 
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MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED  * 


KILNS 

FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


-w®=: 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES-ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


~  ~ - - — - 

Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 

*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  *  * 

SUCCESSFUL.  ^  DURABLE. 

Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

- AND  NONE  DAMAGED. _ 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  ¥  <8> 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 

Iyou  want. 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 


Box  333, 
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THE  EUDALI  KILN 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


THE  EOWIT-DEAFT .  KILN. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 

phimnpvR  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  peifect  diaft.  loo  mucn  uiaic  is  as  g  , 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

A  t>tt  TTV  TO  TYTRT’CT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burn^fias1^0!  of  a  uniform  burn  In  these  kilns ,  if  the 

in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  “  ^  what  is  better,  n  ne  dm 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give s  that ,  poitioi 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other .  dampers  or  cut- 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  aie  no  inside  dampe 

offs  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built.  ,  ,  , 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  f.^reat  deal  s 
about^'economy  hi  fuel  Sid  Sbor,’’ buTto  unde^sta/d  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-sav 

acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 

O.fueiyu^^VCVbeenH^,^ 

We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  y 

persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

The  tSsthKe5 regutaed’however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 

ttooii  ntlior  nml  thp  kiln  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  feai  about  draft.  .  ,  . 

InVe^ kiffi  great  pare  lias  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 
a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

TYTTR  ABILITY  —Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable 
Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  t^e  ®tJieJhpaJ’^  of  the  fu 
Ttnlpq  nre  ffiven  bv  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  suppoits  to  the  kiln. 

Ikes  -Thei  K  ean  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  u.e 
th ji t-  burn  "from  150  to  950  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  ill  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 


For  further  information,  address 


f>4  Johnston’s  Building. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


W.  A.  EUDALY, 


The  c  l  a  v  -  w  o  h  in  p:  r  . 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


etfcflott  ffil'iHj  iliatittlalni  aa& 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,50$.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want-one  that  has  been  feit  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  day  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together  all  brick  and  tile 
manutacture™  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  use/at  all.  and  when  used  „a’s  left  m  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand  coal  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  Ld  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 

•  wblch  have  su®b  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits:  F  g  on  in  naxes  or  lam 

or  tile1inaIchTne1ryPle  m  COnstruction’  easily  °Perated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran- 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 

d  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties 

capacity  desired18  Pra°tiCally  U°  Umit  t0  the  ranSe  of  work*  U  wiU  feed  a  c™sher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fc  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  tfc  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 

Mention  Clay-Worker.  ^^TTSIKIIEJGrCasr,  •N/rrnTT 


'T  H  ED  CRAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R  • 
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_ ,  H.  CALL  ANY AY, e 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 


WITH 


PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Torn  Tables, 

ann  mil  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  piacnineiy. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 

particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Penfield  7  Ft.  Wet  Pan. 


The  7  ft.  Wet  Pan  above  shown  is  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill  and 
is  the  neatest,  strongest  and  best  Wet  Pan  ever  made.  Send  for  full 
particulars. 

Don’t  forget  that  in  addition  to  Wet  and  Dry  Pans  we  manufacture 
Disintegrators,  Roller  Crushers  and  Pug  Mills,  and  can  furnish  any  cus¬ 
tomer  the  machinery  that  will  best  prepare  his  particular  clay. 

Address, 

J.  Ul.  PEftpiEUD  &  SOfl. 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  H. 


Mention  tne  Clay-Worker. 


The  Liatest  Yet 


In  Clay  working  Machinery  are  the  PENFIELD  IRON  FRAME  WET 
AND  DRY  PANS.  They  are  of  new,  Perfected  designs  and  embody  a 
number  of  valuable  improvements  over  other  machinery  of  this  class. 


Dry  and  Wet 
Pans  are 
a  necessity  in 
properly  prepar¬ 
ing  shale  clay 
such  as  is 


used  for 
Paving  Brick. 


Dry  and  Wet 
Pans 


are  Positively 
The  Best 


Manufactured. 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


if 


The;  C  l  a  y=>  w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 

Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

r 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


k@~When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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«■•  P-  ~  years,  been  „ml!lar  w,th  t„e 

Let  us  makeran  Sfmat^fSf3 ySu.^h^S ' m“y iber^S8°tUkmySf  ima»?n?aJ  'i°  able  tOSead  you  new  and  improved  plans 
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The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfn.  Co. 

Incornorated.  vJ 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  cla  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 


Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

IWR^UpRCTU^Et^S  Op 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers  Tilting 
Turn  Tables.  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,&c. 

- - TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 


Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 


be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


TiffiB  rutoivirtics  *  *  • 

*  .  _  ^ -  -  ««( - ® - 

Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 

pIGpEST  POSSIBLE  SATISFACTION 

to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 

KEEP  IT  IH  MihD. 

That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those_of_ 

any  other  maker. 

THE  BDYHHTBfiES  we  Have 
ill  our 

Paieniefl  Special  Safein  Devices, 

are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  onlyjtobe 

seen  to  be  appreciated. 

- - - 

|gplf  you  have  not  received 


The;  Clay  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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Invitation  to  the  Craft. 


Perfect  familiarity  with  the  trade  to  which  we  cater 
is  much  to  be  desired. 

We  would  like  to  have  our  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  18,000  clayworkers  now  listed  in  this  country  as 
large  as  possible.  To  that  end  we  invite  you  all  to  come 
and  see  us,  and  will  esteem  personal  investigation  and 
correspondence  an  especial  favor.  A  few  hours'  conver¬ 
sation  and  a  personal  inspection  will  give  more  practical 
knowledge  and  confidential  appreciation  of  the  machine 

than  volumes  of  printed  matter  and  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence. 


As  evidence  of  our  familiarity  with  modern  claywork- 
mg  methods,  we  point  to  the  success  of  our  “New  Haven" 
Horizontal  Brick  Machine,  reason  for  which,  no  doubt, 
can  be  traced  to  our  many  years  of  experience  with  brick 
machinery.  Our  brick  machinery  department  has  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  practical  mechanic  of  extensive 


familiarity  with  clayworking  processes. 

Respectfully, 

THE  JIlcLHGON  FOUNDRY  GO., 

(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.)  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

JSIPlf  you  cannot  come,  write  for  the  “Cumulative  Evidence.” 


S 
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THE;  C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  E  R 


The  Deeatur  header*  mfQ.  Co., 

* 

DECHTUR,  ILL..,  u.  S.  7A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 


Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail|a  Specialty. 


Roller  Delivery  Machines,  Capacities  25.000,  50,000  and  100,000  Brick  Per  Day. 

SEIfcTID  FOR  CATA.LOG'D'E. 


Auger  Machines  in  Sizes  to  Suit  the  Following  Capacities :  10,000  to  50,000 

Brick  Per  Bay. 


Th.e  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co, 


Decatur,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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?{!;:«!{!  s 


AND  THE 


\0PP-3MJ£R-'N°PCS. 


PLYMOOTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 

A  Modern  machine  Built  for  Strength  and  Capacity. 

If  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don  t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  pate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


I  Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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Drake  s  Standard  HIhchine  Works, 

O.  T.  PDPS-PLIEZJZ;,  Pbopp,ietob, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


rB  STO;N'E  separator.  ThiS 

them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  isTouglS  and  fiflXwiSi  sToYe?*  5r  y°u  to  parties  using 

Co.  is  running  3  Crushers';  Purington  & BonmB’lo.VrunS  2  Cras’heN™ FT',mTn"ton’  Kimbell  Brick 

Crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher-  Unm  i  w1^  m  ^  ^  -'Ushers,  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Brick  Co  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co  is  runnihig^  rrinhpr1^11^1  Prus*?e.r»  Weckler  Prussing 
Crusher;  M.  My.ers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros  is  runninf  2  fv,!w'  Umon  ®n?k  Co-  is  running  1 
Crushers;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher-  Mvers&Toll  is  nfimfn™??8  ’  ,Fulln?al1  Frick  Co.  is  running  2 
is  running  1  Crusher  ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is’runnlne- 1  >  a  g  1  i  oher, :  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co 

Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John  Basse,  Jr.,  &  Co  ismi  n  r  g  l  CrusheYst^r  &  pUnnhl«  1  Crusher  ;  John 
John  Busse  is  runmg  1  Crusher.  nin*  1  Crusher  ,  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ; 

manSred®* us^VVinfri^  incuned  shaft,  other  than  those 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


Sur^sedCUbyn0P;rnte  °U''  "eW  I",P*'°V<’11  Br‘Ck  a,,<1  T“e  Machiae  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN."  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weikht 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable.  1  y  g  1 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May  Pnrimrton 

&  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others.  1  Y  unngton 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


Hi  Hi. 


i 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Three  different  styles  of  Barrows— Made  of 
best  seasoned  ash. 


Single  or  Double-deck  Truck— Strong  and 
Durable. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices  on  such  supplies  you  may  be 
in  need  of.  Our  prices  are  lower  than  any,  quality  of  goods  considered. 
We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  Kiln  Castings,  Shafting, 

Pullies  and  Belting,  Elevators,  Pug 


HAND  MOLDS  are  made  from  the  Mills,  Etc. 

best  of  material.  • 


Made  any  size  desired. 


-W" rite  for  ©-u.r  1892  Csttal©g"u.e. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  fit  CO. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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»  are  Investigating 

THE  MERITS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MACHINES  ON  THE  MARKET 

co  ztsroT  pail  ; . . 


TO  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE 


(It  is  the  largest  and  strongest  machine  made.  It  does  not  require 

an  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  therefore  it  has 

fully  one-half  less  machinery  to  take  care  of  and  keep  in  repair.  It  has 

one-half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  vertical  machine  and  extra 

pug  mill.  If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  six  perfect  brick  in  each 
mould,  and  every  brick  to  have 


. flSD  SMHWJI  Sflbw'KS 


You  will  buy  the  Potts  Horizontal  Machine. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  only  limited  to  your  facilities 
for  getting  the  clay  to  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  output. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery,  including  the 
latest  improved  Auger  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  street  pavers, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Mold  Sanders,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 


Write  for  Photos  of  our  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Street 
Pavers. 

Oui  new  1892  catalogue  will  be  from  the  press  in  a  few  days  It 
will  pay  you  to  have  it.  y  ' 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


The  Columbian 
Re- Press  you  placed  in  the 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
rHyndman  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent. 
Silica).  We  have  used  a  great 
number  of  presses,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  the  only  one  that  will  handle 
these  brick  carefully  and  exert  the 
necessary  amount  of  pressure.  We 
now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works, 
Hyndman,  Pa. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan ,  Ohio. 


m 


Ji?e  * 

<?oIiimbiap, 

The  only  Power  Re-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sixes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  tine  finished  surfaces ;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  O. 


I  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re-Press 
^could  be  constructed  to  handle' 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Press 
is  doing*  its  work  nicely.  I 
will  certainly  use  three  or  four 
™  more,  for  which  I  will  send  you 
an  order  Monday  to  be  filled  at 
once.  You  can  see  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  press. 

J.J.  Hoblitzell, 

Keystone  Junction,  Pa. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
with  your  Columbian 
Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 
Wm.  McReynolds  &  Son, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Is  built  upon  scientific  principles.  It  embraces  new 
and  living  ideas. 

It  is  neither  a  re-build  of  a  Dry  Press,  nor  a  resurec- 
tion  of  a  discarded  English  Press.  STRICT  I,V 
A  nineteenth  CENTURY  PRESS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  in  daily  use.  Reference  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  yards  of  the  United  States. 


Columbian 
Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  l Forks, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
fin  our  works,  re-pressing' 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
iSt  Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such" how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square,  ’ 
smooth  brick  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness.  We 
l  press  brick  when  they 
[are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
I  unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 

Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection , 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 

/ ndia  napolis , 

Ind. 


Your 

rPower  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
'  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  I 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Brick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
rVitrified  paving  brick ' 

'  were  pressed  on  your 1 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland . 

W.  Fa. 


\ 
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THE  C  LAY-  W  ORKER. 


i  Bueyrus  Briek  Giant  GQaefciine. 


J'lo.  2  Bueypus  Giant  Brick  JVIaehine. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO  __ 

The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 

yianuf  aetui'et's  of  Claytuot»kiny  fnaehinepy, 

Bueypus*  Ohio,  iJ.  S. 

[ Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  ** 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 


TESTIMONIAL*  IiETTEt} 


Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 


Dry-Pan  when  subjected  to  the  seve, 

because  of  its  rigidity  and solidity! We  are pFeaeed with® its work  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thin 

it  than  any  othe?  9  ft!  Dry-Pan  we  know  of  We  like^he  indenendoni  Li.  arg,e  ?creeniPg  capacity;  we  can  grind  more  clay  wit 

affording  easy  access  to  and  certainty  of  oiiin°-  the  step  the  manner  of^idi Ifstlnt th/^rlninS-°n  !t9  P'T!?  sha.ft*  The  hollow  vertical  shai 
Ban  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  ine/perienc^nt^  of  superiority  in  your  Drj 

Yours  very  truly,  *  Canton  Brick  Co. 


®END  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 


IWanufaetupeps  of  Claymonking  Itlaehinery, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Baeyms,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  C  la  v- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


N  E  HI  D  R  Y-  p  a  N 

A11  Iron  and  Steel 

wm  Slam  more  Bougn,  Hara  work,  win  Last  Twice  as  Long,  ana  Pulverize  10  Per  cent,  more  material  man  nog  omer  Pan  of  Same  size. 


The  clay  =  worker 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


•See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  theClay- Worker.] 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


'  £ftUSili££LWE5TLNG.MTJULA 


(N  o  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


The  Clay- worker. 
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SEIST3D  POR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 

See  our  Advertisemen  on  first  cover  page. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


t  \ 


M?  i 


'T  H  K  CLAY- W  O  R  K.  E  R 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

_ manufacturers  and  dealers  in - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pug  Mill,  etc. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  clay. 


Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  an^  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEYST 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata- 

_  logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
an  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired^  Also  furmsh  Engines  Boilers  ShafL 
n  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 

-antes,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind 


'The  Clay- worker. 
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Perfection  Hydraulic  Buck  Press 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 

This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft/ 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran¬ 
ulation.  Brick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  pT^" 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


THE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding-  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FR0NT  VIEW‘  REAR  VIEW. 


Jfx?  (jratf?  DOdBfE  Douyp  Draft  1919 

FOR  BURNING  AI.I.  kinds  ok  ci.ay  wards. 

I  his  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degiee  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent 
^r£  class  Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars.  1  1  ™  •  * 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
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Capacity,  10,000  to  12,000  per  day. 

,  •  -  ~  *■'  ■*  v  '  *  .3*  *  5  ■  - 

i  5,000  to  1 8,000  “ 

20,000  to  25,000  u  “ 

30,000  to  36,000  “  “ 

40,000  to  50,000  “  “ 


<< 


<  < 


We  have  what  you  want.  Come  and  see  us.  Our  Works  are 

worth  visiting.  Our  Process  is  simple  and  perfect.  We  guarantee 
results. 

NotHing  is  loo  good  for  oor  Customers.  Hat's  our  motto. 

In  fitting  up  more  than  200  plants,  on  the  Dry  Process,  we  have 
learned  many  things.  Our  Customers  get  the  benefits  of  our  experience, 
without  money  and  without  price. 


CHISHOLM,  BOTH  &  WHITE. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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0.  U/l?iti)ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  is  Tons 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day 


The  CLAY- Worker. 
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THE  NEW  ANDRUS  BRICK  PRESS. 


ALPH.  AYMOND,  Vice  Pres. 


JNO.  B.  SIMMONS,  Seo’y. 


JNO.  PFAFP,  Supt. 


HENRY  ANGERT,  Pres. 

OFFICE  OFl©J« 

St.  Chatties  Pressed  Buiek  Co., 

MA”NUEACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING  BRICK 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Works  and  Office:  Fifth  St.,  near  Wabash  Depot.  /  / 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Esq.,  Gen’l  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  Iowa.: 

Dear  Sir  lour  letter  requesting  our  opinion  of  your  Fifteen  Ton  Four  Mold  Press  after  «  season’s  n  o  ;  h  .  t,  ■ 
to  purchasing  your  press  we  carefully  examined  the  heavv  uresses  h.iilf  Wh  it ’  ,  ^ea.son  s  use,  is  at  hand.  Prior 

Andrus  Four  Mold  Press,  and  we  are  nleased  to  «qv  that  1  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  decided  upon  the 

The  press  has  run  the  "  faV°’'  °f  **  And™  *"-• 

a  capacity  of  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  thousand  with  ease  The  simnlicitv  of  it.p  V  ~  a  a  l)iessllre,  and  can  be  run  to 

its  work  without  friction  or  jar,  and  with soTt  1^00,1 ^  for  renairs  m.tel  h  ?S  -and  tl>e  sm00thness  with  which  it  does 

pleased,  at  any  time,  to  sho^  the  preS  to  *"  ’K^hT  °Pm10”’  *  m<"*  ”»  *> 

St.  Louis  onTWabashMlway.reSSed  Br‘°k  C°’8  WMkS  ar6  Wabash  R  R  deP»‘  at  8‘-  Charles,  Mo.  One  houri  ril  from 


***  OFFICE  OF  #-<- 


M1 . 1  ; . ™ . . . —♦ - 

oberly  Brick,  1  iling  and  Earthenware  Co., 


•  s 


->»» 


occccaoceueocceueea 

Robert  Little, 

President. 

H.  P.  Jennings, 

Treasurer- 

J.  Sandison, 

Gen’l  Manager. 

C.  H.  Chamblin,  ' 
a  Secretary. 

L j 

MR.  H.  0.  WHITNEY,  Keokuk,  la. 

Dear  Sir— Enclosed  please  find  our  draft  for  balance  on  machine.  We  have  got  the  new  15  ton  machine  in  oneration 
and  are  well  pleased.  It  does  the  work  to  our  entire  satisfaction  and  we  will  he  pleased  to  show  any  one  the  machine  at  work 

Yours  very  respectfully, _ MOBERLY  BRICK  CO.,  C.  H.  Chamblin,  Sec’y.  ' 

J.  C.  HUBINGER,  President. 


IJoberlij,  Ho.,  Parch  12th,  1892. 


OKFGICED 


W  M.  WEISMANN,  Manager. 

KEOKUK  BRICK  S  TILE  CO. 

H.  0.  WHITNEY,  General  Agent  Andrus  Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  la.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Sept.  26,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  we  are  pleased  to  state,  that  the  new  15  ton,  4-mold,  Andrus  Press  purchased  from 
you  is  doing  most  excellent  work,  and  has  fulfilled  your  guarantee  in  every  respect.  We  have  made  easily ’twenty  thousand 
good  pressed  bricks  in  ten  hours  ran  and  the  press  is  capable  of  making  25  to  80  thousand  such  bricks  in  ten  hours  run  ^The 

lrvngwhS1^F  K  y’ian  aT  ’  71  Ti  8  -PreSS  d°e-S  itS  WOrk’  commends  t0  any  one  who  understands  first-class  machin¬ 

ery.  We  will  be  pleased  to  show  this  press  in  operation  to  your  patrons  at  anytime.  Respectfully, 

WM.  WEISSMAN,  Gen’l  Manager  Keokuk  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 


Our  new  15  Ton  4- Mold  Press  can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  at  any  of  the  above  points,  also  at  new  works 
ot  Anthony  Ittner,  Belleville,  Ill.,  and  at  all  times  at  our  Factory,  Keokuk,  Iowa  We.  also  build  Presses  of  less 
weight  and  capacity,  all  of  the  very  latest  and  best  design. 

We  have  sold  more  Presses  that  have  given  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  than  any  other  con¬ 
cern.  Our  terms  are  liberal  and  we  guarantee  our  Presses  fully. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 


’.  WHITIMEY,  GENERAL  AGENT 


Keokuk,  la. 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

^  ZESZECO^XD  -CT3STEQXJ^.I--EID  I 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  Yours  of  31st  ult.  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  in  constant  operation  for  more  than 
a  year.  During  that  time  it  has  done  its 
work  very  satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we 
are  working  with  a  material  resembling 
cement  rock,  which  has  absolutely  no 
binding  properties.  In  spite  of  this  the 
bricks  are  solid  and  have  strength  enough 
to  allow  piling  about  fifteen  rods  high,  as 
our  bricks  are  9x4)^x2-in.  in  size,  the 
weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite  large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 
Supt.  Steel  Depart 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24tli 
at  hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  every  particular.  It  runs  easily,  re¬ 
quires  no  particular  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  manipulate  it,  is  always  ready 
to  run  and  makes  brick  much  more  per¬ 
fect  than  any  other  semi-dry  machine  I 
ever  saw.  As  you  know  it  was  after  many 
trials  of  nearly  all  the  dry  and  semi-dry 
brick  machines  that  I  decided  to  try  the 
Whittaker,  and  after  a  trial  of  five  month? 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  Whit 
taker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  material  is 
the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of  any 
I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  ma¬ 
chines  were  tested  with  our  own  material, 
and  I  will  say  that  there  was  but  one 

other  machine  that  could  handle  it  at  all 

—all  others  failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick 
of  it.  Would  say,  also,  that  I  put  a  green 
man  on  to  run  it  and  have  had  no  trouble 
whatever.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  as 
you  say,  “The  best  in  the  world. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of 
how  we  liked  the  second  machine  we 
ordered  of  you,  would  say  we  are  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Machines  in  every 
respect,  for  we  have  run  them  two  seasons 
and  yet  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
them.  Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 

C.  Y.  Graham,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mold,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a 
year,  and  the  single  since  last  June,  and 
both  are  in  first-class  order,  and  have  been 
run  without  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both 
machines  produce  a  first-class  brick,  v  ell 
bounded,  very  dense  and  strong, hard  and 
sharp  corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and 
no  appearance  of  granulation.  We  would 
most  cheerfully  recommend  the  “Whit¬ 
taker”  to  any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reli¬ 
able  and  first-class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 
Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  ha? 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not 
only  made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition, 
has  never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been 
no  expense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  as  a  good  and  durable 
machine.  The  Fish  Brick  Company, 

Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
dry  press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We 
consider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most 
economical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in 
use.  We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  this  machine  in  order  at  our  yards. 
We  consider  the  brick  manufactured  by 
your  machine  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  brick  manufactured  by  any 
other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 

By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  last  season  have  given  us 
entire  satisfaction,  and  we  contemplate 
putting  in  the  fourth  machine  by  the  first 
of  May,  or  as  soon  as  we  can  arrange  for 
same.  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  January  1,  1889. 

Dear  Sir:— Having  worked  your  ma. 
chinery  in  our  yard  here  for  past  two 
seasons,  we  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  those  contemplating  the 
manufacture  of  brick  as  being  a  first-class 
machine  in  every  respect.  The  machine 
requires  very  little  power  to  run  it;  it  is 
very  easy  to  manipulate  and  take  care  of ; 
and  has  never  been  any  expense  to  us  for 
repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded  and 
free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the  Whit-  . 
taker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 


Office  of  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:— After  operating  the  Whit¬ 
taker  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machine  for  two 
years,  and  having  quite  an  experience 
with  other  semi-dry  brick  machines,  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  the  Whittaker 
Machine  over  any  other  machine  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  perfect  brick  in  density,  hard¬ 
ness  of  corners  and  edges,  and  in  uniform 
surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Alsip, 

Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Helfricli  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for 
two  seasons,  and  we  can  justly  say  that 
the  machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to 
our  entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no 
breakage  whatever,  this  means  no  expense 
for  repairs  or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine 
is  always  ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  of 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine.  Yours  respectfully, 

Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and 
most  durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

C.  Steinmayer,  Manager. 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIEIRIMIS  LEBEEAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN. 


T.  DWIGHT  IVES, 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4tli  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

andWisconsTi.  ^  °f  MississW  River  including  Minnesota 


NOTE  THIS  IS 
A 

Waterous  Grip  Pulley 

Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bid’s,  St.  Louis,  1*10. 

Aqents  for  Canada,  YfBTEROUS  EN61RE  WORKS  CO., 

3  Brantford,  Canada. 
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The  Simpson  brick  press 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE, 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


713  Lewis  Blk.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS!  PERFORATED-EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY  GRINDER; 


4*  A 

MV 

WmSLSfi 

ST. 
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Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 

...e  -•  being  «  „d 

openness  of  framing  and  constrnction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine8,,  e«,llv  ”kl“g  s.tram'  2-  Th»  great  simplicity  and 

ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press  to  a  minimum'  a  °p  lns?ect'on’.  Iu*>rication  and  adjust- 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed  which  a  4  Brick  Machi  ne81"8  5  each  r6voIut|on  of 

of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  m^de  in  a  ?ew  min"  tes“toe  '  ^  adjUst”e"‘ 

also  Engines  buBd  dZStuds  2  a”d  Hollers, 

Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants  Coal  and  Minorai  mi  •  A‘  .  oa  Machinery  and  bteam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines 

Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings’and  machinery.  Any  further  “formSiofihferfX’S’v^811''8  TraVeIerS'  Cranes  and 

pressecl  briclTthan  anVcityTn  the^vorld^'lIere'you^ii'see'aU  of't'he  dHfe  e°t^  "T  ““  L,°”-  St'  Lddia  “at«  -ore 

buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  jhemsetes  wSch  mZinTdoL  tL  bed  v  (r°?meS  'n  Pri°“CaI  0P"atlM>-  And  it  will  pay 

Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  starred  Mly  1,  wATne^ p“d h£ Zl  ^  "T'"  ~ 

cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes-30  000  canaeitv  and  Z  !  ,7  6’00t°:000  good  bnc*>  with  little  or  no 

brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  teTtany clay sent 2 ns See  nf  1’  ^  s“  a]1,macbiue>  ^  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 

For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address  7  PrOVlded  the  Sender  P’W8  the  height  chaiges. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 

St.  Louis 
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INCORPORATED  1875. 


Iron  C fc.  Machine  Works 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

Ctt  '  » 


Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


THE  clay  -  w  o  r  k  k  k  . 


STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disin  e 
Ztor  ior  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust 
fhe  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disin  egra  or  . 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows . 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  WiS  Milwaukee  Co  sf  LoZ,  Mo^-S  Sines'*’  ^ 

H  C  Sf' °0HyNa°riicB»B0rick  *  WMte,  Chicago,  1,1. 

H.  C.  Uillick,  St.  “  y  chattanooEa.  Tenn.  Co  Knoxville.  Term. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  27,  189b 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.:  . 

Dfar  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  Vas  set  up  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
Intended  fo^'in  Ja^  We^have  had  no  repairs  toitthis^on. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.:  . 

Dfar  Snr— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


iT.r^cV^Swcf.r!t“df. 

we  have 

v  6  Per  G.  W.  Adams. 

Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  fit  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

NOTICE.- In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties, 
trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 


and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
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s  Little’s  Patent  steam  Jacket, 


,  OK  CI.AY  PULVERISERS. 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams’  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
a11  these  evils.  It  is  Little’s  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 

forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  worked  directly^mThe  btrY b^ifif' “  T\ f  ? 
cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmakins?  Bv  tho  nf  1  ,.  }  .  .  b  nk’  but  lfc  ^  preferable  to 

Pulverizer  or  Elevator  Bod,  and,  therefore,  no  dry  press  brickmaker  can  afford^dn  m"  ?•.“  to  choke  the 

Patented  J890.  Other  patents  pending.  br.ckmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value. 
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WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS;  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale, 
WILLIAMS  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 


in 


9 
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ED.  H.  CALL  AW  AY,  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 


WITH 


PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tallies, 

and  full  Dryer  Eguipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  maclfinery. 

SYRACUSE)  NEW  YORK. 


PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 


We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 

particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  ‘‘old  timers’  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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the  Clay-  W  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only 
brick  dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late 
improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  5°  Per  cent., 

so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work 
and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and 

prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties: 


E  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  D.yas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 
Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.  . 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

H.  Kanne  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utah  Mfg.  &  Bldg.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 
Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich,  drying  stiff  mud  brick 
Benton  Harbor  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Harbor  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 
Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co,  Detroit,  Mich,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark,  drying  paving  brick. 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co,  New  Brighton,  Pa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co,  New  Brighton,  Pa,  drying  paving  brick 
John  Porter  Co,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va,  drying  paving  brick 
Ottawa  Fire  Clav  and  Brick  Co,  Ottawa,  Ill,  drying  paving  brick, 

Standard  Brick  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Weber- Lebahn  Brick  Co,  Chicago,  Ill,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  drying  stiff  mud  and  building  brick. 
Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co,  Salem,  O,  drying  paving  brick 
Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brie  . 
Davenport  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co,  Davenport,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 
Shawmut  Clav  Mfg.  Co,  Ridgway,  Pa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co,  drying  fire-proofing. 

Grottoes  Company,  Shendun,  Va,  drying  stiff  mud  brick  Adairs, 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Ihird  Ave. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  SPECIMEN  OP  GERMAN  BRICK 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  design  which  we  publish  herewith 
is  of  a  brick  bank  and  office  building, 
in  the  little  city  of  Halberstadt,  Germany! 
A  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  de¬ 
sign  will  indicate 
how  fully  brick 
may  be  e  m  - 
ployed  in  a  first- 
class  architectur¬ 
al  structure.  We 
seeliere  columns, 
round  and  octag¬ 
onal,  frieze,  arch¬ 
itrave  and  other 
features  carried 
out  wholly  and 
consistently  in 
brick.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  meas¬ 
urably  imitate 
any  design  that 
may  be  made  in 
brick,  but  doing 
it  in  an  artistic 
and  perfectly 
natural  way  is 
quite  a  different 
affair.  I  n  t  h  i  s 
Ha  1  b  erstad  t 
building  it  could 
uot  be  said  that 
any  particular 
effort  had  been 
made  to  use 
brick  rather  than 
some  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Brick,  in 
this  structure, 
appears  to  be  the 
natural  material, 
not  alone  from 
the  standpoint 
of  design  and 
appearance,  but 
constructively. 

Here  is  a  build¬ 
ing  that  has  been 
in  use  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years 
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It  is,  constructively,  good;  no  fault  may 
be  found  with  it.  If  the  design  had 
been  forced  and  the  forms  warped  to 
suit  the  material  used,  it  would  show  in 
the  construction ;  it  would  show  defects. 
We  would  see  where  it  was  beginning 


A  GERMAN  BANK  AND  OFFICE  BUILDING. 


to  let  down.  Not  so  here,  however. 

These  people  do  not  use  brick  simply 
for  the  sake  of  using  that  material. 
They  are  not  making  an  advertisement 
of  ornamental  brick  work,  or  brick  pat¬ 
terns.  They  use  brick  in  these  forms 

because  it  is  less 
e  x  p  e  n  s  i  ve,  be¬ 
cause  they  can 
get  good  brick 
easier  than  they 
can  get  good 
stone.  This  is  a 
good  and  highly 
justifiable  reas¬ 
on  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  this 
material.  One 
sees,  in  many 
sections  of  the 
world,  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick  pat¬ 
terns,  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  a 
discredit  to  the 
clayworker.  We 
see  incongruous 
designs,  wild 
mixtures  of  ev¬ 
erything  which 
may  be  done  in 
brick— a  kind  of 
brick  gymnast¬ 
ics.  There  seems 
to  be  no  settled 
purpose,  unless 
it  be  to  do  every¬ 
thing— to  show 
a  variety  without 
consistency. 
How  often  do  we 
see  one  kind  of 
a  panel  here,  and 
a  different  kind 
somewhere  else; 
a  stringcourse  of 
a  kind  on  one 
fi  o  o  r,  another 
kind  on  another; 
variety  without 
reason;  differen¬ 
ces  without  con- 
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sistency,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  ruinous  to  good  design.  We  have 
buildings  of  that  kind  in  our  own  city ; 
designs  in  which  there  are  neither  rest 
nor  repose. 

In  publishing  this  design  and  the 
description  which  goes  with  it,  I  wish 
particularly  to  impress  the  idea  that 
ornamental  brick  patterns,  or  brick  con¬ 
struction,  which  are  out  of  the  usual 
line,  should  not  be  considered  or  thought 
of  excepting  in  a  proper  rational  spirit. 
Brick  design  which  is  merely  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  variety  does  not  reflect  credit 
to  the  brickmaker  or  the  architect,  and 
does  not  secure  favorable  public  opinion. 

A  few  good  designs  like  this  one  would 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  of  good  or¬ 
namental  brick  building.  It  is  not  a 
pretentious  design.  It  has  practically 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  novelty, 
but  it  is  straightforward,  sensible  and 
artistic. 

A  very  eminent  architect  has  said 
that  the  proper  solution  of  any  building 
problem  always  appears  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  one  possible ;  that  when  one  labors 
over  a  design  for  days  and  weeks,  and 
produces  the  correct  thing,  the  result 
looks  so  straightforward,  so  proper  and 
so  simple,  that  he  is  provoked  that  he 
did  not  think  of  doing  it  that  way  at 
first.  It  is  true  in  art  design  as  in  other 
things,  that  success  rests  on  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  and  that  the  geneial 
tendency  of  the  world’s  work  is  in  sim¬ 
plification. 

It  is  not  alone  the  general  outline  and 
ordinary  treatment  from  standpoint  of 
outline  which  makes  this  building  a 
success.  One  might  take  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  outline,  construct  it  less  carelessly 
with  respect  to  details,  and  have  an 
artistic  failure.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  mouldings  and  the  decorative  work, 
we  find  that  the  hand  of  the  artist  is 
shown  in  their  fineness  and  delicacy,  so 
that  we  have,  not  alone  beauty  of  outline, 
care  for  constructive  details,  study  of  the 
mass,  but  also  a  fine  distinguishing  feel¬ 
ing  for  little  things ;  hence,  a  complete 
and  consistent  design.  Such  buildings 
do  much  for  the  general  advancement 
of  all  things  architectural,  and  reflects 
great  credit  to  the  art  of  brick  building. 


THE  EDITOR’S  SWEETHEART. 


The  editor’s  sweetheart’s  eyes  are  bright, 

As  she  dons  her  dainty  dress 
And  smooth  the  waist  and  hooks  it  tight, 

For  her  lover  is  coming  to  see  her  to-night, 
And  her  form  is  going  to  press. 

— New  York  Press. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 

IN  GENERAL. 

ARD  burned  brick,  such  as  are  best 
suited  for  paving  are  the  product 
of  chemical  and  mechanical 
changes  under  great  heat.  They  may 
be  considered  as  similar  to  igneous  rock, 
lava  or  cinder. 

This  is  a  safe  statement  because  of 
the  great  diversity  of  forms  under 
which  these  things  appear.  Good  pav¬ 
ing  brick  may  be  considered  as  practi¬ 
cally  indestructible  since  they  are  not 
acted  upon  to  any  degree  appreciable 
by  air,  water  or  such  acids  and  disin¬ 
tegrating  influences  as  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  street. 

Common  building  brick  are  quite 
unfit  for  the  purposes  as  they  soon 
show  the  effects  of  wear,  but  good  hard 
brick  made  of  the  proper  material  are 
giving  general  satisfaction  and  have 
done  so  for  the  last  century  in  Holland. 

A  good  paving  brick  should  be 
homogeneous  and  dense.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  can  only  be  obtained  by 
thoroughly  preparing  the  clay  and 
forming  the  brick  under  great  pressure. 
They  should  be  hard,  tough,  tenacious, 
strong  and  as  nearly  impervious  to  water 
as  possible.  These  conditions  can  only 
be  obtained  by  using  a  clay  containing 
suitable  ingredients,  and  by  burning  it 
properly  and  carefully  annealing  after 
the  burning  is  done. 

SIZE  AND  FORM. 

Some  manufacturers  have  made 
paving  brick  with  edges  rounded  off 
thinking  to  make  better  footholds  for 
horses  and  to  prevent  the  corners  from 
chipping.  There  are  objections  to  this 
practice,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  its  uselessness  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  brick  pavements  are  not  slip¬ 
pery,  and  the  seams  between  the  brick 
as  ordinarily  made  are  distinct  and 
marked  enough,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  experience,  to  furnish  all 
necessary  footholds.  As  a  remedy  for 
or  preventative  of  chipping  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  objectionable  than  beneficial 
since  it  introduces  the  feature  that  it  is 
intended  to  remove,  that  is  the  deficient 
or  imperfect  corner  and  thus  in  a 
measure  destroys  the  smoothness  of  the 
pavement.  Another  objection  to  round¬ 
ing  the  corners  is  found  in  the  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  brick  to  be  found  in 
every  kiln  that  are  not  properly  or 
sufficiently  burned  to  make  good  pavers. 


In  this  is  found  a  good  reason  for 
making  paving  brick  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  those  of  ordinary  building 
brick.  Many  manufacturers  have  as¬ 
pired  to  make  large  paving  blocks  but 
the  practice  is  probably  not  profitable 
to  the  manufacturer,  nor  are  the  blocks 
likely  to  give  satisfactien  in  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Great  difficulty  is  met  in  drying 
and  burning  large  blocks  properly,  they 
find  no  market  if  not  properly  burned, 
as  they  can  not  be  put  to  any  other 
use. 

Being  of  an  odd  size  and  shape  they 
can  only  be  secured  from  one  place. 
The  supply  may  be  limited.  A  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  met  in  getting  pieces  for 
repairs  in  after  years,  and  they  furnish 
fewer  seams  and  a  more  unsatisfactory 
footing  for  horses,  besides  being  more 
liable  to  break  and  tip  out  of  position. 

Orders  for  paving  brick  are  usually 
large,  and  are  given  with  short  notice, 
and  are  required  to  be  filled  within  a 
short  time,  thus  over  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  manufacturer  of  special  forms  and 

sizes. 

COLOR. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  the  paving  brick  made 
are  of  a  dark  color  it  is  by  no  means 
true  that  this  dark  color  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  all  brick  suitable  for  paving, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  condemn 
brick  for  paving  purposes  simply  because 
of  their  color. 

All  clays  change  color  more  or  less  in 
burning,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
clay  has  been  burned  is  indicated  by 
the  different  shades  and  tints.  Since 
different  clays  take  on  different  colors 
no  particular  color  can  be  taken  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  burning  of 
all  clays. 

GLAZE. 

The  glazing  of  brick  to  be  used  for 
paving  is  objectionable  and  should  be 
discouraged.  A  glazed  surface  adds 
nothing  to  the  value  of  paving  brick 
but  is  open  to  several  objections.  It 
tends  to  make  the  brick  slippery  by 
destroying  the  velvety  surface,  changes 
the  color  and  makes  them  appear  harder 
burned  than  they  really  are.  It  fills 
cracks  and  smooths  the  surface  thus 
adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  brick, 
and  tends  to  deceive  the  eye  without 
adding  to  the  quality.  Glazing  must 
not  be  confounded  with  vitrification  and 
hard  burning.  While  a  clay  that  will, 
if  required,  take  a  salt  glaze  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  good  paving  brick,  the 
value  does  not  lie  in  the  glaze  but  in 
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the  characteristics  of  the  clay  as  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  possioility  of  taking  the 
glaze. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKINO 
No.  63. 

BY.  B.  BBICK. 


SETTING  UP  MACHINERY. 

N  setting  up  your  brick  machine,  or 
crushers,  puggers  or  disintegrators, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  good 
solid  foundation;  go  down  to  solid  clay, 
if  there,  for  a  bottom.  Then  put  in  a 
heavy  brick  wall,  well  laid  in  lime  mor¬ 
tar  or  cement;  place  upon  this; 
heavy  oakj^timbers.  Have  these 
plumb,  square  and  level,  and  bolt 
the  machinery  firmly  to  these  tim¬ 
bers.  You  will  not  only  have 
them  right  at  the  beginning,  but 
they  will  rerpain  that  way. 

A  machine  may  be  plumb  and 
exactly  in  line  at  the  start,  but 
without  a  good  and  sufficient 
foundation  one  part  will  settle, 
and  the  gears,  and  journals  and 
bolts,  become  strained,  and  bear¬ 
ings  out  of  line.  This  causes  un¬ 
necessary  wear,  and  requires  more 
power  to  drive  them.  This  want 
of  good  foundations,  and  the  bad 
results  that  follow,  is  the  main 
cause  of  unusual  wear  and  break¬ 
age.  The  same  advice  will  apply 
to  line  shaft.  It  must  be  put  up 
level  and  straight,  and  trestles 
placed  on  foundations  so  it  may 
remain  right.  Machines  and  line 
shafts  must  be  in  line,  in  order  to 
have  belts  run  on  center  of  pul¬ 
leys.  When  they  are  once  in  line 
and  on  proper  foundations,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  to  keep  them  so. 

The  next  point  is  proper  daily 
care  of  machinery.  All  bearings  must 
be  lubricated  well  to  keep  them  from 
heating  and  wearing.  In  many  places 
the  compression  cup  and  jelly-like  lub¬ 
ricant  for  them,  are  economical  and 
reliable.  Another  thing  to  do,  is  to  keep 
all  bolts  tight.  Don’t  allow  a  bearing  to 
run  loose  in  a  box;  take  out  the  liners 
and  keep  the  cap  tight  and  rebabbitt 
when  necessary. 

When  your  machine  makes  any  unusu¬ 
al  noise,  try  to  find  the  cause.  If  you  can¬ 
not,  at  first  opportunity  examine  the 
bearings  and  cog  gear  and  you  will  find 
bolts  loose,  or  some  bearing  running  dry 
and  wearing.  All  boxes  and  cog  gear 
should  be  protected  by  sheet  iron  covers 


than  to  use  them.  They  will  wander 
about  with  a  troubled  countenance,  look¬ 
ing  carefully  for  some  tool,  and  hoping 
just  as  earnestly  that  it  could  not  be 
found  for  a  half  hour  at  least. 

The  making  of  bricks  should  begin  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  practicable.  The 
bricks,  during  first  season,  must  be  dried 
by  natural  heat  and  air,  and  burned  in 
temporary  or  casing  kilns.  This  can  be 
done  very  well  first  year.  Any  bricks 
damaged  by  rain  while  drying  can  be 
put  into  the  kiln,  and  when  burned  can 
be  piled  aside  for  use  in  building  artifi¬ 
cial  dryers  and  permanent  kilns,  and 
any  bricks  damaged  in  the  arches  by 
burning  in  the  casing  kiln  can  be  uti¬ 
lized  in  the  same  manner.  In  our 
next  article  we  will  offer  some 
advice  about  settling,  casing  and 
burning  a  kiln  with  temporary 
walls  or  casing. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  KILNS. 

|  T  is  not  our  purpose  to  indicate  a 
1  particular  kiln  as  the  best  for 
making  _  tile,  but  suggest  two  or 
three  points  that  kilns  should  pos¬ 
sess  to  be  successful  in  burning 
good  ware. 

1st.  A  kiln  should  be  substan¬ 
tially  built,  with  good  thick  walls, 
resting  on  solid  foundations — walls 
so  thick  that  the  outside  temper¬ 
ature  will  not  effect  the  burn _ 

substantial,  that  they  may  last 
for  years.  It  is  wise  economy. 

2nd.  The  kiln  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  distribute  the 
heat  equally  through  the  ware: 
Besides,  there  should  be  provision 
for  controlling,  or  changing  the 
heat  currents,  if  the  necessity 
should  arise,  so  as  to  increase 
the  degree  of  heat  where  it  is 
desired  and  decrease  it  at  some 
other  point,  or  hold  the  heat  at  pleasure. 

3rd.  Economy  of  fuel  is  impoitant, 
but  economy  at  this  point  at  the  expense 
of  poor  burns  should  be  avoided.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  requires  heat 
to  bake  the  ware,  and  heat  is  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  of  some  kind. 
The  most  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  is 
an  important  question,  a  subject  de¬ 
manding  much  thought,  close  observa¬ 
tion  and  much  care.  We  have  much 
yet  to  learn  at  this  point. 

Lastly,  every  burner  should  study  to 
show  himself  approved  in  handling  a 
kiln  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  get 
the  best  results — not  tinkering  with  it, 
but  in  giving  the  work  his  best  thought, 
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a  most  convenient  thing  to  have,  and  does 
not  cost  much.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
simple  repairing  that  can  be  done  quick¬ 
ly  and  cheaply  at  the  works,  and  tools 
necessary  to  do  it  should  be  purchased 
and  made  part  of  your  plant  equipment. 

It  is  not  the  first  cost  of  these  tools,  so 
much  as  losing  and  carelessly  breaking 
them  that  makes  them  expensive.  A 
tool  house,  then,  with  lock  and  key,  is 
necessary,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
that  should  be  built,  and  all  tools  when 
not  in  use  should  be  kept  therein.  They 
will  not  only  last  longer,  but  much  val¬ 
uable  time,  often  lost  in  hunting  for 
tools,  is  saved.  There  are  some  men 
that  would  much  rather  hunt  for  tools 


from  clay  and  dust.  Most  modern  ma¬ 
chines  are  thus  protected.  A  cheap 
grade  of  oil  will  answer  for  line  shaft 
and  machine  bearings,  but  for  engine, 
good  engine  oil  should  be  used  and  for 
cylinders  the  best  grade  of  cylinder  oil 
is  cheapest.  J ust  here,  will  say,  that  it 
is  also  necessary  to  have  a  skillful  engi¬ 
neer  to  apply  the  oil  and  to  keep  all  the 
parts  in  order;  he  should  also  see  that 
all  machinery,  as  well  as  his  engine, 
receives  proper  attention.  He  should 
have  a  forge  and  anvil  and  do  simple 
jobs  of  smithing,  such  as  welding  or 
straightening  bolts  and  rods.  This  often 
saves  valuable  time,  as  well  as  money. 

A  stock  and  dies  for  thread  cutting  is 
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and  close  observation,  as  well  as  muscu¬ 
lar  effort. 

No  burner  should  be  content  to  fill 
up  the  fires,  then  sit  down  and  chew  his 
tobacco  until  they  need  to  be  filled  again, 
without  so  much  as  giving  a  thought  to 
the  business.  A  good  burner  is  another 
important  point  in  the  use  of  a  kiln. — 
Drainage  Journal. 


BRICK  PAVEMENTS  IN  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA. 

STREET  paving  has  been  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  municipal  authorities 
for  years.  Th  is  is  especially  the  case  with 
streets  in  the  suburbs.  It  has  not  been 
an  easy  task  to  find  a  material,  combin¬ 
ing  utility  and  cheapness,  which  would 
prove  alike  satisfactory  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  residents.  However  satis¬ 
factory  the  Belgian  block  may  be  as 
a  material  for  the  heavily  travelled 
avenues  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  unsuited 
to  the  outlying  districts,  notwithstanding 
the  not  unreasonable  first  cost  of  paving 
and  the  minimum  expense  of  keeping 
such  a  street  in  repair.  Streets  so  paved 
are  objectionable  from  the  noise  created 
through  svagon  wheels  rolling  over  their 
uneven  surfaces,  their  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
clean. 

At  first  thought  macadam  seems  the 
perfection  of  paving.  Its  first  cost,  which 
averages  $1.85  a  square  yard,  including 
block  gutters,  appears  reasonable,  and 
when  newly  laid,  it  is  smooth,  pleasant 
fo  drive  over  and  easy  on  horses.  But  a 
•little  experience  with  this  kind  of  paving 
has  taught  most  people  that,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  in  some  climates,  it 
is  utterly  unfit  for  that  of  Philadelphia 
as  a  permanency,  no  matter  how  well 
laid.  Unless  persistently  sprinkled,  the 
dust  arising  therefrom  in  summer  is 
almost  unbearable,  and  in  spring  and 
autumn  this  dust  is  converted  into  a  dis¬ 
agreeably  pasty  mud.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Macadam  roads  wear  out  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  is  estimated  in 
less  than  fifteen  years  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs,  if  made  as  needed,  will  exceed  the 
first  cost  of  building.  On  this  account 
Councils  will  now  rarely  authorize  a 
macadam  road  unless  the  property  own¬ 
ers  along  its  line  give  bond  £o  not  only 
pay  all  the  cost,  including  intersections, 
but  to  keep  it  in  repair  thereafter,  and  to 
pay  their  proportion  for  an  improved 
pavement  when  that  may  be  or¬ 
dered. 


Of  late  years  two  other  materials,  sheet 
asphaltum  and  vitrified  brick,  have  been 
considered,  and  tried  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Each  has  its  ardent  sup¬ 
porters,  but  there  seems  some  doubt 
whether  sheet  asphaltum,  as  laid  in  this 
city,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  the  best  pavement  to  put  down. 
Outside  the  first  cost,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  for  Belgian  block,  there  are 
complaints  of  it  from  many  sources.  In 
wet  or  frosty  weather  it  becomes  so  slip¬ 
pery  as  to  be  difficult  for  horses  to  keep 
their  footing.  Its  substance  is  such 
that  ammonia,  lime  and  even  water  will 
rot  it,  rendering  frequent  and  costly  re¬ 
pairs  necessary;  nearly  as  costly,  in  fact, 
as  macadam.  From  these  objections 
vitrified  brick  seems  to  be  comparatively 
free.  Not  only  does  it  present  as  hand¬ 
some  an  appearance  as  sheet  asphaltum  , 
but  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  noiseless 
as  that  material.  Neither  does  frost  or 
rain  appear  to  hinder  a  horse  from  trav¬ 
elling  over  it  easily  and  safely.  As  far 
as  can  be  learned,  in  every  case  where 
streets  have  been  paved  with  vitrified 
bricks— and  there  are  many  in  West 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown,  besides 
some  in  other  wards,  it  has  met  with 
universal  popular  approval.  As  it  has 
been  less  than  five  years  since  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia, 
there  is  no  data  as  to  what  the  cost  of 
repairs  will  be,  but  from  the  evidence  of 
other  cities  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
where  it  has  been  in  use  for  many  years, 
the  cost  of  keeping  such  streets  in  order 
is  less  than  for  any  other  material  ever 
used  in  those  sections  except  Belgian 
blocks 

The  first  cost  of  laying  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  which  ranges  from  $1.90  to  $2.20 
a  square  yard,  but  little  more  than  that  • 
of  macadam  and  much  less  than  Belgian 
block  or  sheet  asphaltum,  is  another 
strong  argument  in  its  favor.  From  the 
appearance  of  most  of  the  streets  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  paved  with 
brick,  a  stranger  would  suppose  they 
had  been  just  completed,  and  they 
really  seem  as  though  they  would  not 
need  a  dollar  expended  on  them  for 
repairs  in  many  years.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  it,  this  pavement  would  seemingly 
be  not  only  the  most  desirable  pave¬ 
ment  for  the  suburbs,  but  worth  try¬ 
ing  extensively  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
city,  as  it  was  been  successfully  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  the  heart 
of  Antwerp,  and  in  many  cities  of  Hol¬ 
land  for  over  a  century. — Ledgei. 


ARTIFICIAL  DRYING. 

*BY  MAX  WOLFF. 

IN  all  the  various  channels  which  go  to 
make  up  the  brick  trade  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  so  important  and 
so  little  known  of  as  the  subject  of  per¬ 
fect  drying.  This  subject,  which  your 
convention  has  assigned  to  me  and 
to  which  I  feel  honored  to  respond  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  very  best  men 
in  the  business,  and  to-day  we  are  all  as 
anxious  to  secure  a  correct  solution  of 
the  problem  as  we  were  years  ago.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  state  in  this  short 
paper  the  many  and  varied  reasons  for 
the  drying  of  brick.  It  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  for  one  moment  by  any  fair- 
minded  man  but  that  the  day  of  sun¬ 
drying  is  gone,  never  to  return.  Rapid 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
the  application  of  the  latest  improved 
machinery,  the  addition  of  the  most 
perfect  appliances  ever  used  in  a  brick¬ 
yard,  all  symbolize  rapid  advancement, 
and  the  man,  or  men  who  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  latest  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  are  apt  to  find,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
balance  sheet. 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  best  dry 
our  brick  artificially?  There  are  a 
number  of  systems  in  use  now,  and  each 
method  has  a  number  of  followers.  The 
solution  of  the  drying  problem  will 
remain  a  mystery  as  long  as  different 
men  entertain  different  ideas.  You 
know,  and  I  know,  and  every  practical 
brick  manufacturer  knows,  that  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  brick  is  simply  a  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  evaporation  of  the  clay  in 
excess  of  that  contained  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Of  course  this  produces  an 
irregularity  which  is  made  manifest  in 
the  burning.  With  brick  dried  by  the 
artificial  system  this  important  feature 
is  obviated  and  in  consequence  the 
brick  is  left  in  the  very  best  shape  to  be 
put  in  the  kiln  for  burning.  Artificial 
drying  is  a  component  part  of  a  perfect 
brick  plant.  I  know  the  claim  has  been 
made,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  that 
artificial  drying  is  unnecessary  and  that 
the  brick  can  be  set  direct  from  the 
drying  sheds  as  economical  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  as  from  the  dryers.  This 
I  think  is  certainly  an  erroneous  idea. 
In  the  first  place  the  different  clays 
which  have  to  be  handled  are  not  all 
susceptible  to  the  same  radiation  of 
heat,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  as  easily 

-Read  before  the  Iowa  Brick,  Tile  and  Drain¬ 
age  Association,  February  4,  1892. 
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dried  as  the  average  layman  .  thinks. 
Different  clays  require  different  hand- 
ling,  and,  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
that  is  the  key-note  of  the  situation. 

The  advocates  of  the  open  air  dryer 
and  other  systems  are  all  well  enough, 
as  far  as  they  go — but  in  this  case  causes 
the  handling  of  the  brick,  in  itself  no 
unimportant  foaturo.  Whoolbarrow 
handling  has  to  be  adopted,  and  this, 
you  all  know,  is  a  relic  of  antiquity  as 
compared  with  the  modern  brickyards 
of  to-day.  Artificial  drying  has  come  to  ■ 
stay,  and  the  plants  or  men  that  persist 
in  relying  upon  nature  to  dry  their  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  included  among  the  “back 
numbers”  at  an  early  day.  Most  people 
have  an  idea  that  it  requires  but 
little  wisdom  in  drying  brick — in¬ 
deed,  I  know  of  no  other  occupa 
tion  where  the  common  fallacy 
of  “no  skill”  is  necessary,  as  in  the 
brickmaking  industry,  and  how 
short-sighted  such  a  policy,  and 
how  dearly  have  some  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  paid  for  their  “skill.” 

But  what  we  want  to  discuss  now 
are  dryers.  I  do  not  desire  to 
pose  as  an  expert  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  will  plead  guilty  to  being 
an  enthusiast.  I  do  not  think 
that  open-air  dryers  are  any  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  brick  manufacturer. 

They  take  up  too  much  space. 

You  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  space  it  takes  when  you 
have  to  dry  many  thousand  brick 
a  day.  If  you  hack  up  the  brick 
on  pallets  on  the  floor  it  takes  a 
long  time.  Then,  again,  you  have 
no  hacking  space,  and  this  has 
been  urged  as  a  most  potential 
argument  against  the  open-air 
dryer.  For  a  very  small  plant  a 
dryer  of  this  description  might  be 
used  with  some  good  results,  but 
in  a  large  yard,  where  the  output 
daily  amounts  to  many  thousands,  the 
question  of  an  open-air  dryer — consider¬ 
ing  the  many  times  the  brick  have  to 
be  handled  and  the  extra  labor  neces¬ 
sary — is  certainly  a  luxury  that  is  not 
productive  of  any  great  benefit  to  the 
owners. 

The  tunnel  system,  which  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  drying  floor  and  other 
attributes  of  steam  drying,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  one  best  adapted  for  use  by 
brick  manufacturers.  The  nearer  you 
get  to  nature,  the  better  will  be  your 
results,  is  an  old  saying,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  all  aware  that  there  are 
some  natural  things  that  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  drying.  For  instance,  in  some 


parts  of  the  West  there  is  clay  that  can 
not  possibly  dry  in  the  open  air  without 
checking  or  cracking,  and  this  clay  it 
would  be  foolish  to  handle.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  I  think  the  members  of  the 
convention  will  agree  with  me,  that  with 
the  system  of  drying  which  we  use  to¬ 
day,  the  most  refractory  clay  can  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  the  tunnel  system, 
and  the  brick  sent  to  the  kiln  dried 
almost  of  anything  that  betokens  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  soaking.  Another,  and  to 
most  brick  manufacturers  an  important 
feature,  is  the  time  that  a  plant  can  put 
in  having  a  first-class  dryer.  With  a 
good  dryer  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
good  brick  plant  cannot  work  ten 
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months  out  of  the  year,  while,  accord- 
ing  to  the  old  method,  the  best  they 
could  ever  do  was  to  work  five  months. 

Laboring  men  are  more  easily  secured 
at  a  plant  where  they  have  a  good  dryer. 
They  know  that  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  of  the  year  they  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  steady  employment. 

Another  feature  of  the  dryer  system 
consists  in  the  fact  that  while  the  plant 
may  be  equipped  with  one  machine  and 
a  dryer,  yet  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
will  be  almost  twice  as  much  as  if  there 
were  two  machines  and  no  dryer. 
This  speaks  for  itself. 

Of  late  years  the  attention  of  the  trade 
has  been  more  or  less  attracted  towards 


paving  brick  as.  the  roadway  of  the 
future.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  more 
energy  and  money  has  been  directed 
towards  the  achievement  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  brick  industry  than 
any  other,  and  it  is  coming.  Cities, 
towns  and  villages  all  over  the  West  and 
Northwest  are  adopting  this  as  the  true 
commodity  for  roadway  traffic.  These 
pavers  must  be  dried  and  the  question 
is,  how?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  No  vit¬ 
rified  brick  that  was  ever  made  can  be 

diied  thoroughly  in  any  other  way  than  by 

aitificial  drying.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  think  otherwise,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree  with  me  on  this  point.  I  know 
myself  of  several  attempts  that  were 
made  to  dry  vitrified  brick  by 
other  processes,  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  a  signal  failure  was  record¬ 
ed,  and,  gentlemen,  I,  assume  it 
will  always  be  so  recorded  unless 
the  manufacturers  of  the  pavers 
come  to  their  senses  regarding  the 
drying  of  them. 

In  placing  a  dryer  in  a  plant, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that 
its  location  be  as  close  to  the 
machinery  as  is  possible.  The  less 
turn-tables  and  transfer  cars  you 
have,  the  easier  the  plant  can  be 
run.  Of  course,  this  last  remark 
applies  to  old  yards,  whose  plant 
is  more  or  less  regulated  by  the 
position  of  the  machinery,  and  in 
such  cases  large  numbers  of  trans¬ 
fer  cars  are  required,  and  the 
handling  much  more  laborious. 
But  in  new  plants  this  obstacle 
can  be  overcome,  and  the  dryer 
put  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  machine  as  to  obviate  all 
possible  extra  labor. 

The  steam  dryer,  as  now  used, 
has  demonstrated,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  the 
veiy  best  thing  for  the  brick 
manufacturers.  The  heat  is  not  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  melt  the  brick  or  bake 


them,  and  they  are  dried  nicely  with 
a  smooth  edge,  evenly  and  with  a 
good  ring.  The  drying  is  gradual,  and 
the  water  smoke  is  drawn  off  as  rapidly 
as  made.  In  the  tunnel  dryer,  if  the 
brick  are  properly  set,  there  can  occur 
no  cracking,  and  the  more  heat  ob¬ 
tained,  the  better  for  the  brick. 

Everybody  who  has  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  will  tell  you  that  the  time  most 
profitable  for  artificial  dryers  is  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  But,  unless 
the  weather  is  so  severe  as  to  rush  the 
thermometer  away  down  below  zero,  a 
plant  with  a  good  tunnel  dryer  can  work 
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all  the  year  round  and  have  brick 
always  on  hand.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  artificial  circulation  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  drying  of 
bricks.  This  fact  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again,  and  the  stack 
system  has  always  been  of  practical  use 
to  the  brick  manufacturer.  The  tunnel 
dryer,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  successful  one.  It 
saves  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  it  can 
always  be  depended  upon  for  diy  biick, 
which  you  cannot  claim  by  any  other 
system.  Then  again,  the  cost  enteis 
into  the  argument  at  this  point,  and  the 
comparison  between  drying  brick  in 
kiln  and  in  the  dryer  is  at  least  75  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  dryer. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  it  might 
take  to  dry  brick  thoroughly,  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  the  kiln,  is  one 
upon  which  there  are  a  number  of  con¬ 
trary  opinions.  In  my  judgment  theie 
are  few  clays  that  cannot  be  safely  dried 
in  less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Of  course  I  know  where  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  brick  have 
been  thoroughly  dried  inside  of  twelve 
hours.  In  Chicago  there  are  some  clays 
that  can  be  dried  very  quickly,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  twenty-four 
is  the  limit.  In  that  period  of  time  the 
entire  middle  will  be  thoroughly  dried 
without  any  danger  of  cracking,  or  any 
defect  in  the  brick.  The  question  of 
fuel  for  use  in  the  tunnel  dryers,  such 
as  I  have  described,  is  another  important 
factor.  The  drying  by  steam  of  the 
green  brick  fresh  from  the  machine 
gives  solidity  to  the  brick,  and,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  the  heat  should  be  so  uni¬ 
form  as  to  gradually  absorb  the  water 
smoke  so  as  to  get  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  damp  heat.  The  further  the 
cars  are  put  into  the  tunnel  the 
better,  for  they  can  then  get  the  hot 
dry  heat,  and  thus  render  the  possibility 
of  cracking  to  a  minimum — in  fact  no 

cracking  observable. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
brick  manufacturer  will  see  that  it  is  to 
his  interest,  both  financially  and  from  a 
professional  standpoint,  to  have  his 
brick  thoroughly  dried,  and  by  the 
latest  improved  methods,  before  setting 
in  the  kiln. 

Experience,  which,  in  most  cases,  has 
been  costly,  has  demonstrated  that  to 
make  a  perfect  brick  is  to  have  a  perfect 
dryer.  We  can  not  always  depend  up¬ 
on  nature,  and  in  many  instances  “Old 
Sol”  has  kept  in  hiding  when  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  most  needed  by  the  biick 


man,  who  wanted  his  brick  dried. 

The  natural  deduction  to  be  arrived 
at  from  observation,  research  and  large 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  by  a 
brick  manufacturer  is  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  all  the  absolute  and  infallible 
necessity  of  artificial  drying.  It  matters 
not  so  much  the  method  used,  as  the 
fact  of  its  practical  and  economical 
value.  It  is  not  economy  to  save  ex¬ 
pense  in  drying  and  lose  your  brick.  It 
is  a  false  notion,  and  the  quicker  the 
remedy  is  applied  the  more  advantage¬ 
ous  it  will  be  to  the  manufacturer. 
Proper  drying  is  the  fundamental  point 
of  good  brick,  and  this  once  accom¬ 
plished*  no  trouble  will  be  experienced 
from  the  remaining  features  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  brick  for  the  kiln. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Association,  for  the  cour¬ 
tesy  you  have  shown  me  in  giving  my 
paper  such  close  attention,  and  trust 
that  what  I  have  stated  may  inculcate 
into  the  minds  of  the  skeptical  the  fact 
that,  to  make  perfect  brick  you  must 
have  perfect  dryers,  and  that  can  only 
be  obtained  by  artificial  means,  such  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show. 


DOWN  DRAFT  DRYING  OF  CLAY 
WARE. 

BEFORE  speaking  especially  with 
regard  to  Down  Draft  Drying  I 
will  ask  permission  to  speak  of 
the  general  subject  of  drying  clay  ware. 

One  would  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  say  anything  to  clayworkers  on  this 
point,  yet  but  recently  a  tilemaker  in 
trying  to  run  down  his  neighbor’s 
product  said,  “he  thought  his  tile  were 
too  dry  when  put  into  the  kiln,”  so  we 
see  that  the  question  of  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  drying  is  not  entirely  appreci¬ 
ated. 

In  another  instance,  when  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  was  asked  concerning  his 
success,  said:  “We  are  getting  along 
splendidly.  We  set  our  tile  quite  green 
but  burn  slowly  and  have  good  results.” 
Yet  soon  after  this  he  complained  that 
he  could  not  see  why  his  large  tile 
cracked  so  badly. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself  young  clay- 
worker.  You  can  not  aflord  to  set 
green  ware  in  your  kilns. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  clay  goods  are 
dried  by  artificial  means.  When  we  set 
our  product  in  the  open  sheds  or  out  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  the  process  goes  on  quite 

* Paper  read  by  W.  C.  Denison,  of  Delaware,  O., 
before  the  Ohio  Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage  Associa¬ 
tion. 


naturally,  and  we  need  not  ask  why  or 
how  the  drying  takes  place,  but  when 
we  do  not  wish  to  depend  upon  natural 
heat  and  natural  currents  of  air  to  carry 
off  the  fifty  or  one  hundred  ban  els  of 
water  that  is  in  our  ware  as  it  sets  to  dry 
in  our  building,  and  can  not  copy  after 
some  other  successful  plant,  we  then 
must  ask  under  what  conditions  clay 
will  dry  most  successfully. 

You  will  pardon  a  little  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 

Several  years  ago,  when  contemplating 
the  erection  of  works  in  which  we 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  summer 
heat  to  do  our  drying,  in  search  of  in¬ 
formation,  of  course  we  came  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Tile,  Brick  and 
Drainage  Association,  and  as  nothing 
seemed  to  touch  our  case,  we  ventured 
to  frame  an  inquiry  for  the  Question 
Box,  which  we  thought  would  turn  a 
flood  of  light  our  way;  but  when  the 
question  was  read,  silence  reigned ;  but 
finally  one  veteran  ventured  the  opinion 
that  steam  though  confined  in  pipes  was 
too  damp  to  dry  with. 

I  believe  it  has  been  but  a  few  years 
since  a  Columbus  tile  manufacturer 
recieved  a  patent  upon  a  plan  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  moisture  from  his  drying 
room  by  passing  it  through  a  hot  kiln 
of  tile  and  burning  it  up. 

How  frequently  do  we  see  the  attempt 
made  to  dry  tile  or  brick  by  placing 
them  in  an  almost  entirely  tight  room, 
under  the  floor  of  which  are  placed 
steam  pipes.  The  result,  on  account  of 
lack  of  ventilation,  is  that  we  have  a 
steaming  box  rather  than  a  drying 
room,  and  the  ware  does  not  dry 
although  the  room  may  be  quite  hot. 

In  order  that  anything  should  dry  it 
is  simply  necessary  that  warm  or  heated^ 
and  consequently  expanded,  air  should 
be  brought  in  contact  with  it  when  the 
moisture  will  pass  from  the  product 
until  the  air  becomes  saturated;  then 
this  air  which  is  loaded  with  moisture 
must  be  removed  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
dry  air,  as  we  call  it,  take  its  place  and 
this  is  repeated  until  the  ware  becomes 
dry. 

There  is  a  degree  of  moisture  how¬ 
ever,  which  clay  will  not  relinquish  by 
drying,  but  must  be  burned  out  and 
passes  off  in  what  we  call  water  smoke. 
When  this  last  degree  of  water  has 
passed  off,  the  clay  has  lost  its  plasticity, 
that  is  if  re-ground  it  would  not  stick 
together. 

In  applying  the  term  down  draft  to 
drying,  we  mean  by  it  precisely  what  is 
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meant  by  it  when  applied  to  burning. 
Hence  it  is  hardly  necsssary  to  describe 
in  detail  its  application.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  advantages  of  down 
draft  burning  and  we  believe  there  are 
even  greater  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  principal  when  applied  to 
drying. 

The  construction  of  buildings  for 
using  this  method  of  drying  with 
artificial  heat  may  be  considerably 
varied.  One  essential  being,  that  the 
room  in  which  the  ware  is  placed  to 
dry  should  be  tight  as  possible  at  the 
top  with  no  ventilation  above  the  ware, 
but  provided  with  slat  floor  and  ven¬ 
tilation  below.  Another  essential  being 
that,  in  order  that  exhaust  fans 
or  ventilating  stacks  be  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  drying  room  should  be 
placed  at  a  higher  elevation  than 
the  source  of  heat.  Heat  is  then 
admitted  into  the  room  above 
the  ware  from  furnace,  steam  pipes 
or  cooling  kilns  as  may  be  desired. 

The  result  is  that,  as  the  heat 
flows  in  above  it  continually  crowds 
the  cooler  strata  of  air,  which  are 
saturated  with  moisture,  down  and 
out  through  the  slat  floor. 

Some  ot  the  advantages  that 
may  be  mentioned  are  first  the 
ware  all  over  the  room  dries 
alike.  The  heat  naturally  dis¬ 
tributing  itself  evenly  over  the 
entire  room  and  decending  gently 
as  it  is  forced  down  by  the  heat 
flowing  in  above,  there  being  no 
perceptible  currents,  the  most 
tender  ware  is  dried  safely  and 
rapidly.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  drying  large  tile  and  pipe  as 
the  upper  end  is  dry  before  the 
lower  end  scarcely  begins  to  dry, 
so  they  can  be  turned  safely  before 
they  begin  to  dry  and  shrink  on 
the  floor  which  causes  checking. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  we  do  not  turn 
our  15  inch  two  foot  length  pipe  until 
they  are  sufficiently  dry,  so  that  one 
man  turns  them  quite  readily  by  hand, 
and  there  is  r.o  checking  or  cracking. 
The  dropping  of  condensation  from  the 
roof  in  cold  weather  is  also  avoided. 

Instead  of  the  moisture  arising  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  roof  it 
descends  from  the  ware  and  passes  off. 

It  is  an  economical  method  since  no 
fans  or  stacks  are  necessary  to  produce 
ventilation,  and  the  heated  air  does  not 
escape  until  it  has  done  its  work,  while 
in  the  ordinary  system  with  ventilators 
in  the  roof  certainly  a  large  portion  of 
the  heat  passes  up  and  out  without 


carrying  its  full  load  of  moisture.  Also 
as  in  up  draft  burning  the  upward 
currents  are  not  equally  distributed,  but 
are  most  intense  over  the  greatest  heat 
or  through  open  spaces,  or  in  places 
where  the  least  ware  is  set  so  that  it  not 
only  dries  or  burns  too  rapidly  in  these 
places,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
heat  passes  off  without  doing  its  full 
work.  The  objection  may  be  urged 
that  we  wish  neither  to  erect  high 
buildings  nor  to  elevate  our  ware  to 
upper  floors. 

As  to  the  first,  one  story  buildings 
are  certainly  not  the  most  economical 
to  build,  and  as  to  the  second,  if  we 
consider  the  little  actual  cost  of  elevating 
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ware  to  second  or  third  stories  compared 
with  the  advantages  that  cost  it  will  be 
insignificant.  The  escaping  heat  from 
cooling  kilns  is  quite  readily  utilized  in 
this  method  of  drying;  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  place  a  roof  or  hood  .over 
the  kiln,  and  connecting  this  with  the 
drying  room  or  rooms,  the  quantity  of 
heat  being  abundantly  sufficient  the 
drying  goes  on  night  and  day,  Sunday 
and  week  day  with  slight  attention  and 
no  expense. 


Mirth  is  the  medicine  of  life ; 

It  cures  its  ills,  it  calms  its  strife  ; 

It  softly  smooths  the  brow  of  care, 

And  writes  a  thousand  graces  there. 

—Anon. 


HE  pride  and  ambition  of  every  good 
citizen  centers  on  the  possession  of 
a  home  of  his  own.  He  usually  cal¬ 
culates  on  its  location  in  his  native 
village,  or  he  may  aspire  to  a  more 
pretentious  city  home.  His  ideal  place 
must  be  one  possessing  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  and  conveniences,  which  tend 

to  comfort,  health  fulness  and  attractive¬ 
ness. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  matter 
of  streets  and  sidewalks. 

With  the  general  waking  up,  the  stir 
and  activity  of  town  building,  and  the 
demand  for  and  improvement  of  the 
public  streets  and  thoroughfares 
of  the  villages  and  incorporated 
towns,  came  a  wide  and  growing 
demand  for  a  good  cheap  paving 
material  for  sidewalks. 

We  can  all  recall  how  this  is 
usually  supplied  in  the  smaller 
villages  with  plank  walks,  put 
down  in  various  styles,  and  service¬ 
able  for  one  season.  After  one 
year’s  use  and  exposure  to  the 
elements,  they  are  warped,  split, 
showing  rot  in  places,  or  there 
are  numerous  broken  planks, 
which  endanger  life  or  limb;  and 
are  from  thence  on  an  eyesore  or 
a  continual  bill  of  repairs. 

All  things  considered,  bricks  for 
sidewalks  are  cheaper  and  more 
desirable  than  any  other  material, 
for  the  man  who  must  count  the 
cents  before  he  spends  the  dollars, 
and  cost  is  usually  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  matter  of  home 
building. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  side¬ 
walk  that  are  more  attractive, 
easier  kept  clean,  are  smoother, 
or  drier;  but  the  item  of  cost  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the 
average  home  maker. 

In  our  larger  cities,  on  business  streets 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  property 
owners  put  down  heavy  stone  walks,  or 
pavements  of  cement  or  granolithic 
concrete  or  manufactured  stone.  But 
suburban  residences  do  not  need  such 
expensive  sidewalk  material.  Usually 
the  masses  are  well  content  with  a 
sidewalk  of  bricks  if  it  is  properly  con¬ 
structed. 

Right  there  is  the  point  we  would 
emphasize.  “The  proper  construction  of 
brick  sidewalks.’1  An  inspection  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  in  three-fourths  of 
all  brick  sidewalks  put  down,  the  work 
is  illy  done.  This  is  why  the  “Tar  and 
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Sand”  men  are  driving  their  humbug 
article  over  us  in  their  attempt  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  old  standard  sidewalk,  and  we 
can  see  now  in  the  suburbs,  great 
stretches  of  these  walks  put  down  as  an 
inducement  to  would-be  purchasers  of 
town  lots. 

In  mj  daily  walks  around  the  towns, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  I  have  studied 
the  sidewalks  first,  the  people  afterwards. 

I  find  they  all  do  about  as  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  A  puts  down  a  board  walk,  B 
does  likewise.  If  C  lays  a  brick  walk, 
and  does  the  work  himself,  D  will  make 
the  attempt,  or  set  liis  boys  at  the  job. 
The  work  is  performed  without  any 
attempt  at  skill  or  perfection  of  detail. 

In  these  days  of  light  and  knowledge, 
the  average  citizen  thinks  he  need  not 
be  told  how  to  put  down  brick  sidewalk. 
He  will  tell  you  lie  has  seen  it  done 
hundreds  of  times  and  it  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  So  he  has,  usually  by 
some  one  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as 
he  himself. 

In  the  South  there  are  a  great  many 
colored  men  who  call  themselves  brick¬ 
layers.  They  generally  secure  all  the 
jobs  of  laying  brick  sidewalks  or  re¬ 
pairing  same,  at  an  advance  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day  above  laborers  wages. 
These  men  without  having  learned  a 
trade,  with  little  skill  or  practical 
knowledge  of  mechanical  work,  are 
entrusted  with  work  that  requires  care 
and  judgement  to  insure  a  good  and 
lasting  job. 

We  frequently  find  the  brick  walk 
full  of  sunken  holes,  crushed  or  rotten 
bricks,  the  whole  walk  is  wet,  sodden, 
muddy,  and  one  is  inclined  to  avoid 
going  over  it.  The  bricks  are  lying  in 
a  pool  of  clay  and  water,  that  when 
stepped  on  roll  around  and  sink  deeper 
in  the  mud,  or  send  a  shower  of  muddy 
water  upwards  waist  high  over  the 
person.  The  writer  has  had  the  watei 
squirted  in  his  face  on  several  occasions 
from  beneath  the  bricks  of  such  walks. 
The  trouble  was,  there  was  no  drainage 
for  surface  water.  The  bricks  were  laid 
on  the  clay  which  is  no  foundation. 
Every  wet  spell  or  heavy  shower  drove 
them  down  deeper,  and  made  bad 
matters  worse.  This  caused  the  owner 
and  all  others  who  walked  over  it  to 
condemn  brick  sidewalks.  The  fault 
was  not  in  the  bricks,  it  was  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  walk. 

The  brick  that  will  wear  out,  dis- 
intregrate  under  the  heels  of  pedestrians 
or  by  the  elements  of  frost  and  water, 
should  never  be  put  in  the  sidewalk. 


The  one  bad  brick  in  the  midst  of  the 
hundred  good  ones  condemns  the  whole 
lot. 

In  many  places,  towns  and  villages 
are  built  on  hilly  or  rolling  ground. 
The  grading  of  streets  leaves  many  of 
the  town  lots  from  one  foot  to  five  or 
more  feet  above  the  grade.  The  surface 
water  from  these  lots  falls  down  and  is 
scattered  over  the  sidewalks  and  is 
a  source  of  much  annoyance,  unless 
precautions  are  taken  to  carry  this 
water  away  or  under  the  sidewalk. 

We  will  suppose  your  street  is  brought 
to  proper  grade,  and  curbed.  Measure 
back  from  the  curbing  the  width  of  the 
walk  adding  six  inches,  remove  the 
earth,  soil  or  clay  eight  inches  below 
the  top  of  curb  line  and  make  the 
bottom  level  and  solid. 

The  excavation  should  now  be  filled 
in  with  five  inches  of  fine  crushed  rock, 
coarse  gravel,  cinders  or  coal  ashes,  or 
any  other  good  hard  material  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  drainage.  This 
should  be  leveled  and  made  solid;  on 
top  of  this  put  two  inches  of  sand,  spread 
evenly  about  the  concrete  and  give  it 
one  and  a  half  inches  of  fall  to  the 
curbstone,  bringing  it  to  the  grade  with 
a  templet.  The  bricks,  which  should 
be  good  and  hard,  well  burned,  are  now 
laid  on  the  sand  foundation,  but  down 
to  a  line,  or  straight-edge  frequently 
applied.  As  fast  as  the  bricks  are  put 
in  place,  scatter  clean  sharp  sand  over 
them,  and  with  an  old  broom  sweep  it 
well  into  the  spaces  between  bricks, 
which  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 
Leave  a  good  coat  of  sand  on  the  walk 
until  the  bricks  are  firmly  bedded,  then 
sweep  clean.  A  row  of  bricks  on  end  or 
on  edge  on  the  outside  of  the  walk,  next 
to  the  fence  or  wall  acts  as  a  protection 
to  the  walk  and  assists  in  keeping  surface 
water  from  flowing  over  it.  Brix. 


WHY  HE  DID  IT. 

A  prominent  and  very  successful  man¬ 
ufacturer  was  recently  asked  why  he  did 
all  of  his  advertising  through  the  leading 
trade  journals  and  never  sent  circulars, 
or  put  up  posters,  replied :  “Men  who 
do  not  read  their  trade  papers  and  keep 
posted  in  their  business  are  usually  poor 
customers.  If  I  sell  them  a  good  lot  of 
machinery,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it  and  report  it  a  failure,  or,  we  have 
to  run  after  them,  lose  time  and  money, 
to  get  them  a  going  and  make  the  sale 
stick.  But  those  who  read  and  are 
posted  know  how  and  succeed.  Such 


men  would  not  read  circulars  if  I  were 
to  mail  circulars  to  them.  They  see  my 
ad.,  regularly,  in  the  trade  paper,  and 
know  that  I  have  an  established  busi¬ 
ness,  and  when  they  want  anything  in 
my  line,  write  me,  and  don’t  whine 
about  price,  or  what  time  he  can  get 
from  others,  but  buys,  tries  and  has  no 
trouble,  and  pays  the  bill.  Give  me 
such  a  class  of  customers  as  I  get  by 
such  judicious  advertising  all  the  time.” 
— Drainage  Journal. 

Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

BRICK  AND  WOOD  CONSTRUCTION. 

E  find,  to-day,  very  few  buildings 
which  are  constructed  both  in  brick 
and  wood.  Nearly  all  that  we  see  re¬ 
mains  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  many  places  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  we  see  isolated  examples  of  this 
construction,  buildings  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries 
and  still  hold  their  own  against  the 
modern  spirit  of  change  and  enlarge¬ 
ment.  But  a  whole  town  built  in  this 
brick  and  wood  construction  is  rare.  I 
recall  but  three.  Two  of  these  lay  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
line  of  travel,  have  not  been  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  war  or  revolution,  and  to-day 
present  practically  the  same  features  as 
when  they  were  first  built.  One  finds 
himself  in  a  town  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago — a  strange  experience. 

A  walk  through  these  towns  is  a 
dream.  Each  street  seems  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  other,  each  house 
more  remarkable  than  the  preceding. 
Yet  with  all  the  variety,  nothing  is  out 
of  harmony.  The  whole  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  which  satisfies  one’s 
sense  of  the  picturesque.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  built  with  each  story 
projecting  one  over  the  one  below. 
When  they  reach  five  or  six  stories  in 
height  it  is  almost  possible  to  shake 
hands  across  the  street  from  the  top 
stories.  The  houses  almost  seem  to  be 
saluting  each  other,  so  much  do  they 
incline  across  the  street.  The  eflect  is 
beautiful,  even  if  one  does  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  often  exclude  the  sunshine 
from  the  streets,  and  thus  eflect  the 
health  of  the  children  playing  below. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  houses  is  the  superabundance  of 
small  windows  all  opening  outward. 
When  the  setting  sun  strikes  them  on  a 
lazy  summer  afternoon  and  reflects  the 
light  up  the  street,  one  imagines  him¬ 
self  in  a  fairyland  of  shimmer  and  gold. 
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These  old  builders  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  had  their  eyes  and  sense 
tuned  to  the  picturesque.  In  their  work 


Fig.  1. 

there  is  ruggedness  of  outline,  boldness 
of  construction  and  richness  and  beauty 
of  detail.  They  knew  how  to  avoid  the 


monotony  of  modern  city  building. 
There  is  no  commonness  or  repetition  in 
their  work.  The  richness  of  coloring, 
strangeness  and  beauty  of  the  decorative 
parts  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  matters.  Figure  1  is 
a  section  of  a  building  from  Halberstadt. 
The  structural  and  decorative  parts  arc 
of  wood,  and  the  filling  is  of  brick.  The 
ornamentation  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
carved  wood,  which  is  richly  colored. 
The  profuseness  of  this  carving  does  not 
give  the  buildings  the  appearance  of 
being  overloaded  with  ornament.  While 


Fig.  2. 

the  woodwork  is  rich  and  profuse  in  its 
decoration,  it  has  the  contrasting  plain 
sui faces  in  brick  which  give  repose  to 
the  structure.  Then  again,  the  orna¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  where  it  belongs 
and  thus  is  freed  from  the  disturbing 
influence  of  that  which  is  thoughtlessly 
applied,  simply  for  the  sake  of  decora¬ 
tion,  and  without  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
architectural  construction.  On  the  low¬ 
er  story  one  sees  the  upright  posts  with 
the  window  sash  apparently  framed  in 
by  them.  The  ends  of  these  posts  are 
carved,  as  are  the  beams  which  rest  on 
top  of  them.  The  horizontal  outside 
beams  are  champered  and  decorated 
between  the  upright  supports.  Above 
this  work  is  the  panelled  decoration. 
This  same  motive  is  repeated, 
story  after  story,  as  the  building  in¬ 


creases  in  height.  There  is  only  the 
variation  in  detail  to  make  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  one  story  and  another. 
The  panelling  and  carving  are  picked 
out  in  color  which  is  quite  brilliant  but 
always  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said 
that  these  old  German  towns  are  as  full 
of  color  as  a  picture  book.  Each  build- 
ing  appears  to  be  vieing  with  the  other 
in  interest  and  brilliancy. 

Figures  2  and  3  are  details  giving  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  decorative  work  and 
its  union  with  the  brick.  When  one 
lemembers  the  age  of  these  structures,  it 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  construc¬ 
tion.  These  men  took  the  materials  at 
hand,  built  simply  and  in  good  taste. 
As  a  result,  after  four  hundred  years, 
their  work  is  still  alive  and  stands  an 
example  of  good  construction  and  artis¬ 
tic  conception. 

These  old  German  builders  were  fond 
of  inscriptions  on  their  buildings.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  shows  one  way  in  which  this  was 
done.  The  inscriptions  are  various  in 
motive.  Some  tell  the  story  of  the  man 
who  built  the  house;  others  have  texts 
from  the  scriptures;  still  others,  rare 
bits  of  philosophy  and  wisdom;  again  a 
bit  from  the  classics.  I  remember  sev¬ 
eral  which  said,  in  one  way  or  another, 
that  the  art  of  the  builder  was  without 
avail  unless  God  “keepeth  the  house.” 
These  old  German  burghers  were  pious 
people. 


Fig.  3. 

One  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  architecture  of  these  towns  is,  that 
the  way  to  a  national  or  sectional  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  is  successful  construct¬ 
ively  as  well  as  artistically,  is  to  take 
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the  material  at  hand  and  build  “accord¬ 
ing  to  local  traditions.”  In  other  words : 
follow  the  needs  of  the  people  in  con¬ 
struction,  build  rationally,  and  decorate 
with  an  artist’s  sense  and  there  develops 
a  rational  architecture  which  has  a 
national  characteristic.  L.  H.  Gibson. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker.  „ 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CL  AY  WORKERS. 
Paper  No.  1. 


TO  prevent  any  misconception  as  to 
the  scope  of  this  series  of  papers  I 
may  just  say  that  the  Chemistry 
for  .Clay workers  is  the  chemistry  for 
ironworkers  and  woodworkers  too;  just 
the  same  as  geometry  is  the  same  and 
equally  as  valuable  to  the  tin-smith, 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  draftsman  and 
engineer,  they  all  use  it  in  their  trade 
or  calling,  but  many  are  unaware  of  it, 
and  would  question  its  utility  in  their 
own  case,  if  they  were  requested  to 
study  it  up  a  little.  Now  the  same 
objection  Will — I  have  no  doubt— be 
raised  by  some  of  the  clayworkers  to 
studying  up  a  little  chemistry.  They 
fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  brickyard 
hand  or  a  potter  qualifying  for  a  drying 
store,  and  I  might  be  requested  to  point 
out  the  successful  clayworkers  in  any 
branch  who  are  chemists  or  who  pre¬ 
tend  in  the  least  to  know  anything  of 
the  subject;  here  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  successful  brick, 
tile,  sewer-pipe  and  pottery  manufactu¬ 
rers  who  never  read  ten  lines  of  a  work 
on  chemistry  in  their  lives,  some  prob¬ 
ably  who  can  scarcely  read  at  all, 
because  they  were  yoked  to  the  drudgeiy 
of  a  brickyard  when  very  young,  and 
thus  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
little  schooling;  this,  however,  is  not  a 
very  telling  reason  why  chemistry 
should  not  be  read  up  more  than  it  now 

is.  , 

We  do  not  claim  everything  for  chem¬ 
istry.  It  does  not  teach  the  bricklayer 
how  to  build  a  wall  plumb,  nor  to 
build  one  wall  at  right  angles  to  an¬ 
other;  neither  would  it  afford  any 
information  to  a  clerk  on  single  and 
double  entry;  nor  to  the  brick  man¬ 
ufactures  as  to  how  he  should  govern 
his  men  and  at  what  price  he  shall  sell 
his  bricks,  etc.  These  are  indispensable 
elements  in  the  make  up  of  the  success¬ 
ful  brick  manufacturer,  book-keeper 
and  bricklayer,  but  they  do  not  come 
within  the  province  of  chemistry. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
show  how  chemistry  would  lighten  the 


labor  of  the  “digger,”  the  “tosser,”  ro 
the  hand  molder,  and  consequently,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  convince  them  of 
any  benefit  they  would  derive  from 
such  a  study.  Young  men  who  have 
no  ambition  beyond  digging,  tossing 
and  molding  clay,  and  possibly  dab¬ 
bling  in  bar-room  politics,  will  need  a 
“change  of  heart”  before  these  letters 
will  in  the  least  interest  them,  but 
young  men  of  reading  habit  and  en¬ 
quiring  turn  of  mind  may  from  these 
letters  be  induced  to  read  and  study  up 
the  standard  authors  on  the  subject,  and 
if  they  derive  as  much  pleasure  from 
such  a  course  as  I  do,  apart  from  anj 
financial  advantage  they  may  denve) 
they  will  find  they  have  “struck”  a 
mine  of  intellectual  wealth,  not  to  be 
valued  by  dollars  and  cents. 

I  have  stated  very  briefly  what  chem¬ 
istry  will  not  do  and  what  we  may  not 
expect  from  it.  Let  us  now  see  what  it 
is,  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  will 

do. 

Chemistry  then,  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  substances  both  elementary 
and  compound,  with  the  properties  and 

laws  that  govern  them. 

“The  earth  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
solid  liquid  and  gaseous  materials. 
Chemistry  investigates  the  relationship 
between  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  or 
particles  of  which  these  materials  are 
composed.  If  the  earth  were  composed 
of  only  one  simple  substance,  there 
could  be  no  such  science  as  chemistry. 

All  substances,  whether  animal,  veg¬ 
etable,  or  mineral,  are  either  simple  or 
compound.  Those  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  into  any  simpler  form  are  called 
elements,  and  these  elements  combine  to 
form  an  infinite  variety  of  compound 
bodies.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  cannot  be 
seperated  into  any  simpler  form,  but  by 
different  combinations  form  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  words.  These  words  can  be 
separated  into  their  letters  as  can  com¬ 
pound  bodies  into  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed.  It  is  only 
compound  bodies  which  can  be  thus 
separated.  Sulphur,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  ox¬ 
ygen,  hydrogen,  cannot  be  resolved  into 
any  simpler  substance;  they  are  there¬ 
fore  called  elementary  bodies.  Water 
can  be  separated  into  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  is  therefore  a  compound 
body,  and  not  an  element,  as  was  once 
supposed.  Again,  chalk,  (limestone  and 
marble)  or  carbonate  of  calcium,  is 
made  up  of  three  elementary  bodies— a 
metal  called  calcium,  oxygen  and 


carbon.  Common  salt  is  composed  of 
two  elementary  bodies — a  metal  called 
sodium  and  chlorine. 

The  separation  of  these  compound 
bodies  into  simpler  forms  is  called 
analysis,  and  the  formation  of  compound 
bodies  by  the  union  of  simple  ones  is 
called  synthesis” — Buckmaster’s  Chemis¬ 
try. 

There  are  about  seventy  so-called 
elementary  bodies  that  have  up  to  the 
present,  resisted  all  attempts  at  further 
reduction,  and  until  they  are  further 
reduced  we  must  agree  to  call  them 
elements.  They  are  generally  divided  in¬ 
to  two  classes,  metallic  and  rwn-metcdlic 
bodies.  This  classification  is  for  con¬ 
venience  only. 

The  metals  are  lustrous  and  conduct 
both  heat  and  electricity,  with  varying 
degrees  of  facility,  while  the  non-metal- 
lic  bodies  are  generally  devoid  of  these 
properties;  this  appears  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  distinction  whereby  these  two 
classes  of  bodies  may  be  known. 

All  the  elementary  bodies  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  symbols;  some  of  them  by 
the  initials  of  their  names,  others  with 
the  addition  of  another  letter  besides 
the  initial.  Some  of  the  elements  re¬ 
tain  their  Latin  name  as  well  as  the 
English  one.  The  six  elementary 
bodies  mentioned  above  are  thus  rep¬ 
resented:  Sulphur,  S;  iron,  Fe;  zinc 
Zn;  copper,  Cu;  oxygen,  O;  hydrogen 
H.  In  these  six  elements,  incidentally 
mentioned,  there  are  two  which  still 
retain  their  Latin  names;  viz.,  ferrum, 
(iron)  cuprum  (copper).  The  chemist 
does  not  speak  of  them  as  ferrum  and 
cuprum,  he  calls  them  iron  and  copper, 
but  their  symbols  remain,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  used  in  Latin. 

The  symbols  must  be  committed  to 
memory  for  they  are  of  great  importance 
in  expressing  chemical  changes,  they 
are  the  shorthand  of  chemistry  and 
simplify  its  reading  very  much,  tor  they 
indicate  vastly  more  than  the  mere 
name  of  the  element,  which  will  be 
shown  a  little  further  on. 

The  drudgery  portion  of  reading  up 
chemistry  is,  the  committing  to  mem¬ 
ory  the  names  of  the  elements,  their 
symbols  and  atomic  weights,  specific 
gravities,  etc.,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
more  difficult  or  tiresome  than  the 
study  of  music  or  English  grammer,  the 
elements  of  which  must  be  mastered  to 
attain  proficiency,  and  the  same  applies 
to  any  branch  of  science. 

None  of  the  readers  of  this  journal 
need  lecturing  on  the  folly  of  rearing 
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high  and  heavy  structures  on  flimsy 
foundations,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
cavations  to  get  a  suitable  bed  on  which 
to  lay  a  foundation;  just  the  same  with 
science  structures,  excavate  until  you 
have  removed  all  prejudice,  then  lay  a 
good  solid  base  of  first  principles,  then 
erect  your  structure  with  all  the  skill 
and  patience  you  can  command.  If  you 
come  in  contact  with  obstacles  make  up 
your  mind  that  they  are  surmountable 
and  a  little  study  will  remove  them,  do 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  you  have  run 
across  some  error  or  contradiction.  I 
know  a  young  man  who  wastes  a  great 
of  his  time  trying  to  trip  up  science 
and  belittle  it,  and  is  delighted  when 
he  thinks  he  has  a  case  of  nature  going 
back  on  herself,  but  my  friend  “Harry,’’ 
always  comes  out  second  best. 

Do  not  stumble  over  hard  and  ap¬ 
parently  incomprehensible  words,  such 
as  you  do  not  meet  with  only  in  treat¬ 
ises  on  chemistry,  etc.,  etc.,  such  words 
as,  Allotropic,  Amorphous,  Isomorphous, 
Molecule,  Quantivalence,  etc.  I  remem¬ 
ber  well  how  such  words  used  to  baffle 
and  perplex  me,  and  their  meanings  too 
sometimes,  even  when  very  plain  lan¬ 
guage  was  used  to  describe  them.  If 
you  fail  to  comprehend  chemical  terms 
and  phrases  at  first  reading,  do  not  pass 
over  them  with  the  inward  remark 
“Oh!  hang  them  they  are  not  worth 
bothering  with,”  and  so  pass  on  to  some¬ 
thing  more  easy  and  interesting;  no 
stay  with  them  awhile  and  if  you  are 
not  successful,  leave  them  a  while,  but 
go  back  to  them  and  master  them. 

Some  of  the  elements  are  known  by 
more  than  one  name;  mercury,  is  also 
called  quicksilver,  and  sulphur  is  known 
also  as  brimstone.  Carbon  is  known  as 
coke,  charcoal,  anthracite  coal,  soot, 
lamp-black  and  bone-black.  Many  of 
the  compound  bodies  too,  have  popular 
names,  which  were  given  to  them  in 
the  early  days  of  chemistry,  and  they 
are  still  retained  in  common  use.  For 
example,  muriatic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol, 
aquafortis,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  etc,  The 
chemical  names  of  which  are,  hydroch 
loric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  and. 
animpnia.  There  are  many  more,  but 
we  need  not  name  them  just  now,  they 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places. 

There  are  thirteen  non-metallic  bodies. 
The  balance  are  metalic.  Of  the  thir¬ 
teen  non-metallic  elements,  four  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure,  and  one  is  liquid,  and  one 
has  not  yet  been  isolated.  The  following 


table  shows  at  one  view  the  names  of 
these  elements,  their  symbols,  atomic 
weights,  and  their  general  condition  or 


state  whether  solid, 

liquid  or 

gaseous : 

Name, 

Symbol.  Atomic  Weight,  State, 

Hydrogen 

II 

1 

Gas. 

Oxygen 

0. 

16 

U 

Nitrogen 

N. 

14 

a 

Chlorine 

Cl. 

35.5 

u 

Bromine 

Br. 

80 

Liquid. 

Iodine 

I. 

127 

Solid. 

Fluorine 

F. 

19 

? 

Sulphur 

S. 

32 

Solid. 

Selenium 

Sc. 

79.5 

U 

Carbon 

c. 

12 

u 

Silicon 

Se 

28 

u 

Boron 

B. 

11 

u 

Phosphorus 

P. 

31 

u 

The  element  tellurium  is  classed  by 
some  chemists  as  non-metallic.  It  is  a 
very  rare  substance,  and  it  is  of  little  or 
no  consequence  just  now  to  which  class 
it  is  assigned,  it  will  be  referred  to  again 
further  on. 

You  will  observe  in  the  table  a  new 
feature  which  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained,  viz.,  atomic  weights ;  this  must 
also  stand  over  until  my  next  letter. 

The  above  table  is  a  specimen  of 
what  is  called  chemical  notation,  which 
means,  chemistry  noted  by  signs,  symbols, 
figures  or  characters.  You  will  easily 
perceive  the  necessity  of  using  two 
letters  for  some  of  the  elements,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  initials  alone  would  lead  to 
confusion,  there  being  several  names 
with  the  same  initials.  There  are  nine 
of  the  elements  that  have  C  for  their 
initials,  therefore  all  except  carbon, 
have  some  other  letter  in  their  names 
added  to  the  initial. 

I  think  this  is  sufficient  for  one  letter, 
and  to  those  readers  who  wish  to  follow 
up  this  subject  and  profit  by  it,  I  would 
say,  commit  to  memory  the  above  table 
in  its  entireity  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
any  question  at  once,  relating  to  the 
symbol,  atomic  weight,  and  state  of  any 
of  the  thirteen;  remember  also  what 
has  been  said  about  the  popular  names 
of  some  of  the  elements  and  compounds. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
compound  bodies  in  my  next.  Com¬ 
pound,  in  chemistry,  means  a  little 
more  than  it  does  in  ordinary  language. 
Copy  in  a  memorandum  book,  or  on  a 
sheet  of  note  paper,  all  the  substances 
mentioned  above,  and  the  symbols  of  all 
that  have  been  given,  etc.  Carry  this 
memo,  in  your  pocket  and  take  a  glance 
at  it  when  you  have  an  opportunity, 
and  the  Clay-Worker  isnotat  hand;  this 
once  copying  will  assist  you  greatly, 


much  more  than  you  are  aware  of 
unless  you  have  experienced  it  before. 

To  conclude  this  letter  I  will  give  you 
just  one  short  paragraph  from  Baron 
Justus  \  on  Liebig,  a  name  you  are  no 
doubt  somewhat  familiar  with, 
if  only  seeing  the  advertisment  of 
“Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.” 

Liebig  was  a  very  clever  chemist,  a 
most  profound  thinker,  and  a  very 
pleasing  writer.  Take  the  following 
as  a  sample : 

“As  the  human  mind  advances  in 
knowledge,  from  whatever  source  that 
knowledge  may  be  derived,  all  its  pow¬ 
ers  are  strengthened  and  elevated;  and 
its  progress  in  all  other  directions  thus 
promoted.  The  exact  knowledge  of  the 
relation  connecting  certain  phenomena, 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  truth  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  new  sense,  enabling  us  now 
to  perceive  and  recognize  unnumerable 
phenomena,  which  remain  invisible  or 
concealed  to  others  as  they  formerly 
were  to  ourselves.” 

Wm.  Waplington. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF 
BRICKMAKING— ADVENTURERS 
AND  AMATEURS  IN 
THE  BUSINESS. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

THE  remarkable  progress  in  brick¬ 
making  and  the  quiet  phenome¬ 
nal  demand  for  brick  within  the 
last  dozen  or  fifteen  years  has  made  the 
industry  one  of  general  concern.  It 
has  jumped  from  a  slow,  old  plodding 
art  and  business  to  a  line  of  thought 
action  and  energy,  not  dreamed  of  forty 
years  ago,  but  like  all  progressive  things, 
it  has  its  drawbacks.  Capital,  adven¬ 
ture  and  push  have  outrun  the  supply 
of  skilled,  practical  men  in  the  art,  and 
many  brickmaking  plants  are  in  need 
of  better  skill  than  they  have  or  can 
command. 

NEW  FIRMS  IN  BRICKMAKING  OFTEN  START 
WRONG. 

The  common  error  of  these  who  start 
plants  for  brickmaking,  is,  that  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  business  is  of  far  more  im¬ 
portance  than  money.  They  get-  the 
clay  bed,  the  machinery  and  what  they 
suppose  to  be  an  expert  to  erect  a 
plant,  and  then  figure  out  a  fortune  by 
calculating  the  capacity  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  That  is  taken  as  the  true 
unit  of  profit.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
primary  instead  of  the  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  as  it  should  be. 
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CLAY,  LOCATION,  SKILL,  LABOR  AND  MAR¬ 
KET 

Should  be  the  first  things  to  consider. 
After  these  points  are  settled,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  determine  the  question 
of  machinery. 

If  the  clay  bed  is  homogenous,  com¬ 
paratively  dry  and  of  a  good  quality 
some  one  of  the  many  dry  press  ma¬ 
chines  would  be  best,  especially  if  in  a 
cold  climate.  If  the  clay  be  differential 
and  stratified,  and  damp  or  wet,  then  a 
dry  press  machine  is  not  suitable.  The 
cost  of  drying,  pulverizing  and  mixing 
the  clay  would  he  too  much.  If  the 
clay  be  very  plastic,  a  semi-dry  press  or 
stiff  mud  machine  is  best,  but  if  the 
clay  be  weak  and  friable,  a  soft  mud 
machine  is  best.  Whatever  the  ma¬ 
chine  may  be,  complete  pulverizing  and 
mixing  of  the  clay  is  of  first  importance. 

PLANNING  AND  ENGINEERING  A  PLANT  FOR 
BRICKMAKING  REQUIRES  PRACTICAL  SKILL 
AND  BUSINESS  JUDGEMENT. 

It  should  be  so  planned  that  every  move¬ 
ment  should  be  made  from  the  clay 
bed  to  the  kilns,  or  place  of  shipment, 
and,  if  practicable,  on  a  grade  inclining 
toward  the  point  of  shipment.  If  it  is 
contemplated  to  enlarge  the  plant,  it 
should  be  so  planned  that  no  work  first 
done  will  have  to  be  attested  01  changed, 
and  all  temporary  work  and  experimen¬ 
tal  machinery  should  be  avoided.  Ten¬ 
tative  brick  works  have  been  the  down 
fall  of  many  green  brickmakers. 

A  THOROUGHLY  SKILLED  MANAGER  OF  THE 
FIRST  IMPORTANCE. 

I  have  said  in  previous  writing  that 
it  requires  a  peculiar  sort  of  men  to  be 
good  brickmakers,  and  it  is  generally 
peculiar  sort  of  men  that  start  out  with¬ 
out  any  experimental  knowledge  of 
brickmaking  to  make  a  fortune  quick 
at  the  business. 

The  peculiarity  I  speak  of,  consists  in 
some  ready  cash  and  a  big  stock  of  self 
conceit,  and  self  opinionated  importance. 
This  kind  of  human  nature  has  no 
proper  estimate  of  modest  merit,  01 
virtue.  It  recognizes  few  equals,  and 
no  superiors,  and  favors  only  those  who 
will  feign  to  agree  and  think  with 
them,  and  with  truculent  subserviency 
sound  their  praise  and  do  their  bidding. 
These  self  deluded  men  will  take  a 
notion  to  make  brick;  they  have  found, 
or  perhaps  own,  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  good  mine  of  clay  for  brick.  They 
send  a  specimen  of  their  clay  to  a  brick 
machine  man.  Of  course,  the  average 
brick  machine  man  will  manipulate  the 


clay  so  as  to  make  a  fairly  good  looking 
brick,  for  he  sees  the  sale  of  his  brick 
machinery  in  the  success  of  this  ex¬ 
perimental  brick.  The  brick  is  returned, 
or  rather  the  specimen  clay  is  returned 
a  brick,  and  the  owner  of  the  clay  bed 
thinks  that  the  clay  matter  part  of  his 
purpose  to  make  brick  is  settled. 

Now  for  the  brick  machine,  of  course, 
the  brick  machine  that  made  his  trial 
brick,  is  the  right  machine  for  his  clay, 
and  the  brick  machine  man  has  sized 
up  his  customer  and  knows  exactly 
what  to  do  to  sell  machinery  to  him. 

In  due  time  a  machine  is  ordered. 
Meanwhile  our  new  brickmaker  lays 
his  plans  for  a  brick  plant  and  looks 
around  to  get  suitable  experts  to  cairy 
out  his  plans,  perhaps  he  advertises  for 
experts,  and  possibly  a  good  reliable 
man  may  apply  for  the  position.  But 
if  he  be  a  good  reliable  man,  when  he 
goes  to  see  the  place  and  the  proprietor, 
he  will  see  that  the  plans  and  notions 
of  the  owner  is  at  fault,  and  will  prop- 
erly  point  out  the  chief  difficulties  in 
the  way.  He  very  properly  and  mod¬ 
estly  points  out  that  the  clay  will  not  do 
for  the  machine  that  he  has  ordered, 
and  that  the  kilns,  driers,  etc.,  are  not 
of  the  best  kind  for  the  place,  and  that 
the  whole  plan  for  the  plant  might  be 
improved,  but  the  self-sufficiency  of  our 
new  brick  manufacturer  did  not  adver¬ 
tise  for  plain  good  advice,  he  has  been 
posted  by  his  brick  machine  man,  and 
by  others  who  have  some  selfish  purpose, 
and  know  how  to  manipulate  their 
man,  so  he  informs  the  honest  expert, 
who  applied  for  a  position  as  per  adver¬ 
tisement,  that  his  services  are  not  de¬ 
sired. 

Now  the  man  who  says  that  he  can 
do  all  that  our  new  brickmaker  wants 
done,  and  that  congratulates  him  on  the 
wisdom  and  perfecting  of  his  plans,  and 
his  admirable  choice  of  means  to  carry 
them  out  is  at  once  employed  at  a  big 
salary,  to  take  charge  of  the  proposed 
enterprise.  In  due  time  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine  comes,  and  an  expert  soon  appears 
to  put  it  up  and  in  operation,  he  is 
perhaps  a  trained  expert  in  making  and 
burning  brick  with  the.  machine  he 
puts  up,  and  makes  and  burns  one 
small  kiln,  it  turns  out  very  well,  and 
the  machine  is  then  paid  for,  and  a 
certificate  is  given  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  machine.  (This  is  only  done  by  a 
few  of  the  machine  men,  most  of  them 
sell  their  machines  on  their  merits  or 
name  and  get  the  pay  in  advance.) 
Now,  our  new  brickmaker  has,  as  he 


believes,  made  a  success  fairly  good  in 
his  first  effort,  and  he  is  quite  sure  that 
with  his  accomplished,  agreeable  self- 
sufficient  expert  manager  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  succeed.  A  new  and  large 
kiln  is  soon  made  and  burned,  but  it 
turns  out  badly.  The  expert  brick 
maker  in  charge,  fertile  in  excuses,  has 
a  ready  reason  for  his  failure.  .  He  essays 
to  make  another  kiln,  and  the  same 
result  follows  as  at  first.  A  new  expert 
manager  is  called  and  he  pronounces 
the  failure  both  in  the  machine  and  his 
predecesoi.  A  new  machine  is  ordered, 
and  the  old  one  is  advertised  for  sale. 
The  new  engine  is  more  successful,  but 
many  improvements  are  to  be  made  and 
as  the  concern  is  doing  pretty  we^l  with 
one  machine,  two  machines,  of  course, 
will  double  the  out  put,  and  the  profit, 
so  another  machine  is  ordered,  then  it 
is  found  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
it  and  that  the  planning  of  the  “plant” 
was  improvident  and  unskillful,  so 
unsuitable  and  expensive  provision 
must  be  made  for  increased  operations, 
and  by  the  time  this  plant  is  in  success¬ 
ful  operation,  enough  has  been  spent  in 
needless  and  wasteful  management  to 
have  put  in  successful  and  efficient 
operation  the  best  kind  of  brickmaking 
works. 

All  this  comes  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  and  very 
remarkable  deficiency  in  regularly 
skilled,  well  qualified,  professional 
brickmakers.  If  this  want  of  profess¬ 
ional  men  were  well  supplied,  amateur 
brickmakers,  like  men  in  most  other 
lines  of  business,  could  readily  com¬ 
mand  reliable  skill  in  starting  a  brick 
plant. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  NECESSARY  QUALIFICA¬ 
TIONS  OF  A  THOROUGH  BRICKMAKER? 

I  have  pretty  well  answered  this 
question  in  my  book  on  “Brickmaking 
and  Burning,”  but  to  be  more  specific,  I 
will  say  that  a  man  must  first  have  an 
aptitude  for  the  business,  then  he  must 
not  only  have  a  desire  to  study 
and  learn  it  but  he  must  de¬ 
termine  to  master  it  in  all  its  details, 
and  various  departments  and  circum¬ 
stances.  He  must  be  fairly  versed  in 
mathematics,  physics,  drawing,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  chemistry, 
then  he  must  have  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  clay  and  of 
burning  them ;  he  must  know  the 
machinery  and  kilns  best  adapted  to 
the  kind  of  clay  he  is  called  to  deal 
with,  and  be  able  to  consider  and  cor¬ 
rectly  decide  as  to  the  best  way  and 
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plan  of  procedure  under  the  particular 
conditions  and  circumstances.  Any 
man  who  starts  a  brickmaking  plant 
without  these  qualifications  is  at  sea 
without  “chart  or  compass.” 

THE  BEST  THING  FOR  PATENT  BRICK 
MACHINE  MEN  AND  KILN  MEN  TO  DO. 

Every  one  of  them  that  has  a  real 
good  machine  or  kiln  to  put  on  the 
market  should  first  provide  themselves 
with  the  sure  and  reliable  services  of  a 
first-class  expert  in  brickmaking  and 
burning.  Then,  in  their  advertisement, 
propose  to  send  their  expert  to  the  place 
where  their  machine  or  kiln  is  to  be 
used,  to  examine  and  report  the  main 
facts  of  the  case.  If  the  machine  or 
kiln  «be  suitable  for  the  place  then 
propose  to  put  up  and  operate  one  or 
both  a  certain  time,  say  until  three  kilns 
shall  be  made  and  burned,  and  fully 
guarantee  the  success  of  their  inven¬ 
tions  with  proper  management.  The 
owners  of  a  brick  plant  under  the  above 
conditions  could  be  assured  of  success 
with  proper  management,  and  having 
seen  just  what  that  must  be,  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  an  expert 
manager,  instead  of  getting  a  mere 
pretender  or  blockhead  to  run  machinery 
and  kilns  under  the  self-conceited 
supercilious  boss,  who.  knowing  really 
nothing,  “knows  it  all  ” 

The  brick  machine  and  kiln  men 
now  content  themselves  with  testing  a 
specimen  of  clay  sent  to  them,  (it  may 
be  or  not  be  genuine),  or  with  offering 
to  guarantee  success  when  it  is  apparent 
that  the  only  reliable  guarantee  is  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration. 

When  the  makers  and  consumers  of 
brick  come  to  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  brick  and  building, 
intelligent  experts  will  follow  brick¬ 
making  and  burning  as  a  profession, 
and  will  be  paid  and  appreciated  accord¬ 
ingly. 


VITRIFACTION. 

ITH  some  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  vitrified  brick 
or  tile,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inspect  pavements  are  not  always  fully 
informed  on  this  point.  Streets  are  fre¬ 
quently  paved  with  brick  that  are  not 
vitrified  to  the  extent  that  the'  best 
wear  requires— often,  indeed,  thousands 
of  the  brick  laid  are  not  vitrified  at  all. 
But  those  whose  duty  it  is,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  work,  report  fav¬ 
orably,  when  in  fact  the  brick  are  not 
vitrified,  as  the  contract  required. 


It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  those 
leceiving  such  work  are  not  corrupt,  but 
misinformed,  since  there  are  so  many 
who  are  not  informed  upon  this  subject. 
Because  a  man  can  talk  fluently  as  to 
the  benefits  of  brick  paved  streets— how 
the  work  should  be  done— it  does  not 
follow  for  a  certainty  that  he  knows  a 
vitrified  brick  when  he  sees  it.  Not 
long  ago,  a  brick  was  handed  to  us  to 
commend  as  a  sample  of  those  being 
laid  in  a  street.  On  examination  we 
found  the  brick  to  have  a  heavy  glaze 
on  the  outside  and  only  fairly  well 
baked  on  the  inside.  The  brick  was 
fragmentary,  lacking  the  solidity  and 
compactness  necessary  to  make  a  good 
paver.  A  blow  on  the  broad  side  of  the 
brick  with  a  hammer  would  break  it 
into  many  pieces  with  ease.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  street  that  was  being 
paved  were  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  brick  being  laid,  forsooth 
because  they  did  not  know  a  well  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  when  they  saw  it.  Neither 
did  the  town  council.  Brick  pavements 
are  new,  comparatively,  to  most  people, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  know,  what  is  the  best  material 
or  best  method  of  constructing  pave¬ 
ments.  And  we  do  not  exempt  all  civil 
engineers  from  the  list  of  those  who  do 
not  know  a  vitrified  brick  when  they 
see  it,  or  the  best  method  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Besides,  we  have  found  some  of 
the  latter  very  stupid  and  stubborn  in 
their  ideas  of  material  and  methods  of 
construction. 

A  vitiified  brick  is  one  that  has  been 
subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient 
to  cause  the  alkalies  and  other  fusible 
ingredients  in  the  clay  to  fuse  and  unite 
the  particles  together.  The  vitrification 
may  be  only  in  part.  If  the  brick  when 
molded  is  not  dense — closely  compacted, 
and  the  vitrifaction  not  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  entire  mass  into  a  solid  body,  though 
the  vitrifaction  may  have  been  sufficient 
to  unite  the  particles  at  the  point  where 
they  touch  each  other,  but  the  porosity 
of  the  brick  is  such  as  to  make  it  unfit 
for  paving  purposes.  The  brick  may  be 
sufficiently  vitrified  if  the  density  had 
been  greater. 

A  brick  should  be  made  to  contain  as 
much  clay  as  possible  in  a  given  space, 
the  size  of  the  brick  desired,  brought  up 
to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the 
fusible  ingredients  in  the  clay  uniting 
the  body  of  the  brick  together  with  a 
a  glassy  substance.  Such  a  vitrified  brick 
is  suitable  for  a  paver,  if  otherwise  ac¬ 
ceptable.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 


that  a  brick  made  dense,  and  vitrified,  is 
necessarily  a  good  paver.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  and  fusible  elements 
may  be  such  as  to  constitute  a  brittle 
brick  when  vitrified. 

However,  if  the  brick  retains  its  form 
perfectly,  and  is  dense  and  well  vitrified 
it  proves  to  be  a  good  paver,  with  few 
exceptions. 

That  some  clays  are  better  adapted  to 
making  pavers  than  other  clays  needs 
no  proof,  but  it  is  also  true  that  clays 
may  be  prepared  by  tempering  and 
thorough  mixing  and  careful  handling 
throughout,  and  burned  so  as  to  make 
good  pavers,  or  good  ware  of  any  kind, 
that  would  prove  a  woeful  failure,  if 
carelessly  handled  throughout. 

Again,  there  are  clays,  which,  if  brought 
up  to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  vitri¬ 
fy,  run  together  into  one  common  mass, 
which  may  occur  in  an  overheated  spot, 
but  the  clay  is  so  fusible  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  otherwise  than  melt  the 
kiln  down,  if  the  vitrifaction  of  the  brick 
or  tile  is  attempted. 

It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that 
some  purchasers  of  tile  demand  hard 
tile,  believing  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
tile  being  injured  by  frost  in  the  ground, 
if  only  burned  to  ordinary  hardness,  of 
which  there  is  not  the  least  danger,  but 
the  demand  for  hard  tile  or  tile  partially 
vitrified  is  made,  and  the  tilemaker 
makes  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand, 
to  his  sorrow. 

Brick  or  tile  may  be  vitrified  if  the 
clay  will  retain  its  form  while  the  degree 
of  heat  is  being  attained,  sufficient  to 
fuse  a  portion  of  the  ingredients,  and 
thus  unite  the  body  of  the  clay. 

We  often  hear  men  speak  of  “semi- 
vitrifaction,”  which  may  mean  half  vit¬ 
rified  or  slightly  vitrified,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  word 
used  to  designate  the  kind  of  pavers  to 
be  used  in  a  contract  usually  has  the 
latter  implied  meaning. 

“Semi-vitrified”  fails  to  describe  the 
degree  of  hardness,  denseness,  or  flexi¬ 
bility,  necessary  fora  good  paver. 

There  are  clays  that  may  be  brought 
to  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  take  a 
salt  glaze— a  heavy  glaze— and  not  vitri¬ 
fy  inside,  slightly.  In  fact  they  may 
not  burn  to  a  degree  of  hardness  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  desirable  for  build¬ 
ing  brick,  and  the  body  of  the  brick 
may  be  dense  enough  when  it  comes 
from  the  press  or  kiln  to  present  a  good 
appearance  when  broken.  The  brick 
are  not  sufficiently  burned  to  vitrify  the 
body  though  presenting  a  glassy  hard- 
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ness  on  the  outside  on  account  of  the 
glaze.  The  manufacturer  may  conclude 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  glaze  on  the  out¬ 
side  than  to  vitrify  the  body  of  the  brick. 
We  have  seen  such  brick.  Tile  manu¬ 
facturers  may  have  clays  that  require  a 
high  degree  of  heat  to  bake  or  bum  the 
tile  sufficiently,  and  the  degree  of  heat 
may  be  so  high  that  they  can  better 
afford  to  add  a  salt  glaze  when  the  heat 
is  sufficient,  than  to  continue  to  increase 
and  hold  the  heat  long  enough  to  make 
the  tile  hard  or  slightly  vitrify  them. 


TIMELY  ADVICE. 

A  recent  writer  on  “The  Manufacture 
of  Brick  by  the  Dry  Clay  System,”  in 
speaking  of  the  proper  machinery  to  be 
used, says : 

“In  selecting  a  brick  press  care  should 
be  had  that  it  is  as  simple  as  possible  in 
its  mechanism,  and  that  the  material 
used  in  its  construction  is  of  the  best 
quality.  Owing  to  the  enormous  strain 
to  which  machines  of  this  class  are  ex¬ 
posed,  a  large  amount  of  money  is 
annually  lost  in  choosing  badly  con¬ 
structed  ones,  because  of  the  poor 
quality  of  iron  or  steel  used  in  the 
castings  or  other  parts,  thereby  causing 
breakages  to  occur  which  would  not 
otherwise  take  place.  It  of  course  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  in  matters  of  this 
character  the  purchaser  has  to  rely 
largely  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
makers  of  the  machines,  and  this  is  a 
subject  that  should  receive  attention  at 
the  time  the  contract  of  purchase  is 
made.  An  inferior  machine,  or  a  ma¬ 
chine  constructed  by  inexperienced 
men,  and  sold  only  for  the  profit  that  is 
to  be  made  from  converting  cheap  pig- 
iron  into  the  shape  of  dry  clay  brick 
machines,  would  be  costly  at  any  price^ 
— even  as  a  gift.” 

This  is  indeed  timely  advice,  and  good 
solid  sense  as  well.  None  of  our  readers 
can  do  better  than  to  follow  out  these  sug¬ 
gestions  in  selecting  their  dry  clay 
machinery.  We  have  before  called 
attention  in  these  columns  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  using  poorly  constructed  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  advisability  of  each 
brickmaker  investigating  for  himself  be¬ 
fore  contracting  for  his  machinery.  We 
know  that  poor  machinery  means  cer¬ 
tain  financial  ruin  to  any  brickmaker 
in  the  country.  Doubtless  each  one  of 
our  readers  can  recall  a  case  or  two  that 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Power,  strength,  simplicity  and  suit¬ 
able  adjusting  arrangements  are  the 
essentials  of  any  machine  that  is  de¬ 


signed  to  make  brick  by  the  dry  clay 
method.  The  frame-work  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  solid,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  made  to  vibrate  by  the  working 
parts.  Simplicity  of  construction  and 
operation,  coupled  with  strength,  will 
insure  durability;  and  such  a  machine, 
properly  handled  on  good  clay,  will  in¬ 
sure  financial  success  to  any  brick¬ 
maker. 


THE  JOHNSON  STEAM  REPRESS. 

SHE  brick  and  tile  press  here  illus¬ 
trated  is  specially  noticeable  for  its 
strength  and  simple  design  and  its 
entire  freedom  from  complicated  mo¬ 
tions.  In  the  above  respect  it  claims 
more  than  usual  attention. 

The  pressure  on  the  brick  is  given  by 
a  powerful  lever  of  2J  to  1,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  pressing  head  by  a  rigid 
link.  The  pressing  head  works  in  a  V 
shape  and  adjustable  slide,  so  that  the 
action  of  it  is  perfectly  true.  The  brick 
is  fed  into  the  mold  of  the  press  auto¬ 
matically  by  an  arm  which  receives  its 
motion  from  horizontal  rocking  shaft 
which  in  its  turn  is  actuated  by  a  double 
lever  and  cam  fixed  on  the  side  of  the 
main  wheel,  which  gives  to  the  feeding 
arm  a  slow  and  steady  motion  while 
feeding  the  brick  to  the  mold,  and  a 
quick  return  motion  and  a  rest  to  allow 
the  brick  to  be  placed  on  the  table 
ready  for  it  in  its  turn  to  be  fed  into 


the  mold  and  pressed.  The  mold  is 
sunk  in  the  table  and  the  brick,  when 
pressed,  is  raised  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  table  ready  for  being  delivered  to 
a  convenient  position  for  the  attendant 
to  load  it  away.  The  brick  is  both  fed 
to  the  mold  and  is  delivered  automati- 
ally.  The  arrangement  for  lifting  the 
brick  out  of  the  mold  is  by  a  lever  which 
rocks  on  a  gudgeon  and  is  actuated  by 


a  plain  cam  attached  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  main  wheel  to  the  one  actu¬ 
ating  the  feeding  motion,  which  in  its 
revolution  presses  the  lever  down,  and 
the  weight  of  the  opposite  end,  after 
having  delivered  the  brick,  brings  it 
back  again  to  be  in  readiness  for  lifting 

the  following  brick. 

Every  part  of  the  machine  is  open 
and  of  easy  access,  but  its  design  is  such 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  it  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  mold  is  put  together  in  segments 
which,  when  worn,  are  easily  taken  out 
and  planed  over  the  surface  and  put 
back  again  into  their  position,  and  the 
mold  is  new  again.  Thus  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  heavy  and  rough  work  of 
a  brick  factory  have  been  fully  provided 
for.  This  machine  is  capable  of  press¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  patterns  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  the  latter  in  sizes  up  to  12 
inches  square  burnt  size. 

The  action  of  the  machine  in  per¬ 
forming  the  work  is  so  gentle  and  cor¬ 
rect  that  bricks  and  tiles  can  be  finished 
by  it  in  perfect  form  direct  as  they  are 
made  by  the  usual  pug  mill  or  auger 
machine,  and  it  is  also  sufficiently 
powerful  for  repressing  bricks  from  the 
dry  press. 

Fire  brick  makers,  whether  by  the 
hand  or  auger  machine  method,  will 
find  this  machine  just  what  they  need. 
Paving  brick  manufacturers  will  have 
their  requirements  for  repressing  fully 
met  by  adopting  it.  The  capacity  of  the 
machine  is  only  limited  by  the  speed  at 
which  the  finished  bricks  and  tiles  can 
be  removed  as  the  machine  discharges 
them. 

Further  particulars  of  the  Johnson 
Repress  may  be  had  from  the  Somerset 
&  Jolinsonburg  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Somerset,  Mass.,  who  are  joint 
owners  of  the  patent  and  the  American 
agents. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  LOSE. 

Don’t  lose  courage ;  spirit  brave 
Carry  with  you  to  the  grave. 

Don’t  lose  time  in  vain  distress  ; 

Work,  not  worry,  brings  success. 

Don’t  lose  hope ;  who  lets  her  stray 
Goes  forlornly  all  the  way. 

Don’t  lose  patience,  come  what  will; 
Patience  ofttimes  outruns  skill. 

Don’t  lose  gladnes ;  every  hour 
Blooms  for  you  some  happy  flower. 

Though  be  foiled  your  dearest  plan, 

Don’t  lose  faith  in  God  and  man. 

— [Womankind. 
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A  GRAND  RECORD. 

While  discussing  the  merits  of 
different  dry  clay  brick  machines,  one 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  “College 
Hill  Press  Brick  Works”  remarked 
about  the  celebrated  Triumph  : 

“For  the  last  seven  years,  and  the 
most  of  that  time  day  and  night,  have 
these  Triumph  Machines  been  in 
operation  here,  producing  the  finest 
press  prick  that  have  ever  been  made  in 
St.  Louis,  and  working  with  a  precision 
of  a  clock.” 

The  College  Hill  Press  Brick  Works 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  next  to  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  company,  one  of  the  leading  and 
largest  exclusively  dry  press  brick  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Write  to  them  if  you  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  merits  of  dry  clay  brick 
presses. 


THE  ONLY  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MA¬ 
CHINE  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


No  brickmaker  visiting  Chicago 
should  leave  without  going  through  the 
factory  of  Messrs  Chisholm,  Boyd  & 
White,  which  is  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree,  not  only  in  itself,  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  This  unique  factory  is  250 
feet  long  and  eighty  feet 
wide,  substantially  built  of  brick  with 
a  slate  roof,  and  having  an  independent 
power  house  at  one  side.  Five  acres  of 
ground  go  with  the  building,  and  as  the 
whole  lies  within  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  value  of  the  land  alone  is  very  great. 
Three  side-tracks  run  the  full  length  of 
the  property,  and  being  located  on  the 
famous  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago,  the 
shipping  facilities  in  all  directions  can¬ 
not  be  equaled. 

The  factory  is  fitted  up  with  the  most 
modern  and  improved  machinery  that 
money  can  buy,  it  being  a  theory  of 
these  gentlemen  that  the  man  who  puts 
the  most  money  into  his  machine  is  the 
man  wno  will  get  the  most  money  out 
of  them  in  the  long  run.  Certainly  it 
is  a  marvel  as  well  as  pleasure  to  watch 
some  of  these  immense  and  intricate 
tools  in  operation ;  their  motions  seem 
almost  human  in  their  intelligence. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  care  and  skill  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  Boyd  Machines,  as  well 
as  their  simplicity  and  perfect  work¬ 
manship  when  finished. 

The  south  end  of  the  factory  is  fitted 
up  for  clay  testing,  and  here  machines 


are  kept  constantly  under  belt,  making 
brick  out  of  clays,  shales,  etc.,  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  whole  process 
of  dry  pressed  brickmaking  is  illustrated, 
in  its  application  to  all  the  different 
materials  used,  and  the  finished  brick, 
as  they  slide  from  the  molds,  are 
polished  like  glass.  It  is  an  actual  fact 
that  with  the  brick  made  from  some 
clays,  just  as  they  come  from  the  press- 
a  nail  can  be  driven  through  a  plank 
without  injury  to  the  brick,  such  is  the 
pressure  they  receive. 

When  last  in  Chicago,  Messrs  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  told  us  that  if  any 
visiting  brickmaker,  whether  looking 
for  machinery  or  not,  would  call  at  their 
office,  No.  320  Dearborn  Street,  they 
would  take  pleasure  in  sending  one  of 
their  men  with  him  to  their  factory,  and 
explain  to  him  fully  their  method  of 
preparing  and  handling  clays,  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  their  machines. 
They  claim  that  they  can  show  a  man, 
in  an  hour  at  their  works,  more  about 
the  Dry  Process  of  brickmaking  than 
he  can  learn  from  books  or  correspon¬ 
dence  is  six  months;  certainly  the 
mode  of  instruction  is  an  interesting  as 
well  as  an  easy  one. 


AN  AWFUL  DEATH. 


GIVE  THEM  A  NEW  COUNT. 


Cyrus  Minnich,  an  employe  at  Facht’s 
brickyard  near  Reading,  Pa.,  met  with  a 
dreadful  accident  April  26.  He  was 
working  at  the  clay  crusher,  and  climbed 
upon  the  hopper,  slipped  and  fell  into 
it  and  was  drawn  down  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  the  clay.  The  machinery 
was  stopped  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
he  died  before  he  could  be  taken  from 
the  machine.  His  legs  were  hacked 
and  ground  from  the  body. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


Keystone:  Please  help  me  down! 

[See  February  Clay-Worker,  page  245 


The  Utica,  N.  Y.,  observer,  having 
heard  much  in  favor  of  vitrified  brick 
pavements  from  Detroit  and  other  large 
cities,  and  knowing  some  had  been  laid 
in  Syracuse  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
dispatched  a  reporter  to  that  city 
recently  to  learn  the  results  of  the- 
experiment.  His  investigation  shows 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Salt,  from  the 
Mayor  down  to  the  cartmen,  to  be 
largely  in  favor  of  brick  for  paving 
above  any  other  material.  On  a  portion 
of  Crouse  street,  paved  with  brick  last 
year,  the  writer  found  a  city 
teamster  and  his  men  gather- 
ing  up  a  large  and 
heavy  load  of  dirt.  He  was 
questioned  as  a  disinterested 
party  about  his  choice  of  pave¬ 
ments  for  teaming.  He  unhes¬ 
itatingly  pronounced  in  favor  of 
brick,  saying  that  were  that 
street  paved  with  asphalt  his 
horses  could  not  climb  the  hill 
with  his  loads,  but  that  with 
brick  he  had  no  difficulty.  The 
brick,  while  it  presents  an  even 
surface,  affords  a  foothold  for 
horses.  The  teamster  directed 
the  reporter  to  another  portion 
of  the  same  street,  where  more 
brick  pavement  was  being  laid, 
and  the  manner  of  laying  it  was 
observed.  In  some  portions  of 
Syracuse  the  laad  was  originally 
swampy  and  no  natural  founda¬ 
tion  can  be  had.  In  such  cases 
concrete  is  first  laid,  then  four 
inches  of  sand  compressed  to 
two  inches.  On  this  the  bricks 
are  set  edgewise  close  together. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  some 
space  between  them.  Over  the 
whole,  and  filling  these  spaces,  is 
poured  a  hot  tar  preparation,  the 
same  as  is  used  in  the  laying  of 
sandstone.  A  light  sprinkling 
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o f  sand  is  then  scattered  over  the  whole. 
This  sand  and  what  hardened  tar  remains 
on  top  wears  ofl  after  a  time  and  leaves  a 
surface  of  brick, ground  even  and  smooth. 

AS  TO  DURABILITY. 

Upon  first  thought  it  would  seem 
that  brick  would  be  too  soft  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear,  or  if  made  harder, 
would  chip  the  more  easily  under  the 
pounding  of  sharp-shod  horses.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  however.  On  the 
contrary  its  power  of  resistance  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful.  The  first  brick  pave¬ 
ment  laid  in  Syracuse  was  in  West 
Water  street,  leading  to  the  Central- 
Hudson  freight  house,  two  years  ago. 

It  is  on  an  incline  and  over  this  street 
all  the  heavy  trucking  to  and  from  the 
railroad  passes.  The  pavement  was  put 
down  there  to  test  its  durability  undei 
hard  usage.  Among  others  in  a  position 
to  speak  advisedly  about  Syracuse 
paving,  the  writer  met  Mayor  Amos,  by 
whom  he  was  very  courteously  received 
and  from  whom  many  of  the  details 
here  given  were  obtained.  The  Mayor 
said  that  for  a  week  last  summer  he  had 
a  tally  kept  of  the  number  of  loaded 
wagons  that  passed  over  the  West 
Water  street  pavement,  and  it  was  found 
that  it  ranged  from  1,200  to  2,600  per  day ! 
This  heavy  travel  has  not  yet  made 
any  noticeable  impression  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  reporter  rode  ovei  this 
pavement  yesterday  afternoon,  and  saw 
where  for  the  past  two  years  heavily 
loaded  coal  wagons,  two  tons  to  the 
load,  came  down  a  steep  incline  from 
the  coal  pockets  and  struck  the  bricks 
lengthwise  at  the  curb,  but  in  no  case 
had  they  made  any  impression  upon 
the  pavement.  And  under  this  pave¬ 
ment  no  concrete  was  laid — only  fine 
gravel  heavily  rolled.  When  asked 
about  the  city’s  experience  as  to  the 
comparative  durability  of  brick  and 
asphalt,  Mayor  Amos  said  that  an 
asphalt  pavement  laid  in  West  Genesee 
street  at  the  same  time  that  West  Water 
street  was  paved  with  brick  had  been 
repaired  several  times,  while  the  brick 
remained  intact. 

IF  WELL  DONE,  IT  WILL. 

Advertising  does  not  always  pay.  If 
it  did,  newspaper  men  would  get  too 
rich,  and  would  attempt  to  advertise 
themselves,  which  is  generally  found  to 
be  contrary  to  their  principles.-  An 
advertiser  is  justified  in  taking  every 
precaution,  but  can  never  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  his  advertising  will  pay. 
Sometimes  it  will ;  often  it  won’t. 
There  is  only  one  rule,  however;  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  old  nursery  rhyme : 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed, 

Try,  try  again. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  addres 

IS  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION! 
Given  bv  correspondent.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  private 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  6E 
BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClaY-WoRKER. 


Begs  to  Differ  With  Keystone— Brick 
Better  Than  Granite. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Please  find  enclosed  subscription  for 
the  Clay-Worker.  Though  not  act¬ 
ively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  nor  in  their  sale,  I  still  feel  a 
very  lively  interest  in  the  developmen  i 
of  the  business  and  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  for  their  manufacture. 
For  this  reason  I  regard  the  small  sub¬ 
scription  as  a  very  good  investment.  In 
this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  ex¬ 
pressing  my  sense  of  indebtedness  to 
some  gentlemen  recently  attacked  in 
your  columns  by  “Keystone.”  I  should 
have  done  so  before,  only  that  I  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Purington  would 
feel  grateful  for  such  an  expression. 
And  truly  he  has  demonstrated  that  he 
is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  His  answer  is  just  what  I  should 
expect  of  him,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
said.  For  my  own  sake,  however,  let 
me  say  that  I  hope  he  will  not  abate 
one  whit  of  his  talking  and  writing  in 
behalf  of  brick  interests.  His  experi¬ 
ence  and  wide  acquaintance  make  his 
words  interesting  and  valuable  any 
time  and  anywhere.  It  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Association,  but  I  read 
carefully  the  reports  of  its  transactions, 
and  it  is  precisely  Mr.  Purington’s 
remarks  from  which  I  get  most  that  is 
of  value  and  interest.  It  strikes  me 
that  we  should  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  man  among  us,  who  has  had 
experience  and  acquaintance,  has  also 
a  tongue. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects,  I  can 
only  say  that  they  were  never  brighter. 
Never  before  was  the  demand  so  great, 
nor  was  there  ever  such  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  city  councils  to  be  early 
in  the  field.  We  have  already  shipped 
a  large  number  of  paving  brick  to  Han¬ 
nibal,  Mo.,  and  building  brick  to  more 
points  than  I  will  stop  to  enumerate. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  brick 
will  be  the  general  paving  material  for 
our  cities,  small  and  great.  How  can 
we  feel  otherwise,  when  our  brick  are 
still  intact  upon  the  freight  yards  of  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R-  in  Chicago,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  severer  usage  than  they 
could  be  anywhere  else  in  that  city? 


Two  years  they  have  endured  the  test 
and  have  given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  material  used  in  that  place. 
The  brick  used  were  of  ordinary  size,  so 
that,  as  an  expert  said,  it  was  three  and 
three  quarter  inches  of  brick  against 
seven  inches  of  granite.  Under  such 
circumstances,  havn’t  we  a  right  to  be 
encouraged?  T.  R.  Willard, 

Galesburg  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


More  Pointers  for  “Keystone.” 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Referring  to  the  letter  signed  “Key¬ 
stone”  in  February  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker, and  subsequent  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  I  must  support  Bro. 
Purington’s  demand  for  recount.  I  can 
only  find  999  words  to  his  credit.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  the  even  1000, 
but  George  Washington-like,  “I  cannot 
tell  a  lie” — for  one  word. 

All  this  excitement  might  have  been 
avoided  if  “Keystone”  had  only  profited 
by  the  “few  pointers  on  convention  con¬ 
ventionalities”  published  on  page  35  of 
January  issue  of  the  Clay- Worker,  for 
the  benefit  of  “ambitious  young  delegates” 
of  this  class. 

For  example,  when  Bro.  Eudaly  had 
the  floor,  and  to  “Keystone’s”  thinking, 
wanted  the  earth  for  one  of  his  kilns, 
the  “glare  and  walk  act”  (No.  2)  would 
doubtless  have  proved  most  effectual. 
Pose  No.  3  would  certainly  have  had  the 
desired  effect  when  Bro.  McCain  was 
wasting  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Association  with  the  discussion  of  such 
trivial  matters  as  brick  dryers;  and  then 
Bro.  Purington  attempted  to  serve  any 
of  his  “warmed  up  chestnuts,”  No.  4 
could  have  immediately  been  resorted 
to.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  a  free  and 
energetic  use  of  these  “poses”  (ringing 
the  changes  on  Nos.  1  and  5)  would 
have  accomplished  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  such  a 
terrible  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated  next  session,  and,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  mere  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  same  thing,  I  propose 
that  a  select  committee  of  one  be 
appointed,  with  “Keystone”  as  convener 
and  chairman,  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  matter,  closely  watch  the  progress 
of  events,  and  properly  apply  the 
remedy  as  above  suggested. 

Second  the  motion! 

Be  it  also  resolved :  that,  in  case  the 
efforts  of  said  committee  are  successful, 
the  chairman  be  rewarded  with  the 
appointment  of  third-assistant-sergeant- 
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at-arms,  as  described  in  the  “pointers” 
above  referred  to. 

Motion  carried  unanimously! 

All  jesting  apart,  I  am  certain  your 
readers  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  publication  of  some  more  of  Mr. 
Lederei  s  sketches,  which  are  most 
entertaining  and  truly  artistic. 

R.  M.  Greer. 

luxpam,  Mexico. 

P.  S: — I  notice  the  invitation  extended 
to  “Mr.  P.”  to  spend  his  vacation  in  the 
East,  and  learn  how  brick  should  be 
dried  on  the  open  yard.  I  hardly  think 
he  will  make  the  trip  with  this  object 
in  view. 

Is  not  the  fact  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  (if  it  is  a  fact)  that  very 
few  of  the  Eastern  brickmakers  could 
afford  to  put  in  artificial  dryers,  “even  if 
they  were  proved  to  be  beneficial”  a 
“pretty  straight  tip,”  that  the  old  sun¬ 
shine  method  is  not  what  it  used  to  be 
forty  years  ago;  and  that  the  absence  of 
gaseous  matter,”  is  not  always  proof 
postive  of  the  presence  of  “solid  re¬ 
turns  ?” 


Clay  Mixtures. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

“Neophyte”  wants  to  know  “if  the 
attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country 
to  make  a  yellow  brick  from  a  ferrugin¬ 
ous  clay  by  the  admixture  of  lime  either 
as  a  carbonate  or  hydrate.” 

This  question  I  cannot  answer,  but  as 
you  seem  to  doubt  his  statement  in 
reference  to  the  London  brick,  I  will 
furnish  you  a  brief  description  of  the 
process  of  making  these  brick,  or  rather 
of  preparing  the  material,  and  give  you 
my  explanation  of  the  results. 

My  “think  shop”  is  in  rather  a  chaotic 
state  at  present,  as  I  have  just  moved 
into  a  new  house  and  my  effects  are 
somewhat  scattered,  and  my  room  can¬ 
not  be  warmed  until  the  fire-place  is 
finished.  So  I  must  betake  myself  to 
my  brick-shop— not  the  best  place  for 
literary  wrork. 

“Novice”  is  evidently  in  about  the 
same  skeptical  state  of  mind  as  yourself. 
His  reply  to  “Neophyte,”  translated,  is 
that  the  chalk  or  calcium  carbonate 
added  to  the  clay  would  decompose  in 
the  burning  of  the  brick— the  carbonic 
acid  being  driven  off  and  lime  or  cal¬ 
cium  oxide  remaining — and  that  this 
lime  when  moistened  with  water  would 
slake  with  such  violence  as  to  burst  or 
disintegrate  the  brick.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  this  would  be  the  case,  but 
first  let  us  examine  the  facts  in  reference 
to  the  London  brick. 


The  earths  used  for  brickmaking  near 
London  are  not  clays,  properly  speaking, 
but  loams,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
free  silica  in  the  form  of  sand  and  a 
small  per  centage  of  alumina,  with 
enough  iron  oxide  to  burn  more  or  less 
red  without  mixture.  But  the  texture 
of  these  earths  is  so  loose  and  incohe¬ 
rent  from  the  small  proportion  of 
alumina  that  a  mixture  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  is  necessary  to  bind  the  mass 
together  and  to  take  up  the  excess  of 
fusing  silica  in  the  process  of  burning. 
Fortunately  for  the  London  brickmakers 
calcium  carbonate  is  abundant  in  their 
vicinity,  in  the  form  best  adapted  for 
this  mixture,  viz.,  chalk.  Were  they 
obliged  to  use  limestone  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  done 
successfully. 

The  chalk  is  ground  into  a  pulp  in  a 
chalk-mill,  and  from  thence  is  passed 
to  a  pug-mill  in  which  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  clay  or  loam.  This  process 
is  called  “maiming,”  as  it  produces  an 
artificial  malm — the  beds  of  natural 
malm  having  been  exhausted  many 
years.  Brick  made  from  this  malm 
have  when  burned  a  yellow  color. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  lime  mixed  with 
loam  will  produce  a  hard,  durable  brick, 
whereas  the  same  amount  of  lime 
mixed  with  ordinary  clay  would  result 
as  “Novice”  expresses  it,  in  disintegra¬ 
tion  ?  Why  does  the  addition  of  lime 
change  the  color  from  red  to  yellow? 

I  have  never  seen  any  answer  to  these 
questions  that  I  remember,  and  as  I 
bav’nt  a  college  library  nor  a  college 
Professor  within  reach  I  propose  to 
“evolve  answers  out  of  my  own  inner 
consciousness.” 

At  a  high  heat  calcium  carbonate  will 
combine  wiih  silica,  forming  a  silicate 
of  calcium  which  is  not  effected  by  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  to  a 
clay  containing  a  large  amount  of  silica, 
calcium  carbonate  can  be  safely  added 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  this  com¬ 
bination.  The  silica  can  be  in  excess 
without  danger,  but  if  the  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  is  in  excess  a  portion  of  it  will 
be  left  over  as  calcium  oxide,  or  lime, 
which  will  injure  the  brick.  A  well 
burnt  London  brick  may  be  described 
as  a  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminum. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  large  a  per  centage  of  chalk  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  could  be  added  to 
our  ordinary  clays  without  injury.  The 
proper  porportion  could  easily  be  de¬ 
termined  if  we  had  the  chalk  at  hand. 

The  more  free  silica  in  the  clay  the  more 


chalk  that  could  be  added  with  safety, 
but  as  chalk  is  rather  scarce  in  this 
country  — only  existing,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  Western  Kansas — it  is  not 
likely  that  many  of  us  will  ever  make 
the  experiment. 

Now  as  to  color.  It  is  probable  that 
the  effect  of  the  chalk  is  merely  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  red  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
producing  a  yellow.  It  is  not  likely,  I 
think,  that  the  iron  undergoes  a  change 
to  a  sillicate— which  is  the  condition  of 
the  iron  in  the  Milwaukee  clays.  The 
chalk  is  not  mixed  with  the  London 
clay  or  loam  for  the  purpose  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  brick;  but  because 
it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  a  good  brick 
can  be  made  of  their  earth  at  all.  Even 
were  chalk  abundant  in  this  country  it 
could  not  be  economically  used  for 
buff  or  yellow  brick  with  our  system  of 
manufacture,  when  clays  that  will  make 
naturally  a  buff  brick  are  so  common. 

If  “Neophyte"  will  advertise  in  the 
Clay-Worker  for  such  a  clay  I  will 
guarantee  that  he  will  hear  of  more 
than  he  can  buy— and  not  far  from 
New  York  either. 

W.  D.  Richardson. 


Again  in  Harness 

Dear  Randall: 

Having  returned  from  my  vacation  in 
the  South  I  write  you  my  customary 
letter,  so  you  can  notifiy  Morrison  to 
take  his  hat  out  of  hiding  and  breath 
easy  again.  As  usual,  I  had  a  royal 
time  basking  in  the  sun  of  the  balmy 
South,  until  (you  know  I  was  never 
classed  as  a  blonde,)  I  was  informed  that 
all  I  would  need  would  be  to  crimp  my 
hair  and  stay. 

Speaking  of  hair  reminds  me  that  the 
first  thing  I  did  on  my  return  was  to 
hunt  the  April  Clay-worker  and  gaze 
into  its  faithful  shadow  of  our  good 
friend  Fletcher,  and  I  note — or  think  I 
do— that  he  is  wearing  his  “bang”  more 
and  more  in  the  style  of  our  friend 
Adams.  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  and 
thereby  find  whether  it  is  only  a  pre¬ 
vailing  style  of  Indianapolis,  or  whether 
he  has  been  over  working  his  thinker. 

I  am  glad  on  one  account  that  I 
missed  the  Iasi  convention.  You  know 
even  a  stenographer  always  broke  me 
up  a  good  deal  when  I  was  working  my 
chin  on  the  suffering  members,  but  if  I 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  the  cold 
pencil  of  “Keystone”  with  his  mathe¬ 
matical  problem  my  tongue  would 
certainly  have  been  palsied,  and  by  the 
way,  speaking  of  “Keystone”  reminds 
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me  that  I  should  not  trespass  further  on 
your  crowded  columns,  as  theie  are 
more  to  hear  from.  I  feel  that  I  had  a 
narrow  escape,  indeed,  and  in  considei- 
ation  of  it  and  to  make  way  for  some 
more  of  the  brothers  to  get  at  him,  I 
will  quit  right  now.  Gates. 


It  Strikes  the  Right  Spot, 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00  which 
please  place  to  my  credit  in  full  for  one 
years  subscription  in  advance  to  the 
Clay-Worker.  Taffy  is  cheap,  but 
nevertheless  you  are  furnishing  us  with 
a  publication  that  is  a  credit  to  your¬ 
selves  and  the  craft,  and,  like  a  meal  to 
a  hungry  man,  it  seems  to  strike  the 

right  spot  every  time. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 
Yours  Respectfully, 
Walter  D.  Hedden. 


From  the  Great  North  West. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  subscription  for 
the  Clay-Worker  for  one  year. 

We  cannot  say  very  much  about  the 
prospect  of  brickmaking  here  for  this 
season  yet.  In  a  western  town  where 
things  move  by  tits  and  starts,  one 
never  knows  what  is  ahead.  When 
everything  will  be  looking  the  bluest 
sometimes,  some  new  enterprise  will 
come  in  and  locate  and  set  the  wheels 
of  brickmaking  in  motion.  The  bus¬ 
iness  here,  however,  has  not  amounted 
to  anything  since  the  tire  of  August, 
1889.  Brickmakers  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  rushed  in  and  ruined  the 
business.  They  dropped  out  to^,,  and 
now  the  old  timers  have  it  all  to  them¬ 
selves  again.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
the  new  comers  and  about  a  dozen  of 
their  machines,  good  ones  too,  for  sale. 
They  will  sell  cheap,  we  mean  the  ma¬ 
chines,  but  some  of  the  owners  them¬ 
selves  would  sell  cheap  too,  at  least  they 
say  so. 

Our  prices  are  cut  to  the  lowest 
notch,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of 
anything  better.  There  were  about 
8,000,000  brick  made  and  disposed  of 
here  last  year.  We  made  slightly  over 
our  share,  two  million,  but  we  have  a 
capacity  to  have  made  all  of  them,  and 
one  of  our  competitors,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Brick  Company,  has  about  double 
capacity.  The  brickmakers  here 
are  something  like  the  publishers  of 
brickmaking  journals  (present  company 
in  both  departments  excepted).  They 


howl  too  much  at  and  about  each  other. 

We  would  as  soon  think  of  flying  as 
getting  along  without  the  Clay-W orker 
and  it  will  be  a  cold  day  when  any  of 
the  Spokane  brickmakers  do  that.  With 
best  wishes  for  yourself  and  journal,  we 
Respectfully, 

J.  T.  Davie  &  Co. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

A  Move  in  the  Right  Direction. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00,  our  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Clay-Worker.  It  is 
the  best  brickmaker’s  paper  published. 
We  would  not  do  without  it. 

On  January  5th,  1892,  the  brickmakers 
tween  New  Haven  and  Hartford  met 
and  completed  the  formation  of  the 
“Central  New  England  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.”  The  pioneei 
brickmaker,  Mr.  I.  L.  Stiles,  was  chosen 
President  and  Treasurer  and  Mr.  M.  E. 
Jacobs,  Secretary.  Since  our  organiza¬ 
tion  we  have  met  often  and  become 
better  acquainted  ;  new  members  have 
joined  recently  and  great  interest  is 
manifested.  A  most  friendly  spirit 
prevails,  which  augurs  permanency  and 
success  to  the  association. 

The  outlook  for  this  season  is  not 
bright,  still  we  hope  to  do  a  little  at  the 
business.  The  situation  might  have 
been  worse  had  not  the  Association 
voted  not  to  commence  making  until 
April  15  th. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 
Very  Truly  Yours, 

John  O.  Shares, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay- Worker : 

Brother  “Jasper”  says  that  the  “sun 
do  move.”  The  good  ship,  “Brick,”  is 
on  the  move  for  the  season  of  1892.  It 
is  not  within  the  “ken”  of  men  to  say 
whether  she  may  make  a  long  or  a  very 
short  season,  a  prosperous  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  disastrous  one.  There  are  some 
captains  very  much  given  to  carrying 
a  press  of  canvass  to  make  quick  voy¬ 
ages;  others  more  carefully  speed  or  sail 
according  to  their  judgment  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  saving  to  the  owner,  as  it 
costs  something  to  replace  sails  that  are 
blown  away.  The  outlook  at  one  time 
was  as  though  the  majority  of  captains 
would  safely  lay  in  the  harbor  until 
about  the  15th  of  May.  By  so  doing 
they  would  avert  some  of  the  dangers 
which  so  easily  beset  those  who  make 
brick.  April  6  was  the  day  appointed 


on  which  the  captains  should  meet  in 
solemn  conclave  to  settle  this  momen¬ 
tous  question.  The  day  came.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  many  of  the  “Old  Sea  Dogs 
when  a  telegram  was  read  from  the 
“Vice  Admiral”  regretting  his  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting,  as  he  had  started 
one  of  his  yards.  He  would  start  “no 
more,”  but  would  abide  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting.  I  am  sorij  to  say 
that  this  man  is  a  Jersey  man,  and 
makes  brick  on  the  Hackensack  River. 

The  Association  had  better  make  him  a 
“Rear  Admiral”  and  then  retire  him. 

The  slight  advance  in  brick  was  some¬ 
thing  that  they  could  not  withstand. 

The  result  was  the  agreement  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  2nd  of  May.  The  first  of 
the  month  will  see  about  all  of  the  yards 
under  way.  I  never  saw  the  captains  so 
loth  to  start  as  they  have  been  this 
season.  All  the  yards  here  are  going 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which  will 
not  make  this  year.  I  am  informed 
that  one  of  the  yards  will  run  three  ma¬ 
chines  a  day,  which  would  look  as 
though  the  season  would  not  be  long. 
They  will  likelj  fill  up  and  stop. 

There  is  a  law  in  regard  to  compul¬ 
sory  pilotage  for  vessels  entering  the 
port  of  New  York.  It  seems  as  though 
there  should  be  some  such  law  enacted 
for  some  of  our  captains,  as  they  do 
some  very  unaccountable  things.  On 
our  river  last  spring  one  of  them  put  up 
a  kiln  of  pale  brick,  with  the  intention 
of  burning  them  hard,  and  hard  they 
were,  but  it  required  a  crowbar  to  get 
them  out  of  the  kiln.  The  same  party 
last  summer  had  a  good  competent  man 
burning  his  brick,  and  he  got  the  idea 
in  his  head  that  if  he  kept  the  man,  and 
he  was  making  first-class  brick  for  him, 
that  people  would  think  that  he  him¬ 
self  knew  nothing  about  making  brick. 
He  discharged  his  foreman  and  burned 
the  last  two  kilns  himself,  with  the 
result  of  shipping  one  million  soft  brick 
to  the  New  York  market.  He  has  made 
brick  here  about  six  years,  and  he  has 
not  kept  a  foreman  a  whole  season  in 
that  time.  He  is  one  of  the  “Four-year- 
olds;”  what  he  don’t  know  would  fill  a 
book. 

The  market  is  full  all  the  time,  with 
quite  a  drop  in  prices.  Some  Haver- 
straws  as  low  as  $5f ;  Up  Rivers  down  to 
$4.51  per  M.  How  is  that  for  prices 
befoie  new  brick  reach  the  market. 

The  number  of  permits  for  new  build¬ 
ings  for  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  shows  no  improvement  over  1891, 
and  some  of  the  large  buildings  going 
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up  are  using  iron  for  partitions,  thus 
lessening  the  consumption  of  brick.  At 
piesent  the  outlook  is  black,  indeed. 

Four  years  ago  the  Republican  manu¬ 
facturers  were  using  all  their  powers  of 
persuasion  to  induce  their  men  to  vote 
for  Benjamin  Harrison,  as  we  would 
then  have,  they  said,  an  $8.00  market. 
Instead,  the  prices  have  ruled  lower 
than  for  many  years.  They  do  not  say 
much  about  it  at  present,  I  hardly 
think  they  will  again  say,  “Vote  for 
‘Benny’  and  you  will  have  good  times.” 
It  reminds  me  of  the  cry  during  the 
Grant  campaign,  “Forty  acres  and  mule” 
to  the  colored  brother,  and  to  the  labor¬ 
er  at  the  North,  “Two  dollars  a  day  and 
roast  beef.”  As  you  may  remember,  the 
country  never  had  such  a  financial  de¬ 
pression  as  from  73  to  78.  Before 
election  time  this  season  all  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trade  in  this  section 
will,  I  think,  have  plenty  of  spare  time 
to  inform  themselves  on  all  matters 
political.  The  season  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  by  both  laborer  and  boss. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

An  Apt  Comparison. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  postal  note  for  Clay- 
Worker  for  1892.  Please  excuse  me 
for  not  sending  it  sooner.  The  Clay- 
Worker  is  a  little  like  my  boy,  very 
good,  very  precious,  improves  with  age 
and  missed  very  much  when  not  in  the 
house.  Very  Respectfully, 

Johnstown,  Pa.  A.  G.  Osman. 


An  Apprenticiship  of  46  Years,  yet  is 
not  too  Old  to  Learn. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

Your  favor  received  to-day  with  bill 
enclosed  for  1892  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
I  am  glad  that  you  notified  me,  as  I  did 
not  know  exactly  when  my  time  was 
out.  as  I  had  mislaid  my  receipt.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  Clay-Worker 
and  think  that  every  one  making  brick 
should  take  it.  I  have  been  making 
brick  since  I  was  8  years  old  and  will 
soon  be  54,  so  I  think  I  should  know 
something  about  them  practically,  and 
I  love  to  read  the  articles  of  such  men 
as  Crary  and  Morrison.  They  always 
have  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  in 
them. 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  Brickmaker  a 
short  time  ago  and  from  the  statements 
in  it  one  might  think  the  Clay-Worker 
would  be  “where  the  woodbine  twineth” 
very  soon.  From  your  prosperous  ap¬ 


pearance  guess  this  hardly  true.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  in  your  good 
work,  for  I  think  the  Clay- Worker  is  a 

good  journal.  j.  t.  Moore, 

Osyka,  Miss. 


St.  Louis  and  Vicinity. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  figures  relating  to  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  business  in  St.  Louis,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Census  Bureau,  make  an 
odd  showing.  In  1880  there  were  45 
yards,  whereas  in  1890  there  were  but  38. 
These  38  were  operated  on  a  capital  of 
$2,531,000  against  $727,250  for  the  45 
yards  of  1880.  The  cost  of  materials  in 
1880  was  $307,581;  in  1890,  $877,619; 
value  of  product,  1880,  $701,032;  1890, 
$1,691,692.  Number  of  hands  employed 
in  1880,  940;  in  1890,  1952.  These  fig¬ 
ures  show  very  plainly  the  great  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Co.  The  estimate  of  this  Company,  of 
the  output  for  ’92  is  250,000,000  brick,  of 
which  they  expect  to  make  150,000,000, 
or  60  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  over 
their  last  year’s  product  of  about  10,000- 
000. 

Present  prices  on  merchantable  brick 
are  very  unsatisfactory,  ranging  from 
$6  to  $6.50,  and  considerably  more  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter 
figure.  This  price  is'  just  about  the 
actual  cost  of  delivering  brick  at  a  job, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  being 
any  better  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Brickmakers  have  been  considerably 
hampered  this  spring  by  the  weather. 
In  March  and  April  it  rained  almost  in¬ 
cessantly,  and  building  operations  were 
delayed.  It  cleared  up  the  latter  part  of 
April,  and  everybody  wanted  brick  at 
once,  and  enough  teams  could  not  be 
secured  to  deliver  them. 

At  the  different  yards  for  the  past 
three  weeks  they  have  been  making 
preparations  to  get  in  clay,  but  just  as 
the  ground  was  plowed,  and  everything 
was  in  readiness,  it  would  rain  again. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction 
Co.  has  been  exhibiting  an  activity  very 
creditable  to  the  young  men  who  com¬ 
pose  the  concern.  They  have  secured 
control  of  the  Broadway  Brick  Works, 
added  several  improvements,  and  are 
working  it  to  the  full  limit  of  its  capaci¬ 
ty.  They  are  building  up  an  excellent 
business,  and  find  a  market  for  all  the 
brick  they  can  make.  In  addition  to 
the  Broadway  yards,  they  expect  to  have 
the  new  yard  at  Collinsville  (Ill.)  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.  in  full  operation  by  August  1. 


Their  Koch  Hydraulic  Press  is  being 
put  up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  will 
also  be  equipped  with  the  Grath  Patent 
Kiln.  At  this  yard  they  will  make  only 
stock,  ornamental  and  paving  brick. 
They  have  an  excellent  quality  of  shale 
clay,  and  with  the  Koch  press  they  make 
an  excellent  paving  brick.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impervious  to  moisture  or  frost, 
and  is  as  evenly  pressed  as  a  hard  red. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company 
is  $100,000,  which  has  all  been  sub¬ 
scribed. 

The  reports  from  the  Grath  Kiln  at 
Newbern,  Ill.,  are  very  flattering,  and 
Mr.  Grath  states  it  will  burn  fully  90  per 
cent,  stock,  something  never  thought 
possible. 

Anthony  Ittner’s  St.  Louis  and  Belle¬ 
ville  yards  are  in  full  operation,  and  Mr. 
Ittner  expects  to  run  both  yards  to  their 
full  capacity— 27,000,000.  In  both  yards 
he  uses  the  Andrews  presses  and  Alsip 
up  and  down  draft  kilns.  He  will  be  in 
the  market  strong  on  ornamental  brick 
this  year,  as  his  Belleville  yard  can  turn 
out  2,000,000. 

Mi.  Ittner  has  been  in  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  business  33  years,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  start.  For  the  greater 
portion  of  this  time,  he  also  carried  on 
a  building  business,  leading  this  branch 
of  trade.  His  sterling  qualities  as  a 
citizen  were  fittingly  recognized  by  the 
people  by  his  election  to  the  45th  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  retired  from  the  building 
business,  and  now  devotes  his  entire  at¬ 
tention  to  his  two  yards,  which  are 
models. 

In  tiling,  sewer  pipe,  etc.,  business  is 
veiy  quiet,  and  but  little  can  be  said. 
There  have  been  many  inquiries,  and 
the  season  has  been  full  of  promise,  but 
so  fai,  that  is  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  The 
bad  weather  which  has  prevailed  all  over 
the  country  is,  without  doubt,  the  cause 
of  this,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
a  heavy  demand  when  the  weather  once 
becomes  settled. 

The  W  inkle  Terra  Cotta  Company  are 
showing  signs  of  prosperity  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  three-story  75x100  addition  to 
their  factory,  and  also  a  new  modeling 
shop,  which  will  give  them  one  of  the 
best  equipped  plants  in  the  country. 
Work  is  piling  up  on  them  very  rapidly. 
The  latest  contracts  they  have  secured 
are  the  Benoist  (6-story)  building  on 
11th  and  Olive  Sts.,  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Catholic  Church,  at  Lebanon,  Ill.  They 
are  about  to  begin  work  on  the  Knox 
building,  which  will  be  a  magnificent 
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structure,  and  calls  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  most  artistic  kind  of  terra  cotta  work. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  is 
building  a  new  yard  at  Menominie, 
Wis.,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
8,000,000.  Menominee  is  close  to  St. 
Paul,  and  it  is  with  an  eye  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Twin  Cities  this  yard  is  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 
Co.  have  remoued  from  the  eighth  to 
the  second  floor  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
building,  where  they  have  roomier  and 
handsomer  quarters.  Terra  Cotta. 


We  Hope  So. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  Money 
Order  for  $2.00  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker  for  one  year. 

Business  outlook  here  is  fair  for  the 
season.  Several  large  buildings  have 
been  let. 

We  placed  a  Triumph  dry  press  ma¬ 
chine  on  our  yard  late  last  season,  and 
are  now  operating  same  which  gives  us, 
together  with  our  old  plant,  a  capacity 
of  50,000  per  day. 

St.  Joseph  is  qui  te  a  city  for  brick - 
making,  the  daily  output  being  about 
350,000.  We  have  two  dry  press  plants 
and  two  vitrified  paving  brick  plants 
besides  numerous  hand  yards.  We 
think  the  paving  brick  industry  in  this 
vicinity  is  destined  to  be  one  of  great 
magnitude  in  the  near  future  as  we  have 
shale  in  abundance  and  easy  of  access. 

Will  try  and  let  you  hear  from  us 
occasionally  hereafter. 

Felling  &  Hagedorn. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A  Very  Promising  Outlook. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00,  my  subscription 
to  your  valuable  paper— the  Clay- 
Worker. 

The  prospects  at  this  place  are  very 
favorable  for  fire  brick.  There  is  a  great 
demand,  as  we  already  have  orders  in 
for  about  400,000.  Brick,  gas  retort 
orders  are  coming  in  fast.  The  capacity 
of  our  retort  house  is  1000  retorts  down 
at  one  time,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
build  additions  to  our  factory  for  1000 
retorts  more,  so  we  are  now  compelled 
to  fill  the  largest  orders  in  the  shortest 
time  of  any  factory.  Sewer  pipe  business 
is  also  flourishing.  We  have  two  presses 
running  on  pipe  and  cannot  fill  our 
orders.  Fire  proof  material  is  also  in 
good  demand.  The  prospects  are  that 


the  coming  season  will  not  balance  the 
year  of  1887,  when  we  shipped  2,500 
cars.  I,  also,  think  that  the  demand 
for  red  brick  will  exceed  that  of  all 
previous  years.  A  Subscriber. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  prospect  for  a  brisk  season  for  the 
brick  trade  is  very  encouraging.  It  is 
claimed  that  building,  as  a  business, 
is  gradually  resolving  itself  into 
more  stable  conditions,  and  that  the 
speculative,  take-chance  element  has 
largely  quit  the  field.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  building,  that  is  in  smaller 
dwellings,  was  largely  overdone,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  which  was  a  dull 
season  in  1891.  The  ratio  of  increase 
in  population,  as  established  by  the 
last  census,  is  equal  to  about  6,000  new 
houses  yearly,  or  a  little  less  than  the 
amount  of  construction  work  done  this 
year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
this  number  will  be  erected  this  year. 
There  are  also  more  large  buildings, 
public  and  otherwise,  on  the  architects’ 
boards  that  will  be  ready  to  erect  within 
a  very  short  time.  Of  course  this  means 
more  business  for  the  brickmaker.  So 
there  is  no  sense  at  all  in  predicting  a 
dull  season  for  1892. 

The  first  labor  agitation  of  the  season 
has  started  with  the  brickmakers  of  this 
city,  who  have  received  notice  from 
their  employers  that  their  wages  will  be 
reduced  as  much  as  28  per  cent. 
Molders  who  had  received  $3.25  per  day 
last  year  were  notified  that  $2.50  would 
be  their  wages  this  year,  and  that  men 
formerly  receiving  $2.00  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.75  per  day.  Ofl-bearers 
were  to  receive  $1.45  and  $1.00,  the 
former  rates  being  $1.75.  This  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  uneasiness  among 
the  men,  and  one  yard  has  struck  and 
probably  others  will  follow.  The  jour¬ 
neymen  claim  that  this  is  a  most  favoi- 
able  spring  for  selling  brick,  and  as  the 
stock  in  the  various  yards  is  low  the 
reduction,  they  claim,  is  untimely.  On 
the  other  hand,  manufacturers  state  that 
the  low  prices  at  which  bricks  are  sell¬ 
ing  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses.  ' 

On  the  10th  of  April  Samuel  P 
Miller,  of  the  firm  of  S.  P.  Miller  &  Son, 
died.  He  had  been  complaining  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  so  that  his  death  did 
not  come  wholly  unexpected. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  red 


and  fire  brick  presses,  patent  steam  re¬ 
pressing  machines,  clay  tempering  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  tools  in  general  use  for 
brickmaking,  309  South  Fifth  street,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  was  established 
by  his  father  in  1812,  and  has  continued 
on  the  same  premises  ever  since.  The 
business  will  be  continued  by  his  son. 

Architects  are  beginning  to  very  gen¬ 
erally  break  the  monotony  of  the  rows 
of  red  brick  buildings  by  introducing 
bricks  of  other  colors.  It  is  somwhat 
more  expensive,  since  the  clay  pits  about 
Philadelphia  all  produce  a  red  brick,  but 
with  cheapening  rates  of  transportation, 
we  are  likely  to  use  more  bricks  from  a 
distance.  A  striking  building,  with  its 
buff  brick  and  stone,  will  be  the  Read¬ 
ing  depot,  and  quite  a  number  of  hand¬ 
some  dwellings  in  West  Philadelphia 
have  their  fronts  adorned  with  the  finer 
quality  of  vitrified  brick,  the  coarser 
grade  of  which  has  come  into  very  com¬ 
mon  use  as  a  paving  brick.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  yellow  brick  is  that  it 
will  not  turn,  and  the  mortar  will  not 
whitewash,  and  the  yellow  brick  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  harmonize  better  with  the 
landscape  than  the  standard  red. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Company,  Murrell 
Dobbins  and.  Jarden  Brick  Company 
report  business  fairly  active.  In  fact 
the  Peerless  Company  are  very  busy,  as 
they  have  a  large  contract  with  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company  to  supply 
the  buff  brick  and  also  fancy  designs  in 
brick  for  the  new  depot.  Anon. 


A  Long  Haul. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Enclosed  find  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker  for  one  year. 

I  desire  to  say. that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  your  paper  and  with  your  success. 

In  regard  to  our  business,  will  say 
that  we  are  making  between  6,000  and 
8,000  brick  per  month  and  expect  to  do 
better  later  on.  We  are  making  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  lrom  shale  that  is  800  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  is  mined  out  in 
order  to  get  the  coal  that  lays  beneath 
it.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  swelled  brick  heretofore,  but  for 
the  last  three  months  my  burns  have 
been  very  fair.  Our  brick  are  some¬ 
what  tougher  than  soap  stone  brick,  but 
are  not  as  fine  a  color.  We  have  a  de 
mand  for  all  we  can  make,  and  from 
present  indications  it  will  continue  so 
for  some  time.  John  Gafffy,  Supt. 

Midland  Brick  Co. 


Lansing,  Kan. 
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A  Plan  For  Bri'*k  Kiln. 

Editor  Clay-  Worlcer’: 

Some  of  your  many  readers  may  be 
interested  in  a  brief  description  of  my 
method  of  setting  brick.  The  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  of  plan  of  brick  kiln 
which  I  am  using,  illustrates  the  princi¬ 
pal  feature.  It  works  well  and  is  more 
economical  in  the  ordinary  way. 
a  a  d  are  two  brick  benches. 
c  c  are  tire  flues  or  arches. 

B  B  are  a  one  brick  wall  between  the 
benches  a  a  a,  stacked  close  together  so 
as  to  confine  the  lire  of  each  arch  in  its 
lespective  arch,  which  insures  a  more 
even  burn  than  the  usual  plan.  These 
walls  commence  at  the  floor  of  kiln  and 
extend  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  kiln. 


assist  in  drawing  the  heat.  There  be¬ 
ing  no  soot  or  dampness  in  this  kind  of 
heat,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  in  fuel 
if  we  can  use  it  for  this  purpose.  Would 
be  pleased  to  hear  through  the  Clay- 
Worker  from  any  one  using  the  above 
method.  Joseph  Hickson. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Brickmaking  on  the  Mississippi. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

You  have  several  subscribers  in  this 
city,  amongst  which  is  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  but  I  fail  to  remember  of  having 
seen  Quincy  mentioned  in  your  columns 
during  the  past  year. 

Your  scribe  takes  a  trip  through  the 
East  every  once  in  a  while,  and  it  strikes 


My  benches  are  five  brick  thick,  includ¬ 
ing  the  high  walls,  and  there  is  the 
length  of  six  brick  between  the  walls, 
thus  allowing  the  brick  to  be  set  in  any 
size  bier,  and  have  them  fill  the  arch 
even.  These  walls  are.  built  up  of  un¬ 
burnt  brick,  as  the  kiln  is  built  and 
each  arch  is  independent  of  the  other 
arches.  My  observation  in  this  plan,  is, 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  brick  can  be 

burned,  with  less  fuel,  than  in  the  usual 
way.  c  c  g 

Rapid  Work. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  postal  order  for  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Clay- Worker. 

In  answer  to  Edward  Brown  in  March 
issue  of  the  Clay  Worker,  will  say  that 
I  burn  brick  with  coar  in  down  draft 
kilns  in  three  to  four  days  including 
water-smoking. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  heat  from 
cooling  kilns  to  dry  or  water-smoke 
kiln  near  by,  using  the  same  smoke 
stack.  The  stack  being  hot  would 


me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  drive  him 
out  this  way  a  spell,  and  let  him  gaze  on 
a  real  live  Mississippi  River  town  and  a 
real  live  lot  of  brickmakers.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  towns  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  stream.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  our  line  is  always  good  here,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  there  are 
thirteen  yards  located  here  and  all  digg¬ 
ing  for  a  living  and  something  to  wear. 
Included  in  these  yards  are  three  large 
steam  yards,  one  small  soft  mud  steam 
yard  and  the  rest  are  all  hand  yards. 
The  output  of  the  three  layge  steam 
yards  is  about  80,000  per  day,  of  which 
50,000  are  fine  dry  press  brick.  The 
small  soft  mud  yard  makes  about  10,000 
and  all  the  hand  yards  combined  make 
60,000,  making  a  daily  output  of  about 
150,000  brick.  There  will  be  several 
miles  of  brick  sewer  built  this  year  and 
a  great  deal  of  street  paving  done.  Brick 
is  our  material  for  street  paving.  It 
pleases  everybody,  because  it  is  value 
.received  and  no  mistake.  This  fellow 


Spring,”  has  been  the  meanest  man  on 
earth  this  season,  not  only  that  his  part¬ 
ner  “Rain”  played  smash  with  all  the 
btickmakers  hopes  for  an  early  opening 
of  exercises;  don’t,  for  goodness  sake, 
say  anything  about  that  mean  prowler 
of  the  night,  “Jack  Frost.”  He  stole  into 
our  yard  one  night  last  week  blew  his  be- 
icicled  breath  over  about  25,000  brick 
made  that  day  and  then  sneaked  oft 
parts  unknown.  In  the  morning  I  came 
on  the  yard  with  a  kind  of  a “behorn- 
swoggled”  look  (if  you  know  what  that 
IS)  I  lifted  a  few  brick  off  of  the  pallets, 
and,  “By  Jove,”  the  whole  batch  had 
been  frozen.  Upon  dispersing  from  the 
sheds  I  heard  a  feeble  voice  grinding  out 
that  doleful  tune  of  “Sinbad.”  There 
are  moments  when  one  wants  to  be 
alone— this  was  one  of  them.  In  the 
winter,  to  make  mud  brick,  is  a  most 
uncertain  trick.  I  spent  the  rest  of  this 
day  with  several  men  filling  ditches  and 
such  like. 

If  this  keeps  on  we  may  have  good 
brick  weather  by  the  first  of  August  or 
September.  Prof.  Foster  says  its  all 
governed  by  planets  and  such  things, 
but  I  know  the  brickmakers,  in  these 
parts,  wish  somebody  would  knock  Mr. 
Planet’s  eye  out,  or  lay  him  out  cold,  or 
anything  else,  to  do  away  with  him  for 
about  six  months  anyway.  The  hand 
yards  are  catching  it  in  superabundance, 
poor  fellows,  their  wash  brick  are  no 
longer  wanted.  They  may  just  as  well 
make  up  their  minds  to  join  the  big 
procession  of  advancement,  or  lay  that 
little  plaything,  the  “two-brick  mould,” 
on  the  shelf,  together  with  that  3,000 
task.  They  tried  their  utmost  to  kill 
the  machines,  but  things  didn’t  go  their 
way.  Reaction  has  set  in,  machines 
have  their 'turn  now.  Listen  to  the 
thunder,  brother  hand  yard,  get  up  from 
your  cosy  couch  and  take  in  your  brick. 
Quincy,  Ill.  Gran  U.  Later. 


A  Good  Investment. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  enclosed  order  for  $2.00. 
I  am  only  an  employe,  but  I  think  what 
I  have  invested  in  the  Clay-Worker 
has  brought  in  splendid  dividends.  I 
am  foreman  of  a  small  yard  making 
about  900,000  annually  on  an  old 
standby,  Grand  Automatic.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  great  but  the  color  sells  them 
as  fast  as  we  can  make  them.  Last 
season  was  dull,  but  we  are  looking  for 
a  fair  seasons  trade  this  year. 

Wishing  you  and  the  Clay-Worker 
success  and  hoping  it  will  continue  to 
fulfill  its  duty  in  elevating  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry,  I  remain 

Yours  Truly, 

Carthage,  N.  Y.  C.  Houghton. 
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Points  About  Roofing  Tile  and  How  to 
Make  Them. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  had  hoped  that  what  I  last  wrote  on 
Roofing  Tile  would  have  been  my  last 
communication  on  that  subject,  as  I 
fear  my  remarks  in  that  line  are  acquir¬ 
ing  a  decidedly  cliestnutty  flavour, 
which,  no  doubt,  has  been  detected  by 
your  many  readers,  but  I  continue  to 
receive  so  many  enquiries  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that,  though  I  have  replied  to  each 
direct,  I  must  ask  permission  to  say  a 
few  words  more  through  your  columns, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  points. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish 

it  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not 
claim  to  be,  by  any  means,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  tile  manufacture,  and  give 
my  ideas  for  just  what  they  may  be 
worth. 

I  am  asked  if  the  French  roofing  tile 
referred  to  in  my  previous  letter,  is 
patented,  and  if  the  manufacture  of  it 
would  be  an  infringement.  I  answer, 
most  decidedly  not.  If  asked  regarding 
patents  on  roofing  tile,  I  would  give  it 
as  my  opinion  that  this  is  an  article  on 
which  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  a  valid  patent  any  where.  If 
any  one  can  mention  a  single  feature  in 
a  roofing  tile,  which  has  not  in  some 
form,  been  in  practical  use  for  centuries, 

I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
it  is.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I 
would  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  tile  for  roofing, 
is,  that  it  can  be  made  by  each  local 
manufacturer,  who  can  supply  his  own 
district,  unfettered  by  heavy  freights  or 
absurd  royalties,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
place  his  product  on  the  market  at  a 
price  which  will  at  once  successfully 
compete  with  all  rival  materials,  which 
though  vastly  inferior  in  quality,  have 
been  habitually  used  by  the  public, 
which  always  requires  some  very  ap¬ 
parent  advantage  to  induce  it  to  make  a 
change. 

Our  correspondent  wants  to  know  if 
common  clay  will  make  roofing  tile,  or 
if  fire  clay  is  a  necessity.  Mr.  Gibson, 
whose  writing  compels  me  to  rank  him 
as  a  very  high  authority  on  the  subject, 
seems  to  think  the  “impregnation  of 
fire  clay”  a  valuable  feature  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  roofing  tile  in  France. 
Every  one  must,  however,  “cut  his  coat 
according  to  the  cloth so  I  would  say, 
begin  making  your  tile  of  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  most  suitable  clay  available, 


and  experience  will  soon  teach  you 
what  is  best.  I  should  think  any  clay 
which  will  work  well  on  a  stiff  mud 
machine,  will  turn  out  a  tile  which  will, 
at  least,  make  a  better  roof  than  can  be 
m'ade  of  any  other  class  of  material. 

Another  writer  asks  how  I  prevent 
the  tile  from  warping  and  cracking  after 
it  is  placed  on  the  pallet.  It  is  too  late 
to  prevent  the  tile  warping  and  cracking 
after  it  is  placed  on  the  pallet.  The  proper 
time  to  remedy  this  evil  is  at  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  the  clay.  Very 
much,  however,  can  be  done  by  care 
and  patience  in  drying.  The  slower  the 
operation  is  performed,  the  less  liability 
there  is  to  warp  and  crack.  I  also  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  plan  to  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  or  smart  boy,  who  will  soon 
become  expeit,  go  over  the  tiles  a  few 
hours  after  they  are  placed  in  the  racks 
(just  as  they  show  signs  of  beginning  to 
set)  and  see  that  they  are  all  straight 
and  true.  The  racks  should  be  made 
with  this  in  view,  to  hold  a  double  row 
of  tiles  with  the  top  of  the  tile  to  the 
outside.  With  intelligent  care  and  ex¬ 
perience  the  trouble-  of  warping  and 
cracking  can  be  completely  overcome. 

A  very  good  pallet  for  roofing  tile  can 
be  cheaply  made  out  of  lath,  three  rows 
so  spaced  as  to  support  the  ridges  of  the 
tile. 

All  engineers  invariably  ask  :  “What 
machine  do  you  recommend,”  and 
“what  presses  do  you  use  ?”  These  are 
points  each  manufacturer  must  decide 
for  himself.  There  is  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  list  to  chose  from  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columus  of  the  Clay-Worker. 
Personally  I  have  had  experience  with 
only  one  kind  of  press — The  Raymond 
“Perfection,” — and,  though  I  consider  it 
faultless  for  this  class  of  work,  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  others  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well. 

Many  questions  are  asked  regarding 
burning.  This  is  a  subject  I  am  afraid 
to  tackle.  Well  aware  of  my  long-wind¬ 
ed  failings,  I  fear  if  I  once  start  on  it,  I 
won’t  know  where  to  ste  p;  and  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  much.  Later  on 
I  may  ask  you  for  space  to  air  my 
heresies  on  this  vexed  question. 

Above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  en¬ 
quiries  which  it  has  given  me  pleasure 
to  receive  and  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
powers,  as  it  shows  that  the  subject  is 
attracting  some  attention.  I  would 
however,  suggest,  that  enquirers  first 
read  carefully  what  has  been  written 
on  roofing  tile  in  the  last  eight  or  ten 
issues  of  the  Clay-Worker.  These,  j 


think,  contain  nearly  all  the  information 
needed.  I  must  say  I  considei  this 
journal  absolutely  indispensable  to  eveiy 
manufacturer  of  clay,  who  does  not 
court  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
bringing  up  the  extreme  tail  end  of  the 
procession.  R-  M.  Greer, 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

p.  S: _ The  use  of  tile  roofing,  and  in¬ 

deed  of  all  clay  ware,  should  be  agitated 
in  the  local  press  as  well  as  in  the  trade 
Journals.  There  are  very  few  districts 
in  which  some  member  of  the  craft 
could  not  have  this  accomplished.  Tile 
is  the  ideal  material  for  roofing.  All 
others  require  more  or  less  attention 
and  are  comparatively  short  lived. 
When  a  person  has  put  on  a  good  tile  roof 
he  can  (like  the  man  who  gave  an  I.  O. 

U.  for  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness) 
say  “thank  God  that  it  is  settled,”  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Items  from  the  North  West. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  writer  has  recently  spent  several 
days  in  the  West  and  North  West  visiting 
brick  plants,  inspecting  street  pave¬ 
ments,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  “Etc.,  Etc.”  means  being  almost 
stuck  in  a  snow-drift  in  Northern  Iowa 
about  the  14th.  ult. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Plant  and 
other  paving  brick  plants  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  so  I  determined  to  see  them, 
and  I  did,  though  on  a  very  rainy  and 
disagreeable  day.  I  found  enough  cheer 
and  bustle  about  either  one  of  these 
plants  to  carry  an  ordinary  community 
through  a  severe  financial  panic.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  brickmaking  industry  at 
Galesburg  indicates  thrift. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  utter¬ 
ances  which  greeted  my  ears: 

“Are  you  going  to  organize  a  brick 
plant  here  ?  If  so  put  me  down  for 
some  of  the  stock.” 

“How  much?”  “Oh,  any  reasonable 
amount.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  at  the  other  company.” 

“Then  I  am  to  understand  that  the 
brick  business  pays  in  this  locality.” 

“I  should  think  it  does!  You  cannot 
buy  a  dollar  of  stock  at  any  reasonable 
price.  All  the  yards  have  more  than 
they  can  do,  and  many  of  our  people 
are  anxious  to  put  money  in  a  new 
company.” 

“Are  you  not  afraid  that  the  business 
will  be  over  done?” 

“Not  at  all.  We  could  have  sold  a 
three  m illion  order  to-day  if  we  could  have 
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furnished  the  brick.” 

“The  towns  and  cities  within  shipp¬ 
ing  distance  of  Galesburgli  have  scarcely 
begun  to  pave  in  comparison  with  what 
is  to  be  done,  besides  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  many  of  our  country  roads 
will  be  paved  with  brick.” 

“Brick  is  the  cheapest,  best  and  most 
durable  pavement  for  this  section  of  the 
country  where  clay  of  a  superior  quality 
is  to  be  had  in  abundance  and  other 
paving  materials  are  very  scarce.” 

A  little  incident  at  the  hotel  illus¬ 
trates  the  universal  sentiment  on  the 
street  improvement  question,  not  only 
in  Galesburgli  but  in  most  every  other 
Western  city. 

Being  disappointed  in  not  getting  a 
train  for  Burlington  at  the  hour  desired, 
the  genial  clerk  at  Brown’s  Hotel  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  could  walk  to  Burlington 
if  I  could  get  out  of  Galesburg,  meaning 
that  many  of  the  streets  were  so  muddy 
that  they  were  impassible,  which  I 
found  to  be  the  case.  Yet  they  were  no 
worse  than  they  were  seven  years  ago 
when  I  stopped  at  the  same  hotel  and 
heard  nothing  of  muddy  streets. 

The  fact  is,  Galesburg  has  several 
brick  paved  streets  and  the  unpaved 
ones  cannot  stand  the  comparison. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  see  my  friend  Will  Purington.  Was 
told  he  was  at  home  sick.  Desiring 
very  much  to  see  him  I  ventured  a 
word  through  the  telephone  and  heard 
the  pleasant  voice  of  Mrs.  Purington  : — 
“Will  is  sick.”  “Is  he  too  ill  to  be 
seen.”  “The  doctor  thinks  he  should  be 
kept  quiet  for  a  day  or  two.”  “May  I 

ask  what  is  the  trouble.”  “Well, - 

- ”  (Hotel  Clerk — “He’s  got  the 

measles.”)  So  I  ventured — “He  has  the 
measles,  hasn’t  he?”  “Yes,  so  the  doc¬ 
tor  says.”  “Well,  please  give  him  my 
regards.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be 
seen  to-day.” 

In  fact  I  am  one  of  the  many  that 
feel  disposed  to  “pass  by  on  the  other 
side”  of  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  other 
kindred  children's  diseases. 

At  Burlington  I  spent  a  short  time 
with  Mr.  Neis,  manager  of  the  Granite 
Brick  Company.  I  found  this  company 
unable  to  till  its  orders  for  pavers. 

Though  the  plant  is  now  being  run 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  has  been  in  fact, 
since  its  erection,  Mr.  Neis  informed 
the  writer  that  they  are  manufacturing 
a  form  of  brick  especially  adapted  to 
hill-side  streets.  The  pattern  is  very 
simple  and  easily  made.  A  number  of 
the  hill-side  streets  in  Burlington  have 


been  paved  with  these  bricks,  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  satisfaction.  I  was  unable  to 

examine  any  of  these  pavements  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Taking  a  sleeping  car  for  Des  Moines 
I  awoke  to  the  light  of  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  days  I  ever  experinced 
wind,  snow,  rain  and  mud.  My  umbrel¬ 
la  was  of  no  use  on  account  of  the  wind. 
Though  an  abundance  of  snow,  its 
purpose  failed  because  of  the  rain,  and 
the  rain  was  not  needed  because  of  the 
mud.  Hotel  clerks  and  police  refused 
to  direct  strangers  to  any  part  of  the 
city  unless  it  was  first  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  said  place  was  situated  on 
one  of  the  lines  of  electric  railroads  or  a 
paved  street. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  state  that  Des 
Moines  has  several  very  elegant  brick 
paved  streets,  and  that  the  contracts  are 
already  let  for  a  number  of  others. 

It  was  suggested  that  “the  proper 
time  to  petition  the  City  Council  for 
street  improvement  was  in  the  rainy 
season.” — A  valuable  suggestion! 

We  called  on  Mr.  John  McGarrisk, 
president  and  manager  of  the  Capital 
City  Paving  Brick  Company.  This 
company  is  now  greatly  enlarging  its 
plant  by  the  addition  of  machinery, 
down  draft  kilns,  etc  ,  etc. 

Mr.  McGarrisk  has  also  taken  the 
contract  to  lay  several  million  of  street 
paving  brick  in  Des  Moines  this  sea¬ 
son. 

I  called  on  Mr.  S.  A.  Robertson,  a  brick- 
maker  of  forty  years  experience,  (how¬ 
ever,  he  began  the  business  early  in 
life).  Mr.  Robertson  is  president  and 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Paving  Brick 
Company.  This  company  will  soon 
have  doubled  its  already  large  capacity 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  250  horse 
power  Corliss  engine,  boilers,  brick 
machines  and  six  additional  Eudaly 
kilns,  etc. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  very  proud  of  his 
plant  and  well  he  may  be.  The  splen¬ 
did  arrangement  and  perfect  construct¬ 
ion  of  the  plant  makes  it  a  model 
throughout.  Mr.  Robertson’s  long  ex¬ 
perience  has  enabled  him  to  systemize 
his  methods  of  handling  the  material 
from  the  cars,  for  shipment,  to  the  very 
best  advantage. 

The  plant  impresses  one  as  to  the 
method  of  mining  and  delivering  the 
clay  to  the  dry  pans,  from  the  pans  to 
the  pug  mills,  machines,  dryers  and 
kilns  as  being  very  complete  and  con¬ 
venient.  The  kilns  are  to  be  12  in 
number,  of  230,000  capacity  each,  stand¬ 


ing  at  right  angles  to  the  main  lines  o 
four  railroads,  two  on  each  end.  This 
gives  shipping  facilities  superior  to  most 
brickyards. 

The  arrangement  of  the  kilns  differs 
from  that  at  the  Purington  plant  in 
this,'  at  the  Des  Moines  plant  the  kilns 
stand  at  the  end  of,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  dryers,  while  at  the  Purington 
they  stand  at  the  end  of,  and  parallel  to 
the  dryers. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  reduced  the  loss  of 
materials  in  the  process  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  to  a  minimum. 

I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  brick 
plant  with  fewer  bats  or  inferior  brick- 
I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  last  sea¬ 
son’s  profits,  and  while  such  matters 
should  no  be  made  too  public,  I  learned 
enough  to  state  that  the  company  is 
not  in  debt,  and  has  almost  doubled 
the  plant  in  a  year. 

We  think  prospective  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  would  do  well  to  visit  Des 
Moines  and  save  much  experimenting. 

From  Des  Moines  we  went  to  Minn¬ 
eapolis.  In  Minneapolis  the  man  who 
talks  brick,  street  improvement,  or  any¬ 
thing  but  “National  Republican  Conven-  - 
tion,  hotel  accopiodations,  rapid  transit 
to  St.  Paul,  etc.,”  is  immediately  ordered 
to  leave  town. 

While  the  above  is  a  rule  I  succeeded 
in  interviewing  our  old  friend,  J.  K. 
Caldwell,  personally  known  to  many  of 
the  clayworkers  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Caldwell  has  very  valuable  clay 
properties  at  Menomonie,  Wi-s.,  on 
which  he  proposes  to  organize  and 
build  a  large  dry  press  brick  plant  this 
season,  known  as  the  “Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Plant.” 

The  machine  is  now  being  built  in 
Chicago  and  promises  great  results.  Mr. 
•Caldwell  thinks  this  company  will  also 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  street  pavers, 
having  on  the  same  property  a  very 
fine  deposit  of  clay  especially  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick. 

“The  Standard  Menomonie  Brick 
Company,”  main  office  at  Minneapolis, 
has  been  recently  reorganized  with  ad¬ 
ditional  capital,  under  the  management 
of  John  F.  Byers,  who  is  remodeling  the 
plant,  adding  improved  Simpson  Dry 
Press  Brick  Machines,  and  Eudaly 
Down  Draft  Kilns,  etc. 

The  Menomonie  Press  Brick  Company 
is  also  greatly  improving  their  plant 
this  season. 

Space  will  not  allow  the  going  into 
detail  in  reference  to  the  brickmaking 
in'erest  at  Menomonie.  This  being  a 
great  brick  center  the  craft  in  the  North 
West  will  do  well  to  visit  these  plants, 
especially  as  there  can  be  seen  almost 
almost  all  kinds  of  manufacturing,  com¬ 
mon  brick  both  hand  and  machine,  also 
press  brick  both  re-press  and  dry  press, 
and  before  the  season  ends  paving  brick 
by  the  stiff  clay  process. 


W.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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THE  CLAY  AGE. 


In  an  article  on  “Fire  Risks  on  Tall 
Office  Buildings,”  Edward  Atkinson  says : 
“May  we  not  now  be  about  to  entei  upon 
the  Age  of  Clay,  having  passed  through 
the  several  phases  of  timber,  light  wood, 
iron, granite  and  steel?  One  may  almost 
venture  to  say  that  we  have,  as  yet,  no 
science  applied  to  brick ;  no  science  ap¬ 
plied  to  mortar  or  cement;  no  true  art 
of  construction  in  brick,  fire  clay  and 
tile.  We  are  groping  our  way  to  find 
out  how  to  use  our  huge  abundance  of 
the  best  material  and  to  adapt  them  to 
the  climate  and  conditions  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  One  can,  even  now,  conceive  of  a 
building  of  the  Moorish  tile  construc¬ 
tion,  finished  inside  with  wood  pulp 
rendered  incombustible,  or  with  terra 
cotta,  or  other  forms  of  clay,  walled 
within  plaster  board,  covered  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  roof  with  indurated  fibre  tiles, 
light,  strong,  and  impervious  to  water. 
The  elements  exist,  even  now,  which, 
when  combined,  may  render  it  possible 
to  construct  a  building  at  low  cost  which 
will  be  sufficiently  fire-proof  to  resist  the 
combustion  of  its  contents.”  In  speak¬ 
ing  oE  the  high  buildings  he  says  faither: 
“If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  tall  office 
buildings  under  consideration  are  virtu¬ 
ally  steel  towers,  veneered  with  incom¬ 
bustible  material.  It  is  very  plain  that 
if  the  inside  finish  of  such  buildings  is 
also  of  incombustible  material,  includ¬ 
ing  floors,  moldings,  and  every  other 
element,  then  the  internal  hazard  will 
consist  only  in  the  possible  combustion 


of  office  furniture,  books,  papers  and 
other  contents.  Such  hazard  will  be 
perfectly  suitable  for  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  to  take  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of 
premium,  but  the  unknown  element  in 
the  case  is  the  outside  exposure.  These 
buildings  are  surrounded  with  others 
more  combustible,  which,  when  ignited, 
develop  intense  heat.  The  instances  of 
complete  destruction  of  so-called  the- 
proof  factories,  store  houses,  grain  ele¬ 
vators  and  other  buildings  composed 
mainly  of  iron  and  brick  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  have  given  underwriters  a  pro¬ 
found  distrust  of  iron  or  steel,  unless  so 
thickly  encased  with  r  on-heat  conduct¬ 
ing  material  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be 
heated  to  the  point  of  dangerous  expan¬ 
sion.” 

In  going  into  this  matter  in  a  detailed 
way,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  is,  no  doubt,  the 
best  authority  in  this  country  on  good 
construction,  concludes  with  this  state¬ 
ment  that  he  thinks  we  are  now 
about  to  enter  upon  the  age  of  clay, 
which  we,  who  have  been  interested  in 
it,  are  glad  to  welcome.  W e  see  and 
know  the  reason  why  the  clay  age  is  the 
coming  age  in  building  construction, 
and  are  pleased  to  see  our  opinions  jus¬ 
tified  and  endorsed. 


The  charitably  disposed  man  who  builds 
houses  and  rents  them  to  poor  people 
for  less  than  they  are  worth,  soon  tires 
of  his  bargain.  But  the  one  who  makes 
cheap  brick  and  enables  cheap  houses 
to  be  built,  so  they  may  be  rented  profit¬ 
ably  at  a  moderate  cost,  is,  after  all,  the 
real  philanthropist.  He  helps  to  give 
the  people  better  houses;  he  gives  many 
people  employment  in  building  them; 
in  making  the  brick,  and  is  all  around 
the  highest  type  of  a  man.  He  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  welfare  of  the  world;  he  is 
prospering  himself,  and  altogether  the 
operation  is  entirely  just  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  because  it  contributes  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all. 


TELL  THE  TRUTH  ANI)  SHAME 
DEVIL. 


THE 


BUSINESS  PHILANTHROPY. 

All  men  are  working  for  other  men, 
says  one  who  has  seen  life  broadly.  No 
one  does  a  good  thing  for  somebody  else 
if  he  does  not  do  the  right  thing  for 
himself.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate 
general  interest  from  individual  interest. 
Industry,  integrity,  patriotism  and  friend¬ 
ship  are  expressed  through  labor  for  oth¬ 
ers.  So  says  the  modern  philosopher.  This 
is  good  all-around  philosophy;  it  is  good 
brickyard  philosophy.  The  man  who 
makes  a  better  brick  to-day  than  he  did 
yesterday  does  a  good  thing  for  his 
neighbor.  He  is  moving  the  world  a 
little  farther  along.  His  neighbor,  his 
friend  and  the  rest  of  the  world  profit 
by  it  and  so  does  he.  The  invention 
of  new  brickmaking  machinery  that 
makes  a  cheaper  brick  than  has  been 
made  before,  adds  to  the  world’s  wealth, 
and  it  adds  to  the  world’s  comfort.  It 
enables  people  who  build  to  build  bettei 
houses;  to  build  them  of  better  material. 
In  that  way  the  inventor  is  a  philanthro¬ 
pist;  he  is  charitable;  he  helps  the 
world.  It  is  the  kind  of  charity  and 
philanthropy  that  the  world  is  moving 
towards.  It  is  business  philanthropy. 
Nothing  is  ever  done  very  well  for  any 
great  length  of  time  that  does  not  pay. 


The  man  who  said,  “Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,”  was  one  of  experience. 
People  do  not  make  statements  of  this 
kind  from  the  experience  of  others. 
There  must  be  a  touch  of  personality  in 
them.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  not  an 
advertiser,  but  he  had  had  experience 
in  other  ways.  There  was  a  time  when 
people  thought  it  smart  to  exaggerate  in 
advertising.  They  thought  that  the 
people  expected  it  and  would  discount 
it  properly.  But  the  heavy  advertisers 
have  learned  that  this  will  not  pay. 
They  know  that  it  does  pay  to  tell  the 
exact  truth  when  they  buy  space  in  a 
newspaper  or  a  trade  journal  and  write 
the  matter  themselves.  One  who  ad¬ 
vertises  an  untruth  is  taking  a  very 
quick  way  to  advertise  himself  out  of 
business.  The  advertiser  who  tells  the 
exact  truth  is  building  up  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Business  men  know  that  they 
cannot  aflord  to  disappoint  their  custo¬ 
mers.  They  know  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  to  represent  all  facts  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  After  that  the  customer  will 
determine  the  true  state  of  aflairs.  In 
so  far  as  the  statements  of  the  advertiser 
are  carried  out,  thus  far  will  he  main¬ 
tain  the  confidence  of  his  customer,  who 
is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  relations  to 
a  reliable  dealer.  The  editor  of  the 
Clay-Worker  knows,  from  experience, 
that  the  only  advertisements  he  may 
expect  to  continue  in  his  paper  are 
those  wherein  the  advertiser  tells  the 
exact  truth.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  no  trade  journal  ever  1  ad  a  lying 
advertiser  as  a  regular  patron.  People 
soon  find  him  out,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  is  without  money  or  business  to 
justify  advertising.  He  has  practically 
advertised  himself  out  of  business.  He 
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has  disappointed  his  customers,  and 
they  will  have  no  more  of  him. 


WHOSE  FAULT  IS  IT? 

Our  streets  swarm  with  idle  boys. 
Whose  fault  is  it?  In  some  cases  the 
parents  may  be  to  blame,  and  in  some 
the  boys,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  the 
tyrany  of  the  Trades  Unions,  which  will 
not  allow  boys  to  work  at  any  skilled 
labor,  except  as  they  dictate.  Not  long 
ago  the  widow  of  a  carpenter  went  from 
place  to  place  to  find  employment  for 
her  two  boys,  aged  fifteen  and  seventeen 
respectively.  When  advised  to  put 
them  to  trades,  she  answered,  “That  is 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  do,  but  the 
unions  will  not  let  them  enter  any  shop.” 
Little  did  their  father  think  that  by 
supporting  the  union  he  was  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  life  of  vagabondism  for  his 
boys.  Some  time  ago  three  newsboys 
in  Chicago,  guilty  of  no  misdemeanor, 
requested  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Bridewell,  giving  as  their  reason  that 
they  wanted  to  learn  trades,  and  could 
find  no  place  outside  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection.  This  is  a  sad  condition  of 
affairs,  and  can  not  be  continued  with¬ 
out  great  harm  to  the  country.  It  is  to 
make  a  nation  of  vagabonds. 


OBITUARY. 

Louis  Wahl,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  of  Chicago’s  brick 
manufacturers,  died  at  his  home  April 
25th,  after  a  long  illness.  The  deceased 
was  born  in  Germany,  Oct.  27th,  1830, 
and  came  to  America  fifteen  years 
later,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
resident  of  Chicago.  One  of  his  char¬ 
acteristics  was  a  stanch  advocacy  of  all 
things  American.  After  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  fatherland  a  few 
years  ago  he  said  :  “I  cannot  understand 
why  people  want  to  visit  Europe.  -This 
country  is  good  enough  for  me  and 
when  I  was  in  Germany  I  said  that  if 
the  good  Lord  would  let  me  get  back  I 
would  never  leave  America  again.”  He 
possessed  fine  qualities  of  both  head  and 
heart  and  his  death  is  sincerely  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  him. 


Ralph  Spencer,  Dresden,  Ohio,  writes 
that  he  is  building  new  works  at  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
brick  and  tile.  Expects  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  August  1,  1892.  Will  put  up  a 
dry  house  30x50,  three  floors,  with  a 
capacity  of  drying  from  15  to  25  thous¬ 
and  every  ten  hours. 


A  BRICKMAKER  HONORED 

A.  O.  Jones,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was 
recently  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Board  of  World’s  Fair  Commis¬ 
sioners  by  Governor  McKinley.  Mr. 
Jones  is  well  known  among  brick  and 
tile  manufacturers  of  his  State,  having 
served  them  as  secretary  of  their  State 
Association  for  several  years.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  appointment,  the  Zanesville 
Recorder  says : 

“Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  for  the  position,  and  will  go  as  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  State.  He  will  see  that 
the  manufactory  of  clay  goods  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  the  room  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  which  it  is  deserving.  He  is  en¬ 
ergetic,  and  generally  succeeds  in  carry¬ 
ing  to  a  successful  issue  everything  he 
attempts.” 

MANY  ARE  CALLED,  BUT  FEW  ARE 
CHOSEN. 

The  financial  agent  of  a  great  insur¬ 
ance  company,  in  a  city  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
recently  died.  The  manager  of  that 
company  went  to  that  city  to  appoint  a 
successor.  Out  of  twenty  or  thirty  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  position  not  more  than 
two  could  be  regarded  as  eligible.  The 
capable  man  in  any  walk  of  life  is  rare. 
The  capable  boy  is  rare.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  a  good  office  boy 
or  a  steady,  capable  fellow  to  run  an 
elevator  in  an  office  building.  Really 
good  laborers  are  scarce.  We  some¬ 
times  think  about  over-crowded  profes¬ 
sions,  or  an  over  supply  of  help  in  many 
directions.  The  supply  of  really  capable 
help  of  any  kind  is  limited.  A  first- 
class  superintendent  of  a  works  of  any 
kind  is  very  difficult  to  get  hold  of. 
They  are  rarely  out  of  a  job.  A  man 
who  is  out  of  a  job  is  open  to  suspicion. 
The  best  and  most  capable  help  come 
out  of  the  workshop — the  steady,  quiet, 
capable  fellows.  There  are  not  many 
of  them  in  any  establishment.  Gener¬ 
ally  one  of  good  judgment  can  pick  a 
leader  from  a  gang  of  men.  He  will 
need  a  little  coaching,  some  help  and 
some  patience.  But  he  is  nearly  always 
to  be  found.  When  such  an  one  is  dis¬ 
covered  the  great  work  has  been  done. 

A  man  has  been  lifted  up  from  a  lower 
plane  to  a  higher  one;  his  horizon  has 
been  enlarged;  the  world  has  grown 
bigger  for  him.  Nevertheless,  the  really 
capable  man  is  rare,  and  in  this  prosper¬ 
ous  period  he  is  seldom  if  ever  out  of 
a  job. 


trade  literature. 

The  British  Clay- Worker  is  the 
title  of  a  new  trade  journal  published 
monthly  at  222  Strand,  London,  W.  C 
England.  We  gladly  welcome  this  new 
contemporary.  Further  we  feel  to  com¬ 
mend  the  good  judgement  of  the 

founders  in  the  selection  of  a  name _ - 

“ The  British  Clay-Worker .”  We  have 
always  felt  a  modest  pride  in  our  own 
name  —  the  Clay-Worker,  and  now 
after  many  years  to  have  our  name  con¬ 
firmed  by  so  promising  a  publication 
from  the  Mother  Country  is  highly 
gratifying,  for  ’tis  truly  said  that  imi¬ 
tation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery.  The 
Clay- Worker  is  a  comprehensive  title 
embracing  the  entire  field  of  this  most 
ancient  and  useful  art.  In  both  matter 
and  make-up  this  new  journal  gives 
promise  of  much  future  usefulness. 
We  wish  them  unbounded  success.  The 
subscription  price  is  $1.75  a  year. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Anthony  Ittner 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  his  1892 
Pocket  Catalogue  of  Pressed  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick.  It  is  a  handsome  little' 
book  bound  ii>  moroco  with  gilt  title, 
and  contains  illustrations  of  all  the 
various  forms  of  pressed  brick  which 
Mr.  Ittner  makes  in  almost  endless 
variety.  It  also  contains  views  of  both 
his  yards  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville, 
which  have  a  combined  yearly  capacity 
of  27,000,000  brick.  Those  of  our  readers 
wishing  fine  pressed  or  ornamental 
brick  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy  of 
his  catalogue — See  his  ad.  on  page  576. 

Clayworking  Machinery  is  the  title, 
handsomely  embossed  in  silver  upon  a 
dark  green  back-ground,  of  a  valuable 
catalogue  just  issued  by  H.  Brewer  &  Co., 
Tecumseh,  Mich  *  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  firms  of  clay  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  in  America, and  as 
may  be  supposed, their  catalogue  embra¬ 
ces  almost  everything  in  the  line  of  brick 
and  tile  machinery.  Copy  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
will  write  to  them  for  it  mentioning 
the  Clay-Worker. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
are  out  with  a  pocket  catalogue  of  clay¬ 
working  implements  that  is  not  only  a 
very  pretty  specimen  of  art  printing 
but  will  be  found  very  convenient  by 
brickmakers  wanting  anything  in  the 
line  of  supplies,  as  that  firm  are  now 
manufacturing  almost  every  thing  of 
that  character.  Send  for  a  copy. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Beverly  K. 
Mooie,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Merchants, 
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Association,  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  that 
body. 

A  Few  Illustrations  of  elevating  and 
conveying  machinery,  is  the  title  of  an 
attractive  phamphlet  just  issued  by  the 
Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
engravings  are  all  by  the  “half-tone  01 
photo,  process  and  show  the  various 
elevators  and  conveyors  just  as  in  actual 
use.  They  will  be  pleased  to  mail  copy 
to  any  one  interested. 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 
on  page  603  of  this  paper,  announce 
that  they  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
the  Cunningham  Automatic  Cutting 
Table  to  the  trade  generally.  This  is  an 
important  and  commendable  move  on 
their  part.  Heretofore  they  have  re¬ 
stricted  the  use  of  this  valuable  device 
to  those  using  their  own  make  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  cutting  table  may  be 
easily  attached  to  any  auger  machine, 
and  now  those  making  brick  by  the  stifi 
clay  process  can,  if  they  choose,  do 
away  with  the  labor  of  cutting  by  hand, 
and  do  the  work  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  by  attaching  this  simple 
device  to  their  machinery.  For  full 
particulars  write  the  above  firm  at 
Frankfort,  Ind. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPING  3 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


The  following  is  a  lists  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sew¬ 
er  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

472  590.  Interlocking  Block  for  Build¬ 
ing,  Paving,  etc.  Chas.  E.  Simpson, 
Portsmouth,  0. 

472  618.  Re-Pressing  Brick  Machine. 
J.  A.  Frey  and  John  Thompson,  Bu- 
cyrus,  0. 

472,680.  Roofiing  Tile.  Levi  H.  Mon- 
tross,  Camden,  N.  J. 

472,738.  Brick  Kiln  Furnace.  Wm.H. 

Martin,  Covington,  Ky. 

472,922.  Device  for  Conveying  Bricks. 

Wm.  Griffith,  Pittston,  Pa. 

472,926.  Continuous  Brick  Kiln.  Wm. 

Johnson,  Leeds,  Eng. 

473  301.  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Ma¬ 
chine.  R.  A.  Drawdy,  Jacksonville, 

473,497-  P«g  Mill.  Joseph  Crossley, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

473,565.  Brick  and  Tile  Cutter.  Wm. 

Broughton,  Oberlin,  O. 

474,285.  Brick.  Cyrus  Borgner,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


LeMars,  la.,  wants  a  brickyard. 

•Billings,  Mont.,  is  to  have  a  brickyard. 

D.  W.  Porter  will  make  brick  at  North 
Troy,  Vt. 

Chas.  H.  Bryant  will  make  brick  at 
Oxford,  Me. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  erected  at 
Pownal,  Me. 

Isaac  Jensen  will  make  brick  at.  Brig¬ 
ham  City,  Utah. 

Lemuel  Clark  will  erect  a  brickyaid 
at  Millis,  Mass. 

Martin  Maas  will  start  a  brickyard 
near  Norwalk,  O. 

J.  H.  Fordice  is  making  brick  at 
Russellville,  Ind. 

Stratford,  Iowa,  wants  a  brick  and  tile 
factory  established  there. 

Jas.  A.  Gray  is  enlarging  his  brick 
plant  at  Biddeford,  Me. 

Jas.  Edington  will  operate  a  brick 
factory  at  Bridgeport,  Mich. 

A  fine  deposit  of  brick  clay  is  said  to 
have  been  located  at  Iron  River,  Wds. 

R.  B.  Wilson,  Wellington,  Kan.,  will 
probably  start  a  brickyard  at  Kingfisher. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  brick  works  atMacliias, 

N.  Y. 

Amos  Whetstine  and  Harvey  Slocum 
are  going  into  the  brick  business  at 
Dayton,  la. 

The  New  Plymouth  Clay  Co.,  New 
Plymouth,  O.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  $20,000. 

Henry  Wible  and  E.  V.  Crosby,  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  will  build  a  brick  plant 
near  that  place. 

The  Ridgeway  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  by  W.  A.  Peeples, 
M.  K.  Riley  and  others. 

A  large  fire  brick  plant  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  near  Cleveland,  Tenn.  Boston 
capitalists  are  interested. 

J.  P.  Norton  has  put  in  new  machin¬ 
ery  and  otherwise  improved  his  brick 
works  at  York  Corners,  Me. 

The  Leader  Manufacturing  Company, 
Decatur,  Ill.,  is  equipping  a  large  paving 
brick  plant  at  Danville,  Ill. 

Decatur,  Ill.,  parties  are  building  a 
brick  and  tile  factory  at  Danville,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  be  the  largest  in  the  State. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gabon,  Ohio,  are 
equipping  the  Lehigh  (la.)  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.  with  a  complete  outfit. 

The  Carlinville  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  by  Jos.  B.  Lister, 
Zack.  Harris  and  John  Lees.  Capital, 
$20,000. 

The  Corey  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Lehigh, 
la.,  has  been  incorporated  by  Silas, 
Frank,  S.  W.  and  H.  A.  Corey.  Capital 
stock  $25,000. 

The  Fox  River  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
has  been  incorporated  by  H.  C.  Ellis, 
E.  B.  Hall,  John  B.  Fox,  J.  H.  Lloyd  and 
Thos.  H.  Tracy.  Capital  $20,000. 


Sam’l  Collinge,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  has 
been  testing  clay  and  shale  at  Brook- 
ville,  Pa.  where  he  will  erect  one  of  his 
four-mold  dry-press  brick  machines. 

The  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.’s  works  are  being  overhauled.  New 
-machinery  will  be  added  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant  increased  consider¬ 
able. 

A  large  brick  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  is  being  organized  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  Extensive  works  will  be  built 
near  that  city.  E.  J.  Burke,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  is  interested. 

Our  good  friend  Thos.  H.  Flood  one 
of  Philadelphia’s  “big  4,”  has  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  clay  land  on  Nicetown- 
lane  and  will  build  a  large  machine 
brickyard  thereon. 

D.  P.  Guise,  who  is  now  making  build¬ 
ing  brick  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  will  build 
a  new  plant  north  of  that  city,  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick,  having 
struck  a  rich  vein  of  shale. 

The  Clay  County  Steam  Brick  Works, 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  are  adding 
some  new  machinery,  and  expect  to 
double  their  capacity.  The  brick  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  good  in  that  section. 

The  Salem  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Salem,  O.,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Joel  Sharp,  T.  C.  Boone,  J.  A.  Ambler 
and  others;  capital,  $50,000.  They  will 
start  a  large  brick  plant  in  that  vicinity. 

Thos.  Kitson,  Judge  S.  S.  Dreher,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Mutchler  and  Milton  Yetter,  of 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  have  organized 
the  Saylorsburg  Enamel  &  Buff  Brick 
Co.,  and  will  build  works  at  Saylors¬ 
burg. 

Moses  McCullough,  aged  seventeen 
years,  employed  in  the  factory  of  the 
Indiana  Paving  Brick  Company,  at 
Brazil,  Ind.,  was  fatally  crushed  in  an 
elevator  on  the  morning  of  May  5.  He 
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was  shouting  to  the  workmen  on  t lie 
floor  below,  when  he  was  caught  by  the 
descending  elevator,  and  his  head  and 
chest  were  horrioly  crushed. 

H.  W.  Shepard,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Sewer  Pipe  &  Brick 
Factory,  died  at  his  home,  April  29,  from 
an  over  dose  of  muriatic  acid,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  mistake.  Deceased  was  about 
65  years  of  age. 

Lemuel  Yeager,  an  employe  at  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Brick  Works,  while  oil¬ 
ing  machinery,  got  his  foot  caught  be¬ 
tween  two  heavy  rollers  and  his  leg  was 
broken  in  a  dozen  places  between  the 
ankle  and  knee. 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Pressed  Brick 
Co.  has  been  organized,  with  $200,000 
capital,  by  A.  J.  Ross,  Pres.;  W.  H.  Wis- 
combe,  Vice  Pres.;  H.  A.  Higbie,  Sec’y  & 
Treas.  Works  will  be  built  and 
equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

There  is  trouble  ahead  for  the  brick- 
makers  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  it  is  feared.  W. 
J.  Rutherford  &  Co.,  one  of  the  leading 
firms,  have  withdrawn  from  the  local 
association,  and  a  contest  is  likely  to 
ensue  that  will  result  in  a  cut  in  prices, 
and  demoralize  the  business  generally. 

The  Toronto,  Ont.,  brickmakers  are 
on  a  strike,  owing  to  a  disagreement 
with  employers  as  to  rate  of  wages.  A 
reduction  from  last  year’s  wages  is  pro¬ 
posed,  which  the  men  refuse  to  accede 
to.  Nearly  a  thousand  men  are  idle, 
and  the  building  interests  will  probably 
suffer  seriously  as  a  consequence. 

The  three  brick  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  Brown,  Clark  &  Co.,  Hobart, 
Sprague  &  Co.  and  John  Klassen,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  occupying  adja¬ 
cent  yards,  have  pooled  their  fortunes, 
and  hereafter  will  be  operated  by  one 
corporation,  known  as  the  Grand  Rapids 
Consolidated  Brick  &  Tiling  Company, 
capital  $150,000. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The 
putting  in  of  new  machinery  of  large 
capacity  will  leave  them  with  small 
machines  and  appliances  that  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  new, 
which  may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a 
small  “ad”  in  our  “For  Sale,  Wanted, 
Etc.,”  columns. 

Th  e  Fire  &  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 
of  Pennsylvania  have  formed  an  Inter¬ 
state  Association.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  Rochester,  Pa.,  recently  the  following 


officers  were  elected:  President,  William 
Pealing,  of  New  Brighton;  First  Vice 
President,  William  L.  Dunn,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg;  Second  Vice  President,  Milton 
Marquis,  New  Castle;  Directors,  J.  P. 

Sherwood,  New  Brighton  ; - Gonnigle, 

Pittsburg;  John  Porter,  New  Cumber¬ 
land;  Archie  Stewart,  West  Bridge  vater; 
Richard  R.  Hiel,  Beaver. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bennett,  president  of  the 
Wellington  (O.)  Machine  Co.,  favored  us 
with  a  call  recently.  He  was  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip,  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  “New  Quaker”  and  “Monarch”  brick 
machines.  The  former,  he  says,  is  still  in 
general  demand,  while  the  latter  is  gain¬ 
ing  popular  favor  wherever  introduced. 
Mr.  Bennett’s  genial  face  is  pictured  on 
another  page.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  can  readily  understand 
why  he  is  so  popular,  for  he  is  as  good 
as  he  is  handsome. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Shea,  of  Decatur,  HI.,  looked 
in  on  us  recently.  Mr.  Shea  has  been 
an  ardent  advocate  of  brick  for  paving 
streets  and  roadways  for  several  years 
past,  and  is  naturally  much  pleased  by 
their  general  introduction  and  use.  He 
says  it’s  simply  a  question  of  good  brick 
properly  laid.  Neither  wood,  stone  nor 
asphalt  can  compete  successfully  with 
brick  under  these  conditions.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  sand  foundations  and  a 
double  course  of  brick,  and  thinks  that 
ultimately  city  engineers,  as  well  as 
common  people,  will  learn,  in  that  best 
of  all  schools,  experience,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  method  compared  with 
concrete  foundations.  It  is  not  only 
cheaper,  but  better  when  properly  done. 

A  Salt  Lake  City  subscriber  in  re¬ 
newing  subscription  writes:  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  trade  is  good  this  season 
but  the  weather  is  against  us  for  brick¬ 
making,  as  it  is  very  wet,  and  the  most 
of  the  brickmakers  use  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chines  and  depend  on  the  sun  and 
wind  to  dry  their  brick.  The  Salt  Lake 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  are  running  a  Chis¬ 
holm  Boyd  &  White  dry  press  machine, 
and  they  are  thinking  seriously  of  setting 
up  another  one,  as  the  one  they  have 
gives  entire  satisfaction.  This  firm 
turns  out  a  brick  which  is  made  from  a 
red  shale  that  about  equals  the  St. 
Louis  red  brick.  Utah  is  striving  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession  of  progress¬ 
ive  brickmakers  so  you  may  expect  to 
hear  from  us  again. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  report  trade  as 
being  good,  they  having  shipped  eight 


of  their  Horizontal  Slock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  plants,  with  these  was  included 
Disintegrators,  Mold  Sanders,  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Belting.  Shafting 
Trucks  and  Barrows,  the  past  month, 
The  demand  for  their  Din  integrators 
and  Mold  Sanders  has  surpassed  that  of 
any  former  year.  They  inform  us  that 
hey  are  now  m  iking  all  rolls  used  in 
the  Disintegrator  of  the  best  grades 
of  cold  blast  iron,  and  that  they  are 
thoroughly  chilled.  We  have  no 
doubt  from  the  great  demand  they 
have  for  these  machines,  but  that 
Messrs  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  are  sparing 
no  effort  to  furnish  the  best  machine  of 
the  kind  that  money  and  labor  can 
make. 


INDIGNANT  BRICE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Unable  to  Import  French  Canadians  on 

Account  of  the  Contract  Labor  Law. 

There  is  much  indignation  expressed 
by  Hudson  River  brick  manufacturers 
over  the  action  of  the  government  in 
stopping  the  French  Canadians  from 
coming  over  the  line  to  work  on  the 
brickyards  under  the  Contract  Labor 
Law.  They  say  that  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  years  for  these  men  to  work 
in  the  brickyards  during  the  Summer, 
ever  1,000  of  them  being  employed 
every  year.  They  spend  most  of  their 
wages  here,  and  before  going  home  to 
work  in  the  woods  in  winter  lay  in  their 
supplies.  The  effect  is,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  say,  to  cripple  the  yards,  and 
won’t  benefit  the  country  for  any  their 
places  are  gradually  being  filled  by 
Arabs  from  the  Holy  Land  who  will 
carry  the  money  paid  them  out  of  the 
country. 


A  RAIN  OF  CLAY. 

On  April  4th.  there  was  a  shower  of 
clay  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
at  Onaga.  The  rain  commenced  early 
in  the  day,  and  soon  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  all  houses  were  covered  with 
yellow  clay.  The  windows  received 
such  a  coating  as  to  shut  out  out  the 
sun’s  rays. 

The  Union  Pacific  train  which  ran 
through  the  storm  had  its  windows 
covered,  and  the  headlight  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  plastered  that  the  light  was  shut 
in  and  the  train  ran  in  darkness  to 
Rossville,  the  next  station,  where  the 
mud  had  to  be  scraped  off. 

This  storm  lasted  until  after  daylight. 
As  far  east  as  Topeka,  the  windows 
showed  that  the  edge  of  the  mudstorm 
had  extended  this  far.  It  was  more 
severe  about  fifty  miles  northwest. 


An  excellent  cut  of  the  “Ajax”  brick 
machine  manufactured  by  the  Ohio 
Machine  Co.,  of  Middleport,  Ohio,  is 
shown  on  page  586.  The  “Ajax”  has 
some  novel  features  and  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick. 
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ANTHONY  ITTNER, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


ST.  LOUIS  PHD  BELLEVILLE  PRESSED  AND  ORHAIRERTRL  BRICK. 

OF'F'ICE  SS  : 

Anthony  Ittner,  Builders  Exchange,  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Works,  California  Avenue  Belleville  Works,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  near 
and  Sidney  Street.  Belleville,  Ill. 


Kine  Press  Brick,  10,000,000 1 
Ornamental  “  2,000,000 

Common  Press  “  15,000,000  ) 


Total  Yearly 
Capacity : 
27,000,000. 


Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation.” 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red, 
equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  no  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  worn  as  to 
mar  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  brick. 

We  also  have  a  Patent  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clav  loose  and  flaky,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homigeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 

without  breaking.  .  , 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  in  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con- 
tinuous'y. 

The  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  tor  ana 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif : 


Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  lor 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly, 

Evans  &  Tombs. 


We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
without  material  damage.. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay— the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  oe  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Brisk  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  pocuei 
ce-pKesses  in  the  cuorld.  8  differeni 
styles. 


RED  BRICK  ]  . 

FIRE  BRICK  made  on 

paving  blocks  (  Hie  one 

ROOFING  TILE  J  I1™88- 


(Hiiomallc  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


Raymond’s  Automatie  Dumping  Car. 


Oup  flutomatie  Dumping  Cap,  Port¬ 
able  TPaek  and  minding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  clay  known, 


30,000  IDs.  pressure 


“We  Are  the  People” 

Who  manufacture  the  "Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Raymond’s  CUrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


fleeept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

C.  V.  RAYMOND  &  00., 

DATTON,  OHIO. 


Self  Contained  UJinding  Drum. 
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The  Huyett  &>  Smith  Manufacturing  Co 


diicaico, 
Boston, 
New  Vorfe. 


A  Good  Dryer 
Pays  For  Itself 
Every  Year. 
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THE 


U.  S.  Brick  Press 

Strong,  Simple  and  Durable. 


FUliLiY  GUARANTEED. 


Double  Pressure. 

Covered  by  the  following  patents: 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  AUGUST  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,  1889. 


,nim^0 


HHhi,, 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 


■>?  -f — °  ADDRESS  0 — 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 


Office,  Adams  Express  Building. 


185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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GRAND  EXCURSION  TO  PORT¬ 
LAND,  OREGON. 

Via 

THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

At  Very  Low  Rates. 

On  account  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  held 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  May,  excursion 

DOWN  EAST 

“The  Southwestern  Limited,”  via  the. 
Big  Four  Route,  from  St.  Louis,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  equipped  with  Wagner 
palace  sleeping-cars,  combination  li¬ 
brary,  smoking  and  cafe  cars,  luxurious 
coaches,  and  elegant  dining-cars,  vesti- 
buled  from  end  to  end,  and  running 
through  solid  via  the  great  four-track 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  is  conceded  by  competent 
judges  to  be  “America’s  finest  train,”  and 
with  its  terminal  facilities  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York  City,  avoiding  all 
ferries  and  transfers,  offers  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  line.  Take  the 
Big  Four  Route  on  your  next  trip  East. 
D.  B.  Martin,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  ENAMELED 
BRICK. 

Recipes  for  all  Enameling:  and  Glazing 

Materials  and  Full  Instructions  tor 
Their  Practical  Use. 

The  writer  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
“Enameled  Bricks,”  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Clay-Worker,  is  prepared  to  sell 
the  recipes  for  ivory  and  cream  white 
enamels,  with  working  drawings  of  a 
kiln,  especially  designed  by  the  writer, 
in  which  to  burn  these  goods.  Also,  re¬ 
cipes  for  glazes  and  enamels  for  all 
colors,  together  with  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  formula  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  white  and  colored  enameled 
brick.  He  will  also  supply  all  materials 
to  make  up  these  recipes  for  ivory  and 
white  enamels  at  nine  pounds  (|4o) 
per  ton,  including  package  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  two  tons  carriage  and 
freightage  charges  forward  at  consignees 
risk.  He  will  also  supply  recipes  for 
the  most  beautiful  glaze  for  ridges  and 
roofing  tiles  at  small  cost;  black,  brown 
or  stone  color  with  full  and  complete 
direction  for  their  application  and  glaz¬ 
ing  materials  for  all  purposes  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  For  samples  of 
these  beautiful  enamels,  write  R.  M. 
Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  and  Mr.  O.  B. 
Wheeler,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  The  editor  of 
the  Clay-Worker  will  give  my  address 
to  any  one  desiring  it.  Manager. 


FOR  SALE— Fire  clay  in  car  load  lote.  Can  be 
shipped  by  railroad  or  canal.  Address, 

5  1  d  Pride,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

iadS:  machl“ 

5.  tf.  d’. _ 

WANTED,  Position  by  temperate  man  of  38 
years  to  superintend  first-class  brick  estab- 

lishment,  or  the  erection  of  same  fr0/f3stands 
would  travel  for  machinery  house.  Understands 
making  brick  by  machinery  and  artificial  dryers 
and  burning.  Address,^  Care  clay.Worker. 

FOR  SALE— Two  soft  clay  brickmaking  outfits, 
including  Grand  Automatic  brick  machine, 
engine,  boiler,  pallets,  etc.  They  are  first-class  and 
in  food  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  clay  bank 
exhausted.  Also,  have  for  sale  one  brick  machine 
which  we  will  sell  for  $'-100.00,  cost  8625  00. 

Address  WM.  BEARDSLEE, 

5  Ed.  900>4  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE-  Valuable  brick  plant  containing  3 
large  patent  kilns,  artesian  well,  machinery, 
etc  ,  located  on  B.  &  O.  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
systems,  a  short  distance  from  river  and  3  miles 
from  city  hall,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Will  sell  With 
10  or  70  acres  of  brick  clay  land.  Now  m  opera- 
tion  doing  good  business,  running  for  the  past 

World's  Fair  Exhibitors 

ATTENTION. 


to 

during - - -  -  ,  -  _ 

We  can  save  you  money.  Unexceptional  references. 
Write  for  pamphlet  and  particulars. 

CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  COMPANV, 

001,  602,  60S  Home  Insurance  Bldg..  Chicago. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 


8  to  aoo  Horse-Power 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 

THomfls  CARLiiH’s  sops, 

A.LLEGHEUY,  E’-A- 


44  Engines;  cylinder  3-inch  to  26-ineh  diameter. 
40  Tubular,  Two  Flued  and  Fire  Box  Boilers. 

5  Wet  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 

1  Dry  Grinding  Pan. 


The  c 
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BUFF  BRICK  CLAY. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff'  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


FOR  SALE— New  Departure  and  oue  Cen- 
temal  brick  aud  tile  machines. 

P.  L.  Williams, 

c- Woodland,  Ill. 


Improved 

GOfll  BURNER 

In  successful  use 
for  burning  brick 
with  coal  in  common 
cased  brick  kilns  and 
down-draft  brick  and 
li’e  kilns  without 
sub-arches  or  outside 
furnaces.  For  circu¬ 
lars  and  price  address 

W.H.Wickers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Cppies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FIf*E  CLtflY  ROOFING  TIliE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays  Formed  bv  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
br  ght  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor.  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


R.  B.  SMITH, 

Ppaetieal 

BIT  TESTER, 

118  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 


Those  who  are  actually  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  brick,  and  having  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  clay,  and 
desire  to  know  the  possibilities  of 
same,  with  different  mixtures  for  a 
test  as  to  colors,  etc.,  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way,  would  say  I  am 
prepared  to  make  such  practical  tests 
by  the  semi- dry  process. 

Courteously, 

R.  B.  SMITH. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


FIKTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVENUE, 


•  •  •  PHILHDELPHIH,  PH.  . 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic 

Brick  Machines. 


&  SATISFACTION  OR  NO  SHLE  & 

Clay  Granulators, 

Pug  Mills, 

Mixing  Machines, 

Clay  Disintegrators, 

Crushing  Rollers,  Clay  Elevators. 


See  ads.  on  pages  531,  626  and  627. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

WANTED.  Two  expert  brick  shaders.  State 
experience  and  references  as  to  skill  and 
sobriety  Address  W.  D.  Richardson, 

3  tf  d.  •  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

press  (new) 
Brick  Press  (almost  new) 
Box  10, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  sale.  - 

and  one  Carnell 
cheap  for  cash. 

11.  tf.  c. 


One  N.  2  Miller^  Brick 


A  BARGAIN  for  tile  makers.  I  have  a  good  tile 
A  mill  (a  new  Departure)  that  I  will  sell  cheap, 
as  I  am  going  out  of  tilo  business.  Makes  from  4 
to  18  inch  tile,  inclusive  dies  and  all  in  first-class 
order— practically  a  new  machine.  Address, 

°  1  '  quit,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

2.  tf.  d. 


FOR  SALE.  Fifty  shares  of  stock  in  a  paving 
brick  works,  located  in  suburb  ot  Pittsburgh. 
A  first-class  paving  brick  man,  who  can  take  posi¬ 
tion  of  foreman,  preferred.  Good  location  and 

market.  Address,  BEN'k.?y FtVE?' ’  t>q 

4  2  d.  4  Western  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  a  good  plant.  A  No.  1  tile  and 

brick  factory,  in  good  locality,  on  railroad 
side  track,  good  clay,  cheap  coal,  first-class  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  market  for  the  product  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling,  and  will  sell 
at  a  bargain.  For  full  information,  address, 

4  2.  <L  M.  J->  Care  tBls  office- 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4V£in.x‘2/2in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  id.x2  and  7-16-in. 

Fourteen  9:n.x4)4in.x2y2in. 

All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-m.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  <j.  Wellington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— Or  will  lease  on  royalty  or  on  shares 
one  thousand  acres  of  good  brick  clay  land 
in  New  Kent  County,  Va.  The  land  is  well  located 
being  thirty  miles  from  Richmond  and  thirty 
miles  from  Newport  News.  Good  snipping  facili¬ 
ties  by  water  and  by  rail  For  full  particulars 
anr.lv  to  G.  HARRY  BkNHAM, 

3  3  c’  3294  Ridge  Ave  ,  Falls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED.  A  party  with  capital  to  take  a  yard 
thoroughly  equipped,  splendidly  located, 
and  adjacent  to  a  good  market,  to  run  ‘  on  shares 
with  the  owner,  or  will  sell  out  at  sacrifice.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  capital  only  needed  to  make  a  great 
success.  Address,  P.  B.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

4.  tf.  b.  d. 


Cl  ECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

O  1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  W allace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  . 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power) 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “ 

Write  for  particulars.  H  J,  Votaw, 

8  jl  j  _ Decatur,  Ill 

VTALUABLE  CLAY  AND  KAOLIN  PROPERTY 
V  for  rent—  Lease  on  royalty  or  sell.  Six  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Lynchburg.  Va.,  consisting  of 
about  175  acres  in  fee  simple  with  practicrlly  in¬ 
exhaustible  deposits  of  fine  clays  and  kaolin. 
Thoroughly  tested  for  red  press  front  brick,  terra 
cotta  work,  first-class  fire  brick,  tile,  drain  pipe, 
vitrified  paving  brick  and  buff  brick.  Silica  m 
abundance.  Several  streams  of  water  on  property. 
Splendid  white  sand  fru  near  by.  The  property  is 
intersected  with  main  line  R.  &  D.  K.  ^ 
freight  facilities  in  all  directions.  Ten  acres  flat 
land  balance  mountainous.  Correspondence 
<nlinitftd  Wl.  S.  CARROLL  &  BRO., 

3.  3.  c.  ’  Lock  Box  301,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

FOR  SALE.  Brickyard,  well  equipped  with 
machinery;  3  kilns,  capacity  250,000  each. 
Daily  capacity  of  yard,  30,000.  40  acres  good  land. 
Abundance  of  clay  and  loam  sand  on  property. 
Barn,  outbuildings  and  large  dwelling  bouse 
(formerly  known  as  White  House  Hotel)  at  White 
House  Station,  main  line  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  6 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Splendid  location 
for  vitrified  paving  brick  plant-  Railroad  tracks  to 
kilns.  All  modern  equipments,  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  For  full  particulars,  address 

Steei.ton  Transfer  Co., 

g  4  Steelton,  Pa. 


.  .  .  .  SEND  FOR  CATALOGVE 

Qlll|ll)|, 


limn  rnr 

FOf*  ^  °SES 

PULS0METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OY/NERS-NEW  YORK. 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 

ESPrCIALI.Y  ADAPTED  FOR  CN»WATERING  CI.AV  ri't'8. 


I<C  I  L  N  P  L  T\  N  S. 

Full  detailed  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 

CENTRAL-FLUE,  ROUND,  DOWN-DRAUGHT  KILN, 

THE  BEST  KILN  FOR  GENERAL  BURNING  IN  USE- 

These  plans  are  being  sent  to  brickmakers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  intend  to  build  kilns,  address 

P,  ARNOLD,  SDPT,  DOVES  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  C-&-1T-A-1-.  DOVEH,  OEiXO. 


Steel  Mortar  and  Brick.  Hods. 

He  LigRtest,  most  Convenient  and  Durable  Hoes  in  ose. 

•  •  •  STS@L  HOD.  ■  •  • 

Weighs  but  twelve  pounds. 

5  to  io  vears,  lie And  is  warranted. 

Can  be  knocked  down  for  convenience  in  shipping. 

_ o$o~  A  PERFECT  IMPLEMENT  -o^o - - 

Manufactured  by 

THE  LAW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

6ii  St.  Clair  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


^ei>drieKs’/}ref?iteets  ane  Builder’  Cjuide 


-AND- 


Contractor’  DiractofiJ  of  America. 


FOR  1892  93. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


CONTAINS  700  PAGES. 


A  complete  Directory  of  all  the  Construction  Industries  of  the  country, 
containing  over  150,000  names,  addresses  and  business  classifications,  com¬ 
prising  Builders  and  Contractors  of  Material  and  Construction  in  the 
Building  and  kindred  Industries.  With  full  lists  of  the  Manufacturers 
of  and  Dealers  in  Everything  employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Material 
and  Apparatus  used  in  these  Industries— from  the  Raw  Material  to  the 
Manufactured  Article,  and  from  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer. 

Tlie  JflOST  Exhaustive  and  ONLY  accurate  List  o(  fllflERICflN  ARCHITECTS  Ever  Published. 

Ready  for  Subscribers  April  1, 1892.  PRICE  FIVE  DOLLARS.  Subscription  Books  Now  Open . 

&  46  BROADWAY  and  45  &  47  J4EW  ST.,  JMECU  YORK- 
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The  TUENEE, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOE  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOXJXD’S  P^LTEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


RM7VY 


Bicycles 


CEST  and  fDOST  LUXURIOUS. 


With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines,  as  a  sprin  ’ 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Gonmully  &  Jeffery  JVIfg.  Co., 

221-229  N-  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Branches:  New  York. ..Boston  ..Washington. 


FOB.  SALE  CHEAP  — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par- 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann, 

—  d-  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Situation  as  foreman  or  burner 
Can  burn  with  coal  or  oil.  Have  had  six¬ 
teen  years  experience.  Cun  give  reference.  Ad- 
dres®’  B.  A.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  thoroughly  reliable  and  compe¬ 
tent  superintendent  for  a  brick  works. 
Keierences  required.  A  good  position  offered  the 
right  man.  Salmen  Mfg.  Co.,  Lm 

0  L  d- _ Slidell,  La. 

WANTED— A  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  burning  brick  with  crude  oil.  Ad- 
dr,es?’  .  Martin  Mass, 

'•  d- _ _ Norfolk,  Ohio. 

^F~(Vnntr?Jling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
n0W^Purated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  III.  Also 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

....  N.  B.  Heafer’&  Co., 

tr-  u- _ Bloomington,  Ill. 

WANTED— By  a  practical  brickmaker  a  situa- 
tion  as  foreman  or  manager  or  master 
purner,  either  fire  or  red  brick  yard.  Have  had 
ob  years  experience;  14  years  in  one  yard  as  fore 
man  and  master  burner.  Reference  from  same 
and  also  from  present  employer.  Address, 

.  ,  ...  ,  “A  Good  Brick’,” 

o.  l.  -)■  p.  l. _ Care  Clay-Worker. 

U10R  SADE  CHEAP— One  Jonathan  Creager’s 
_L  Sons  Grand  Automatic  (latest  improvements) 

steani  power  brick  machine,  in  perfect  order  •  has 
only  been  operated  five  months.  Also  new  Buck’s 
Sander,  three  dozen  molds  and  15,000  pallets.  Ad- 
dress,  Mobile  Brick  &  Tile  Co  , 

d~ _ Mobile,  Ala. 

For  sale—  "  ' 

1  Maesinzie  Brick  Machine,  $150. 

1  Brewer-Sw.ord  Brick  Machine,  $175 
2  Tempering  Wheels  complete,  $100. 

All  in  good  working  order. 

.  „  .  Ryan  Brick  Co., 

5-  d-  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich. 


THIS  CROWN  KIRIS  CLAY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

DRAIN  TILE, 

_ _  *-  ✓  buiiding  biocks. 

FIRE  BRICK,  FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS,VASES,GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Hover,  oiiio. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified,  Sail  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe, 

CIDC  DDir<l/  niirnuuinn  «... _ _ _ _ 


EXCURSION  RATES 

- VIA  THE - 

BIGc  FOUR  ROUTE. 

The  following  list  of  reduced  rates  is  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  who  will  find  therein 
general  information  regarding  the  various  meet¬ 
ings,  conventions,  etc.,  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 


Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  June  3  to  9.  1892.  One  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  May  29  to 
June  •),  inc.,  good  returning  until  June  30, 1892. 

meeting  of  German  Baptist  Brethren  at  Mill- 
brook,  la  ,  June  o-9, 1892.  One  fare  for  the  round 
trip  Tickets  will  be  sola  May  31  to  June  4  inc 
good  returning  until  June  20,  1892.  ” 

Republiean  National  Convention  at  Minneapolis 
Minn  commencing  June  7,  1892.  One  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  June  2  to  6  inc 
good  returning  until  June  25,  1892.  ’’ 

American  fllediael  Association  Meeting  at  Detroit 
Mmh.,  June  7—11,  1892.  One  fare  and  one  third 
for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  June  6 
and  7,  good  re  turning  until  June  13,  1892. 

Supreme  Dodge  A.  O.  U.  Ul.,  at  Helena,  Mont 

commencing  J une  15,  1892.  One  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  June  7  to  11,  1892  inc 

good  returning  until  July  7,  1892.  ’ 

Demoeratie  National  Convention  at  Chicaeo  Til 
commencing  June  20.  One  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  June  16  to  20  inc.  good 
returning  until  July  8, 1892.  &ooa 

wtMwm8ampm!nta'B-  at  Washington, 
Sept.  20,  1892  one  cent  per  mile,  with  customary 
limits  and  side  trip  privileges.  y 

For  further  information  regarding  tickets  rates 
and  time  of  trains  call  on  any  agemC.cc  &  4 
L-  B  y-  ,  D.  B.  MARTIN. 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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the  clay-worker. 


WANTED.  Cheap  second-hand  Chandler  & 
Taylor  steam  geared  “Eureka  Tile  Mill. 
Give  lowest  cash  price,  style  of  mill,  number  ol 
attachments,  condition,  age,  etc.  etc. 

Address,  Stewart  Brothers, 

5  !  ,3  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  CLAYWORKERS.  I 
A  have  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  kind 
of  clay  at  Bluff  Springs,  39  miles  north  of  Pensacot 
la,  on  the  L.  &  N  Railroad,  and  near  the  Escam¬ 
bia  River,  transportation  by  rail  and  water.  1 
make  all  kinds  of  brick  here,  of  the  very  bes- 
quality,  and  the  clay  is  suitable  for  best  grades  of 
pottery.  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  land,  wood 
and  town  lots,  and  desire  to  interest  a  respectable 
party,  with  capital,  to  join  me  in  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  valuable  property,  and  tn  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  clay  goods.  For  climate, 
health  and  country,  this  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Address,^  Crary>  ^ 

4  tf_  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 

Wm  FALLS  EXCURSION- 

Thursday,  July  28,  1892. 

- VIA  THE - 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  l  I 

“flATURAD  GAS  ROUTE.  ” 


On  Thursday,  July  28,  1892,  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  will  run  their  popu¬ 
lar  annual  excursion  to  Cleveland,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Lake,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  at 
following  very  low  rates,  viz.: 


Peoria  .  . 
Bloomington 
LaFayette  . 
Michigan  City 
Indianapolis 
Tipton  . 
Lima  . 


$7.50 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 


Ft.  Wayne  .  $5.00 

Muncie  .  .  .  5.00 
Connersville  .  5.00 
Rushville  .  .  5.00 
New  Castle  .  5.00 

Cambridge  City  5.00 
Fremont  .  .  4.00 


Sandusky,  $4.00. 

With  corresponding  reductions  from  in¬ 
termediate  points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  purchasers 
of  these  tickets  will  lie  given  privilege  of 
special  excursion  side  trips  to  Lewiston- 
on-the-Lake,  including  a  steambeat  ride 
on  Lake  Ontario,  for  25  cents.  To  Toronto 
and  return  by  Lake  from  Lewiston,  $1.00; 
to  Thousand  Islands,  $5.00.  Tickets  for 
the  above  side  trips  can  be  had  when  pur¬ 
chasing  Niagara  Falls  ticket,  or  at  any 
time  on  train. 

Besides  the  above  privileges,  with  that  of 
spending  Sunday  at  the  Falls,  we  will 
furnish  all  those  who  desire  a  side  trip 
from  Brocton  Junction  to  Chautauqua 
Lake  and  return  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Ticks  of  admission  to  places  of  special 
interest  at  or  near  Niagara  Falls,  but  out¬ 
side  the  reservation,  including  toll  oyer 
the  International  Bridge  to  the  Canadian 
side,  elevators  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
Whirlpool  Rapids  an  the  Canadian  side, 
will  be  offered  on  train  at  a  reduction 
from  prices  charged  after  reaching  the 

Falls.  .,  ,  . 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  excursion 
train  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  7:00  a.  m. 
Friday,  July  29,  1892,  and  will  leave  the 
Falls  returning  Sunday  morning,  July  31, 
at  6  o’clock,  stopping  at  Cleveland  Sunday 
afternoon,  giving  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  magnificent  monument  of  the  late 
President  Garfield,  and  many  other  inter¬ 
esting  points. 

Tickets  will  be  good,  however,  to  return 
on  regular  trains  leaving  the  Falls  Satur¬ 
day,  July  30,  for  those  not  desiring  to 
remain  over.  Tickets  will  also  be  good 
returning  on  all  regular  trains  up  to  and 
including  Tuesday,  August  2,  1892.  Se¬ 
cure  your  tickets,  also  Chair  and  Sleeping 
Car  Accommodations,  early.  Those  de¬ 
siring  can  secure  accommodations  in 
these  cars  while  at  the  Falls.  For  further 
i  n  formation  call  on  any  agent  Lake  Erie 
A  Western  R.  R.,  or  address 
C.  F.  DALY, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St.  )  ColtlUflbUS,  O. 

New  York  Branch  :  15  Cortland  Street.  1 


SEND  FOR 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


A.I3EKESS 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


JEFFREY  CfOT  BEMP, 

ALSO 

jnalleaDlB,  Steel,  Cable,  and  Special  Spains, 


DESIGNED  FOR ; 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


-FOR  HANDLING- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Pire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  "Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 


W.  WAPLINGTON, 


5420  Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Clay-worker 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 

CAPACITY  : 

3500  to  5000 

GflliLiOJSlS  « 

«  PEI?  flOUt?. 


THE  ONLY  PTTMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 

Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud. 

Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking:  the  Pump. 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  but 
rocKs. 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 

Boston  &  Lockpor  t  Block  Co. ,  162  Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

t  h  !“  me  H  eItac0radeth  busTni e  ssSTA  n  d  NS  ho  rthan  D0Ssc  ho'o  l. 

Established  1850 ;  open  all  the  year ;  enter  any  time ;  individual  instruction  ;  lectures ;  large  facul¬ 
ty  ;  time  short ;  expenses  low ;  no  fee  for  Diploma ;  a  strictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com¬ 
mercial  center;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 

for  Position.s  5  unequaled  in  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FDR  ELEGANT  CATAL06UE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

to  roo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  TuDular  &  Firetiox  BOILERS 

B^For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJMHDLEHiTflYLOB  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ini 


Patent  Curved  Slat  Conveyor 

Espocially  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or  TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me¬ 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


TRe  slats  overlap 
eacn  omer  and  ai 
discRarge  end 
forni  a  practically 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  to  wl|lct|  a 
scraper  cay  Oe  applied  to  rectove 
all  clay  sticking. 

MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Chicago. 

DIXON’SHRAPHITE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINOLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  T,., h,v. 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  io  to  15  years. 

It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 

PATENT. 

WANTED  to  sdi  or  fradc  the  O.  Kail  Patent  Up 
and  Down  Draft  Kiln.  Address, 

a  1  O.  Kail, 

4-  c-  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  Box  78. 

PATENTS 

ForlNVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 

o.  iZ.  A . 

FIRE  BRICK 


- FOE - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Sooltieri)  Fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOIND,  VA. 

OKHLYSIS  AND  DEITIONSTRRTIONS  OF  CLBYS 
OP  THEIR  H1HNUFRGTURED  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  BJPECIHLTY. 

Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities. 
Specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 

-  s,,Mcial  facilities  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing:  theyalue  of  shales,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  their  products,  such  as 
pavers,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental 
works,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage*  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora¬ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quote  the 
following  very  reasonable  prices  for  cash  : 

Ordinary  analysis . $  2  50  per  element  ordered. 

Complete  clay  analysis..  10.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  25.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 
with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

For  analysis  I  need  8  ounces  of  material; 
for  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records— open  to  any¬ 
body — shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re¬ 
ported  between  July  1,  1891,  and  April  1, 
1892.  Furth  er  comment  unnecessary. 
REFERENCES. 

wmAPiatS  Glas®  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

W-  C,^PauYCo .  Anderson,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Woolen  Mill . New  Albany,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany,  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feel  safe  to  state  can  mention 
a  client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

J.  F.  ELSOM, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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The  clay- w  orker. 


RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting:  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


d0UBLE STRENGTH 

CULVERT 

PIPE 

I-  WITH 


/Y  T/-/ET  ArtftOM  / 

yQ/^T/A/G  &  Yf/Vr/LAT//VG  CO/^ 
WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE  | 

OF  THE  BEST  f 

BRICK  DRYER  1 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


H.C.CHANDLEI? 

®f 


Brick 

iis 


THe  “AJAX”  Brick  Machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

OHIO  MACHINE  CO., 

IL^IIDIDLiEIFOIRT,  OHIO., 

Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  (JKANT  UI  KKAV  PATENT. 


(5.C0LDEWE'&-C? 

Q  O  C\  .  am  .lamiPf  lailA  ^FNnFflR 


sixths.  M I LWAUK  EE  ,W  IS .  emeu  5* 


i  J nfnllllllliiiiiiiini  — 

Thismachiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  CoJve^ent* 

investigatioiTa^to  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MACH1N0  CO., 

,  n  Middleport,  Oh.io. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker1 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipb  and  Tilk  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  &  ^■’ke^Snit  M^oleotclnyverdttytrommr dryarpau0Iand°Srfbute«  It 
SouThVur^ila^  ‘GWeelSraSLl^&s  Iruly,  10&A  PIPE  *  TILE  CO. 

Be^DEfl,  gEIikECK  §  08.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


The 


-  W  ORKER. 
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Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 

^o^izo^tal  and  Vertical  Pumps. 

gesr'DeSK/rv  $  Workmar^l/ip. 

C£s  Reduced  Send  for  (Catalogue. 


ET7"E33^TS  6z  HQTTr  A  Ty.T-Vjes 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


w 

1  u  •  '-iSrW 

iMf  1 

1 % 
.  u 

|f  .jll 

1 1 . 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnish* 

on  application. 

-O all 37-  Oiitp-o-t,  200  Tens. 

Office :  g 1 6  M arket  St.  Factories :  { Howa^ds 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2Sizesopdie  machines 
pugmills,  Re-presses/ 
Stone-Extractii\ig(Lay(riishers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS/TftUCKS,* 

•••••ENGINES  AND  BOILERS . 

(0/v\PLETBBRICf\ORT  1  [Er  OllTf  ITS 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OP 


Brick  Presses 


Cor.  21st  End  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

-  ^  m  mm — - - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  clay-worker. 


Akron  Fire  BriGK  Bo.,  EAGLE  IKON  WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fire  j^RlcK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLISON,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  A  Portable  Hack 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS/ 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  Reiersnoss  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mentisu  the  eiay-Worke*. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  He  Wheels 
Hal  are  He 
test  for  BRICK 
and  TILE 
,  TRUCKS  m 
BURROWS. 

8®.Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 

Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address,  _ 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL,  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 


O  S.  MA.CHI1TE  3^0X3"  X- 23. 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Camp  &  Sons  wrote  March 
4th  1892  :  “Ship  us  two  more  trucks  at 
once.  W  e  are  very  well  pleased  with  them.” 

From  Kennedale  Brick  Works,  Kennedale, 
Tex.,  who  have  had  them  two  years :  “Ship 
us  two  trucks  at  once.  Better  send  one  by 
express  and  one  by  freight.” 

From  Lee  S.  Garrett,  Fulton,  Ky.:  “We 
used  two  of  your  Trucks  last  season  and  we 
find  that  they  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
things  to  handle  bricks  with  that  we  ever 
saw.” 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  Cu 


Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  •  OHIO. 


O  B.  XV  A.TTD  X^OXTX.33. 


3  S,  XX.A.XTX3  MOtTInE. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


4^F~Special  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha  ^e  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 

quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


I 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  2S,  1883.  * 

Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


manufacturers  op 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting1  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 

Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick- 
making. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

«®=Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

AND  TILE  MACHINES 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

the  mac^Chtnnti^0wviay  d,ireCt  f,rom  the  bank  for  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
,e.  *9  tke  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  eears  and 

except  none 1 D  We°challen bp  Hi V' Z6S  f  tile  by  cban§ing  (l'es-  For  strength  and  durability  we 
wTrtwm,  I™Chaeuge,-thte  W0Fld  J0,  Pro(3uce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
the  ®am®  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with 

TYmTol  i  n1  f  P  ^6!-  Patented  J une  22nd,  1880 ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufacture  C  rushers 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery -make  perfect  edges  and  corners 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

'S®  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making;  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 

.  Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

FEED 
SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 
CLAY. 


- AND- 

Every  \  ariety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO,, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  ilfiOMlATf  for 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations.  . 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

TECLE  CELEBSATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


jtjie  B.  ANDREWS  BRICK  DRYERS 

STEAM  RACK  DRYER.  STEAM  CAR  DRYER. 

Guaranteed  to  dry  any  kind  of  clay  without  cracking-. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 

Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  hy  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  oO 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Vandalia  Line, 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestihuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 

attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  chiDa,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 
7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 
8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  V andalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  w-  *•  Brunneb, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Iod. 


The  Cheapest,  Most  Simple,  Most  Successful, 

Most  Economical  Dryer  in  the  World. 

Daily  capacity  from  5,000  to  100,000  brick. 


WRITE  for  prices. 


R.  B.  ANDREWS,  9  St,  Paul  St,,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EAGLE  BRICK 


MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MAKKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Yandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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Boelmcke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 


Patent  applied  for.  Up  and  Down  Draft. 


This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com- 
Kf°r,ei  corr,espondl/' S  wi  tb  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 

“sist  arra”gfn|ntheTme  ar6  Mady  t0  ,umlsl>  plans  ,or  new  Plante  to 

Inglewood,  Cal.  MAX.  A.  Th.  BOEHNCKE,  I*.  O.  Centlnela,  Cal. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick.  No  waste  or  loss  of 
brick  in  burning.  Most  even  burning  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  com¬ 
parison  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


THE  TATES  IMPROVED  KILN. 

FOB  BOilK  IKK  OF  OIL  HDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


THIS  KII.N  CAX  BE  BlIIET  ROUND  OR  SQUARE. 

This  Kiln  is  adapted  for  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas. 
Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed.  For 
yard  or  district  rights  apply  to 


Write  for  full  description.  NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ot  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  tine  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 
OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  part  of  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL, IRON, TIMBER, FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 

_ Yellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington.  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.; 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Ft.Payne,  Attalla,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
J  acts  son  and  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  New  Orleans, 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 


Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  Gr.  Edwards,  g.  p.  t.  Agt., 

Q  &  c  Route,  Cincinnati,  o. 


Mention  the  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker. 
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COZL-OZEeZEIFICL 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  JJot  a 

the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 

use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

1  Westbrook  &  Wells, 

46d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  Paying 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents im  postage  to •  P.S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R-,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 

bee f,  mottled,  spotted, 
granite,  write  to  the  nearest 
Company : 

hydraulic-press  brick  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYrDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 


.h.&d.lake 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

riction  Clutch 

PULLEYS 

and  CUT-OFF 

COUPLINGS. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17, 1891. 


HORNELLSVILLE,  NX 

The  Simplest, 

[Strongest  and  Best 

leiuk'liPiilleyt  . 

/  made.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy! 

u - work,  stopping  and! 

istarting  machines  easily 
and  ijuickly  without  jar 

New  Discover  Kiln-lt 

Heads  the  Procession ! 

We  are  the  people  you  must  see  if  you  wish  the 
best  kiln  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 

6XWe1do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  of  the 

k'fe SS  tti  BEST  SYSTEM  .»  USE.  0„, 

c  We  "IS  wh.l  we  can  <lo  then  you 

The  best ot  yesterday 
may  not  be  the  BE*  of  to-day.  WehBveprogressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  hut  hope 

t0We°DOKNOW  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  system  aud  adopt  it.  a^so  ^now 
THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


WASHINGTON  HA’DRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &  302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


NSfczo^yTnincvii  IE  New MBAHY  &  Chicago  Ry.^(9~ 

***•  m _  ■  ^  w 

me  SHORT  LINE  T0 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

U1HST  AJ4D  J401}TJ1LUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A„ 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  ^cago. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


an  improyed  pug  mill. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
s  and  cl  ay  workers  generally, 
called  to  our  new  improved 

y  in'thJniarket,  havtagThe  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  d—y. 
,  •!! _ i _ trivin?  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  EIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 
Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
W ells ville,  Ohio. 


the  Clay-worker 
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It  Leads  All  Others  in  Popularity. 

Unequalled  in  Speed  and  Durability. 

Type-Writer  Supplies  off  All  Kinds. 


fieur  Improved 


Writing  Jvlael^e 


ALSO  AGENTS 
FOR  THE 


The  Best  Duplicating  Machine  on  the 
Market. 


H.  T.  CONDE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 


76  and  78  West  Washington  St., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPAE 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

A*.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

POP. 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cl3a.cixi33.©,tl,  O. 


^THI  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES^ 


•MANUFACTURED  BY - 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding'  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick-  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  turmsh  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 
Iron  Tipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO. 


J 
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^“Write  lor  Catalogue. 


Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  O 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


F.  H.  C.  MEY  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


approved  appliances  for 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Wav  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888.  +h„  tPmt)ered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 

Sh?S  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 

1  trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  bncn  macmue. _  at  a  glance  by  every 

practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCREW  ELEVATOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CLRY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  la.g- 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have.  ,_  ... 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders 

Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 


' 
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Flos!  Dig  Pan  GnisQeis. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


El 


!  POTXTBIS  EX^-^ISTT S_ 


F^OST  E^GIflE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


DAWSON’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE  COMBINED  UP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 

Fires  from  both  sides,  either  up  or  down-draft,  from  the  same  firing 
places,  at  will  of  the  operator.  Distributes  and  equalizes  its  own  heat 
without  the  aid  of,  or  manipulating  ot,  dampers,  and  is  yet  under  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  burner  and  heat  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  kiln, 

such  as  sides,  top  and  bottom.  We 
are  enabled  to  burn  the  ware  of 
the  most  uniform  color  and  even 
shrinkage.  Is  especially  adapted 
to  the  successful  burning  of  vitri¬ 
fied  street  paving  brick  or  any  ware 
requiring  even  and  intense  heat. 

All.  parts  are  accessible  to  view  . . . 

during  the  process  of  burning,  by  a  system  ol  peep  holes  or  openings.  Re¬ 
quires  little  labor  to  operate,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel  for  burn¬ 
ing  No  expensive  stacks  or  tall,  tottering  chimneys — always  more  draft 
than  needed.  Can  watersmoke  successfully  either  up  or  down-draft  with 
wood,  coal,  or  combination  of  both,  and  not  soot  or  choke  up.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  no  experiment,  but  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  For  further  information,  address 


W.  E.  DAWSON,  GENERAL  AGENT,  COLFAX,  IND. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  GARNELL, 

Cos.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 

<br  Circular  and 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  tc  ;-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  'Temper, 
lug  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
18  UP  ten  Per  cent,  cheaper.  ^Mention  The  Clay  Workfr 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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L  H  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years-  experience  in  bricking ,  and  W  ^ 

burning  with  the  St  LooM^yd™"^®  "c  ,  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 

kinds  ot  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kilni,^tbe  market  \Tunex- 

celled^  sTatrT  have  this  kiln  fully,  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 

correspondem!©1  for  terms  on  yard  rights-City,  County  or 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  add  e 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THF.  ROSS  DISINTEGRATOR. 

By  reference  to  the  cut  on  this  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  mill  differs  in  its  construction  from  any  other 
in  the  market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cage  marked  A. 

A.,  broken  away  in  the  cut,  is  a  Cast  Iron  Disk,  a.nd  is 
batted  onto  the  main  side  Frame  of  the  Mill  and  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  It  is  supplied  with  two  circles  of  steel  arms  1/2 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  apart.  The  disk  is  re¬ 
enforced  with  YnX 3  inch  steel  circles,  through  which  the 
steel  arms  pass  into  and  through  the  disk  and  are  riveted 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  other  ends  pf  the  arms  are 
riveted,  also,  into  similar  steel  circles.  The  other  cage 
consists  of  a  disk  which  is  keyed  onto  a  four-inch  steel 
shaft  journaled  on  each  side  of  the  frame  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  facilities  for  oiling.  This  cage  is  supplied 
with  three  circles  of  steel  arms,  which  are  attached  to 
the  disk  in  like  manner  to  the  other  cage.  The  two 
cages,  when  put  together,  form  a  system  of  five  circles  of 
steel  arms,  three  movable  and  two  stationary ;  the  out¬ 
side,  middle  and  inside  circles  are  attached  to  the  mov¬ 
able  disk,  and  can  be  run  at  any  speed  required  to  grind 
any  given  kind  of  clay  or  shale  used  in  brickmaking. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  mill  will  not  get  out 
of  line  as  it  is  self-contained,  and  has  but  one  straight 
shaft  journaled  on  either  side  of  the  large  cage,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  wear  out  of  line. 

This  mill  was  constructed  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  Ross, 

after  ten  years  experience  with  different  clay  mills,  and  _ 

was  forced,  by  necessity,  to  construct  a _  miU  that  ^ouM  "  weighs  six  thousand  p0UI1ds,  and  is  as  thoroughly  balanced  as  a  dynamo,  and  can 

x  rssssa  “9- 


1125  South  Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


C  L  A  Y- w  o  R  K  E  R 


and  Down  Dralt  Kiln. 


t3*  I*F  v  E£CEI$  v  IJT*  BOILING  *  TIMi  v  KIJ^Dg  •>  @E  •>  CE^Y  *  W^^E  -e§^ 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tlat 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow* 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
j,  .  .  ,  an<3  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 

It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

Th:e  BEST  BEICK  ZE^IXjTST  oust  the  market. 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 

An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

_  „  „  ,  A  Guaranteed  Success. 

Draft  Under  Control. 

„  „  A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

„  .  ™  Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

„  Combustion  is  Perfect. 

Economical  In  Fuel. 

#  Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

.  Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kilu  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  nn  tlm  a  e  i  •  , 

exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  anv  other  Tt  re  ^  or  urning  Pressed  Brick 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hafd  Building  Brick,  Paving  BHck,  Pressed^ ^  Brick  or  Fh-e  Bnck  are  ZT  LeSf  Fue  '{°  burn  ths\n 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  sm,!!  V6  cl,aim  lfc  has  n0  equal! 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln^Whv  7  aSu  Well# 

that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want-  a  kiln  that  v  in  h  '  U  vf  entlG1?  one 
Brick,  Fire  Brick  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling.  You  are 

amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  fire  according  to  what  they  are  burning  We  use  the  same  nrindnlo  fa  g  ,  ,e.,  e  ^  an(* 
mend  the  square  tor  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling  ye®  either  cL  be  used  S  LI  T  wA'  leco,m- 

kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted.  ‘  P  rciasei.  vYe  have  this 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent  Plans  anrl  f,  •  i 

kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to  ?  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 

J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 


.  O. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery.  ,  urni-wt 

wm  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  m  kes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

KU  Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

_ 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 


712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28,  1890. 


Messrs.  Main  Bdting  Co.,  Chicago:  ,  wioncnru  in  sneaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 

Gentlemen: — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  gre  t  p  ^  had  as  vou  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 

from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  wor  t  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours 

leather  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  out  no  ”  ;  we  einsed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 

^watched  their  working  carefully  from  the .commeaMmmt  gX  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse- 

pI«S? e°[nZmmuSlLmg  ,1th  «ny  »“S‘SlSSllh.r,“‘,0°  “he  FT^COTt'ItI AM  W0E£|W..L. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOliE  mHr40pHCTUI?El?S, 

1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1  248  Randolph  St.»  CHl^RGO,  Illli. 

120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  ) _ _ _ 1 - - - 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


We  aleutsys  Prove  It  In 

jy 


; No  user 


of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


the  End. 


BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

k0BlfJ30N  §  B«pp( 

Ills. 
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%.,fe'<er«sa  «m  ■’»  ^  w«a  mw«!i  is  ww 

Heary  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  prnWt,>d  from  dirt. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 

Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  "Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


THE  C  L  A  Y-  WORKER- 
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THE  t  LEADING  +  MACHINES 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Brick  Machines 


They  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used 


For  particulars 


and  prices,  address 


WIL-L-IKW  HIL-TON, 


MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE, 


DUNKIRK,  N.  V. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOE  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1XVD 

ytards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these 
slsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1*  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
■catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  •  •  •  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 


STYLE  C -Ya  YD 
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The  “I.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

A  Modern  Tvne  of  Machine. 

Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate. 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  <fc  Co., 

CROTON-ON-HUDSON,  -  NEW  YORK. 


1HE  CREAGER  DISINTEGRATORS  are  the  best.  Their  many  desirable  features  will  be  fully  explained 
on  request.  The  “Grand  Automatic”  still  stands  unequalled,  for  making  superior  Building  and  Fire  Brick  while 
the  “Creager”  complete  plants  are  especially  commendable  for  producing  big  returns  on  the  investment.  If  you  are 
interested  in  Brickmaking,  you  should  by  all  means  have  our  handsome  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

JONATHAN  CR  EAGER'S  SONS. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  OHIO. 


SHIS  MACHINE  will  sand 
moulds  better,  and  save  more 
sand,  and  we  will  also  guaran¬ 
tee  the  brick  to  slip  better  with  the 

PERFECTION  SANDER 

than  any  other  sanding  machine 
on  the  market.  Just  the  machine 
for  Brick  Manufacturers  that  use 
pallets  or  dump  on  yards.  You 
don’t  have  to  bump  the  brick  all 
out  out  of  shape  to  get  them  to 
slip.  It  will  sand  from  6  to  35 
moulds  a  minute.  It  has  no  light 
complicated  parts  to  wear  and 
break  and  will  last  for  years,  and 
it  only  needs  one  4-inch  belt,  and 

no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  .  .  , 

and  cause  delay,  and  always  ready  to  go  to  work  on  Monday  morning  an 
better  and  more  uniform  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  We  guarantee  this  Band 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  ask  no  pay  for  it,  and  money  refunded,  banders  sent  on 
trial  Price  $180.00  F.  O.  B.,  Baltimore,  Md.  For  further  information  address  the 

Q7arlgs  p.  BrigK  f\\ ould  5ai)dir?<£  /Tf^ae^ipe  go., 

Scnorrsville,  (Canton,) ^ 


Hoosier  Brick 


Tile  Machines 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam  Power 
Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power,  Pug  Mills,  Clay 

Crusherss  and  Disintegrators.  M  .  ^1¥  K 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIEE  MACHINE  FOR  LARGE  TIEE. 

i^lFFor  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address  _ 

NOLAN,  MADDEN&CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  CivAY=wo 
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Moulding”  Public  Opinion. 


OFFICE  OF 


Thomas  Moulding 


Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 


TELEPHONE  117. 


PRESSED  BRICK, 

COMMON  BRICK, 
TERRA  COTTA  COPING, 

DRAIN  TILE. 

1  ALSO  AGENT  FOR 

RACINE  BUFF  ANI)  COMMON  PRESSED  BRICK 
ROOMS  66  AND  67,  No.  162  LA  SALLE  STREET. 


April  18, 


Wallace  Manufacturing  Co. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — 

Please  give  me  price  on  20xl2-in.  face  Clutch  or  Friction  Pulley.  I 
hope  to  start  on  the  3rd  season’s  work  with  the  Little  Wonder  next  week 
when  we  shall  make  our  stint  of  28,000  brick  per  day  of  8  hours  as  usual 
We  are  often  through  in  6  hours  however,  and  it  is  a  really  a  wonderful 
machine  that  can  make  good  brick  from  the  rough  mixed  clay  I  am  using. 

Yesterday  I  sent  for  a  bouple  of  studs  which  I  desire  to  have  on  hand 
for  the  Automatic  Cut-off.  I  have  run  it  for  two  seasons  and  thus  far  it 
has  not  cost  me  a  cent  for  repairs.  \  like  its  simplicity,  durability, 
and  the  work  it  does  speaks  louder  than  words. 

Yours  Respectfully, 


We  are  now  offering  the  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutting  Table  to  any  one 
desiring  it.  It  can  be  used  successfully  with  any  auger  machine  and  will  cut  either  one 

or  two  or  three  bars  of  clay.  It  is  a  marvel  of  accuracy.  For  further  particulars,  prices, 
etc.,  write  to  the 

WHLLHCE  MFC.  CO.. 


See  ad.  on  page  631. 


FRANKFORT,  iHD. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 


Tnepflerson  Foundry  and  Mine  Works, 


AT4DEf*SOr4,  IJiV. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 

Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIROHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  L,arge  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  Clay  =  \v  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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MORRISONS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAT  WARES. 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES  -ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  * 


SUCCESSFUL. 


DURABLE. 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

- AND  NONE  DAMAGED. _ 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  *  ® 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO„ 


PROPRIETORS, 


33o2£  335, 
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FOR  1HU,  PARTICULARS  PLEASE  APPLY  TO 

SEf^COJVIBE,  OSJVIAH  & 

P0GLE,  DORSET,  ENCLHND, 


RDiZHNTHCES 

.-Easy  and  Cheap  to  Build,  Simple  to  Work,  and  will  last  a  Century.  No  Fire  Bars  to  burn  out,  or  Fireholes  always  under 
repair.  No  expensive  Iron  Bands,  Clamps,  Stays,  or  Braces  required,  and  the  yearly  repairs  aie  in  nitesima 

1. — Any  size  Kiln  can  be  erected,  to  burn  from  30,000  to  260,000  Bricks,  or  30  to  250  tons  of  Lime  or  Cement  per  week,  and 
it  will  work  Winter  and  Summer  alike. 

1. — Easy  to  regulate;  in  Single  System  Kilns  from  Three  to  Seven  Chambers,  and  in  Double  System  Kilns  from  Six  to  Fourteen 
Chambers  can  be  burnt  weekly,  according  to  supply  of  Green  Bricks  or  other  Material,  as  the  Fire  can  e  orcec  01 
Slackened.  Chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  10  to.  25  tons  each. 

1. — Bricks  or  other  material,  if  only  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  for  piling,  are  thoroughly  dried  before  firing  with  the 
waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers,  thus  preventing  Goods  from  being  Stained  by  steam,  etc,  and  reducing  Coal  Bill 

to  its  lowest  possible  limit. 

5. — Results  are  guaranteed  to  be  all* Hard  Bricks  or  other  materials  from  Top  to  Bottom,  and  Side  to  Side,  with  75  per  cent,  of 

facing  Brick,  and  absolutely  no  waste;  any  heat  required  can  be  obtained. 

6. — ECONOMY  IN  FUEL  IS  ASSURED  BY  THERE  BEING  PERFECT  COMBUSTION,  AND  NO  SMOKE  \VHAIK\Eh 

FROM  SHAFT,  EVEN  WHEN  FEEDING,  A  RESULT  CLAIMED  BY  NO  OTHER  KILN. 

7 _ Cost  of  Fuel;  2  cwt.  cheapest  Small  Coal  will  thoroughly  burn  1,000  Bricks  to  any  hardness  required,  or  one  ton  of  Lime 

or  Cement,  at  a  cost  of  say,  from  6d.  to  Is.  for  Coal,  and  6d.  for  Labor;  and,  if  of  any  convenience,  alternative  Chambers 

of  Bricks,  Lime,  etc,  can  be  burned. 


PLAN  at  A  And  B. 


"THE  KILN  OF  THE  PERIOD." 

ipjjEl  K-ILiKT- 

(SEECOMBE’S  PATEETT.) 

FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  ETC.,  LIME  3t  CEMENT. 
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The  O  DAY-  w  O  R.  Iv  E  R  . 

THE  EUDALY  KILN. 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


TIHIIB  .  IDOYY.IT -ZDIESA-IET  -PTTT  ,~KT 

w  tf 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clavworkers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness.  especially  mis  tne  case  with 

f  i  nrf  6  c^rUC!i0n  0^thes,e  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subiert 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  ndE 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little 
°  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

burneHia^control  iff  ^b^h^U  i Tt°  ANY  PART  °T  TH£  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
Dili  nei  has  conti  ol  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  h©  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 

in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  whit  is  better  if  he  has  two 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  gVe  that  portion  of  the  kiln  In 
xtra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

tWs  i8  pu,ely  *  down-drafl  k"“-  There  are  ”» '•“><>«  »  «>‘- 

distribute  the  heat'to^the  °f  he*‘  °ut  »f  “d  “  *•  ““ 

)Ie  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  rf  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

.  Ahe  coustruction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood.  ace> 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned 
Phis  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

a  much  better  draft  obtained  ^  kGen  take°  t0  ad-inst  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

DURABILITY.— Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability 
i  he  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable 
those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace 
0Tl!™0arer£uVen  ,b£  whlch  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 
h  ,7  be  bu]\e.it.her  roun<*  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 

t  lat  bum  fiom  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
n oughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  anv 

?,aownXn,?w  !f  furnaces  and11bfags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls 
ciown  oi  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick.  ’ 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired.  u  y  ^  1  1UX 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 


Johnston’s  Building. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

all  sms, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


c> 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


^“When  writing-  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


Ka  •  •  ■  .  .  •?  - 


The  Clay-worker 
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Penfield  -  Brick  -  Machinery* 


janaa 


1111 


I 


LCq-KKAU5.CLEV.O. 


N  o.  15  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity  40,000  to  70,000  brick 
No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity  30,000  brick. 

No.  8  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity,  25,000  brick. 

No.  5  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000. 
Automatic  Cutters,  Board  Delivery  Cutters. 


vV 


ARCH  ‘br’i ckT .  T-  8-  TOWNSEND,  prcs.ocnt. 

Gkouan  to  aky  radics.  ’  ■■■■  ■  m 

TIE  T.  1 


CIRCLE  «*ICK. 

MAf»R  TO  ANY  CIRCr.B, 


K  0.  dURTON. 

I'll 


BUFF  AND  BLACK  BRICK, 

Peerle**  MorUr  ColorT. 

i  \mwhite  ume 

j  ANt?  WHITE  SAND, 

j  FIST  BSTcTLFiHf.  CLAY. 

,  SEWER  PIPE 

ANO 

[  MOLDING  SAND. 

Annual  Capacity,  80.000.000 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  WHOLESALE  0EALER8  IN 


O.  N.  TOWNSEND.  TBEA$uR«fiJ 

1, 


..»^^Ain.n*r.ecincnf9C0",,DFen'  upon 
•  siL,koV  Intorferencc*,  occldcnu  and 
>  ctDrr  del*v».  unavoidable  beyond  and 
,  »y«r  »*nlcr>  wc  bnvc  no  control 


Pressed,  Qraeunental,  Enameled  and  Common  Brick, N 

* - ST^Ecf^lFiqYmQTBmCK^^^^^^^ 

Eha-telic  Building's  and  BCsatry  Maion^r  a  Specialty. 

TELEPHONE-Yard,  Wo.  62,  Offlco,  No.  10  OFFICE-  100  MARKET  STREET. 

J Apr! 1  e/92. 


Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Willoughby",  0. 

Gentlemen:-  We  now  have  had  the  second  Auger  Machine  in  operation 
fully  tvio  months  making  Paving  Brick  exclusively,  and  have  the 
first  thing  yet  to  report  in  the  v/ay  of  a  break,  or  stoppage, 
or  accident  of  the  machine,  ft  certainly  affords  us  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  v/e  no v/  have  a  machine  that  v»e 
can  count  on.  Should  you  desire  sendinc  any  oi  your  friends 
here  to  see  the  machines  in  operation,  we  will  take  pleasure, 
in  showing  them  around. 

We  remain 

EbnpLBrigt  ajiKo® Inc  Co. 


l®e90<ww>ooo«»oooooooA*ooofln<*»<>o®no<yyvy>ooo^>yy»n'!»MO«v5™  vwywwwvwvyvw. 


J 


Paving  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers  desiring  to  make  a  dense, 
compact,  impervious  brick 
will  find  our  auger  machines 
with  automatic  cutters  of  in¬ 
estimable  value,  producing 
the  desired  quality  of  brick, 
and  ensuring  a  great  saving 
in  help  required. 

For  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress, 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  cfc  SON, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Penfield  Clavworking  Machinery. 


jfl 


Disintegra¬ 

tors, 

Crushers, 
Combined 
Disintegra¬ 
tors  & 
Crushers, 
Pug  Mills, 
Granulators. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Clay  working  Machinery  of  any  kind 
whatever,  send  for  particulars  of  our  MODERN  Machinery.  .  We  place 
our  goods  on  their  merits  and  guarantee  satisfaction.  jy 


J.S.CONMtr-CO.  BOSTON 

llfllli™ 


IIIMIIIIIIIIIIIilllll^ 


■ 


For  full  particulars,  address, 

J.  UU.  PEpFIELiD  &  SOft, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  K. 


XHE  C  I.  A  Y -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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WE  MAKE  THE 


LEADING  MACHINES 

For  Making  “SAND-MOULDED”  BRICK. 


ana  enctuvc. 

THE  “MONARCH.” 


m(‘AT1iW  nil  A  UVD  H  Long;  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
lltn  yUAllfilli  of  this  class.  Extremely .  strong,  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 
principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 

Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka¬ 
ble  machine,  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick.  In  this 
machine  we  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines  Many  other  valuable  features.  Several  already  in  successful  operation. 

JUST  OUT:  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  $8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


The  W ellington  Machine  Co. , 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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brtCKMAKERS  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have,  for  the  past  30  years  been  familiar  with  tlm 
merits  of  the  ‘Henry  Martin  Brick  Machines,”  and  they  are  now,  well  and  favorably  known  tamniar  with  the 

It  you  wdl  wnte  us  and  mention  any  special  machinery  you  may  need,  we  may  be  able  to  send  yon  new  and  improved  plans 
Lef  u?  ma^e  an  estimate  for  you.  The  cost  may  be  less  than  you  imagine,  and  you  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  contract  if 
Semi  fornplanstandCStelogues  efflCiency  °f  the  “Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine”  and  the  Martin  Fire  Proof  Dryer  is  undoubted.’ 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S  A. 
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OUR 


JVIethod  of  Construction. 


7  7  A  E  do  not  wish  to  build  and  sell  a  machine  that  is  not  as  good 
every  way  as  the  purchaser  himself  would  make  were  he  to 
superintend  its  construction  at  our  works,  believing  that  its  advisable, 
as  a  business,  to  construct  only  the  best,  which  by  its  durability  and 
economical  working,  will  please  our  customer  and  advertise  it  to 
others.  Consequently  our  efforts  are  directed  toward  cheapness  only 
where  it  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  machine. 

It  is  wholly  a  mistaken  notion  that  because  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  must  work  in  mud  and  grit,  it  should  be  coarse  and  cheap. 
The  details  of  our  machinery  are  as  thoroughly  studied,  and  designed 
with  as  much  thought  for  its  ultimate  use  as  though  it  was  a  fine 
chronometer  or  Corliss  engine.  While  it  may  appear  to  be  useless 
refinement  to  work  to  templates  with  exactness  on  machinery  that 
will  be  covered  with  grease  and  dirt,  and  be  exposed  more  or  less  to 
the  weather  and  all  kinds  of  rough  handling,  yet  it  is  decided 
economy.  Durability  and  freedom  from  expensive  delays  justify  it. 

We  have  persistently  refused  to  build  lighter  and  cheaper  ma¬ 
chinery,  knowing  it  would  work  to  our  disadvantage  materially,  as 
the  tendency  of  modern  clayworking  machinery  is  toward  greater 

strength  and  endurance. 

The  Ole  Li  agon  Foundry  Co., 

Writfi  fnr  Cataloaue,  Etc.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  Etc. 


The  c  e  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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T 


IFFIfl  flU  T 0]V[flTICS 

*  -fr 


-nm- 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SATISFACTION* 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

•  any  other  maker. 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  he 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


KEEP  IT  IH  MIHD. 


tyif  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


Tiffin  ideultutfal  Wo^ks, 


TBAflUFflCTUftEBS  OF 


Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  we  Have 
ill  our 

Patented  Special  Safetu  Devices. 


’TIFFIN,  OHIO. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 

AN  UNEQUALLED  RECORD 

OF  SEVEN  YEARS, 

_ IN  WHICH  TIME  THERE  HAS  BEEN  HUNDREDS  OF  THE 

Polls  ®  Horizontal  ®  Slock  ®  Brick  ®  piactiincs 

SOIAD  -C TXT3DEI3  G-VAEA1TTEE 

To  do  more  and  better  work,  with  less  labor  and  power  than  was 
possible  to  do  with  the  Vertical  Machine  and  Extra  Pug  Mill.  That  it 
should  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

If  Machine  failed  to  do  as  Guaranteed  it  was 

TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

There  has  never  been  one  returned  and  all  are  working  to-day,  (none  of 
them  having  gone  to  the  scrap  heap)  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  user. 
They  have  no  equal  for  Strength,  Durability,  Quantity  and  Quality  of 

Brick  made. 

We  would  lie  pleased  to  have  intending  purchasers  visit  us,  and  we 
will  take  pleasure  in  taking  you  to  yards  where  our  machines  can  be  seen 
in  actual  operation,  and  not  working  in  selected  clays  at  our  works. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  COME. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  erecting  complete  plants  including  Brick 
Machines,  Disintegrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Elevators,  Engines,  Boilers, 
Pulleys,  Belting,  Shafting,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows,  all  of  which  are 

made  in  our  own  works. 

Write  for  prices. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


[Mention  the  Olay- Worker.] 


AAAA A 

It  has  no  light, 
complicated  parts  to 
wear  or  break.  The 
Moulds  can  not 
catch  and  cause  de¬ 
lays.  It  does  not 
spill  or  waste  the 
sand.  Sold  under 
guarantee  to  do  as 
claimed  or  no  sale. 

W VVV V V V 


fire  made  in  twelve 
different  sizes,  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  from 
15,000  to  135,000 
Brick  per  Day,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  2,000  to 
15,000  Pounds. 


The  Rolls  are 
made  from  the 
best  grades  of 
Cold  Blast  Iron 


AND  ARE  THOROUGHLY 
CHILLED. 


Do  not  let  unscrup¬ 
ulous  Manufacturers 
sell  you  a  Machine 
which  is  represented 
just  as  good  as  the 
Potts — buy  a  Potts 
Disintegrator  and 
you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 


Patented  February  5th,  I889. 


No.  4  “A.”  Capacity  00,000.  Made  to  drive  with  one  or  two  belts,  as  desired  by  purchasers. 


Sands  the  Moulds 
better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  It 
never  gets  drunk  or 
strikes  for  more  pay. 
It  is  always  ready 
tor  work.  It  will 
save  from  75  cents 
to  $1.00  per  day. 


The  C  L  A  Y=  W  O  r  K  E  K  027 

THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 


"  RITE  FOR  PRICES  ANI)  TERMS. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


IND 
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THE  C  Lv  A  Y=  W  ORKER. 


EMENS’  patent 


arfeliott  llctf&tttttfl’lfltf  &tt& 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Austria 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  ^  of  tilo/^No1 matter 

great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  e  in  thoronffhlv  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 

what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  Roughly  workmgjhe  mgre  ^  ^  lelt  in  seams  by 

inated  structure^  The  tonowmg  •«  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

"  “T^ghiy  granulates  the  ciay,  mining  i. ^ »  -  then 

carried  Id^war^by^th^g'ranulating^jm'.ees'in^stead^  mid  evetTvolume^o  the^nlck  machine  ani^when^so^delivere^ 

capacity  desrred.^  ^  ^  ^  (he  brlck  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W  Markham, 
Traverse  City  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos  Ini  y,  ay 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Welrhe.m  A  Son,  Ch.cago,  Ills.,  and  nn 

erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


■ 

zLvCiecih:- 


The  C  e  a  y=  w  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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AND  THE 


PLYMOUTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 


Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  machine  Built  fo*  Strength  and  Capacity. 

If  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don  t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


The  pate-Gansaallas  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


t 


V  V 

"Hi 
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T-  h  R  Olay-  W  o  r  k  R  R 


The  Deeatur  header  Rfg.  Co., 

:: :  decrtur.  i  i— i — ,  u.  s.  k. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACF1INERY. 

Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty. 


pats? 


OcSrirCo-OtY-tr 


Auger 


machines  in  Sizes  to  Suit  the  Following  Capacities :  10,000  to  50,000 

Brick  Per  Day. 


Roller  Delivery  Machines,  Capacities  25.000,  50,000  and  100,000  Bricfc  Per  Day. 

SEITE  FOB  CA.TA.LOG-  vj  -LL 

Decatur,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co, 


The  Clay-worker. 
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The  Columbian 
Re- Press  you  placed  in  the 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
rHyndman  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent. 
Silica).  We  have  used  a  great 
number  of  presses,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  the  only  one  that  will  handle 
these  brick  carefully  and  exert  the 
necessary  amount  of  pressure.  We 
now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works , 
Hyndman,  Pa. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re  press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  cotnmei  d  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O.  MM 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg ,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan,  Ohio. 


Ji?e 

<?olambiai?s 

sms 

SMC 

The  only  Poraer  Re-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  hut  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


yf?<?  <?olu/Bbiai} 


I  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re- Press 
f could  be  constructed  to  handle 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Press 
is  doing  its  work  nicely.  I 
will  certainly  use  three  or  four 
more,  for  which  I  will  send  you 
an  order  Monday  to  be  filled  at 
once.  You  can  see  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  press. 

J.  J.  Hoblitzell, 

Keystone  Junction,  Pa. 


Columbian 
Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  Works, 
Corning,  N.  V. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
with  your  Columbian 
Press/we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

IV m.  McReynolds  <3*  Son, 
Cleveland,  O. 


It  embraces  new 


Is  built  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  living  ideas. 

It  is  neither  a  re-build  of  a  Dry  Press,  nor  a  resurec- 
tion  of  a  discarded  English  Press.  STRICTEY 
A  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PRESS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  in  daily  use.  Reference  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  yards  of  the  United  States. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
Iff  in  our  works,  re-pressing  ' 
fire  brick,  i’hey  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Vour  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness.  We 
1  press  brick  when  they 
j  are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
[unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection  1 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 
Indianapolis, 

Ind. 


Your 

r  Power  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
'  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  j 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Brick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
rVitrified  paving  brickT 
were  pressed  on  your ' 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14.  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland , 

W.  Va. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Dhhke’s  Standard  JIIhdhine  Works, 

O-  T.  Propkietoe, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


-  c+ut  ^presents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR  This 

Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  von  tn  ’  •  18 

them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone.  7  Parties  using 

Co.  is  running  3  Crushere;niMayt  Purfngton  AB^nne^B^Co  ^’runningf  CnShers”  :JPgrtngton- ,K!mbe11  Briek 


John  Busse  is  runing  1  Crusher. 


mairaSSKS?^  usfare' inhingSl^our'pafent  and  wi/fhe  pro?lratld.h  INCLINED  SHAFT>  other  thau  those 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day 
Surpassed  by  none.  J  * 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  A  Alsip  Co.,  May  Purington 
&  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED 


Every  pan  was  purchased  by  expert  professional  clayworkers,  in 
proof  of  which  we  present  the  list  showing  that  the  substantial  and  perfect 
mechanism  of  our  Dry  Pan  has  won  for  it  a  multitude  of  friends. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  that  not  one  person,  during  the  past  three 
months,  who  has  examined  the  Pan  in  all  its  details,  has  gone  away 
without  buying  one  or  more  of  them. 


l  Pan,  Standard  Paving  Co.,  Iron  Summit, 
Ky. 

i  Pan,  Brooks  &  Coomber  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  Pan,  Roseville  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Roseville,  Ohio. 

2  Pans,  The  Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  O. 
i  “  Rapp  Roofing;  &  Tile  Co.,  New 

Philadelphia,  O. 

3  Pans,  J.  P.  Cappeau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

j  “  Osnaburg  &  Canton  Clay  Co.,  Os- 
naburg,  Ohio. 

i  Pan,  Coaldale  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Coaldale, 
Ala. 

i  Pan,  The  Stoneware  Pipe  Co.,  Alton 
Junction,  Ill. 

i  Pan,  The  Standard  Fire  Brick  &  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  Roanoke,  Tenn. 
i  Pan,  Cooper  Brick  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

i  “  Keokuk  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Keokuk,  la. 

i  “  Ft.  Dodge  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Ft. 
Dodge,  la. 

i  Pan,  National  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Bradford,  Pa. 


Pan,  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Higgins  Ferry, 
Pa. 

Pan,  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Co., Troy,  N.  Y. 

“  Trimble  Brick  Co,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

“  Logan  Fire  Clay  Co,  Logan,  Ohio. 

“  Logan  Granite  Clay  Co,  Logan,  O. 

“  Minerva  Paving  Brick  Co,  Minerva, 
Ohio. 

Pan,  The  Wabash  Clay  Co,  Veedersburg, 
Ind. 

Pan,  James  Mullison  &  Sons,  Mehaffey, 
Va. 

Pan,  The  Nye  Sewer  Pipe  Co,  Earlville, 
Mo. 

Pan,  The  Camp  Brick  Co,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

Pan,  G.  B.  Daugherty  &  Son,  Kittanning, 
Pa. 

Pans,  Acme  Vitrified  Brick  Co,  Clover- 
port,  Ky. 

Pan,  Akron  Brick  &  Tile  Co,  Akron,  O. 

Pan,  D.  P.  Guise,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Pan,  Cleveland,  Besaw  &  Allen,  Akron,  O. 

2  Pans,  H.  H.  Scoville,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  testimonial  certificates  of  the  good  performance  of  the  Pans 

in  use  are  too  numerous  and  voluminous  for  publication. 

^ 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 

fflanufaetUFers  of  Claymotfkincj  maGbineny, 

Baey Ohio,  X).  S. 


1  Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  pc  e  r 
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Will  Stand  mote  Bougn,  Hard  work,  will  Last  Twice  as  Long,  and  Pulverize  10  Per  cent,  more  material  Ttian  Bug  Ollier  Pan  ot  same  Size. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 


THSTI^VrO^mii  IiETTEf* 


Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 


Gentlemen:— Six  months  ago  we  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  durability  of  vour  iron  frame  Drv.Pn'n  when 

°®°es8a!Y  In  oru.hinjf  large  pieces  of  shale  rock,  but  our  skepticism  has  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thin^ 
itefviW^  solidity.  We  are  pleased  with  its  work  on  account  of  its  large  screening  capacity?  w?can Slid more clay witf 
anF  other  9  ft.  Dry-Pan  we  know  of.  We  like  the  independent  mullers,  each  revolving  on  its  own  shaft.  The  hollow  vertical7 

Pan  are^so^Tifl  ivifeat 8  t0  a?d  certainty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  of  superiority  in  your  Dry- 
l  an  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  inexperience  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more.  1  7  7  7 

Yours  very  truly,  Canton  Brick  Co. 


SKIHIJ  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  Frey-S heckler?  Co., 


LMentioii  the  Clay- Worker.] 


fdanufaetui'ei's  of  ClaymoPking  machinery, 

Baeypas,  Ohio,  U.  S.  R. 
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THE  C 


W  O  R  K  E  R 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


See  ad.  on  front  cover  page 


[Mention  theClay- Worker.] 


the  c 


-  w  O  R  PC  E  R 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 


Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  D  oors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


SZEUSTID  ZEOIR,  COMiPLETE  CiLT^LOaUE. 

See  our  Advertisemen  on  first  cover  page. 


THE  C  I.  /V  V  -  W  O  R  K  K  K  . 
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IT  IS  RN  IMPORTANT  FMCT 


fire  You  Daily  (T\a4e  to  peel  tf?at  Your  BrieK  /T^ae^ipery  Do<?s  plot  pill  ti?e  Bill? 


THE;  CLAY- W  o  R  K  E  R 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Bug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  C  la  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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SUPERIOR  TO  ANY;  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 

This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft, 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran¬ 
ulation.  Brick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  Press. 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


THE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 


FRONT  VIEW. 


REAR  VIEW. 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  AI.I.  KINDS  OF  CI.AV  WARES. 

This  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degree  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent. 
first  class  Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Go., 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


HLWHYS 


2-Mold  Presses, 

3 

4 
6 

8 


Capacity,  10,000  to  12,000  per  day. 

1  5,000  to  1  8,000  “  “ 

20,000  to  25,000  .“ 
30,000  to  36,000  “ 
40,000  to  50,000  “ 


We  have  what  you  want.  Come  and  see  us.  Our  Works  are 
worth  visiting.  Our  Process  is  simple  and  perfect.  We  guarantee 
results. 

Nottiiqg  is  too  good  lor  our  Customers,  mars  our  motto. 

In  fitting  up  more  than  200  plants,  on  the  Dry  Process,  we  have 
learned  many  things.  Our  Customers  get  the  benefits  of  our  experience, 
without  money  and  without  price. 


CHISHOLM,  BOTH  &  WHITE 


J 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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the  c  lay-worker. 


U.  S.  Brick  Press 

Strong,  Simple  band  ^Durable. 


pdLiliY  GUApRHTEED. 


yYf) 


Double  Pressure, 


i^sssISs? 


Covered  by  the  following  patents: 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  AUGUST  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,  1889. 


0\gSB 


Slisiii,, 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 


- o  ADDRESS  o - 4-H* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 


Office,  Adams  Express  Building. 


185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


The  c  l  a  w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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ESTABLISHED  1S54. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  lATorks 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

«T  •  n  h  m  ta  . 


Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


i 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING!  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines' 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie*,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes— 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


the  Ola.  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIEIRIMIS  LIBERAL. 


v^jjClay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 

frank:  d.  brown,  t.  dwight  iyes. 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  c  l  a  y- W  o  r  k:  E  E. 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

-A-  BECOED  TJ^TEQ"CT^I1JE]ID  I 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS, 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Ta.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Bear  Sir: — Yours  of  31st  ult.  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  in  constant  operation  for  more  than 
a  year.  Buring  that  time  it  has  done  its 
work  very  satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we 
are  working  with  a  material  resembling 
cement  rock,  which  has  absolutely  no 
binding  properties.  In  spite  of  this  the 
bricks  are  solid  and  have  strength  enough 
to  allow  piling  about  fifteen  rocs  high,  as 
our  bricks  are  9x4^x2-in.  in  Bize,  the 
weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quitedarge. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 
Supt.  Steel  Depart 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Bear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24th 
at  hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  every  particular.  It  runs  easily,  re¬ 
quires  no  particular  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  manipulate  it,  is  always  ready 
to  run  and  makes  brick  much  more  per¬ 
fect  than  any  other  semi-dry  machine  I 
ever  saw.  As  you  know  it  was  after  many 
trials  of  nearly  all  the  dry  and  semi-dry 
brick  machines  that  I  decided  to  try  the 
Whittaker,  and  after  a  trial  of  five  months 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  Whit 
taker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  material  is 
the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of  any 
I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  ma¬ 
chines  were  tested  with  our  own  material, 
and  I  will  Bay  that  there  was  but  one 
other  machine  that  could  handle  it  at  all 
—all  others  failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick 
of  it.  Would  say,  also,  that  I  put  a  green 
man  on  to  run  it  and  have  had  no  trouble 
whatever.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  as 
you  say,  “The  best  in  the  world.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 
Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of 
how  we  liked  the  second  machine  we 
ordered  of  you,  would  say  we  are  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Machines  in  every 
respect,  for  we  have  run  them  two  seasons 
and  yet  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
them.  Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 

C.  Y.  Graham,  President, 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mold,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a 
year,  and  the  single  since  last  June,  and 
both  are  in  first-class  order,  and  have  been 
run  without  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both 
machines  produce  a  first-class  brick,  well 
bounded,  very  dense  and  strong, hard  and 
sharp  corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and 
no  appearance  of  granulation.  We  would 
most  cheerfully  recommend  the  “Whit¬ 
taker”  to  any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reli¬ 
able  and  first-class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14tli, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  bai 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not 
only  made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition, 
has  never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been 
no  expense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  as  a  good  and  durable 
machine.  The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
dry  press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We 
consider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most 
economical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in 
use.  We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  this  machine  in  order  at  our  yards. 
We  consider  the  brick  manufactured  by 
your  machine  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  brick  manufactured  by  any 
other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 

By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:— The  three  machines  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  last  season  have  given  us 
entire  satisfaction,  and  we  contemplate 
putting  in  the  fourth  machine  by  the  first 
of  May,  or  as  soon  as  we  can  arrange  for 
same.  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  January  1,  1889. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  worked  your  ma. 
chinery  in  our  yard  here  for  past  two 
seasons,  we  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  those  contemplating  the 
manufacture  of  brick  as  being  a  first-class 
machine  in  every  respect.  The  machine 
requires  very  little  power  to  run  it ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  manipulate  and  take  care  of; 
and  has  never  been  any  expense  to  us  for 
repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded  and 
free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the  Whit¬ 
taker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 


Office  of  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:— After  operating  the  Whit¬ 
taker  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machine  for  two 
years,  and  having  quite  an  experience 
with  other  semi-dry  brick  machines,  1 
can  cheerfully  recommend  the  Whittaker 
Machine  over  any  other  machine  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  perfect  brick  in  density,  hard¬ 
ness  of  corners  and  edges,  and  in  uniform 
surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  .B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  lnd. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for 
two  seasons,  and  we  can  justly  say  that 
the  machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to 
our  entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no 
breakage  whatever,  this  means  no  expense 
for  repairs  or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine 
is  always  ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  of 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine.  Yours  respectfully, 

Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and 
most  durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

C.  Steinmayer,  Manager. 
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The  SIMPSON 


NO  SEAM  ABOUND  THE  BRICK. 

pan  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


NOTE  THIS  IS 
A 

Waterous  Grip  Pulley 

Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 


313  Commercial  Bid’s,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ents  for  Canada,  WRTEROOS  EMIRE  WORKS  CO., 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  * 
#  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
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THE;  C 


W  O  R  K  E  R  - 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESsYpEKFORATEDEDGE  RUNNER  CLAY GRINDER 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE 


:A. 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


X  PAT-  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 

Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


will  BRICK 

luiimu  uulun 

and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Som6rsBt&  JoRQSOiUiuTg  Rlfg.  Co. 

SO|VIET*SBT,  JJLKSS. 

„  _  f  713  Lewis  Blk., 

Branch  Office  |  Pittgburgh,  Pa. 


PAT. 


.STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


the  Clay-worker 
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TIE  ANDROS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICE  PRESS 


In  addition  to  the  stock  of  2, 3  and  4-Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
with  our  Presses  aud  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 

A  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 


Send  for*  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

0.  U/f?iti)ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 

p“„i  te  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  pr.vs  brick.  Tire  journals  arc  well protected  1»«, 
the  bearing  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
tothe  track  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

p-,  R  •  k  To  Milwaukee  Wis  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  W is. 
Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knox\ille,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  27,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

DfarSir  — Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  von  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up  ind  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  foPr  in  ^  Wejiave  had  no  repairs 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir-— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
and  we  have  found  h  satisfactoryJn^ever^resge^t^Youri  Respectfully, 


(Signed)  ADAMS  BRIC1 


A  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 

Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 


Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOB  FBICES.  _ _ 

'  NOTiCE.  In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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aJ  Lillie’s  Patent  steam  Jacket, 


KOR  CI.AV  PUL,VK:RI2JERS. 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams’  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 

.  i ,  'em  .  a  ti  .1  ,  ,  .  .  the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 

forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  woiked  directly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 

cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the 
Pulverizer  or  Elevcdor  Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value. 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


U/iiiiams’  <syelope  (lay  puluerizers 


WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer.  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Klevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale, 
WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


|3PWhen  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


J 

Pier  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Wine  Works. 

WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ILL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


The;  Clay-  w  o  r  krr, 
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HUGO  BECKER,  Pres’t  and  Sec’y- 


ADAM  HEAVLIN,  Superintendent. 
- ^ 

CAPITAL  PAID  IN,  X20.ooo.oo. 


WM.  MARTIN,  Treasurer. 


lie  Claire  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 


.MANUFACTURERS  OP. 


the  finest  quality  fine  red  pressed  and  ornamental  building  brick, 

Dtain  Tile,  Fire  Brittle,  Side  Walk  Blocks,  Roofina  Tile. 

Brick  for  Street  Pavipg  a  Specialty, 

c9c 
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JJH  E  •  ijT)PR0\/ED  •  I  D  • 

Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only  brick  dryer  that  will 
dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late  improvements  which  we  have  added,  have 
improved  it  fully  50  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work  and  every  part  of  the 
car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties  . 

J.  B.  Legnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Legnard  &  Madden  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Utt  Bros.,  Springfield,  Ill,  stiff  mud  brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Utica,  Ill.,  fire  proofing.  ... 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  paving  brick 

A  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fire  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  HI.,  paving  bnc  % 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  O.,  paving  brick 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Logan-Granite  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 
Hugo  Becker,  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  paving  brick.  . 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  \a.,  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 
Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Press  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Midi.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

F.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa.,  paving  brick.  . 

Pittsburgh  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

T  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick  and  fire  proofing. 
Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  paving  brick. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick, 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  stiff  mud  brick.  ^ 

Glens  Falls  Terra  Cotta  &  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  soft  mud  brick. 
Ferrier  &  Goldin,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  soft  mud  brick. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  FRENCH  BRICK  AND 
STONE  ARCHITURE. 


AJEJl 


PART  of  the  Chateau  of  Blois, 
shown  on  the  preceding  page, 
was  built  under  Louis  XII.  It 
is  interesting  to  brickmakers, 
because  it  shows  how  brick 
and  stone  were  handled  at  that 
time.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
clayworkers  in  that  it  shows 


an  architecture  which  is  better  adapted 
to  brick  and  terra  cotta  than  to  biick 
and  stone.  The  stone  which  is  used  in 
this  building  is  a  soft  material  which 
has  no  great  tensile  strength.  For  that 
reason  it  is  used  in  small  places;  places 
which,  in  size,  could  be  readily  burned 
in  terra  cotta.  Now,  we  all  know  that 
terra  cotta  has  the  tensile  strength,  but 
that  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  burning 
very  long  lintels,  large  pieces  are  not 
easily  produced.  However,  we  may  see 
from  the  construction  of  the  I  rench 
brick  and  stone  work  how  the  stone 
forms  may  be  naturally  and  properly 
adapted  to  uses  in  terra  cotta.  These 
people  are  compelled,  for  the  most  part, 
to  use  small  bits  of  stone  because  of  the 
stone  itself,  and  we  in  America,  in  using 
terra  cotta,  are  limited  as  to  size  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  burning.  Now  we 
have  the  same  general  result,  and  by 
viewing  the  means  adapted  in  using  the 
small  structural  parts,  we  may  see  how 
the  terra  cotta  may  be  adapted  into  the 
variety  of  forms,  beauty  and  elegance  of 
design,  which  belongs  to  and  is  a  part 
of  the  French  architecture.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  worthy  object  lesson. 

In  considering  any  building  which  is 
immediately  before  us,  there  is  always  a 
temptation  to  make  comparisons.  In 
looking  at  this  photograph  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Chateau  of  Blois,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  ask,  “How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  the  other  chateaus  of  France?” 
We  can  best  say,  first,  that  its  structure 
is  entrancingly  beautiful;  workmanship 
is  nearly  perfect;  the  design  is  exquisite 
and  the  conception  grand.  Nothing  is 
lacking  in  the  general  idea,  or  its  ful¬ 
fillment  in  detail,  to  make  a  marvel¬ 
ously  beautiful  structure.  Net  theie 
are  chatuaus  and  chateaus.  The  Cha¬ 
teau  Blois  has  its  own  particular  beauty. 
It  is  under  a  somewhat  different 
scheme;  different  idea  from  the  others. 
We  may  take  others  and  say  for  them 
all  that  we  say  for  this  one.  Yet  there 
is  no  real  basis  for  comparison,  maybe 
because  there  is  a  difference  in  style; 


difference  in  material ;  .  difference  in 
time  in  which  they  were  built,  and 
while  they  fulfill  the  special  require¬ 
ments  and  demands  for  the  place  which 
they  occupy,  there  is  little  basis  for 
comparison.  The  traveler  who  goes 
through  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  which 
is  the  great  chateau  country  of  France, 
makes  himself  and  his  friends  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  by  attempting  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
chateaus.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
they  are  all  beautiful,  that  they  have  all 
been  built  by  artists,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  homely  detail  or  a  crude  idea  in 
any  of  them.  It  shows  that,  with  proper 
education  in  matters  artistic,  mistakes 
are  well  nigh  impossible. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  diagonal 
patterns  in  the  wall  surface  of  this  brick 
work.  It  may  require  close  observation 
to  get  hold  of  it  from  the  print;  the 
marking  is  not  very  distinct  even  in  the 
building.  There  is  a  slight  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  brick,  and  altogether 
the  effect  is  quite  satisfactory.  In  this 
building  it  has  a  definite  relation  to  the 
details  of  the  decoration.  We  can  see 
that  the  carving  is  quite  rich  and  quite 
elaborate.  Now,  if  all  the  wall  surfaces 
are  absolutely  plain,  the  decorative  work 
would  stand  out  too  distinctly  and  bj 
itself;  there  would  not  be  the  unity 
which  is  necessary  to  a  positively  suc¬ 
cessful  design.  By  disturbing  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brick  work,  all  these  light 
diagonal  patterns,  the  richness  in  the 
decoration,  and  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  plainness  of  the  wall  surface,  are 
brought  together  and  united  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  whole.  Thus,  while  the  build¬ 
ing  is  profuse  in  decoration,  it  has  no 
appearance  of  overloading;  nor  is  it  in 
the  least  tiresome  to  look  at.  Every¬ 
thing  holds  together  well,  and  there  is  a 
consistency  which  brings  one  more  and 
more  in  sympathy  with  its  beauty. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  original  color  of  this  stonework  was 
a  creamy  white,  the  brick  not  a  very 
bright  red.  The  figure  over  the  dooi- 
way  is  in  bronze,  backed  up  with  a, 
strong  ultra-marine  blue,  on  which  are 
figures  in  gold  of  the  Fleur  de  Leis. 

It  is  interesting  again  to  notice  that 
in  front  of  this  building  is  a  clean 
street;  a  thing  common,  too,  in  nearly 
all  of  the  Continental  cities,  and  a  thing 
uncommon  in  all  of  our  American 
cities. 


GONE  WITH  THE  BINS. 

Where  is  the  thrill  of  last  night’s  fear? 

Where  is  the  stain  of  last  week’s  tear? 

Where  is  the  tooth  that  ached  last  year? 

Gone  where  the  lost  pins  go  to  ; 

For  last  night’s  riddle  is  all  made  plain, 

The  sunshine  laughs  at  the  long- past  pain. 
And  the  tooth  that  ached  hath  lost  its  pain— 
Thai’s  what  our  troubles  grow  to. 

Where  are  the  clothes  that  we  used  to  wear? 
Where  are  the  burdens  we  used  to  bear? 

Where  is  the  bald-head’s  curling  hair? 

Gone  where  the  pins  disappear  to ; 

For  the  style  has  changed  and  the  clothes  are 
new. 

The  skies  are  wearing  a  brighter  blue, 

The  hair  doesn’t  snarl  as  it  used  to  do, 

And  the  parting  has  grown  more  clear,  too. 

Where  are  the  bills  that  our  peace  distressed  %- 
Where  is  the  piu  that  the  baby  “blessed?” 
Where  are  the  doves  in  last  year’s  nest? 

Where  have  the  pins  all  gone  to  ? 

On  the  old  bills  paid  and  the  new  ones  thrown, 
The  baby’s  at  school  with  her  pins  outgrown, 
And  th  \  squabs  are  running  a  nest  of  their 

Yon  can’t  bring  ’em  back  if  you  want  to. 

We  can  stand  the  smarts  of  yesterday, 

To-day’s  worse  ills  we  can  drive  away  ; 

What’s  was  and  is  brings  no  dismay 
For  past  and  present  sorrow  ; 

But  the  burdens  that  make  us  groan  and  sweat, 
The  troubles  that  make  us  fume  and  fret, 

Are  the  things  that  haven’t  happened  yet— 
The  pins  that  we'll  find  to-morrow. 

[Robert  J.  Burdette,  in  Ladies  Home  Journal. 


Fire  clay  in  Scotland  is  frequently  as 
deep  as  1,000  feet  beneath  the  surface. 


CARE  OF  FINE  CHINA. 

One  of  the  troubles  of  a  housekeeper’s 
life  is  the  practice  that  some  servants 
persist  in,  of  pouring  hot  water  over  fine 
china.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  one 
day  just  in  time  to  see  this  done,  and 
when  I  spoke  to  the  maid  about  it,  she 
immediately  turned  about  and  deluged 
the  ditches  with  cold  water  from  the 
hydrant.  It  seems  impossible  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  these  people  the  fact 
that  sudden  changes  of  temperature  will 
crack  the  glazing  on  almost  any  earth¬ 
enware,  and  that  it  is  practical  ruin  to 
fine  grades  of  china;  and  all  argument 
on  the  subject  seems  wasted.  They  will 
take  the  dishes  out  of  the  pan,  ex¬ 
amine  them  with  greatest  care,  and 
declare  they  are  not  injured  a  particle, 
and  they  may  not  show,  at  the  moment 
that  they  are,  but  soon  afterwards  they 
begin  to  “craze,”  as  the  manufacturers 
say,  and,  after  a  time,  are  covered  with 
tiny  lines  of  crackle.  There  is  but  one 
safe  way  to  wash  China  and  glassware, 
and  that  is  to  have  the  water  of  just 
sufficient  temperature  so  that  the  hands 
can  be  put  in  it.  Water  that  is  too  hot 
for  the  hands  is  too  hot  for  good  dishes. 
I  used  to  insist  on  the  servants  prepar¬ 
ing  the  dish-water  before  putting  the 
dishes  in  the  pan.  To  do  this,  they 
must  rub  the  soap  on  the  cloth,  and  will 
easily  discover  what  the  proper  degree 
of  heat  should  be.  In  this  same  con- 
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nection  I  may  say  that  I  never  allow 
dish-mops  in  my  kitchen.  Servants  are 
absolutely  certain  to  use  boiling  water 
because  they  do  not  realize  the  necessity 
for  cooling  it  when  they  use  a  mop. 
If  the  pieces  are  brushed  out  with  a 
mop  the  water  may  be  actually  at  the 
boiling  point,  and  for  this  reason  I  think 
that  the  dish-mop  should  be  banished 
from  every  well-regulated  kitchen. — .IV. 
Y.  Ledger. 


to  the  presidency  of  their  National  As¬ 
sociation.  He  is  considered  a  thorough 
master  of  the  details  of  fire  brick  manu¬ 
facture,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  best  posted  men  in  his  line  in  the 
United  States. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING! 
BRICK. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  CLAYWORKER. 


T' 
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Second  Paper. 

THE  CLAY. 

ARIOUS  opinions  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  much  free  advice 
given  upon  the  subject  of  the 


'HE  accompanying  sketch  presents 
the  well  known  face  of  Horace  B. 

Newton,  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  selection  of  proper  clays  for  the  man- 
posted  men  in  the  tire  brick  in¬ 
dustry.  He  is  now  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Fire 
Brick  Manufacturers  and  the 
chief  officer  of  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  firm  of  Newton  &  Co.,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Newton  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  always 
resided  there.  When  very  young 
he  became  identified  with  the 
fire  brick  industry.  There  was 
located  in  Albany  at  that  time  a 
small  pottery  and  fire  brick 
works  which  were  operated  by 
Jacob  Henry.  Here  it  was  that 
Mr.  Newton  learned  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  business  and  fin¬ 
ally  became  a  member  of  the 
concern.  At  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  partnership  in  1852 
the  business  was  small  and  cir¬ 
cumscribed.  Through  the  able 
management  of  its  chief  officer 
the  business  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  amplitude,  extend¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

There  is  scarcely  a  stove  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
who  is  not  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Newton.  If  they  do  not  know  him, 
they  surely  know  of  the  celebrated 
“Iron  Stone”  stove  linings  which  are 
under  his  direction.  Mr.  Newton  is 
man  of  the  most  pleasing  presence,  and 
his  manner  is  invariably  cordial  and 
courteous  to  all  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact.  He  enjoys  a  wide 
popularity  among  the  iron  and  stove 
trades,  and  he  has  also  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  own  craft.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  fire  brick  men  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  his  sterling  qualities  by 
electing  him  for  several  successive  terms 
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ufacture  of  paving  brick.  Some  of  the 
statements  made  both  in  the  discussions 
at  conventions  and  in  articles  published 
in  periodicals  devoted  to  the  claywork¬ 
ing  interests  have  the  appearance  or  at 
least  suggest  that  individual  interests  are 
being  advanced. 

Many  clayworkers  of  to-day  in  the 
Western  States  have  vivid  recollections 
of  the  effort  made  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  by  a  few  manufacturers  of  drain 
tile  to  establish  the  idea  that  good  tile 
could  not  be  made  of  common  clays, 
but  that  the  proper  thing  was  to  use 
fire  clay  tile.  These  manufacturers 
were  working  a  clay  that  did  not 
burn  red,  and  they  hoped  to  prejudice 


the  public  mind  against  red  tile. 

They  soon  found  that  they  had 
shouldered  more  than  they  could  carry, 
as  excellent  tile  were  being  made  of 
common  clays  that  burned  red.  The 
manufacturers  of  red  tile  retaliated  by 
showing  that  fire  clay  was  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  drain 
tile.  Because  of  its  essential  character¬ 
istics  it  contained  no  fusible  ingredients 
and  hence  would  not  assume,  under  the 
heat  of  the  kiln,  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  successful  resistance  of  the  dis¬ 
integrating  influences  of  moisture  and 
frost. 

The  advocates  of  fire  clay  changed 
their  tactics  and  advocated  pot¬ 
ter’s  clay  tile,  but  by  this  time 
the  red  tile  had  been  given  a 
fair  trial  and  had  been  received 
into  the  good  graces  of  the 
farmers. 

The  paving  brick  interests  are 
passing  through  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  difference  that, 
in  some  localities  the  paving 
brick  made  of  common  clays 
were  first  used  and  grandly 
stood  the  tests  for  years,  notably 
at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and 
these  same  brick  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  pavements  made  of 
brick  were  to  be  the  pavements 
of  the  future. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there 
has  arisen  a  great  hue  and  cry 
about  vitrified  paving  brick,  but 
this  subject  will  be  taken  up 
later. 

The  effort  has  been  made  by 
manufacturers  in  a  few  locali¬ 
ties  to  desseminate  the  idea  that 
paving  brick  should  be  made 
after  their  kind,  or  made  of 
clays  such  as  they  are  working, 
that  their  kind  of  brick  are  su- 


and 

perior  to  all  others. 

Custom  has?  made  this  practice  ad¬ 
missible  as  an  advertising  scheme,  and 
maybe  their  brick  are  superior,  but  the 
stern  fact  stands  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  careful 
readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  and  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  that  good  and 
acceptable  paving  brick  are  being  made 
from  a  great  variety  of  clays.  These 
clays  are  so  very  different  that  no  one 
can  consistently  say  that  this  or  that 
kind  should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  that  differ  materially  from  it  in 
color  or  mechanical  condition.  Another 
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stern  fact  which  relates  to  the  coloi  of 
clays  used  is,  that  some  manufacturers 
are  successfully  using  yellow,  others  red, 
•blue,  gray,  white  and  light  steel  gray. 

A  third  stern  fact  is,  that  clays  differ¬ 
ing  widely  in  their  mechanical  condition 
are  being  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
good  paving  brick. 

At  Moberly,  Mo.,  they  work  a  clay 
that  is  almost  as  hard  as  stone  and 
which  must  be  blasted  from  the  bank. 

At  Decatur,  Ill.,  the  clay  used  is  a  com¬ 
mon  yellow  joint  clay  and  is  spaded 
directly  from  the  bank.  AtDes  Moines, 
la.,  a  layer  of  soapstone  is  mixed  and 
ground  up  with  the  clay. 

In  Galesburg,  Ill.,  a  sliale  or  marl  is 
used.  Some  of  the  clays  are  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  while  others  aie 
mined  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

These  facts  lead  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  seeker  for  a  clay 
from  which  to  manufacture  paving 
brick  need  acceptor  reject  none  because 
of  their  color,  mechanical  condition  or 
position  with  reference  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

An  eminent  authority,  who  has  had  a 
wide  knowledge  of  clays  in  many  States 
of  the  Union  and  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  brick  pavements  and 
paving  brick,  Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley, 
the  editor  of  the  Drainage  Journal,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  as 
follows  “I  am  confident  that  clays 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  are  not  the  exception.  I  believe 
that  common  clays  could  be  man¬ 
ufactured  into  pavers  with  proper  man¬ 
agement.” 

This  matter  of  the  management  of 
the  clay  embraces  several  distinct 
processes  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads: 

Preparation  of  the  clay, 

Moulding  it  into  the  brick, 

Drying  and  burning. 

A  few  general  thoughts  upon  each  of 
these  will  be  given.  In  order  to  succeed 
each  of  these  processes  must  be  varied 
and  adapted  to  each  particular  clay  and 
experience  teaches  that  no  definite  rules 
can  be  given  for  all. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  CLAY. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  various  clays 
in  use,  the  methods  employed  by 
different  manufactures  are  as  varied  as 
the  clays  to  be  prepared. 

One  clay  is  pit-soaked  one  day,  passed 
through  smooth  roll  crushers  and  then 
carried  by  an  elevator  directly  to  the 
brick  machine. 

Another  will  not  take  water  until  it 
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has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time.  A  third  is  passed  through  rollers 
where  it  is  ground  fine,  then  screened 
and  pugged.  A  fourth  is  ground  in  a 
dry  pan,  screened,  pugged  through  two 
mills  and  then  pugged  and  molded  by 
stiff  clay  machine  and  the  brick  are 
then  repressed. 

Thus  we  learn  that  some  clays  will 
make  good  paving  brick  with  compara¬ 
tively  simple  processes  of  manufacture 
while  others  pass  through  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  modes  of  treatment. 

The  fact  stated  above  that  the  clay 
must  contain  some  ingredients  that  will 
resist  the  action  of  the  heat  in  the  kilns, 
and  by  so  doing  preserve  the  form  of 
the  brick  and  others  that  will  fuse  and 
unite  all  particles  into  a  dense,  solid 
and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  impervious 
mass,  suggests  the  advisability,  in  some 
cases  of  mixing  different  clays  and  thus 
obtaining  the  necessary  combination  of 
fusible  and  non-fusible  ingredients. 
Here  also  may  be  found  a  reason  why 
fire  clays  and  a  great  many  beds  of 
nearly  pure  or  simple  clays  will  not 
make  good  paving  brick,  and  why  so 
many  beds  of  so  called  common  clays, 
which  are  always  of  a  complex  compo¬ 
sition,  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  this 
use.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
clay  that  enters  into  the  composition  of 
a  paving  brick  should  contain  the  two 
classes  of  materials  just  named,  but  it  is 
very  essential  that  these  should  be  finely 
divided  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

Two  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  paving 
brick  are  that  it  shall  be  homogeneous 
and  impervious  to  water.  These  con¬ 
ditions  can  only  obtain  from  a  mixture 
of  different  clays  by  thoroughly  incorp¬ 
orating  the  ingredients  so  that  each 
constituent  particle  of  clay  in  the  brick 
may  contain  a  proper  share  of  the 
elements  that  resist  heat  and  thus  tend 
to  preserve  the  form,  and  those  that 
melt  and  unite  the  particles  together 
into  a  homogenous  and  impervious 
whole. 

This  condition  can  only  be  obtained 
from  a  mixture  of  various  clays  by  a 
thorough  process  of  grinding  and  pug¬ 
ging.  These  operations  not  only  reduce 
the  clays  to  a  finely  divided  condition 
but  thoroughly  and  uniformly  mingle 
the  finely  comminuted  particles,  and 
thus  place  them  in  the  condition 
necessary  for  the  amalgamation  that  is 
to  occur  through  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  changes  that  are  brought  about 
by  the  heat  in  the  kiln.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
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necessity  of  thorough  preparation  of  the 
clay. 

Those  manufacturers  who  are  making 
good  and  satisfactory  paving  brick  with 
little  labor  in  grinding  and  pugging  are 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  clay  in  which  , 
the  work  of  finely  dividing  and  uni¬ 
formly  associating  the  ingredients  has 
been  done  by  nature  during  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  arranging  and  depositing  their 
particular  beds  of  clay. 

Unfortunately  all  are  not  so  favorably 
situated,  .  and  success  can  only  be 
attained  by  faithful  attention  to  this 
work  where  nature  has  left  it  undone. 

In  the  decision  of  the  methods  to  be 
employed  and  the  selection  of  the 
proper  machines  and  appliances  for  the 
work,  the  judgement  of  the  manager 
must  be  exercised  and,  in  many  cases, 
his  success  or  failure  will  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  of  his  decisions. 

While  it  is  very  essential  that  the  clay 
should  be  well  prepared,  “enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast”  in  this  as  in  every  thing 
else,  and  all  that  is  required  is  that 
enough  work  be  put  upon  the  clay  to 
make  a  brick  that  is  good  enough. 
After  this  has  been  done  any  work  be¬ 
comes  a  useless  expense  and  a  source  of 

loss  to  the  proprietor. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Written  for  the'Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  64. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

SETTING  AND  BURNING  A  KILN  WITH 
TEMPORARY  CASING, 

FIRST  prepare  the  ground  or  kiln  seat 
by  making  perfectly  level  both 
ways.  The  kiln  should  be  about  24 
feet  in  width,  the  walls  at  the  ground  16 
inches,  so  the  ground  should  be  leveled 
a  width  of  28  feet.  Around  this  cut  an 
open  ditch  eight  inches  below  kiln  seat, 
and  eighteen  inches  wide,  sloping  from 
eight  inches  in  center  to  kiln  level  at 
.  sides.  This  must  be  carefully  done; 
also  a  larger  ditch  to  receive  all  the 
water  from  both  sides  of  the  kiln  and  carry 
it  to  some  outlet.  In  setting  the  kiln  we 
would  recommend  benches  set  three  and 
one-third  bricks  in  a  bench,  with  eyes 
twelve  inches  wide  for  coal  burning,  or 
fourteen  inches  wide  for  wood  burning. 
The  manner  of  setting  benches  has  been 
illustrated  and  described  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  editions  of  the  Clay-Worker,  and 
need  not  be  described  here.  It  is  also 
to  be  found  in  “The  Brickmakers  Man¬ 
ual.”  In  setting  a  temporary  kiln  it 
cannot  be  carried  up  plumb  on  the  out- 
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sides  as  is  the  case  with  one  set  in  per¬ 
manent  walls.  It  must  slope  inward  or 
“batter”  from  ground  to  the  top  at  least 
twelve  inches.  Your  kiln  is  24  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  only  22  feet  or 
less  at  the  top.  Ends  are  set  in  like 
manner.  In  setting  benches  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  headers  on  the  outside;  not 


four  inches  to  the  top.  In  burning 
these  kilns  it  is  necessary  to  prop  or 
brace  these  walls  with  timbers  set  in  the 
ground  and  leaning  against  the  wall 
where  it  bulges. 

In  making  arches  for  coal  burning 
make  an  arch  as  described  above,  onl>  a 
course-  lower.  Then  above  this  make 


only  one  length  of  headers,  but  some  -  another  fire  opening  eight  inches  wide 


courses  should  have  two  lengths,  and 
these  two  tied  together  by  next  course. 
This  must  be  continued  to  the  top  to 
prevent  the  kiln  from  falling  outward 
when  settling,  as  sometimes  happens. 
The  outside  should  be  set 
smooth,  so  the  casing  will 
lay  firm  against  it.  The 
two  outside  lengths  of  brick 
should  be  set  with  more 
space  than  the  balance  of 
the  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is 
set  six  over  two  lengths 
the  outside  should  be  set 
only  five  over  two  lengths. 

If  it  is  possible  a  flat 
course  of  burned  brick 
should  be  used  on  the 
ground  to  set  the  green 
brick  on,  also  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  casing  walls,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  many  places, 

“scoring.”  Burned  bricks 
for  platting  are  also  vastly 
better  than  unburned,  as 
they  protect  the  top  from 
leaks,  do  not  shrink  when 
kiln  becomes  hot,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  burner  to  walk 
over  the  top  while  water 
smoking  without  injuring 
the  unburned  bricks. 

Where  there  can  be  no 
burned  brick  secured  un¬ 
burned  must  answer  for 
the  first  burn. 

Benches  should  be  about 
nine  courses  high,  and  for 
a  twelve-inch  flue  four 
overhanging,  or  “jet,”  courses;  and  for  a 
fourteen  inch  flue  five  overhanging 
courses.  For  an  outside  kiln  about  36 
courses  is  high  enough.  For  wood  burn¬ 
ing  make  a  single  fire  opening  for  each 
arch  of  the  kiln  twelve  inches  wide  and 
twelve  inches  high  on  the  sides,  then 
arched  with  four  inches  rise,  making 
opening -sixteen  inches  high  in  center. 
Begin  casing  sixteen  inches  thick  and 
carry  it  up  above  fire  opening,  then  drop 
ofl  four  inches  and  carry  it  up  twelve 
inches  half  way  to  top,  then  drop  off 
four  inches  and  carry  up  eight  inch 
wall  until  within  two  feet  of  top,  then 


and  three  courses  high  on  the  sides,  and 
covered  with  an  arch  two  inches  rise. 
When  water  smoking  fire  with  wood  in 
lower  fire  hole.  If  you  wish  to  drive 
heat  to  center  while  water  smoking  leave 
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upper  arch  or  fire  hole  wholly  or  partly 
open.  If  you  wish  more  heat  on  the 
wall  close  it  up  by  setting  two  bricks 
against  it.  As  soon  as  the  bricks  are 
dry  and  ready  for  coal,  fill  up  lower 
arches  with  wood  and  fire  with  coal 
through  top  opening.  The  four-inch 
offset  in  wall  at  the  bottom  of  this  hole 
forms  a  hearth,  so  that  the  hole  is  closed 
with  lumps  and  fine  coal.  Fire  then 
only  above  with  coal.  When  the  arch 
fills  up  take  out  ashes  and  clinkers 
through  lower  opening;  also  supply  air 
for  draft  and  combustion  in  same  nun- 
In  drying  ofl  the  kiln  fire  slowly 


and  only  mouth  fires  fust  twenty-four 
hours,  then  increase  heat  and  push 
wood  back  until  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours  the  fires  meet  in  the  middle 
only  one  stick  to  each  length  of  wood. 
After  that  fire  stronger  until  ready  for 
coal.  The  arches  can  be  cherry  red  by 
the  time  kiln  is  dry.  Then  put  on  coal 
if  coal  is  to  be  used,  or  if  wood  increase 
firing  until  the  arches  are  red  through 
and  keep  increasing  heat  until  the 
arches  show  signs  of  settling.  If  then 
the  fire  is  well  through  the  top  begin 
the  settle.  The  middle  should  move 
first  and  sides  soon  after* 
This  prevents  kiln  from 
opening  on  top,  as  it  will 
settle  together.  I  would 
then  fire  the  whole  way 
across  and  heads  to  try  to 
settle  the  whole  top  at 
once,  and  if  possible  finish 
the  kiln  firing  from  both 
sides  all  the  time.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fires  cannot  be 
controlled  and  incline  to 
go  too  much  to  center, 
then  close  and  daub  up 
one  side  and  fire  from  the 
other  until  that  head  is 
down,  then  reverse  fires 
and  close  opposite  side  and 
settle  it,  but  would  not 
change  more  than  once,  as 
the  change  in  degree  of 
heat  injures  the  arch  brick. 
In  firing  have  fuel  all  ready 
before  beginning,  so  that 
the  fire  is  made  in  the 
least  possible  time,  admit¬ 
ting  as  little  cold  air  as 
possible.  Keep  the  top  of 
the  kiln  tight  while  set¬ 
tling.  This  is  essential  to 
success.  Plaster  up 
promptly  all  openings  that 
appear  on  the  walls  while 
burning.  Amount  of  heat 
required  and  depth  of  settle  must  be 
learned  from  experience  with  the  clay 
used. 


Machine, 


ner. 


ODD,  BUT  SEASONABLE. 

Little  boy, 

Parents’  joy, 

Took  the  colic— 

Paregoric 
Doctors  came 
Without  number, 

Boy  died  game— 

Cucumber. 

There  is  nothing  so  necessary  as 
necessity;  without  it,  mankind  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  ages  ago. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

*  WRITING,  WRITERS,  AND  PROPER 
SUBJECTS  TO  BE  PRESENTED 
AND  DISCUSSED  IN 
CLAY  -  WORKER. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

THE  great  difficulty  in  writing  for  a 
public  Journal  is,  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  then  say  it  so 
that  the  reader  will  be  impressed  and 
benefited.  Talking  against  time,  and 
writing  against  space,  is  a  poor  business. 
Rhetoric  eloquence  and  diffusion  do  not 
furnish  food  for  the  mind  or  funds  for 
the  treasury.  I  take  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  when  I  come  to  the  valuable 
Chaffy,  Buncombe  speeches,  made  and 
printed  for  the  “Dear  people,”  I  just 
read  them  by  parapraphs;  and  if  I 
happen  to  find  a  new  idea,  or  a  fresh 
“Chestnut”  I  put  it  in  my  memory  box 
with  the  author’s  name.  But  it  makes 
me  sorry  for  “Uncle  Sam,”  that  he  has  to 
pay  for  so  many  shucks  and  get  so  little 
corn. 

I  by  no  means  excuse  myself  as  to 
“Short  Corn.”  I,  no  doubt,  often  throw 
in  “ Nubins ,”  for  big  ears  of  corn;  but 
like  Congressmen,  and  Preachers,  I  try 
to  give  good  measure.  The  common 
mistake  of  most  writers  and  speakers  is, 
to  write  and  talk  for  their  own  ears,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ears  of  others.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  man  to  get  rid  of  everything 
he  has,  or  can  get  in  the  World,  except 
himself.  If  we  could  only  look  at  our- 
.  selves,  with  other  peoples  eyes,  a  little 
real  good  brains  would  make  even  a 
dull  pen  look  a  little  sharp. 

THE  PROPER  THINGS  TO  WRITE  ABOUT  IN 
THE  CLAY-WORKER. 

The  Clay-Worker,  if  I  understand 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Journal, 
is  to  present  and  discuss  every  matter 
directly  and  incidentally  connected  with 
clay,  or  the  use  and  effect  of  it.  This 
covers  a  vast  field  in  the  economy  of 
civilized  life.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  human  want,  necessity  or  comfort  that 
does  not  directly  or  remotely  refer  to 
the  use  of  clay.  Intrinsically,  clay  is 
the  mostvaluable  and  indispensable  of 
all  other  minerals  on  the  earth.  Its 
value  and  uses  are  more  studied  and 
understood  now  than  at  any  former 
period  of  the  world,  and  as  it  has  been 
truly  said:  “We  are  entering  a  clay 
age.”  Science  teaches,  and  experience 
domonstrates  that  whatever  tends  to 
physical  health  and  comfort,  improves 
moral  and  mental  condition,  and  with¬ 
out  specifying,  no  one  of  good  sense  and 


intelligence  will  deny  that  clay,  in  many 
forms,  must  be  extensively  used  in  the 
construction  and  keeping  of  the  very 
best  modern  dwellings,  and  also  in  the 
improvement  of  streets  and  roadways, 
and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Each  w) iter  for  the  Clay-Worker  should 
study  the  clay  question  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  and  if  he  can  deal  with  any  one 
department  as  a  specialty,  he  should 
give  his  best  talent  and  work  to  that,  so 
that  those  who  take  and  read  the  Clay- 
Worker  will  have  the  benefit  of  con¬ 
centrated,  reliable  thought  on  that  one 
department  of  clay  work  I  do  not 
object  to  versatility.  If  one  man  can 
ramble  about,  all  over  clay,  so  that  he 
cannot  even  court  for  a  wife,  or  talk 
politics  without  “dilatory  motions,”  to 
consider  clay,  provided  he  is  a  true 
expert,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  divers¬ 
ions. 

I  may  perhaps,  get  out  of  the  channel 
of  my  own  proper  thoughts  sometimes, 
when  trying  to  write  for  the  Clay- 
Worker,  but  I  have  traveled  so  many 
clay  roads  that  I  am  not  much  afraid  of 
being  lost. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  personal  or  invidious , 
but  I  must  say  that  Brother  Morrison 
appears  to  be  the  veteran  writer  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  He  not  only  makes 
first-class  time  running  on  “brick,”  but 
he  has  everlasting  good  bottom.  A  man 
that  can  write  sixty-three  articles  on  the 
dry  old  subject  of  brick,  with  entertain¬ 
ing  and  approved  ability,  is  a  “Brick?' 
the  whole  craft  should  be  proud  of. 

I  must  be  a  little  more  personal  and 
invidious,  without  any  intended  slight  to 
the  score,  and  over,  of  the  excellent 
contributors  to  the  reading  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  and  say  that  our 
very  able  scientific  friend,  Wm.  Wap- 
lington  has  not  only  given  us  highly 
instructive  and  beneficial  articles  in 
disguise  on  combustion,  but  has  now 
thrown  off  bis  mask  and  commenced  a 
series  of  articles  on  “Chemistry  for 
Clayworkers.”  I  don’t  know  that  Mr. 
Waplington  is  a  brickmaker  or  clay- 
worker  of  any  kind,  but  I  do  know  that 
his  head  is  chuck  full  of  science,  which 
he  deals  out  in  a  way  so  plain  and  at¬ 
tractive  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it 
or  read  it  without  gieat  benefit, 
especially  to  the  clay  craft.  I  hope  all 
young  men,  who  desire  to  have  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  clay 
art,  in  any  department,  will  be  sure  to 
take  and  read  the  Clay-Worker.  It  is 
a  shame  to  common  clayworkers  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  brickmakers,  that 


very  few  of  them  know  anything  about 
their  trade,  except  the  mechanical  labor 
part  of  it.  I  would  say  that  a  regular 
study  of  the  Clay-Worker,  and  the 
books  it  has  for  sale  on  clay  work,  for 
one  year,  (with  practice  in  a  clayworking 
factory,)  will  make  a  better  and  more 
reliable  expert  of  such  student  than  can 
be  found  amongst  the  old  gray  headed 
ignoramuses,  who  call  themselves  ex¬ 
perts  and  masters  of  the  trade. 

It  is  the  proprietors  of  clay  works  that  are 
at  fault. 

This  is  apparent  in  most  places. 
These  “penny  wise,  pound  foolish,” 
persons,  think  that  it  only  requires  fuel 
and  sweat  to  burn  brick,  and  only  a 
common  laborer  to  set  a  kiln.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  as  an  average,  at  least  one  third 
imperfect  output  of  brick,  which  goes  at 
no  more  than  cost  price.  Now,  look  at 
your  foolishness;  you  have  a  kiln  that 
holds  300,000  brick,  you  get  botches  to 
set  and  burn  it,  you  have  lost  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  100,000  brick,  and  not  made  a 
cent  of  profit  only  on  the  200,000  you 
could  sell.  Suppose  that  profit  is  $500 
yon  have  lost  at  least  $250  on  the  salmon 
and  imperfectly  bnrned  brick,  besides 
loss  in  reputation.  Now,  suppose  you 
had  employed  a  first  rate  expert,  to 
direct  and  have  your  kiln  well  set  and 
burned,  and  that  you  make  3,000,000 
per  year,  you  save  at  least  $5000.  Now 
give  one-half  of  this  to  a  reliable  expert 
brickmaker,  that  will  guarantee  first- 
class  work,  and  you  still  save  $2,500,  and 
build  up  a  reputation,  worth  more  to 
you  in  the  long  run  than  the  cost  of 
a  No.  1  superintendent.  I  address  myself 
to  the  common  average  Brick  Works 
Company,  and  I  know  just  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  have  been  all  around  and 
through  your  style  of  works.  You  go  to 
work  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line.  You 
get  a  clay  bed,  a  brick  machine,  etc. 
etc.,  and  then  put  a  sort  of  “red  tape” 
second  cousin,  (who  has  visited  a  few 
brick  yards  and  talked  brick  with  the 
bosses,)  to  take  charge  of  your  works 
you  pay  him  and  the  president  and 
secretary  enough  to  hire  and  pay  a  first- 
class  brick  setter,  burner  and  manager 
of  all  the  practical  part  of  the  plant. 
The  consequence  is,  a  succession  of 
failures  and  troubles;  and  all  just  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  properly  value  and 
pay  a  brainy,  reliable,  expert  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Gentlemen,  with  a  “Brick  in  the  hat,” 
I  would  advise  you  to  get  a  good,  well 
bred  Doctor  before  you  take  medicine 
Don’t  nearly  kill  yourself  with  patent 


The  Clay-worker. 
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stuff,  then  call  a  Doctor.  Learn  to 
respect  and  appreciate  an  accomplished 
brick  maker. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BETTER  ROADS— HOW  TO  SECURE 
THEM. 


flounder  helplessly  on  the  muddy, bottom¬ 
less  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Mules 
fast  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  all  four 
feet  sunk  deep  in  a  quagmire,  and  were 
hauled  out  with  ropes,  assisted  with  a 


fence-rail  as  a  lever. 


“An  ‘Highway’  Shall  be  There.”— Bible. 

\  I  / fche  ubiquitous  Yankee 
Nation  undertakes  to  do  any- 
tliing,  it  is  usually  a  job  big  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  whole 
civilized  w’orld  ;  while  the  nation  around 
and  about  us,  or  related  to  us,  stand  by 
with  uplifted  brows,  and  mouth  agape. 
At  present  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw 
on  Europe  “Sight  draft,”  to  construct 
our  country  roads.  Why  not  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  ? 

Within  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  aroused  great  in¬ 
terest  in  our  country  roads;  also 
in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
their  betterment. 

The  first  and  most  important 
matter  relating  to  them,  are  the 
laws  in  regard  to  taxation,  and 
proper  assessment  of  cost.  The 
laws  regulating  their  construction 
and  management  are  not  nearly 
so  difficult  to  adjust. 

That  our  road  laws  need  re-ad¬ 
justing  to  suit  our  changed  condi¬ 
tions  need  not  be  argued.  The 
present  condition  of  our  country 
roads  and  highways,  is  an  urgent 
appeal  for  good  road  laws  and 
their  proper  enforcement.  When 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  a  thickly 
settled  section  of  the  Great  and 
Wealthy  State  of  Ohio,  compels 
the  oil  companies  to  remove  eight 
strong  horses  from  one  common 
road  wagon,  loaded  with  oil  pipe, 
it  is  time  for  the  people  to  clamor 
loudly  for  better  road  laws.  The 


This  too  in  a  State  where  the  road 
laws  can  compel  all  ablebodied  men  to 
perform  from  five  to  thirty  days  labor 
annually  on  the  public  roads ;  where 
there  are  mountains  of  crushed  flint, 
limestone  and  other  hard  rock  ready 
and  at  hand  prepared  by  nature,  that 
have  only  to  be  shoveled  ap  and  hauled 
onto  the  roads. 

When  the  question  was  asked  why  it 
was  not  spread  upon  the  roadway,  the 


C.  MCDERMOTT,  Sec’y  The  Wellington  (0.)  Machine 
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country  roads  in  Ohio  are  no  worse  than 
any  of  the  other  States.  We  only  cite 
this  as  an  instance. 

Throughout  the  country,  there  is 
usually  from  three  to  four  months 
during  the  fall  and  early  spring,  when 
the  roads  are,  strictly  speaking,  impass¬ 
able.  If  the  winter  should  happen  to 
be  a  mild  one,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  whole  five  or  six  months  are  vir¬ 
tually  lost  to  the  farmers  who  have  crops 
or  produce  to  move  to  market.  The 
roads  are  a  billowy  sea  of  mud;  a 
vertable  “slough  of  despond.”  Even 
stock  cannot  be  driven  to  market  over 
roads  with  the  mud  knee  deep.  The 
writer  has  frequently  seen  fat  hogs 


answer  would  be  that  the  flint  was 
“awful  hard  on  wagon  tires.” 

We  think  such  roads  are  “awful 
hard”  on  morals,  and  man’s  finer  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  destructive  of  souls  and 
bodies  as  well.  The  older  States  of  the 
Union,  under  the  present  laws,  squander 
enough  of  the  road  taxes  and  labor 
annually,  to  build  from  five  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  good,  honest, 
substantial  brick  or  stone  roadway  in 
each  of  the  States.  See  Gov.  Hovey’s 
address  to  the  people  of  Indiana  for  1891 
on  the  road  question. 

We  pick  up  any  of  the  newspapers  or 
standard  publications,  and  we  read  long 
and  learned  discussions  on  tariff  and 


free  trade;  and  the  burdens  of  taxation 
becomes  a  night-mare  to  us.  We  stand 
halting  and  trembling  between  the  two, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  because 
of  the  ills  in  either  case.  Taxation  that 
is  obscure,  hidden,  microscopic  is 
howled  about  by  demagogues,  and  the 
people  sit  down  and  weep  over  imagin¬ 
ary  ills,  and  will  not  be  comforted 
They  feel  themselves  to  between  .  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  They’ll  be 
damned  if  they  do,  and  they’ll  be  dam- 
nep  if  they  don’t. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  to-day 
submit  to  taxation  for  highways,  both 
direct  and  indirect;  that  is  plainly  and 
palpably  unreasonable,  unjust,  and 
burdensome.  Submit  to  it  too 
without  a  word  in  question  with 
a  devotion  that  is  shameful,  because 
it  is  not  lovely. 

The  farmer  class  to-day  tink¬ 
ering  with  finances,  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  monopolies,  is  suggestive 
of  a  bull  in  a  China  shop.  If  the 
farmer  will  turn  his  attention  to 
the  matters  that  more  nearly  con¬ 
cern  him,  and  which  he  thorough¬ 
ly  understands,  and  read  up  on  his 
old  obsolete,  defunct  road  laws; 
then  set  himself  to  work  to  devise 
a  better  system  governing  taxation 
for  their  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  he  will  confer  a  more 
lasting  benefit  on  himself  and 
mankind  at  large;  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  children’s  children  will 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  We 
will  command  the  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  brickmaking  fratern¬ 
ity  to  second  every  laudable  effort 
in  that  direction. 

The  laboring  classes  are  in  a 
disturbed  condition  (and  very 
properly  too,)  regarding  the  con¬ 
vict  labor  question,  foreign  emi¬ 
gration,  and  our  alien  laws.  The 


present  Congress  has  passed  the  Chinese 
exclusion  bill  and  it  has  become  a  law’. 

Now  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which 
would  compel  every  foreigner,  seeking  a 
home  and  citizenship  among  us,  to 
serve  his  five  years  of  probation  as  a 
laborer  on  our  public  roads  and  high¬ 
ways;  or  pay  a  cash  equivalent  in  lieu 
of  his  labor.  There  need  be  no  hard¬ 
ship  in  this  method,  and  a  much  shorter 
term  of  service  than  we  who  were  born 
here  had  to  serve.  We  had  to  reside 
•  here  twenty-one  years  to  acquire  citizen¬ 
ship.  They  who  come  to  our  shores 
scarcely  acquire  it  in  Europe,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  in  a  residence  of  a 
whole  lifetime.  The  greater  number 
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who  seek  our  shores,  expect  to  find  labor 
and  sustenance ;  beyond  that  they  have 
no  definite  plans  or  ideas.  lhey  lisk 
all  they  have  on  the  venture.  And  our 
States  can  furnish  them  both.  We  can 
make  the  terms;  they  are  under  no 
obligations  to  accept  them  if  they  do  not 
like  them. 

The  onjection  may  be  advanced  that 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  pass  laws 
governing  our  roads  and  highways.  Let 
us  look  and  see. 

First,  were  it  necessary  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  move  an  army  of  attack  or 
defense  at  almost  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  the  condition  of  our 
roads  would  compel  its  movements  to 
be  in  limited  areas,  or  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  writer  well 
remembers  when  owing  to  the  condition 
of  the  roads  at  certain  points  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  that  a  single  Regiment  of  eight 
hundred  men  and  thirty  baggage-wagons 
could  not  travel  three  miles  between 
daylight  and  dark. 

Again  he  has  seen  the  whole  army  of 
sixty-five  thousand  effectives,  with  all 
the  thousand  or  more  vehicles  and  bag¬ 
gage  vans,  march  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles,  day  after  day,  when  then- 
route  lay  along  the  great  macadamized 
highway  that  stretches  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  on  south¬ 
ward.  A  ten  mile  march  across  the 
country  in  the  winter  months  would 
exhaust  and  deplete  an  army  moie 
than  thirty  days  on  the  paved  road. 

Second,  the  Government  has  prece¬ 
dence  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
country  and  its  affairs.  There  is  nothing 
too  sacred  when  country  is  at  stake  even 
to  the  person  and  life,  if  need  be,  of  the 
individual.  Not  only  in  Military  lines 
but  in  civil  life.  The  officers  of  the 
Government  must  make  constant  use  of 
the  public  roads. 

Again,  the  post  roads  are  as  necessary 
to  the  Government  for  the  proper  carry¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  mail  matter  as 
the  railroad.  Now  that  the  rural  pop¬ 
ulation  are  beginning  to  clamor  for  free 
distribution  of  mail,  and  the  matter 
seems  feasible  and  altogether  profitable, 
let  us  first  call  on  the  farmers  to  agitate 
for  better  roads,  and  the  general  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  aid  and  encouragement  in 
this  very  laudable  enterprise.  With  the 
incoming  tide  of  emigrants,  supple¬ 
mented  with  our  convict  and  criminal 
classes,  and  keeping  the  ranks  recruited 
from  the  army  of  “Tramps,  ’  we  might 
soon  secure  a  brick  or  stone  paved 
road  and  sidewalk  to  every  man’s  door- 
yard. 

“Let  us  up  and  at  them.” 

.T  A.  Reef. 


HOW  BRICKS  ARE  MARE  IN  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  FRANCE. 


VERY  causal  observation  of  towns 
and  village  in  the  South  of  France 
/  will  show  that  the  art  of  brick  and 
tilemaking  is  well  understood.  The 
walls  of  the  houses  are  lofty  and  thick; 
the  windows  being  often  small;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  every 
room  is  tiled,  as  being  more  convenient 
for  the  summer  heat,  the  consumption 
of  material  must  be  very  large.  In  the 
country,  too,  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  small  buildings  dotted  about 
on  the  little  holdings  of  the  proprietors. 
These  are  sometimes  mere  sheds,  but 
are  also  often  intended  for  occasional 
habitations.  This,  too,  encourages  the 
trade,  a  man  naturally  wishing  to  con¬ 
struct  his  own  buildings  as  well  as  he 
possibly  can. 

By  the  kindness  of  M.  Decugis,  I  was 
allowed  to  inspect  a  yard  on  the  pic¬ 
turesque  peninsular  of  Cap  Sicie  near 
Six  Fours  in  the  Var.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  is  right  in  the 
country,  with  bad  access,  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  for  a  stranger, 
and  completely  off  one  of  the  main 
routes. 

The  accompanying  plan  gives  some 
idea  of  the  arrangement  of  this  brick¬ 
yard.  A,  J,  and  K,  are  ovens.  A  and  J 


mill.  This  is  driven  by  a  horse  attached 
to  the  bar  N.  Here  the  clay,  which  is 
stony,  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  water 
and  run  off  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  the 
stones  being  left  behind.  For  the 
rougher  bricks  a  mixture  of  sand  is 
added,  and  the  clay  is  not  cleansed  in 
the  same  thorough  way  as  for  the  finer 
ones.  The  clay  brought  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  shed  R  is  in  moist  lumps,  each 
about  as  big  as  a  man’s  head.  These 
are  trodden  by  the  foot  to  knead  them 
more  thoroughly.  Then  supposing  a 
brick  is  required,  a  lump  of  clay  is 
placed  in  the  cylinder  A  (See  illustra¬ 
tion  II.),  some  18  inches  long 
by  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which 
can  be  easily  removed  to  be  filled. 
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The  train  of  cogwheels,  B  B,  are  then 
set  in  motion  by  the  handle  C.  This 
communicates  a  slow  but  powerful 
motion  to  the  ratchet  D,  which,  moving 
into  A,  compresses  the  clay  and  forces 
it  out  through  the  mold  M,  in  a  long 
piece  over  the  rolls,  E,  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  wires,  F  F  F,  into  required  lengths. 
The  same  process  goes  on  at  the  other 
end  alternately,  the  mold  being  changed 
at  will  to  get  a  different  shape.  The 
ordinary  brick  obtained  this  way  is 
some  9  inches  by  5  inches  by  l£  inches, 
and  is  perforated  by  three  holes 
throughout.  It  is  also  grooved  on  the 
outside. 

The  machine  for  making  tiles  is 
somewhat  different.  S  S  (in  illustration 
III.)  are  wheels  driven  by  the  handle  N. 


s 

being  large,  taking  charge  of  some  40,- 
000  bricks  each,  and  standing  from  the 
floor  to  the  furnace,  which  is  underneath, 
perhaps  some  20  to  23  feet  high.  K  is 
a  smaller  one  of  some  11,000  bricks 
capacity.  B  and  G  are  sheds  into  which 
the  bricks  are  taken  from  the  drying 
ground,  F  H,  if  the  weather  is  wet. 
Sometimes  they  are  protected  by  cut 
branches,  placed  in  a  lean-to  fashion 
against  the  row.  A  checquer-work  partit¬ 
ion  runs  down  G.  The  finer  bricks  and 
tiles  are  made  in  the  shed  R,  where  the 
machines  are.  M  is  a  round  trough  in 
which  moves  a  prolonged  stirring  appli¬ 
ance  which  constitutes  a  sort  of  pug- 
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These  drive  two  flanged  rollers,  R  R, 
some  2  feet  long  by  9  inches  diameter 
each.  The  clay  is  placed  on  small 
rollers  T,  driven  between  R  R,  and 
through  the  mold,  M,  on  to  anotliei  set 
of  small  rollers,  V,  where  the  piece  is 
cut  as  before  into  lengths.  The  tiles  are 
perhaps  13  inches  square  by  1  inch 
thick.  After  drying  about  two  days, 
the  time  depending  on  the  weather,  the 
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bricks  and  tiles  are  placed  in  the  kiln. 
This  is  some  15  feet  deep  by  about  9 
feet  square.  Beneath  this  is  the  furnace, 
say  6  feet  high,  and  communicating 


with  the  upper  part  by  long  holes  in  the 
floor.  In  the  large  kilns  there  are  two 
arches  to  the  furnace,  and  a  division  in 
the  middle;  in  the  smaller  kiln  one 
arch  only.  For  fuel,  wood,  shavings, 
fc^SSots,  etc.,  are  used — coal  not  being 
generally  employed  in  this  part  of 
France.  The  furnaces  are  kept  going 
48  hours,  being  limed  up,  and  the  top 
of  the  oven  covered  with  tiles.  Fifteen 
days  are  then  allowed  for  the  bricks, 
etc.,  to  cool.  The}r  are  then  ready  for 
use.  The  common  bricks  for  outside 
solid  work  are  made  by  hand  in  a  mold. 

Of  these  a  man  will  make  2,800  to 
3,000  per  day.  The  clay  is  of  a  much 
lighter  color  than  stiff  British  clay,  and 
produces  very  good  work.  Before  the 
finer  bricks  are  burnt  they  take  a  good 
color  with  drying. 


This  yard,  of  course,  is  only  small,  hut 
from  it  some  idea  may  be  got  as  to  how 
the  supply  is  kept  up  in  country  places. 
One  thing  was  striking  about  the  place 
—the  substantial  nature  of  all  the 
buildings,  a  very  great  contrast  to  a 
small  brickyard  at  home.  This,  how¬ 


ever,  is  noticeable  in  most  small  erect¬ 
ions  in  Southern  France,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  may  long  continue,  as  it  is  only 
this  that  can  give  a  stimulus  to  good 
brick  and  tilemaking. 

Illustration  IV.  shows  the  form  of 
kiln  in  use,  the  furnace  being  under¬ 


neath,  and  the  bricks  burnt  in  the 
upper  part.  The  furnace  is  very  strongly 
constructed  and  well  finished,  the  wall 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  smooth 
slab.  The  opening  E  is  securely  limed 
up  while  burning. —  The  British  Clay- 
IVor/cer. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  FOR  STREETS  AND  COUNTRY 
ROADS. 

SINCE  the  advent  of  vitrified  brick 
for  paving  cities’  streets  and 
thoroughfares,  like  all  other 
discoveries,  the  original  projectors  have 
been  subject  to  no  end  of  scoffing  and 
ridicule.  There  has  been  a  general 
awakening  everywhere,  not  onlv  in 
America  but  in  foreign  countries 
regarding  the  use  of  this  material, 
not  only  for  use  on  the  streets  of  cities 
where  subjected  to  heavy  traffic,  but  for 
country  roads,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  present  rutty, 
uneven,  and  muddy  roads  will  be 
superseded  by  vitrified  brick,  at  which 
time,  which  present  Historians  foretell, 
not  only  will  country  properties  be  en¬ 
hanced  in  value,  but  city  denizens  will 
be  enabled  to  live  cheaper  from  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  delivering  what  we  eat, 
drink  and  wear  will  be  lessened  fifty  per 
cent,  at  least. 

The  latter  proportion  may  strike  some 
of  my  readers  as  an  idle  theoretic  vag- 
ary,  but  its  efficacy  and  pertinence  may 
be  proven  by  facts  and  figures,  all  may 
understand.  For  instance,  the  writer 
is,  I  do  not  know  whether  fortunate  or 
unfortunate — the  possessor  of  a  bit  of 
land,  four  miles  from  a  railroad,  and, 
like  the  majority  of  Indiana’s  roads,  the 
highway  leading  from  the  station  to  the 
little  inland  town  is  not  the  best  that 
can  be  made,  though  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  country  roads,  perhaps.  The 
cost  of  hauling  supplies,  and  delivering 
farm  products  over  this  four  miles  of 
road,  I  know  as  well  as  anyone,  having 
paid  the  bills  for  ten  years  or  more. 
Last  July  I  bought  some  supplies,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  they  were 
received  at  the  factories,  hauled  five 
miles  over  Boston’s  streets,  shipped  by 
rail  to  Indiana,  and  the  bill  for  hauling 
from  the  depot  to  the  farm,  was  within 
fifty  cents  of  what  it  cost  me  for 
delivering  at  Boston  and  freight  charges 
together,  and,  the  worst  feature  of  all  is, 
the  man  who  did  the  country  hauling 
has  hard  work  to  make  a  living  and 
pay  his  bills,  for,  what  with  lame  and 
otherwise  used  up  horses,  broken  wag¬ 


ons,  etc.,  his  business  is  no  bonanza 
by  a  big  majority. 

Again,  in  marketing  produce,  we  in¬ 
variably  haul  our  wheat  and  other 
products  seventeen  miles  in  another 
direction,  over  a  toll  road,  in  preference 
to  the  four  miles  of  free  pike.  While 
the  former  is  very  hilly,  the  latter  a 
level  country,  the  difference  in  the  road 
itself  being  the  reason  for  the  long  route 
in  preference  to  the  short  one.  Now, 
the  city  of  Madison,  not  in  the  midst  of 
a  productive  country,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  many  others,  but  is  justly 
celebiated  tar  and  wide  as  the  cheapest 
place  of  residence  hereabouts,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adjacency  of  farm  lands, 
but  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  that  there 
is  a  good  road  leading  to  where  the 
produce  is  raised  in  plenty;  as  a  result, 
people  and  business  gravitate  to  a  very 
undesirable  location,  in  many  respects, 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
city  proper. 

The  fact  of  the  business  is,  both  city, 
town,  country  and.  state  authorities  are 
sleeping  in  a  sort  of  political  lethargy 
and  seem  to  be  afraid  to  urge  the  ad¬ 
aption  of  better  streets  and  thorough¬ 
fares,  or  else  they  wait  the  settlement  of 
country  places  to  create  a  demand  for 
the  latter,  and  increased  traffic  to 
demand  the  former.  All  such  reason¬ 
ings  are  both  jejune  and  impertinent. 
Public  thoroughfares,  roads  and  railways 
make  a  country,  and  not  vice  versa  by 
any  means.  When  we  prepare  means 
of  communication  people  will  get  there, 
but  they  will  not,  cannot  go  before  the 
ways  are  open,  “and  the  rough  places 
hewn  down.”  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
when  Commercial  Clubs  and  the  like 
seek  to  induce  the  country  to  build  better 
roads  they  should  try,  as  most  of  them 
do,  to  impress  upon  the  Granger’s  mind 
that  he  and  his  neighbors  are  to  receive 
the  greater  benefits,  but  the  cities’  in¬ 
terests,  which  such  organizations  are 
supposed  to  represent,  are  to  be  benefit- 
ted  to  a  greater  extent,  and  I  have  facts 
and  figures  to  show  that,  if  the  same 
amount  of  money  now  donated  as  bon¬ 
uses  to  factories  and  like  enterprises,  to 
add  to  a  city  s  population,  tax-payers 
and  prosperity  was  spent  in  pushing  out 
in  various  directions,  country  roads,  and 
paving  with  vitrified  brick,  they  would 
obtain  the  objects  sought  at  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  expense. 

The  above  may  seem  a  sweeping  as¬ 
sertion,  but  no  firmer  is  my  faith  in  the 
eventual  reconcilation  of  Pike  and 
Eudaly,  than  is  my  belief  that  if  cities 
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would  erect  vitrified  brick  plants,  or 
encourage  individuals  to  do  so,  and,  in 
addition  to  their  local  demand  for  new 
streets,  say  to  the  people  in  the  country, 
we  will  furnish  the  pavers  at  actual 
cost,  the  country  roads,  especially  along 
the  more  thickly  settled, would  soon  be  all 
paved  and  kept  in  repair,  at  less  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents,  than  with  the  present 
system  of  building  and  repaiis. 

Many  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  to  make  vitrified  brick  requires  a 
rare  and  valuable  material,  only  to  be 
found  in  a  few  isolated  sections  of  the 
country,  and  while  I  am  not  disposed  to 
censure  these  men  with  money  and 
brains  who  have  ventured  out  in  this 
comparatively  new  industry,  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  prospective  consumers 
the  rarity,  scarcity  and  consequent  value 
of  their  respective  wares, nevertheless  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  chemist,  whom, 
thousands  of  you  know,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  materials 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified 
brick  are  among  the  most  abundant  of 
any  of  nature’s  products;  though,  of 
course,  they  vary  in  quality  and  are  not 
always  found  in  the  same  layer  and 
deposit,  but  that  there  is  plenty  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  country  for 
thousands  of  years  to  come  there  is  no 
question,  and  I  speak  from  the  books. 
If  the  material  is  not  just  where  wanted 
do  like  Mahomet, — but  go  to  the  clay 
instead  of  the  mountain.  J.  E.  E. 


Bloomington,  and  would  have  been 
carried  out,  had  not  financial  difficulties 
arisen  which  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  plan  at  that  time. 

The  road,  a  cut  of  which  is  here 
given,  consists  of  a  paved  center  road¬ 
way  made  of  good  paving  brick.  In  the 
place  of  curbing  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  brick  in  position,  the  outer 
edges  of  the  roadway  are  arched  or 
curved  downward,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
so  as  to  be  supported  by  the  firm  earth. 
Just  inside  of  the  ends  of  the  brick  on 
each  side  of  the  center  are  laid  tile 
drains  about  18  inches  deep,  and  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  road  center,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  road-bed  dry,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  keeping  the  earth  firm  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  pavement.  The 
pavement  is  18  feet  wide,  but  the  out¬ 
side  foot  on  each  side  is  taken  up  in 
making  the  curve,  leaving  an  available 
brick  roadway  of  16  feet.  The  earth  is 


essential.  After  the  road-bed  is  prepared 
and  made  the  proper  shape,  it  is  to  be 
rolled  well  with  a  heavy  roller,  after 
which  a  covering  of  coal  cinders,  two 
inches  thick,  shall  be  spread  evenly, 
and  well  rolled.  Upon  this  a  covering 
of  sand  must  be  placed  to  form  a  bed 
upon  which  to  place  the  foundation 
brick.  Upon  this  prepared  bed  a  course 
of  brick  is  to  be  laid  flatways,  the  long 
way  of  the  brick  in  the  direction  of  the 
road.  A  covering  of  sand  should  be 
placed  on  this  course  of  brick  and 
brushed  into  the  crevices,  and  sufficient 
left  on  the  top  to  form  a  bed  for  the 
surface  brick.  Good  paving  brick  should 
now  be  laid  on  edge  with  the  long 
dimension  of  the  brick  cross-ways  of  the 
road.  The  curved  part  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  at  the  outer  edge,  however,  should 
be  laid  with  the  long  dimension  of  the 
brick,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  road, 
so  that  the  curve  may  be  well  made, 


PAYED  AND  DIRT  ROADS  COMBINED. 

DURING  the  Summer  of  1891,  .the 
project  of  constructing  a  permanent 
road  between  the  city  of  Bloomington 
and  the  town  Normal,  Illinois,  was  ag¬ 
itated  with  considerable  vigor  and 
enthusiasm.  The  distance  to  be  built 
was  about  1£  miles.  The  soil  is  the 
ordinary  black  loam,  which  becomes  so 
muddy  when  it  is  wet,  and  so  hard  and 
smooth  when  it  is  dry.  No  hard  road  ma¬ 
terial  is  near  by.  Plans  of  various  kinds 
of  roads  were  proposed  and  discussed. 
To  make  a  complete  paved  road  like 
the  city  streets  with  stone  or  plank 
curbing  was  too  costly,  and  besides  for 
a  general  mixed  travel  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  a  dirt  road  when  dry  and 
smooth  was  preferable  to  any  other  that 
could  be  constructed.  The  result  of 
canvassing  the  matter  fully  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  roadway  combining  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  both,  which  could  be  built  at  an 
expense  not  considered  expensive.  The 
plan  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Z.  Waters,  of 


drawn  over  the  outer  curve  or  arch,  so 
that  a  well  prepared  earth  road  is  left 
on  each  side,  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  generally  used  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  when  earth  roads  are  good 
everywhere,  but  when  too  wet  for  use, 
the  hard  road  will  be  used,  leaving  the 
dirt  road  to  dry  without  being  ruined 
by  travel  when  it  is  not  suitable  foi 
use. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  road  is  to  be  built. 
The  bed  is  to  be  prepared  by  excavating 
sufficient  earth  for  the  pavement,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  pavement  and 
dirt  roads  at  the  sides  will  be  left  at  the 
desired  grade  when  the  work  is  finished. 
The  sub-grade  for  the  pavement  should 
be  eleven  inches  lower  than  the  top  of 
the  pavement  when  finished.  Tile 
drains  on  either  side  should  be  laid 
about  eighteen  inches  deep, just  inside  the 
outer  border  of  the  brick, and  the  trenches 
filled  with  porous  material  like  coal  cin¬ 
ders,  though  we  do  not  think  this  isat  all 


and  also  for  the  purpose  of  poprerly 
resisting  the  impact  of  loads  as  they  are 
drawn  on  and  off  the  pavement.  The 
work  is  finished  by  placing  a  coat  of 
sand  upon  the  surface,  and  sweeping 
it  into  the  crevices  and  rolling  with  a 
heavy  roller.  The  earth  is  well  drawn 
over  the  outer  edges  of  the  brick,  and 
the  outer  surface  ditches  cleaned  and 
graded  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the 
road  is  constructed  and  ready  for  use. 

The  points  claimed  for  this  road  are 
first,  it  secures  the  excellence  of  the 
city  paved  street,  and  also  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  beauty  of  the  country  road  in  its 
season.  Second,  it  admits  of  eaily 
cleaning  and  repairs.  Third,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  durable  roads,  when  good 
material  and  workmanship  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  road 
complete,  was  about  forty-one  dollars 
per  lineal  rod.  While  this  expense  is 
more  than  a  country  road  can  bear,  yet 
for  a  heavily  traveled  road — which  is 
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almost  a  city  street  in  the  volume  of 
travel  which  must  be  provided  for,  it  is 
cheap,  and  can  be  profitably  built.  The 
part  that  is  paved  is  equal  to  any  street 
pavement,  while  the  cost  is  less  than 
half  that  usually  expended.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  kind  of  road  may 
not  be  very  profitably  constructed  in 
the  streets  of  many  of  our  smaller 
towns,  where  the  expense  of  complete 
paved  streets  prevents  all  attempt  to 
make  their  main  thoroughfares  any 
better.  We  need  a  system  of  improve¬ 
ments  for  our  smaller  towns  which  is 
adapted  to  their  necessities,  and  still 
keep  the  expense  within  paying  limits. 
May  not  the  above  described  road  be 
one  of  the  improvements  in  this  line? — 
C.  G.  Elliott  in  Drainage  Journal. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  OLAYWORKERS. 
Paper  No.  2. 

SSUMING  my  young  friends  have 
acted  on  the  advice  given  in  my 
first  letter,  they  will  have  all  I 
told  them,  to  use  a  trite  expression,  “at 
their  finger  ends;”  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  devote  the  first  portion  of  this  letter 
to  the  meaning  of  “atomic  weights,”  as 
it  will  invest  the  table  of  the  non-metal- 
lic  elements  with  more  interest  and 
show  additional  significance  to  the  sym¬ 
bols.  All  the  elements  in  mass  may  be 
regarded  as  being  built  up  of  infinitely 
small  portions  of  their  own  matter,  and 
for  convenience  of  expression  these 
small  portions  are  called  by  chemists, 
“atoms,”  and  the  numbers  in  the  table 
represent  their  comparative  weights. 

If  the  question,  “What  is  weight?” 
were  put  to  a  score,  men  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom,  there  would  be,  without  doubt, 
several  incongruous  answers.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  set  out  with  definite  ideas 
on  this  point.  The  amount  of  matter  a 
body  contains  is  called  its  weight,  which 
in  this  country  is  expressed  in  grains, 
ounces,  pounds,  tons,  etc.,  while  in 
some  European  countries  it  is  expressed 
in  millogrammes,  grammes,  kilo¬ 
grammes,  etc.  Specific  weight,  usually 
called  specific  gravity,  expresses  the  ratio 
which  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
any  solid  or  liquid  body  bears  to  the 
same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  39.2° 
Fahr.  It  also  expresses  the  relative 
densities  of  bodies.  In  short,  specific 
gravity  may  be  defined  as  the  relative 
weight  of  equal  volumes  of  different 
substances. 

The  standard  for  solids  and  liquids  is 


pure  water  at  the  temperature  just  men¬ 
tioned,  while  for  gases,  atmospheric  air, 
but  oftener  and  preferably  hydrogen  is 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  in  each  case 
the  standard’s  weight  is  I.  Specific 
gravity  may  be  made  quite  c^ar,  I 
think,  by  an  example  or  two ;  take  for 
instance  a  fine  specimen  of  pressed 
brick,  its  specific  gravity,  weight  or 
density — whichever  you  please  to  call 
it — will  be  about  2.4.  We  will  suppose 
the  brick  to  measure  8x4x2£  inches — I 
have  made  the  thickness  2%  inches  be¬ 
cause  it  will  then  contain  ten  quarter 
inches  and  be  convenient  for  decimals. 
Now  the  weight  of  such  a  brick  would 
be  balanced  by  a  volume  of  water  equal 
to  two  such  bricks  and  a  split  brick  one 
inch  thick,  or  to  a  block  8x4x6  inches. 
Common  bricks  made  from  the  same 
clay  vary  in  specific  gravity  from  1.6  to 
2.0.  In  each  of  these  cases  you  will 
easily  perceive  that  water  blocks  8x4x5 
inches  and  8x4x4  respectively  would 
represent  their  specific  gravities. 

Iron,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7.8, 
would  require  3^  pressed  bricks  to  weigh 
a  brick  of  iron  the  same  size,  or  it 
would  require  a  water  block  8x4xl9£ 
inches  to  balance  it.  Similarly  a  brick 
of  silver  would  be  balanced  by  10£ 
bricks  of  water,  and  a  brick  of  platinum 
by  21  £  bricks  of  water,  whereas  a  brick 
of  cork  would  only  require  a  thin  slab 
of  water  £  of  an  inch  thick,  making  the 
specific  gravity  of  silver  10.5,  of  platinum 
21.5,  and  of  cork  .25.  Now,  I  think  it 
must  be  quite  plain  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  solid  or  liquid  will  be 
numerically  expressed  by  the  number 
of  volumes  of  pure  water  that  will  just 
balance  one  volume — equal  in  size,  of 
course — of  any  of  the  solid  or  liquid 
bodies  we  may  select. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  I  am  stray¬ 
ing  away  from  my  subject.  I  promised 
to  deal  with  atomic  weights,  and  instead 
I  am  treating  you  to  specific  gravity,’ 
etc.  I  can  only  plead  that ‘you  must 
have  a  clear  conception  of  both  absolute 
and  specific  weight — I  need  scarcely 
inform  you  that  absolute  weight  is  the 
number  of  grains,  ounces,  pounds,  etc., 
of  any  substance,  regardless  of  its  bulk 
or  volume.  A  pound  of  lead  and  a 
pound  of  cork  are  exactly  the  same 
weight,  notwithstanding  that  one  is  45 
times  the  bulk  of  the  other.  If  you  are 
now  quite  clear  on  specific  and  absolute 
weight  you  are  better  prepared  for 
atomic  weight,  for  there  is  somewhat  of 
a  resemblance  between  it  and  specific 
gravity. 


The  weight  of  an  atom  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  is  its  relative  weight  compared 
with  the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  a  stand¬ 
ard,  if  you  refer  to  the  table  of  non- 

metallic  elements  in  my  first  paper _ 

Clay-Worker  for  May— you  will  find 
hydrogen,  1;  chlorine,  35.5;  iodine,  127; 
the  atom  of  iodine,  then,  is  127  times 
the  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  and 
chlorine  is  35.5  times  the  weight  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.  I  presume  by  this  time 
you  are  becoming  inquisitive  about  the 
s'ze  of  atoms.  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
bother  with  that  question  just  yet,  but 
take  it  for  granted  that  their  relative 
weights  are  what  are  here  given  for 
them. 

Atomic  weights  are  also  known  as 
combining  weights,  that  is,  the  elements 
combine  with  each  other,  forming  com¬ 
pounds,  but  they  invariably  combine 
according  to  their  atomic  weights;  thus 
— I  will  now  use  the  symbols,  for  my 
young  friends  will  easily  understand 
them  by  this  time— H.  combines  with 
Cl.  and  the  result  is  the  well  known 
substance,  hydrochloric  acid,  also  known 
as  muriatic  acid.  Its  modern  chemical 
name  is  hydric  chloride.  The  symbol 
for  this  compound  is  HC1.,  and  the 
letters  indicate  plainly  enough  the  two 
elements  of  which  this  compound  is 
composed,  but  symbols  indicate  more 
than  this,  as  I  have  told  you  before; 
they  show  the  exact  weight  of  the 
elements  that  must  be  used  in  making 
a  compound,  so  that  H  not  only  means 
hydrogen,  but  1  of  hydrogen;  and  Cl 
means  35.5  of  chlorine.  The  weight, 
therefore,  of  HC1  is  36.5,  being  composed 
of  35.5  parts  by  weight  of  Cl,  and  1  part 
by  weight  of  H. 

These  atomic  weights,  or  combining 
numbers,  are  invariable.  You  cannot 
make  them  combine  in  any  other  pro¬ 
portion.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  a  quantity  of  HC1  you  may  de¬ 
compose,  you  will  find  Cl  35.5  and  H  1. 
More  than  this,  HC1  will  only  combine 
with  other  bodies  in  weights  of  36.5  or 
multiples  of  it,  never  in  weight  of  34  or 
41;  in  fact  nothing  below  36.5  and  noth¬ 
ing  between  it  and  its  double,  73.  HC1 
also  means  that  the  two  elements  repre¬ 
sented  are  in  combination,  not  simply 
mixed.  You  must  not  confound  com¬ 
bining  with  mixing.  They  may  at  first 
appear  much  about  the  same  thing,  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference.  If  you  take 
some  dry  powdered  clay  and  some  iron 
filings  or  small  pieces  of  iron  and  shake 
them  well  up  in  a  bottle  containing 
water  you  will  obtain  a  “roily”  mixture 
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of  clay,  iron  and  water,  which,  if  put 
aside  to  settle,  would  soon  show  the  iron 
and  clay  at  the  bottom,  with  the  water 
above  them,  no  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  nature  or  properties  of  any 
of  the  substances.  If  you  now  add  a 
certain  quantity  of  suphuric  acid  or  oil 
of  vitriol  and  shake  it  up,  you  will  soon 
observe  a  lively  commotion  in  the 
bottle,  and  feel  it  too,  for  it  will  mani¬ 
fest  itself  to  the  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
form  of  heat.  The  sulphuric  acid  ought 
to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  otherwise  the  bottle  becomes  sud¬ 
denly  unbearably  hot  and  the  liquids 
are  apt  to  froth  up  and  boil  over.  All 
this  commotion  and  heat  are  the  results 
of  combination.  No  heat  was  felt  on 
mixing  the  clay  and  iron  with  watei, 
nor  was  any  agitation  produced  among 
the  contents  of  the  bottle,  except  what 
was  produced  by  shaking  them  up;  as 
soon  as  you  ceased  this  they  began  to 
subside  and  find  their  respective  places 
according  to  their  specific  gravities. 

Now  set  the  bottle  away  and  let  it 
bubble  up  and  do  its  work  quietly  for  a 
few  hours,  then  examine  it  again,  and 
you  will  find  no  iron  nor  clay  left;  if 
all  action  has  ceased  you  will  find  at  the 
bottom  a  layer  of  sand,  and  on  it  a  layer 
of  “green  copperas,”  and  lying  on  the 
copperal  a  layer  of  alum ;  above  the 
alum  some  clear  water,  probably.  There 
is  no  longer  any  visible  trace  of  the 
iron,  nor  of  the  alumina  of  the  clay  left; 
both  are  so  thoroughly  changed  in  their 
nature  and  properties  that  it  requires 
chemical  aid  to  identify  them.  This 
change,  then,  is  the  result  of  chemical 
combination,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  mixing  of  substances.  You  must 
not  confound  dissolving  with  combin¬ 
ing.  Some  bodies  are  soluble  in  water, 
others  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  are 
so  in  alcohol,  and  others  are  soluble  in 
naptha,  but  insoluble  in  both  water  and 
alcohol,  while  others  are  insoluble  in  all 
three.  A  soluble  body  appears  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  liquid  that  dissolves  it, 
but  it  is  not  so.  Sugar  and  salt  readily 
dissolve  in  water,  and  both  lose  their 
identity  to  the  sense  of  sight,  but  are 
easily  detected  by  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
by  simply  evaporating  the  water  both 
the  sugar  and  the  salt  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  and  again  becomes  visible ;  in  the 
same  way  the  alum  and  the  green  cop¬ 
peras  you  have  just  recently  made  are 
both  soluble  in  water,  and  would  both 
be  precipitated  by  evaporating  the 
water,  leaving  both  unchanged  in  their 
composition. 


Combination,  then,  differs  from  mix¬ 
ture  in  that  it  produces  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  substance,  and  it  takes  place  in 
definite  proportions,  while  mixing  may 
be  done  in  any  proportion.  Of  course 
liquids  will  only  dissolve  until  they  be¬ 
come  saturated,  but  they  will  dissolve 
any  quantity  below  that  point.  I  think 
you  will  now  see  the  difference  between 
mixing  and  combining,  also  that  dis¬ 
solving  is  only  more  intimate  mixing. 

This  may  appear  very  dry  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  but  you  will  begin  very  soon 
to  see  much  beauty  and  usefulness  that 
will  pay  a  thousand  fold  for  all  this 
drudgery  in  the  chemical  primer.  You 
have  already  begun  to  form  compounds 
out  of  the  elements,  having  made  from 
the  elements  H  and  Cl,  muriatic  acid 
HC1,  and  here  I  want  to  show  you  an¬ 
other  example  of  mixing  and  of  com¬ 
bining;  you  will  remember  that  these 
two  elements  are  gases;  if  you  mix  them 
in  equal  volumes  in  the  dark  they  will 
remain  a  mixture  until  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  or  some  very  powerful  artificial 
light,  such  as  the  magnesium  light;  then 
they  combine  with  explosion.  The 
magnesium  wire  or  ribbon  should  be 
burned  as  close  to  the  jar  containing 
the  mixture  as  possible,  and  the  more  ac¬ 
curately  the  volumes  of  the  elements  are 
measured  the  more  sensitive  the  mixture  is 
to  light. 

Now,  I  have  said  above  that  these 
gases  combine  in  equal  volumes;  if  you 
will  weigh  these  volumes  of  gas,  no 
matter  what  volume  you  may  fix  upon, 
the  cubic  inch,  the  pint,  the  gallon,  the 
cubic  foot,  or  any  other  volume,  you 
will  find  the  chlorine  weighs  35.5  times 
the  same  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  this 
example  conveys  clearly  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  atomic  weights  of  elements. 
The  atomic  weights  of  compounds  are 
the  sums  of  the  symbols  representing 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
thus  taking  for  examples  a  few  of  the 
elements ‘from  the  table  of  non-metallic 
bodies  referred  to  above,  and  after  com¬ 
bination  they  are  the  compounds  as 
symbolized  below : 


I  need  not  inform  you  that  these  are 
compounds,  for  I  feel  sure  they  have 
that  appearance  to  you.  Now,  I  have 
introduced  a  new  feature  for  you  to 
think  about ;  that  is  the  small  figures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  symbols.  They  look 
somewhat  algebraical,  but  they  are 
easily  mastered.  They  simply  indicate 
the  number  of  atoms  of  that  element 
they  are  placed  after.  When  no  figures 
are  used,  as  in  C  0  and  H  Cl,  one  atom 
of  each  element  is  understood,  and  when 
so  written  or  printed  they  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  combined  and  formed 
another  substance  altogether,  therefore, 
when  you  come  across  formula  of  this 
description,  N+H3  =NH3  or2H+S+40 
=H2  S  O4  .  You  must  not  conclude 
that  the  mere  addition  of  an  atom  of  N 
to  3  atoms  of  H  will  give  you  an  atom  of 
ammonia.  All  the  mixing  we  can  do 
will  never  bring  them  close  enough  to 
combine,  and  unless  they  are  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  each  other’s  at¬ 
traction,  they  may  just  as  well  be  1,000 
miles  apart.  The  same  applies  to  the 
two  atoms  of  H,  one  atom  of  S,  and  four 
atoms  of  O.  Mixing  them  will  never 
produce  sulphuric  acid.  If  for  the  plus 
sign,  +,  you  will  read  combined  with , 
then  you  will  be  chemically  correct, 
without  being  arithmetically  incorrect. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
read  carefully  all  the  above,  and  my 
first  letter,  you  ought  to  have  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  meaning  of  elements, 
atomic  weights,  or  combining  propor¬ 
tions,  compounds,  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  and  mechanical  mixture,  symbols, 
etc.,  all  of  it  very  dull,  dry,  insipid  stuff, 
but  it  has  led  you  quietly  without  any 
pretense  to  the  borders  of  a  field  full  of 
chemical  wonders  and  beauties,  and  all 
depending  on  the  principles  enunciated 
in  this  dull,  insipid  stuff  First  of  all 
let  us  examine  the  laws  of  combining 
proportions,  and  admire  some  of  its 
beauties.  The  first  law  teaches  us  that 
“  The  same  substance  always  consists  of  the 
elements  united  in  the  same  propor- 

oxygen 

Atomic  Weight 
2+16=18 
4+48=52 
12+16=28 
12+32=44 
14+  3=17 
28+16=44 

2+32+64=98 

1+35.5=36.5 


same 
tions. 

Water  invariably  consists  of 


h2o 

is 

the 

symbol 

for 

Water. 

h4  c4 

77 

77 

77 

77 

Marsh  Gas. 

c  0 

77 

77 

77 

77 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

C  O2 

77 

77 

77 

77 

Carbonic  Acid. 

N  H3 

77 

77 

77 

77 

Ammonia. 

N20 

77 

77 

77 

77 

Laughing  Gas. 

h2  s  04 

77 

77 

77 

”1 

Sulphuric  Acid  } 
Oil  of  Vitriol  j 

H  Cl 

77 

77 

77 

77 

Muriatic  Acid 

The  c  l  a  y = w  orker. 
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and  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  is  always 
eight  times  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen, 
as  shown  above.  Carbonic  acid  always 
contains  12  of  carbon  and  32  of  oxygen; 
ammonia,  14  of  nitrogen  and  3  of  hy¬ 
drogen;  muriatic  acid,  1  of  hydrogen 
and  35.5  of  chlorine;  sal  ammoniac  36£ 
of  muriatic  acid  and  17  of  ammonia. 
This  last  is  an  example  of  a  compound 
combining  with  another  compound;  the 
symbol  of  sal  ammoniac  is  N  Cl. 

I  commenced  giving  the  modern 
chemical  names  of  some  of  the  elements 
and  compounds,  but  on  second  thought 
I  have  resolved  to  reserve  them  until 
later  on,  as  I  think  one  name  is  enough 
to  remember  at  first,  and  the  name 
most  commonly  used  is  the  easiest  to 
remember. 

The  composition  of  one  specimen  of 
water  serves  for  all  specimens,  no  matter 
where  from  or  how  derived ;  the  water 
from  an  icicle  is  the  same  as  that  from 
an  artesian  well.  There  may  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  impurities  of  water,  but 
not  in  the  waters  themselves.  The 
marble  we  get  from  the  quarries  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  identical  with  Italian  marble, 
and  the  salt  from  the  mines  in  Cheshire, 
England,  is  the  same  as  that  pumped 
from  the  wells  in  Michigan. 

The  late  George  Wilson,  M.  D.  F.  R. 
S.  E.,  thus  tersely  describes  the  practical 
advantages  of  this  law :  “The  service 
which  a  knowledge  of  this  law  renders 
to  chemistry  as  a  practical  art  is  not  less 
striking.  In  the  preparation  of  dyes, 
pigments,  medicines,  metallic  alloys, 
such  as  brass,  and  important  chemical 
compounds,  such  as  glass,  soap,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  and  the  like,  the  chemical 
manufacturer  can  avoid  all  useless  waste 
of  material  on  the  one  hand  and  all  un¬ 
wise  economy  on  the  other.  There  is 
one  proportion  and  one  only  in  which 
the  ingredients  of  the  substance  he  is 
manufacturing  require  to  be  supplied. 
The  employment  of  more  than  that 
proportion  is  waste  of  material ;  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  less  is  a  detrimental  with¬ 
holding  of  it.  Wm.  Waplington. 


GOOD  OPENING  FOR  A  PRACTICAL 
MAN-BRICK  PLANT  WANTED 
IN  AFRICA. 

There  has  been  a  movement  made  by 
M.  Chatelein,  Council  to  one  of  the 
districts  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
near  Liberia,  to  induce  one  or  more 
brick  manufacturers  to  either  remove 
their  plants  to  that  portion  of  Africa  or 
to  operate  a  brick  manufactory  there. 
A  list  of  the  prominent  manufacturers 


of  this  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  who  is  preparing  a  statement  show- 
ing  the  location  of  the  clay  deposits  and 
the  prospects  for  the  successful  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  products. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has.started 
to  build  a  railroad  from  the  Coast  to 
the  inland,  and  have  carried  the  line 
to  Melange,  a  point  one  hundred  and 
litty  miles  distant.  In  an  interview 
with  an  agent  sent  by  the  Council,  I 
learn  that  various  modes  of  house  con¬ 
struction,  other  than  brick,  have  been 
tried  in  the  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages,  but  without  success.  Iron 
sectional  houses  were  shipped  from 
England  but  the  heat  of  the  country 
made  them  unbearable  even  to  the 
Natives.  The  next  move  was  towards 
adobe  houses,  which  answered  the 
purpose  until  the  winter  or  rainy  season 
set  in,  then  the  buildings  became  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  Frame  houses  next  came  in 
vogue,  which  are  used  at  the  present 
time,  but  they  are  not  at  all  satisfactory 
as  the  ants  soon  cause  their  destruction. 
Is  not  this  a  victory  for  bricks  ? 


NOTE  ON  THE  COMPRESSIVE  RESIS¬ 
TANCE  OF  BRICK. 

THE  writer  has  previously  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  flatness 
of  the  pressed  surfaces  greatly  effect  the 
crushing  strength  of  cubes  of  brick  or 
stone.  The  present  note  is  written  to 
present  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  effects  of  different 
methods  of  preparing  the  pressed  sur¬ 
faces  to  the  test  specimens. 

In  testing  some  paving  brick,  the 
writer  made  some  peliminary  experi¬ 
ments  by  preparing  the  surfaces  in  five 
ways,  viz:  1,  grinding  as  nearly  flat  as 
possible  upon  the  convex  side  of  an 
emery  stone,  and  crushing  between  self- 
adjusting,  parallel,  cast  iron  plates;  2, 
removing  the  irreguliarities  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  crushing  between  blotting 
paper;  3,  removing  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface,  and  crushing  between  straw 
boards ;  4,  removing  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface,  coating  with  plaster  of  Paris 
and  placing  under  slight  pressure  until 
set  (12  to  24  hours),  and  then  crushing; 
5,  coating  with  plaster  of  Paris  which 
was  afterwards  ground  down  on  a  sand¬ 
paper  disk,  to  the  surface  of  the  brick 
so  as  to  leave  a  minimum  thickness 
with  a  perfectly  fiat  surface,  and  then 
crushing. 

After  a  considerable  number  of  ex¬ 
periments,  it  was  decided  that  there  was 


no  great  difference  between  the  first 
three  methods,  while  the  difficulties  in 
applying  the  last  two  were  so  great  as  to 
render  them  worthless.  With  a  grade 
of  brick  which  was  quite  uniform  in 
quality,  the  first  three  methods  gave 
7,000  to  9,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
as  the  crushing  strength  of  cubes.  The 
fairly  close  agreement  of  the  results  was 
considered  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
method  employed  secured  the  full 
strength  of  the  brick.  Subsequently 
the  writer  decided  to  determine  the 
strength  of  cubes  when  the  pressed 
surfaces  were  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  samples  were  prepared  on  a 
rubbing  bed  at  a  marble  dressing  estab¬ 
lishment,  by  the  ordinary  workmen, 
with  instructions  to  secure  perfectly  flat 
surfaces.  The  brick  were  of  the  same 
grade  as  those  referred  to  above,  and 
many  of  the  samples  were  the  second 
halves  of  the  brick  used  in  the  first 
experiments.  The  strength  of  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  cubes  ranged  from  16,000 
to  21,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
averaged  a  trifle  ovei  18,000. 

The  conclusion  derived  from  the  two 
series  of  experiments  is  that  an  almost 
imperceptible  difference  in  the  flatness 
of  the  test  specimens  makes  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  strength.  Obviously 
this  difference  is  greater  the  harder  and 
more  brittle  the  brick  or  stone.  It  is 
perhaps  well  to  repeat  that  tests  of 
compressive  resistance  of  blocks  of  stone 
or  brick  are  useful  only  in  comparing 
different  samples,  and  gives  no  idea  of 
the  strength  of  masonry  constructed  of 
these  materials. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Rankine 
and  Trautwine,  standard  British  and 
American  authorities,  in  editions  of 
their  engineers’  manuals  published  a 
few  years  ago,  give  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  best  brick  at  1,100  and  4,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  respectively; 
while  there  has  recently  been  tested  in 
the  university  testing  laboratory  three 
lots  of  brick  which  averaged  from  15,- 
000  to  18,500  per  square  inch.  The 
difference  is  probably  due  mainly  to 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  The  crushing  strength  of  granite, 
when  tested  under  similar  conditions,  is 
from  12,000  to  20,000.— Ira  O.  Baker, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois,  in  the  Technograph. 

A  PROVERB. 

A  proverb  man  must  not  forget, 

And  daily  shonld  repeat ; 

A  corn  upon  the  cob  is  worth 
Six  dozen  on  the  feet. 

—New  York  Herald 
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LISTENED  TO  THE  KEY’S  TONE 
THEN  INVENTED  THE  LOGOMETER 

A  Valuable  Instrument  for  Conventions 

FTER  all  my  labor  in 
the  interest  of  peace 
and  harmony,  it  seems 
I  must  start  all  over 
again.  This  wrangle 
among  the  brethren  is 
really  quite  painful. 
Come,  come,  children, 
this  won’t  do!  Didn’t 
I  show  you  how  to  run 
the  convention,  and 
run  it  well — as  you  did 
— an’  I  crave  no  credit.  But,  here  you 
go  stirring  up  strife  after  the  thing  is  all 


times  by  Mr.  Eudaly,  five  times  by  Mr. 
Purington  and  only  once  by  Mr.  McCain. 

The  “and-er”  is  positively  abhorrent 
when  used  by  a  public  speaker.  And- 
er,”  when  thus  culpably  applied  is  used 
in  lieu  of  a  period  and  frequently  to 
begin  a  sentence. 

Some  speakers  will  string  hundreds  of 
words  together  with  no  more  important 
stop  than  the  catch-breath  “and-er. 

But  to  my  invention — 

“And-er,”  as  I  was  going  to  say,  “er — ’ 
At  the  next  convention  of  the  Never 
Bore  Members  Again  I  shall  have  my 
great-little  invention  ready.  I  meant  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago  conventions,  but  as  in  some 
minor  details  it  is  not  complete — I  shall 


gether  with  a  microscopic  electric  storage 
battery.  One  of  these  instruments  will 
be  applied  by  means  of  light  silver 
clamps  to  the  jaw  of  every  man  in  the 
convention  or  other  public  assemblages 
and  will  keep  accurate  account  of  the 
words  uttered  by  those  to  whom  the  in¬ 
struments  are  fastened. 


The  Clay-Wokkeb  vs. 

over;  here  you  go  making  one  another’s 
lives  miserable  just  because  some  Phila 
delphia  lawyer,  with  a  head  for  figures 
and  a  foot  for  scraping  clay,  goes  pranc¬ 
ing  into  print  disguised  as  a  “Keystone. 
Dear  me,  but  he  is  awfully  off,  as  it  were. 

Why,  he’s  got  the  figures  all  wrong. 
For,  to  confess,  I  had  an  agent  at  the  N- 
B.  M.  A.  convention  who  kept  tab  of  all 
the  words  uttered. 

He  was  there  in  interest  of  my  great 
invention — but  of  that  anon. 

If  my  agent  was  not  greatly  mistaken, 
the  figures  stood  like  this : 

Eudaly  .  .  8,562  words. 

Purington  .  .  2,891 

McCain  .  .  2,110 


Total  13,563  “ 

In  justice  to  my  excellent,  if  somewhat 
verbose,  friend  Eudaly,  it  should  he 
stated  that  my  agent  counted  “and-er” 
as  equivalent  to  six  words.  If  my  agent 
had  not  done  so,  the  figures  for  my  es¬ 
teemed,  if  sometimes  self-advertising 
friend,  Eudaly,  would  have  been  cut 
considerably.  The  “and-er,”  so  my 
agent  informs  me,  was  introduced  87 


The  Mouth  Worker. 

reserve  the  honor  of  its  introduction  foi 
the  next  convention  of  theNever  Become 
Maudlin  Afterwards. 

My  device  is  called  the  Logometer 
(from  Greek  Logos,  a  word,  and  metron, 


The  Logometer  in  Position. 

a  measure).  Each  instrument  when 
complete  will  weigh  less  than  an  ounce, 
being  composed  principally  of  iridium, 
aluminum  and  vulcanized  rubber,  to- 


The  Logometer  at  Work. 

The  diaphragms  and  gauges  in  the 
few  instruments  that  I  have  completed 
are  working  admirably,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  they  do  not  accurately  register 
words  of  more  than  five  syllables. 

For  instance  if  my  fellow  townsman 
of  the  silver  flask,  Mr.  Purington,  were 
to  use  one  of  his  characteristic  sentences 
such  as,  “The  incomprehensibleness  of 
the  meleasomatosis  of  paracyanogen 
when  applied  to  tourocholis  tectibrin- 
chaates  superinduces  in  one  a  feeling 
of  liypercotharsis  together  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  ramolissement  of  the  right 
oricular.”  This  simple  statement  would 
be  counted  as  containing  thirty-three 
words  instead  of  twenty-nine,  which 
would  be  manifestly  unfair. 

I  am  constantly  adding  more  or  less 
valuable  attachments  to  my  logometer, 
among  them  being  one  by  which  the 
instrument  can,  if  necessary,  be  attached 
to  the  speaker’s  hat,  thus  permitting 
him  to  speak  naturally  and  overcoming 
the  possibility  of  his  losing  a  chance  to 

gratuitously  advertise  himself. 

Chas.  Lederer. 

The  man  in  the  moon  has  one  advan¬ 
tage  over  his  terrestrial  brothers — the 
fuller  he  gets  the  more  brilliant  he 
grows. — Life. 


The  Clay=  w  o  r  k:  e  r  , 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  POINTERS. 

As  with  every  other  new  innovation, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  reluctance — 
to  say  the  least — in  adopting  or  even 
unprejudicially  investigating  the  dry 
or  semi-dry  brickmaking  process.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  process,  but  these,  when 
carefully  weighed  against  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  disappear  and  are  forgotten  in 
the  satisfaction  which  ensues  as  the 
result  of  such  comparison.  As  every 
brickmaker  knows,  clay  varies  in  its 
nature  just  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for 
anything  to  vary.  Some  clay  will  make 
good  brick  by  any  process,  while  others 
require  to  be  very  carefully  tried  and 
judged  before  the  process  is  decided  on. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  dry  or 
semi-dry  making.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
clay  tried  by  more  than  one  process, 
and  on  more  than  one  machine;  the 
latter  especially,  as,  although  various 
machines  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
as  dry,  semi-dry,  etc.,  the  process  of 
manipulation  in  the  machine  is  some¬ 
times  entirely  different.  I  have  heard 
brick  works  engineers  say,  when  asked 
their  opinion  on  the  diflerent  machines, 
“Well,  if  I  had  a  weak  clay,  easily 

worked,  I  would  put  in  the - or  the 

- ,  but  if  I  had  a  strong,  heavy  clay  I 

would  certainly  put  in  the - .  Now 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
any  machine  by  name  in  this  paper, 
but  only  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  my 
idea  of  the  making  of  brick  by  this  pro¬ 
cess.  Having  decided  that  our  clay  will 
make  good  bricks  economically  by  the 
dry  or  semi-dry  process  and  being  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  its  manipulation  by  one  or 
more  machines,  it  still  remains  for  us  to 
investigate  one  important  point  more, 
viz.,  which  of  these  machines  compares 
most  favorably  with  economical  run¬ 
ning  and  freedom  from  break-downs 
from  any  cause.  It  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  to  us  to  know  whether  we  shall 
want  one  machinist  for  three  machines, 
or  three  machinists  for  one  machine. 
To  find  out  the  above  we  must,  as  I  said 
before,  investigate,  not  superficially,  but 
thoroughly,  the  record  of  each  machine. 
Let  us,  by  all  means,  see  the  machine 
in  practical  operation ;  not  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  in  its  ordinary  every-day  labor. 
There  are  a  good  many  points  in  its 
operation  that  we  must  watch.  We 
must  notice  the  build,  whether  it  is 
constructed  in  a  thoroughly  workman¬ 
like  manner  and  on  correct  mechanical 


principles,  does  it  run  steadily  and 
smoothly,  without  any  strain  at  the 
pressing  poini ;  does  the  charger  do  its 
duty  effectually  and  without  “spurts”  or 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  clay;  are  all 
the  parts  adjustable  that  ought  to  be  so; 
is  the  steam  heating  arrangement  reli¬ 
able  and  effective;  is  the  “take  in”  of 
clay  easily  and  quickly  regulated  ? 
These  and  many  other  points  I  could 
name  have  been  crowded  on  to  me  by 
“sore  experience,”  and,  although  they 
are  simple  enough  in  themselves,  they 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of 
any  machine,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  are 
almost  always  overlooked  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  machines  by  unexperienced 
men. 

It  is  with  brick  machines  as  with 
men,  according  to  the  old  song,  “Judge 
not  a  man  by  the  coat  that  he  wears.” 
A  nice  appearance  does  not  make  either 
a  good  man  or  machine.  Having  satis¬ 
fied  ourselves  on  the  above  points,  and 
decided  on  our  machine,  we  have  struck 
the  key  note  of  our  plant. 

Our  next  move  must  be  to  decide  on 
our  method  of  preparing  or  reducing 
the  clay  for  the  machines.  If  we  are 
going  in  for  red  brick  exclusively  an 
ordinary  pulverizer  or  disintegrator  will 
answer  our  purpose  well  enough,  but  if 
we  have  fire  clay  or  shales  to  deal  with 
I  say,  by  all  means,  put  in  a  dry  grind¬ 
ing  pan,  with  perforated  bottom.  Of 
course  pulverizer  and  disintegrator 
mrnufacturers  will  tell  us  that  their 
speciality  will  disintegrate  or  pulverize 
fire  clay  or  shales  as  easily  as  red  clay. 
Again  “sore  experience”  compels  me  to 
say  that  such  is  not  true.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  the  first  pulverizer  or  disintegrator 
that  will  reduce  fire  clay  or  shales  fine 
and  even  enough  to  make  good  dry  or 
semi-dry  bricks.  Now,  having  fixed  our 
reducing  apparatus  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  elevating 
and  conveying  of  material  to  our  ma¬ 
chines.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found 
nothing  better  than  an  ordinary  bucket 
elevator,  and  ordinary  inclined,  perfor¬ 
ated,  stationary  screens  of  a  pitch  of 
about  nine  inches  to  the  foot  for  semi¬ 
dry,  and  rather  less  for  dry  clay.  This 
latter  apparatus  is  easy  and  simple  to 
make.  It  is  a  box  or  chute  about  J8 
inches  deep,  and  the  width  inside  of  our 
screen  say  about  twenty-six  inches.  A 
rib  is  then  screwed  on  the  inside,  seven 
inches  from  the  bottom,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  box.  -Two  similar  ribs 
are  then  screwed  or  nailed  on  the 
screen,  one  under  each  edge.  These 


ribs  rest  on  the  ribs  inside  the  box,  and 
are  screwed  to  box  from  the  outside. 
This  gives  easy  access  for  cleaning  out. 
At  the  end  of  the  box  and  above  the 
screen  we  must  cut  a  hole  about  8  in.X 
6  in.,  and  connects  another  chute  to 
carry  tailings,  roois,  stones,  etc.,,  away,  or 
if  only  clay  lumps,  back  to  pan  or  pul¬ 
verizer.  This  arrangement  is  simple, 
inexpensive,  does  not  get  out  of  order, 
and  does  not  require  any  power  to 
work  it. 

We  can  either  moisten  our  clay  at 
the  pan  or  pulverizer  by  a  fine  spray  of 
water,  or  by  a  steam  jet  at  the  point  of 
delivery  into  the  machine.  The  latter 
method  I  prefer,  as  the  clay  is  moist¬ 
ened  more  evenly,  making  a  much 
better  brick,  and  that  it  is  more  expe¬ 
ditious  to  reduce  and  convey  dry  clay 
in  a  moist  state.  It  is  also  more  under 
the  control  of  the  press  man,  which  is  a 
decided  advantage,  as  our  success  in 
drying  and  burning  is  very  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  an  uniformity  of  density  in 
our  bricks.  Right  here  I  would  like  to 
su§Sesf  that  we  select  a  good,  pains¬ 
taking,  careful  man  for  this  job,  and 
make  it  to  his-interest  to  give  the  best 
of  satisfaction,  both  in  the  quality  of 
bricks  and  in  the  care  of  his  machines. 
In  a  subsequent  paper  I  hope  to  present 
a  few  more  “hints”  on  this  process  to 
the  readers  of  your  (or  our)  valuable 
trade  journal.  Press. 


GETTING  A  LIVING. 

If  men  or  women  in  America  are 
willing  to  work  at  anything  honest  that 
they  can  find  to  do,  they  can  always 
have  plenty  to  do,  and  living  wages  for 
doing  it,  if  they  will  do  it  industriously 
and  faithfully.  Bucephalus  was  once 
dropped  down  in  a  city  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  an  utter  stranger,  with  just  five 
dollars  in  his  pocket.  It  was  in  the 
dull  times  after  the  panic  of  1857,  and 
the  town  was  full  of  men,  “out  of  work.” 
Yet  there  was  lots  of  work  to  be  done; 
and  Bucephalus  started  out  to  hunt  a 
job,  without  a  doubt  of  finding  one.  He 
felt  sure  there  were  a  good  many  men 
who  wanted  just  such  a  man  as  he 
knew  himself  to  be.  It  did  not  take 
him  a  whole  day  to  find  his  man,  though 
he  had  no  reference  or  introduction 
save  his  broad  shoulders  and  ready 
hands.  He  has  never  lacked  a  job 
since. — Ex. 


It  is  not  wealth  nor  state,  but  the  git 
up  and  git  that  makes  a  man  great. 
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IMPROVED  CLAV  WORKING  MA¬ 
CHINERY. 


THAT  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
clayworking  machinery  is  not  a 
thing  of  the  past  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  hy  the  large  number  of 
new  and  useful  machines  which  have, 
in  the  past  few  months,  been  devised 
and  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
present  status  of  affairs  in  the  brick¬ 
making  industry  is  largely  responsible 
for  this,  and  has  done  much  to  foster 
and  encourage  manufacturers  of  late  to 
use  their  best  efforts  in  this  line.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  laige  percent- 
ageof  the 
works  now 
erected  for  the 
manufac  t  ure 
of  brick  are 
controlled  and 
owned  by  cap- 
italists  and 
representativ  e 
business  men, 
who-  recognize 
the  value  of 
improved  ma¬ 
chinery  a  n  d 
proce sses  of 
man  ufacture, 
and  realize  to 
what  a  large 
extent  their 
success  hinges 
upon  the  use 
of  suitable  first 
class  machin¬ 
ery  and  appli¬ 
ances.  Their 
example  is  also 
being  followed 
by  the  smaller 
manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns, 

though  on  a  correspondingly  small 
scale,  and  all  progressive  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  beginning  to  see  cleaily 
that,  whether  the  amount  of  machin¬ 
ery  they  use  be  much  or  little,  it 
should  be  of  good  quality,  and  well 
adapted  to  withstand  the  heavy  strain 
and  severe  usage  to  which  this  class  of 
machinery  is  subjected. 

These  remarks  are  called  forth  by  the 
examination  of  a  combined  clay  disin¬ 
tegrator  and  crusher  just  placed  upon 
the  market,  and  which  we  illustrate 
herewith.  The  machine  is  of  neat 
design  throughout,  is  self-contained, 
very  strong  and  heavy  in  all  its  parts, 


and  the  great  beauty  of  it  is  that,  owing 
to  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  and 
the  freedom  from  unnecessary  and  com¬ 
plicated  contrivances,  any  one  can  un¬ 
derstand  and  operate  it  successfully. 

The  upper  mechanism  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  consists  of  two  heavy  chilled  dis¬ 
integrating  rollers  mounted  upon  a  suit¬ 
able  iron  base.  These  rollers  differ  in 
diameter  and  speed  of  operation,  and 
the  smaller  and  high  speed  roller  is 
provided  with  a  number  of  adjustable 
steel  cutting  bars  distributed  at  equal 
intervals  around  its  periphery.  In  this 
manner  successive  portions  of  the  clay 
are  removed,  and  the  original  fibre  and 


24-inch  Combined  Disintegrator  and  Crusher. 


and  grain  of  the  material  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  destroyed.  As  the  dis¬ 
integrated  material  emerges  from  the 
upper  rollers  it  falls  into  the  hopper  of 
the  lower  crusher,  which  is  provided 
with  two  suitable  crushing  rollers. 
These  rollers  are  chilled,  and  after  be¬ 
ing  cast  are  placed  in  a  special  machine 
which  grinds  them  off  perfectly  true 
while  revolving  upon  their  own  jour¬ 
nals;  consequently  the  rollers  can  be 
set  very  close  together,  insuring  thor¬ 
ough  and  even  reduction  of  the  material 
to  be  manipulated. 

The  general  design  of  the  machine, 
and  method  of  communicating  power 


to  the  rollers  is  also  worthy  of  careful 
consideration,  being  at  once  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  satisfactory  plan  ever 
adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
class  of  machinery.  The  center  shaft  of 
each  roller  is  extended  out  long  enough 
to  receive  the  driving  pulleys.  There 
are  no  noisy  gears,  sprocket  wheels  or 
chains,  no  unreliable  friction  devices, 
or  short  roller-connecting  belts  to  im¬ 
part  the  motion  from  one  roller  to  the 
other,  but  each  roller  has  an  independ¬ 
ent  positive  motion.  As  the  rollers  in 
this  machine  should  revolve  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  to  insure  the  best  results, 
the  wisdom  of  the  above  arrangement 

will  be  fully 
appreciated. 

The  manu- 
facturers, 
Messrs.  P  e  n- 
•field  &  Son, 
are  certainly 
entitled  to 
con  g  r  a  t  u  1  a- 
tions  upon 
the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this 
ingenious  and 
and  highly 
useful  ma¬ 
chine,  which 
we  under¬ 
stand  is  only 
one  of  a  large 
n  u mber  of 
new  and  im¬ 
proved  c  1  a  y- 
working  a  n  d 
brickmak  i  n  g 
appliances 
lately  pro¬ 
duced  by 
them  at  their 
recent  1  y  en¬ 
larged  and  ex¬ 
tensive  factories  at  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


THE  RAILWAY  DINNER. 

MENU. 

“Superfish,” 

Bing! 

“Stakerliver.” 

Bang! 

“Tearcough.” 

Sling! 

•  ‘  Cheesercrackers.” 
Slang! 

“Nutserapples.” 

Slung! 


All  out ! 


Fifty  cents. 

Awlaboard ! 

Ph-wiz! 

—  Unknown  Humorist . 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  addree 
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BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


The  Art  of  dayworking. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Before  coming  to  the  subject  proper 
of  the  manufacture  of  Glaze  Roofing 
Tiles  there  are  one  or  two  points  closly 
connected  with  this  matter  arising 
out  of  questions  that  are  being 
put  to  me  by  gentlemen  corresponding 
with  me,  which  are  of  general  interest, and 
which  I  would  like,  by  your  permission, 
to  refer  to. 

It  is  said  that  history  repeats  itself, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  individual,  as 
well,  as  the  nation  when  forming  new 
combinations  and  entering  on  new  in¬ 
dustries  wade  through  the  same  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  make  the  same  mistakes, 
owing  to  the  same  errors  of  judgement 
as  other  persons  and  nations  have  done 
long  years  before,  and  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  the  person  or  the  nation 
to  look  down  from  their  advanced 
position  with  contempt  on  those  who 
are  toiling  up  the  same  track  but  a  long 
way  behind  them. 

Now,  the  magnitude  of  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  in  America, when  taken  in  theaggre- 
gate  is  a  little  more  than  we  can  grasp  in 
this -country.  We  think  that  a  place 
making  twelve  or  fifteen  million  a  year 
is  a  very  large  concern,  and  certainly 
places  of  this  sort  are  very  few  and  far 
between,  and  therefore  when  we  read  of 
the  capacity  of  your  kilns  holding 
400,000,  of  your  brick  machine  making 
100,000  per  day,  and  of  one  works 
turning  out  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,- 
000  a  year  and  then  think  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  production  of  one  district  with  its 
650,000,000  and  another  with  its  1,200,- 
000,000  and  then  carry  our  minds  on  to 
where  these  are  all  buried — well,  to  say 
that  we  are  left  is  not  the  word,  we  are 
just  simply  blind  and  groping  for  the 
door. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  for  the 
past  energy  and  powers  of  organization 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  kiln  builder 
and  the  machine  maker,  it  can,  I  think 
be  fully  demonstrated  by  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  and  by  inferential  reasoning, 
that  the  clayworking  industries  of  your 
country  are  only  in  the  embryo  state. 
(The  manufacture  of  common  building 
brick  excepted). 


In  the  first  place  we  may  ask  what  is 
the  basis  of  your  discussions  at  your 
annual  conventions?  Simply  bricks.  The 
papers  read  and  the  discussions  following 
being  on  the  preferences  given  to,  and 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  clay  at  the  point  when  it 
is  first .  made  into  bricks,  whether  it 
shall  be  stiff,  or  soft,  dry  or  semi-dry,  the 
best  machines  for  dealing  with  the 
clay  on  this  point,  the  best  dryers  for 
•drying  the  bricks  when  made,  the  best 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  the  bricks  and 
the  most  suitable  heat  producer  for 
burning  the^bricks.  All  these  things 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
brick  manufacturer,  and  are  fit  subjects 
for  consideration  and  discussion,  but  they 
are  all  on  one  dead  level.  There  is  a 
great  deal  said  about  paving  brick,  and 
a  great  rush  to  provide  a  good  track  for 
the  feet,  but  absolutely  nothing  is  said 
about  those  things  of  sanitary  efficiency 
and  usefulness,  which  are  so  needful 
in  the  building  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
which  are  essential  to  the  pleasures  and 
comfort  of  an  enlightened  people.  In¬ 
ternal  and  external  decoration  in  which 
is  included  the  highest  order  of  useful¬ 
ness  with  the  purest  ideal  of  the 
ornamental  is  the  outcome  of  the 
progressive  ideas  of  a  free  people  :  and 
to  minister  to  these  ideas  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  proper  sphere  of  the  clay- 
worker,  for  all  the  beautiful  forms  in 
sculpture  and  architecture,  and  in  all 
the  beautiful,  harmonious  blending  of 
color  by  the  painter,  all  are  attainable 
by  the  clayworker,  to  which  is  com¬ 
bined  the  durablity  of  his  product, 
which,  in  its  beauty  and  freshness,  will 
last  forever;  but  our  inference  is  that 
this  part  of  the  clayworker’s  art  is  still 
in  its  embryo  state. 

But  we  would  ask,  is  there  any  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  change  in  the  public  mind 
in  your  country  tending  towards  the 
uplifting  of  the  art  of  the  clayworker  to 
a  higher  platform?  Is  there  any  desire 
to  possess  these  higher  productions? 
We  are  able  to  say  that  there  is  this 
indication  of  a  forward  movement  in 
this  direction,  from  what  do  we  gather 
this  conviction;  first  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  various  colored 
bricks  as  indicated  in  a  speech  made 
at  your  convention  on  the  Mixing  of 
Clays,  producing,  it  is  said,  twenty  diff¬ 
erent  colors  of  brick,  this,  I  presume,  to 
please  the  eye  without  altering  the 
structural  value  of  the  product. 

Again,  I  read  that  a  manufacturer  had 
an  accident  and  made  a  kiln  of  speckled 


bricks  and  thought  he  had  made  a  loss 
but  who  subsequently  found  that  he 
was  the  happy  discoverer  of  a  new 
sort  that  has  been  in  demand  ever 
since. 

Again,  a  gentleman,  a  manufacturer, 
writing  to  me  says  that  the  latest  dis¬ 
covery  is  a  brick  made  from  a  mixture 
of  clay  of  various  colors  and  covered 
with  a  colorless  glaze.  This  is  I  suppose 
an  idea  taken  from  the  scroggled  work 
produced  in  this  country  on  some  of 
the  finest  art  pottery  ware,  and  is  very 
beautiful  on  this  class  of  goods,  and  we 
see  in  these  things  the  advancing  idea 
in  the  West  to  combine  the  beautiful 
with  the  useful.  True,  these  things 
may.appear  incongruous  and  out  of  line. 
With  good  taste  they  are  nevertheless 
on  the  lines  of  progress,  and  show 
an  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
uprising  of  public  sentiment  and  aspir¬ 
ations  after  the  beautiful  in  color  and 
design.  The  useful,  viewed  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  as  a  preventive  of 
infection  and  disease.  The  ornamental 
incorporated  on  the  strict  lines  of  truth 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner  into  all 
the  designs  of  the  architect.  It  is  my 
own  impression  that  the  public  mind  of 
the  country  on  these  questions  is  in 
advance  of  the  efforts  of  manufacturers 
to  meet  this  demand.  The  demand  for 
common  building  bricks  appears  to 
have  occupied  the  minds  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  to  have  left  them  little 
time  to  think  of  these  other  things,  and 
there  must  be  a  wide  field,  the  fringe  of 
which  has  scarcely  yet  been  touched,  for 
profitable  investment.  There  is  noth- 
ing  in  the  life  of  a  nation  that  marks  so 
distinctly  the  effort  in  the  progress  of  its 
wealth  and  social  position  as  its  clay 
products.  Iron  and  steel  and  electricity 
have  done  wonders  in  taking  the  curves 
and  bends  out  of  the  roads,  and  thus 
shortening  the  distances  between  given 
points,  improving  the  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  between  nations,  and  giving 
greater  facility  for  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  the  transmission  of  its 
commerce;  but  these  things  have  all 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
war  and  our  modern  ironclads  with 
their  present  equipments  convey  to  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  war  and  not  of 
peace.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  clay 
products  of  a  nation ;  they  convey  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  peace  and  content¬ 
ment,  of  social  enjoyment,  of  the 
advancment  of  good  taste,  of  refinement 
of  manners,  of  the  increase  of  its  wealth 
and  the  improvement  of  •  its  social 
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position,  and  mark  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  the  progress  of  all  the  internal 
and  external  influences,  which  are  the 
moving  power  in  the  growth  ol  all  the 
social  ideas,  which  are  the  characteristics 
of  an  enlightened  people. 

It  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  when 
the  brown  porrenger  was  thought  to  be 
good  enough  for  the  working  classes  in 
this  country  to  drink  their  tea  out  of, 
that  is,  when  they  could  get  any  to 
drink,  and  the  few  ornaments  that  stood 
upon  the  mantle  shelf  were  made  of  the 
same  materials,  that  is,  where  there  was 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
things,  but  now  a  full  set  of  China  is 
not  thought  to  be  too  good  for  every 
day  use.  Fifty  years  ago  the  cottages  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  country  were 
not  fit  to  stable  a  horse  in.  A  press 
brick  was  not  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  but  now  we  see  on  every 
hand  improved  dwellings,  in  the  various 
patterns  of  tile  floors,  efficient  drainage, 
and  pressed  brick  fronts,  relieved  with 
an  ornamental  string  course  and  various 
colored  design,  and,  in  many  cases, 
terra  cotta  doors,  and  window  heads  and 
sills.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
great  corporations  of  the  country.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  built  a  large  station  on  a  section  of 
their  line  at  Sheffield.  They  did  the 
urinals  and  lavatories  with  what  was 
then  called  enameled  bricks.  The 
whole  of  the  building,  with  this  ex¬ 
ception,  being  done  with  ordinal  y  brick 
and  stone,  but  sixty  miles  further  North, 
at  the  town  of  Bradford,  they  have  just 
erected  a  large  station,  the  urinals  and 
lavatories  are  on  a  large  scale,  paved 
throughout  with  grey,  stone  coloied 
enameled  bricks,  with  a  string  course 
of  chocolate.  The  approaches  to  the 
platforms,  the  booking  offices,  the  whole 
of  the  waiting  rooms  are  done  through¬ 
out  with  a  beautiful  design  in  colored 
enameled  bricks  and  tiles,  including 
the  fire-places  and  the,  pillars  that 
support  the  roof.  These  cases  might 
be  multiplied.  I  have  been  making  a 
holiday  tour  through  the  country  for  a 
few  weeks  making  notes  in  passing  on 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  with¬ 
in  my  own  memory,  in  the  social 
position,  the  enlightened  ideas  and 
luxurious  tastes  as  marked  by  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  last  forty  yeais 
in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  our  clay 
products,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
have  been  applied.  I  have  no  doubt 
hut  this  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
clay  products  of  your  country  will  be 
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seen  and  the  era  of  speckled  and  scroggled 
bricks  will  pass  away,  and  the  next 
generation  will  look  at  your  cottages, 
your  factories  and  work-shops,  your 
public  buildings  and  railway  stations, 
the  pleasure  ground  of  the  private  man¬ 
sion  and  public  parks,  on  the  paving 
of  your  street  and  the  efficient  system 
of  the  drainage  of  your  towns  and  cities 
in  which  will  be  interwoven  and  incorpor¬ 
ate  all  the  beautiful  productions  of  the 
clayworkers  art,  made  on  the  purest 
principles  of  design;  and  not  by 
accident  then  will  be  seen  the  general 
application  of  all  those  higher  product¬ 
ions  of  the  clayworker.  Enameled 
bricks  and  tiles,  architectural  terra  cotta 
brick  work  and  garden  terra  cotta,  en¬ 
caustic  tiles,  glazed  roofing  tiles  and  floor 
tiles,  and  all  those  manifold  and  varied 
articles  required  by  the  sanitary  engin¬ 
eer.  All  these  requirements  will  have 
to  be  met  by  the  clayworker,  and  it  will 
be  my  object  in  subsequent  papeis  to 
give  some  details  of  the  methods  of 
manufacture  of  some  of  these  things 
to  begin  with,  glazed  roofing  tiles. 

Manager. 


Specimen  Enamels. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  notice  a  letter  signed  “Manager”  in 
April  issue  of  Cl  ay- Worker,  just  re¬ 
ceived,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
me  with  regard  to  samples  of  enamel. 
As  before  stated  in  these  columns,  I 
have  been  for  some  time  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  this  gentleman  on  the  subject 
of  glazes,  and  have,  in  my  possession, 
samples  of  all  colors  and  shades  of  his 
enamel,  any  of  which  I  will  be  happy 
to  send  to  any  one  really  interested  in 
the  subject.  I  would,  however,  much 
prefer  not  parting  with  the  samples, 
which  are  really  beautiful.  There  are 
different  classes  of  white,  which,  though 
at  first  sight  appearing  very  similar, 
develop  very  distinct  features  on  closer 
inspection.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest 
that  it  would  be  easier  and  better  to 
apply  direct  for  any  samples  required. 
I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  add,  that  no  one 
should  ask  for  samples  of  this  kind  un¬ 
less  there  is  every  prospect  of  real 

business  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

R.  M.  Greer. 

Wait  a  Minute— A  Timely  Suggestion. 

j Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  have  been  reading  the  remarks  of 
“Keystone,”  Bro.  McCain  and  others, 
and  want  to  just  say  that  I  have  been 
president  of  a  Builders  and  Traders 
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Exchange  long  enough  to  learn  that  a 
few  men  in  almost  all  organizations  do 
the  bulk  of  the  talking,  and  we  need 
them.  They  are  brainy  men,  of  large 
experience  and  able  to  teach  others.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
the  three  men  criticised,  and  I  must 
admit  I  was  instructed  as  well  as  edified, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  one  to 
tell  them  to  “dry  up,”  but  as  another 
has  said,  if  a  four  day  convention  is  not 
enough  let’s  have  six,  and  hear  from  all, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  timid  and  the  new  comer  to  our 
conventions  who  may  fear  that  he  shall 
intrude,  I  would  suggest  that  the  class 
criticised  wait  sixty  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  seconds  for  the  fainter  hearted 
to  gather  themselves.  When  if  they  do 
not  rise  and  stand  on  their  feet,  and 
pour  out  upon  us  the  oil  of  their  elo¬ 
quence  and  experience,  then  let  those 
grand  men,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
build  up  our  National  Conventions,  step 
out  and  fill  up  the  silent  blank.  Sixty 
seconds  silence  will,  we  believe,  wake  the 
dead  or  raise  the  living  in  any  Brick- 
makers’  Convention. 

Yours  Truly, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Merrick, 
p.  S : — Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for 
your  valuable  paper. 

A  Rood  Opening. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  mony  order  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  Clay-Worker.  I  am  a 
nurseyman,  but  I  had  my  lingers  in 
the  clay  for  a  number  of  years  back  in 
old  Ohio,  and  I  often  have  a  yearning 
for  the  same  work. 

There  is  a  good  opening  here  for 
brick  works.  The  brick  here  are  mostly 
made  by  convict  labor,  which  is  strictly 
in  violation  of  our  State  laws,  and 
could  be  easily  stopped.  We  have  clay 
suitable  for  paving  brick  or  fine  pressed 
fronts  in  abundance.  Have  had  clay 
tested  at  Akron,  Ohio,  both  for  sewer 
pipe  and  for  pottery  and  it  is  pronounced 
first-class,  better  by  far  than  anything 
they  have  there.  We  have  valuable 
beds  of  kaoline  suitable  for  manufacture 
of  white  ware.  Coal  is  plenty,  and  the 
best  in  the  world,  can  be  had  in  car 
loads  at  $2.00  per  ton.  Brick  sell  at 
$7.00  at  kiln,  and  very  poor  ones  they 
are.  They  use  nothing  but  the  top 
surface,  in  fact,  nothing  but  sand  in 
their  construction.  Stoneware  is  nec¬ 
essarily  sold  high,  having  to  be  shipped 
from  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  or  Akron,  Ohio. 
I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
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a  grand  opening  here  for  the  right 
parties  to  start  a  plant  for  manufacturing 
all  kinds  of  clay  products.  Roofing  tile 
is  an  article  that  would  be  largely  used 
in  this  section  as  there  is  no  slate  and 
all  the  buildings  in  Denver  and  Pueblo 
are  covered  with  common  shingles, 
although  they  do  ship  some  tile  from 
Akron,  Ohio.  The  Pueblo  Opera  House 
and  Union  Station  are  covered  with  tile 
made  at  Akron. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  about  our  climate.  You  have 
all  heard  enough  about  that.  We  have 
a  fine  little  city  of  some  5,000  people. 
Canon  City  has  never  experienced  a 
boom  but  has  made  a  steady,  substantial 
growth  and  will  surely  continue  to  do 
so.  Parties  starting  clay  works  here 
would  have  no  difficulty  securing  the 
necessary  land  and  clay  at  scarcely  any 
cost,  possibly. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  did  not  intend 
saying  anything,  but  only  to  send  you 
the  subscription.  I  enjoy  reading  your 
paper  very  much  indeed,  and  am  always 
glad  to  see  it.  You  have  heard  the  old 
saying,  “Once  a  brickmaker,  a  brick- 
maker  for  ever.”  E.  F.  Jewett. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 

Brick  vs  Stone  Pavements. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  inquiry  of  the  23  inst,  is  at 
hand.  There  has  been  considerable 
paving  brick  used  in  this  city  the  last 
two  years,  especially  by  real  estate  allot¬ 
ment  men.  The  city  has  done  very 
little  in  that  line,  and  it  will  probably 
be  a  long  time  before  the  authorities 
will  recognize  the  merits  of  paving 
brick,  as  the  Medina  (N.  Y.)  sandstone 
seems  to  be  the  exclusive  favorite. 

Paving  brick  are  not  laid  here  upon 
proper  foundations  and  they  have  been 
found  fault  with  on  account  of  the 
streets  becoming  full  of  holes.  This  is 
not  owing  to  the  wearing  out  of  the 
brick,  but  to  a  foundation  of  a  sandy 
soil.  This  same  trouble  holds  equally 
true  with  the  Medina  sandstone  pave¬ 
ments,  but  the  holes  on  these  don’t 
seem  to  bother  certain  people  as  much 
as  those  on  a  brick  pavement.  What 
the  streets  in  this  city  are  mostly  in 
need  of  at  present  are  foundations  of 
crushed  stone,  same  as  they  make  in  the 
small  towns  surrounding  us,  and  then 
brick  will  get  the  credit  its  quality 
justly  merits. 

A  properly  vitrified  brick  will  last  as 
long  as  the  sandstone  that  is  used  in 
this  city,  and  would  cost  less  than  half 


as  much,  besides  we  have  in  this  vicinity 
as  good  if  not  better  clay  for  making 
vitrified  brick  than  exists  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  The  first  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  ever  put  on  the  market  were 
made  from  these  clays,  so  were  also  the 
rock-face  brick,  that  have  become  such 
a  universal  favorite,  but  to-day  this 
section  is  probably  the  least  progressive 
in  the  use  of  such  material.  All  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  other  selfish  interests,  as 
well  as  the  proverbial  slowness  of  our 
home  capitalists  taking  advantage  in 
developing  our  raw  material. 

The  pressed  brick  that  are  now  being 
made  near  this  city,  are  superior  in 
color,  strength,  finish  and  density  to 
any  in  the  United  States.  While  this 
is  saying  much,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  enter¬ 
prising  architects  and  builders  are 
rapidly  beginning  to  give  it  a  substantial 
and  well  deserved  recogniation.  So 
you  see  this  section  has  done  a  little 
something  towards  supplying  the  build¬ 
ing  world  with  a  better  material,  even  if 
paving  brick  are  but  little  used  here 
comparatively.  T.  S  G. 

Cleveland,  May  26,  1892. 


Pitch  or  No  Pitch. 

Editor  C lay -Worker : 

Please  find  enclosed  postal  note  for 
$2.00  subscription  for  your  valuable 
paper  for  one  year. 

Having  been  engaged  in  the  product¬ 
ion  of  the  cheapest  illuminant  in  the 
world  for  the  past  three  years,. I  may  be 
rather  jpasse  on  the  question  appertaining 
to  the  brick  business.  But  like  all 
lovers  of  the  art,  I  have  used  every 
opportunity  to  keep  myself  posted  on 
such  matters. 

During  the  past  year  our  beautiful 
town  has  used  vast  quantities  of  brick 
for  street  paving,  and  one  who,  in  the 
olden  times,  stuck  in  the  deep  mud  on 
our  Main  Street,  would  be  astonished  at 
the  wonderful  improvement.  I  have 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
during  this  spring,  what  the  result 
would  be  of  the  two  different  ways  of 
putting  down  brick  pavement  used 
here.  You  must  know  first  that  the 
foundation  is  a  very  deep  bed  of  fine 
red  brick  clay,  covering  the  whole  site 
of  Butler  town.  The  first  lot  of  paving 
done  was  on  Main  Street.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  not  let  until  late  in  the  season, 
so  it  was  impossible  to  finish  it  all  last 
year,  or  rather  year  before  last.  Part  of 
the  pavement  was  actually  put  down 
upon  a  bed  of  broken  stone.  The  latter 


being  almost  puddled  into  a  thin  bed  of 
mud.  I  feared  this  foundation  would 
settle  and  leave  pot  holes,  but  I  have 
yet  to  notice  the  first  hole.  This  pave¬ 
ment  was  finely  finished  up  by  pound¬ 
ing  hot  pitch  into  the  crevices. 

A  very  severe  frost  during  this  past 
winter  apparently  had  no  effect  upon 
the  pavement.  Two  other  streets  paved 
in  the  same  way  except  the  use  of  the 
hot  pitch,  were  put  down  this  last 
summer.  As  the  traffic  will  not  be  so 
heavy  on  these  two  latter  streets,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  last  just  as  long.  My 
opinion  has  been  in  favor  of  the  hot 
pitch  work.  I  should  like  though  to 
hear  from  some  of  your  better  informed 
contributors  as  to  the  value  of  the  pitch 
and  no  pitch. 

There  are  two  yards  here  making 
common  red  brick.  One  uses  a  Creager 
machine,  the  other  make  by  hand. 

There  are  no  pressed  brick  made 
here,  and  indeed  very  few  even  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  forty  miles  south 
Most  of  the  pressed  brick  used  here¬ 
abouts  come  from  the  East. 

Last  season  a  stock  company  built 
what  is  known  as  the  Armory  building 
a  fine,  large  block,  of  red  brick  with’ 
pressed  brick  front,  but  I  notice  already 
that  the  “white  wash,”  as  many  call  the 
white  discoloration  on  brick  walls,  has 
made  quite  an  ugly  looking  front  of  it, 

I  have  askea  many  brickmakers  and 
bricklayers  and  others  if  they  could 
give  a  reason  for  this  despoiler  of  beauty, 
but  have  yet  to  find  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer.  For  this  reason  I  am  personally 
in  favor  of  other  colors  for  brick  build¬ 
ings  than  red.  Of  course  clays  are  not 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
would  be  sutiable  for  different  colors, 
but  just  here  in  this  “neck  ’o  woods,” 
one  can  make  most  any  color  desired,  if 
they  only  know  how  to  do  it. 

There  has  been  some  talk  here  re¬ 
cently  of  organizing  a  stock  company  to 
manufacture  paving  brick.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  here,  also  good  shipping  facili¬ 
ties. 

While  I  have  no  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  with  you  dear  editor,  I  almost  feel 
that  I  had  known  you,  and  the  craft  for 
years.  I  shall  be  delighted  if  at  some 
future  time  I  may  be  enabled  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  and  thank  you  for  the 
many  points  I  have  gained  from  reading 
your  valuable  paper,  but  I  believe  all 
editors  prefer  short  letters  and  lots  of 
them  (if  they  are  the  right  kind),  hence 
I  will  not  string  this  out  further  at  this 

tlme-  W.  R.  Osborne. 

Butler,  Pa. 
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Wliat  is  Good  Olay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Of  course,  the  chemical  constituents  of 
these  shales  is  very  important,  and 
should  be  known  before  attempting  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  brick,  but  like 
Prof.  Orton,  I  believe  the  mineralogical 
structure  is  worthy  of  consideration  as 
well  as  the  chemical  one  with  reference 
to  their  value.  Some  one  asks,  in  nearly 
every  mail,  what  minerals  usually  go  to 
make  up  clay  ?  In  the  economic 
Geology  of  Ohio  the  above  authority, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better,  says  that 
“clays  are  composed  of  kaolinite,  quartz, 
mica,  feldspar,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  copper, 
magnesia,  lime,  etc.,”  but  to  the  un- 
nitiated,  these  descriptions  are  liable  to 
be  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  above 
constituents  are  rarely  found  all  of  them 
in  every  clay,  and  he  says  there  is 
no  theory  worthy  of  consideration  at 
present  concerning  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  flint  and  plastic  clays.  When 
the  brickmaker,  as  he  has  been  educated 
to  understand  these  terms,  meets  them 
in  actual  work,  he  finds  a  consideration^ 
which,  to  him,  means  a  difference  both 
deep  and  wide,  whether  his  clay  is  flint 
or  plastic,  I  will  admit  that,  in  chemical 
nomenclature,  it  is  a  point  in  constitu¬ 
ency  of  water  hydration,  and  is  ap¬ 
parently  dependent  upon  their  physical 
structure. 

My  experience  in  testing  clays,  both 
analytic  and  physical  demonstrations  of 
manufactured  products,  particularly 
with  reference  to  vitrified  brick,  that 
most  of  our  best  material,  in  other 
respects,  contains  constituents,  though 
small  in  proportion,  are  often  sufficient 
to  act  as  a  ffux,  and  thus  should  be 
mentioned— in  making,  not  drying  or 
burning — before  the  best  results  are 
attainable.  It  is  generally  known  that 
with  refractory  clays,  we  generally  find 
traces  of  iron  and  potash  present,  and, 
if  asked  the  question,  I  could  hardly 
state  which  is  worse,  though,  in  my 
experience,  I  would  about  as  soon  have 
both  as  one,  in  the  aggregate,  to  contend 
with,  for  it  strikes  me  that  both  present 
can  be  rendered  impotent,  in  so  far  as 
fluxing  is  concerned,  as  either  one,  and 
this  is  about  all  the  harm  they  accom¬ 
plish. 

In  the  manufacture,  when  the  point 
of  vitrifaction  is  barely  reached,  and 
not  carried  beyond,  iron,  of  course,  will 
not  flux  as  bad  as  potash.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  clays  from  all  sections  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  find  iron  much 
more  abundant  than  potash,  conse¬ 


quently  the  former  is  really  a  more 
important  factor  as  an  impurity,  01 
deleterious  element,  rather  in  the  clay 
than  the  latter,  because  we  have  none  of 
it.  As  I  ;told  you  when  you  had  me 
before  your  conventions  on  diverse 
occasions,  this  iron,  as  an  ingredient,  is 
very  imperfectly  understood.  Chemists 
usually  name  three  kinds,  the  simple) 
oxide,  protoxide,  etc.  Nearly  all  fire  clays 
carry  this  sesquioxide,  this  variety  re¬ 
quires  a  much  more  intense  heat  to 
melt  than  does  the  protoxide  when 
combined— it  is  rarely  free— with  the 
clay.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  clay  for  the  manufacture  of 
vitrified  products  is  silica.  In  our  best 
shales,  this  element  is  present  in  an 
extremely  finely  powdered  state,  in  fact, 
as  fine  as  can  be  made  by  any  artificial 
mechanical  methods,  and  the  nearer 
forty  per  cent,  it  is  present,  the  better 
the  clay  for  this  purpose.  Now,  iron 
will  only  combine  with  the  silica  in 
its  protoxide  state,  and,  if  analysis  shows 
this  condition  of  the  iron,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  nature,  it  is  much  easier  to  effect 
the  combination  of  the  silica  with  the 
iron  by  artificial  heat  in  firing.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  more  valuable  the 
shale,  in  other  respects,  the  more  liable 
the  iron  is  to  appear,  in  which  event  the 
principal  question  to  be  determined  by 
the  analyst  is  the  name  of  the  iron  and 
the  proper  prefix  to  the  name. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  both  at 
Memphis  and  Columbus,  we  had  a 
rather  excited  discussion  regarding  the 
iron  and  water  in  clays.  Our  mutual 
friend  Eudaly  being  eternally  on  the 
“off”  side,— but  this  is  a  way  he  has  of 
getting  facts,  and  so  we  will  excuse  him, 
—but  our  friend  Raymond,  of  Dayton, 
settled  the  controversy  at  one  of  these 
places,  by  denominating  the  combined 
moisture,  “Holy  Water,”  and  I  believe  I 
have  inadvertently  written  “Raymond’s 
Holy  Water,”  in  hundreds  of  certificates. 
Now,  this  “Holy  Water,”  of  which  our 
friend  speaks,  occupies  the  same  relative 
position  as  does  some  of  these  irons,  and 
I  wish  he  would  call  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
Holy  Iron,  for  nearly  all  clays  have 
traces;  it  is  a  bad  ingredient  to  have 
'  around  at  burning  time,  for  when  we 
see  all  the  eye  brick  standing  perfect, 
everything  going  along  finely,  just  when 
the  brick  begins  to  show  the  color  of 
vitrifaction  this  sulphate  decomposes, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  fuel,  whatever 
make  of  kiln,  or  whoever  the  burner,  a 


decomposition  arises  producing  a  still 
lower  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  flux,  and  con¬ 
sequently  distortion  is  the  inevitable 
result.  Sometimes,  though  not  generally, 
we  find  iron  present  in  the  form  of  a 
silicate,  in  the  natural  deposit,  this 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  clay,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  in  this  condition,  it  meets 
before  vitrification  is  nearly  reached, 
and  taking  up  the  lime  and  magnesia, 
we  have  indeed  a  fluxed  batch,  and  a 
hard  kiln  to  burn  to  get  even  an 
ordinary  yield  of  ordinary  brick. 

As  the  primary  requisites  of  brick  for 
paving  purposes,  also  the  modus 
operandi  of  manufacture  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  within  my  province,  suffice  it  to 
say,  the  various  city  authorities  have 
prepared  specifications  best  suited  to 
their  requirements  and  tastes,  and  while 
I  can  make  all  demonstrations  to  meet 
them,  none  can  be  presented  that  will 
cover  the  exegencies  of  every  blank  for 
bids.  A  paver  should  be  very  dense  and 
have  a  homeogeneous  structure, — no 
veneer — and  should  absorb  but  very 
little  moisture,  the  less  the  better.  This 
requirement  you  will  find  in  all  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  is  a  very  important  factor. 
No  water,  no  frost;  the  clay  should 
stand  up  well  so  as  to  permit  a  hard 
burn,  but  should  not  be  too  refractory. 
A  low  grade  of  fire  clay  is  no  good  for 
pavers.  The  better  the  fire  clay  the 
worse  paver  it  will  make,  a  fact  that 
should  be  more  generally  known.  As 
stated  before,  the  clay  should  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  silica,  this  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  brick  that  will  withstand  abra¬ 
sion,  which  is  a  much  more  important 
factor  than  compression,  though  some 
manufacturers  place  great  stress  on 
crushing  strength,  but  this  cuts  no 
figure  for  practical  use  by  the  side 
abrasive  resistance.  Most  of  the  shales 
carry  sufficient  iron,  alumina,  to  give 
strength  and  toughness,  and  extraneous 
matters  to  produce  vitrification,  in  fact 
more  contain  too  much  than  too  little. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in 
drying  and  as  near  perfect  crystalization 
produced  as  possible.  Commensurate 
with  the  proportion  and  nature  of  the 
fluxing  material  present,  all  pavers 
should  be  annealed  thoroughly  so  the 
physical  relation  which  ensues  may  be 
so  gradual  as  not  to  “shorten,”  weaken 
tenacity  or  cohesion. 

I  have  just  completed  some  tests  of 
pavers  submitted  in  completion  for 
various  bids  of  a  few  cities,  and  will 
submit  results  so  that  you  may  note 
requirements  and  how  the  results  com¬ 
pare: 
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PHYSICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Mark. 

Size. 

Spalling 
Total  Stress. 

Maximum 
Total  Stress. 

No.  1,020. 

1.985  in.xl. 986  In. 

43.850 

45,440 

No.  1,021. 

1  in.xl  in. 

Intact. 

47,716 

No.  1,022. 

No.  1,023. 

No.  1,024. 

No.  1,025. 

No.  1,026. 

2  in.x2.5  in. 

2  in.xl. 99  in. 

1  in.xl  in.  plus. 

1.999  in.xl. 999  in. 

1  in.xl  in. 

No  Spalling. 

87  420 

No  Spalling. 
69.800 

81.284 

50,092 

91,892 

73,920 

48,500 

90,726 

Remarks. 

Color,  brown;  broke  into  small 
pieces;  powdered. 
Brown;  cracks  parallel 
with  top. 

Reddish  brown;  good  break. 
Slate;  cracks  parallel. 
Drab;  good  fracture. 

Red;  not  thoroughly  vitrified. 
Brown. 


I  am  always  a  gainer  by  “Bro.  Brick’s” 
letters,  and  would  like  him  to  describe 
as  clearly  the  arrangement  of  the  shed 
that  covers  his  hot  floor,  and  his  modus 
oprandi  of  working  his  dryer. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 


The  foregoing  taken  from  ordinary 
run  of  laboratory  work,  will  show  tests 
to  which  all  brick  are  usually  subjected 
on  bids.  In  my  next  I  will  give  some 
further  tests  and  demonstrations  with 
sample  analyses  of  clays  that  show  the 
best  of  results  both  in  physical  demon¬ 
strations  and  actual  use.  Anything  not 
fully  understood,  now  is  the  time  to 
ask-  J.  F.  Elsom. 


A  Voice  From  Utah. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  a  few 
lines  for  the  Clay-Worker  to  let  my 
brickmaking  friends  know  what  we  are 
doing  away  out  in  Utah,  the  land  of 
children  and  Alfalfa.  It  is  claimed  that 
Utah’s  best  crop  is  children.  That  is 
right.  'She  cannot  be  beat  for  children, 
and  we  have  another  good  crop  out 
here.  That  is  brick — the  finest  in  the 
land.  I  am  burning  brick  for  the  An¬ 
derson  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Harrisville, 
four  miles  from  Ogden,  on  the  V.  P.  R. 
R.  I  have  been  making  and  burning 
brick  all  over  the  East  and  West  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  I  must  say  I  have 
never  seen  or  burned  a  better  dry  press 
brick.  They  will  compete  with  any 
press  brick  that  is  made  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  coast.  They  have  a  fine 
Lion  brick  machine,  and  a  four-brick 
Kennedy,  which  they  are  going  to  throw 
out  and  put  in  another  Lion.  They 
have  the  finest  clay  I  have  seen  any¬ 
where  for  making  different  colored 
brick.  They  make  some  eight  or  ten 
different  colors,  all  from  the  same  clay 
bank.  Their  clay  bank  runs  about 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  with  about  two 
feet  of  -black  clay  on  top,  which  makes  a 
fine  red  brick.  The  clay  underneath 
makes  a  white  brick,  which  can’t  be 
beat,  and  by  mixing  the  clay  properly 
we  get  the  different  colors.  We  make  a 
red  brick,  a  white  brick,  and  cream  and 
pink  and  marble  brick,  which  are  fine, 
and  we  make  a  speckled  brick,  which 
beats  anything  I  ever  saw.  It  looks  just 
like  red  granite. 

The  company  have  sale  for  all  they 


can  make.  They  have  good  shipping 
facilities,  and  ship  a  great  many  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  all  west  of  here,  clear  to 
California.  They  have  the  common 
up-draftpclamp  kiln,  which  holds  three 
hundred  thousand ;  fifteen  arches  in  a 
kiln  forty  high  and  forty-two  wide,  and 
dry  them  off  in  four  days  with  cheap 
coal ;  use  no  wood  at  all,  and  burn  in 
eleven  days,  water  smoke  and  all,  with 
85  or  90  tons  of  coal ;  burn  them  hard 
to  the  top,  and  don’t  spoil  three  hun¬ 
dred  brick  in  my  arches.  I  leave  my 
arches  as  straight  as  when  they  are  set. 
Some  old  fogies  think  pressed  brick 
can’t  be  watersmoked  with  coal.  That 
is  all  bosh,  as  may  be  demonstrated 
here.  I  have  burned  in  all  kinds  of 
clay,  and  do  all  my  watersmoking  with 
coal.  I  will  try  to  give  my  brickmaking 
friends  a  history  of  this  part  of  the 
country  and  the  people  in  the  near 
future,  through  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  Hard  Bat. 


To  “R.  Brick”  and  “William.” 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Allow  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Clay-Worker  to  thank  “R.  Brick”  for 
his  explicit  description  of  a  hot  floor 
dryer  in  Clay-Worker  for  March, 
1892. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  I  have  never 
seen  a  hot  floor  dryer  that  had  the 
same,  nor  near  the  same  attention  paid 
to  the  details,  but  I  have  seen  some  on 
the  same  principle,  and  would  unhes¬ 
itatingly  give  the  preference  to  “R. 
Brick’s”  floor,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  of  its  superiority  over,  or  its 
equality  to,  the  properly  arranged  steam 
dryer.  Therefore  my  advice  to  “Will¬ 
iam”  would  be,  test  your  steam  dryer 
thoroughly,  and  I  think  you  will  covet 
nobody’s  hot  floor  dryer. 

I — like  “R.  Brick” — have  no  desire  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  would  much  prefer  it  in  such 
hands  as  Mr.  S.  P.  Crafts  and  his 
Hackensack  adjutant;  they  champion 
a  dryer  that  “ licks  all  creation,”  as  the 
Clay-Worker  readers  well  know. 


It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
woild  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present, 
and  long  for  something  better  in  the 
future.  This  is  the  way  it  is  with  the 
brick  makers  of  this  city,  and  in  fact 
with  the  manufacturers  of  everything 
that  goes  into  and  about  buildings. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  going  on, 
but  we  will  fall  a  few  million  dollars 
behind  last  year’s  work  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity.  Instead  of. building  blocks  of  one 
hundred  houses,  we  are  building  ten, 
and  instead  of  making  contracts  for 
large  amounts  of  material,  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  in  small  quantities.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  but  little  idle  labor,  and 
no  decided  depression  in  the  building 
trades.  House  building  is  being  pushed 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  especially  in  the 
north-eastern  section,  where  land  is  low 
in  price,  and  where  it  is  expected  an 
elevated  road  will  soon  reach,  although 
we  may  possibly  be  disappointed  in 
this.  Philadelphia  is  suffering  for  want 
of  lapid  transit,  and  only  last  week  an 
ordinance  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor, 
which  would  have  given  us  an  electrical 
system  or  roads.  We  have  510  miles  of 
street  car  road  in  this  town,  and  people 
are  so  fond  of  creeping  along  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  behind 
horses  tails  that  they  compelled  the 
Mayor  to  veto  a  measuie  which  would 
have  enabled  the  hustlers  among  us  to 
get  around  quick.  But— so  it  is.  We 
must  get  into  the  crowd  on  the  pave¬ 
ments,  or  else  take  the  streets  for  it. 
Reference  is  made  to  this  point  simply 
to  show  that  suburban  house  building 
has  received,  or  will  receive,  a  set  back. 

If  we  had  a  trolley  system  here,  land  five 
miles  out  would  advance  in  value,  and 
the  brickmakers  would  soon  have  all 
the  work  they  could  do.  The  speed  is 
needed,  the  space  is  wanted,  the  houses 
and  bricks  would  be  wanted,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  wait  a  little  while  longer. 
The  excuse  is  that  we  will  wait  until 
some  storage  battery  is  invented  which 
will  propel  cars  rapidly  and  safely. 

Our  biickmakers  are  all  doing  a  good 
business,  and,  so  far  as  daily  and  weekly 
.  operations  are  concerned,  it  looks  as 
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though  business  was  booming.  The 
yards  are  working  to  full  capacity.  Two 
or  three  companies  are  looking  for  new 
sites.  Some  land  has  recently  been 
purchased  in  the  South-west,  and  in  the 
“neck”  section,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  building  in  these  two  directions.  A 
company  was  organized  not  long  ago 
for  improvement  in  that  section  of  the 
city  on  a  large  scale.  The  granite 
cutter’s  strike  is  interfering  with  the 
prosecution  of  work  on  some  of  om 
buildings.  This  is  the  only  labor  diffi¬ 
culty  we  have  had  this  year 

The  manufacturers  of  brick  machin¬ 
ery  are  having  a  good  deal  of  work  from 
small  concerns  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  and  New  Jersey.  The  clay  work¬ 
ing  interests  are  receiving  the  attention 
of  a  good  many  inventors,  and  some  cf 
their  devices  are  being  introduced  with 
economy  and  advantage,  though  not 
until  after  thorough  experiments  have 
been  made.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
brick  in  this  State  have  had  a  good 
year  so  far,  and  all  of  them,  so  far  as 
our  reports  go,  will  run  full  time  all 
this  year.  There  is  an  active  demand 
at  present  for  sewer  pipe,  and  will  be 
while  the  building  season  lasts.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  machine  manufacturers  report 
a  good  condition  of  trade,  and  excellent 
prospects.  Quaker. 


A  Brickmakers  Log  Book. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Every  vessel  that  goes  off  soundings 
keeps  a  “Log.”  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  good  ship  “Brick”  has  been  be¬ 
yond  sounding  for  the  past  year  or  two. 
The  Captain  respectfully  submits  it  to 
the  underwriters,  the  many  readers  of 
the  Clay-Worker.  Between  the  25th  and 
28tli  of  April  began  to  take  in  stores 
slowly  at  first  as  machinery  and  men 
are  rather  stiff  from  being  idle  so 
long. 

Weather  all  that  could  be  desired; 
yards  damp  ;  brick  do  not  dry  very  well. 
Rain  washed  brick;  looks  squally  in  the 
South;  possibly  a  hod  hoister  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  business  situation;  looks 
as  if  the  good  ship  was  going  to  en¬ 
counter  bad  weather  early  in  the  season. 
All  serene  ;  squall  passed  without  much 
delay ;  molding  when  it  does  not 
rain.  Looks  heavy  and  dark  in  the 
North;  may  not  do  any  damage.  The 
manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  States 
may  feel  the  effect.  Government  agents 
stopping  men  from  coming  to  work  in 
the  yards,  as  they  are  previously  en¬ 


gaged,  so  they  say.  Phew!  What  next. 

If  the  men  in  power  had  looked  the 
matter  over  before  they  acted  they 
would  have  discovered  the  velvet  hand 
of  the  Labor  Union.  The  idea  of  im¬ 
ported  labor.  There  is  not  a  French¬ 
man  in  the  Dominion  but  knows  that 
he  can  get  all  the  work  on  the  yards 
he  wants.  The  august  personage,  the 
Government  official,  takes  a  back  seat. 
Labor  men  disappointed. 

Sun  on  a  strike  for  the  past  three 
days ;  yards  full  of  green  brick. 

Passed  a  ship,  hull  down  ;  looks  like 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Association, 
she  has  not  reported  since  April  6th. 

Spoke  ship,  “Vice  President”  out  of 
supplies;  somewhat  strange;  com¬ 
menced  taking  in  cargo  before  all 
others.  Captain  should  have  started 
more  than  one  yard  before  lie  tele¬ 
graphed,  “Would  wait  orders.”  Showery  ; 
lots  of  washed  brick ;  no  work  on  the 
yards. 

Two  of  our  captains  in  charge  of  their 
yard;  in  the  one  case  with  great  success ; 
in  the  other  if  he  would  employ  a  deep 
“waterpilot”  at  $4.00  a  day,  his  vessel 
would  find  smoother  water.  Possibly 
the  “hand  has  lost  its  cunning,”  if  it 
ever  had  any,  for  burning  brick. 

Got  the  sun  at  meridian  to-day,  but 
found  that  we  were  not  progressing  very 
fast.  Permits  for  new  buildings  com¬ 
ing  out  from  day  to  day  are  but  few  in 
number.  If  but  few  brick  are  made  but 
few  are  required. 

Heavy  thunder  heard  in  the  distance. 
What’s  on  the  carpet  next?  It  looks  as 
if  there  would  be  more  than  a  cap  full 
of  wind  from  the  East. 

Lookout  reports  a  vessel  with  a  new 
number,  seems  to  be  a  stranger.  Hailed 
her  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  it  was 
the  new  ship  “Conneticut  Association.” 
First  voyage  out.  Captain  reports 
things  working  nicely.  Manufacturers 
getting  $7.00  per  M.  for  their  brick, 
with  a  happy  lot  of  brickmakers  in  the 
Nutmeg  State. 

Requested  the  skipper  to  keep  a  lookout, 
as  we  thought  we  had  passed  N.  Y.  and 
N.  J.  Association.  If  he  met  her  to  re¬ 
port  the  success  of  his  new  vessel ;  she 
has  shown  what  can  be  done  when  men 
and  officers  pull  together;  not  as  in  our 
fleet,  where  the  men  in  command  start 
when  it  suits  them,  and  then  want  the 
rest  to  lay  at  the  anchor.  Possibly  by 
the  time  she  is  heard  from  again,  which 
in  all  likelihood  will  be  about  August, 
when  some  of  the  large  manufacturers 
will  want  the  rest  to  curtail  in  the  out 


put.  By  that  time  she  may  require 
some  repairs,  and  it  would  then  be  a 
good  time  to  change  officers. 

A  heavy  easterly  gale  blowing,  which, 
if  reports  are  to  be  believed,  will  have 
a  very  serious  effect  on  the  building 
trade.  As  our  vessel  has  become  used 
to  the  troublesome  waters  of  N.  Y.,  we 
will  keep  full  sail  on  her  even  if  it  hails 
granite. 

More  rain ;  there  are  not  over  four  or 
five  pits  of  smooth  brick  set  as  yet.  The 
only  happy  men  on  the  yards  are  the 
engineers,  as  their  time  goes  on,  rain  or 
no  rain,  mold  or  no  mold. 

Sighted  a  fore  and  aft  vessel  deeply 
loaded,  bear  down  on  her,  and  find  it  is 
the  A.  J.  Williams  with  a  load  of  mold¬ 
ing  sand  from  Hackensack,  consigned 
to  W.  K.  Hammond,  Long  Island. 
Hailed  the  Captain,  asked  him  how 
Billy  is.  “Oh,  he  is  all  right,  he  knows 
where  to  get  good  sand.”  Yes,  Hacken¬ 
sack  has  lots  of  good  molding  sand,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  manufacturers  have 
lots  of  “Sand”  when  it  comes  to  doing 
anything  to  help  the  brick  market. 
They  will  “Rate  A.  1  at  Lloyd’s”  every 
time.  Do  not  need  to  have  a  petition 
circulated  among  them  to  curtail  the 
production  of  brick,  as  two  years  ago 
some  of  them  did  not  sign  but  stopped 
sending  their  vessel  to  New  York  market, 
while  in  other  cases,  there  was  a  simi¬ 
larity  to  a  yatch  race  in  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Herald  was  a  participant. 
The  race  wa3  to  be  around  Long  Island- 
Bennet’s  vessel  was  behind  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Island  He  took  a  short  cut 
through  Plum  Gut  and  thereby  got  in 
the  still  water  of  the  Sound  and  won  the 


race. 

In  the  case  of  the  brick  manufacturer, 
his  vessel  sailed  for  Yonkers  and  was 
found  at  79th  St.,  North  River,  New 
York,  discharging  cargo,  after  agreeing 
to  keep  off  the  market.  When  some 
one  looked  aloft,  there  at  the  mast  head 
was  the  pennant  of  the  Vice  Admiral. 
Consistent,  was  it  not  ?  He  was  court- 
martialed-;  the  blame  was  all  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  of  the  vessel ;  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take. 

During  the  war  the  Government 
bought  a  lot  of  old  whale  ships,  loaded 
them  with  stone  to  sink  them  across 
the  entrance  of  some  of  the  harbors  to 
stop  blockade  runners.  On  their  way  down 
the  coast  a  Yankee  skipper  hailed  them 
and  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  and 
where  bound.  The  last  part  of  the 
reply  fits  the  case  of  our  brick  skipper, 
in  the  opinion  of  all.  It  was  this  “Rat 
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Hole  Fleet,  bound  South,  with  sealed 
orders.” 

For  a  change,  for  two  days  in  success¬ 
ion  we  have  had  a  severe  hail-storm. 

Time  book  of  the  yards  shows  but  six 
days  made  in  two  weeks;  too  much 
rain  ;  a  poor  showing  for  the  men. 

Reports  from  the  market  not  at  all 
encouraging.  Supply  light.  Demand 
lighter  yet.  Prices  about  the  same  as 
last  month,  but  like  the  sword  of  Dam¬ 
ocles,  hanging  by  a  single  hair,  liable  to 
fall  at  any  moment.  Hard  from  $4.50 
to  $5-75;  Pale  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  M. 

Barque  Felter  Bros,  sighted  discharg¬ 
ing  cargo  at  rate  of  30,000  per  day  in 
cars  for  country  market.  Keep  at  it 
boys ;  anything  but  the  N.  Y.  market. 
It  will  be  sometime  before  the  returns 
will  reach  the  pile.  The  syndicate 
would  have  paid,  if  it  had  materialized, 
at  the  present  rate  for  stock. 

Last  fall  I  mentioned  the  retirement 
from  business  of  R.  A.  Vervalen,  long 
and  favorably  known  as  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  the  machine  that 
bears  his  name.  On  the  18th  of  the 
present  month  he  quietly  passed  away 
at  his  home  in  Haverstraw.  He  was 
buried  in  Mount  Repose  Cemetery  of 
that  place.  At  different  times  during 
his  life  he  filled  official  positions.  He 
was  Mayor  of  Haverstraw  several  times, 
and  at  one  time  Postmaster. 

To-day,  May  31st,  it  has  been  clear 
part  of  the  day.  Yesterday  in  the 
afternoon  we  had  quite  a  shower. 
Possibly  after  the  two  conventions  meet, 
the  weather  may  settle.  Certainly  the 
politicians  and  weather  are  both  off. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


day  one  of  them  sent  in  two  kegs  of 
beer  to  the  hands,  and  the  day  follow- 
not  to  be  outdone,  the  other  brew¬ 
ery  did  the  same  thing.  If  this  keeps 
up  Mr.  Ittner  will  be  flooded  with  appli¬ 
cations  for  work.  As  the  beer  was  not 
touched  by  the  hands  until  after  six 
o’clock,  Mr.  Ittner  permitted  the  men  to 
take  it. 


The  Excelsior  Brick  Co.  is  burning 
its  last  kiln.  After  this,  and  what  they 
now  have  on  hand  is  disposed  of,  they 
will  shut  down  completely. 

The  BUnois  Supply  &  Construction 
Co.  were  hampered  by  wet  weather  in 
the  construction  of  their  yard  at  Col¬ 
linsville,  but  they  are  now  hustling 
things  pretty  lively. 


Evens  &  Howard  were  also  delayed 
somewhat  in  the  work  on  the  additions 
to  their  plant.  These  will  probably 
cost  $200,000,  instead  of  $100,000,  the 
original  estimate.  Terra  Cotta. 


USES  OF  BURNT-CLAY  MORTAR  IN 
ITALY. 


other  material  would  hold  together  the 
large  four  and  six-story  apartment 
houses,  which  are  built  entirely  of  small 
ii regular  stones.  It  also  has  unequaled 
wearing  and  resisting  power,  as  the 
extensive  harbor  breakwater  proves. 
This  breakwater  was  built  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  extends  for  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  said  to 
be  as  good  to-day  as  when  first  built. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  lava,  and  for  a 
foot  below  water-mark  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  protect  the  shipping,  of  huge 
blocks  of  small  lava  rubble  liberally 
cemented  with  the  mortar.  The  con. 
stant  wear  and  tear  of  the  sea  for  ten 
years  has  only  damaged  the  cement  in 
insignificant  places,  and  probably  only 
where  there  happened  to  be  an  air-space 
between  the  mortar  and  stones  caused 
by  faulty  construction  of  the  blocks 
Consul  Heath  adds  that  the  more  he 
looks  into  the  matter  the  more  he  is 
convinced  of  the  value  of  this  mortar  as 
an  economic  substitute  for  all  the  high- 
priced  hydraulic  cements  now  used,  and 
that  it  might  well  be  adopted  in  other 
countries  besides  Italy. 


St.  Louis  News  Items. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

At  St.  Louis,  as  at  many  other 
points,  rain  has  interfered  considerably 
with  work  at  the  brickyards  the  past 
month.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any 
clay  in  the  sheds,  and  unless  the  weather 
settles  soon,  brick  will  be  scarce  next 
spring. 

The  Hydraulic  Co.  report  good  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  construction  of  their  new 
yard  at  Menominee,  Wis.,  though  they 
will  hardly  finish  it  in  time  to  be  in  the 
market  this  year. 

An  amusing  thing  occurred  at  An¬ 
thony  Ittner’s  South  St.  Louis  yard  last 
week.  There  are  two  breweries  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  competi¬ 
tion  between  them  is  very  brisk.  One 


The  United  States  Consul  at  Cat¬ 
ania,  in  his  last  report,  says  that 
visitors  at  Catania  invariably  notice  and 
remark  on  the  peculiar  soft  pink  color 
of  all  the  unpainted  buildings.  This 
coloring  is  the  result  of  using  cement  or 
mortar  of  proved  value,  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  burnt  clay.  In  the  frequent 
eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  in  times  past 
great  beds  of  clay  were  covered  and 
buried  from  20  to  200  feet  by.  the  lava 
streams,  with  the  result,  when  the 
eruption  happened  in  the  dry  season,  of 
burning  and  converting  these  clay  beds 
into  a  fine  red  gravel  or  powder.  These 
deposits  are  mined,  and  are  considered 
very  valuable.  The  material,  mixed 
with  a  little  lime  and  the  usual  amount 
of  water,  forms  a  mortar  or  cement 
considered  superior  to  any  other  cement 
for  building  purposes,  and  has  been 
used  in  Catania  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  materials  for  centuries.  Every 
building  in  Catania  is  constructed  of 
lava  liberally  cemented  with  this  mortar. 
In  building,  small  irregular  stones  are 
used,  just  as  they  happen  to  come,  and 
a  smooth  surface  is  afterwards  given  by 
a  thin  coating  of  mortar,  inside  and  out, 
which  can  then  be  divided  by  a  trowel 
to  imitate  blocks  of  stone,  if  desired. 
This  burnt  clay,  with  lime,  makes  a 
very  strong  and  adhesive  mortar ;  no 


•  MEERSCHAUM  IS  A  KIND  OF  CLAY 


Found  Only  In  Turkish  Mines -How 
Pipes  are  often  Spoiled. 


There  is  a  very  general  impression  in 
the  minds  of  smokers  that  the  meersch¬ 
aum  part  of  the  pipe  which  they  treasure 
so  carefully  and  take  so  much  pride  and 
satisfaction  in  “coloring”  is  compressed 
sea  foam.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  German  word  meerschaum 
means,  in  English,  foam  of  the  sea,  but 
its  formation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sea.  It  is  a  kind  of  clay,  comes  out 
of  mines  like  coal,  and  is  found  only 
Turkey.  The  artist  who  carves 
meerschaum  is  required  to  pass  through 
as  severe  a  school  of  apprenticeship 
lasting  from  three  to  ten  years,  as  though 
his  work  were  in  marble.  Meerschaum 
carved  and  in  the  rough  resembles  the 
ordinary  plaster  cast.  The  outlines 
being  complete,  it  is  scraped  with  a 
knife,  filed,  soaked  in  a  preparation,  and 
then  polished  with  a  linen  cloth.  The 
co1  or  of  meerschaum  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quality,  and  ranges  from  pure 
white  to  a  light  yellow  or  bluish  white. 
The  practice  sometimes  indulged  in  by 
smokers  of  soaking  a  meerschaum  in 
hot  water,  milk,  or  steaming  it,  is  alto¬ 
gether  wrong.  It  spoils  the  meerschum 
and  ruins  the  color.— Chicago  Herald. 
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PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 


Schools  of  handicraft,  trade  schools, 
manual  schools,  are  crowding  upon 
the  antiquated  methods,  the  behind 
the  time  methods,  of  our  American 
public  school  system.  The  Americans 
are  behind  the  Scotch,  Germans,  French, 
and  possibly  other  European  countries, 
in  their  educational  work.  In  spite  of 
our  boasted  practicability,  we  are  less 
practical  than  the  sections  of  the  old 
world  which  we  have  mentioned.  This 
does  not  come,  we  would  have  it  under¬ 
stood,  through  superior  intelligence,  but 
rather  through  necessity.  Competition 
is  fierce  in  the  Old  World.  Everything 
that  can  be  done  must  be  done  in  order 
to  add  to  the  resources  of  the  people  of 
the  country. 

With  us,  who  are  living  in  a  rich 
territory,  in  a  section  of  the  world  where 
it  is  easy  to  earn  a  living,  we  find  a  dis¬ 
position  to  he  less  thoughtful,  less 
careful  of  the  future.  We  send  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  school;  they  learn  to  read  and 
write ;  they  learn  arithmetic  and  the  more 
complicated  branches.  Where  we  miss 
it  however,  is  in  that  we  do  not  give  a 
practical  direction  to  the  work  of  the 
mind  and  a  distinct  training  to  the 
work  of  the  hand.  The  general  school 
system  of  our  country  is  behind  the 
trade  organization. 

The  Builders’  Exchanges  of  the 
country  are  all  giving  more  or  less  at¬ 
tention  to  improvements  in  handicraft, 
and  in  time  the  effect  of  this  work  will 


make  itself  felt  with  those  who  have  to 
do  with  the  management  of  public 
schools,  so  that  they  will  either  have  to 
step  down  and  out  or  reform  and  re¬ 
direct  the  present  circumlocution,  time 
wasting  methods  of  our  common  school 
system.  Our  young  men  who  are  with¬ 
out  resources  behind  them,  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  school  in  Older  to 
make  a  living.  The  school  systems  of 
France  and  Germany  teach  young  men 
and  young  woman  how  to  earn  a  living 
as  soon  as  they  leave  school.  They 
teach  them  how  to  use  their  hands  as 
well  as  their  minds.  They  teach  them 
how  to  make  themselves  useful.  These 
schools  are  severely  practical  and  those 
who  have  not  gone  through  them  or 
been  influenced  by  them,  are  in  a  sad 
state.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  these 
young  people  to  keep  out  of  school, 
education  being  compulsory,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  avoid  the  prac¬ 
tical  influences  of  the  technical,  man¬ 
ual,  or  schools  of  handicraft.  Where 
the  mind  is  trained  to  add  to  the  deft¬ 
ness  of  the  hand,  the  raw  material 
which  comes  in  contact  with  that  hand 
or  mind,  is  made  more  valuable  than  by 
■  less  skillful  or  less  intelligent  handling. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  trade  schools  of  this  country 
and  we  shall  hope  in  the  future  to  treat 
upon  the  practical  details  of  their 
organization  with  a  view  of  promoting 
their  good. 


A  BRICK  FAMINE. 


The  City  of  Indianapolis  and  vicinity 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  brick  famine ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  greatest  building  sea¬ 
son  which  we  have  had  for  years,  we  are 
without  the  supply  of  brick.  For  a 
month  or  more  everyday  rains  have 
been  the  rule,  and  as  most  of  our  brick- 
makers  are  without  cover,  the  result  can 
he  readily  imagined.  While  it  is  true 
that  we  have  been  able  to  lay  very  few 
brick,  the  brickmakers  have  been  able 
to  make  even  less.  A  few  days  of  dry 
weather  will  develop  the  fact  that  there 
are  practically  no  brick  to  be  had.  It  is 
the  brickmaker  who  can  supply  the 
market  at  all  times  who  has  the  trade 
at  the  highest  price.  He  makes  the 
best  brick  and  is  always  in  the  market. 
The  open  air  yards  or  those  with  a  few 
sheds  and  no  adequate  protection  from 
the  elements  are  still  common  in  this 
vicinity.  A  few  of  the  yaids  which 
have  sheds  and  protection  for  the  bricks, 
are  realizing  a  very  large  profit  from 


their  products.  Such  men  alone  are 
the  ones  who  make  profits  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  alone  when  business  is  dull, 
but  when  it  is  close.  When  they  have 
to,  they  can  sell  brick  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  any  one,  but  when  the 
market  is  stiff  they  are  able  to  realize 
the  highest  price. 

“To  them  that  hath  it  shall  be  given, 
to  them  that  hath  not  it  shall  be  taken 
away,  even  that  which  he  hath.” 

A  SHORT  SERMON. 

Our  text  reads :  “Hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,”  and  it  may  be  easily  found  by 
anyone  who  looks  for  it.  But  some 
people  never  find  it.  They  come  to, 
“Test  all  things,”  and  stop  reading  to 
put  into  practice  what  they  have  found, 
and  at  once  they  set  about  trying  first 
this  and  then  that,  without  noticing 
that  they  are  told  to  hold  fast  to  a  good 
thing  when  they  have  found  it.  Such 
people  seldom,  if  ever,  succeed  in  any¬ 
thing.  When  boys  they  went  through 
the  orchard  tasting  every  variety  of  fruit 
before  them  until  their  power  of  taste 
was  satiated,  and  then,  out  of  shere  ex¬ 
haustion,  they  had  to  quit,  without 
having  eaten  satisfactorily  a  single  good 
apple.  As  men  we  find  them  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  peddler  of  patent  churns, 
patent  washing  machines  and  patent 
everything  else,  and  their  sheds  and 
workshops  are  cluttered  up  with  the 
relics  of  their  folly.  Some  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  had  proved  useful  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  held  fast  to  good  things 
when  they  found  them,  but  in  the 
hands  of  try-everythings  they  had  been 
failures.  They  listened  to  the  glib 
tongues  of  the  agents  and  solicitors  and 
believed  that  the  new  churn  would  not 
only  churn  itself,  but  would  make 
butter  out  of  skimmed  milk,  and  on  a 
pinch  furnish  the  milk  gratis.  Perhaps 
in  no  line  of  business  is  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  more  frequently  victimized  than 
in  the  line  of  advertising.  The  most 
common  method  of  imposing  upon  the 
inexperienced  business  man  is  in  get¬ 
ting  out  some  bogus  paper  which  is  to 
be  issued  by  the  thousands  and  to  be 
distributed  gratuitously,  or  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  some  new  enterprise  which  is  to 
bound  at  once  into  a  circulation  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  or  so.  The  result  usually  is 
failure,  yet,  nevertheless,  men  of  ex¬ 
perience,  men  who  ought  to  know 
better,  nay,  men  who  do  know  better, 
are  induced  to  patronize  them,  because 
they  are  cheap.  The  wise  advertiser,  he 
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who  knows  a  good  thing  and  holds  fast 
to  it,  always  patronizes  papers  of  estab¬ 
lished  character.  They  know  that  ad¬ 
vertising  schemes  are  nearly  always 
frauds,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  mere 
adventurers,  and  that  papers  that  have 
yet  to  get  their  readers  are  not  the 
papers  through  which  to  reach  buyers. 

It  is  because  our  advertisers  have 
found  the  Clay- Worker  so  good  for 
them  that  they  hold  fast,  and  continue 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year.  And  in  nothing  is  our  text  more 
applicable  than  in  suggesting  to  those 
who  have  profited  by  advertising,  to 
hold  fast  to  advertising.  It  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  let  another  take 
your  business  by  neglecting  the  admoni¬ 
tion  of  our  text,  “Hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.” 


WANTED,  GLAZED  BRICK. 

The  architect  still  complains  of  his 
inability  to  obtain  cheap  glazed  brick. 
From  this  it  may  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  the  expensive  enamel  brick  that 
is  wanted,  but  rather  an  inexpensive 
glazed  brick,  one  that  may  be  used  for 
the  outside  walls  of  foundations,  the  in¬ 
side  walls  of  cellars,  of  courts,  and  other 
places  where  the  brickwork  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  moisture.  The  most 
recent  demand,  said  this  architect,  for 
these  glazed  brick  is  for  use  in  a  stable. 
There  was  a  partition  to  be  built  be¬ 
tween  a  stall-room  and  a  carriage  house. 
The  ammonia  from  a  stall-room  plays 
sad  havoc  with  the  varnish  of  the 
vehicles,  and  nothing  can  be  better  than 
an  impervious  wall  to  prevent  its  ravages. 
“I  am  making  plans  for  a  stable,”  said 
he,  “and  if  I  could  only  lay  my  hands 
on  a  glazed  brick  of  moderate  cost,  I 
would  use  it  not  alone  in  this  partition 
but  also  for  the  stall  linings  in  the  har¬ 
ness  room  and  for  all  of  the  inside  lin¬ 
ings  of  a  cow-stable,  and  when  I  had 
but  finished  I  could  feel  quite  certain 
that  it  was  altogether  a  model  structure. 
Nothing  we  could  come  in  contact  with 
would  be  so  foul  that  water  would  not 
wash  it  off.  A  glazed  brick  would  be 
impervious  and  altogether  satisfactory.” 

Not  long  since  the  architect  referred 
to  had  a  school  house  to  build.  He 
said  that  in  the  halls  and  corridors, 
waiting  rooms,  water  closets,  basement 
play-rooms,  and  in  all  rooms  excepting 
the  school  rooms,  nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  glazed  brick.  Brick  with  a 
gray  crock  glaze  or  even  a  brown  glaze, 


with  the  reflective  qualities  which  these 
have,  the  light  in  the  rooms  and  halls 
would  be  reflected  and  the  result  would 
be  the  best. 

When  we  come  to  consider  these 
matters  as  coming  up  in  everyday  prac¬ 
tice,  of  dwelling  houses,  tenement  build¬ 
ings,  courts,  of  stores,  school  houses, 
stables,  ware  houses  and  all  other  struc¬ 
tures  of  similar  character,  we  can  but 
see  that  if  there  was  a  supply  for  this 
crying  demand,  that  the  field  of  the 
clayworker  would  be  largely  increased. 


"THIS  SEASON’S  LESSON. 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  United 
States  there  has  been  altogether  too 
much  rain  and  too  little  sunshine  this 
season.  The  farmers  are  not  the  only 
sufferers  from  this  unusual  condition  of 
things;  the  brickmakers  have  had  their 
full  share.  Brickmaking  on  open  yards 
is  practically  at  a  stand-still,  entailing 
heavy  losses  on  the  manufacturers,  and 
causing  a  threatened  brick  famine  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities.  Last  year’s 
brick  have  given  out,  and  this  year’s 
brick  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  lesson  has  been  forced  upon 
brickmakers  this  season  that  the  open 
yards  can  no  longer  be  run  at  a  profit. 
The  modern  brick  factory,  with  its 
equipment  of  improved  machinery, 
adapted  to  be  run  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
must  inevitably  supplant  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  open  yard  with  its  slow  and  uncer¬ 
tain  product.  In  a  modern  dry  press  brick 
plant  not  only  the  machinery  but  the 
clay  itself  is  under  cover,  and  the  man 
who  has  the  foresight  to  fill  his  clay-shed 
by  October  or  November  can  run  con¬ 
tinuously  until  the  following  June  if 
he  so  desires.  He  is  a  lucky  man  this 
Spring  who  has  had  a  full  clay-shed  and 
a  reliable  brick  press.  Even  Chicago  is 
threatened  with  a  brick  famine,  and  in 
some  localities  the  price  of  brick  is 
advancing  steadily  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  M.  per  day. 

The  twenty-seven  rainy  days  in  May, 
just  passed,  should  not  fail  to  bring 
their  lesson  home  to  the  old-fashioned 
brickmakers,  and  also  to  the  man  just 
embarking  in  the  business.  The  day 
of  the  open  brickyard  and  the  old  style 
methods  and  machinery  is  passed. 
Evolution  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
it  has  reached  the  brickyard.  To  insure 
profits  nowadays,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  modern  dry  clay  plant, 
equipped  with  the  most  improved  ma¬ 


chinery,  which  will  run  without  break¬ 
downs,  stoppages  or  delays  from  any 
cause. 


GIVE  THE  LEFT  HAND  A  CHANCE. 

Many  a  boy  has  grown  to  maturity 
comparatively  helpless,  because  the  un¬ 
wise  parent  never  put  any  thing  upon 
him.  The  older  brother,  having  the 
hang  of  things,  was  expected  to  do 
everything,  even  to  helping  the  younger 
in  things  he  could  learn  to  do  if  put  at 
it.  If  the  older  brother  dies  the  younger 
brother  is  put  at  work,  and  he  soon 
develops  possibilities  not  dreamed  of 
before.  Just  so  with  the  left  hand.  We 
would  not  like  to  do  without  it,  yet  there 
is  very  little  we  can  do  with  it,  simply 
because  we  have  not  put  it  into  exer¬ 
cise,  so  that  it  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as 
only  an  assistant  in  emergencies.  We 
not  only  do  not  expect  anything  from 
it,  but  in  many  instances  we  refuse  to 
let  it  follow  nature  and  take  the  lead. 
This  is  all  wrong.  If  the  right  hand  is 
missing  from  any  cause  we  soon  learn 
to  utilize  the  left,  and  find  it  capable, 
of  everything  the  right  usually  does. 
Give  the  left  hand  a  chance,  not  only 
when  a  physical  construction  naturally 
makes  it  the  leader,  but  develop  it  by 
education,  even  against  its  inclination 
at  first.  We  want  handy  men,  and  no 
man  is  truly  handy  with  but  one  hand 
educated.  It  may  require  patience  and 
perseverance,  but  these  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  good  left  hand. 


SUNSHINE. 

Sunshine  is  a  good  thing  for  brick¬ 
making;  indeed,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  it,  but  it  is  just  as  good  for  brick¬ 
makers.  Somber  days  are  the  dread  of 
the  yard,  but  somber  men  are  more  to 
be  dreaded,  whether  t  hey  be  employers 
or  the  employed.  Get  up  right  end 
foremost  every  morning,  and  let  the 
sunshine  into  your  chamber,  and  then 
open  the  chambers  of  your  heart  and 
let  sunshine  into  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
sunshine  without;  don’t  keep  it  out  of 
your  chamber  by  blinds  or  curtains,  and 
you  will  sleep  better  when  night  comes; 
and  there  is  moral  sunshine  ready  to 
enter  your  heart  if  you  will  not  curtain 
it  with  gloomy  thoughts  and  gloomy 
forebodings.  Let  it  in.  Look  upon  the 
sunny  side  of  everything,  for  there  is  a 
sunny  side  to  everything,  and  you  will 
eat  better,  sleep  better  and  make  better 
brick,  as  well  as  a  better  husband,  a 
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better  father,  a  better  brother,  a  better 
employer  and  a  better  employe.  Com¬ 
mend  us  to  the  little  boy,  whose  loud 
laugh  tells  of  sunshine  within,  but  he  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  man  whose 
sunshiny  heart  is  forever  overflow¬ 
ing  with  kind  words  and  even  boister¬ 
ous  laughter.  Cultivate  sunshine  with¬ 
in  and  it  will  shine  without;  or  rather  ' 
let  the  sunshine  that  is  abundant  with¬ 
out  find  a  ready  entrance  within,  and  it 
will  speak  for  itself. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Brick  for  Street  Pavements  is  the 
title  of  a  little  book  recently  published 
by  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 
Price,  50  cents.  It  contains  an  account 
of  tests  made  of  bricks  and  paving 
blocks,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  street 
pavements,  and  the  methods  of  con¬ 
structing  them  by,  M.  D.  Burke,  a  well 
known  civil  engineer.  Those  of  our 
readers  desiring  a  copy,  can  obtain  it  by 
applying  to  the  publishers  as  above. 

Plain  Facts  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Somerset  & 
Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co.,  Somerset,  Mass., 
which  deals  with  Johnson’s  patent 
economical  kiln  for  burning  brick  of  all 
kinds  and  other  clay  products.  Copy 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  write  them. 

A  Treatise  on  Tile  Drainage  and 
irrigation  has  been  published  by  the 
Amboy  (Ind.)  Tile  &  Brick  Works.  It 
contains  a  brief  history  of  farm  drain¬ 
age  and  considerable  other  interesting 
matter  bearing  on  that  subject. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  is  the  subject 
of  a  twelve-page  pamphlet  just  issued 
by  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby, 
Ohio.  Copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  will  write  them,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

The  Coleman  Monitor  Dryer  is  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  a  hand¬ 
some  manner  in  a  catalogue  issued  by 
the  Jennings  Machine  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Monitor  is  the  invention  of 
Wm.  H.  Coleman,  formerly  of  Chicago. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  rapid  and 
economical  of  steam  dryers.  Its  many 
advantages  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
catalogue,  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed 
to  anyone  applying  for  it. 

Graphite  Productions,  a  forty-page 
pamphlet,  is  published  by  the  Jos.  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  describing  their  various  pro¬ 


ductions,  which  include  Dixon  s  Graph¬ 
ite  Grease,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the 
best  lubricant  known  to  science,  Dixon’s 
Graphite  Paint,  especially  suited  for  use 
on  smoke-stacks,  boiler  fronts  and  other 
iron  work;  Dixon’s  Traction  Belt  Diess- 
ing  and  Leather  Preservative,  Dixon  s 
crucibles,  pencils,  etc.  The  list  is  too 
long  for  enumeration  here.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  may 
inform  themselves  by  writing  for  a 
catalogue. 

The  Coaldale  (Ala.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.  has  favored  us  with  their  pocket 
catalogue  of  ornamental  and  pressed 
brick  made  by  them.  They  also  manu¬ 
facture  fire  brick  and  coke  oven  blocks. 

The  Wabash  Line.  We  are  indebted 
to  G.  D.  Maxfield,  D.  P.  A.,  at  Indiana¬ 
polis,  of  this  famous  railroad,  for  a  copy 
of  an  elegantly  printed  pamphlet  giving 
an  account  of  a  trip  recently  made  by  a 
special  tram,  which  was  run  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  St.  Louis  for  the  Lillian  Russell 
Opera  Co.  The  distance,  286  miles,  was 
made  in  six  hours,  and  at  some  points  a 
wonderful  speed  was  attained.  For 
instance,  the  run  from  Bement  to  Deca¬ 
tur  (21  miles),  was  made  in  seventeen 
minutes.  On  the  front  or  title  page  of 
the  pamphlet  appears  a  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  of  the  fair  Lillian;  then  follows  an 
autograph  letter  bearing  her  signature, 
thanking  Mr.  F.  Chandler,  G.  P.  A.  at 
St.  Louis,  for  the  splendid  service  ren¬ 
dered.  The  balance  of  the  pamphlet  is 
devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  train/ 
which  consisted  of  five  cars,  including  a 
diner.  One  particular  feature  that  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention  is  a  photograph  of 
the  monster  locomotive  used.  It  is  one 
of  several  that  the  Wabash  is  now  using 
on  their  “Banner  Route”  between  Chica¬ 
go  and  St.  Louis.  They  are  superb  ma¬ 
chines,  and  were  built  entirely  by 
Wabash  employes  at  the  Wabash  shops, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  are  claimed  to  be 
the  most  perfect,  fastest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  engines  in  the  country.  They 
weigh  89  tons  each,  and  are  capable  of 
making  and  sustaining  a  speed  of  eighty 
miles  an  hour.  With  such  powerful 
engines  it  is  little  wonder  that  Wkbash 
fast  trains  between  the  two  cities  named 
have  gained  the  reputation  among  trav¬ 
elers  of  being  always  on  time. 


If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc.,”  columns. 


A  MARKED  CONTRAST. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe, 
says  Chas.  Kendall  Adams  in  GoodRoads, 
there  is  nothing  more  impressive  than 
the  general  excellence  of  the  roads. 
Their  climate  is  more  rainy  than  ours, 
and  their  roads,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  would  probably  be  even  worse 
than  those  usually  met  with  in  America. 
But  in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Switzerland,  everywhere  one 
goes,  the  excellence  of  the  roads  is  a 
constant  source  of  surprise  to  one 
visiting  those  countries.  During  the 
last  Summer  it  was  my  fortune  to  take 
a  long  drive  in  the  Alps.  The  party 
was  made  up  of  six  persons.  A  coach 
was  employed  for  the  whole  trip.  We 
were  thirty-three  days  in  the  coach 
and  during  that  time  we  went  over  four 
of  the  great  passes  and  traveled  nearly 
a  thousand  miles.  But  the  matter  of 
chief  significance  to  those  interested  in 
good  roads  is  the  fact  that,  although  we 
drove  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  a 
day  for  more  than  a  month  in  these 
mountainous  regions,  the  whole  trip 
was  done  with  one  team  of  horses.  No 
change  was  made,  and  none  was  needed. 
More  than  that,  it  was  our  opinion  that 
the  horses  were  in  better  condition  at 
the  end  of  August  than  they  had  been 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  a  little 
after  the  middl'e  of  J uly.  Could  there 

be  any  more  significant  commentary  on 
the  quality  of  the  roads?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  a  team  of  horses  in 
Midsummer  in  America  which  had  been 
driven  over  mountain  roads  at  the  rate  of 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  a  day  for 
six  days  in  a  week  ? 


IS  IT  A  MATTER  OF  POLITICS? 

It  isn’t  “The  Chinese  must  go,”  but 
“The  Chinese  mustn’t  come,”  if  Congress 
can  prevent  it.  Well,  that  serves  him 
right.  In  the  first  place,  lie  had  no 
business  being  born  at  all,  and  secondly 
and  chiefly,  lie  has  no  business  to  be 
born  in  China.  But  that  isn’t  the  worst 
of  it.  When  he  gets  here  he  is  so 
utterly  lost  to  the  chief  end  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  that  he  never  votes.  If  lie  would 
rush  to  the  poles  like  the  Italians  and 
Russians  and  the  Poles  do,  or  if  he 
joined  the  Anarchists  and  threw  dyna¬ 
mite  bombs  into  public  meetings,  or  set 
fire  to  buildings  and  clamored  for  bread 
or  blood  without  working  for  the  bread, 
there  would  be  some  chance  for  him. 
But  he  never  votes.  That  is  an  unpar- 
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donable  sin  in  America.  And  then  he 
works  cheap  if  he  cannot  get  dear  work 
to  do,  and  he  manages  to  live  within 
his  means;  and  he  has  no  idea  what 
dynamite  is  made  of  or  what  it  is  good 
for,  hence  he  must  not  come  to  this 
land  of  free  lances  and  cheap  citizen¬ 
ship,  while  our  gates  are  wide  open  for 
everybody  else  who  has  money  enough 
to  pay  passage  over  the  seas  and  board 
until  the  next  election. 


THE  END  OP  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Nearly  every  man,  whether  he  is  in 
the  brick  business,  or  any  other  business, 
has  a  son  or  daughter  or  a  friend,  who  is 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
graduating  exercises  of  our  high  schools, 
academies  and  colleges.  It  is  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  some  of  us  to  look  lightly  upon 
these  exercises.  We  see  the  hope  that 
is  expressed,  the  high  view  of  life  which 
is  taken  by  these  young  men  and  women 
and  some  of  us  are  disposed  to  smile  at 
them  and  say  that  it  is  altogether  ideal 
and  unreal,  and  that  they  are  dreams 
which  will  not  be  realized.  Now  this  is 
all  wrong.  If  we  look  squarely  at  it, 
take  a  rational  view  of  the  subject,  see 
these  bright  interesting,  clear  skinned 
people,  hear  what  they  say,  we  can  read¬ 
ily  understand  that  their  principles  are 
all  right,  all  true,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  wrong.  There  is  enough  of 
high  thought  and  good  principle,  splen¬ 
did  ideals  of  high  and  right  living  ex¬ 
pressed  during  the  graduating  exercises 
of  any  high  school,  academy  or  college, 
to  move  the  world,  and  the  only  regret 
that  we  have  in  connection  therewith, 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  who  start  out 
with  such  bright  promises,  such  high 
hopes,  when  they  get  out  into  the  world 
and  mix  with  the  people  and  see  the 
common  successes  which  come  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  that  they  dropdown 
with  them,  neglect  good  principles  and 
in  time  become  but  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  very  common  existence.  There  is 
cause  for  sorrow  in  all  this  when  we 
realize  that  if  these  young  men  and 
women  who  leave  their  schools  to  go 
into  the  world,  full  of  the  hope  that 
they  express  and  of  the  high  ideals  that 
they  feel,  could  but  cling  to  their  senti¬ 
ments,  put  them  into  everyday  practice, 
put  them  into  the  brickyards,  the  shops 
and  the  homes,  carry  them  into  the 
everyday  life  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
children ;  if  they  could  but  do 
this,  the  world  would  soon  move  to  a 
high  plane,  we  would  all  have  less  to 
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fear  from  the  adverse  movement  of 
things.  If  one  wants  to  get  a  bright 
view  of  life,  see  what  real  hope  means, 
and  how  little  discouragement  is  felt  by 
the  graduates,  let  him  attend  a  school 
commencement.  Let  the  brickmaker 
go  there  with  his  daughter  or  his  son, 
hear  what  they  say,  and  if  he  has  only 
a  little  hope  and  a  little  confidence  in 
human  nature,  he  will  come  away  alto¬ 
gether  refreshed  and  consequently  en¬ 
couraged  with  respect  to  his  own  living 
and  the  years  which  remain  to  him. 


JOHN  McCAIN  SANDBAGGED. 

While  on  his  way  home  at  10:30  p.  m., 
May  17th,  John  McCain,  the  well  known 
brick  manufacturer  of  Denver,  was 
way-laid  by  thieves,  who  tried  to  “slug” 
him. 

The  blow  aimed  at  his  head  landed 
on  his  neck  and  failed  to  stun  him  as 
expected.  In  falling  Mr.  McCain  threw 
himself  on  the  side  where  his  pocket- 
book  was.  He  also  held  his  watch  in 
his  hand. 

Before  the  footpads  had  time  to  go 
through  his  pockets  a  number  of  people 
coming  from  the  theater  heard  his  cries 
and  rushed  to  his  assistance. 

Mr.  McCain  held  on  to  his  watch,  and 
the  chain  breaking  he  saved  it. 

Father  McCain  should  heed  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  old  song :  “Remember  and 
be  home  ’ere  the  clock  strikes  nine.” 


A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

To  Brickmakers  : — A  large  proportion 
of  those  who  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
dry  pressed  brick  do  so  without  any 
adequate  knowledge  as  to  the  condition 
their  clay  should  be  put  in,  the  proper 
machinery  to  use  for  putting  it  in  that 
condition,  and  the  best  and  most  econ¬ 
omical  arrangement  of  their  plants. 
The  result  too  often  is,  that  expensive 
machinery  is  put  in,  which  has  to  be 
afterward  thrown  aside  and  replaced  by 
something  better  adapted  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  clay  ;  or  a  plant  has  to  be  entirely 
re-arranged  in  order  to  be  conveniently 
and  economically  operated.  This  causes 
unnecessary  expense  and  serious  delays. 

All  these  matters  have  had  careful 
study  by  us.  The  -practical  experience 
gained  in  starting  and  operating  more 
than  200  brick  plants  on  all  known 
brickmaking  materials,  enables  us  to 
know  just  what  is  required  for  putting 
any  particular  clay  into  proper  condition 
at  the  least  expense  to  our  customer  ; 
and  also  the  best  and  most  economical 


arrangement  for  the  brick  plant  itself. 
We  freely  give  our  own  customers  the 
benefit  of  this  experience.  Like  educa¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  purchased,  it 
can  only  be  learned.  Without 
the  proper  instructions,  however,  this 
education  will  cost  a  brickmaker  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars,  as  it  has  us.  We  are 
therefore  prepared  to  make  plans  for 
our  customers,  and  specifications  of  just 
what  is  required  to  insure  success  from 
the  beginning;  thus  saving  them  the 
expense,  loss  and  delays  attending  upon 
the  mistakes  of  the  inexperienced.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  high-priced  teacher,  and 
the  wise  man  is  he  who  lets  others  pay 
for  the  lessonsand  profits  himself  by  the 
the  results.  [See  ads.  on  pages  636-687.] 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  lists  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sew- 
er  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

474,807  and  575,433.  Brick  kiln.  Max 
A.  Th.  Boehncke,  Centinela,  Cal. 
474,022.  Brick  kiln.  Stephen  J.  Plant, 
Momence,  Ill. 

475,234.  Pavement.  John  A.  Chanler, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

475,237.  Brick  kiln.  .William  Crum- 
lic,  Decatur,  Ill. 

475,267.  Brick  kiln.  Anton  Dimpel, 
Munich,  Germany. 

475,483.  Clay  reducer.  Walfrid  Burk- 
man,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

475,915.  Process  of  preparing  clay. 

^Phineas  Arnold,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 
475,924.  Paving  block.  Stephen  Bre- 
den  and  James  Sheldan,  Franklin, 
Pa. 

476,438.  Screen  for  clay,  ores,  etc. 

Eugene  A.  Austin,  Boulder,  Colo. 
476,627.  Tile  or  brick  cutter.  E.  M. 

Freese,  Galion,  Ohio. 

476,705.  Brick  machine.  William  C. 
Vannelan,  Anderson,  Ind. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE  NEW  SERVICE 

The  Burlington  Route  is  the  best 
railroad  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Deadwood,  Omaha  and  Denver.  Through 
Sleeping  Cars,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco 
via  Denver,  Leadville,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Ogden ;  also  one  Chicago  to  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D.  All  its  trains  are  equipped 
with  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars,  Standard 
Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  and  meals  are 
served  in  Burlington  Route  Dining 
Cars.  If  you  are  going  west,  take  the 

BEST  LINE. 
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ST.  LOUIS  iW  BELLEVILLE  PRESSED  BHD  ORHUUIEHTUL  BRISK. 

AIDDHESS  : 

Anthony  Ittner,  Builders  Exchange,  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Works,  California  Avenue  Belleville  Works,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  near 
and  Sidney  Street.  Belleville,  Ill. 

pine  Press  Brick,  10,000,000)  Total  Yearly 
Ornamental  “  2,000,000  4 

Common  Press  “  x 5,000,000 )  27,000,000. 

Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation. 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red, 
equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country.  ... 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  111 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  110  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  worn  as  to 
mar  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  brick. 

We  also  have  a  Patf.nt  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clay  loose  and  flaky,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homogeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 

without  breaking.  .  ,  _  ,  .  TT  ■  *  j 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  in  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con- 

tiUlThe  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  for  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif: 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  w#  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  for 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly,  EvANg  &  Tombs 

We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
without  material  damage. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won- 
I  derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay— the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  • 
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The  Columbian 
Re-Press  you  placed  in  the 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
rHyndman  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent. 
Silica).  We  have  used  a  great 
number  of  presses,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  the  only  one  that  will  handle 
these  brick  carefully  and  exert  the 
necessary  amount  of  pressure.  We 
now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works , 
Hyndman ,  Pa. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  dr5  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan,  Ohio. 


Jl?e 


Columbia!?, 

mas 

The  only  Pouier  Re-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces ;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re  press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O. 


I  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re  Press 
^could  be  constructed  to  handle' 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington ,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Press 
is  doing  its  work  nicely.  I 
will  certainly  use  three  or  four 
more,  for  which  I  will  send  you 
an  order  Monday  to  be  filled  at 
once.  You  can  see  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  press. 

J.  J.  Iloblitzell, 

Keystone  Junction,  Pa. 


Columbian 
Press  running 

1/  very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  Works , 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
,  with  your  Columbian 
(  Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 
IVm.  McReynolds  &  Son, 
Cleveland ,  O. 


Is  built  upon  scientific  principles.  It  embraces  new 
and  living  ideas. 

It  is  neither  a  re-build  of  a  Dry -  Press,  nor  a  resurec- 
tion  of  a  discarded  English  Press.  STRICTLY 
A  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PRESS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  in  daily  use.  Reference  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  yards  of  the  United  States. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
'in  our  works,  re-pressing’ 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni-1 
form  thickness.  We 
1  press  brick  when  they 
(are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
I  unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 

/ ndia  napolis, 

Ind. 


Your 

rPower  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
'  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  j 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Crick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
^Vitrified  paving  brick^ 
were  pressed  on  your’ 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland . 

W.  Yu. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Hubbard,  O.,  is  to  have  a  brickyard.  - 

A  brick  plant  is  being  erected  at 
Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Clifford  Simpson  will  operate  a  brick 
yard  near  Riversdale,  N.  C. 

The  Orange Durg  (S.  C.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Company  lias  been  chartered. 

Henry  F.  Hall  and  others  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  large  brick  plant  at  Rome,  Ga. 

The  East  Liverpool  (0.)  Pottery  Co. 
has  been  incorporated.  Capital  $60,001 . 

The  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.  show  a 
handsome  array  of  references  on  page 
650. 

The  Mexico  (Mo.)  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  works  were  burned  May  27.  Loss 
$50,000. 

The  King  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland 
Me.,  has  been  organized.  Capital, 
$50,000. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Tile  &  Brick  Co. 
will  erect  a  tile  and  brick  factory  near 
that  city. 

J.  H.  Collins  and  H.  H.  Hilton  will 
build  brick  and  tile  works  near  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

The  Childs  &  Sons  Brick  Co.,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  has  been  incorporated.  Capi¬ 
tal,  $200,000. 

The  East  Kingston  (N.  H.)  Brick  Co. 
has  been  organized  and  will  operate 
two  yards  there  this  season. 

A  new  brick  plant  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished  at  Athens,  O.,  and  now  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  start  another  company. 

John  P.  Smith, Hartwell,  Ga.,is  thinking 
of  embarking  in  the  brick  business  and 
wants  catalogues  of  machinery,  etc. 

The  Yale  Brick  Company  has  been 
organized,  and  will  erect  large  works 
near  Berlin,  Conn.  Capital,  $100,000. 

The  pottery  of  McDevitt  &  Moore, 
near  East  Liverpool,  O.,  was  visited  by 
a  $15,000  blaze  Sunday,  May  15.  Little 
insurance. 

The  Ridgeway  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  by  W.  A.  Peeples, 
J.  A.  Rensman,  W.  Smith  and  others. 
Capital,  $13,000. 

An  extensive  bank  of  excellent  clay 
has  been  located  near  La  Prairie,  Minn., 
and  a  brick  factory  will  probably  be 
established  there. 

Wm.  G.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  New  York 
and  Brussells,  Ill.,  died  at  his  home  m 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  the  first  inst. 

The  sewer-pipe  works  of  Robinson 
Bros.  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  were  partially 
burned  June  7.  Loss  nearly  $100,000. 
The  works  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  striking  brickmakers  of  Toronto, 
Ont.,  after  lying  idle  nearly  two  months, 
have  given  up  the  fight  and  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  their  employers. 


David  Fisher,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,who 
founded  the  extensive  brick  works  now 
conducted  by  Sayre  &  Fisher,  at  Sayre- 
ville,  died  at  his  home  May  19,  aged  /3 
years. 

Richard  A.  Yervalen,  the  inventor  of 
the  brick  machine  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  for  many  years  has 
been  in  general  use  in  New  England, 
died  at  his  home  in  Haverstraw,May  19. 

The  Washacum  Pottery  Co.,  Sterling, 
Mass,,  has  been  incorporated.  Capital, 
$5,000.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Arthur  P.  Rugg,  of  Worcester;  treas¬ 
urer  and  manager,  E.  H.  Collidge, 
Sterling. 

A  large  tract  of  fine  fire  clay,  located 
near  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  has  been  pui- 
chased  by  Messrs.  Fredericks,  Monroe  & 
Co.,  Boyd  C.  Tacker  and  J.  G.  Calvert, 
and  an  extensive  manufactory  will  be 
established  there. 

The  large  plant  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Bakersville,  N.  J.,  which  was  recently 
sold  at  a  receivers  sale,  is  to  be  operated 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City 
capitalists  who  purchased  the  plant. 

The  boiler  in  Kinzie  &  Coughill’s  tile 
works,  near  Idaville,  Ind.,  exploded 
June  6,  killing  Jas.  Cougliill  and  three 
workmen.  The  works  were  damaged 
$5,000.  Cause  of  explosion,  turning 
water  into  an  empty  boiler  after  fire  had 
been  started. 

The  Leff'el  Water  Wheel  and  Engine 
Co.  of  Springfield,  O.,  writes  that,  finding 
that  too  long  a  name  for  convenient 
business  use,  they  have  adopted  the 
name  of  the  president  and  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  W.  C.  Leffel  Co.  This 
is  a  good  move.  We  know  of  several 
firms  who  could  follow  the  example  to 
very  good  advantage.  A  long  business 
title  is  a  vexation. 

The  building  season  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  bids  fair  to  be  very  active,  and  the 
brickmakers  in  that  vicinity  are  glad  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  better  market 
than  has  prevailed  for  a  few  years  past. 
The  Kansas  Trip  Hammer  Brick  Co.  will 
double  their  capacity  by  putting  in 
additional  machinery.  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  is  also  having  a  building  boom. 

A  subscriber  at  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
writes  that  the  outlook  for  business  is 
better  there  than  had  been  expected. 
The  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable. 
It  has  rained  nearly  every  day  for  the 
past  month.  Just  got  started  making 
brick,  May  25th.  The  season  will  be 
short,  so  they  are  thinking  of  putting 
in  another  machine. 

Our  correspondent  at  Philadelphia 
writes  that  the  threatened  brick  strike 
has  “petered  out,”  at  least  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  it  for  some  time.  The 
granite  strike  is  still  on,  and  has  grown 
more  complicated  by  the  stone  masons 
backing  the  granite  cutters.  A  canvass 
of  the  trade  shows  that  bricks  are  in 
demand  and  stock  in  yards  low,  with 
an  inclination  towards  better  prices. 


Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The 
putting  in  of  new  machinery  of  large 
capacity  will  leave  them  with  small 
machines  and  appliances  that  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  new, 
which  may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a 
small  “ad”  in  our  “For  Sale,  Wanted, 
Etc.,”  columns. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  John  Porter 
Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  for  a  box 
of  paving  brick.  If  they  are  true  sam¬ 
ples  of  what  the  Company  are  turning 
out,  and  we  believe  they  are,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  their  pavers,  for  they 
are  exceptionally  fine  brick.  We  verily 
believe  that  a  street  paved  with  them 
would  stand  almost  any  traffic  for  many 
years  without  injury. 

Saturday  evening,  June  6,  the  works 
of  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  O., 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  $12,000, 
covered  by  insurance.  The  disaster  is 
especially  discouraging  to  Messrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  &  Co.,  for  they  were  overrun  with 
business,  having  run  both  a  day  and 
night  force  for  some  months  past.  The 
factory  will  be  rebuilt  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  they  hope  to  resume  work 
in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

W.  A.  Wilford,  superintendent  of  the 
brick  works  of  John  Hickson  &  Co.,  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  writes  that  they  are 
barely  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
their  brick,  and  will  probably  put  in 
additional  stifl  clay  or  dry  prtss  ma¬ 
chinery  and  erect  down  draft  kilns. 
Their  clay  is  very  good  but  hard  to 
burn  in  up  draft  kilns.  They  are  now 
making  30,000  a  day  on  a  Quaker 
Machine. 

W.  H.  Palmer,  formerly  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  writes  that  he  has  taken .  a 
position  with  the  Socorro,  N.  M.,  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  as  superintendent  and  is 
building  quite  a  large  plant  for  them. 
They  have  a  very  fine  fire  clay  which 
makes  a  good  brick,  much  superior  to 
anything  manufactured  in  Colorado. 
They  also  have  a  building  brick  clay 
(shale)  that  makes  as  fine  pressed  brick 
as  are  made  either  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  thinks. 

The  Bell  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Durango, 
Colo.,  are  much  elated  at  their  success 
in  manufacturing  pressed  brick  by  the 
dry  press  process.  They  erected  a  new 
plant  this  season  putting  in  a  Lion 
Press  and  a  complete  line  of  machinery 
from  the  St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine 
Works.  Recently  they  had  their  brick 
tested  in  connection  with  a  test  of 
Colorado  sandstone  and  the  brick  proved 
the  strongest.  They  are  making  25 
thousand  brick  a  day,  but  will  probably 
have  to  put  in  another  machine  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

A.  S.  Hayden,  Milan,  Mich.,  writes 
that  he  is  about  to  embark  in  the  brick 
business  at  that  place,  will  build  a  plant 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  35,000.  Has  an 
excellent  quality  of  clay  and  will  have 
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fine  shipping  facilities.  Switches  from 
two  Railroads  will  run  into  the  yard. 
Will  also  make  drain  tile,  for  which 
there  is  a  large  demand.  He  closes  by 
saying :  “What  I  want  most  is  a  good 
biickmaker  to  superintend  the  burning. 
With  such  a  man  and  the  Olay-Worker 
for  company  and  instruction  I’m  sure 
I’ll  get  along  nicely.” 

F.  P.  Halsey,  vice  president  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Paving  Brick  Co.,  writes 
that  his  company  is  now  making  an 
average  of  35,000  brick  every  day  using 
a  “C.  C.  D”  Chambers  machine.  “Our 
clay  is  wet,”  he  adds,  “we  are  working 
at  a  disadvantage.  Next  week  I  am 
going  to  reset  the  knives  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  when  I  expect  to  make  45,000  to 
50,000  a  day.”  As  the  machine  was  put 
in  under  a  guarantee  to  make  25,000 
brick  a  day  it  is  little  wonder  that 
Mr.  Halsey  is  well  pleased  with  it. 

The  Mimico  (Can.)  Sewer-Pipe  and 
Brick  Manufacturing  Co.  (Limited)  has 
lecently  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  sewer-pipe,  land  tile, 
building  blocks  and  clay  goods  generally. 
The  company  have  secured  20  acres  of 
first-class  clay  land  on  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,.  6  miles  from 
Toronto.  The  situation  is  first-class,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large 
market.  The  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 
The  officers  are  James  Burns,  president; 
Richard  West,  vice  president;  M.  Ryan, 
treasurer;  Thos.  Kennedy,  secretary 
and  managing  director. 

Evens  &  Howard  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
have  commenced  extensive  and  costly 
improvements  and  additions  to  their 
Sewer-Pipe  and  Fire  Brick  Plant,  which 
is  already  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  improvements  will  con¬ 
sist  of  thirty  30  feet  round  kilns,  new 
steam  plant,  six  hundred  horse  power, 
new  Corliss  engine  about  four  hundred 
horse  power,  with  substantial  brick 
buildings  and  all  other  appliances  in 
proportion.  They  have  just  completed 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  attractive 
city  offices,  made  of  their  own  products, 
and  are  prepared  to  supply  material  for 
fronts  of  the  finest  buildings. 

The  Clay  Shingle  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  just  closed  an  agreement  with 
the  Garden  City  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  to  manufacture  the  Fire  Clay 
Roofing  Tile  for  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  works  will  be  at  Ottawa, 
Ill.,  where  the  Company  has  purchased 
a  large  body  of  land  with  a  variety  of 
the  best  fire  and  plastic  clays.  The 
buildings  have  been  contracted  for,  and 
are  now  under  way.  They  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  250  horse  power  boiler,  and 
125  horse  power  engine,  with  others  of 
the  best  clayworking  machinery.  They 
expect  to  have  their  works  in  runing 
order  by  the  first  of  September,  and  will 
do  a  large  business  in  Terra  Cotta  Tile 
and  other  branches  of  clay  industries. 

In  an  extended  notice  of  the  Bonnot 
Company  of  Canton,  O.,  the  News  Demo¬ 
crat  of  that  city  says  that  that  Company 


is  very  busy  filling  orders  for  daywork - 
ing  machinery,  and  adds  that  Mr. 
Augustus  Bonnot,  who  has  invented  and 
designed  the  most  of  their  excellent  line 
of  clayworking  machinery,  was  recently 
promoted  by  the  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors  and  elected  vice  president  and 
mechanical  engineer.  This  promotion 
places  Mr.  Bonnot  in  a  very  responsible 
position,  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  the 
business,  as  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
inventing,  designing,  drafting  and  out¬ 
side  construction  work  of  the  company. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Bonnot  upon  his 
advancement,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  company  will  find  him  as  valuable 
in  his  new  department  as  he  was  in  a 
subordinate  position. 

The  old  and  reliable,  but  “Up  to  date” 
firm,  of  J.  W.  Pen  field  &  Son,  of  Will¬ 
oughby,  Ohio,  report  a  very  flourishing 
trade,  and  that  their  works  have  been 
crowded  to  their  full  capacity  to  fill 
their  numerous  orders.  In  fact,  to 
equip  themselves  fully  to  meet  the 
demand  for  their  well  known  brick¬ 
making  and  clayworking  machinery, 
they  have  just  erected  and  completed  an 
additional  two-story  35  feet  by  65  feet 
foundry  building,  with  cupolas,  etc.,  and 
have  added  to  their  power  plant  a  125 
H.  P.  Corliss  engine.  They  report  an 
especially  large  demand  for  their“Modern 
Auger  Brick  Machinery,”  with  automatic 
and  other  cut  off  devices,  and,  by  the 
way,  in  a  future  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  will  be  presented  a  detailed 
and  illustrated  description  of  some  of 
their  improved  machinery  of  this  class. 
Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  state  that  the 
recent  addition  to  their  plant  place 
them  in  possession  of  undoubtedly  the 
largest  works  in  the  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  clayworking  machinery, 
and  any  parties  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  machinery  of  this  kind 
will  do  well  to  give  them  a  call  and  ex¬ 
amine  their  works  and  machinery. 

FOR  SALE— One  Quaker  Brick  Machine  and 
Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pug  Mill;  all  in  good 
working  order;  all  working  parts  of  brick  ma- 
cnme  replaced  and  made  new  this  spring:  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  in  No.  1  working  order;  will  be  sold 
cheap.  p,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

6.  1.  d. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  CLAYWORKERS  I 
haye  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  kind 

?aftnythel  Uf NPR11?iS,39/lile&,Ilorth  of  pensacot 
ja,  on  the  L  &  N.  Radroad,  and  near  the  Escam- 

bia  River,  transportation  by  rail  and  water,  r 
make  all  kinds  of  brick  here,  of  the  verv  bes- 
quality,  and  the  clay  is  suitable  for  best  grades  of 
pottery.  I  have  a  large  quan'ity  of  land,  wood 
town(,ots’  anc]  desire  to  interest  a  respectable 
party,  with  capital,  to  join  me  in  the  full  develon 

facU  re  ofh  llV M'^le  ?ronperty’  alld  ^ the  manS- 
iacture  ot  all  kinds  of  clay  goods.  For  climate 

in'f h e  if11  > Cu  of try  ’  tPis  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Address,  J  a 

a  a  J •  W.  Ckary,  Sr., 

4'  d'  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


if  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RMI),  BROWN,  (UlliV, 
BUFF,  MOTTfED,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  write  to  the  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YrORK. 


H.  &  D.  LAKE  CO., 

MANCFACTUEEB8  OF  ' 

Fri  ction  Clutch 

PULLEYS 

_____  and  CUT-OFF  - 

COUPLINGS. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 


HORNELLSVILLE.N.y. 

,  The  Simplest, 
|Strongest  and  Best 
(  lutcli  Pulley 

made.  Adapted  ~=b«| 
to  light  or  heavvBB 
work,  stopping  andt 
[starting  machines  easily 
and  quickly  without  jar 
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'THIS  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


A  PERFECTED  DRYER 


THE  •?■  OGLEMHN  +  MONITOR  ^ 


This  Dryer  is  constructed  upon  new  principles  developed  by  continued  and  persistent 
efforts.  It  has  a  drying  capacity  of  5, coo  to  8,ooo  brick  per  track. 


.  .  •  One  Tunnel  Contains  Si*  Tracks  •  • 


For  rapidity  of  drying  and  economy  of  FUEL  it  is 


UNEXCELLED 


2L3F5For  particulars  write  us. 

Jennings  CDaehine  Co., 


No.  215  Race  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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GRAND  EXCURSION  TO  PORT¬ 
LAND,  OREGON. 

Via 

THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

At  Very  Low  Rates. 

On  account  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  held 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  May,  excursion 

DOW X  EAST 

“The  Southwestern  Limited,”  via  the 
Big  Four  Route,  from  St.  Louis,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  equipped  with  Wagner 
palace  sleeping-cars,  combination  li¬ 
brary,  smoking  and  cafe  cars,  luxurious 
coaches,  and  elegant  dining-cars,  vesti- 
buled  from  end  to  end,  and  running 
through  solid  via  the  great  four-track 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  is  conceded  by  competent 
judges  to  be  “America’s  finest  train,”  and 
with  its  terminal  facilities  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York  City,  avoiding  all 
ferries  and  transfers,  offers  advantages 
possessed  by  no  other  line.  Take  the 
Big  Four  Route  on  your  next  trip  East. 
D.  B.  Martin,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WHITE  ;AND  COLORED  ENAMELED 
BRICK. 


Recipes  for  all  Enameling  and  Glazing 
Materials  and  Full  Instructions  tor 
Their  Practical  Use. 


The  writer  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
Enameled  Bricks,”  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Clay-Worker,  is  prepared  to  sell 
the  recipes  for  ivory  and  cream  white 
enamels,  with  working  drawings  of  a 
kiln,  especially  designed  by  the  writer, 
in  which  to  burn  these  goods.  Also,  re¬ 
cipes  for  glazes  and  enamels  for  ’  all 
colors,  together  with  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  formula  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  white  and  colored  enameled 
brick.  He  will  also  supply  all  materials 
to  make  up  these  recipes  for  ivory  and 
white  enamels  at  nine  pounds  ($45) 
per  ton,  including  package  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  two  tons  carriage  and 
freightage  charges  forward  at  consignees 
risk.  He  will  also  supply  recipes  foi 
the  most  beautiful  glaze  for  ridges  and 
looting  tiles  at  small  cost;  black,  brown 
or  stone  color  with  full  and  complete 
direction  for  their  application  and  glaz¬ 
ing  materials  for  all  purposes  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  For  samples  of 
these  beautiful  enamels,  write  R.  M. 
Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  and  Mr.  O.  B. 
Wheeler,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  The  editor  of 
the  Clay- Worker  will  give  my  address 
to  any  one  desiring  it.  Manager. 


BUFF  BRICK  CLAY. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


World’s  Fair  Exhibitors 


attention. 


toI)?ecel,veeSlnesrah|?S,enrTiCe9  of  a  reliable  company 


Yuringthe 


CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  COMPANV, 

501,  502,  505  Home  Insurance  Bldg..  Chicago.  ' 


FIFTV-SECOND 


STREET,  BF.I.OW  LANCASTER  AVENFF;, 


•  •  •  PHILHDELPHIH,  PH.  .  . 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic 

Brick  Machines. 


-a-  SHTISFHCTION  OR  NO  SHLE  +$• 


Clay  Granulators, 

Pug  Mills, 

Mixing  Machines, 

Clay  Disintegrators, 
Crushing  Rollers,  Clay  Elevators. 


See  ads.  on  pages  G33,  728  and  729. 
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I'Hi;  CROWN  FIRE  CLAV  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

DRAIN  TILE, 

_  _  BUDDING  B10CK8, 

FIRE  BRICK, FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOP8, VASES, GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Dover,  Oliio. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Viiilfied,Salt  Olaiea  Sewei  Pipe. 


Improved 

5  C0I1L  BURNER 

In  successful  use 
for  burning  brick 
with  coal  in  common 
cased  brick  kilns  and 
down-draft  brick  and 
tile  kilns  without 
•  sub-arches  or  outside 
V  furnaces.  For  circu¬ 
lars  and  price  address 

W.H.Wickers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EXCURSION  RATES 

- VIA  THE - 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

The  following  list  of  reduced  rates  is  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  who  will  find  therein 
general  information  regarding  the  various  meet¬ 
ings,  conventions,  etc.,  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

Supreme  Hodge  H.  O.  V.  til.,  at  Helena,  M°nt., 
commencing  June  15,  1892.  One  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  June  7  to  11,  1892,  me., 
good  returning  until  July  7, 1892. 

Demoeratie  National  Convention  at  (  bicagO,  111^, 

commencing  June  20.  One  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  June  16  to  20  inc.,  good 
returning  until  J uly  8, 1892. 

National  Eneampment  G.  A.  H-,  at  Washington, 
Sept.  20,  1892,  one  cent  per  mile,  with  customary 
limits  and  side  trip  privileges. 

For  further  information  regarding  tickets,  rate3 
and  time  of  trains  call  on  any  agent  C.  C.  C.  &  si. 
L  R’V  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

Cincinnati  O 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

— Manufacturers  of — 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

FEED 

SCREWS 

FOB 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^rSend  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  GO., 

Steubenville,  Oliio. 


R.  B.  SMITH, 

Practical 

Ml  TESTER, 

118  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TO  BRICKM  AKERS . 

Those  who  are  actually  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  ot  brick,  and  having  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  clay,  and 
desire  to  know  the  possibilities  of 
same,  with  different  mixtures  for  a 
test  as  to  colors,  etc.,  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way,  would  say  I  am 
prepared  to  make  such  practical  tests 
by  the  semi-dry  process. 

Courteously, 

R.  B.  SMITH. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


5alK  about  Disintegrators  ?  ? 

Hene  is  a  Conker.  Honor  to  Ulhom  Honor  is  Due. 


Wellsville,  Ohio,  May  31st,  1892. 


Messrs.  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

•  TV!,.  it  siiivpv  Ins  reouested  me  to  send  you  a  statement  ol  the  practical  working 

Gentlemen  :-Our  manager,  M  .  T.  H.  Silver  h« guested  m  to  sen  y  worked  a  more  satisfactory 

Of  your  No.  5  Disintegrator^ I  with  here  and  there  a  layer  of  round 

piece  of  of  corn  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  tried  sepa- 

nver  stones  or  ,  vari^u,  kinds  to  throw  out  or  crush  these  stones  but  with  only  partial  success,  as  the  mi  l 

rating  rolls  and  gri  ‘  h  we  put  \n  y0ur  heaviest  Disintegrator  and  I  assure  you  it  does  the  work 

would  either  choke  c  ow  n  ‘w^ether  tke  cl“y  is  wet  or  dry,  while  the  stones  are  either  crushed,  or  if  too  large  to  be 

perfectly,  you  cannot  chok  ,  Q  Disintegrator  is  grinding  clay  for  thirty  thousand  brick  per  day,  and  I  am 

“gripped’ ’-by  the  rolls,  are  th«»w  t.  O  1  ■  «  ItS  is  first-cla&fin  every  respect,  has  not  given  us  any  trouble 

tSZ&SZZXS  ^ p- ^  ~ 

our  yard,  I  am  very  tlUiy  y  ’  _ 

This  letter  is  from  a  responsible  concern  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  Mr. 
T  II  Silver  is  a  member  of  the  well-known  Silver  Banking  Co.,  of  Wellsville.  O.,  and 
we  would  here  remark  that  our  Disintegrator  was  selected  only  after  a  most  rigid  inves¬ 
tigation  and  with  a  fair  show  to  our  competitors  ;  and  to  all  who  need  a  thoroughly  good 
Disintegrator  we  offer  this  letter  as  a  pointer.  Your  Obedient  Servants, 

JON  TAT H  7A  N  CREKCER’S  SONS, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CXT^CXISriSrA^trX,  OIXIO. 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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•  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE •  • 


FOr»  K0SES  - 

PVLSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS  -  NEW  YORkI 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 


KSPrciAI.I.Y  ADAPTED  FOR 


UN-WATERING  CI.AV  FXTS. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  loo  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Eneine 
tested  under  full  load.  s 

SuliableTu&iilar  it  Firebox  BOILERS  SJsz&'s; 

«®“For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJflNDLEW  TJYLOB  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indianapolis  Business UniversitY 

THELDmCHplTApBANncHof?e.Yi.V^AoSTw2^N  BL0CK-  Opposite  post-office 


-  __  __  ‘  - - —  — v/i  5AO.AllAUI.CS. 

HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 

This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 

CAPACITY  : 

3500  to  5000 

GALtliOjMS  « 

-  PER  HOUR. 


THE  ONLY  PTTMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 

Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud 

Sewerage,  Etc., -without  choking  the  Pump. 
rocks*31  W1^  PuruP  water  containing  anything  but 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 

Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co.,  162  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 

FIRE  CliflV  ROOFING  TILiE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

face  of  tile.  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


F 


IOR  SALE— New  Departure  and  one  Cen- 
tenial  brick  and  tile  machines. 

F.  L.  Williams, 

5-  1-  c.  Woodland,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— A  good  soft  clay  Brick  Machine,  as 
good  as  new.  This  a  is  rare  chance  to  get  a 
nrst-class  machine  cheap.  For  full  particulars 
Address,  R.  e.  Tired,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5.  tf.  d. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann, 

2-  d.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


For,  ' Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 

at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 
s  .,  N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

**•  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 

A  AIN  for  tile  makers.  I  have  a  good  tile 

^  mill  (a  new  Departure)  that  I  will  sell  cheap, 
as  I  am  going  out  of  tile  business.  Makes  from  4 
t°  18  inch  tile,  inclusive  dies  and  all  in  first-class 
order— practically  a  new  machine.  Address 
2  f  QUIT,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  number  7  Penfleld  Stiff  Mud 
Brick  Machine  with  shafting,  pulleys,  eleva¬ 
tors,  all  complete.  Practically  as  good  as  uew. 
Only  used  three  months.  Also,  one  Eureka  Soft 
Mud  Brick  Machine,  and  one  horse  power  boiler 
and  engine.  G.  O.  Robinson, 

"•  k  1-°  P-  Bellaire,  Ohio. 


WANTED,  Position  by  temperate  man  of  38 
years  to  superintend  first-class  brick  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  the  erection  of  same  from  plans  or 
would  travel  for  machinery  house.  Understands 
making  brick  by  machinery  and  artificial  dryers 
and  burning.  Address, 

4-  !•  c. _ Will,  Care  Clay- Worker. 

For  sale— 

1  Mackinzie  Brick  Machine,  $150. 

1  Brewer-Sword  Brick  Machine,  $175. 

2  Tempering  Wheels  complete,  $100. 

All  m  good  working  order. 
c  Ryan  Brick  Co., 

d-  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— Or  will  lease  on  royalty  or  on  shares 
one  thousand  acres  of  good  brick  clay  land 
in  New  Kent  County,  Va.  The  land  is  well  located 
being  thirty  miles  from  Richmond  and  thirty 
miles  from  Newport  News.  Good  snipping  facili¬ 
ties  by  water  and  by  rail  For  full  particulars 
apply  to,  g.  Harry  Benham, 

3.  3.  c.  3294  Ridge  Ave  ,  Falls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED.  A  party  with  capital  to  take  a  yard 
thoroughly  equipped,  splendidly  located, 
and  adjacent  to  a  good  market,  to  run  “on  shares” 
with  the  owner,  or  will  sell  out  at  sacrifice.  Ex- 
peiience  and  capital  only  needed  to  make  a  great 
success.  Address,  P.  B  ,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

4.  tf.  b.  d. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  <> 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  <* 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J,  Votaw, 

8- tf-  d- _ Decatur,  HP 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4^in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
Fourteen  9:n.x4%in.x2%in. 

AH  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


r- 
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For  SALE.*  2,000  feet  one  inch  pipe  ®  3  cents 
per  foot.  As  good  as  new.  50  feet  2-inch 
pipe  and  40  feet  4-inch  pipe,  globe  valves,  extra 
couplings.  Address, 

Birmingham  Brick  Co., 

6  y  a.  Birmingham,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE.  a  Brick  Plant  making 

and  selling  three  to  five  million  hnck  per 
vear.  Stiff  mud  and  pallet  system. 

Address  Birmingham  Brick  Co., 

0  1  (j  Birmingham,  Mo. 


WANTED.  Position  as  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Brick  Plant,  either  wet  or  dry 
process;  have  made  paving  and  fine  pressed  (dry 
process)  brick  a  specialty.  Best  of  reference  as  to 

past  success,  etc.  Address. 

“Garland,”  P.  O.  Box  1026, 
g  j  c  -  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED. » One  second-hand  tile,  or  brick  and 
tile  machine.  Must  he  cheap  and  in  good 
repair.  Address,  giving  price.^  m 

g  x  c  Braymer,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Fifty  thousand  brick 
pallets.  Good  as  new.  Size  five  inches  high, 
ten  inches  wide  and  thirty-three  inches  long, 
covered  with  slats  one-half  inch  apart.  Will  sell 

all  or  PyI^RIFIED  paving  &  Press  Brick  Co., 
g  tj  (j  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  competent  machin- 
O  ist  Is  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  clay  ma¬ 
chinery  dies,  etc.  Able  to  introduce  new  features. 

fe™"1 “““"“j.  D.Tcire  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Controlling  interest  in  the  best 
brick,  works  in  Indiana.  The  works  have 
never  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  Reason 
for  selling,  the  owner  desires  to  leave  the  State. 

Address,  ®ox  . 

6  !  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  New  Acme  Frey-Sheckler  Brick 
Machine,  Cutting  Table,  Crusher  and  Elevator, 
64  Iron  Cars  with  iron  tops  and  Transfer  Car  for 
«,e  cheap.  Aldrea.,  p„Kb™V  V. 


WANTED.  Second-hand  Flower  Pot  Machine. 

Rathsom’s  machine  preferred.  Must  be 
cheap.  Give  lowest  cash  price,  also  number  of 

dies,  condition,  age,  etc.,  etc. 

Address  Miller*  son. 

1.  cAad  6  ’  Butler,  Mo. 


6. 


WANTED.  A  thoroughly  reliable  and  com¬ 
petent  Brick  and  Tile  maker  and  burner 
Send  references.  A  good  position  for  the  right 
man  A.  S.  Hayden. 

™lp.  1.  Milan,  Mich 


WANTED.  Parties  who  intend  building  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns,  to  write  for  particulars  of 
the  up  a  lid  down  draft  Continuous  Gas  Kiln— Its 
gas  made  in  kiln,  patented  in  TKL 

6.  2.  d.  Chicago,  Ill. ,  Gen’l  Delivery. 


6. 1. 


piXONSfjRAPHITE  PAINT 

___  tin  or  shingle  roofs  and  iron  work.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re- 

F°.tTs  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 

It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Patent  Curved 

Espocially  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


Slat 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  Jonathan  Creager  s 
Sons  Grand  Automatic  (latest  improvements) 
steam  power  Brick  Machine.  T?ne,/FP,nat?£? 
Creagcr’s  Sons  extra  heavy  geared  Pug  Mill.  Algo 
one  Buck’s  Sander-all  in  perfect  order.  Have 
been  opiated  barely  five  months.  3  dozen  molds 
and  10.000  Pallets.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Addresss,  Mobile  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
d  Mobile,  Ala 


Conveyor 

Hie  slats  overlap 
each  oilier  and  at 
discharge  end 
form  a  practically 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  to  which  a 
scraper  cap  ne  applied  to  remove 
all  clay  sticking. 

MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WHITE  FOH  CIRCULARS. 

Tfinlr  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Chicago. 

THE  YATES  IMPROVED  KILN. 

FOR  BURRING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FOR  SALE.  150  acres  of  kaoline  land,  in  center 
of  State  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Lake 
Harris.  The  whitest  and  finest  porcelain  clay, 
recently  discovered,  to  he  found  anywhere.  Dig¬ 
ging  will  soon  begin  on  land  adjoining  this. 
Thriving  town  one  mile  distant,  with  K.  K  Sta¬ 
tion,  large  hotel,  several  stores,  church,  schools, 
etc.,  Town  started  on  land  adjoining  on  the 
east  and  this  land  is  ready  to  plat  m  town  lots. 
Must  he  sold  right  away  to  close  an  estate,  there¬ 
fore,  the  price  is  put  down  to  $3,000.00.  The 
greatest  bargain  ever  heard.  T 

Dr.  L.  H.  Lines, 

6.  l.  c.  Key  West,  Fla. 

PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

THIS  KILN  CAN  BE  BUILT  ROl'ND  OR  SQUARE. 

This  Kiln  is  adapted  for  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas 
Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed.  Por 
yard  or  district  rights  apply  to 

HLFRED  YHTES, 

Write  for  full  description.  NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking-  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJZD’S  PATEHT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 

Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  its  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-p,uvcr.  The  pump  has  large 

^ZlTw'tb'  y,  Tt-  an<1  W‘"  P““P  Water  C011tainin8  « ud,gravd,mud,mJge 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


mmLVSIS  BHD  DEmONSTRHTIONS  OF  CLOYS 
OHO  THEIR  mONUFOCTURED  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  0  SPECIALTY. 

Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities. 
Specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 


ing  the  valne  of  sliale.s,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  tlieir  products,  such  as 
pavers,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental 
works,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage*  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora¬ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quo^e  the 
following  very  reasonable  prices  for  cash 

Ordinary  analysis . $  2  50  per  element  ordered 

Complete  clay  analysis..  10.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  25  00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples . .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

1  or  analysis  I  need  8  ounces  of  material; 
tor  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records— open  to  any¬ 
body — shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re¬ 
ported  between  July  1,  1891,  and  April  1, 
1892.  Further  comment  unnecessary. 

^  REFERENCES. 

Glass  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

W.  C.  DePauw  Co .  Anderson  Ti.,1 

New  Albany  Woolen  Mill . New  Albany;  Ind 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feej  safe  to  state  can  mention 
a  client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

J-  B.  ELSoM, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  New  Albany,  Ind. 


DqUBLE strength 

culvert 


PIPE 

*'TM  , 

Sockets 

il a  °E  only  bt  r  I 


BEST  and  moST  LiUXUf^IOUS. 


With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinct 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines,  as  a  sprh 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagou. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Gohmully  &  deffepy  jVTfg.  Co., 

221-229  ft.  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO 

Branches:  New  York. ..Boston  ..Washington. 


WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST 

BRICK  DRYER 

IN  THE  MARKET. 
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FIRE  BRICK 


Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  13V 

Soiititem  Fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Wm  FULLS  EXClIRSlflr 

Thursday,  July  28,  1892. 

- VIA  THE - 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  l  l 

“pHTURHLi  OHS  ROUTE.” 


Boehncke's  Continuous  Kiln. 

U  S.  Patent  May  17,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft. 

This  is  tl.c  Only  Up  and  Down-dralt  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


On  Thursday,  July  28  1892,  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  will  run  their  popu¬ 
lar  annual  excursion  to  Cleveiand,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Lake,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  balls  at 
following  very  low  rates,  viz.: 


Peoria  .  •  • 

Bloomington 
LaFayette  . 
Michigan  City 
Indianapolis 
Tipton  .  . 

Lima  . 


$7.50 
7.00 
6.00 
.  6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 


Ft.  Wayne  .  $5.00 

Muncie  .  .  •  5.00 

Connersville  .  5  00 
Rushville  .  •  5.00 

New  Castle  .  5.00 

Cambridge  City  5.00 
Fremont  .  .  4.00 


Sandusky,  $4.00. 

With  corresponding  reductions  from  in- 

tein  SdStionTottie  above,  the  purchasers 
of  these  tickets  will  be  given  privilege  of 
special  excursion  side  trips  to  Lewiston- 
on-the-Lake,  including  a  steambeat  ride 
on  Lake  Ontario,  for  25  cents.  T°  Toronto 
and  return  by  Lake  from  Lewiston,  $1.00, 
to  Thousand  Islands,  15.00.  Tickets  for 
the  above  side  trips  can  be  had  when  pur¬ 
chasing  Niagara  Falls  ticket,  or  at  any 

time  on  train.  ,,  ,  , 

Besides  the  above  privileges,  with  that  of 
spending  Sunday  at  the  balls,  we  will 
furnish  all  those  who  desire  a  side  trip 
from  Brocton  Junction  to  Chautauqua 

LX  and  return  FREE  OF  CHARGK. 

Ticks  of  admission  to  places  of  special 
interest  at  or  near  Niagara  Falls,  but  out¬ 
side  the  reservation,  including  toll  ovei 
the  International  Bridge  to  the  Canadian 
side,  elevators  to  the  waters  edge  at 
Whirlpool  Rapids  an  the  Canadian  side, 
will  be  offered  on  train  at  a  reduction 
from  prices  charged  after  reaching  the 
Trails 

r  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  excursion 
?ra?n  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  7:00  a  m. 
Friday,  July  29,  1892,  and  will  leave  the 
Falls  returning  Sunday  morning  July  31, 
at  6  o’clock,  stopping  at  Cleveland  Sunday 
afternoon,  giving  an  opportunity  tovisit 
the  magnificent  monument  of  the  late 
President  Garfield,  and  many  other  inter- 

eSTi(fk(ds'wUi  be  good,  however  to  return 
on  regular  trains  leaving  the  Falls  Satur¬ 
day  July  30,  for  those  not  desiring  to 
remain  over.  Tickets  will  also  be  good 
returning  on  all  regular  trains  up  to  and 
including  Tuesday,  August  2,1892.  Se¬ 
cure  your  tickets,  also  Chair  and  Sleeping 
Car  Accommodations,  early.  Those  de¬ 
siring  can  secure  accommodations  in 
these  cars  while  at  the  Falls.  For  further 
information  call  on  any  agent  Lake  Erie 
A  Western  R.  R  ,  or  address 
C.  F.  DALY, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Tnd. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln  : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick.  No  waste  or  loss  of 
brick  in  burning.  Most  even  burning  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  com¬ 
parison  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke 
& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  All 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
in  color  and  hardness. 

If  you  want  to  build  a  ““XXundersffnedf'w’e^re  pre^redPto  send°oompet0nt 

to  ,urni8h  plans  tornew  plants  and  10 
assist  arranging  the  same.  A  T11>  qoEHNCKE,  P.  O.  Centinela,  Cal. 

T t\nr1  mi7AA(l  (  ’fll  .  ItE-^  •  * 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  far  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
•  quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 


Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St 
New  York  Branch:  15  Cortland  Street. 


}  Columbus,  O. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


JEFFREY  CJTO  BEUFip, 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


ALSO 


pialleaDle,  Steel,  Cable,  and  Special  chains, 


-  DESIGNED  FOR  : 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Bells, 


-FOR  HANDLING- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 


Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


- the - 

BIS  FOUR  ROfITF 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 


WILL  RUN  THE 


FIRST  GRAND  EXCURSION 


TO 


n 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and. 
Pire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  "Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22d. 

Only  $5.00  Round  Trip 

From  Indianapoli 

$1  more  to  Toronto. 

$5  more  to  Thousand  Islands 

Tickets  good  returning  until  Mondav 
June  27th,  1892,  inclusive. 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  greatc 
cataract  in  all  the  world— Nature’s  grandest  wo 
der.  Solid  Trains,  with  Palace  Sleeping  Cai 
heel. m mg  Chair  Cars  and  elegant  Coaches  throus 
to  Niagara  Falls. 


Don’t  Miss  It. 

It  will  be  the  First.  It  will  be  the  Best 
It  will  de  the  Cheapest. 

Make  your  arrangements  in  advance  to  go  vii 
the  Big  Four  Route  and  Lake  Shore*  Michigai 
SoiUhern  Ry.  along  the  beautiful  shores  at  Laki 

oFor  tickets  and  full  information  call  on  Agent 

IF’O'CriEl  bOxjte. 

C  c  r  t/sV  “ON’  A-  G •  P  > 
o.  o.  o.  <x  st.  L.  Ry.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent , 

Cincinnati,  O. 


i  x  \ 
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THE  C  Tv  A  V-  W  O  R  K  E  F?  . 


n.  n  •  I  C  thp"HJHX”  BRIOKMHCHIN 

Akron  tiro  BriGK  Bo.,  manufactured  by 

OHIO  MKOHINE  CO 

middlepobt ,  OHIO., 

.  .  improved  grant-mitrrav  patent. 

Under  the  very  I.ATl.S  » 


manufacturers  of 


• » 


FIRE  BB 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  (or  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLISON,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
oy  theTortable  Hack  System  haa  been  peg 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILAllkD 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduce'!,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  m  any  yard  not  too 

steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Camp  &  Sons  wrote  March 
4th  1892  :  “Ship  us  two  more  trucks  at 
once.  We  are  very  well  pleased  with  them. 

From  Kennedale  Brick  Works,  Kennedale, 
Tex:  who  have  had  them  two  years:  Ship 
AS  two  trucks  at  once.  Better  send  one  by 
express  and  one  by  freight.”  _  „™p 

From  Lee  S.  Garrett,  Fulton,  Ivy.* 
used  two  of  your  Trucks  last  season  and  we 
find  that  they  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
things  to  handle  bricks  with  that  we  ever 

saw.”  .  . . 

For  further  information  address 

,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


This  machiae  Is  constructed  with  the  object 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  jested. a  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar- 

and  Easily  operated.  We  thee  MdunM  mM  me  b  j  purposes.  Their 

ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  bv  iSSfe^  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 

superior  quality  as  pavers  “^A^is  maehine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 

'p>—  —pond  with 

OHIO  MRCHIN6  CO.. 

Niiddleport,  Otiio. 


J.  C  STEELE 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 

Cotton-oeed,  etc.  „  tttk:  Co 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  go., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24. 1887. 

BORDEN,  gEIdiECK  §  06.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

.  j  t.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHICAOO 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  u 
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rD7*' 

single  8»  Duplex  Pumps. 

j\oiVzOjNtaij  and  Vertical  Pumps 

$  Workmanship  V  P‘ 

l f(iCE5  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 

<2z  HO'^r^ED’S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

manufacturer  of 

BrickPresses 


Estimates  o!  the  cost  ol  ou,  ware,  delivered ^throughout  tte  O.  8.  and  in  feteign  countries,  furnished 

JDetlly  0-u.tpia.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  gio  Market  St.  FsrtOriF^  "  I  Howard  o  Station,  Mo.  P&o 

om  -r  *  1  Rnc*  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2Sizes opdie-  /Machines’ 
PUGMILLS.F^E-PRESSES/ 

Stoi\ie-Extracting(lay(rushers 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWSJRUCKS,  ’ 

'‘Engines  and  Boilers . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICf\0RTl  OUTf  ITS 


Otto  Gasoline  Kngines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

-  ^  Hi  1  - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


THE  CLAY- WORKER- 


'eagle  iron  works, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,’ 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  oO 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  tire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  -s-  Co., 

make  life  Wheels 
tfiat  are  me 
test  (or  BRICK 
and  TILE 

,  trucks  and 

BORROWS. 

raTRep.ir  your  old  ones  with  them  end  when  you  buy  new  once,  see  that  they  h.ye  “The  Arnold 
Wheel."  Circular,  and  CO..  *.»  I.ondon,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 


3  s.  :M:©"crx- 13- 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 

attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 
7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 
8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Headquarters  during 
i  892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  •  OHIO. 


©  s.  ix-A-xrim  j^oxn^js. 


,  m-A-xTix  ivco xrx^xs. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


-W  -w  — '  — '  — -  —  —  —  — 

g0TS pecial  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  lor  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha^e  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  halt  price;  send  toi  a 

list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 

quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever 


since. 


MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 

Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  r.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


manufacturers  of 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting-  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 

Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

«®=Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES 


‘Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.’ 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

the  mhnehfnaeCht1entuTfkS  £iay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  backs  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  sears  and 

excent  none'D  We°ehbnCk  an^,  differ®'}t  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
wnrirPL?th  tho  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
tlle  sa.m ,  am°unt  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880 ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufacture  Crushers 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery —make  perfect  edges  and  corners 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2>£  up  to  10  inches. 

For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH. 


OlTTiLEIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ot  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


DOLLARS 

MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTt 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 
OFFERS  GREATER  OPPnRTnwTTHBa^rn 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 

"business  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  partof  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL,  I  RON.  TIMBER.  FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 
Yellow  Pine  for  sale  ch eap . 


1  his  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington.  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.; 
Rockvvood.  Hairiman,  and  Chattanooga, 
lenn.;  Ft. Payne,  Attalla.  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  New  Orleans, 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 


Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  G.  Edwards,  g.  p.  t.  Agt,, 

q  &  c  Rome,  Cincinnati,  o. 

mention  tlie  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing;  to  Advertisers 

mention  the  Clay  Worker. 
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COZLOZHIIFIC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  mot  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 


Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


in  CittGIKNATI 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 


H.  J. 


RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 


M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 


MONON  ROUTE 


^j|!T.OUISVIlLE,.NtW  AldAWT  ft  uiiiuaev 

THE  SHORT  LINE  10 

CHICAGO 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  fl|SD  flOFJTHCUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


'The  clay-worker. 


KILN  PLRNS. 

Full  detailed  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 

CENTRAL-FLUE,  ROUND,  DOWN-DRAUGHT  KILN, 

THE  BEST  KILN  FOR  GENERAL  BURNING  IN  USE 

These  plans  are  being  sent  to  brick  makers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  intend  to  build  kilns,  address 

P,  HRN0LD,  SOFT,  DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  3Z>0"'vrE:R,  OHIO. 


Steel  Mortar  and  BriGk  Hods. 

The  Lightest,  most  Convenieni  and  suraoie  Hods  in  use. 

•  •  •  sreeL  hod.  •  •  • 

Weighs  but  twelve  pounds. 

I,asts  s  to  io  Years,  Never  Leaks,  .  .  .  _ 

Is  Adjustable,  And  is  Warranted. 

Can  be  knocked  down  for  convenience  in  shipping. 

- o<*>.  A  PERFECT  IMPLEMENT  -o^o - 

Manufactured  by 

THE  LAW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

6n  St.  Clair  Street,  TOI.EUO,  OHIO. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 


The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  elavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STE  YEN  SON  <fe  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 
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Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


-Tihce;  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Heads  the  Procession ! 

BESTCKTrrNtwPve0pl-  you  MUST  8ee  if  y°u  wish  the 

eltant  f  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 

kZ%dC  &  J’piS5*‘”  »'  «■« 

OMWmeS  tSk’o'too0  Our 

wiwe  kDOW  what  we  can  d«  then  you 

WILL  ALSO  AGREE  WITH  US.  J 

Ours  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  vesterdav 

Mdyare  stflUuf  ESWef  D°'d>ay-  We  have  Progressed 
to  shortly  1  *'  W  T  K*0W  IT  ALL  but  hope 
We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln 
THAdTy  we  ISHASTtTeDpRnUd  AD0PT  IT-  WE  ALS0  KN°W 

infringements  PE0TKCT  0UR  patents  from 
For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COM!. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrifled  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

fire  brick 


top. 


K§!n  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts.. 

ClxLcixxncLtl,  O. 


P/H/lflq  9  /T)tlfll?ipfl|  EflCjlflEI^IfKI 

.  A,™....  '  '—-■■  ■  w,.E8  ,  ......C 

~  T'“T  -  -  rrz.. 

“If'  extensive  and 

with  much  profit.  that  the  lntelhgent  Bnckmaker  may  read 

Read  Paving  and  munieipal  Engineering 

nd  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands  of  this  branch  of  the  business 

w,  _  ONE  DOI.LAR  A  VEAR  ,N  ADVANCE. 

' '  illiam  Fortune  Editor  w 7  r 

’  °n  William  C  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Turn  Tables, 
Transfers,’ 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 
II  Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG,  CO 


f 


y^“Write  ior  Catalogue. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  makes 

a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Pottery  Machinery. 

Dry^Pans^Pug_Mihs^Clay^^resses^^umps, 

Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  Q. 


F.  H.C.MEY  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  appliances  for 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

iey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888.  m  ,  inp.  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 

Jr  HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into .the ’  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 
I  trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  ones  mucumc.  _  _  ,  at  a  glance  by  every 

practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCREW  ELEYRTOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CLAY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  ananged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 

worker  should  have.  ,  _  , 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders 

Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

-  -  MCHIGAN. 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


T  H  K  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  PC  ED  R 


•^THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES^- 


<107 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

•  ■ These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
ordinal  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug- Mill  and  Square  Press  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

artir^^P^fn m  l845,  having  ma^e  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
tides  used  in  Bnckmaking-  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making-  improvements  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use.  P  ’  6 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  cart  of  the  country 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Fiosi  Dig  Pin  Minis. 


8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 

N 

Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  sxg, 

C02v£^’I_.E!'X:E]  rFOTTT-ElEB  PLjSlUTS. 


Ff*OST  E^GI^E  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


-MANUFACTURER  OF  — 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Variout  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temper 
lug  Machinery,  md  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers*  Tools. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

george  carnell, 

Iob.  1819  find  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
<®*Send  ft>r  Circular  avtiid  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  fC^-Mention  The  Clay  Worker. 
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The  c  l  a  y=w  orker 


L  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co  s 
new  -ard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  m  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 

kinds  oi  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all.  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 

patents  will  be  fully  prosecuteu.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights-City,  County  or  State-for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


8  to  200  Horse-Power. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 

THomfls  carhiN’s  sons, 

■A.3L.:LiE<3-:E3::b:N"Z% 


Machinery  in  stock : 

40  Engines;  cylinder  3-in.  to  26-in.  diameter. 
40  Tubular  2- Flue  Portable  Boilers. 

4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


The  c  l  a  y =  w  orker. 
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m'  ••  E^OBL^  v  I]5>  Ba^]SI]S6  V  Tlltli  v  KIPS  •:•  0E  •:•  CItflY  *  W^E  *&■ 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb? 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dows? 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 

Tf  .  ,  ,  .  .  and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 

It  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


BEST  BEICK  ZEEIEjUST  OU  THE  MA.EHET. 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

rT  No  Soft  Brick 

Uniform  Burns. 

p.  T71  A  Guaranteed  Success 
Draft  Under  Control. 

„  _  ,  A  Durable  Kiln 

No  Experimenting. 

™  Easily  Managed, 
Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

n  „  Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 

Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

rp.  .  .  J  ,  ,  Stands  Without  an  Equal, 

llns  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  tlie  best  Kiln  nn  tho  ,  .  ,  ,  ^ 

exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other  k  Tt  len  ^  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick  Pressed  Brick^ ^or  Se  Bvtl  q  VT  Les?  ?ueI  to  burn  than 

This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  se  ting  \he  Kiln  can  b  bu  2  are  wanted  we  claim  it  has  noequal! 

In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public  we feel we  can o  ffe  r  *  kiln ^*9^  as  well, 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it  We  claim  to  sunnlv  with  this  Lilr.  m  t  n  (  V  a  ,  lln  wolthy  your  attention  and  one 

Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  P^e,  TiHngfetcT^You^^enabled^^do^hTs^bv^iehit^flhlp^t  ^  ^  ^ 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  fire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  Drmcinlp  f  '!•  ie^u  ate  tbe  di’aft  and 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling  yet  either  can  be  used  tn  suit  ti  lol11,K  cinsand  recom- 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  hilly  prosecuted  ^  ^  pUrehaser'  We  have  this 

°'  Patent'  P'a,W  and  SPe°ifiCati0"S  ‘hese 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

1-^10,  Za,rxesT7-llle,  O 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 
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T  H  R  C  I>  A  W  O  R  K  R  R- 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Runs  '"mi;iimlle<1  for  strength  and  Traction  Power. 

_ 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ash  well,  Proprietor. 


712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago:  in  =neakinc  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 

Gentlfmen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  gre  P  '  We  had  as  vou  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 

from  the ‘‘Leviathan’’ Belting  supplied  by  you  to  thesyvorUs  las^  season  We  ^  -^s  used  every  description  of  belting, 

inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  bnt  no  belting  has  gwln  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 

leather  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  _  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 

watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commer a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse- 

pxvrf 


-<S7<S>tS>tS><SxS>tS5- 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  1 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLiH 


^  vj  p'  rv  a  w 

248  Randolph  St.»  CHICAGO,  Kilt. 


We  altusys  Prove  it  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user 


of  Belting  can  afford  to  toe  without  it. 


the  End. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
^  have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  W e  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

robijv^on  §  sum 

Ch.am.paign,  -  Ille. 


They  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used.  For  particulars 
and  prices,  address  F 

WILLI  AW  HILTON, 


MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE, 


DUNKIRK,  N.  V. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICHTARDS. 


,  .  STYLE  A— 1%  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep- 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy  | 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also  1 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 

always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated  1 
catalogue  to  )' 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  ^ 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  .  .  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 


K 


a: 


11  ■ 


STYLE  C-3A  YD 
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'T  II  K  CLAY-WORKER- 


jlo  Bpiek  JVIade  ape 


Equal  to  Well  made  JVIud  Spick, 


And  no  machine  on  Earth  can  make  them  as  well  as  the  GRHND 
nUTGMHTIC,”  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  line  notwithstanding  the 
deceptive  statements  made  by  manufacturers  of  other  machines,  which  they  claim  are 

“just  as  good.”  .  j 

The  genuine  and  only  “GRAND  AUTOMATIC”  plants  can  be  had  only  from  the 

manufacturers  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed, 


UONRTHflhl  CREAGER’S  SOpS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Clays  analyzed  and  reports  promptly  made.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  in 
every  case,  and  we  mean  just  what  we  say  ;  our  catalogue  tells  the  rest.  If  you  contem¬ 
plate  making  brick,  or  have  already  started  and  find  you  have  an  elephant  on  your  hands, 
in  the  way  of  poor  machinery,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


The  “L  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


CR0T0NLAN0INCN|_ 


Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

P ressing  Capacity . 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 

CROION-ON  HIDSON,  -  NEW  YORK. 


The  c  l,  a  y=  w  O  K  Iv  E  R 


Shis  MACHINE  will  sand 
moulds  better,  and  save  more 
sand,  and  we  will  also  guaran¬ 
tee  the  brick  to  slip  better  with  the 

PERFECTION  SANDER 

than  any  other  sanding  machine 
on  the  market.  Just  the  machine 
for  Brick  Manufacturers  that  use 
pallets  or  dump  on  yards.  You 
don’t  have  to  bump  the  brick  all 
out  out  of  shape  to  get  them  to 
slip.  It  will  sand  from  6  to  35 
moulds  a  minute.  It  has  no  light 
complicated  parts  to  wear  and 
break  and  will  last  for  years,  and 
it  only  needs  one  4-inch  belt,  and 
no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch 

better^and  moren^if  alw^yS  ready  to  go  to  work  on  Monday  morning  and  do  the  work 

to  Sve  entTre  ,^  °  p0ssib,y  be  done  by  hand-  We  guarantee  this  Sander 

trial.  Price  Si 8000  pC o’ "r01^5^-110  Pay  b>l  lt’  and  money  refunded.  Sanders  sent  on 
I  n  n  1  '  ’  timore>  Md.  For  further  information  address  the 

gl?arl<?s  f\. /Ida/T\5 Bri^ /Tfotild  5apdio<^  /T^ae^e/m  go, 

Scflorrsvllle,  (CbhIoh,)  ^  •— *  ti  -d--*  - —  -1^  — 


Hoosier  Brick 


Tile  Machines. 


Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

I  lie  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power, >  Pug  Mills  Clav 
Crusherss  and  Disintegrators.  ’  y 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIEE  MACHINE  FOR  EARGE  TIEE 

2^For  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


[Mention  the. Clay- Worker.] 


Our  Olay'Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  o^g^substoic^^hu^enaWingm^nu^a’cturers  tomakea  first-class  brick  and  saving 

*a5&&ffWE«2»  ;h  rrT  £ 8  S  iTertT  S?g  NST 

d  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  186  Liberty  St.,  A.  I. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such,  as  Clay  ^£ills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  ISTrite  for  circulars. 


x  T-I  ED  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  ED  K 


Iffi®  Hllllllll! 


ii  'iliilii1  IB 


WIIIU  Will  'Hllllllll  'Hill  . . . .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  _  * 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt 


-The  Cla  y-  w  o  r  ke  r 
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Hr*- 


41-  7\  ±  STRAIGHT  +  TIP  ^ 


Hh* 


OFFICE  OF 


FERGUSON  St  McCORD, 

manufacturers  of 

BI*ICK  !  TlbE. 


OFFICE  HJviD  Vflt?DS 

coB-  PAW  PAW  AVE.  Af4D  C.  &  W.  JVI .  f^'Y. 


(Copy) 


77^-^JL.,  April  12, 


Wallace  Manufacturing  Co. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gents : — 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  8th,  will  say  that  we  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine.  Our  last  season’s  output  was  3,500,- 
000— a  daily  capacity  of  about  25,000.  If  we  had  drying  capacity  suffi¬ 
cient,  we  could  make  more  than  25,000  daily,  but  our  artificial  dryer  has 
not  capacity  enough  for  any  more. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  your  Automatic  Table  and  its  workings;  we 
find  it  a  great  labor  saving  invention,  which  we  would  not  be  without. 

Our  clay  is  very  hard  to  work  and  when  burned  is  red.  Our  brick  are 
used  for  common  building  purposes,  and  sewers. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

(Signed  .  )  ^ 


By  using  Cunningham's  Automatic  Cutting  Table  ioo  days  you  save  $15000  •  200 
days,  $300.00  ;  300  days,  $450.00. 

Where  can  you  invest  a  small  amount  that  will  bring  so  large  returns  ?  For  sale  to 
every  one  using  auger  machines. 

The  Wallace  JVIfg.  Co., 


See  ad.  on  page  733. 


F^A^FO^T,  IND. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r 


i  l 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


TtiepHfletson  Foundry  and  Win®  Works, 

RfiDEHSOfi, 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 

Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  MACHINE. 

*  Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  10RKS,  ANDERSON,  1ND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  Jfor  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The;  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 

- :=©=; - 

DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


- *=@=! - — - 

Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 

*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  *  * 

SUCCESSFUL.  **  DURABLE. 

Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

-  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  *  $ 

• _  r 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent.' 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PBOPBIETOES, 


Bos:  335, 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


“THE  KILN  OF  THE  PERIOD 


« * 
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(SERCOMEE’S  PATENT.) 

pEQ g\jRN  INO  BRICKS,  EHTO.,  I— 1 7V\  Er  CEMENT. 


PLAN  at  A  and  B. 


HDVHNTHCES 

1.  — Easy  and  Cheap  to  Build,  Simple  to  Work,  and  will  last  a  Century.  No  Fire  Bars  to  burn  out,  oi  Fireholes  always  under 

repair.  No  expensive  Iron  Bands,  Clamps,  Stays,  or  Braces  required,  and  the  yearly  repairs  are  infinitesimal. 

2. — Any  size  Kiln  can  be  erected,  to  burn  from  30,000  to  260,000  Bricks,  or  30  to  250  tons  of  Lime  or  Cement  per  week,  and 

it  will  work  Winter  and  Summer  alike. 

3. — Easy  to  regulate;  in  Single  System  Kilns  from  Three  to  Seven  Chambers,  and  in  Double  System  Kilns  from  Six  to  Fourteen 

Chambers  can  be  burnt  weekly,  according  to  supply  of  Green  Bricks  or  other  Material,  as  the  Fire  can  e  orce  or 
Slackened.  Chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  10  to  25  tons  each. 

4.  — Bricks  or  other  material,  if  only  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  for  piling,  are  thoroughly  dried  before  firing,  with  the 

waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers,  thus  preventing  Goods  from  being  Stained  by  steam,  etc.,  and  reducing  Coal  l 
to  its  lowest  possible  limit. 

5. — Results  are  guaranteed  to  be  all  Hard  Bricks  or  other  materials  from  Top  to  Bottom,  and  Side  to  Side,  with  75  per  cent,  of 

facing  Brick,  and  absolutely  no  waste;  any  heat  required  can  be  obtained. 

6. — ECONOMY  IN  FUEL  IS  ASSURED  BY  THERE  BEING  PERFECT  COMBUSTION,  AND  NO  SMOKE  WHATEVER 

FROM  SHAFT,  EVEN  WHEN  FEEDING,  A  RESULT  CLAIMED  BY  NO  OTHER  KILN. 

7.  — Cost  of  Fuel;  2  cwt.  cheapest  Small  Coal  will  thoroughly  burn  1,000  Bricks  to  any  hardness  required,  or  one  ton  of  Lime 

or  Cement,  at  a  cost  of  say,  from  6d.  to  Is.  for  Coal,  and  6d.  for  Labor;  and,  if  of  any  convenience,  alternative  Chambers 
of  Bricks,  Lime,  etc.,  can  be  burned. 

FOR  Fl  IJ,  PARTICIIURS  PEEASE  APPLY  TO 

SERCOjVlBE,  OSJVIAH  &  UlRHHEJi, 

PQOLE,  DORSET,  ENGLAND, 


if 


W.  A.  EUDALY, 

*»4  Johnston’s  Building. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


w  IDO'^TOTlSr-IDIKLiLIETr  TTTT  .-NT 

line d^ShirekTsteta^have  the  ware"of. t0  olaywo,ter8-  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 

of  pft\V  T"1?  -a--d  the  -«-* 

chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to S  oUter  for  a  oerfee  ,1  ".""t1"’  the^e  o?<l.,lumber  of  f“™ace8.  Hues  and 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventorsand  builders is ^hat  they  iSSlv  dw  J  d,aft  is  ‘Is.  dangerous  as  too  little. 

,  ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  AOT  PART  OP  THE  Sw  8  n  the  .‘-"Portant  subject of  drafts, 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  h©  has  no  assurance  of  a  urdfVnSwn  a?  .1,mP?Jttnt1as  a  ProPer  draft.  Unless  the 

m  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  an  v  nil  }]-  “  V  V  In.J1!ese  kll»s  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 

or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning than  Ltu6  h  ^  n°  S°-10t  <?r’  wbat  is  better>  if  he  has  two 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  onlv  ’  be  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 

For  this  reason  wares 

oirs  ^r«rp^^y0ta.yet  tWS  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut- 

about  “economy  in  fueUuuJ  lab^’^^^understandVhat  S  ncMssa'i’y  to^fliS^Md^h6  °f  a"y  kV.'Y  We  hear  a  gleat  deal  said 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessarv  to  £  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 

distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  *  X most ^ffectfve  maSef  nUmber  °f  heat  UmtS  °Ut  °f  tt’  and  at  the  same  time 
The  construction  is  pure  l™s1dent?ficUand(is  madl  b?fi^  tobfahfin  °.f  fuel.that  has  ever  been  invented. 

Sftoget'S byot?om S SSMS*?  ^  M”J’ 

a  much  bette^diaTobtaSS  8  'aken  ‘°  “djUSt  theSe  1'ela,ions  in  8uch  a  way  tha'  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

Pai't  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability 

?v,;^hnrc,^icsk£?rS 

part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags  In  asking fora cost of inSr,  +  t.  8-  be  TSV  h.ow®ver»  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
down  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  toft  lined  wi^fi?lbrftk  U  t  0n  ***  8126  °f  klln  ln  feet  Wanted>  whether  the  kiln  walls, 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  an  v  who  nurehase  ^-7  .  . 

nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired.  y  VQ0  Puicnasc  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur- 

• 

For  further  information,  address 


The:  c  l,  a  y=  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


THE  EUDAL T  KILN . 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


^  THE  C  LAY-  W  O  R  K  E  re  • _ _ _ _ 

.V  ED.  H  CALLAWAY, 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  ot  BricK  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  mu  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  fienetai  piacninery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 
TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
factoring  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local- 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 

particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


What  It  ]Weans. 

Some  expressions  when  used  by  different  individuals  or  firms  differ 
as  widely  in  meaning  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  users,  as  they 
take  a  peculiar  coloring  from  the  user’s  environments. 

The  familiar  expression 


ih 


OIF1 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY” 

Has  been  used  in  such  a  reckless  and  universal  manner  by  manufacturers 

generally  that  we  deem  it  proper  to  indicate  what  its  meaning  is  to  US, 

and  what  we  wish  to  be  understood  by  it  when  used  by  us. 

The  best  definition  we  can  give  is  a  list  of  the  goods  we 
make,  viz. 

ist.  Auger  Brick  Machines  (4  sizes)  with  Automatic  and  Board  Delivery  Cutters 
for  end  and  side-cut  brick  respectively. 

2nf  Ptonger  Brick  Machines  (7  sizes)  with  suitable  attachments. 

3rd.  Stock  Brick  Machinery  for  sand  molded  brick. 

4th.  Disintegrators  (3  sizes). 

Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators  (10  sizes  and  styles). 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes. 

Pug  Mills  and  Granulators  (10  styles). 

Power  transmitting  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Iron  Dry  Cars  Turn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars,  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums 
Barrows,  Molds  Bucket  and  Rubber  Apron  Elevators,  Screens  and  other 
clayworking  and  clay  handling  appliances  “too  numerous  to  mention”  here. 

.  Our  “Complete  Outfits”  are  complete  and  perfect  in  every  detail. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  our  Catalogues  giving  full  particulars. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

10th. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  TV 
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PENFIELD  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


No  15  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity  4=0,000  to  70,000  brick. 

No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity,  30,000  brick. 

No.  8  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity,  85.000  brick 

No.  5  Auger  Brick  Machine;  daily  capacity,  35,000  to  30,000. 
Automatic  Cutters,  Board  Delivery  Cutters. 


h  o.  burton.  8eo»»vrAf»if 


..  .  - _ _  _ _ _ _ n  H.  TOWNSEND.  TftfAl 

r‘  ••  T.  B.  TOWNSEND,  PRESIDENT 

ARCH  BRICK.  J. 

10  AN>  RAUIC*.  .  IJI  J 


ARCH  BRICK. 

ei«oM^r»jioA»OfRAOici»^ 

CIRCLE  WRICK, 

MADS  TO  ANT  CtBCf.K. 

SfiFSiT JLACkTrICK, 

I’cerlexA  Mortar  Color*. 

}  -"Twhite  umF 

♦  ANP  WHITE  SAND. 

{  FIRlT  BRICK,  F1R£  CLAY. 

j  SEWER  PIPE 

AND 

|  MOLDING  SAND.^  | 

AoduaI  Capacity.  *0.000.000 


Ell1 


O.  N.  TOWNSEND.  TRCA»V*a«$ 

L, 


MANttFAOTUREB8  OF  ANO  WHOLESALE  OEALER8 IN 


■:^Rd  Pressed.  Ornamental,  Enameled  and  Common  Brick, I* 

BRICK, - 

PubUc  and.  Kearry  Ma»nxy  »  Specialty. 

OFFICE-  IOB  MARKET  STREET. 

TELEPHONE-Yard.  Wo.  02,  Office,  No.  10 


MTMI  agreements  contingent  upon 
slmet.  Interferences,  Occident*  oo«l 
other  delays,  unavoidable  beyond  and 
ovar  ivhlcn  we  have  do  control 


^  ■//  ,/9APril  e/92* 

yancAvttw, 


Messrs.  J.  W.  Penlield  &  Son, 

Willoughby,  0. 

Gentlemen:-  We  now  have  had  the  second  Auger  Machine  in  operation 
fully  two  months  making  Paving  Brick  exclusively,  end  hsve  the 
first  thing  yet  to  report  in  the  way  of  a  break,  or  stoppage, 
or  accident  6f  the  machine.  It  certainly  af lords  us  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  now  have  a  machine  mat  we 
can  count  on.  Should  you  desire  sending  any  ol  your  ir tends 
here  to  see  the  machines  in  operation,  we  will  take  pleasure, 

la  showing  them  around. 

We  remain 


J.  W.  PENFII 


Paving  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers  desiring  to  make  a  dense, 
compact,  impervious  brick 

will  find  our  auger  machines 
with  automatic  cutters  of  in- 

N 

estimable  value,  producing 
the  desired  quality  of  brick, 
and  ensuring  a  great  saving 
in  help  required. 

For  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress, 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  C  lav- wo 


r  k:  e  r 


Delivered  on  Cuts  at  your 
nearest  station. 


STYLE  A. 


STYLE  H. 


STYLE  0 


m 


WE  MAKE  THE 


LEADING  MACHINES 


For  Making  “SAHD-MOULDED”  BRICK. 
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•f  he  clay- WORKER 


m^HTUW  nimi/ru  JJ  Long  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
NtlY  QUJUUiJl.  of  this  class.  Extremely  strong,  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

mUlUrniTIlftflll  JJ  A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 

JftUMlUmi  principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 

Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka 
1,1  machine  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick.  In  this 
machine  we’ have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines.  Many  other  valuable  features.  Several  already  in  successful  operation. 

JUST  OUT:  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  $8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 

a  PTTT.T.  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


The  W ellington  Machine  Co. , 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


The 
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I^t  uaWmikTan  StS2teC™n“: ^“SSV ™,S?ih-*£  TS  may  w?  ,n“y  S»  »bl»  *»  «•-<!  yo„  new  and  improved  plans. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S  A. 


THE  OLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 
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OUR 

|VIethod  of  Construction. 

7  7T  ^  £  do  not  wish  to  build  and  sell  a  machine  that  is  not  as  good 
every  way  as  the  purchaser  himself  would  make  weie  he  to 
superintend  its  construction  at  our  works,  believing  that  its  advisable, 
as  a  business,  to  construct  only  the  best,  which  by  its  durability  and 
economical  working,  will  please  our  customer  and  advertise  it  to 
others.  Consequently  our  efforts  are  directed  toward  cheapness  only 
where  it  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  machine. 

It  is  wholly  a  mistaken  notion  that  because  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  must  work  in  mud  and  grit,  it  should  be  coaise  and  cheap. 
The  details  of  our  machinery  are  as  thoroughly  studied,  and  designed 
with  as  much  thought  for  its  ultimate  use  as  though  it  was  a  fine 
chronometer  or  Corliss  engine.  While  it  may  appear  to  be  useless 
refinement  to  work  to  templates  with  exactness  on  machinery  that 
will  be  covered  with  grease  and  dirt,  and  be  exposed  moie  or  less  to 
the  weather  and  all  kinds  of  rough  handling,  yet  it  is  decided 
economy.  Durability  and  freedom  from  expensive  delays  justify  it. 

We  have  persistently  refused  to  build  lighter  and  cheaper  ma¬ 
chinery,  knowing  it  would  work  to  our  disadvantage  materially,  as 
the  tendency  of  modern  clayworking  machinery  is  toward  greater 
strength  and  endurance. 

The  JVIeLiagon  Foundry  Co., 

NEW  HHiZEN,  CONN. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  Etc. 


"The  c  l  a  v  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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IFFI^  flU  T  0]V[  AT  ICS 

*  ^ 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


THE  HBYHHTH6ES  we  Have 
ill  our 

Patented  Special  Safeiu  Devices. 


Highest  possible  satisfaction* 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

t^”If  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


KEEP  IT  in  MIHD. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

lW*HSUJFACTUf*Et*S  OF 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

^  "TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


jjg  THE  C  L  A  Y- W  ORKE  r  

The  Horizontal  Brick  Machine 


Is 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


C.  &  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

acknowledged  by  practical  brickmakers  to  be  superior  to  the  Vertical 

and  Extra  Pug  Mill. 


•5 

Machine 


SpPSl 


iEil'ilfil 

■ 

HI 

11 

[Si 

It  docs  not  require  an  Extra  Pug  Mill  to  enable  it  working  the  clay  direct  fiom  the 
bank  Not  requiring  the  Pug  Mill  it  has  fully  one-half  less  Machinery  to  take  care  o 
and  keep  in  repair.  It  will  work  the  clay  stiffer  than  any  machine  on  the  market  and  fi 
a  six  brick  mold  perfectly.  It  has  no  light  complicated  parts  working  in  or  underneath 
the  clay.  In  fact  it  is  a  perfect  machine  and  has  no  equal.  Every  machine  guaranteed 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies, 
including  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold  Sanders,  Molds, Trucks,  Bariows,  kiln  Cast 

ings,  Pulleys  and  Shafting.  .  . 

We  are  prepared  to  make  estimate  on  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  application  to 

C.  <fc  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


_  the  C  l  a  y-w  o  r  ic  e  r  .  719 

1  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AM)  TERMS. 


Do  not  let  unscrup¬ 
ulous  Manufacturers 
sell  you  a  Machine 
which  is  represented 
just  as  good  as  the 
Potts— buy  a  Potts 
Disintegrator  and 
you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 


No.  4  “A.”  Capacity  60,000.  Made  to  drive  with  one  or  two  belts,  as  desired  by  purchasers. 


Eaten  ed  February  5tli,  1889. 


Are  made  iq  twelve 
different  sizes,  Hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  front 
15,000  to  125,000 
Brick  per  Day,  weiyit- 
ino  from  2,000  to 
15,000  Pounds. 

The  Rolls  are 
made  from  the 
best  grades  of 
Cold  Blast  Iron 


UNO  ARE  THOROUGHLY 
CHILLED. 


Sands  the  Moulds 
better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  It 
never  gets  drunk  or 
strik es  for  more  pay. 
It  is  always  ready 
tor  work.  It  will 
save  from  75  cents 
to  $1.00  per  day. 


V  V  V  V  w  w 


It  has  no  light, 
complicated  parts  to 
wear  or  break.  The 
Moulds  can  not 
catch  and  cause  de¬ 
lays.  It  does  not 
spill  or  waste  the 
sand.  Sold  under 
guarantee  to  do  as 
claimed  or  no  sale. 


V  V  VWV  V  V 


€.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


IND 
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EMENS’  PATENT 

(IM  it  u  ■  C&r it  ti  itl  0  #1  iU nli  'flFff&fiu 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  .Ms  Machine  to  the  Mich  —tn  rers * £ 

great  want-one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  st  y ,  ^ orking  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 

what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thorough  y  g  R  ^  h  u£d  was  left  in  seams  by 

manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  ount  of  sand,  coal,  8,ack  or 

itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  weie  emp  oy  .  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 

sfwrx"  -  '“m- 

‘“““i.84  i“p,c  M  “Lm  :r,ro^.X;rrrrtoppcci  or  started  withont  interfering  with  the  running  ct  the  hr, eh 
“  “TTtrrTngh.,  granulates  the  fixing  >1 y"*“ it  is  then 

^^S^alron:,  topper  cent,  over  the 

- . *  -  - 

capacity  de^red.^  ^  tlioroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


-REFERENCES.- 


Anthony  Inner,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J,  Central  Press  Brich  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W^Marhham 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  *  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brich  and  'Pile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  y,  y 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num- 

erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


M  en  tio  n  Clay- W or ker, 


^"CTSIKIIEGrOILT,  MICH. 


The  Clay-worker 
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- 


■ 


AND  THE 


QP  P  -  B  KUDR-  'NOP  iS" 


PLYMODTH  COTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making-  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 

A  ]Wodet*n  machine  Built  fot*  Strength  and  Capacity. 

If  you  want  an  outfitjthat  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  sixjdays  [in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

r  .  ^ 

The  pate-Gunsaallus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


lik1 


A  Cl  ! 


Iff 


THE  CLAY”  W  O  R  K  E  R 


The  Decatur  header  fDfg.  Co., 

DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty. 


Auger  Machines  in  Sizes  to  Suit  the  Following  Capacities :  10,000  to  50,000 

Brick  Per  Day. 


Roller  Delivery  Machines,  Capacities  25,000,  50,000  and  100,000  Brick  Per  Day. 

SEUD  FOR  C^T-iLXjOG-TJIE. 


Th.e  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co, 


Decatur,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  c  e  a  y  =  w  o  r  iv  k  r  . 
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Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  TJ.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


RED  BRICK  1  can  tie 
fire  brick  ^ue  on 

PAVING  BLOCKS  j  tile  one 
ROOFING  TILE  J  press- 


ftutamallc  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


Raymond’s  Automatic  Dumping  Car. 

Our  fLutotnatie  Dumping  Cat*,  Port¬ 
able  Traek  and  minding  Drum.  The 
most  eeonomieal  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  elay  knocun. 


30,000  IDs.  pressure 


Raymond’s  Perfeetion  Brisk  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  potuer 
re-presses  in  the  cuorld.  8  different 
styles. 


“We  Are  the  People” 

Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


fleeept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

(5.  U/.  fylY/r\0flD8<?0., 


Raymond’s  Ulrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


DUTTON,  OHIO. 


Self  Contained  CUinding  Drum. 


The  Clay=wo 


R  PC  R  R. 
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Standard  ITThghine  Works 

o.  O?.  Pboprietob, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


Crusher  stand?  arth^heaVand^as1  no  fND  8To^K  SEPARATOR.  This 

them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stonl  ^  J°U  t0  parties  Using 

Alcin  Hl>iolr  C/\  — - •  .  I  /-. 


This  eut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “OHiCAPn  »  ..  f 

Surpassed  by  none.  *  *  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  IMachine  tount  >>  „  •.  . 

of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  *  *  r°"  ^ t0  ^  ^  PW  The 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Miles,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

-oHavt,  A, sip  Co..  May,  Pnrington 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Every  pan  was  purchased  by  expert  professional  clayworkers,  in 
proof  of  which  we  present  the  list  showing  that  the  substantial  and  perfect 
mechanism  of  our  Dry  Pan  has  won  for  it  a  multitude  of  friends. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  that  not  one  person,  during  the  past  three 
months,  who  has  examined  the  Pan  in  all  its  details,  has  gone  away 
without  buying  one  or  more  of  them. 


i  Pan,  Standard  Paving  Co.,  Iron  Summit, 


Ky. 

i  Pan,  Brooks  &  Coomber  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  Pan,  Roseville  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Roseville,  Ohio. 

2  Pans,  The  Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  O. 
i  “  Rapp  Roofing  &  Tile  Co.,  New 

Philadelphia,  O. 

3  Pans,  J.  P.  Cappeau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

x  “  Osnaburg  &  Canton  Clay  Co  ,  Os- 
naburg,  Ohio. 

i  Pan,  Coaldale  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Coaldale, 
Ala. 

i  Pan,  The  Stoneware  Pipe  Co.,  Alton 
Junction,  Ill. 

i  Pan,  The  Standard  Fire  Brick  &  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  Roanoke,  Tenn. 
i  Pan,  Cooper  Brick  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
i  “  Keokuk  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Keokuk,  la. 
i  “  Ft.  Dodge  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Ft. 
Dodge,  la. 

i  Pan,  National  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Bradford,  Pa. 


Pan,  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Higgins  Ferry, 
Pa. 

i  Pan,  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Co., Troy,  N.  Y. 

[  “  Trimble  Brick  Co.,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

l  “  Logan  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio, 
i  “  Logan  Granite  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  O. 
i  “  Minerva  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Minerva, 
Ohio. 

i  Pan,  The  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg, 
Ind. 

i  Pan,  James  Mullison  &  Sons,  Mehaffey, 
Va. 

i  Pan,  The  Nye  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Earlville, 
Mo. 

i  Pan,  The  Camp  Brick  Co,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

1  Pan,  G.  B.  Daugherty  &  Son,  Kittanning, 

Pa. 

2  Pans,  Acme  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Clover- 

port,  Ky. 

i  Pan,  Akron  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
i  Pan,  D.  P.  Guise,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

1  Pan,  Cleveland,  Besaw  &  Allen,  Akron,  O. 

2  Pans,  H.  H.  Scoville,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  testimonial  certificates  of  the  good  performance  of  the  Pans 
in  use  are  too  numerous  and  voluminous  for  publication. 

FOR  further  particulars  address 

The  prey-Sheeklei*  Co., 

f/Ianufaeturers  of  Claymo»*kincj  maehinepy, 

Baeyt*us*  Ohio,  U.  S. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 


TESTIJVTOfllALi  LiETTEf} 


Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 


shock  and  strain  necessary  in  crushing  large  pieces  of  shale  rock  but  our  skeptfcism^as Va  °  h  h™6  I?ry'Pan  when  subjected  to  the  severe 
because  of  its  rigidity  and  solidity.  We  are  pleased  with  its  work  on  aocmmi nf  ^.,”1  h  8  vanishe.d’  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thing 
it  than  any  other  9  ft.  Dry-Pin  we  know  of.  We  like  the  independent  mullers  Hh  Sv-0166111^  capacity;  we  can  grind  more  clay  with 
affording  easy  access  to  and  certainty  of  oiling  the  step the manner of^d  us^  ltS  8haft*  The  hollow  vertical  shaft 

Pan  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  inexperience  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessaryforuftosk^more1119  of  8Upenority  in  your  DiT- 

Yours  very  truly,  '  Canton  Brick  Co. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  XO 

The  prey-Sheeklep  Co., 

fdanufaetupens  of  Claycuopkinc}  machinery, 

[.Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  B Ohio  U  S 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o 


RKEa 


H  E  cn  D  H 

A.11  Iron  n-nH 


Will  Stand  more  Boiigg.  Bard  Worn,  will  Last  Twite  as  Long,  ago  Pulverize  10  Per  cegt.  more  material  Tfian  Any  omet  Pag  of  Same  size. 
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THE  C  LAY- W  ORKER 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No-  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete 

jSrSee  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


Car  Catalogue. 

[Mention  theClay- Worker.] 


The  c  l  a  y- yv  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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siehstid  complete  c^Tja-LoaTJE. 

See  our  Advertisemen  on  first  cover  page. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

Jb-'  31  T  ■  *T*"}  L  IP  “PT  T"  ■p 

IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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IT  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACT  !  !  ! 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pug  Mill,  etc. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Sha .  t- 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 

Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


THE  C  Lv  A  Y-  WORKIER- 


manufactijrers  AND  DEALERS  IN- 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  pc  e  r. 
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the  KOCH 

Peifeclioi)  Hydraulic  Brick  Press 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 


This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft, 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran¬ 
ulation.  Brick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  Press. 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


THE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 

VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FRONT  VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Odd  Fellows'  Building,  .  ST.  LOUIS.  M!0. 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  VI. I.  KINDS  OK  CI.AY  WARES. 

This  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degree  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent. 
first  class  Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


ft 


BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Boyd  Briek  Presses 

HL-iA^HYS  ■•£■ 

■  IN  •  • 

■#  STOCK. 

2-Mold  Presses,  Capacity,  10,000  to  12,000  per  day. 

3  “  “  “  15,000  to  18,000  “ 

4  “  “  “  20,000  to  25,000  “ 

6  “  “  “  30,000  to  36,000  “ 

8  “  ‘‘  “  40,000  to  50,000  “ 


We  have  what  you  want.  Come  and  see  us.  Our  Works  are 
worth  visiting.  Our  Process  is  simple  and  perfect.  We  guarantee 
results. 

Noting  is  loo  good  for  our  Cusloiners.  mars  our  mono. 

In  fitting  up  more  than  200  plants,  on  the  Dry  Process,  we  have 
learned  many  things.  Our  Customers  get  the  benefits  of  our  experience, 
without  money  and  without  price. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Correspondence  Solicited.  CHICAQ-O 


THE;  CLAY- WORKER 


THE 


U.  S.  brick  press 

Strong,  Simple  and  Durable. 


pUliliV  Gdfl^AtlTEED 


Double  Pressure 


Covered  by  the  following  patents: 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  AUGUST  18, ‘,1885. 

No.  375,660,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,  1889. 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 


. — —>$.  4 - o  address  ° — »  *<- — ■ 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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INCORPORATED  1875. 

St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

The  “Lion”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 


1.  The  mam  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,’ 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  qhemselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie*,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes— 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaxges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


8 


'THE  C 


W  O  R  K  E  K  • 


Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 


SPECIALLY  DESI6NED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


TIEIRIMIS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,' Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  IVES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


Th:e^  C  iv  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  e .  c 

THE  WHITTAKER. 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

-A-  E3ECOE3JD  ititeqtt  a  t  .-R-n  I 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  HI. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  31st  ult.  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  in  constant  operation  for  more  than 
a  year.  During  that  time  it  has  done  its 
work  very  satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we 
are  working  with  a  material  resembling 
cement  rock,  which  has  absolutely  no 
binding  properties.  In  spite  of  this  the 
bricks  are  solid  and  have  strength  enough 
to  allow  piling  about  fifteen  rods  high,  as 
our  bricks  are  9x4%x2-in.  in  size,  the 
weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite  large. 

\  ours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 
Supt.  Steel  Depar* 


Office  of  Iviesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  II  ,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24th 
at  hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  every  particular.  It  runs  easily,  re¬ 
quires  no  particular  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  manipulate  it,  is  always  ready 
to  run  and  makes  brick  much  more  per¬ 
fect  than  any  other  semi-dry  machine  I 
ever  saw .  As  you  know  it  was  after  many 
trials  of  nearly  all  the  dry  and  semi-dry 
brick  machines  that  I  decided  to  try  the 
Whittaker,  and  after  a  trial  of  five  month?, 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  Whit 
taker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  material  is 
the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of  any 
I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  ma¬ 
chines  were  tested  with  our  own  material, 
and  I  will  say  that  there  was  but  one 
other  machine  that  could  handle  it  at  all 
—all  others  failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick 
of  it.  Would  say,  also,  that  I  put  a  green 
man  on  to  run  it  and  have  had  no  trouble 
whatever.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  as 
3'ou  say,  “The  best  in  the  world.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of 
how  we  liked  the  second  machine  we 
ordered  of  you,  would  say  we  are  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Machines  in  every 
respect,  for  we  have  run  them  two  seasons 
and  yet  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
them.  Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 

C.  V.  Graham,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Wffiittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mold,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a 
year,  and  the  single  since  last  June,  and 
both  are  in  first-class  order,  and  have  been 
run  without  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both 
machines  produce  a  first-class  brick,  well 
bounded,  very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and 
sharp  corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and 
no  appearance  of  granulation.  We  would 
most  cheerfully  recommend  the  “Whit¬ 
taker”  to  any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reli¬ 
able  and  first-class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16, 1886. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  ha? 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not 
only  made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition, 
has  never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been 
no  expense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  as  a  good  and  durable 
machine.  The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
dry  press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We 
consider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most 
economical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in 
use.  We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  this  machine  in  order  at  our  yards. 
We  consider  the  brick  manufactured  by 
your  machine  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  brick  manufactured  by  any 
other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 

By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

,,  Dear  Sir:— -The  three  machines  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  last  season  have  given  us 
entire  satisfaction,  and  we  contemplate 
putting  in  the  fourth  machine  by  the  first 
(  °f  May,  or  as  soon  as  we  can  arrange  for 
,  same.  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 

'  Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  January  1,  1889. 

Dear  .Sir:— Having  worked  your  ma¬ 
chinery  in  our  yard  here  for  past  two 
seasons,  we  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  those  contemplating  the 
manufacture  of  brick  as  being  a  first-class 
machine  in  every  respect.  The  machine 
requires  very  little  power  to  run  it ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  manipulate  and  take  care  of; 
and  has  never  been  any  expense  to  us  for 
repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded  and 
free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the  Whit¬ 
taker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 


Office  of  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:— After  operating  the  Whit¬ 
taker  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machine  for  two 
years,  and  having  quite  an  experience 
with  other  semi-dry  brick  machines,  I 
can  cheerfully  recommend  the  Whittaker 
Machine  over  any  other  machine  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  perfect  brick  in  density,  hard¬ 
ness  of  corners  and  edges,  and  in  uniform 
surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for 
two  seasons,  and  we  can  justly  say  that 
the  machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to 
our  entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no 
breakage  whatever,  this  means  no  expense 
for  repairs  or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine 
is  always  ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  of 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine.  Yours  respectfully, 

Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and 
most  durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

C.  Steinmayer,  Manager. 


..  'T  J-I  EJ  C  L,  A  Y- \V  O  R  K  E  R  . 

The  Simpson  Brick  press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS ! 


NOTE  THIS  IS 
A 

Waterous  Grip  Pulley 

Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  commercial  Bld’iff,  St.  I.ouis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  EHB1AE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  # 
■  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESSlf  PERFO>RATED.EDGE  RUNNER'CLAYGRINDEffil 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


SomersBt&  Jolmsouburg  pifg.  Go 

SO^VIEHSET,  yLKSS. 

_  ■  f  713  Lewis  Blk., 

Branch  Office  j  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


will  BRICK 

Building  Mlltult 

and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


the  clay-worker 


TIE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


PRESS. 


In  addition  to  the  stock  of  2,  3  and  4-Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
with  our  Presses  and  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 

A  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 


Send  fop  Desepiptive  Catalogue. 


Ji  0.  U/I?iti}ey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.  College  Hill  -  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.—2  Machines. 

H  C  Gillick  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  111. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  27,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine,  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up.  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  BURNh  4M  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at ^ 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


mpressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
ve  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
id  we  have  found  it  satisfactorv  in  every  respect. _  Yours  Respectfully, 


(Signed)  ADAMS  BRIC1 


&  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

Ppr  a  W.  A  flams. 


Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAITGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOB  PHICES. 


NOTICE. — In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 

trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 


U/illiams’ 


^yelo^e  (Jay  puluerizers 


aJ  Lillie’s  Patent  Steam  Jacket, 


FOR  ci,av  PULVERISERS. 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams'  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 

, _ n  tj,,  ,  X1  .  ,  .  the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 

forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  woiked  directly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 

cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the 
Pulveneer  or  Elevator  Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer.  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale, 
WILLIAMS  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
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2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REV0LYIN6, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 

Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 
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t^-When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


the  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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UAM  C,  BUTTEJ)WORTH,  Prcsidcnt. 


SAM’L  N  JONES.  Vice  President. 


WATSON  T.  PIERP3NT,  Sect  AND  Treas. 


Capital.  Si 00,000 

National  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Paving  and  Building  Brick, 

works  at  Rock  island,  Ills. 


CRETARY’S  OFFICE. 


ROCKFORD,  ILL.  june  10,3892. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gent}  emen:- 


Replying  to  yours  of  recent  da'tey 
in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  four  track  dryer  which  you  placed 
in  our  paving  brick  factory  at  Rock  Island,  last  March,  would  say, 
that  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  It  dries  the  brick 
thoroughly  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  depending  somewhat  on 
the  state  of  the  outside  atmosphere.  Its  capacity  is  fully  equal 
to  your  guarantee  and  we  only  regret  that  we  did  not  have  it  in 
our  factory  a  year  ago,  as  we  believe  it  would  have  more  than 
paid  for  itself  in  six  months’  time.  We  expect  to  increase  our 
capacity  next,  season  and  shall  certainly  want  you  to  furnish  us 
with  increased  drying  facilities. 

Respectfully  yours. 


NATIONAL  CLAY  CO., 
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To  "the  “Public 


ms 


Please  Take  Notice  of  the  Following: 

For  the  purpose  of  making  an  amicable  settlement  with  my  late 
partners,  Messrs.  Isaac  and  Max  Wolff,  I  have  this  day  sold  them  all 
my  right,  title  and  interest  in  all  the  Patents  heretofore  owned  by  Curran 
&  Wolff  for  BRICK  DRYERS,  including  the  CHIMNEY  Patents. 

(Signed)  JOHN  J.  CURRAN 

Chicago,  III.,  June  22,  1892. 

Having  tlrus  control  of  tlie  l)6st  patents 
for  Brick  Dryers,  wkicli  includes  tlie  Chim¬ 
ney  or  Yapor  Stack,  we  give  notice  to  all 
infringers,  that  we  will  promptly  prosecute 
tkem  to  tlie  full  extent  of  tlie  law. 


Works  :  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HOLLAND  BRICK  WORK. 


7THINK  liow  nicely  this  design  would 
^  work  up  in  brick  and  terra  cotta. 
It  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone. 
However,  it  is  a  worthy  object  lesson. 
This  particular  building  exists  in  Eu- 
trich,  in  Holland,  and  is  representative 
of  the  character  of  design  which  was 
generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  struc¬ 
tures  of  this  kind 
during  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th 
century.  There 
has  been  a  reviv¬ 
al  of  this  sort  of 
design  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hol¬ 
la  n  d,  during 
recent  years,  but 
the  building 
which  we  present 
is  quite  a  good 
example  of  this 
style  and  one 
which  may  well 
'  serve  as  a  guide 
to  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  that 
time.  In  the  last 
number  of  the 
C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  KER 
we  gave  a  view 
of  the  Chateau 
of  Blois  or  that 
part  of  it  which 
was  constructed 

under  Louis  XII.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  diagonal  patterns  of  brickwork 
which  were  shown  in  that  photograph, 
may  be  seen  again  in  this;  also  that 
the  same  general  efiect  is  secured  in  the 
design.  Not  that  the  work  is  done  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is  a 
.similarity  of  purpose  and  a  similarity  of 
results.  If  we  should  take  this  building 
without  the  diagonal  patterns,  and  use 


the  same  forms  in  all  other  respects,  we 
would  have  a  design  utterly  lacking  in 
character.  It  would  be  fussy  and  mean¬ 
ingless.  Without  this  diagonal  pattern 
and  with  the  light  terra  cotta  and  stone 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  here, 
there  would  be  a  spotted,  restless,  exag¬ 
gerated  effect,  which  would  relieve  the 
design  of  the  elements  of  success  which 
there  are  in  it.  By  having  this  broken 


wall  surface  one  is  able  to  spot  it  up 
with  the  stone  or  terra  cotta  in  the  way 
that  it  is  done  here,  but  if  we  had  the 
plain  wall  surface,  and  put  in  stone  and 
terra  cotta  irrespective  of  the  diagonals, 
we  would  have  a  building  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  glaring  and  crude.  With  the 
brick  laid  up  in  this  way  there  is  some¬ 
thing  for  the  other  work  to  rest  against. 
There  is  competition  and  interest  so 


that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  restful 
rather  than  exaggerated  and  strained. 

The  principles  of  design  illustrated 
in  this  way  are  worthy  of  study.  The 
artist  or  architect  who  designed  this 
structure  may  not  have  reasoned  it  all 
out  exactly  in  this  way.  He  may  not 
have  said  to  himself:  “I  will  have  my 
brick  laid  up  in  this  way  that  I  may 
handle  my  stone  in  the  other 

way,”  but  he  may 
have  felt  intui¬ 
tively  that  it 
would  have  been 
bad  design  for 
him  to  have  used 
the  stone  in  the 
way  in  which  it 
is  used  here, 
without  having  a 
proper  back¬ 
ground  of  the 
brick  work.  It 
is  altogether  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to 
have  known  this 
by  instinct  and 
without  being 
able  to  formulate 
h  i  s  knowledge,  . 
he  accomplished 
the  result  inde¬ 
pendent  thereof. 

It  is  generally 
the  way  with 
arti  s  t  s.  They 
feel  these  things 
without  being 
able  to  formulate 
them.  They  do 
good  work  through  instinct,  and  it  is  the 
professor  of  design  who  comes  along  after¬ 
wards,  studies  his  work,  and  finds  out 
why  it  was  good.  Yet  the  one  who 
reasons  about  it  in  this  way  is  rarely  or 
never  able  to  do  the  high  class  work 
that  was  done  originally  by  the  artist 
who  worked  merely  through  artistic 
instinct. 

Taking  this  statement  as  a  basis 
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one  might  say  that  it  is  better 
not  to  study,  not  to  look  up  old  exam¬ 
ples,  and  take  old  designs,  but 
rather  to  work  from  an  artistic 
instinct.  However,  this  does  not  follow. 

The  artistic  instinct  is  developed  by 
association  with  things  artistic.  The 
artist  sees,  studies,  and  works  when  he 
is  surrounded  by  good  examples  of  ait. 

He,  then,  we  will  say,  goes  to  work  to 
produce  something  himself.  He  is  able 
through  his  general  knowledge  and  asso¬ 
ciation  with  good  things,  to  produce 
something  which  is  original  and  good. 

He  is  not  copying  from  one  thing 
to  another,  yet  he  is  unconsciously 
surrouning  himself  with  good  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  in  an  informal  way  he  is 
usine  those  principles.  He  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  building  up  good  principles 
within  himself  without  being  able  to 
formulate  them,  the  same  as  a  man  may 
have  good  morals  without  being  able  to 
understand  the  science  of  morals.  A 
man  may  understand  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  morals  and  yet  be  a  very 
immoral  man.  This  principle  has  an 
all-around  application. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  ordinary 
everyday  brickmaking?  A  great  deal. 
Ordinary  everyday  brickmaking  will 
enlarge  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Clay-Worker  to  help  develop  it. 
There  are  few  who  take  an  interest  in 
architecture  as  an  art ;  others,  though  less 
in  number,  who  give  this  interest  and 
knowledge  a  practical  application  to 
their  work  in  the  yards.  What  is  the 
result?  Dollars.  We  have  in  mind  one 
particular  brickmaker  who  will  get  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  thousand,  more 
for  his  brick,  because  he  always  makes 
not  only  good  brick  but  those  which 
look  well.  People  go  to  him  and  want 
to  buy  front  brick.  He  does  not 
sell  them.  He  says:  “I  will  sell 
you  front  brick,  but  I  must  sell  you  the 
other  brick  too.”  Hence,  he  gets  a  good 
price  not  alone  for  his  fronts  but  for 
others.  This  man  likes  good  architec¬ 
ture  and  good  buildings, — studies  them, 
talks  about  them,  appreciates  them,  is 
influenced  by  them,  and  that  state  of 
mind  has  a  reflex  influence  on  his 
pocket  book.  It  enables  him  to  sell  his 
front  bricks  and  every  other  brick  that 
he  makes,  at  a  better  price  than  most  of 
his  competitors.  It  pays  to  have  good 
artistic  morals  as  well  as  other  morals. 

It  can  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
bicycle  that  it  is  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 


condition  of  the  common  roads  in  the 
United  States.  Manufacturers  of  bicy¬ 
cles,  and  those  who  use  them,  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  question,  and  in  addition 
to  a  good  deal  of  verbal  discussion  there 
has  been  some  very  interesting  matter 
printed  about  roads.  It  has  been  rather 
conclusively  shown  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  highways  is  not  so  serious  a 
matter,  financially,  as  it  has  been  genei- 
ally  considered,  and  the  universal  advant¬ 
ages  of  good  roads  have  been  brought  to 
the  front.  If  those  whose  inteiests  in 
roads  center  mainly  about  the  “  wheel 
shall  bring  about  a  much  needed  reform 
there  will  be  good  reason  for  blessing  its 
inventor,  whoever  he  may  have  been  .-Ex. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKINO. 

NoT65. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

A  FTER  a  kiln  of  bricks  has  been  burned 
/*  and  closed  up,  the  cooling  process 
begins.  How  to  properly  close  a  kiln 
and  how  rapidly  it  may  be  cooled  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  bricks,  is  something 
that  must  be  learned  as  well  as  the 
burning.  A  kiln  of  brick  may  be  well 
burned  and  the  ware  in  good  condition 
when  closed,  yet  if  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
too  rapidly  a  large  percentage  of  the 
brick  may  be  damaged  in  cooling.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  directions  or  a 
formula  that  would  suit  all  clays.  A 
large  kiln  of  bricks  requires  more  time 
to  cool  than  a  smaller  one.  Bricks 
made  from  tenacious  clays  will  bear 
more  rapid  cooling  than  will  those 
made  from  sandy  or  short  clays.  Kilns 
25  feet  wide  and  set  40  courses  high  can 
in  some  strong,  unctuous  clays,  be  cooled 
in  72  hours;  others  in  96  hours;  while 
some  should  have  five  days  and  nights, 
and  some  even  six  days  and  nights. 
However,  to  be  on  the  safe  side  give 
your  kiln  ample  time  to  become  cool, 
especially  the  first  kiln  burned. 

In  closing  a  kiln  burned  in  perma¬ 
nent  walls,  where  they  are  practically 
air  tight,  in  order  to  insure  the  ware 
cooling  uniformly  in  every  part  of  the 
kiln  it  is  necessary  to  admit  some  air 
from  below.  This  is  the  case  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  kiln  especially.  An  opening  1x2 
inches  for  each  eye  in  the  kiln  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  think,  however,  where  a  kiln  is 
burned  in  a  temporary  wall,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  leave  an  opening  at  the 
arch,  as  there  are  always  openings  in  the 
wall  to  furnish  air  necessary  to  replace 
that  thrown  off  with  escaping  heat.  As 


the  heated  air  rises  from  a  cooling  kiln, 
a  vacuum  is  formed  within  the  walls 
unless  air  is  admitted  at  sides  or  bottom 
If  the  walls  are  tight  and  no  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes 
so  great  that  air  will  be  forced  down¬ 
ward  through  the  platting  into  the 
kiln ;  this  injures  the  brick  in  the  top 
courses.  If  any  one  has  any  doubts 
about  the  reliability  of  this  statement 
just  close  your  arches  tight  when  done 
burning  (in  a  tight  permanent  wall), 
then  the  second  night  after  closing  go 
on  top  and  you  will  find,  while  some 
parts  of  the  kiln  is  still  red  hot,  other 
parts  are  cold  and  black ;  here  the  ail 
is  going  downward  into  the  kiln.  By 
admitting  sufficient  air  from  below  there 
will  be  no  cold  spots  while  the  kiln  is 
hot  but  the  top  will  cool  uniformly. 

When  the  first  kiln  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  ship  to  your  patrons  only  good 
merchantable  brick,  as  you  have  your 
reputation  to  establish.  If  there  are  any 
that  have  been  “washed”  by  rain  before 
they  were  set  in  kiln,  put  them  aside 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  way. 
When  the  arches  are  reached  set  aside 
also  the  damaged  an,d  broken  bricks 
with  the  washed  bricks.  All  these  can 
be  utilized  later  in  the  season  in  build¬ 
ing  artificial  dryers  and  permanent 
kilns.  A  large  per  cent,  of  this  quality 
of  bricks  can  be  used  in  this  way,  and 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  good 
bricks.  In  this  way  you  furnish  your 
customers  good  bricks,  with  little  loss 
on  your  part.  In  shipping  bricks  they 
should  be  graded  to  suit  your  market. 
Nomenclature  of  bricks  has  had  the 
attention  of  an  able  committee,  my 
esteemed  friend  Eudaly  being  chairman. 
The  grades  seem  to  differ  in  quality  and 
name.  These  are,  usually,  “foundation,” 

or  “hard,”  “pavers,”  “fronts,”  and“salmon.” 

Your  grades  will  soon  become  familiar 
to  your  customers,  then  when  they  or¬ 
der  bricks  they  will  get  just  what  they 
want.  Filling  orders  promptly  and 
properly  will  soon  build  up  a  reputation 
among  builders  that  is  of  great  value  to 
the  manufacturer.  When  brick  are 
taken  from  kiln  to  market  in  wagons  or 
carts  the  cheapest  method  is  to  toss  the 
brick  dried  into  the  vehicle.  If  they 
are  to  be  loaded  on  cars  for  shipment, 
wheelbarrows  is  the  best  method ;  roll 
them  from  the  kiln  directly  into  the 
car  and  hack  them  from  the  barrow. 
Where  there  are  tracks  at  either  end  of 
the  kiln  there  is  no  difficulty  in  loading 
one  hundred  thousand  a  day.  Here 
the  bricks  should  be  handled  with  care 
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to  avoid  chipping  them.  They  are  now 
burned,  and  ordinary  care  will  save 
them  at  this  stage.  Where  wheelbarrows 
are  used  it  is  necessary  to  have  planks 
to  roll  the  barrows  on,  and  bricks  that 
fall  from  barrows  should  be  picked  up 
at  once,  and  the  top  kept  clean  and 
level,  so  that  the  loaders  can  handle 
their  barrows  quickly. 

Written  for  the  Clav- Worker. 

TILE  ROOFS. 

THE  accompanying  photographs  des¬ 
cribe  these  tiles  better  than  words. 
Fig.  1  is  the  top  view  of  a  tile,  and 
Fig.  2  is  the  view  of  the  under  side  of 
the  same  tile.  Fig.  3  is  the  top  view  of 
another,  and  Fig.  4  is  its  bottom 
view. 

The  weight  of  the  tile  shown  in  Fig. 
1  is  885  pounds  per  square.  It  would 
take  221  tiles  to  lay  a  square.  It  would 
require  the  same  numbers  of  Fig.  3  to 
lay  a  square,  and  they  would  weigh  850 
pounds.  These  tiles  were  purchased  at 
Pierrefonds,  a  chateau  town  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Paris 
in  France.  They  are  slightly  different 
in  design,  though  involving  the  same 
general  principles  of  construction  that 


it  would  not  be  proper  to  state  that  any 
particular  form  is  received  with  distinct 
marks  of  favor.  The  general  excellence 
of  tile  roofing  is  understood  throughout 
the  old  world,  and  while  one  will  find  a 


Fig.  3. 


tile  like  this  which  is  common  in  one 
section,  he  will  find  in  going  through 
other  parts  of  the  country,  another  tile 


is  common  throughout  the  middle  of 
France.  They  illustrate  the  general 
style  of  construction  and  design  that 
is  represented  by  the  modern  tile  pat¬ 
tern  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Not 
but  that  one  will  see  others.  Plain 
shingle  tiles  and  various  other  designs 
which  have  been  previously  illustrated 
in  the  Clay-Worker,  yet  these  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  modern  French  tile, 
which  are  most  in  use  to-day.  However, 


Fig.  2. 

of  entirely  distinct  construction,  differ¬ 
ent  in  form,  manner  of  laying  and  all 
that,  which  is  received  with  quite  as 
great  favor.  In  truth,  one  might  be 
able  to  locate  himself  in  traveling 
through  Europe,  by  the  roofs,  if  he  were 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  tile  roofing 
which  belongs  to  one  section  or  another. 

In  our  illustration  on  the  first  page, 
there  is  shown  a  tile  which  is  common 
in  Holland.  If  we  were  to  go  into 


Southern  France  or  Spain  we  would  find 
yet  others;  into  the  middle  of  Germany, 
yet  another;  Belgium,  has  a  pattern  of 
its  own  which  is  in  general  use.  We 
would  not  say  that  the  Holland  tile  for 


Fig.  4. 

instance,  is  the  only  one  used  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Quite  .the  contrary,  but  it  is  the 
one  most  in  use.  The  people  of  Holland 
think  the  one  which  we  have  mentioned 
is  altogether  the  best.  The  people  of 
the  middle  of  France  at  this  time  favor 
the  tile  which  we  illustrate  directly  in 
connection  with  this  article.  In  Ger¬ 
many  we  find  the  people  disposed  to 
another  form ;  Belgium  another,  and  so 
on.  All  this  is  significant.  It  indicates 
that  tile  roofs  on  general  principles, 
irrespective  of  the  particular  character 
of  the  design  are  regarded  with  favor 
wherever  they  are  used,  and  hence  it 
is  altogether  improper  and  unjust  to  say 
that  one  tile  or  another  tile  is  the  best. 
We  have  evidence  that  different  styles 
and  different  patterns  and  altogether 
different  forms  of  construction  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  tile  roofs,  and  that  in  the 
different  sections  they  are  received  with 
a  uniformity  of  favor,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  tile  as  a  roof  cover¬ 
ing. 

The  Clay -Worker  has  presented 
evidence  that  there  are  many  different 
designs  and  patterns  which  may  be  used 
and  used  successfully,  which  means 
that  there  is  an  opening  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capita],  which  is  broad  and 
which  must,  if  it  be  properly  handled, 
result  profitably  to  those  interested. 
There  is  no  field  more  open,  none 
which  would  be  accepted  more  readily 
by  the  public,  and  none  in  which  there 
is  less  chance  of  failure.  Surely  the 
field  of  the  clayworkers  is  broad. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 


AJLSl 


Third  Paper. 

THE  MACHINE. 

SUBJECT  of  machines  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  delicate 
one  by  writers  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  clayworking. 

It  is  either  feared  that  they 
will  be  accused  of  free  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  their  native 
kind-hearted  ness  holds 
them  in  check  lest  they 
should  tread  upon  somebody’s  toes. 
This  is  all  wrong.  There  doubtless  is, 
and  certainly  should  be,  a  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  clayworkers  and  the 
manufacturers  of  clayworking  machin¬ 
ery,  but  we  are  all  human,  and  “to  err 
is  human.”  We  probably  all  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  cases  where  an  inferior,  incom¬ 
petent  or  impractical  machine  has-  been 
sold  to  some  honest,  trusting  clayworker 
by  an  oily-tongued  agent. 

The  consequences  were  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  not  only  cost  the  purchaser  the 
price  paid  for  it,  but  it  lost  him  much 
money  by  its  inability  to  perform  the 
work  which  he  required  of  it.  Its 
failings  were  manifested  in  breakages, 
lost  time,  inferior  products  and,  last  but 
not  least,  lost  opportunities  in  which  a 
good  machine  would  have  been  making 
money  for  its  owner. 

Political  papers  laud  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  candidates  for  public  favor  or 
warn  voters  against  the  one  who  is  in¬ 
competent  or  unworthy.  Agricultural 
papers  recommend  those  things  which 
have  been  shown  by  experience,  or 
otherwise,  to  be  worthy  of  adoption  or, 
at  least,  worthy  of  investigation,  at 
and  they  condemn  the  “Sundry  hum¬ 
bugs”  that  may  be  likely  to  prove  an 
injury  to  the  readers.  Shall  the  pen  of 
editor,  contributor  or  correspondent  of 
the  periodical  of  the  clayworkers  be  silent 
lest  they  injure  the  business  of  some 
paying  advertiser  ?  “Let  every  tub  stand 
on  its  own  bottom.”  Let  every  ma¬ 
chine  be  sold  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  adapted. 

It  is  no  more  likely  that  the  same 
machine  will  make  iirst-class  brick,  both 
building  and  paving,  paving  blocks, 
drain  tile,  roofing  tile,  terra  cotta  lum¬ 
ber,  sewer  pipe,  clay  fence  posts,  well 
brick,  and  railroad  ballast  and  make 
them  all  successfully,  and  profitably, 
than  that  some  Yankee  invention,  called 
a  washing  machine  will  give  satisfaction 
as  a  cream  separator,  churn,  butter 


worker,  bread  mixer,  portable  bath  tub, 
feed  cooker,  incubator,  and  baby 
spanker. 

We  have  seen  factories  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  several  different  machines 
scattered  about,  while  the  proprietor 
was  struggling  with  latest  purchase  and 
fearing  least  it  would  kick  back,  explode 
or  perpetrate  some  treachery  upon  him. 
Fortunately  he  had  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  them  all  and  yet  the 
specter  of  a  lawsuit  for  the  purchase 
money  lurked  near  him  and  like  Ban- 
quo’s  Ghost  would  not  down  so  long  as 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  machine  that 
the  wiley,  or  lie-by  agent  had  recom¬ 
mended  as  unique,  peerless,  ex¬ 
celsior,  E  Pluribus  Unum,  Yankee 
Doodle,  whoop!  ad-infinitum,  ad- 
nauseam  was  there  to  haunt  him  with 
its  hated  presence. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  a  very 
few  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  paving  brick.  The 
main  idea  that  we  were  preparing  for  in 
the  preface  is,  that  all  classes  of  clay 
working  machines  are  not  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  from 
any  and  all  clays,  simply  because  they 
are  clayworking  machines,  and  paving 
brick  are  made  of  clay. 

We  stated  in  the  beginning  that  a 
paving  brick  should  be  homogeneous 
and  dense. 

We  believe  that  these  conditions  are 
best  secured  by  the  class  of  machines 
known  as  the  stiff  mud,  plastic  clay  or 
wire  cut  machines. 

Clays  that  are  pugged  have  a  distinct 
fiber  or  grain  that  materially  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  brick.  Just  how  this 
grain  comes  might  be  a  little  hard  to 
explain,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  is 
recognized  by  all.  Probably  it  is  due 
to  the  arranging  longitudinally  and 
parallel  of  the  particles  of  the  clay  by 
the  knives  or  blades  of  the  pug  mill. 
This  arrangement  of  the  longer  axes  of 
the  particles  in  parallel  lines  and  the 
consequent  overlapping  or  breaking 
joints  of  the  particles  is  not  unlike  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibers  that  make  up 
a  thread,  cord  or  rope.  Again,  this 
parallel  arrangement  of  the  particles 
permits  of  their  being  compressed  into 
the  smallest  possible  space  ;  that  means 
making  the  brick  more  dense  or  getting 
the  largest  amount  of  clay  into  the 
space  allotted  to  a  brick. 

There  are  two  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  this.  One  is  the  greater  density 
or  strength  of  the  brick,  which  results 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  the  greatest 


possible  amount  of  material  in  its  com¬ 
position,  and  the  other  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
different  kinds  that  constitute  the  clay 
being  thoroughly  pugged,  finely  divided 
and  uniformly  or4  homogeneously 
mixed,  and  brought  closely  together  and 
in  the  best  possible  positions  to  act 
upon  each  other',  either  mechanically 
or  chemically  under  the  changing  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  heat  of  the  kiln. 

The  fluidity  or  plasticity  of  most  clays 
greatly  facilitates  the  compression  and 
condensation  which  is  so  desirable  by 
allowing  the  particles  to  flow  or  move 
past  each  other  and  assume  positions 
close  together  under  the  pressure  of  the 
machine. 

Soft  mud  brick,  other  things  being 
equal,  cannot  be  compressed  as  effectu¬ 
ally  nor  made  as  dense  as  stiff  mud 
brick  and  will  shrink  more  in  drying. 

Dry  press  machines,  which  use  a 
granulated  clay,  do  not  produce  the 
fibrous  condition  found  in  semi-dry 
brick.  The  clay  being  delivered  to  the 
mold  in  a  loose  state,  has  nothing  to 
■arrange  the  particles  with  their  longest 
axes  parallel. 

The  promiscuous  condition  is  not  the 
best  for  close  contact  of  the  particles. 
The  great  pressure  used  in  forming  dry 
press  brick  compresses  the  loose  clay 
and  makes  the  brick  dense,  but  reason 
teaches  that  the  particles  are  still  in 
positions  that  retain  small  spaces  be¬ 
tween. 

Close  contact  very  much  facilitates 
chemical  action  and  mechanical  union 
in  the  kiln. 

The  tendency  of  dry  pressed  brick  is 
to  be  granulated  after  burning. 

Unless  the  clay  contains  some  ingre¬ 
dients  that  will  fuse  and  cement  the 
granules  together  and  run  into  and  fill 
the  interstices,  the  granulation  will  nec¬ 
essarily  remain  in  the  brick  after 
burning.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  success  of  dry  pressed  brickmaking 
depends  largely  upon  the  existence  in 
the  clay  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  fusible 
material  to  thoroughly  unite  the  par¬ 
ticles  or  granules  of  the  clay. 

Although  it  may  seem  a  statement 
too  simple  to  make,  all  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  different  kinds  of  brick 
machines  are  only  adapted  to  and  will 
only  give  satisfaction  in  working  the 
special  kind  of  clay  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Evidently  a  soft  mud 
machine  will  not  make  brick  of  the 
clay  used  in  dry  press  machines,  and 
vice-versa.  Yet  instances  are  not  rare 
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in  which  men  have  lost  time  and  money 
by  trying  to  make  brick  of  their  clay 
with  machines  that  were  not  intended 
by  their  designers  for  this  class  of 
clays. 

To  those  who  are  seeking  machinery 
to  work  particular  clays  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  first  ascertain  by  what 
process  their  clay  will  work  most  suc¬ 
cessfully,  that  is,  to  which  process,  soft 
mud,  semi-dry,  or  dry  pi  ess  their  clay  is 
best  adapted.  They  might  then  learn 
what  particular  machines  are  working 
satisfactorily  in  clays  similar  to  their 
own. 

Let  them  investigate  for  themselves, 
and  after  giving  a  due  amount  of  time 
and  study  to  the  subject,  act  upon  their 
own  judgement. 

If  it  is  made  known  that  they  are 
wanting  machinery,  they  will  doubtless 
be  waited  upon  by  agents  of  responsible 
firms  who  will  readily  give  good  guar¬ 
antees,  and  are  amply  able  and  full)' 
willing  to  make  their  guarantees  good, 
but  the  agent  may  not  be  a  good  judge 
of  clays  and  may  not  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  the  clay  to  be  worked. 
He  may  be  willing  to  put  his  machine 
in  on  trial,  but  this  trial  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  proprietor  of  the  plant 
has  no  desire  nor  time  for  experiments. 
While  the  guarantee  may  be  made  good 
it  will  not  compensate  for  the  time  and 
money  lost  in  experimenting. 

It  is  much  better  to  spend  consider¬ 
able  time  and  money  in  visiting  man¬ 
ufactories  where  similar  clays  are  being 
worked,  than  to  hastily  begin  with  a 
machine  that  is  not  known  to  succeed 
in  the  particular  class  of  clays  under 
consideration,  altl  ough  ii  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  blanketed  by  guarantees. 

After  investigation  has  pointed  out 
the  particular  machine  that  is  most 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  it  will  be  time 
to  begin  with  this  machine  and  its 
guarantees. 


Written  foi  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BRICKMAKER’S  TRIALS. 

No.  1. 

SELLING  BY  SAMPLE. 

IFE’S  disappointments  are  many 
and  bitter.  Blaine’s  sure  grasp 
upon  the  nomination  is  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Harrison,  and  the  tail  of  Tam¬ 
many’s  tiger  is  twisted  by  Cleveland. 
Most  of  us  in  the  world  become  a  source 
of  disappointment  to  others  or  ourselves, 
and  the  brickmaker  generally  fills  both 
bills.  As  chief  among  his  tendencies 


for  evil,  he  finds  three,  and  which  are 
the  disappointments  he  gives  his  credit¬ 
ors,  his  contractors  and  himself. 

His  creditor  knows  no  rest,  because 
(from  him)  he  knows  no  pay.  His 
contractor  is  filled  with  wrath,  because 
he  has  been  filled  with  poor  brick,  and 
his  own  heart  is  never  satisfied,  because 
he  can  never  find  samples  good  enough 
to  represent  his  stock  on  hand. 

Perhaps  the  cloud  of  doubt  on  the 
horizon  of  the  creditors  mind  will  roll 
away  some  day,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
contractor  will  abate  when  he  is  sadly 
in  need  of  brick,  but  the  brickmaker 

- !  Ah  well!  “In  the  sweet  by 

and  by”  when  we  demand  of  St.  Peter 
the  opening  of  the  “Pearly  Gates,”  he 
will  point  in,  to  many  brick  piled 
against  them  and  they  will  be  a  weight 
which  we  may  never  be  able  to  move. 
When  told  that  they  are  the  gathered 
samples  of  all  we  sent  when  upon  earth, 
and  we  examine  them  under  the  search 
light  of  eternity,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
we  deny  having  ever  seen  them  before, 
for  they  will  surely  appear  to  us  vastly 
different  from  what  they  did  when  upon 
earth. 

It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  at  the  gate,  is 
very  ready  to  listen  to  the  excuses  of 
erring  mortals,  and  for  some  time  we 
have  been  preparing  ours,  and  which 
will  be  something  after  this-wise:  Good 
St,  Peter  we  confess  our  sins,  and  beseech 
thy  leniency  because  thou  knowest  bow 
many  upon  earth  seem  the  trials  of  the 
brickmaker.  Troubles  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  ever  followed  us  from  the  pit  to 
the  palace;  “From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave;”  sand  in  the  machine  when  we 
needed  clay,  and  clay  when  we  needed 
sand;  too  little  water  with  which  to 
temper  the  clay, and  too  much  water  when 
we  wanted  to  dry  the  brick;  never  a 
setter  but  what  was  careless,  and  never 
a  burner  but  what  was  sleepy;  if  good 
brick  were  placed  in  the  kiln,  poor  ones 
were  sure  to  come  out,  and  if  bad  brick 
were  sent  to  market,  the  drayman  made 
them  look  worse  by  hacking  the  worst 
side  up.  Good  St.  Peter,  again  we  con¬ 
fess  our  sins  and  acknowledge  that  poor 
brick  followed  good  samples,  yet  we  pray 
thee  to  remember  that  it  were  an  easy 
matter  to  pick  out  a  few  samples  and  a 
herculean  task  to  find  a  stock  of  good 
brick. 

If  St.  Peter  will  not  listen  to  us, — 
well,  we’ll  go  back  to  earth  and  arbitrate 
the  matter  before  a  lot  of  brickmakers 
for  judges. 

Seriously,  fellow  craftsm  is  not  the 


getting  out  of  samples  one  of  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  devil  wherewith  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  catch  us  all  and  eventually 
burn  us  into  poor  brick. 

Before  me  lies  a  letter  which  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  its  class : 

Providence,  R.  I.,  June  20,  ’92. 
Messrs.  Perfection  Brick  Co., 

Quick  Sand  Swamp,  R.  I. 

Gentlemen ; — Please  send  us  (express 
prepaid)  six  samples  of  your  very  best 
building  brick.  We  are  in  the  market 
for  one  million  and  which  are  to  be 
used  in  erecting  a  building  whose 
specifications  debar  arch  and  salmon. 
Our  bid  for  the  work  being  very  low  we 
must  purchase  our  brick  cheap,  and  we 
will  run  in  all  light  grade  and  black 
ends  possible.  Yours  Truly, 

The  Honest  Construction  Co. 

No  one  but  a  hardened  “Drummer,” 
possessing  a  cast-iron  conscience,  could 
be  found  who  would  be  able  to  pick 
out  samples  that  would  win  the  order 
without  winning  the  smile  of  his  Satanic 
majesty. 

Why;  says  the  honest  mortal,  send 
honest  samples  and  trust  the  city  engin¬ 
eer’s  experience  with  brick  to  realize 
that  they  are  not  all  perfect.  Well  my 
friend  that  is  what  we  did  do  when  we 
picked  out  the  first  lot  of  samples  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  kept  a  clear  conscience 
and  also  kept  our  sewer  brick.  We  also 
still  keep  a  letter  on  file  which  states 
that  the  order  was  given  to  the  Hard  to 
Beat  Brick  Co.,  because  the  samples 
received  from  them  were  of  a  much 
better  quality.  We  personally  endeav¬ 
ored  to  get  out  just  one  other  lot  of 
samples,  and  when  after  a  two  hours 
search,  we  were  starting  for  the  office 
with  the  selection  we  had  made,  we 
heard  a  voice  around  the  corner  make 
the  remark  to  write  them,  we  were  send¬ 
ing  all  we  had  of  that  kind.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  looking  for  a  sample 
clerk.  Our  requirements  of  such  a  man 
is,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  find  good 
brick  where  only  poor  ones  abound,  and 
have  the  power  to  make  the  contractor 
believe  that  the  stock  sent  is  a  hundred 
fold  better  than  the  representingsamples. 
Such  a  man  is  sure  of  good  pay  and  a 
permanent  position  with  the  Perfection 
Brick  Co.  while  it  is  in  existence. 

_ _ J.  A.  S. 

Edith. — “Johnny,  is  your  new  baby 
sister  a  blonde  or  a  brunette?” 

Johnny.—' “Well,  I  haven’t  had  a  good 
look  at  it  yet,  but  judging  from  her  voice, 
should  think  her  something  of  a  yeller.’’ 
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THE  C  R  A  Y- W  O  R  K:  E  R- 
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>M  a  decorated  tile, 
but  I’m  lonesome. 
You  would  be  too,  if 
you  were  in  my  place. 
Just  think  of  it!  En¬ 
tirely  separated  from 
my  family  and  serving 
an  umbrella-holder 
for  a  crazy  artist.  Bah ! 
Not  that  I  ever  heard 
any  one  call  him  crazy, 
but  I  have  my  own 
opinion  of  a  man  that 
would  deliberately  steal  a  tile,  ruthlessly 
tear  it  from  its  proper  sphere  in  life 
and  force  it  to  assume  a  state  entirely 
foreign  to  its  nature! 

He  did  steal  me,  for  I  heard  him  tell 
his  wife  so,  that  dark  night  when  he 
brought  me  into  the  house,  and  it’s  a 
very  mean  man  that  will  do  something 
wrong  and  then  brag  about  it.  I 
burned  with  indignation  just  to  hear 
him  talk.  My  friends,  I  suppose,  will 
forever  consider  me  a  deserter  from 
their  army.  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  com¬ 
mand  myself,  even  yet,  when  I  think  of 
the  indignities  heaped  upon  me.  I, 
who  lnnk  nnon  the  whole  Tile  family  as 


sole  myself  with  the  thought  that  being 
brought  into  the  close  companionship  of 
an  artist  and  his  family,  I  might  per¬ 
haps  learn  something  of  the  art  of  deco¬ 


ration,  which,  if  I  ever  made  my  escape 
and  reached  the  dear  ones  at  home, 
might  prove  of  interest  to  the  Tile  family 
generally.  So  I  resolved  mentally  to 
learn  all  I  could,  and  as-  “eternal  vigi- 
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after  I  give  it  two  good  coats  of  black 
paint  and  then  decorate  it,  you  will  be 
proud  of  your  umbrella  stand.  It  will 
be  unique  to  say  the  least  of  it.”  I  did 
not  thank  him  for  calling  me  “it”  and  I 
hoped  that  I  would  be  so  ugly  when  he 
finished  decorating  me  that  his  wife 
would  toss  me  into  the  street,  and  I  in¬ 
tended  to  do  all  that  I  could  to  resist 
the  paint,  and  should  act  up  real  rough 
about  it.  The  fight  continued  some 
days  but  all  to  no  purpose,  he  only  put 
on  the  third  coat  of  paint  and  then 
took  out  his  gilding.  I  had  heard  of 
“The  Gilded  Age”  before  but  I  did  not 
know  that  a  stork  was  considered  orna¬ 
mental.  I  would  call  it  awkward,  my¬ 
self,  but  I  heard  the  artist  call  his  wife 
“to  come  and  see  how  gracefully  the 
stork  was  holding  up  his  leg.  She 
went  into  raptures  over  it  and  said  that 
“a  gilded  stork  was  so  asthetic;”  and  so 
they  put  me  in  an  iron  plate  and 
carried  me  to  the  hall  where  I  have 
been  the  admired  of  all  admirers  ever 
since.  There  I  have  been  day  after  day, 
sometimes  taken  out  to  the  porch  on 
weekly  sweeping  days  or  during  the 
periodical  house  cleaning. 

Previous  to  my  imprisonment  here, 
my  imagination  had  pictured  an  artist 
as  refined  and  ethereal  but  if  you  could 
hear  him  give  his  wife  his  orders  for 

dinner  as  he  bids  her  good  by,  you 
would  know  that  an  artist  cared  for  the 
creatures  comforts  just  as  any  other  man. 
His  wife  has  a  great  deal  to  contend 
with  from  her  callers;  they  always  re- 


the  especial  benefactors  of  our  countiy, 
and  just  imagine  if  you  can  what  would 
the  world  be  without  us  and  our  rela¬ 
tives — the  Brick! 

How  well  I  remember  the  last  few 
days  I  spent  with  my  companions.  We 
were  encamped  along  the  entire  side  of 
the  street,  the  trenches  were  wide  and 
deep ;  we  were  to  resume  the  march  on 
the  morrow  and  hoped  very  soon  to  be 
ready  to  carry  away  all  that  was  offen¬ 
sive  to  our  fair  city. 

The  day  had  been  damp,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  oppressive  and  as  night  drew  on, 
a  feeling  of  sadness  crept  over  me  and  I 
felt  impressed  that  all  was  not  well. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  footstep,  and  then 
an  exclamation,  “Ah!”  and  I  felt  my¬ 
self  siezed,  bound  and  being  carried 
rapidly  from  the  camp.  I  tried  to  call, 
to  summon  assistance,  to  arouse  the 
guard,  but  alas,  my  voice  was  hollow 
and  unnatural  and  brought  me  no  help. 
No  one  could  describe  my  feelings  un¬ 
less  it  would  be  Charlie  Ross. 

After  some  days  I  did  try  to  con- 


and  hope  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 
leave.  But  this  was  before  I  knew  what 
the  artist  wanted  of  me,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  I  was  made  to  realize  the  fate 
awaiting  me.  He  and  his  wife  came 
into  my  room  one  morning  and  as  they 
entered  I  heard  him  say,  “You  will  see, 


serve  the  choice  bit  of  gossip  until  she 
bids  them  good  day  and  opens  the  door 
for  them  to  pass  out.  Many  a  time  I 
have  seen  her  standing  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  listening  to  a  thrilling  tale  when  I 
knew  she  was  shivering  both  mentally 
and  physically.  Ah  me! 
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Time  goes  by  on  heavy  laden  wings. 
I’m  sad  and  I’m  hopeless.  Occasionally  I 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world 
through  the  open  door  but  the  view  is 
limited  and  I  pass  away  many  long, 
weary  days  in  imagining  the  new  hon¬ 
ors  and  dignities  that  have  fallen  on  our 
people. 

I’ve  a  cousin  ’neath  a  hill, 

Whence  a  rippling  lisping  rill, 

Begins  a  journey  to  a  river  broad  and  deep; 
And  from  her  terra  cotta  lips, 

Cold  and  crystal  water  drips, 

And  slakes  the  thirst  of  Farmer  Hayseed's 
kine  and  sheep. 

But  she  is  not  alone, 

For  the  farmer’s  not  a  drone, 

But  has  planted  sense  and  tile  beneath  the  soil ; 
Raised  his  land  out  of  the  wet, 

And  freed  himself  out  of  debt, 

And  reaps  reward  in  dollars  for  his  toil. 

There  are  others,  on  the  square, 

Who  have  the  nerve  to  dare 
To  climb  upon  each  other’s  shoulders  to  the  top 
Of  a  city  house  brick  flue, 

Though  I  think  the  custom’s  new, 

And  much  later  than  the  stick  and  clay  epoch. 

There’s  a  colony  of  kin, 

Who  have  replaced  the  tin, 

Where’er  the  roofs  of  modern  churches  rise; 
Their  granite  souls  are  stirred 
As  songs  of  praise  are  heard 
Ascending  to  the  blue  and  vaulted  skies. 

I’m  a  decorated  tile, 

And  maybe  in  the  style, 

But  I  long  for  the  friends  of  my  youth  ; 
In  solemn  meditation, 

I  ponder  on  my  nation, 

Its  strength,  its  pride  and  its  truth. 


•  Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  KILNS— THE  THEORY  OF 
THEIR  ACTIONS  AS  TO  THEIR 
EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

THE  superlative  degree  of  compari¬ 
son  is  used  by  nearly  all  adver¬ 
tisers, to  distinguish  the  superiority 
of  what  they  have  to  sell,  from  all  other 
competing  articles  in  the  same  time. 
This  is  disgustingly  common  with  mer¬ 
cantile  dealers,  traders’  and  shop 
keepers,  and  it  is  amusingly 
noticeable  in  that  old  dignified  matter 
of  fact  leading  clay  journal — The  Clay- 
Worker. 

I  have  looked  all  over,  through  and 
through  the  Clay- Worker,  to  find  a 
“good”  brick  machine,  diyer,  or  kiln, 
and  I  find  very  few.  There  are  some 
“better”  ones  mentioned,  but  the  “best” 
is  with  the  big  majority.  It  is  certainly 
a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  and 
almost  marvelous  progress  of  the  clay¬ 
working  craft.  I  like  to  see  clayworkers, 
and  especially  brickmakers,  start  out  on 
the  superlative  line  ;  the  positive  and  the 
comparative,  was  as  high  in  degree  as  the 
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old  “mud  larks”  of  sixty  years  ago,  ever 
aspired  to.  I  am  glad  to  see  our  young 
fellows  billed  in  good  style  for  the 
superlative. 

Let  us  try  and  see  if  we  can  talk  brick  kiln. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  in¬ 
ventor  in  the  market  has  the  best  brick 
kiln,  and  while  I  think  some  are  better 
than  others,  I  cannot  consistently  specify 
a  preference  for  any  particularly  named 
kiln  in  the  Clay-Worker,  nor  can  I 
talk  smart  or  learnedly  about  any  of  the 
various  kilns,  whose  merits  are  so  well 
and  handsomely  illustrated  in  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

“ The  down,  and  the  up  and  down  draft 
kilns.” 

I  think  I  know  what  draft  means, 
either  up  or  down,  but  if  I  am  asked 
which  will  produce  the  most  heat,  and 
distribute  it  best  by  the  combustion  of 
a  given  amount  of  fuel,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  green,  and  answer ;  I  don’t 
know.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  a 
scientific  explanation  of  the  difference 
in  economy  between  up  and  down  draft, 
and  it  seems  to  me  like  going  up  the 
front  hall  steps,  to  get  through  the  hall 
to  the  back  yard.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  is  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
heat,  but  the  reason  or  science  of  this 
is  not  given.  It  is  claimed  that  the  top 
of  the  kiln  is  hard  brick.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  follow  then,  that  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln  with  down  draft,  having  the 
same  relation  to  heat  that  the  top  of  an 
up  draft  kiln  has,  would  be 
salmon  brick.  As  mo3t  people  think, 
top  of  up  draft  kilns  must  necessarily 
be  salmon. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  “water  smok¬ 
ing”  is  more  natural  and  perfect  with 
the  down  draft  kiln,  but  no  reason  is 
given  for  this  claim.  Perhaps  the  best 
and  safest  reason  is  in  the  occultness  of 
the  thing.  It’s  a  good  thing  to  say, 
“There  is  no  bottom,”  when  your  sound¬ 
ing  line  is  short. 

Let  us  set  up  two  little  experimental  kilns 
and  look  r  ight  fair  and  square  at 
their  operation. 

I  will  put  these  kilns  side  by  side 
each  shall  hold  twenty  thousand  brick. 

I  will  arrange  one  for  down  draft  and 
the  other  as  common  for  up  draft.  Now 
I  will  set  fire  to  both  at  the  same  time, 
burn  them  until  I  know  that  they  are 
well  burned,  keeping  an  exact  account 
of  the  fuel  and  labor  used  for  each 
respectively. 

Now,  if  the  brick  are  burned  equally 
well  in  both  kilns,  and  one  has  taken 
more  fuel  than  the  other,  it  is  perfectly 
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clear  and  conclusive  that  the  kiln  tak¬ 
ing  the  least  fuel  (for  the  labor  is  not 
the  factor  to  be  much  considered,)  is  the 
best  kiln. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  that  a  scientific 
man,  a  chemist  (even  our  friend  Wap- 
lington  might  do,)  was  to  come  around 
to  see  our  little  kilns  while  burning,  (of 
course  we  must  have  furnace  and  draft 
all  right,)  he  looks  into  the  furnaces 
and  arch  of  our  up  draft  kiln,  he  sees 
that  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  as  near 
perfect  as  we  can  get  it.  The  arch  is  as  hot 
as  the  clay  will  stand  without  melting, and 
the  fire  is  coming  out  in  jet  blazes  all 
over  the  top,  and  the  kiln  begins  to 
“settle,”  if  the  clay  shrinks  in  burning 
and  our  friend  Chemist  says:  “That 
looks  beautiful,  the  combustion  of  your 
fuel  is  excellent,  and  the  heat  by  a  nat¬ 
ural  draft,  is  economically  distributed 
and  passes  up  through  your  kiln.”  Now 
you  show  him  the  top  of  your  kiln,  and 
he  says:  “I  see  that  the  blazes  and 
heat  are  stronger  in  some  points  than 
in  others  of  your  kiln,  how  do  you  reg¬ 
ulate  that  ?”  You  say,  “well  now  you  see 
that  strong,  bright,  nearly  smokeless 
blaze  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  that 
spot  is  burned,  the  kiln  has  settled  a 
little  there,  and  I  don’t  waste  any  more 
heat  at  that  point.”  Just  then  a  man 
comes  to  top  of  kiln,  with  a  bag  of  fine 
damp  clay,  you  take  it  and  throw  the 
clay  on  the  burned  spot,  spreading  it 
with  your  foot,  so  as  to  choke  the  hot 
blazes;  closing  the  spaces  between  the 
platting.  Your  friend  Chemist,  watches 
the  process,  and  after  you  have  covered 
all  the  spots  burned,  he  says:  “Now 
tell  me  why  you  cover  certain  parts  of 
your  kiln  while  burning?”  You  an¬ 
swer,  “I  finally  cover  the  whole  kiln  while 
burning,  for  three  reasons.  First, — when 
the  heat  is  great  in  the  body  of  the  kiln, 
and  certain  parts  of  it  are  fully  satur¬ 
ated  with  heat,  of  course,  such  parts 
are  burned,  and  the  further  expenditure 
of  heat  at  these  burned  parts  is 
not  only  a  loss  of  fuel  and  labor,  but 
prevents  the  necessary  distribution  of 
heat  to  the  unburned  parts  of  the  kiln  ; 
so  I  cut  off  the  draft  of  useless  heat,  and 
thus  force  the  draft  to  parts  needing 
more  heat.  Second, — This  process  of 
covering  enables  me  to  perfectly  control 
the  fire  in  the  furnaces  and  arches  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  the  mode  of  firing. 

I  keep  my  furnaces  and  arches  uniformly 
hot  without  change  of  fires.  The  process 
of  covering  also  diminishes  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  covered.  Radiation  of  heat 
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from  outside  of  kiln  excepted.  You  see, 
the  covering  of  kiln  is  continued,  as 
parts  of  it  are  burned  until  the  entire 
kiln  is  covered.  This  equalizes  the  heat 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  the  second 
course  from  the  top  is  almost  as  hard  as 
any  brick  in  the  kiln.  Another  and 
very  important  result  is  had  from  cover¬ 
ing  a  kiln;  after  it  is  closed,  it  cools  ofl 
very  slow.  The  heat  is  retained  in  the 
brick  until  the  clay  is  annealed,  and 
there  are  no  imperceptible  fractures  in 
the  brick,  as  there  will  be,  when  the 
heat  is  allowed  to  escape  from  top,  as 
in  the  common  way,  when  a  kiln  is  not 
well  covered. 

•‘Some  burners  try  to  close  up  platting 
so  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  heat, 
but  it  is  a  hot,  difficult  job,  and 
if  done  is  very  imperfect.” 

Our  friend  Chemist,  listened 
with  much  interest,  and  then 
said ;  “I  cannot  see  that  science 
or  art  could  improve  on  your 
process  of  burning  brick.  You 
certainly  have  reached  the  ‘ulti- 
mathule,’  (the  best)  in  the  art  of 
perfect  burning,  so  far  as  princi¬ 
ple  is  concerned.” 

I  then  showed  him  the  down 
draft  kiln.  It  was  working  at  its 
best,  the  draft  good,  and  the  com- 
•  bustion  of  fuel  was  equal  to  that 
in  the  up  draft  kiln,  but  there 
was  no  easy  and  true  way  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  condition  of  heat  in 
the  kiln,  and  the  draft  and  fire 
had  to  be  changed  occasionally  so 
as  to  control  and  direct  the  heat, 
and  while  both  kilns  had  the 
same  attention,  the  down  draft 
kiln  was  more  difficult  to  manage, 
consumed  as  much  fuel  or  more  and 
had  not  progressed  in  burning  as 
fast  as  its  side  by  side  competitor.  MR 
I  then  asked  my  friend  Chemist, 
to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  rel¬ 
ative  merits  of  the  two  kilns.  He  said  : 
“I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  brick 
kilns  or  burning.  I  can  only  judge  of  the 
theory  and  success  of  the  art  as  I  see  it 
practiced.  I  can  see  no  possible  gain  in 
going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
creating  a  draft  sufficient  to  carry  a  flame 
to  the  top  of  a  kiln,  in  order  to  force  it 
down  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln , 
when  if  the  flame  had  been  made  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  fire  arch,  as  you  have  it 
in  the  up  draft  kiln,  the  heat  would 
naturally  ascend,  and  under  control,  as 
you  have  it,  by  covering  the  burned 
places  with  clay,  the  difusion  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat,  is  more  natural  and 
more  easily  controlled.” 


I  thanked  my  scientific  friend  for  his 
disinterested,  candid  opinion,  and  like 
him,  I  have  no  wish  or  interest  in  dis¬ 
paraging  any  of  the  so-called  best  brick 
kilns.  It  it  can  be  proved  by  a  fair  test, 
that  a  “down  draft”  or  “up  and  down 
draft”  kiln  is  better  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  an  open  top,  up  draft  kiln.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  and  acknowledge 
the  improvement.  Perfect  combustion  of 
fuel  and  perfect  saturation  of  a  kiln  with 
heat,  at  the  least  cost,  is  what  we  want. 

SHERE  are  some  things  that  give  a 
mechanic  “that  tired  feeling,”  and 
among  these  one  of  the  greatest  is  the 
fact  that,  every  time  a  machine  of  any 


why  must  we  hear  all  about  it  every 
time  some  farmer  runs  his  barn  ma¬ 
chinery,  for  grinding  feed,  etc.,  by  a 
motor  which  derives  its  energy  from  an 
engine,  and  have  it  heralded  as  anotliei 
victory  for  the  electric  motor  ? — Ameri¬ 
can  Machinist. 


C.  J.  C.  NOEL,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 
Cleveland  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

kind  that  has  not  heretofore  been  con¬ 
nected  by  a  belt  with  a  shaft  driven  by 
an  electric  motor  is  so  connected  and  so 
driven,  we  must  have  a  new  account  in 
detail  of  this  latest  “victory  of  electricity,” 
and  be  told  over  again  how  it  has  once 
more  supplanted  the  steam  engine,  the 
very  same  article  often  going  on  to  say  that 
the  dynamos  are  driven  by  “horizontal 
compound  boilers  and  engines.”  How 
long  will  it  be,  we  wonder,  before  the 
ordinary  newspaper  man  will  come  to 
understand  that  dynamos  generate  no 
power,  that  electrical  apparatus  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  means  of  transforming  and  trans¬ 
mitting  energy  developed  by  some  other 
prime  motor,  usually  an  engine?  And 


THE  CLEVELAND  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

SHE  Cleveland  Fire  Brick  Works, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  of  which  a  photo 
sketch  is  shown  on  the  following  page, 
were  first  established  in  1886,  by  George 
Carlyle  &  Sons,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
who,  a  year  later,  sold  out  to  Messrs. 
Noel  &  Macquillan,  and,  in  1889,  they  in 
connection  with  Mr.  J.  H.  San¬ 
born,  of  St.  Louis,  took  a  charter 
of  incorporation  and  formed  the 
Cleveland  Fire  Brick  Co.,  now 
well  known  all  through  the 
Southern  States.  Their  plant  was 
a  success  from  the  start  and  in 
1890  and  ’91  was  enlarged  and 
much  improved.  It  is  admirably 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
E.  T.  Va.  &  Ga.  Ry.,  and  on  the 
famous  Cleveland  fire  clay  beds 
now  owned  and  operated  by  their 
Company. 

They  have  put  their  whole  en¬ 
ergy  and  skill  in  making  as  good 
a  fire  brick  as  could  be  made  in 
the  South  and  conducted  their 
business  safely  and  honestly 
throughout  these  hard  times;  their 
output  is  yet  small  compared  with 
the  large  plants  of  Ohio,  Mt.  Sav¬ 
age,  or  St.  Louis,  but  now  that 
they  have  solved  the  difficult 
problem  of  making  a  good 
refractory  brick  in  Dixie,  the 
works  will  be  much  enlarged  this 
year  and  next,  and  they  will  make 
°  furnace  blocks,  locomotive  tiles 

and  probably  gas  retorts,  in  fact 
it  will  be  a  first-class  fire  brick  plant,  in 
every  particular. 

Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Noel,  the  Secretary  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Company  is  a 
hard  working  Frenchman  and  clay- 
worker,  who  came  to  this  country  when 
quite  a  boy  and  made  his  way  by  his 
energy  and  close  attention  to  business. 
Through  his  influence  he  has  lately  in¬ 
terested  some  French  capitalists  in  his 
Company.  They  bought  out  Mr. 
Sanborn,  who  retires  from  business, 
and  the  plans  of  the  new  stockholders 
are,  to  have  the  Cleveland  Fire 
Brick  Company  the  best  equipped 
fire  brick  plant  south  of  the  Ohio 
River. 


The  C  l  a.  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  OLAYWORKERS. 


Paper  No.  3. 

PROCEEDING  now  with  the  laws  of 
combining  proportion,  we  arrive 
at  the  second  law,  which  is  usually 
called  the  law  of  multiple  proportion ,  and 
is  thus  stated : 

When  a  body  combines  with  another  in 
several  proportions,  the  higher  proportions 
are  always  multiples  of  the  first  or •  lowest 
combinations. 


and  carbonic  acid— readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  must,  by  this  time,  be  quite 
familiar  with  these  two  gases.  Again 
hydrogen  combines  with  carbon  in  sev¬ 
eral  proportions,  but  they  obey  the  law, 
and  we  find  that  all  the  higher  combi¬ 
nations  are  multiples  of  the  lowest _ 

combinations  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
are  called  hydro-carbons — marsh  gas, 
also  called  fire-damp  by  miners,  is  one  of 
these  hydro  carbons.  I  must  ask  the 
readers  of  these  articles  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rection  or  two:  Marsh  gas  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  June  number  as  H4  C4  ; 


distillation  of  the  coal;  they  are  both  as 
transparent  as  the  air  you  breathe  when 
pure.  I  will  only  say  that  the  first 
mentioned  hydro-carbon,  marsh  gas,  or 
fire-damp,  is  also  called  light  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  then  continue  the 
illustrations  of  the  law  of  multiple  pro¬ 
portions.  Oxygen  combines  with  nitro¬ 
gen  in  five  different  proportions,  but  you 
will  presently  see  that  all  the  five  are 
multiples  of  the  first.  Oxygen  and  sul¬ 
phur  also  combine  in  more  than  one 
proportion,  but  adhere  strictly  to  the 
law.  I  might  fill  many  pages  of  the 
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This  law  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
list  of  compounds  given  in  my  last 
paper.  Take  water  for  instance;  H2O 
it  combines  with  another  atom  of  oxy¬ 
gen  forming  H2  02  ,  or,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  16  parts  by  weight  of  O  to  the 
2  parts  of  H,  there  will  be  32  parts  of  O 
to  the  2  parts  of  H,  it  is  then  per  oxide 
of  hydrogen,  or  oxygenated  water,  with 
still  a  more  modern  name.  Again,  car¬ 
bon  combines  with  oxygen,  or 
rather  let  us  say  that  oxygen  combines 
with  carbon  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  well  known  gases,  carbonic  oxide 


it  should  have  been  C  H4  ,  and  the 
atomic  weight  should  be  12+4=16. 
The  table,  also,  of  non-metallic  elements 
in  the  May  number  contains  two  errors. 
The  symbol  for  silicon  is  Si,  not  Se,  and 
the  symbol  for  selenium  is  Se,  not  Sc. 

Returning  now  to  the  hydro-carbons, 
of  which  we  shall  only  mention  an¬ 
other  at  present;  this  is  olefiant  gas,  or 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen;  these  two 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas  made  from  bituminous  coal;  the 
olefiant  gas  furnishing  nearly  all  the 
light;  they  are  produced  by  destructive 


Clay-Worker  with  similar  examples; 
in  fact  every  element  and  every  com¬ 
pound  corroborates  this  law  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree.  I  may  state  that  sul¬ 
phur  and  oxygen  are  known  to  combine 
in  seven  different  proportions;  only  two 
of  these  will  be  given  this  time,  because 
they  are  substances  with  which  you  are 
somewhat  familiar;  the  other  five,  at 
least  four  out  of  the  five,  are  not  so  well 
known,  and  so  far  they  do  not  serve 
any  useful  purpose  in  the  industrial  or 
art  world,  but  without  doubt  they  will 
some  day.  We  will  now'  symbolize 
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and  tabulate  the  compounds  mentioned 
above;  you  will  then  see  at  a  glance 
multiple  proportions  exemplified,  and 
to  make  it  plainer  we  will  assume  that 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  weighs  an  ounce, 
and  the  other  atomic  weights  in  ounces 
also: 


ever,  and  the  discovery  made  then  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  prevailing  notions  of 
chemistry  in  vogue  at  that  date.  Dr. 
Priestly,  of  England,  and  Scheele,  of 
Sweeden,  both  discovered  oxygen  in 
1774,  and  same  as  Cavendish  and  Watt, 
independently  of  each  other.  The  name 


and  O  16  oz=  2+16 —  18  oz. 


H'2  O  Water  then  is  a 
Hj  02  Oxygenated  water 
C  O  Carbonic  Oxide 
C  02  Carbonic  Acid 
C  H4  Marsh  Gas 
C2  Hi  Olefiant  Gas 
N2  O  Laughing  Gas 
No  02  Nitric  Oxide 
N2  O3  Nitrous  Acid 
N2  O4  Hyponitric  Acid 
N2  O5  Nitric  Acid 
S  02  Sulphurous  Acid 
S  O3  Sulphuric  Acid 


combination  of  H  2  oz 
»  ”  H  2  oz 

»  ”  C  12  oz 

”  ”  .C  12  oz 

”  ”  C  12  oz 

”  ”  C  24  oz 

”  ”  N  28  oz 

»  ”  N  28  oz 

”  ”  N  28  oz 

”  ”  N  28  oz 

”  ’’  N  28  oz 

”  ”  S  32  oz 

”  ”  S  32  oz 


O  32  oz=  2+32 —  34  oz. 
0  16  oz=12+16=  28  oz. 
O  32  oz=12+32=  44  oz. 
H  4  oz=12+  4=  16  oz. 
H  4  oz=24+  4=  28  oz. 
0  16  oz=28+16=  44  oz. 
0  32  oz=28+32=  60  oz. 
O  48  oz=28+48=  76  oz. 
0  64  oz=28+64=  92  oz. 

O  80  oz=28+80=108  oz. 

O  32  oz=32+32=  64  oz. 
O  48  oz=32+48=  80  oz. 


The  metal  calcium  has  an  atomic 
weight  of  forty  and  its  symbol  is  Ca;  the 
symbol  for  sodium  is  Na,  and  its  atomic 
weight  is  23  (sodium  takes  its  symbol 
from  its  Latin  name,  natrium).  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  symbolized  by  Mg,  and  its 
atomic  weight  is  24.5.  The  symbols 
and  atomic  weights  of  the  oxides  are  as 
follows:  Ca  0=40+16=56;  Na  O  3 
+16=39,  and  Mg  0=24.5+16=40.5. 
Now  each  of  these  oxides  will  combinc- 
with  an  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  form 
respectively  carbonate  of  lime  thus  Ca 
O+C  02  =Ca  C  O3  ;  this  last  is  the  sym¬ 
bol  for  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its  atomic ^ 
weight  is  40+12+48=100.  I  have  told 
you  before  that  carbonate  of  lime  is 
marble,  limestone,  chalk,  etc.,  and  its 
equation,  or  symbol  either,  shows  you 
its  composition  when  pure,  viz.,  in  100 
Has.  there  would  be  40  tbs.  calcium,  12 
fl)S.  carbon  and  48  fits,  oxygen.  Remem- 


You  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
oxygen  moves  in  sixteens,  and  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  assumption  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  weighing  one  ounce  the  oxygen 
atom  will  weigh  one  pound,  and  we  can 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  persistence 
with  which  oxygen  sticks  to  the  level 
pound,  or  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be, 
look  at  its  combinations  with  nitrogen, 
and  we  find  that  If  lbs.  nitrogen  com¬ 
bines  with  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  lbs.  Of  oxygen 
respectively.  You  will  also  observe 
that  it  makes  no  difference  by  combin¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  other  elements, 
look  at  its  combination  with  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  and  sulphur;  there  it  is, 
always  the  even  pound,  never  a  fraction 
under  or  over;  if  it  cannot  combine  in 
even  pounds,  it  will  not  combine  at  all, 
and  this  holds  good  for  every  known  com¬ 
pound  of  oxygen ;  moreover,  what  has 
been  said  of  oxygen  may  be  said  of  all 
the  other  elements;  they  will  only  com¬ 
bine  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic 
numbers,  or  some  multiple  of  them. 
This  is  fully  proved  in  practice,  and 
establishes  the  above  stated  law  of  mul¬ 
tiple  proportion. 

By  this  time  you  are  beginning  to  be 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  compounds 
in  a  chemical  sense.  You  have  known 
some  of  them  in  a  general  way  for 
years,  may  be;  water  for  instance;  what 
a  common  substance,  and  how  univer¬ 
sally  known,  yet  how  little  we  know 
about  it.  Until  1781  water  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  element,  when  Mr.  Caven¬ 
dish  demonstrated  its  composition,  and 
it  is  said  Mr.  James  Watt  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so. 
Jdr.  Cavendish  gets  the  credit  of  it,  liow- 


oxygen  was  given  to  it  by  Lavoisier 
some  years  after  its  discovery,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words,  one  sig- 
nifiying  acid,  and  the  other  I  give  rise  to, 
or  in  plain  English,  1  form  acids.  This 
being  the  view  of  Lavoisier  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  I  must  not,  howevei, 
wander  away  from  my  subject  so  far.  I 
will  merely  remark  that  oxygen  is  not 
considered  the  acid  former  now. 

My  object  just  now  is  to  make  you 
more  fully  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
compounds  given  above  and  to  show 
you  that  the  law  of  multiple  proportions 
applies  equally  well  to  combinations  of 
compounds  with  compounds;  take  eai- 
bonic  acid  for  instance,  and  its  combi¬ 
nations  with  lime,  soda  and  magnesia, 
these  are  substances  with  which  you 
are  familiar — as  I  said  above — in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  Now,  chemically  speaking, 
lime,  quick  lime,  or  unslacked  lime,  as 
we  call  it,  is  an  oxide  of  a  metal  called 
calcium,  and  similarly  soda  and  magne¬ 
sia  are  each  oxides  of  the  metals  sodium 
and  magnesium',  and  since  an  oxide  is  a 
combination  of  oxygen  with  another 
body,  it  follows  that  lime,  soda  and 
magnesia  are  each  compounds,  and 
their  combination  with  carbonic  acid  is 
the  combination  of  a  compound  with  a 
compound. 

It  may  be  somewhat  premature  to  be 
treating  of  such  compounds  before  I 
have  introduced  you  to  all  the  elements, 
but  the  substances  are  such  common, 
every-day  articles,  and  they  will  serve  to 
illustrate  very  well  the  law  under  con¬ 
sideration,  that  I  think  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  run  ahead  a  little  sometimes, 
even  if  we  have  to  come  back  again. 


ber  next  time  you  handle  a  piece  of 
chalk,  or  marble,  or  limestone  that  48 
parts  in  100  of  that  chalk  is  oxygen  gas, 
and  try  to  calculate  the  amount  of  pies- 
sure  it  took  to  condense  it  into  so  small 
a  volume. 

The  next  is  soda  Na  O;  now  this  is 
not  the  washing  soda  of  the  shops,  but 
will  be  when  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  thus  Na2  O+C  02  =Na2  C  O3  ;  now 
this  is  washing  soda  without  its  water  of 
crystallization,  or  washing  soda  with  its 
water  dried  out,  which  you  may  do  by 
laying  it  on  a  hot  stove ;  it  will  boil  and 
finally  settle  down  to  a  small  quantity 
of  white  powder.  The  regular  washing- 
soda  contains  ten  atoms  of  water  for 
each  atom  of  the  carbonate,  and  is  sym¬ 
bolized  thus,  Na2  C  03 , 10  H2  O.  If  you 
will  treat  this  equation  same  as  I  did 
carbonate  of  lime  you  will  find  that 
when  you  buy  a  pound  of  washing  soda 
you  get  about  6  oz.  of  carbonate  <Jf  soda 
and  10  oz.  of  water,  or  in  per  centages, 
37.1  soda,  and  62.9  water. 

My  main  oblect  in  bringing  soda  into 
this  illustration  is  to  show  the  adher¬ 
ence  to  multiple  proportions  when  com- 
nounds  combine  with  each  other  in 
more  than  one  proportion,  which  is  the 
case  with  soda;  it  combines  with  one 
atom  of  carbonic  acid  to  form  the  cai- 
bonate  just  mentioned,  and  it  combines 
with  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  to  form 
the  bi-carbonate;  this  is  what  you  buy 
at  the  druggist’s  to  make  effervescing 
drinks,  etc.,  and  may  be  symbolized 
thus,  Na2  0+H2  0+2  C  02  =Na2  H2  2 
C  O3  ,  but  is  usually  represented  by 
half  of  this  formula,  then  we  find  it 
reduced  to  Na  H  C  O3  .  You  may  not 
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be  able  to  understand  this  very  well 
just  now,  so  let  it  pass  for  the  present, 
suffice  it  to  say  the  prefixes,  bi,  bin,  or 
di,  mean  twice  or  double,  so  that  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  means  the  double 
carbonate,  that  is,  it  contains  two  atoms 
of  carbonic  acid,  whereas  the  carbonate 
contains  only  one  atom. 

Magnesia  is  the  next  substance,  com¬ 
monly  known  in  the  shops  as  calcined 
magnesia;  its  chemical  name  is  oxide  of 
magnesia,  its  symbol  being  Mg  0,  and 
this  oxide,  by  combining  with  carbonic 
acid,  forms  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Mg  C  O3  .  This  carbonate  is  difficult  to 
make  artificially,  but  exists  abundantly 
in  nature,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  dolomite,  commonly  called 
magnesian  limestone. 

I  am  going  out  of  course,  I 
know,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  another  compound  of 
magnesia,  that  is  the  sulphate, 
which  is  so  well  known  as  “Epsom 
salts,”  and  very  easily  made  by 
pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  ;  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  vacates  the  premises 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  occupies  them  just 
as  quickly,  the  carbonic  acid  is  set 
free,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
imprisoned  within  the  magnesian 
walls. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
soda  and  magnesia  are  all  formed 
by  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  that  23  oz.  of  soda,  or  rather 
44  oz.  of  carbonic  acid  just  as 
much  as  39  oz.  of  oxide  of  sodium 
require  50  oz.  of  oxide  of  calcium 
require  it.  All  the  elements  re¬ 
quire  just  the  same  amount  to 
form  their  carbonates,  no  matter 
how  high  or  low  their  own 
atomic  weights  may  be;  thus  lead, 
with  an  atomic  weight  of  207,  requires  no 
more  carbonic  acid  to  form  its  carbon¬ 
ate  than  lithium,  with  an  atomic  weight 
of  only  7 ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  bi-carbonates,  sulphates,  chlo¬ 
rates,  etc.  This  constancy  of  composi¬ 
tion  gives  to  chemistry  the  charm  of 
reliability,  besides  simplifying  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  reducing  it  to  definite  laws 
easily  understood  and  remembered.  • 

I  ought,  by  all  means  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  you  with  the  remainder  of  the 
elements  which  are  all  metallic,  but  I 
cannot  do  so  in  this  letter;  in  -my  next 
you  may  look  for  it  and  the  other  two 


laws  of  combining  proportions,  also 
something  more  on  chemical  notation 
and  nomenclature. 

YV.  Waplington. 


BRICKMAKERS  AND  THEIR  PECULI¬ 
ARITIES. 


Some  of  the  Innerworkings  of  the  NeAv 
York  Market. 


I  I  /HEN  reading  Mr.  Ci’ary’s  article 
\JJ  in  your  May  number  the 
thought  came  to  me,  can  it  be 
that  the  brickmakers  are,  as  a  class 
“peculiar.”  As  one  thinks  the  matter 
over,  it  does  seem  that  he  is  right,  that 
the  contact  with  the  brick  cause  all  who 
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come  in  contact  with  them  to  become 
a  “peculiar  people.” 

A  gentleman  last  season  informed  me 
of  his  experience  in  answer  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  foreman.  I  did  not 
think  much  iibout  it  at  that  time  as 
the  manufacturer  was  always  doing 
something  unexpected.  When  they 
met  the  first  question  he  asked  the 
applicant,  was,  “Can  you  guarantee  to 
burn  all  good  hard  brick?”  Somewhat 
“peculiar”  to  ask  for  a  guarantee  of  an 
impossibility.  The  next  question  was  a 
poser.  “Can  you  furnish  security  that 
you  will  burn  all  first-class  brick?” 
Peculiar  request,  was  it  not?  The 


gentleman  was  a  first-class  man.  He 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  man  was  a 
crank.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Crary’s 
peculiar  kind.  If  Mr.  Crary  had  the 
same  manufacturer  in  view  he  could  not 
have  made  things  fit  better  than  in  his 
case,  even  to  the  sale  and  change  of 
plant  from  time  to  time. 

We  are  a  peculiar  nation.  Each  and 
all  have  their  peculiarities  morally, 
socially  and  in  business. 

A  few  years  past  the  market  was  fall¬ 
ing.  A  few  Solomons  in  the  trade 
called  a  meeting  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  help  raise  the 
price.  They  met  in  one  of  the  offices 
on  30th  St.,  and  agreed  that  they  would 
not  sell  their  stock  under  a 
certain  price,  and  that  their  ves¬ 
sels  should  lay  at  the  pier  until 
the  price  was  reached.  Without 
a  doubt  if  that  policy  was  fol¬ 
lowed  there  was  sure  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  market.  They 
separated  feeling  that  they  were 
going  to  reach  the  desired  end. 

I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  men  when  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  a  barge  of 
brick  on  the  market,  came  up 
and  said,  “Hold  my  barge  for  a 
day  or  two  and  then  let  her  go.” 
Inside  in  the  meeting,  “Hold.” 
Outside,  “Sell  at  going  price.” 
Peculiar  rather. 

Again  Mr.  Crary,  you  are  right. 
One  more  case  of  a  brickmaker, 
and  this  is  a  very  prevalent  one, 
and  one  that  has  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  commission 
man  many  a  time,  because  the 
manufacturer  has  failed  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  ninth 
Commandment.  It  is  customary 
to  ask  one  another  what  they  are 
getting  for  their  brick.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  trade 
that  is  peculiar,  it  is  that  some  always 
receive  more  for  their  stock  than  others, 
though  they  all  go  to  the  same  market, 
and  of  the  same  grade,  and  in  some 
cases  the  same  man  may  sell  the  stock 
from  both  yards.  In  this  case  different 
men  sold  the  product,  but  the  yards 
joined  and  the  grade  was  the  same. 
The  market  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  would  not  stand  a  fancy  price. 

At  one  of  the  yards  a  vessel  was  loading 
for  the  New  York  market.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  asked  bis  neighbor  what  he 
was  getting  for  his  brick.  He  told  him 
and  the  price  was  away  above  what  he 
was  receiving. 
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The  brickmaker  spoke  to  the  Captain 
about  it.  He  told  him  there  was  some 
mistake,  but  he  believed  his  informant. 

He  said  to  the  Captain,  “I  wish  to  see 
you  before  you  leave.”  He  met  him 
that  evening  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
the  Commission  man.  The  Commiss¬ 
ion  man  read  it  and  passed  it  back  to 
the  Captain  with  the  remark,  “What  do 
you  think  of  that?”  The  Captain  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  aware  of  its  contents 
and  that  it  was  “Mr  So  and  So  that  told 
him.*”  “Are  you  sure.”  “Yes.”  The 
Commission  man  said,  “Your  barge  is 
placed,  but  I  will  let  her  lay,  and  1  will 
go  and  see  the  parties.”  He  met  the 
manufacturer  in  the  main  street  of  the 
town.  While  talking  to  him,  along 
came  the  man  who  had  received  the 
gilt  edge  price  for  his  brick.  The  com¬ 
mission  man  said  to  him,  “Mr.  — - 
tells  me  that  you  are  getting  such  a  figure 
for  your  brick.”  He  hesitated  before  he  re¬ 
plied,  “Well,”  lie  said,  “I  did  get  such  a 
price.”  “When  ?”  “Oh,  ah,  about  a  month 
ago.”  “Where  were  they  sold  ?”  was  the 
next  question.  “At  Bridgeport.”  Think 
of  it,  to  quote  a  price  as  New  York  market, 
when  it  was  fifty  miles  down  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  better  prices  are 
always  to  be  had.  Peculiar,  to  say  the 
least.  The  next  question  brought  him 
down  to  Bed  Rock.  “What  did  you  get 
for  your  last  cargo  ?”  He  gave  the  fig¬ 
ures.  Just  what  his  neighbor  was  re¬ 
ceiving.  The  Commission  man  turned 
to  the  neighbor  and  asked  if  he  was 
satisfied.  “Perfectly,”  he  replied,  “I 
would  not  have  believed  that  he  would 
misrepresent  to  me.’  Peculiar  again. 
“I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken,  and  in  the  future  will  not  take  in 
full  faith,  all  that  is  told  me  in  regard 
to  what  others  are  getting  for  their 
brick.”  These  three  gentlemen  have 
passed  away  to  meet  at  the  bar  of  Him 
who  said,  “Thou  slialt  not  bear  false 
witness.”  No  doubt,  Mr.  Crary,  in  his 
connection  with  the  trade,  could  give 
your  readers  accounts  of  many  peculiar 
men  he  has  met.  It  would  seem  that 
those  who  make  brick  have  strange 
whims.  We  will  pass  to  another  class, 
and  see  if  he  is  effected  in  any  way. 
Cases  similar  to  the  one  just  spoken  of, 
have  caused  the  “agents”  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
have  taken  brick  away  from  their  agents 
and  placed  them  in  other  hands  on 
just  such  information  as  quoted  above. 
Peculiar  once  more. 

The  Bulls  and  Bears  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  with  the  same  drove 
of  animals  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  are 
emulated,  in  a  small  scale,  by  those 
that  deal  in  brick.  The  Brick  Exchange 
meets  in  the  Real  Estate  Building,  55- 
65  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City.  In  the 
Stock  Exchange  they  are  called  Brokers. 
In  the  brick  industry  they  do  not  aspire 
to  the  name  of  Broker,  but  are  called 
Commission  men  or  Agents.  Although 
in  times  past,  there  has,  for  the  number 
engaged  in  the  business,  as  many 
been  broken  by  fickle  fortune  as  in  either 
of  the  other  Exchanges.  If  you  could 


get  Bric-a-Brac  to  write  an  article  on 
“The  Brickmakers  I  have  met,”  it  would 
show  up  some  peculiarities,  as  well  as 
be  very  interesting  reading. 

Here  you  will  find  the  agent  in  all 
his  power,  sometimes  he  has  plenty  and 
to  spare,  at  other  times  the  power  is  in 
other  hands,  on  West  30th  St.,  south 
side  of  block  between  Eleventh  Ave.  and 
Hudson  River. 

His  office  is  not  as  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished  as  his  Brother’s — the  Stock 
Broker,  on  Wall  or  Broad  St.  No  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  wall,  no  sofa  chairs  or  tete- 
tete  but  bare  floor,  I  presume  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  open  yard  on  which  the 
product  he  sells  is  made.  He  goes  to 
his  office  from  7  to  8  o’clock  A.  M., 
rather  earlier  than  lie  who  deals  in 
stock  or  grain.  He  will  first  look  over 
his  mail,  and  then  start  for  the  pier  to 
see  what  accessions  have  been  made  to 
the  market  since  he  left  at  noon  the  day 
before.  As  his  practiced  eye  takes  in 
the  situation  he  knows  that  more  vessels 
have  arrived.  One  would  think  that  he 
would  be  pleased,  as  it  would  mean 
more  money.  Yes,  there  are  times 
when  they  cannot  come  in  fast  enough. 
Then  the  time  comes  when  he  is  like 
the  men  that  worked  in  the  veneyard 
through  the  heat  of  the  day.  He  will 
work  hard  to  sell,  but  will  be  like  the 
man  that  buried  his  talent.  He  will 
still  have  his  stock  for  sale.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  too  many  brick  on  the 
market.  A  drop  in  prices  is  to  be 
looked  for.  Just  at  this  point  you  may 
look  for  something  peculiar  in  him. 
He  certainly  occupies  a  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion.  The  market  is  supposed  to  be  in 
his  hands,  but  is  it?  He  goes  back  to 
the  office,  rings  up  all  the  dealers.  In¬ 
quires  if  they  want  any  brick.  In  the 
mean  time  the  peculiar  man  has  got  in 
his  fine  work  by  telling  the  dealers  that 
the  market  is  full  of  brick,  say  30  or  40 
barges.  They  say  “No,  I  do  not  wish 
any.”  Of  the  dealers  in  the  trade  there 
are  very  few  that  go  to  30th  street  to 
look  at  the  stock,  especially  during  a 
dull  market.  Let  an  advance  or  scarcity 
of  brick  happen  and  you  will  see  men 
come  around  for  stock  that  you  will  not 
see  there  again  until  there  is  another 
scarcity  of  stock.  As  I  have  said  the 
market  is  full  of  brick  and  as  a  result 
dull;  every  agent  will  be  on  the  street 
and  if  by  chance  a  dealer  should  ap¬ 
pear,  if  only  to'  look  over  the  situation, 
he  is  bottoned-holed  first  by  one  and 
then  another,  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  their  stock,  working  like  Beavers.  He 
goes  down  to  the  pier,  sees  what  is  for 
sale;  once  more  they  talk  to  him  and 
finally  think  they  have  made  a  sale, 
when  he  will  say,  “I  guess  I  do  not  want 
any  to-day.”  Why?  While  down  at 
the  pier  the  peculiar  man  has  sold  him 
what  he  required,  by  shading  the  price 
£  or  J  per  M.  So  it  goes  through  the 
forenoon.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  had 
a  visit  or  a  letter  from  his  brickmaker 
asking  him  to  give  his  barge  quick 
dispatch,  as  he  has  no  room  under  his 
shed  to  start  an  arch.  If  there  is  a 


time  when  fie  feels  as  it  fie  wanted  more 
back-bone  it  is  about  now.  No  one 
wants  brick,  a  market  with  lots  of  stock 
to  pick  from,  the  brickmaker  wants  his 
boat  back  quickly.  As  the  Almanacs 
say,  about  tfiis  period  look  out  for  some 
peculiar  doings.  Noon  has  arrived;  he 
will  now  transfer  the  fight  to  the  Ex¬ 
change.  He  will  get  there  early,  so  that 
fie  can  tackle  the  Bears  one  by  one,  as 
they  come  in,  as  he  knows  full  well  that 
when  they  all  get  together  the  Bulls 
will  be  on  the  run.  Try  as  he  may,  no 
one  wants  brick.  It  is  about  time  for 
the  gong  to  sound.  He  makes  one 
more  effort.  Do  you  want  any  brick. 

He  is  almost  paralyzed  when  he  is  asked 
what  is  your  price.  He  states  his  price, 
only  to  be  laughed  at.  “Why,”  he  is 
told,  “I  can  buy  them  at  a  figure  below 
yours.”  The  peculiar  man  has  been 
around.  What  can  he  do?  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  dropping,  no  use  to  hold;  he 
sells.  The  belief  would  be  that  he  was 
happy,  as  his  troubles  were  now  over,  but  - 
strange  it  may  be,  it  has  just  commenced. 
He  steps  to  the  door,  gives  the  captain 
of  the  barge  his  order  for  his  freight, 
with  a  postal  card,  as  a  receipt  for  the 
brick,  to  be  mailed  to  him.  Tells  the 
skipper  to  hurry  up  and  get  a  tug  boat 
and  get  around  town  as  soon  as  he  can, 
as  there  is  a  berth  for  him  to  unload. 
The  next  morning  when  he  arrives  at 
his  office,  he  finds  the  skipper  there 
like  a  Roman  sentinel.  If  he  has  a 
thought  of  the  cause  he  hides  it  by 
asking  him  why  he  is  not  unloading. 
The  reply  is  a  settler.  “There  is  no 
berth,  there  are  four  barges  ahead  of 
me.”  “Can  you  not  sell  me  somewhere 
else?”  “Great  Scott,  have  I  not  been 
for  the  past  week  looking  for  some  one 
to  buy  ?”  He  goes  to  the  “phone,”  calls 
up  the  buyer  and  asks  if  he  cannot  send 
the  load  somewhere  else.  Back  comes 
a  crusty  “No,  I  want  her  here.  If  that 
does  not  suit  you,  sell  her  to  some  one 
else.”  It  may  be  two  weeks  before  she 
is  unloaded,  and  the  brickmaker  is 
waiting,  but  he  cannot  do  anything. 
Lucky  he  wi’l  be  if  during  the  time  she 
is  discharging,  the  captain  does  not 
appear  like  “Banquo’s  Ghost”  to  tell  him 
that  he  has  been  knocked  off” 
(Here  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
part  of  the  trade  comes  in.)  The  “phone” 
is  in  use  at  once,  and  he  asks,  as  a  favor, 
to  let  the  vessel  discharge.  “But,  I  don’t 
want  them.”  Now,  what  is  he  to  do? 
If  he  trys  to  sell  them  to  some  one  else, 
the  person  knows  that  she  has  been 
knocked  off  for  cause,  real  or  fancied,  as 
the  case  may  be,  he  will  take  advantage 
of  it  and  make  him  an  ofler,  but  below 
the  price  at  which  she  was  sold.  He 
goes  to  the  first  buyer  and  trys  to  get 
him  to  take  them.  Here  he  discloses 
the  cause  why  he  stopped  her,  but  says 
he  will  give  so  much  for  them,  probably 
a  quarter  or  half  dollar  less  per  M. 
What  can  he  do  but  accept,  and  she  is. 
unloaded.  Odd,  that  he  did  not  want 
her  at  any  price,  as  they  were  not  good 
enough,  tjut  at  a  lower  figure  they  are 
all  right.  Just  such  cases  occur  every 
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day  when  the  market  is  in  the  Bear’s 
favor. 

Your  readers  would  think  that  when 
brick  was  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  M. 
that  would  be  the  time  they  would 
kick,  not  so;  anything  in  the  shape  of 
brick  will  go  then.  But  let  the  price 
drop  as  low  as  it  was  last  summer. 
Every  brick  must  then  be  just  so  or  be 
knocked  oil. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Sud¬ 
den  changes  take  place  at  times  in  the 
market.  It  may  be  very  dull  one  week 
and  very  active  the  next.  The  same 
buyer  that  has  been  talked  to  on  the 
street  during  the  dull  time,  will  not  see 
an  agent  in  sight.  If  he  wishes  to  see 
him  he  steps  in  the  office.  Presto, 
what  a  change.  I  can  only  liken  him 
to  a  Cadet  at  West  Point.  All  back¬ 
bone.  No  asking  if  he  wants  any  brick 
to-day.  He  knows  that  he  has  the 
stud  and  the  dealer  wants  it  and  wants 
it  the  worst  way.  The  buyers  are  on  the 
anxious  seat  this  time.  The  Commission 
man  knows  that  when  he  goes  to  the 
Exchange  all  the  Bears  from  the  City, 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  will  be  there. 
Then  the  Bulls  will  have  their  innings 
The  Bears  will  follow  them  around 
asking  as  a  favor  to  let  them  have  this 
or  that  cargo.  Oh,  how  they  will  beg. 
When  the  week  before  he  would  treat 
the  agent  with  scant  courtesy.  The 
dealer  will  ask  the  Commission  man 
what  price  he  wants,  and  if  he  cannot 
let  him  have  such  and  such  a  cargo ;  he 
will  promise  a  good  berth,  a  chance  to 
pile,  and  he  will  promise  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  get  them,  as  he  is  in  the  “soup” 
and  he  knows  it.  He  will  buy  them 
give  the  skipper  his  order,  in  three  or 
four  days  he  will  have  his  receipt  and 
not  a  tault  to  be  found  with  the  stock. 
While  in  the  case  of  the  dull  market, 
it  was  two  weeks  before  the  vessel  could 
be  unloaded  and  the  price  cut  beside. 
If  the  agent  is  not  peculiar,  he  is  in  a 
peculiar  position.  As  the  doctor  places 
Ins  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  patient  to 
judge  of  his  condition,  so  the  agent 
stands  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  buyer.  He  is  able  to  judge  the 
state  of  the  market.  The  doctor,  if  he 
finds  a  decided  raise  in  the  pulse  of  the 
patient,  will  use  measures  to  counter¬ 
act.  If  the  manufacturer  would  listen 
to  the  advise  often  given  by  their  agents, 
there  would  be  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  engaged  in 
the  business  that  is  so  much  abused  as 
the  agent,  both  by  those  that  consign 
their  stock  to  him  and  those  that  buy  of 
him.  Why  is  this?  The  brickmaker 
expects  him  to  accomplish  impossibili¬ 
ties  when  he,  the  brickmaker,  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  make  impossibilities  cer¬ 
tain.  When  Hutch  and  Partridge 
could  control  the  wheat,  they  could 
name  the  price,  but  when  a  combination 
was  formed  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  grain  on  hand,  a  decline  took  place. 
Just  so  with  the  brickmaker.  He  will 
keep  sending  his  stock  to  a  market  that 
is  full  to  overflowing ;  ask  him  to  hold 


his  barge  instead  of  sending  her  in  and 
he  will  pay  no  attention.  Another  is 
urging  his  agent  to  sell,  as  he  must 
have  money.  If  he  does,  it  must  be  at 
a  fall  in  price,  and  so  it  goes.  And 
then  they  abuse  the  man  for  not  getting 
a  good  figure  for  the  stock.  At  one 
time  last  season  there  was  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  barges  of  brick,  when  one-fourth 
of  the  number  would  have  supplied  the 
trade.  Who  was  to  be  blame  for  this, 
the  manufacturer  or  the  agent?  Do  you 
wonder  the  agent  gets  peculiar  at  times? 
There  is  one  more  phase  of  this  most 
peculiar  trade,  in  which  buyer,,  maker 
and  agent  figure.  If  ever  a  man  gets  in 
that  mystical  position  of  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  the  agent  is  in 
it  in  this  case.  When  a  vessel  is  dis¬ 
charged  some  dealer  will  want  the 
captain  to  take  receipt  for  so  many 
thousand  of  a  difierent  grade,  as  it 
would  be  just  so  much  in  his  pocket, 
although  he  has  sent  the  brick  to  a  job 
and  has  all  his  receipts  for  Hard.  The 
captain  refuses  to  take  a  receipt  of  that 
nature.  (And  the  captain  is  right  in 
this,  for  the  responsibility  is  on  him  for 
the  agent  can  show  his  receipt  and  the 
captain  may  lose  his  place.) 

He  will  say,  “give  me  a  receipt  for  so 
many  brick.”  Quality  and  grade  not 
mentioned.  The  freight  is  the  same,  if 
they  did  not  bring  over  $2.00  per  M. 
The  captain  mails  it  to  the  agent,  he 
effects  a  settlement  as  best  he  can,  sends 
it  to  the  brickmaker  and  he  raises  a 
row,  that  they  should  have  been  all 
hard  brick  and  brought  the  price  of  that 
grade.  He  will  probably  say  to  the 
agent,  “You  should  go  and  look  at  them 
when  they  were  unloading  them.” 
Think  of  it,  expect  a  man  that  has  15 
or,  may  be,  more  yards  to  sell  for  to  go 
to  each  vessel  and  see  what  kind  of 
brick  she  is  putting  out.  He  is  not 
Omnipotent,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  be  at  30th  St.,  at  the  Exchange,  go  to 
South  Brooklyn,  Harlem,  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken  and  other  points  of  the  Har¬ 
bor  where  vessels  may  be  unloading. 
Still  there  are  just  such  Peculiar  people 
in  the  trade;  they  think  an  agent 
should  do  all  this.  The  Commission 
man  may  not  be  immaculate,  but  “Like 
begets  like,”  and  contact  with  peculiar 
people  probably  makes  him  one  of  them 
at  times — who  knows? 

Brickmaking  is  a  business  that  seems 
to  have  a  fascination  about  it,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  saying,  “Fools  go 
where  angels  fear  to  trod,”  is  verified  in  it. 

The  Diamond  Brick  Cc.,  at  Haver- 
straw,  gave  up  two  yards  this  spring,  on 
which  their  lease  had  expired,  because 
they  could  not  get  a  reduction  on  the 
lease.  They  have  run  them  ten  years 
and  certainly  are  in  a  position  to  know 
what  they  are  worth  to  them.  Do  they 
remain  idle  ?  Not  at  all.  Others  have 
leased  them.  What  will  the  harvest 
be? 

Individual  effort  will  accomplish 
nothing.  It  is  like  Mrs.  Partington  try¬ 
ing  to  sweep  back  the  ocean  with  a 
broom.  Get  together.  Make  a  combine. 


Have  something  to  say  about  your  own 
business.  Don  t  let  the  dealer  have  you 
by  the  nose  through  your  own  foolish¬ 
ness.  Just  look  how  absurd  one  part  of 
your  business  is.  Your  barge  costs  you 
$6,000.  You  load  her,  send  her  to  New 
York  market,  she  is  sold,  goes  to  a  place 
to  unload,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three 
weeks  before  she  gets  out.  You  have 
crew  on,  paying  them  all  the  time,  be¬ 
sides  your  wharfage,  and  get  nothing  for 
the  time  of  lying  idle,  making  a  store 
house  of  your  boat  for  the  dealer  at 
your  own  expense,  when  if  he  had  the 
brick  put  on  dock,  he  would  have  to 
pay  dockage.  There  is  no  other  class 
but  gets  demurrage,  so  should  you.  So 
it  is  all  through.  Wake  up  from  your 
bondage,  and  from  associations  without 
delay. 

Now  what  shall  be  done  to  help  the 
agent  ?  Go  down  to  pier,  2  East  River, 
and  you  will  see  a  man  come  down  the 
street  from  the  Produce  Exchange  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand  that  looks  like  a  sky 
rocket,  only  it  has  a  tin  cap  with  a  piece 
of  chain  attached.  Watch  him,  he  will 
board  one  of  the  canal  boats  there,  lift 
the  hatch,  jump  down  on  the  cargo  of 
oats  or  corn,  as  it  may  be,  push  the 
snaip  pointed  stick  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  then  pull  it  up.  When  it 
reaches  his  hand,  the  tin  piece  at  the 
bottom  has  come  off  and  is  full  of  grain, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  showing 
that  it  is  of  the  same  grade  all  through. 
He  dumps  it  in  a  little  box.  The  bro¬ 
ker  shows  what  he  has  to  sell.  The 
buyer  has  a  sample  to  go  by  when  the 
cargo  is  unloaded.  So  with  brick,  the 
agent  should  have  a  memoranda  from 
manufacturers  of  the  grade  of  brick  and 
sell  by  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  would  not  have  to 
fight  as  you  do  now.  You  would  not 
have  to  be  told  it  is  a  “first-class”  load 
and  a  lirst-class  price  is  what  I  expect. 
When  you  ask  the  captain  how  his 
brick  run,  have  him  tell  you  a  few  light 
and  washed.  “First-class”  to  be  sure. 
The  argus  eye  the  buyer  would  have 
lost  its  use. 

What  about  the  dealer?  What  he 
bought  he  would  settle  for,  and  not  be 
a  week  about  it,  and  some  of  them 
would  think  a  cyclone  had  struck 
them. 

May  the  change  speedily  occur. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  be  in 
Gotham,  if  they  would  visit  the  Ex¬ 
change,  they  would  be  welcome. 

A.  N..  Oldtimer. 


OLD,  BUT  SEASONABLE. 


I’d  like  to  be  a  polar  bear, 

Among  the  icebers  prowling, 

When  frozen  seas  stretch  everywhere, 

And  bitter  storms  are  howling ; 

I’d  like  to  be  an  esquimau 
Upon  an  icy  disk,  sirs ; 

I’d  laugh  to  feel  the  north  wind  blow 
Unceasing  through  my  whiskers. 

—Nebraska  State  Journal. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  LAYER  AND  THE  LADY. 

ME,  as  a  man 
u  p  a  tree — 
figura  t  i  v  e  1  y 
speaking,  o  f 
c  o  u  r  s  e —  i  t 
seem  s  that 
they  who  han¬ 
dle  the  brick, 
after  my  lord 
of  the  brick 
kiln  has  got 
his  load  off 
his  hands,  has 
been  most  shamefully  neglected  in  the 
pages  of  the  Clay-Worker.  As  if,  in¬ 
deed,  the  knight  of  the  trowel  and  the 
trusty  squire  who  trots  after  him  so 
nimbly  with  the  hod  is  not  worthy  of 
more  space  than  is  awarded  him.  Of 
course,  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  Hod  Car¬ 
riers’  Gazette,  or  mayhap  the  Brick 
Layers’  Trowelette,  but  they  must  be,  if 
they  exist,  only  dry  mediums  wherein 
my  worthy  friends  who  build  walls  may 
talk  shop.  What  is  required,  in  my 
mind,  is  this :  Periodicals  devoted  to 
kindred  pursuits  should  set  apart  a 
“Bricklayer’s  Corner”  and  a  “Hod  Car¬ 
rier’s  Gossip”  department.  I  would  like 


to  conduct  the  corner  and  the  depart¬ 
ment — for  a  month  only, 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  occupy  a 
roost  which  my  grasping  landlord  terms 
a  flat  or  apartment,  and  for  which  he 
exacts  tribute  in  the  form  of  rent.  This 


roost  overlooks  a  mammoth  apartment 
building  in  course  of  construction. 
Some  measly  contractors  pulled  down 
the  building  which  stood  on  the  site  ol 
the  big  one  going  up.  I  think  the  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded  to  the  contractor  who 
agreed  to  raise  the  most  dust  in  teaiing 
down  the  old  one.  If  there  is  ever  a 
medal  given  to  any  one,  and  my  contri¬ 
bution  thereto  is  desired,  it  will  be  for  a 
medal  given  to  the  man  who  will  invent 
a  brick  which  will  not  require  any  mor¬ 
tar  when  used  in  making  a  house  wall. 
But  all  this  is  straying  from  my  brick¬ 
laying  and  hod-carrying  friends.  These 
worthies  are  now  working  on  the  third 
story  of  the  new  building,  which  is  on 
an  exact  level  with  my  humble  abode. 

I  can  watch  the  bricklayers  as  they  so 
carefully  lay  the  bricks  of  the  outer  and 
inner  tiers  and  so  carelessly  dump  odds 
and  ends  of  brick  between.  How  is  it 
Mr.  Building  Expert?  Hadn’t  there 
ought  to  be  a  law  preventing  sordid 
capital  from  using  lower  case  brick  in  a 
sixteen-inch,  eight-story  high  wall  ? 

Again  I  am  straying  from  my  inter¬ 
esting  friends,  the  bricklayers  and  hod 
carrier.  He  is  a  new,  if  close  acquaint¬ 
ance — scarce  three  feet  away — and  I 
have  not  become  sufficiently  attached 
to  him  never  to  stray  away.  If  I  ever 
become  on  terms  of  perfect  familiarity 
with  him  I  may  prevail  on  him — I  am 
speaking  of  the  bricklayer  and  his  car¬ 
rier  collectively  now — prevail  on  him,  I 
repeat,  to  smoke  tobacco  which  retails 
at  something  more  than  19  cents  for 
two  pounds,  and  to  change  his  pipe  for 
one  whose  asthmatic  wheeze  can  not  be 
heard  in  the  same  block.  I  am  a 
smoker  myself,  and  of  pipes  at  that,  but 
I  am  a  stickler  for  pipes  whose  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  are  intact,  and  believe  in 
tobacco  that  does  not  reek,  when  burned, 
as  if  there  were  a  total-loss-fire  in  a  hide 
and  tallow  warehouse. 

Have  I  said  ought  that  could  be  con¬ 
strued  into  lack  of  respect  for  the 
worthy  workman  ?  Am  I  not  known 
as  the  champion  of  the  laborer? 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  good  layer 
of  brick  or  the  lusty  carrier  of  the  hod. 
Nay,  I  am  under  deepest  obligation  to 
them  both,  and,  moreover,  to  their 
pipes.  As  I  write  they  are  nearing  the 
fourth  story— apt  workmen  are  they. 
When  they  are  abreast  with  the  fourth 
floor,  which  is  directly  over  them,  they 
will,  forsooth,  be  on  a  level  with  my 
neighbor  above.  My  neighbor  above  is 
a  severe,  almost  savage  lady,  with  a 
meek  and  humble  husband  attached. 


She  detests  tobacco  in  any  form,  and 
prohibits  her  husband  from  using  it, 
forgetting  that  tobacco  keeps  away  sand 
flies,  mosquitoes,  bats,  flying  cock¬ 


roaches,  scorpions  and  sour  visaged  old 
maids.  She  has  even  made  much  com¬ 
plaint  because  I  do  smoke,  averring  that 
the  fumes  from  my  pipe  and  cigars  arise 
even  to  the  flavorless  precincts  of  her 
apartments,  giving  unpopular  scents  to 
her  curtains  and  domestic  ornamenta¬ 
tions.  I  trow  she  will  remember  those 


same  fumes  as  aromas  from  arabv  blest 
when  she  gets  the  full,  fruitful,  if  noxi¬ 
ous  vapors  from  the  gay  bricklayer’s 
pipe  (reinforced  at  intervals  by  that  of 
his  coadjutor,  the  carrier  of  the  hod).  I 
I  have  tossed  them  each  a  quarter  to 
buy  extra  tobacco  with. 

Charles  Lederer. 
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FORWARD  MARCH. 


1  I  /hen  one  stops  to  think  of  the 
rapid  strides  that  is  being  made 
in  machinery,  reflecting  back  to 
Watt,  with  his  crude  and  cumbersome 
engine,  taking  steam  at  a  low  pressure, 
at  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  condensing  the 
steam  in  order  to  create  a  vacuum,  that 
the  atmosphere  might  force  the  piston 
back  to  its  original  position.  Then  look 
at  the  old  river  Steam-Boat,  with  the  ir¬ 
repressible  boy  adjusting  the  valve  by 
hand  at  the  proper  time  to  admit  the 
steam  in  to  the  cylinder,  getting  tired,  sits 
down  and  invents  an  automatic  arrange¬ 
ment  to  trip  the  valves.  Then  pass  to 
the  latest  improved  compound  triple  ex¬ 
pansion  condensing  engines  of  our  Ocean 
Steamers,  then  follow  the  progress  of  the 
stationary  engine. 


bed-plate  with  cylinder  guides, etc, mount¬ 
ed  several  inches  above  the  center  line  of 
strain.  The  bed-plate  being  the  Back- 
Bone,  as  it  were,  of  the  engine,  is  now  de¬ 
signed  to  extend  above  and  below  the 
center  line,  giving  great  strength  with 
out  ex cessive 
weight,  as  ma¬ 
ny  parts  such 
as  C  y  1  i  n  der, 

Steam  -Chest, 

Guides,  Base 
Bed-Plate  and 
Pillow  -  Blocks 
are  embraced 
in  one  casting 
dispensing 
with  many 
joints  and  bolts 
which  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  work 


the  designor  has  taken  advantage  of  high 
speed  engine  designing;  by  increasing  the 
Little  Wonders  capacity  to  double  what 
it  formerly  was, calling  it  the  Big  Wonder, 
by  mounting  the  clay-cylinders  on-a  bed¬ 
plate  which  forms  a  back-bone.  The 

bed-plate  forms  a 
base  4x6  ft.  and  ex¬ 
tends  above  the 
center  line  of  the 
end  thrust  of  the 
expressing  auger 
shaft.  All  the 
shafting  as  may 
be  noticed,  is 
mounted  on  one 
frame,  giving 
ready  access  to  all 
the  parts,  not  re¬ 
lying  upon  the 
casting  entirely  to 


It  is  only  a  few  years  since  an  engine 
having  a  10  x  16"  cylinder,  was  rated  at 
25  horse-power,  while  to  day  a  14x14" 
engine  with  its  high  rate  of  speed,  and 
with  a  short  point  of  cut  off,  is  rated  and 
will  develop  125  horse-power  by  applying 
the  same  rules  that  Watt  laid  down. 

This  high  duty  of  the  steam  engine, 
■was  not  obtained  by  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  cylinder,  nor  in  adding  ex¬ 
cessive  weight  to  the  different  parts,  (  as 
one  would  snppose  ),  but  by  increasing 
the  speed  and  designing  the  engine  with 
symetrical  system,  instead  of  a  massive 


loose  and  give  trouble.  We  could 
follow  in  like  manner  the  history  of  im 
provement  in  brick  machinery  from  its 
crude  beginning  to  the  present  point  of 
supposed  perfection.  It, like  the  engine, we 
predict,  will  ere-long  produce  double  the 
present  capacity  without  increasing  the 
size  of  the  clay-cylinder,  then  the  same 
rules  that  governs  the  designing  of  en¬ 
gines,  will  necessarily  have  to  be  applied. 

The  little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  has 
gained  a  record  as  a  brick-maker,  and  by 
refering  to  the  accompaning  illustration 
of  the  Bigj Wonder,  it  will  be  noticed  that 


take  the  strain,  but  providing  wrought 
iron  rods  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the 
expressing  auger. 

There  are  several  other  features  about 
the  design  of  this  machine,  such  as  the 
dies  swing  on  hinges,  and  bearings  re¬ 
moved  from  the  clay  etc.,  which  we  have 
not  space  here  to  mention,  therefore  will 
refer  the  reader  to  the  manufacturers 
The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.’ 
who  take  a  pride  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  wants  of  the  trade,  with  a  full  list  of 
improved  brick  machines, Automatic  and 
Hand  Cutting  Tables,  Pug-Mills,  Clay 
Crushers  and  Stone  Separators,  etc. 
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AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER. 


A  N  interesting  feature  in  connection 
I*  with  the  study  of  brickmaking 
machinery  is  the  rapid  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  methods  and  appliances 
securing  convenience  and  efficiency  in 
an  increased  degree,  and  reducing  the 
labor  and  consequent  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  departments  in  which 
great  advancement  has  been  made  is 
that  of  brick  cutting  devices,  and  the 
stride  from  the  slow  and  laborious  hand 
cut-oft  tables  to  the  improved  automatics 
of  to-day,  with  separating  carriages,  and 
automatic  sanders  as  auxiliaries,  has 
been,  indeed,  a  great  one,  and  one  which 
clayworkers  in  general  have  not  been 
slow  to  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of. 

The  Penfield  Automatic  Cutter  which 
we  propose  to  describe  in  this  article  is 
one  which  commends  itself  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  trade  generally,  first 
by  its  simplicity,  and  further  by  its  per¬ 
fect  adaptability  to  the  work  attempted 


FIG.  1 


which  it  performs  with  never  failing 
accuracy  and  regularity. 

The  general  manner  of  construction 
of  the  table  is  as  follows;  The  carriage 
is  made  in  two  sections,  the  end  of  the 
first  section  being  provided  with  a  re¬ 
volving  reel  with  self-adjusting  wire 


readily  seen  that  as  the  bar  of  clay  is  ou 
while  in  continuous  motion,  if  the 
wires  moved  straight  down,  an  angling 
cut  would  be  the  result,  consequently 
the  cut-off  is  so  constructed  that  the 


FIG.  2. 

adjustable  wire  holders,  while  making 
the  cut,  travel  in  irregular  shaped  cam 
tracks  (See  Fig."’;  No.  2),  moving  the 
wires  in  the  proper  direction,  horizon¬ 
tally  and  vertically,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  mevement  of 
the  bar  of  clay,  and  insure  a 
straight,  even  cut.  At  this 
point  there  is  another  diffi¬ 
culty  which  must  be  over¬ 
come,  and  in  the  cutter 
under  consideration  the 
remedy  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  effective  one.  The 
speed  of  the  cutter  must 
conform  to  the  speed  of  the 
bar  of  clay,  as  if  the  reel  re¬ 
volved  proportionately  slow¬ 
er  or  faster  the  bar  of  clay 
would  be  likely  to  kink  or  separate,  and 
the  brick  would  be  cut  in  irregular 
lengths.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  impracticable  to  propel  the  reel 
entirely  by  the  power  the  moving  bar 


quickly  adjusted  by  means  of  the  lever 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cutter.  The 
tension  of  the  auxiliary  belt  is  regulated 
so  as  to  furnish  nearly  enough  power  to 
do  the  cutting.  The  balance  of  power 
required  is  furnished  by  the 
moving  bar  of  clay,  which 
thus  regulates  the  speed  of 
the  reel,  and  secures  uni¬ 
form  cutting.  The  resist¬ 
ance  caused  by  the  weight 
of  the  bar  of  clay,  and  the 
work  it  has  to  perform  is 
just  sufficient  to  retard  the 
flow  of  the  clay  through  the 
die  a  trifle,  allowing  the 
corners  to  fill  out  nicely, 
and  securing  a  nice,  square, 
smooth  bar  of  clay. 

The  apron  on  the  second 
section  of  the  carriage  runs 
at  increased  speed.  Consequently,  as 
the  bricks  are  cut  off  and  pass  upon  it, 
they  are  separated  so  that  they  can  be 
lifted  from  the  apron  by  the  ends.  (See 


FIG.  3. 

Fig.  No.  3.)  The  Penfield  Cutter  cuts 
the  brick  while  running  upon  their 
narrow  surface  or  edge.  Thus,  if  the 
descending  wire  should  strike  a  stone 
in  the  bar  of  clay,  causing  it  to  deflect, 


PENFIELD  AUGER 


holders  with  wires  attached.  As  the 
bar  of  clay  emerges  from  the  die  it  runs 
upon  the  apron  until  it  encounters  the 
wire-strung  reel  (See  Fig.  No.  1)  which 
revolves  at  proper  speed,  cutting  it  into 
brick  of  uniform  length.  It  will  be 


BRICK  MACHINE,  WITH  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

of  clay  would  exert,  as  the  work  would 
be  so  great  as  to  cause  it  to  buckle  and 
kink.  In  the  Penfield  cutter  the  happy 
medium  has  been  hit  upon  by  provid¬ 
ing  an  independent  auxiliary  reel  driv¬ 
ing  belt,  the  tension  of  which  can  be 


AND  SEPARATING  BELT. 

the  irregularity  would  not  be  apparent 
at  the  top  or  face  of  the  brick  where  the 
cut  was  commenced.  This  is  a  decided 
advantage  over  devices  which  cut  the 
brick  while  running  on  the  broad  side, 
as  any  such  irregularity  would  then  be 
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very  evident  in  the  face  of  the  brick. 

The  Penfield  Auger  Machines  are 
also  provided  with  an  automatic  sand¬ 
ing  device,  just  in  front  of  the  die, 
which  evenly  and  uniformly  sands  the 
bottom  of  the  brick,  obviating  liability 
of  sticking  to  the  off-bearing  belts,  and 
permitting  the  hacking  of  the  bricks  as 
they  come  from  the  machine,  without 
danger  of  adhering  together. 

These  features  render  the  work  of  the 
Penfield  Auger  Machine  perfectly  auto¬ 
matic  in  every  detail,  so  that  the  clay, 
after  being  fed  into  the  machine,  re¬ 
quires  no  further  manual  labor  until 
the  brick,  automatically  sanded,  cut  and 
separated,  are  received  at  the  end  of  the 
off-bearing  belt  ready  to  be  placed  upon 
the  dry  cars  or  trucks  preparatory  to  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  the  drying  department. 

The  separating  carriage  can  be  made 
of  any  desired  length  to  secure  conveni- 


in  this  subject  will  doubtless  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  secure  further  details 
and  description,  which  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished  by  the  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  0. 


It  has  been  calculated  by  Prof.  Rogers, 
of  Washington,  that  the  dynamic  power 
of  a  single  pound  of  good  steam  coal  is 
equivalent  to  a  man’s  work  for  one  day; 


Raymond  Bros.,  303  South  Canal  street, 
Chicago,  have  had  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  and  using  this  character 
of  machinery,  and  believe  that  this  No. 
3  D.  Pulverizer  is  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  brickmaker’s  use  for  reducing  all 
semi-dry  clays  or  shales.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  is  such  as  to  give  it  large  capacity 
with  light  power  and  seemingly  no 
wear.  The  exposed  parts,  however,  are 
made  so  that  any 
worn  parts  can  be 
easily  and  quickly 
replaced  at  little 
cost.  They  build 
three  sizes.  A  small 
one  (No.  1),  which 
has  a  capacity  of  two 
to  four  tons  of  clay 
per  hour;  No.  3  I)., 
capacity  four  to  six 
tons  per  hour,  and 
No.  3  E.,  capacity  six 
to  twelve  tons  per 
hour.  These  m  a- 
chines  will  also  pul¬ 
verize  asphaltum  rock 
and  all  kinds  of  fiber- 
ous  material  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  For 
more  detailed  de- 


ence  in  handling  the  brick.  In  one 
factory,  after  the  brick  are  cut  off  and 
separated,  they  are  automatically  deliv¬ 
ered  upon  a  transverse  belt  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  automatic  cutter,  and 
delivering  the  brick  at  a  distant  portion 
of  the  yard. 

Letters  patent  have  already  been  al¬ 
lowed  upon  this  valuable  invention,  and 
further  patents  are  pending. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 


three  ton,  for  twenty  years,  and  one 
square  mile  of  a  seam  of  coal  only  four 
feet  thick  will  represent  the  labor  of  a 
million  men  for  twenty  years. — Ex. 


NEW  IMPROVED  PULVERIZER. 

HE  accompanying  cut  represents  an 
improved  pulverizer  for  which 
several  important  advantages  are 
claimed.  The  manufacturers,  Messrs 


scription,  price,  etc.,  address  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  above. 


The  East  Liverpool  Review,  after  inter¬ 
viewing  the  managers  of  the  different 
potteries  in  that  vicinity,  says  that  the 
lay-off  this  Summer  will  be  a  very  short 
one,  lasting  from  one  to  two  weeks.  It 
also  says  that  the  works  are  in  excellent 
condition,  with  a  demand  for  all  their 
output.  Several  of  them  will  not  lav  off 
at  all. 
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A  MATTER  OF  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS. 

TO  Brickmakers: — Financially  it  is 
of  immense  importance  what  brick 
press  you  buy,  for  on  its  work  de¬ 
pen  dsy  our  success  or  failure  for  the 
first  year  or  two.  This  first  year  or  two 
will  make  or  mar  your  entire  business 
life.  Then  don’t  make  a  mistake  in 
choosing  your  brick  press  which  you 
will  spend  years  in  regretting. 

Remember  that  the  strain  on  a  brick 
press  is  tremendous  at  best.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  realize  that  50  to  60  tons  on  each 
brick  is  the  pressure  applied  to  ordinary 
clays,  while  many  require  double  that 
amount.  Only  the  most  carefully  de¬ 
signed  and  accurately  built  machine  can 
withstand  this  great  pressure  for  any 
length  of  time. 

In  selecting  a  brick  machine  there  are 
two  mistakes  to  avoid.  One  is  to  “save” 
a  thousand  dollors  or  so  that  must  be 
paid  in  order  to  get  a  durable,  well  made, 
reliable  press ;  the  other  is  to  pay  a  thous¬ 
and  or  so  for  nothing,  for  which  you  get 
no  equivalent.  How  is  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  brickmaker  to  steer  clear  between 
these  two  crags  ? 

The  majority  of  brickmakers  are  not 
expert  mechanics.  They  have  not 
usually  had  the  training  necessary  to 
make  them  competent  to  pass  judgment 
on  such  a  piece  of  machinery  as  a 
brick  press.  To  such  we  would  say 
that  it  will  be  greatly  to  their  interest  to 
have  some  skilled  mechanic,  one  in 
whom  they  have  confidence,  look  over 
the  working  parts  and  details,  mechani¬ 
cal  motions  and  construction  of  the 
various  makes  of  brick  machines  in  the 
market,  and  take  his  advice.  Any  en¬ 
gine  or  boiler  of  standard  make  will 
serve  its  purpose;  this  is  also  true  of 
shafting,  pulleys,  belts,  etc.,  but  the 
brick  press  itself,  subject  as  it  is  to 
tremendous  strains,  and  running  in 
grit  and  clay,  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  every  part.  No  opportunity 
must  be  given  the  clay  to  work  into 
the  joints  and  journals,  or  accumulate  at 
any  point  to  render  the  machine  in¬ 
operative.  It  must  not  be  subject  to 
wear  or  break-downs.  Its  adjustment 
must  be  simple,  and  all  parts  must  be 
accessible.  It  must  possess  immense 
strength  to  make  it  absolutely  master 
of  the  clay. 

Brickmakers  should  remember  that 
the  one  thing  which  cannot  be  altered 
is  the  material  to  be  worked.  The 
press  will  probably  cost  as  much  or 
more  than  all  the  other  machinery  of  the 


plant  combined.  There  is  scarcely  a 
chance  of  getting  an  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  engine  or  boiler,  or  piece  of  shaft¬ 
ing  or  pulley.  There  are  absolutely 
worthless  brick  presses  on  the  market.  A 
poorly  designed  or  badly  constructed 
brick  press  is  without  doubt  the  sorriest 
failure  known  to  mechanics.  If  it  be 
the  source  of  any  profit,  it  will  take 
most  of  that  profit  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
besides  causing  serious  losses  of  time 

and  temper. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 

Chicago. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  FOR  STREET  CROSSINGS  AND 
GUTTERS. 

HILE  the  matter  of  street  paving 
with  bricks  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  with  some  of  our  smaller  cities 
and  villages,  and  authorities  hesitate  to 
adopt  brick  as  a  paving  material,  be¬ 
cause  they  themselves  have  not  made 
or  seen  any  test  of  the  particular  bricks 
they  desire  to  use,  we  think  there  is  a 
plan  by  which  the  test  can  be  made 
cheaply  and  satisfactorily. 

In  all  streets  that  are  paved  with 
macadam,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
crossings  for  pedestrians  at  the  street 
corners  or  intersections  of  streets.  These 
are  made  of  large  blocks  of  stone  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  width,  and  usually 
laid  in  two  parellel  courses  across  the 
street. 

The  solid  rock  of  the  crossing  does 
not  wear  off,  or  grind  out  under  the 
wheels  as  fast  as  the  crushed  rock  of  the 
street,  and  the  result  is,  the  crossing  is 
soon  left  standing  from  two  to  four 
inches  higher  than  the  street  level,  and 
it  acts  as  a  bumper  for  vehicles.  This 
is  annoying  to  drivers,  and  oftimes  dan¬ 
gerous  to  occupants  of  carriages  and 
wagons  ;  particularly  when  passing  rap¬ 
idly  over  them. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  rock 
crossing  is  noticable  in  muddy  weather. 
A  vehicle  in  passing  over  them  at  a 
rapid  pace  strikes  them  with  a  jar  which 
knocks  the  mud  off  the  wheels,  causing 
it  to  fall  on  the  crossing  or  near  it, 
which  makes  it  anything  but  a  desirable 
place  for  passengers  to  cross,  there  be¬ 
ing  more  mud  at  the  crossing  than  at 
any  other  point  in  the  street. 

The  remedy  we  would  suggest  is,  to 
take  up  these  “Thankee  mam’s,”  and  in 
their  stead  put  down  a  good,  wide  cross¬ 
ing  of  paving  bricks;  making  it  not  less 
than  four  feet  in  width,  rising  with  a 


gentle  curve  of  four  or  five  inches  in 
the  center ;  adopting  the  same  plan  for 
a  foundation,  as  if  the  whole  street  weie 
being  paved  with  bricks. 

The  vehicles  will  then  be  gradually 
eased  over  without  jar.  Instead  of  the 
dirt  collecting  on  the  crossing,  the  wheels 
will  naturally  carry  it  off.  Rains  will 
help  to  wash  them  off  ;  and  the  test  will 
be  fully  as  good  as  the  whole  street 
were  paved  with  brick. 

The  same  plan  be  pursued  with  the 
gutters.  The  method  now  in  common 
use  is  to  pave  the  gutters  with  large  flat 
rocks  of  unequal  size  and  thickness,  and 
requires  but  a  glance  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  only  unsightly,  but  inconvenient, 
and  hard  to  keep  clean;  therefore,  un¬ 
healthy,  and  more  often  than  otherwise, 
the  smells  rise  to  Heaven  in  protest 
against  the  method. 

Let  the  gutters  be  constructed  of 
paving  bricks,  and  put  in  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  width  from  the  curbstone 
properly  laid  to  the  grade  of  the  street. 
The  gutters  are  not  subject  to  so  great 
traffic  and  wear  as  in  the  center  of  the 
street,  but  will  make  a  good  test  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cleanliness  ane  healthfulness,  in 
comparison  with  the  rock  gutter.  They 
are  much  easier  kept  clean;  a  laborer 
can,  with  ease,  clean  up  and  remove  the 
dirt  from  double  the  amount  of  brick 
gutter  than  from  that  paved  with  rock. 

The  brick  gutters  can  be  flushed  and 
cleaned,  or  showers  will  sweep  them 
clear  of  filth  that  would  otherwise  lodge 
in  the  spaces  or  openings  around  the 
corners  or  joints  in  rock  guttering. 


Lightning  played  with  fatal  effect  in 
the  big  brick  works  of  James  Dingee, 
26th  St.,  Philadelphia,  recently.  Shel¬ 
tered  from  the  driving  rain  beneath 
one  of  the  sheds  were  four  workmen. 
While  the  storm  was  at  its  height  a 
deadly  bolt  shot  through  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  loosely  boarded  roof,  and 
killed  one  of  the  men  and  badly 
shocked  the  three  others.  The  greatest 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  500 
employes  of  the  yard,  and  their  terror 
was  augmented  by  the  gathering  of  as 
many  more  persons  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  disaster  seeming  to  become 
known  almdst  with  the  rapidity  of  its 
happening.  So  unnerved  were  the  men 
that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  the 
night  kiln  firemen  to  remain  at  their 
posts.  This,  though  the  most  furious 
wind  storm  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  Din- 
gee,  did  no  damage  to  the  yard.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  loose  boards  of  the  roof  are 
hurled  about,  tables  blown  around  and 
injury  done,  though  none  results  else¬ 
where.  This  time  not  a  board  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  Save  for  what  looks  like  a  pen¬ 
knife  scratch  in  the  post,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  strange  fluid’s  work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  pull  name  and  addree 

IS  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION! 
SIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVATE 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  8E 
BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


A  Trip  to  Chicago  and  a  Chicago  Brick- 
Yard. 

Editor  C lay- Worker  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Chicago,  having  taken-  advantage  of  the 
cheap  rates  incident  to  the  Democratic 


‘  The  World’s  Fair.  ”  Let  me  say  to 
those  of  your  readers  who  have  not  been 
there,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  world  is  interested  in  the 
preparations  being  made.  The  whole 
affair  is  so  large,  so  grand  and  withal  so 
symmetrical  that  my  mind  is  still  in  a 
whirl  when  I  try  to  think  of  what  I  saw 
there.  Think  of  one  building  covering 
32  acres,  and  then  forgive  me  for  not  at. 
tempting  to  describe  it.  Being  a  resident 
of  New  York  state  I  was  naturally  in 


I  found  him  at  his  office  busy  with  the 
cares  of  two  large  stock  Companies  and 
was  welcomed  as  warmly  and  cordially 
as  though  I  had  been  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  I  asked  modestly  for  a  permit, 
to  visit  his  works  and  was  answered  by 
his  looking  at  his  watch,  suddenly  clos¬ 
ing  his  desk  and  saying,  “We  have  just 
nine  minutes  to  catch  a  train,  come  on’( 
and  before  I  could  catch  my  breath  he 
was  in  the  hall  calling  to  the  elevator 
boy,  “Down”  in  tones  that  fairly  fright- 
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EMPTYING  A  KILN  AT  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  PURINGTON-KIMBELL  BRICK  CO.,  PURINGTON  ILL 


Convention.  Truly  Chicago  is  a  great 
town.  Its  magnificent  buildings,  its  wide 
streets,  beautiful  parks,  its  push  and  en¬ 
ergy  make  it  indeed  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Even  in  the  amount  of  its  rain¬ 
fall,  it  has  not  been  outdone  by  any  other 
City  in  the  United  States.  I  did  not  at¬ 
tend  any  of  the  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  but  spent  two  whole  days  look¬ 
ing  over  the  so  called  World’s  Fair 
grounds.  I  say  so  called  because  every 
one  in  Chicago  who  alludes  to  it,  calls  it 


favor  of  the  chief  City  of  the  United 
States  for  this  Exposition,  but  when  I 
saw  the  outlines  of  the  plan  and  realized 
the  amount  of  energy  and  money  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  had  expended  in  a 
year  I  could  not  help  saying  “  it  could 
not  have  been  in  better  hands.  ”  This 
being  my  first  visit  to  Chicago  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  calling 
upon  Ex-President  Purington  of  the 
National  Association  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  the  Convention  at  Memphis. 


ened  me.  I  caught  a  little  of  the 
Chicago  rush,  and  in  that  nine  minutes 
we  had  walked  six  squares  or  “blocks” as 
they  say  in  Chicago  and  had  just  caught 
the  last  car  of  the  train  as  it  moved  out 
of  the  depot.  Mr.  Purington  did  notcom- 
ment  on  the  2:40  gait  he  had  shown  and 
which  I  had  followed.  Indeed  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  an  every  day  occur¬ 
rence  with  him.  In  about  an  hour  we 
reached  “Purington  Station”  about  14 
miles  from  Chicago,  and  I  was  shown 
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through  one  of  the  most  complete  biick 
yards  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
brick  I  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Purington 
introduced  me  to  his  Supt.,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Drew,  by  saying,  “Nine  years  ago  I  took 
this  man  off  a  brick  wagon  to  make  a 
foreman  of  him,”  and  while  I  have  no 
desire  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  credit 
due  Mr.  Purington  for  what  he  has  done 
for  the  brick  trade  I  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  even  he,  hardly  realized  how 
valuable  an  auxiliary  he  had  in  Mr. 
Drew. 

The  Purington-Kimbell  plant  consists 
of  six  large  sized  Chambers  machines 
with  artificial  dryers,  two  large  sized 
Marion  Steam  Shovels.  Chambers  Dis¬ 
integrator  and  Pug  Mills,  and  Drakes 
Conical  Rolls,  etc. 

The  output  last  year  was  a  little  more 
than  eighty  millions.  This  year  up  to 
the  day  I  was  at  the  yard,  (June  23rd) 
they  had  made  a  little  more  than  37 
millions,  and  had  rebuilt  one  thiid  of 
the  plant  which  had  been  entirely  burnt 
up  in  January.  The  material  is  a  very 
coarse  grained  hard  blue  clay  and  is  dug 
with  the  steam  shovel  from  a  bank  about 
23  feet  deep  and  deposited  in  cars  which 
are  drawn  by  horses  to  the  foot  of  the 
incline  near  the  buildings.  These  cars 
are  drawn  up  into  the  buildings  by  a 
cable  hoist  and  dumped  into  the  dis¬ 
integrators.  The  cars  are  built  solidly 
over  the  wheels  and  the  dumping  is 
done  by  tipping  a  part  of  the  track.  This 
idea  Mr.  Purington  says  he  stole  out_ 
right  from  the  Blair  Brothers  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  disintegrator  cuts  up  the  clay 
and  feeds  it  automatically  to  the  Drake 
Rolls,  from  which  it  is  carried  to  the  Pug 
Mill  on  a  belt  conveyor.  W ater  is  added 
as  the  clay  goes  into  the  Pug  Mill  and 
altogether  the  movement  is  continuous 
to  and  through  the  machine.  The  brick 
were  being  cut  ofl  at  the  time  I  was  there 
at  the  rate  of  172  per  minute.  The  aver¬ 
age  days  work  for  each  machine  being 
60,000  in  eight  hours.  Three  boys  take 
the  brick  from  the  belt  and  put  them 
nicely  and  regularly  on  iron  cars,  which 
when  loaded  are  put  into  the  dryers. 
These  dryers  I  had  heard  Mr.  Puiington 
describe  and  read  other  descriptions  so 
that  I  felt  tolerably  familiar  with  them, 
but  I  confess  to  being  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  results  he  obtained  in  24 
hours  drying.  I  did  not  see  a  single 
brick  that  did  not  seem  to  be  perfectly 
dry  or  that  had  a  check  or  crack  in  it. 
These  dryers  are  simply  brick  tunnels 
with  iron  doors,  with  an  oil  burner  at  one 
end  and  an  exhaust  fan  at  the  other  end 


No  patent  on  it  and  Mr.  Purington  says 
it  is  simply  a  common  sense  application 
of  well  estabished  theories,  viz;  hot  air 
rapidly  circulated.  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  kilns  in  use  were 
of  the  old  fashioned  kind,  as  I  had  gone 
there  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Mr. 
Eudaly’s  down  draft  kiln,  but  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton  explained  that  it  was  on  his  paving 
brick  plant  at  Galesburg,  that  these  were 
in  use.  They  usually  burn  26  arches  at 
a  time,  the  kilns  being  set  47  long  and  45 
high,  each  kiln  containing  about  900,000 
brick.  The  cars  containing  the  dried 
brick  are  run  from  the  dryer  direct  to  the 
kiln.  The  only  handling  by  hand  labor 
the  clay  gets  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
bank  until  the  cars  of  dry  brick  stand 
along  side  the  kiln  is  when  the  boys  take 
the  green  brick  from  the  belt  and  place 
them  on  the  cars.  In  many  respects  this 
yard  is  a  model.  The  men  are  the  finest 
in  appearance  I  ever  saw  on  a  brick  yard. 
There  is  no  swearing,  no  shouting,  and 
no  beer  guzzling.  The  Company  and 
the  men  make  an  agreement  early  in  the 
year  for  the  current  year  covering  all 
possible  points  over  which  a  dispute 
might  arise  and  Mr.  Purington  told  me 
that  out  of  218  men  and  boys  who  signed 
this  years  contract  there  were  but  six  who 
could  not  write  their  names.  With  the 
exception  of  the  steam  shovels  on  which 
coal  is  used  all  the  fuel  for  steam,  drying, 
and  burning  purposes,  is  crude  oil.  I 
cannot  commend  the  general  appearance^ 
of  Chicago  brick,  but  I  can  say,  that  I 
have  never  seen  better  or  more  evenly 
burned  kilns,  than  I  saw  at  Purington, 
Mr.  Drew  showed  me  some  excellent 
photographs  of  the  works,  and  promised 
me  a  full  set,  which  when  received  will 
be  preserved  as  mementoes  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  afternoon.  A  portion  of  the  time 
I  was  at  the  works  it  rained  very  hard  but 
the  twelve  men  in  the  clay  bank,  donned 
oil  cloth  suits  and  “sou’  westers”  and  the 
machines  kept  on  turning  out  brick. 
The  motto  there  is,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens  make  brick,  and  from  the  little  that 
I  saw  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  done  most 
of  the  time,  and  my  advice  to  craftsmen 
visiting  Chicago  is  that  a  few  hours  spent 
at  Purington  will  repay  the  effort  espec. 
ially  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  the 
company  of  Mr.  Purington  who  pays 
their  fare  and  furnishes  good  cigars. 

A.  Knickerbocker. 


inch  tile  and  from  11,000  to  14,000 
4-inch,  which  we  think  is  doing  pretty 
well  for  boys.  If  any  of  your  readers 
are  doing  any  better  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  them,  and  will  then  pitch  in 
a  little  sharper.  What  has  become  of 
all  the  old  time  tilemakers,  and  the 
new  ones  for  that  matter?  Let’s  not  let 
our  brickmaking  friends  monopolize  all 
the  space.  Speak  up  and  give  us  your 
experience,  and  many,  not  so  old  in  the 
art,  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

Yours  Truly, 

Buckley,  Ill.  Derrough  &  Co. 


A  Challenge. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

We  are  making  daily,  with  the  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  machine,  from  2,500  to  3,000  12- 


Paving  On  Street  Railroad  Lines. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

This  phase  of  brick  paving  has  been 
discussed  and  written  about  a  great 
deal  of  late,  yet  there  are  a  few  points 
which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned,  viz., 
the  tendency  of  the  brick  set  next  the 
rails  to  constantly  rise  and  shift  in 
position. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  this  in  my  own  city,  while  others 
may  have  observed  the  same,  I  believe  I 
have  seen  no  mention  of  the  matter. 

In  connection  with  this  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  habit  of  ramming 
the  brick  to  the  level  of  the  surface 
after  the  brick  are  set  on  the  street. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  jar  of 
the  iron  rails  of  the  track,  caused  by  the 
running  of  the  cars,  has  a  tendency  to 
move  the  brick  out  of  the  sand  bed  in¬ 
to  which  they  were  set.  Every  time  the 
brick  moves,  be  it  ever  so  little,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  sand  finds  its 
way  into  the  space  beneath.  The  con¬ 
stant  ramming  or  striking  the  brick 
from  the  tops  by  the  passing  of  vehicles, 
horses  hoofs,  etc.,  has  a  tendency  to 
pack  the  sand  beneath  the  brick  so 
that  as  the  brick  rises  the  foundations 
become  more  firm.  This  often  causes 
an  uneven  surface  which  places  the 
brick  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  The 
wear  of  vehicles  have  a  tendency  to 
break  off  the  corners  of  the  brick  most 
elevated  and  to  drop  onto  the  surface  of 
those  most  depressed. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  difficulty  with 
the  ordinary  brick  can  be  entirely 
avoided,  yet  I  think  a  very  great  deal 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  prop¬ 
erly  laying  the  brick  in  the  beginning. 

I  do  not  think  too  much  care  can  be 
taken  to  have  a  uniform  foundation 
both  as  to  density  and  regularity  of  sur¬ 
face. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see 
foundations  improperly  prepared,  in 
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this,  that  one  portion  is  made  more 
dense  by  rolling  or  ramming  than  an¬ 
other.  Again,  the  sand  foundation  is  often 
unevenly  spread,  being  much  thicker  in 
one  place  than  another.  This  arises 
often  because  of  the  uneveness  of  the 
sub-foundation,  whether  it  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  earth,  gravel,  broken  stone  or 
cement. 

To  overcome  these  defects  the  sand  is 
spread  thicker  in  one  place  than  an¬ 
other,  consequently  the  brick  in  use 
will  settle  leaving  an  uneven  surface. 

Again,  the  contractor  is  often  careless 
about  spreading  the  sand  so  that  the 
brick  are  at  first  set  on  an  uneven  sur¬ 
face  and  afterwards  rammed  to  produce 
a  uniform  height  or  level  surface. 

We  think  it  does  not  require  any 
argument  to  point  out  the  serious  re¬ 
sults  that  must  follow. 

Referring  again  more  particularly  to 
the  brick  along  the  line  of  the  car  track, 
it  often  happens  that  the  space  between 
the  track  rail  and  the  brick  forms  a  gut¬ 
ter,  in  fact  the  flat  rail  now  being  al¬ 
most  universally  in  use,  forms  of  itself 
a  gutter  for  the  water. 

The  water  passing  along  gathers  a 
sediment  which  settles  in  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  brick  next  the  track  which, 
when  dry,  sieves  down  or  settles  beneath 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  brick  as  they  are 
moved  by  the  jarring  of  the  rails. 

I  am  aware  that  much  that  I  have 
said  applies  equally  to  streets  on  which 
there  are  no  street  railroads.  I  am  also 
led  to  observe  that  much  I  have  said 
tends  to  point  out  defects  without  giving 
remedies;  still  I  think  the  remedy  in 
all  but  that  caused  by  the  jarring  of  the 
street-car  track,  can  be  easily  seen  by 
any  one,  and  certainly  much  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  latter  by  properly 
laying  the  line  of  car  tracks. 

The  foundations  between  and  beneath 
the  rails  is  too  often  neglected.  Usually 
the  street  railroad  company  prepares  the 
foundation  and  builds  this  part  of  the 
street.  The  inspector  is  inclined  to 
allow  the  railroad  company  to  have  its 
own  way,  it  being  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  user. 

Now  that  so  many  electric  roads  are 
being  built  little  or  no  attention  is 
given  to  the  foundation  or  street  be¬ 
tween  and  longside  of  the  rails. 

Cannot  we  have  more  care  taken  with 
the  building  of  that  part  of  the  street 
occupied  by  the  street-car  lines  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  more  thorough  preparation 
of  foundations,  and  the  laying  of  the 
brick  in  the  main  part  of  the  street  ? 


Up  to  date,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  matters  of  street-car  ways 
and  foundations  in  comparison  with 
that  given  to  the  subject  of  testing  the 
brick  to  be  used. 

Engineers  and  city  officials  have — as 
a  rule — gone  to  an  extreme  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  examining  and  specifying 
the  kind  of  brick  to  be  used  to  the 
great  neglect  of  the  proper  preparation 
of  their  final  resting  places.  (I  mean 
“resting  places”  of  the  brick,  of  course). 

W.  A.  EtTDALY. 

The  Sliot-Gun  System  of  Burning 
Brick. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

Please  accept  thanks  for  your  prompt¬ 
ness  in  forwarding  inquiries  for  “Will.” 
I  received  April  number  of  Clay- 
Worker,  and  read  with  great  interest, 
every  article  in  it.  My  “ad.”  has  brought 
already  three  letters,  from  different 
points  of  the  United  States,  which  shows 
that  your  valuable  paper  is  generally 
read  by  “Clay-diggers.” 

After  writing  you  last  I  read  with 
interest  Mr.  George  Walker’s  article; 
wherein  he  gives  some  very  interesting 
reading  upon  “Causes  of  Failure,”  and 
which  brings  to  my  mind  an  experience 
of  my  own  that  while  it  was  rather  em- 
barassing  at  the  time,  I  have  since 
laughed  quite  heartily  at  the  result. 
Possibly  my  experience  was  in  the  same 
yard  Bro.  Walker  speaks  of.  Here  it  is, 
if  and  you  desire  to  publish  it  you  may 
do  so: 

Several  years  ago,  while  employed, 
something  less  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York  City,  I  learned  of  what 
was  claimed  to  be  the  model  brick 
plant  of  the  country,  being  only  seven 
miles  away  from  my  then  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  Well,  as  the  summer  came  on 
and  the  kilns  and  dryers  always  seemed 
too  awfully  hot  for  any  human  to  stand 
around,  then  my  soul  longed  for  a  sail 
on  the  beautiful  bay.  So  after  getting 
a  promise  of  a  day  off  duty,  I  induced 
my  room-mate,  who  was  quite  a  sailor 
to  go  with  me  for  a  sail  to  the  famous 
brick  plant.  So  we  chartered  a  boat 

and  taking  a  jug  of - water  along,  for 

fear  of  thirst,  (the  water  we  sailed  over  be¬ 
ing  to  briney  to  drink,)  we  started  one 
beautiful  afternoon,  and  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  breeze  we  soon  drew  up  to  a  long 
dock  that,  report  says,  reached  over  f  of 
a  mile  to  deep  water,  where  all  the  brick 
made  wrere  loaded  upon  barges  and 
shipped  to  New  York.  We  tied  our 


boat  to  a  pile,  and  clambered  up  to  the 
top  and  walked  towards  the  works,  and 
after  our  astonishment  at  the  immense 
proportions  of  every  thing  somewhat 
subsided,  we  looked  around  for  the 
office,  thinking  is  best  to  ask  permission 
to  look  through  the  works,  but  some¬ 
how  we  missed  the  office  and  kept  on 
into  the  place  until  we  met  a  man 
whom  we  took  for  a  foreman,  and  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  objections  to  our 
looking  through  the  place.  He  assured 
us  there  were  none,  probably  knowing 
that  common  red  brick  are  too  cheap 
to  steal,  (unless  a  fellow  could  take  a 
whole  barge  load,)  and  kilns  of  which 
there  were  eight  in  number,  and  ma¬ 
chines  and  engines,  blowers,  steam 
shovels  and  every  thing  else  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale,  were  too  large  to  stow 
away  on  our  diminutive  craft,  so  we 
pushed  on  through  the  whole  plant, 
with,  as  we  supposed,  the  consent  of  one 
in  authority. 

After  looking  on  until  we  thought  we 
had  taken  in  the  whole  concern,  we 
started  back  to  our  boat.  On  the  way 
out  we  met  a  portly  looking  person,  who 
stopped  and  politely  enough  asked  us 
“who  we  were  a'nd  where  we  were  from.” 

I  being  the  spokesman,  told  him  the 
port  we  were  from,  and  were  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  him  say,  “that  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  plant  and  that 
we  should  have  gone  to  the  office  and 
asked  permission.”  I  explained  how  we 
came  to  miss  the  office,  when  he  re¬ 
asserted  that  he  was  the  superintendent 
and  he  did  not  allow  strangers  there 
without  permission  from  the  office.  I 
told  him  I  was  very  sorry,  but  it  was 
now  too  late,  and  we  had  already  seen 
the  elephant  and  were  then  going 
out. 

I  afterwards  learned  this  same  gentle¬ 
man,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
making  brick,  but  who  was  a  machinist 
by  trade,  was  taking  $500  per  month 
out  of  the  business  as  a  salary. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  visited 
the  place  of  my  employers,  and  where 
your  humble  servant  held  a  responsible 
position.  When  the  superintendent  came 
around  to  my  department,  he  possibly 
felt  rather  small,  if  he  recognized  me  in 
my  regimentals. 

After  reading  Mr.  Walker’s  letter,  I 
feel  almost  certain  he  tells  of  the  same 
plant.  My  absence  from  the  locality 
for  several  years  has  left  me  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  employing 
$500-a-month  men. 

These  kind  of  men  “come  high,”  but 
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we  must  have  them,  you  know,  until 
we  have  our  eye-teeth  cut,  then  there  is 
a  rupture  and  some  one  more  worthy 
gets  the  place. 

My  own  first  experience  was  as  a  green 
hand.  We  paid  a  burner  $3.00  per  day 
for  this  work.  He  was  a  good  man,  but 
I  did  not  propose  to  pay  that  $3.00  any 
longer  than  I  could  learn  to  burn  brick 
myself.  So  the  second  year  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  tackle  it  alone.  Of  couise 
all  my  friends  advised  me  against  it, 
but  I  concluded  to  run  the  risk  of  one 
kiln  at  least. 

Now,  previously  we  had  always  used 
wood  to  take  off  the  water-smoke.  As 
it  was  rather  expensive,  I  concluded  to 
try  soft  coal,  as  my  kilns  had  good  fur¬ 
naces  attached.  My  advisers  held  up 
their  hands  in  horror,  and  prayed  me 
not  to  do  so,  as  the  soot  would  clog  up 
the  kiln.  Well,  I  was  so  stubborn  that 
I  went  and  got  an  old  shot-gun  (not  to 
shoot  my  advisers)  but  the  kiln.  After 
getting  the  fires  started,  I  knew  of 
course,  the  soot  would  clog  the  kiln 
tight,  unless  I  used  some  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  My  means  was  the  shot-gun, 
and  a  good  charge  of  powder  through 
the  peep  hole  in  each  arch,  once  in  a 
while. 

After  the  kiln  was  opened  it  was  just 
as  nice  as  any  body’s  kiln,  and  wheie  I 
had  paid  my  former  burner  for  14  day 
for  one  kiln,  I  only  credited  myself 
with  6  days. 

Probably  some  of  your  old  readers 
have  lieafd  of  the  shot-gun  racket  long 
ere  this.  I  was  astonished  myself  at 
the  result,  for  a  regular  cloud  of  soot 
would  fly  into  the  air  after  each  dis¬ 
charge,  then  the  fires  would  brighten  up 
as  nice  as  could  be. 

If  any  thing  in  this  will  benefit  the 
craft  please  publish  it,  otherwise  dump 
it  into  the  waste  basket.  W.  R.  O. 

The  Drying  Problem. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  had  so  many  letters  from  those 
who  have  noticed  my  paper  on  “Down 
Draft  Drying  of  Clay  Ware,”  which  you 
printed  in  the  May  Clay- Worker— 
page  554,— asking  for  a  further  informa¬ 
tion,  that  I  beg  the  favor  of  replying 
through  your  columns. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  have  no 
patents  on  our  process.  Remember 
that  I  said  the  ware  must  be  placed 
lower  than  the  source  of  heat.  You 
know  if  you  have  a  tea-kettle  with  a 
spout  rising  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
kettle,  you  can  overflow  the  kettle  by 


pouring  water  into  the  spout,  and  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  same  principle  if  you  in¬ 
vert  the  kettle  you  can  admit  heat  into 
the  spout  until  the  kettle  is  filled;  when 
if  you  continue  to  admit  the  heat  into 
the  spout  it  will  rise  into  the  kettle  and 
crowd  the  lower  strata  of  heat  down  and 
out  the  opening  at  the  lid  of  the  in¬ 
verted  kettle,  so  that  you  will  have  a 
downward  current  of  heat.  If  you 
apply  this  principal  to  your  drying  you 
will  have  our  idea. 

Were  I  to  construct  just  right  for 
this  kind  of  drying,  I  would  build  some¬ 
thing  like  the  accompanying  diagram, 
a,  b  and  c  are  different  floors  of  drying 
building.  (Make  as  many  floors  as  you 
choose.) 

Construct  slat  floor  on  top  of  joists 
and  seal  tight  on  under  side  of  joists  of 


could  control  your  heat  so  you  could 
have  any  story  cool  to  work  in  while 
the  others  were  hot.  g  is  kiln  with 
roof  over  it,  and  large  flue  connecting 
with  the  different  floors  with  opening 
into  them.  These  openings  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  doors  for  closing.  The  beat 
from  kilns  or  steam  pipes  or  furnaces, 
located  where  the  kiln  is  situated,  would 
pass  up  into  the  dry  room  and  down 
through  ware  and  slat  floor  and  between 
joists  and  off  horrizontally  and  out 
through  openings  inside  of  building  at 
f.  g.  Respectfully, 

W.  C-  Denison. 


The  Mixing  of  Clays  and  Other  Tilings. 

Editor  C  lay-  W jrlcer  : 

In  the  current  number  of  Clay- 
Worker,  I  am  gratified  to  notice  that 
other  persons,  beside  myself,  look  to 
the  thorough  mixing  of  clays  for  re¬ 
sults. 

During  my  experience  with  New 
Jersey  clays,  at  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  we  were  instructed  to  be 
very  particular  about  preparing  the  clay 
so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 
Often  we  mixed  4  different  kinds  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  certain  color,  and  after  going 


through  the  Newell  Crusher,  we  pugged 
it  twice  and  often  times  more  than  that. 
My  position  enabling  me  to  watch  re¬ 
sults.  With  one  pugging  the  brick 
would  be  streaked,  although  the  clay 
was  fine  enough  to  cut  freely.  With 
the  second  pugging  the  brick  would 
come  through  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
burn  the  desired  color. 

This  led  to  a  great  deal  of  thought 
upon  my  part.  I  then  learned  for  the 
first  time  that,  if  I  had  thoroughly 
understood  this  idea  of  mixing  clays 
and  pugging  completely,  a  disastrous 
failure,  that  had  overtaken  me  a  few 
years  previous,  would  have  been 
avoided.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great 
many  disappointments  to  expectant 
beginners,  which  come  about  in  the 
same  way. 

Clay  must  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  pugged  to  make  a  first-class  brick 
More  especially  if  there  are  small  stones 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  small  particles 
of  lime.  I  remember  of  seeing  clay- 
used  for  red  brick.  The  clay  had  been 
stripped  off  a  bed  of  lime-stone.  Hardly 
a  brick  came  from  the  kiln  without  a 
small  hole  or  two,  caused  by  the  lime¬ 
stone  burning  into  a  lime  and  being  con¬ 
fined  just  under  the  shell,  would  event¬ 
ually  burst  out  a  space  and  leave  a  hole 
in  the  brick.  Small  stones,  as  most  of 
the  craft  know  from  experience,  will 
a’so  crack  the  brick  and  leave  an  ugly 
looking  face.  Hence  a  good  crusher  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  reduce  the  clay. 
Then  good,  thorough  pugging,  and  burn¬ 
ing  carefully,  makes  the  best  building 
material  we  have. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Clay-Worker  for 
June  you  say,  or  rather  make  me  say: 
“The  pitch  is  pounded  into  the  crevices.” 
It  should  read  poured  (while  hot  of 
course). 

Our  pavements  are  looking  nice  this 
summer,  although  I  notice  a  few  low 
places  in  the  part  that  was  layed  with¬ 
out  pitch.  Perhaps  though  this  is 
caused  by  an  uneven  foundation. 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  little  more 
space,  I  will  try  to  explain  why  my 
personal  preference  for  other  colors 
than  red  for  brick,  on  account  of  latter 
whitewashing  so  badly,  is  so  strong.  This 
may  only  be  a  hobby  of  mine,  but  I 
contend  that  when  parties  go  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  putting  in  a  pretty  front  to  a 
building,  (and  it  is  expensive),  it  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  see,  in  a  short 
time,  that  the  whitewash  comes  out  and 
makes  the  building  look  as  though  some 
“Colored”  artist  had  been  going  over  it 
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with  a  bucket  of  lime  and  a  broom. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  a  prominent  brickmaker  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  who,  having  read  my  letter  to 
you,  in  current  issue,  says,  his  firm  are 
making  a  pressed  brick  from'  shale  rock, 
that  he  thinks  makes  the  best  brick  in 
America,  and  with  an  “analysis  that 
shows  no  grounds  for  white-wash,”  still 
they  have  to  contend  with  this  destroyer 
of  the  beautiful.  My  correspondent 
thinks  a  change  of  colors  will  not  avoid 
the  difficulty.  My  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  mottled  or  pompeian  brick  was,  that 
I  have  the  first  front  to  see  of  that 
material  that  has  shown  signs  of  white¬ 
washing.  Please  do  not  infer  that  I  am 
fighting  the  red  brick  men.  My  only 
object  in  discussing  this  is  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  whether  a  remedy  can  be 
found. 

We  used,  at  Amboy,  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  free-stone  to  each  section  of  clay 
put  up.  This  was  said  to  overcome  the 
alum  in  the  clays 

There  is  no  doubt  as  my  correspon¬ 
dents  claims,  that  the  atmosphere  has 
something  to  do  with  it;  but  what  is  it? 

There  is  very  little  building  going  on 
here,  as  “ile”  is  too  awfully  low  to  allow 
the  “noble”  producer  nmch  margin  to 
build  palaces  with.  However,  after 
those  Chicago  brickmakers  who,  I  un¬ 
derstand  are  burning  their  brick  with 
Lima  crude  oil,  use  up  the  stocks  in 
that  district.  Perhaps  we  will  not  have 
that  hatchet  hanging  over  our  heads, 
and  will  get  better  prices  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  crude.  If  said  Chicago  Brick 
Manufacturers’  do  have  to  return  to 
coal  or  wood,  then  our  town  will  boom 
again  as  in  the  past. 

Quite  a  number  of  fine  buildings  are 
contemplated  in  Pittsburgh,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose,  as  usual,  stone  will  have  the  pref¬ 
erence. 

Brother  Crary  is  about  right  in  his  re¬ 
marks  about  what  class  of  material 
should  be  printed  in  a  Journal  like 
yours.  Clay-Workek  means  a  great 
deal,  and  as  I  have  already  said  in  this 
letter,  mixing  and  'pugging  is  the  main 
part  or  the  beginning  of  making  a  good 
brick;  so  if  you  get  ideas  from  all  over 
the  Union  it  cannot  but  be  of  value  to 
your  many  readers. 

Please  excuse  me  for  this  remark.  I 
am  astonished  at  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  men  whose  pictures  you  print  each 
month.  Brickmakers  do  not  lack  for 
good  looks  at  any  rate.  You  must 
understand,  of  course,  that  at  the 
present  time  yours  truly  is  out  of  the 


harness;  so  please  do  not  think  that  my 
“phiz”  would  flatter  the  craft  any. 

I  pity  those  poor  devils  who  depend 
upon  the  sun  to  dry  their  bricks,  for  we 
have  had  very  few  clays  this  year  that 
would  even  allow  of  digging  the  clay 
let  alone  dry  it  in  the  form  of  a  brick. 

I  notice  the  death  of  Mr.  Fisher  of 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  of  Sayer  &  Fisher. 
Their  plant  was  only  a  few  miles  up  the 
Raritan  from  Amboy,  and  what  a  lot  of 
“small  poxed”  brick  we  used  to  get  to 
build  kilns  with  from  their  place!  You 
see  it  rains  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in 
Pennsylvania. 

W.  R.  Osborne. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  building  trades  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  lucky  this  year,  in  escaping 
worse  Labor  troubles.  The  first  half  of 
the  year  has  been  a  fair  one  in  building 
activity,  and  the  last  half  is  going  to  be 
better.  Builders  who  can  complete,  an 
an  operation  within  2  or  3  months,  feel 
safer  in  waiting  until  after  July,  to  be¬ 
gin.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  caution, 
shown  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
but  now  everybody  is  hurrying  up,  and 
as  our  letter  shows,  there  is  quite  a  boom¬ 
ing  demand  for  brick,  tile,  shingles,  plast¬ 
er  and  everything  going  into  building. 
Even  the  iron  trade,  reports  quite  a  boom¬ 
ing  demand  for  structural  material,  and 
every  buyer  is  in  a  hurry.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally  it  looks  as  though  we  would  have 
a  very  good  half  jrear.  The  general  com- 
merical  situation  is  all  right.  There  is 
no  complaint  about  not  being  able  to  get 
money  to  push  work.  The  labor  men 
have  behaved  themselves.  Capitalists 
are  a  little  freer  with  money  than  they 
were  2  or  3  months  ago;  people  have 
stopped  talking  about  the  high  water 
mark,  of  building  in  this  city.  There  are 
very  few  “To  Lets”  or  “For  Sales”.  All 
we  want  is  a  rapid  transit  system,  by 
by  which  we  can  jump  from  430  Walnut 
St.  to  50th.  or  100th.  St.  in  a  few  minutes 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  land,  in  the  North¬ 
ern  end  of  the  city,  held  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  will  soon  be  covered  with 
brick  and  mortar. 

The  only  labor  trouble  of  any  con. 
sequence  occurred,  the  other  day  at  Dob¬ 
bin’s  Works.  About  a  week  ago  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  journeymen,  stat¬ 
ed  their  grievances  to  Mr.  Dobbins,  and 
and  demanded  an  increase  in  pay  a- 
mounting  to  about  25  cts.  a  day.  To  this 
demand  Mr.  Dobbins,  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
in  consequence  of  which,  all  hands,  like 


the  bees  began  to  swarm  where  they  had 
the  best  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
honey.  At  the  present  time  the  price  of 
brick  is  so  low  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
profit  in  the  business. 

The  volume  of  business  this  season  has 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  same  period  last 
year;  however,  competition  is  so  keen  that 
when  a  job  of  any  size,  is  within  sight  all 
hands  are  after  it,  like  a  set  of  wolves> 
and  when  the  contract  is  given  out,  there 
is  not  much  margin  to  go  or  come  on 
for  the  one  who  considers  himself  the 
lucky  fellow. 

There  have  been  a  greater  number  of 
buildings  erected. so  far  this  year,  than  in 
same  period  of  91,  and  more  fine  brick  is 
called  for,  consequently  more  money  has 
changed  hands.  Nearly  all  of  the  speci¬ 
fications  for  large  contracts  call  for  buff 
or  other  fine  brick.  Betz  new  building, 
Broad  and  Penn  Square,  to  be  thirteen 
stories  in  height,  will  be  of  buff  brick 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.  are  as  busy  as 
they  possibly  can  be,  and  are  delivering 
about  3,000,000  brick  a  month.  The  sale 
of  their  fine  brick  has  also  been  very 
heavy.  They  have  all  their  wheels  run¬ 
ning  on  fine  brick.  This  Company  bid 
for  the  work  on  the  new  Reading  Build¬ 
ing,  but  with  drew  when  they  found  the 
specifications  to  call  for  a  special  shade 
bu  ff,  which  they  thought  could  not  be  run 
evenly.  The  Perth  Amboy  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  were  awarded  the  contract,  and  the 
specifications  were  changed,  to  call  for  a 
pink  brick.  The  Jarden  Co.  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  through  the  State,  at 
Reading  and  other  points,  and  have  re¬ 
cently  added  a  new  Boyd  press  to  their 
plant. 

Frank  M.  Butterworth,  former  book¬ 
keeper  for  Murrell  Dobbins,  has  embark, 
ed  in  the  brick  business  at  Claymont 
Delaware.  The  style  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  be  known  as  Comstock  and 
Butterworth.  They  have  secured  the 
Richmond  Works  with  a  complete  plant, 
and  the  clay,  is  said  to  be  first  class.  Mr 
Butterworth  has  had  quite  an  extended 
experience  in  the  business  having  served 
an  apprenticeship  with  his  uncle  in  Ind¬ 
iana.  The  new  firm  has  the  best  wishes 
of  the  trade  in  general. 

Wm.  B.  Reitmeyer  has  leased  for  five 
years,  the  brick  yard  at  Pottstown  with 
seven  acres  of  land,  to  Lewis  B.  Reifsneid- 
er,  David  Endy  and  Jacob  B.  Hartenstine, 
the  new  firm  to  be  known  as  L.  B.  Reif- 
sneider  and  Co.  This  firm  has  the  con¬ 
tract  for  100,000  brick  for  a  new  Opera 
House  at  that  place.  Mr.  Reifsneider 
operated  the  brick  works  fourteen  years, 
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manufacturing  600,000  to  1,200,000  brick 
per  year. 

A  New  Jersey  pottery  firm  is  making 
a  great  many  specimens  of  fine  work  for 
exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  One 
piece  already  completed,  is  an  elegant 
vase,  40  inches  high,  and  52  inches  in 
circumference,  valued  at  $1,000.  This 
is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  potter’s 
art  ever  produced  in  this  country. 

The  new  combination  of  potters,  to  be 
known  as  the  Trenton  Pottery  Co.  has 
gone  into  effect  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$3,000,000  the  common  stock  being 
$1,250.000.,  The  potteries  included  in 
the  Combine  are  the  Empire,  operated  by 
Alphaugh  and  Magowan,  the  “Crescent” 
by  Cook  and  Hancock,  the  “Delaware” 
by  Oliphant  and  Co.  The  “Equitable  ’ 
by  Leuckel  Coxon  &  Co.,  and  the  “En¬ 
terprise”.  .  , 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  the 

Atlantic  City  Tile  and  Brick  Works  has 
been  sold  at  Barkersville,  by  Senator 
Gardner,  the  price  realized  being  $17,000 
The  purchasers,  were  Atlantic  City  cap¬ 
italists. 

Samuel  Me  Lenahan  of  1807  Fernon 
St.  had  his  left  leg  torn  off  by  a  grinding 
machine,  at  the  Jarden  Brick  Works  re¬ 
cently,  and  died  at  the  Polyclinic  Hos¬ 
pital.  Me  Lenahan,  who  carted  clay  to 
the  large  feeder  in  the  works,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  dump  a  load  into  the  machine  when 
he  slipped  and  fell  between  the  revolving 
cog  wheels.  His  left  leg  was  crushed  off 
above  the  knees.  The  machinery  was 
quickly  stopped,  and  the  man  was  sent 
to  the  hospital,  but  all  efforts  to  save  his 
life  proved  futile. 


The  John  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  the  great  paving  brick 
manufacturers,  have  lately  had  great 
trouble  in  getting  laborers  about  their 
various  yards.  Many  of  their  hands 
being  farmers,  quit  the  yards  and  went 
to  harvesting,  leaving  the  company 
short  handed.  On  account  of  a  scarcity 
of  workmen  about  New  Cumberland, 
they  have  put  a  great  number  of  Italians 
at  work.  This  company  employs  about 
700  hands,  and  has  a  daily  output  of 
200,000  brick.  A  late  rise  on  the  Ohio 
River  enabled  them  to  to  ship  the  last 
of  a  large  contract  for  Evansville,  Ind., 
by  water. 


If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc.,”  columns. 


A  Kentucky  Paving  Brick  Plant. 

Editor  C  lay- Worker : 

Last  year  this  place  sprang  into  life 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Paving  Brick 
Factory.  After  a  short  while,  certain 
influential  gentlemen  from  Louisville 
visited  the  place  and  purchased  land  for 
a  prospective  brick  and  terra  cotta  plant, 
to  be  called  the  Acme  Vitrified  Brick 
Works.  As  wise  men,  they  were  slow  to 
make  haste,  the  wisdom  of  which  is 
already  demonstrated.  A  Mr.  Patton, 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  also  visited  the 
place,  purchased  land,  and  now  has  a 
splendid  plant  just  commencing  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Acme  Company,  early  in  March, 
began  building  their  plant,  securing 
the  services  of  an  experienced  man  to 
design  the  plans  and  erect  the  plant, 
they  proceeded  without  delay  to  build 
the  works  and  open  up  their  shale 
bank.  On  visiting  this  place,  the  writer 
was  struck  with  its  position  and  beauty, 
standing  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  table 
land  into  which  a  side  track  has  been 
made  from  the  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and 
Texas  R.  R.  It  also  faces  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  north,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  hills  and  enchanting  scenery. 

A  mining  engineer,  from  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  paying  the  superintendent  a 
visit,  remarked  to  his  associates  that  in 
all  his  travels  he  never  saw  a  brick 
works  erected  before  in  the  center  of 
a  beautiful  park.  The  chief  and  most 
satisfactory  feature  about  the  concern  is, 
that  all  the  directors,  while  men  of 
means,  are  also  men  of  sense,  a  combi¬ 
nation  that  insures  success.  They  began 
right  by  putting  in  ample  steam  power, 
having  300  horse  power  boilers  and  200 
horse  power  engine.  All  the  clay  work¬ 
ing  machinery,  capacity  60,000  to  70,000 
per  day,  was  supplied  by  the  well  known 
firm  of-  Frey-Sheckler  Company,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio.  This  company  also  furnished 
the  machinery  for  both  the  other  brick 
works  in  this  town. 

The  company  have  just  erected  and 
had  the  first  burn  in  one  of  Mr.  Eudaly’s 
kilns,  and  it  was  a  great  success.  The 
kiln  is  a  large  one,  being  18x82  in  the 
clear,  holds  200,000  and  cost  $4,000  to 
build.  It  was  erected  and  the  first  burn 
made  under  the  direction  of  J.  T.  Under¬ 
wood,  an  experienced  burner  in  Mr.  Eu¬ 
daly’s  employ.  The  result  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory, fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  brick  coming 
out  first-class  pavers. 

The  Dryers  consist  of  20  tunnels, 
heated  by  steam.  While  they  are  con¬ 
structed  upon  certain  novel  principles 


for  economy  of  steam,  and  to 
obviate  the  cracking  of  the 
brick,  which  is  peculiarly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Cloverport  shale.  They 
are  not  patented.  They  are  designed 
and  erected  by  the  superintendent 
himself,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
the  tunnel  driers  in  England  26  years 
ago.  He  informed  the  writer  that  the 
idea  was  first  suggested  to  himself  while 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  Turkish  bath, 
heated  to  180  degrees  by  hot  air,  in 
Sheffield,  England. 

The  officers  of  the  Acme  Vitrified 
Brick  Company  are,  Charles  R.  Long, 
president;  Fred  Hoertz,  vice  president; 
Louis  Summers,  secretary  and  generel 
manager,  and  Alfred  Morgan,  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  directors,  I  am  informed, 
are  among  the  most  wealthy  and  best 
business  men  of  Louisville,  and  as 
that  city  will  be  the  principle  market 
center,  no  doubt  they  will  be  able  to 
command  a  good  trade. 

Cloverport,  Ky.  Traveler., 


Signs  of  Progress. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  see  the  discussion,  “Machine  vs. 
hand-made  brick,”  which  was  carried 
on  in  your  columns  a  year  or  two  ago, 
has  been  renewed  under  the  title  of 
“Old  and  New  Methods.”  A  fairly  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  the  progress  machinery 
has  since  made  can  be  arrived  at  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  discussions. 

The  principal  champions  of  the  hand 
system  in  the  old  controversy  were 
“Village  Brickmaker’,  and  “Kali.”  The 
new  discussion  is  opened  by  “Village 
Brickmaker,”  who  tells  of  a  man  who 
bought  three  machines,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000,  and  had  an  extra  yearly  expen¬ 
diture.  of  $2,500  for  superintendent,  etc., 
and  then  only  made  the  same  number 
of  bricks  he  had  always  made  by  hand, 
1,200,000,  without  any  of  these  outlays. 
The  weakness  of  this  letter  (so  unlike 
the  same  writer’s  previous  one)  is  proof 
of  the  entire  lack  of  argument  in  favor 
of  the  old  methods,  while  “Kali”  we 
have  actually  posing  as  a  testimonial 
letter  writer  for  one  of  the  despised 
“sausage  stuffer”  machines  mentioned 
in  “Village  Brickmaker’s”  letter.  Evi¬ 
dently  Kali’s  motto,  “He  got  the  wrong 
machine,”  does  not  apply  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  case.  In  addition  we  have  all 
the  principal  “old  hand-made  fellows” 
unanimously  declaring  (strange  to  say, 
some  of  them  with  regret — it  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  me  why  anyone  should 
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want  to  make  brick  by  hand)  that  the 
day  of  hand  molding  has  gone,  never 
to  return,  and  many  of  them  are  even 
putting  in  artificial  dryers.  Are  not 
these  “signs  of  the  times,”  and  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  which 
are  daily  forcing  themselves  into  notice, 
ample  warning  for  those  still  trying  to 
make  brick  by  hand  to  leave  the  sink¬ 
ing  old  ship,  which  President  McAvoy 
declared,  in  his  closing  address  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  is  surely  being  scuttled  by 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  machine 
manufacturers. 

The  very  fact  that  these  brethren 
have  been  forced,  against  their  will,  to 
introduce  machinery  is  the  very  strong¬ 
est  argument  possible  in  favor  of  it. 

In  close  relation  with  this  subject,  is 
it  not  a  noteworthy  fact  that  complaints 
of  bad  times,  etc.,  come  principally  from 
districts  where  not  only  the  “old  sun¬ 
shine  method,”  with  all  its  antediluvian 
accompaniments  (open  yard  drying, 
with  its  heavy  labor  bill  and  large  per 
centage  of  lost  and  damaged  brick,  and 
temporary  clamp,  burning  with  its 
heavy  fuel  bill  and  large  percentage  of 
lost  and  salmon  brick)  is  openly  advo¬ 
cated,  but  where  anything  in  the  form  of 
improvement  (patent  dryers  and  patent 
machinery)  is  attempted  to  be  held  up 
to  ridicule.  It  is  also  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence  that  these  districts  are  those  most 
poorly  represented  in  that  great  school 
of  progress  and  prosperity,  the  N.  B. 
M.  A. 

Facts,  Mr.  Editor,  are  stubborn  things 
—“hard  nuggets”— and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  denied  that  the  prosperous 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  country  are 
those  who  have  adopted  “new  methods.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  advise 
to  the  contrary,  however  sincere  their 
motives,  are  doing  but  doubtful  service 
to  all  who  are  foolish  enough  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  opinion. 

R.  M.  Greer. 
Tuxpam,  June  23,  1892. 


Brick  Industry  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  brick  industry  here  may  be  called 
fair,  yet  does  not  present  the  usual 
prosperous  condition.  Have  inspected 
nearly  all  the  brickyards,  and  a  personal 
interview  with  the  proprietors  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  following  condition  :  L.  J. 
Bucher  employs  22  hands,  and  will 
make  about  1 J  million,  including  75,000 
repressed;  made  2  million  last  year ;  will 
make  15,000  fire  brick.  Operates  a 


Creager’s  Sons  soft  clay  press  and  two 
repressing  machines. 

Mr.  Calbert  employs  12  to  16  hands 
and  will  make  1  million,  including  100 
thousand  repressed. 

Mr.  Greenwell  has  not  started  work 
yet,  but  may  make  200  thousand.  W.  S. 
Parker  employs  3  men  and  will  repress 
75  thousand  and  make  a  total  of  a  half 
a  million;  operates  one  repressing  ma¬ 
chine.  B.  Flint  employs  5  hands  and  is 
turning  out  9,000  per  day  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  350,000.  W.  J.  Stephenson  employs 
10  to  11  hands,  turning  out  10,000  per 
day  and  will  produce  1^  million. 
Anderson  &  Hurd  employ  8  hands, 
turning  out  6,000  per  day  and  estimates 
half  a  million  of  slop  brick  for  the  year. 
Jos.  Crawford  also  employs  8  hands, 
turning  out  7,500  per  day,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  1  million  slop  and  sand  rolled. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  yard  will  produce  200,000 
repressed  brick ;  where  not  specified,  all 
brick  are  sand  rolled. 

Have  not  received  any  reply  to  a  note 
addressed  to  Anderson  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  but  as  they  are  the  heaviest  manu¬ 
facturers,  will  doubtless  turn  out  not 
less  than  4  million,  which  will  make  a 
total  of  over  ten  million  for  the  year, 
which  is  a  very  good  showing  for  these 
dull  times. 

This  city  will  spend  95,000  dollars  in 
new  public  school  buildings  this  year. 
There  are  now  under  contract  two  eight 
room  and  three  four  room  buildings, 
which,  including  one  recently  finished, 
will  supply  a  total  seating  capacity  for 
two  thousand  pupils.  The  buildings 
will  be  provided  with  the  best  modern 
improvements  in  heating  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  as  nothing  but  the  best  will  be 
accepted.  F.  A.  Calkins. 


St.  Louis  and  Vicinity. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

A  question  which  is  beginning  to 
force  its  attention  on  the  local  brick- 
makers  is,  the  failure  of  the  clay  supply 
around  their  present  locations.  Some 
few  yards  have  enough  to  last  for  several 
years  yet,  but  others  will  have  to  secure 
new  locations  within  one,  two  and  three 
years.  The  supply  at  the  Hydraulic 
yards  No.  4  is  about  exhausted  now, 
and  they  are  already  using  clay  brought 
from  Ferguson,  a  suburb  about  fourteen 
miles  north  of  the  city,  where  they  long 
ago  purchased  large  tracts  of  desirable 
lands.  Their  yard,  No.  1,  will  run  out 
next  year  and  will  be  moved. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner  has  a  fair  supply 
at  his  yard,  on  California  Ave.  and 


Sidney  Street,  which  will  last  about 
two  years  more,  but  he  has  taken  time 
by  the  forelock  and  secured  land  about 
eight  miles  east,  all  first-class  clay 
This  matter,  together  with  the  cheapness 
of  fuel,  were  among  the  impelling  causes 
which  prompted  Mr.  Ittner  to  establish 
his  Belleville  yards. 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 
Co.  are  also  well  supplied  at  Collins¬ 
ville,  Ills. 

This  last  named  concern  are  cutting 
quite  a  prominent  figure  in  the  trade. 
They  have  just  secured  a  contract  for  a 
large  job  on  6th  and  Chester  Street,  which 
calls  for  about  500,000  buff  brick. 

Their  new  yard  at  Collinsville  is 
making  rapid  headway,  and  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  it  in  operation  in  about 
thirty  days.  Some  of  their  kilns  (the 
Grath  up  and  down  draft)  are  already 
being  topped  off,  and  the  press  will  be 
all  set  up  within  a  couple  of  week’s 
time. 

The  big  item  of  interest  in  the  past 
month  is  the  formation  of  the  St.  Louis 
Paving  Brick  Company,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  Illinois  laws,  with' 
a  capital  stock  -of  $250,000.00,  all  to  be 
paid  up  in  cash.  The  incorporators  are 
the  stock-holders  of  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Pu- 
rington  -  Kimbell  Brick  Company 
Chicago.  They  will  build  a  yard  at 
Collinsville,  where  they  have  secured 
considerable  ground.  It  will  be  modeled 
closely  after  the  Purington  paving  brick 
works  at  Galesburg,  and  as  soon  as  the 
organization  is  completed,  active  work 
will  be  immediately  begun. 

Happily  for  the  brick  men,  June  was 
a  hot,  dry  month,  and  vast  quantities  of 
dry  clay  was  shedded,  thus  relieving 
the  apprehension  felt  on  this  score 
owing  to  the  incessant  wet  weather  of 
the  preceding  months. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company 
report  sales  during  June,  to  have  been 
remarkably  heavy,  their  country  trade 
being  especially  good.  They  are  now 
shipping  heavily  all  over  the  country, 
from  Duluth  to  Galveston,  and  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  New  York. 

The  two  big  jobs  occupying  the  minds 
of  the  brickmakers  here  are,  the  new 
$1,000,000  Hotel  and  the  Union  Depot. 
Isaacs  &  Nell  are  architects  for  the 
former,  and  Theo.  Link  for  the  latter. 

The  Barnett  Brick  Works  had  a 
$2,000  fire  at  their  yards,  Newstead 
Ave.  and  Wabash  It.  It.,  Sunday,  July 
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pavements,  those  who  have  this  work  to 
do,  may  do  it  with  full  information.  We 
recently  spoke  to  one  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay  and  brick,  who  had 
all  sorts  of  vigorous  accusations  to  make 
against  the  Board  of  Public  W orks.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ordinarily 
very  intelligent,  whose  abilities,  if  direct¬ 
ed  to  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  brick 

as  a  paving  material,  instead  of  decrying  page  50  of  this  issue 
competing  materials  and  criticising 
those  in  authority,  could  not  but  wield 


3.  The  cause  was  the  collapse  of  ^he 
roof  of  a  burning  kiln.  The  loss  is  fully 
covered  by  insurance. 

Anthony  Ittner  is  a  sincere  believer  in 
a  patriotic  celebration  of  Independence 
day,  and  in  the  big  celebration  here,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  did  his  share  to  make  it  a 
success.  He  contributed  liberally  to 
the  fund  to  cover  the  expense,  marched 
in  the  ranks  over  the  whole  distance  in 
the  morning,  and  attended  the  monster 
celebration  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in  the 
afternoon. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1877  to  make 
a  celebration  of  this  character  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution,  and  Mr.  Ittner  was,  in 
that  year,  president  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  efforts  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  ignored  by  the  press  and  the 
“influential  citizens,”  but  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  the  movement  that  year  was 
a  brilliant  success.  The  task  was  a 
mighty  one,  however,  and  no  one  could 
be  secured  the  following  year  to  accept 
Mr.  Ittner’s  position,  and  the  movement 
was  accordingly  abandoned. 

Prices  have  gained  no  strength  what¬ 
ever  with  the  advance  of  the  season,  but 
on  the  contrary,  show  only  a  weaker 
tendency. 

Mr.  Simpkins,  of  the  Union  Press 
Brick  Company,  is  summering  at  Cape 
Cod. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sterling,  of  the  Hydraulic 
Company,  is  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chauvent,  of  the  same  company, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Lake  George. 

E.  L.  M. 


A  HINT  TO  ADVOCATES  OF  PAVING 
BRICK 

While  brick  pavements  are,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve, superior  in  every  way, to  the  so  called 
Asphalt  Pavements  of  our  City,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  make  any  accusations 
against  our  board  of  Public  Works  who 
certainly  show  a  great  favoritism  for  the 
trinidad  mixtures.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  thinks  that 
it  is  doing  the  right  thing,  and  that  in 
the  multiplicity  of  their  duties,  they  are 
not  fully  in  a  position  to  determine  all 
facts  with  relation  to  paving  work.  We 
think  that  the  attitude  of  our  Board  of 
Public  Works  is  typical  of  many  others. 
It  is  the  kind  and  right  thing  to  give 
them  credit,  for  good  intentions.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  business  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  brick  paving  to  vigorously 
set  forth  facts  so  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  deciding  in  the  matter  of 


a  certain  influence. 


DRY  PRESS  PAVERS. 

The  McDonald  Brick  Co.,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  whose  plant  was  recently 
struck  by  lightning  and  partially  des¬ 
troyed,  are  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  street  paving 
brick  by  the  dry  press  proces.  They 
have  met  with  remarkable  success. 
Sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  output 
is  readily  accepted  for  street  pavers,  and 
the  balance  for  sidewalks.  They  claim 
that  the  dry  press  street  pavers,  when 
laid  side  by  side  with  pavers  made  by 
the  wet  process,  wear  better  and  are  in 
every  respect  superior.  They  are  using 
the  Boyd  Press  and  the  Flood  Kilns, 
and  attribute  their  success  in  burning 
largely  to  the  peculiar  construction  of 
these  kilns.  Their  ihanager  states  that 
on  opening  the  last  kiln  (180,000)  they 
were  seriously  embarrassed  to  find 
thoroughly  vitrified  pavers  from  top  to 
bottom,  leaving  no  rough,  hard  brick  to 
apply  on  their  sidewalk  contracts.  He 
also  says  that  in  rebuilding  their  plant 
they  expect  to  double  their  capacity. 
The  manufacture  of  dry  press  paving 
brick,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  appears 
to  be  a  very  healthy  and  vigorous  in¬ 
fant. 


LILIPUTIAN  BRICK. 

We  are  indebted  to  R.  B.  Smith,  of 
Chicago,  for  a  box  of  specimen  brick 
that  are  rather  unique,  in  size,  at  least, 
being  2xlxf  inches.  However,  they  are 
nicely  formed,  in  fact,  perfect  toy  bricks. 
Mr.  Smith  makes  a  specialty  of  testing 
clays  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  value  for  brickmaking  purposes. 
Included  in  his  equipment  for  this 
work,  is  a  small  working  model  of  a 
brick  machine,  with  which  the  clay  is 
formed  into  brick  of  the  size  named 
and  then  burned.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Smith  can  determine,  in  a  practical 
manner,  the  value  of  any  particular 
clay,  demonstrating  the  color  it  will 


burn,  texture,  etc.  The  samples  are 
numbered,  and  from  a  list  which  ac¬ 
companied  them,  we  are  advised  that 
they  are  made  from  clays  from  ten 
different  states.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
may  want  a  few  souvenir  brick  made 
from  their  clay,  can  secure  them  by 
sending  a  small  package  of  clay  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who  has  an  advertisement  on 


ASPHALT  NOT  A  DURABLE  PAVING 
MATERIAL. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  cities  of  this  coun¬ 
try  streets  are  being  paved  with  a 
material  called  asphalt.  It  is  made  with 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  Trinidad  pitch, 
and  a  mixture  of  tar,  gravel,  sand,  lime¬ 
stone,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  be  asphalt.  In 
none  of  the  European  countries  is  this 
material  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
England,  France  and  Germany,  asphalt 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  as¬ 
phalt  pavements ;  never  mixed  with 
pitch,  gravel,  sand  or  other  ingredient*. 
While  this  material  has  been  tried  a 
tew  times  and  pronounced  a  failure  in 
foreign  cities,  all  but  the  record  of  the 
experiment  is  now  unknown.  What  is 
asphalt,  may  be  asked.  Where  does  it 
come  from  ?  It  is  minute  particles  of 
lime  rock  surrounded  with  and  impreg¬ 
nated  by  bitumen.  In  its  natural  state 
it  is  a  rock.  When  it  is  to  be  used  for 
paving  purposes  this  rock  is  ground  up 
into  a  powder,  is  heated  and  compressed 
with  rammers  over  a  concrete  founda¬ 
tion.  When  it  is  put  on  the  street,  it  is 
a  dry  powder,  and  under  compression  it 
becomes  solid  and  hard.  It  is  found  in 
France,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  rock  asphalt  in  this 
country,  but  it  has  not  been  developed. 
Trinidad  pitch  is  not  recognized  as 
asphalt  outside  of  this  country,  nor  is 
the  Trinidad  pitch  and  gravel  compo¬ 
sition  used  as  paving  material  outside 
of  this  country.  The  brick  pavements 
which  are  being  put  down  in  this  city 
are  outlasting  the  composition  pave¬ 
ments,  and  are  in  every  way  superior 
to  them. 


The  proceedings  of  the  last  annual 
convention  of  The  Ohio  Tile,  Brick  & 
Drainage  Association  have  just  been 
published  in  neat  pamphlet  form. 
The  report  is  full  and  complete  and 
contains  many  things  of  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  clayworkers.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  free  to  every  Ohio  brick  and  tile- 
maker  who  will  send  his  address  to  the 
Sec’y,  I.M.  Justice,  North  Baltimore,  O. 
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WORDS  AND  WORKS. 

A  trade  journal,  is  not  only  a  magazine 
of  trade  literature,  but  should  be  a  scien¬ 
tific  journal,  a  trade  news  journal,  and 
a  means  of  communication  between  diff¬ 
erent  branches  of  the  trade  through  its 
reading  columns,  and  as  well,  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  The  latter  feature  of  a 
trade  journal  is  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting,  and  the  least  valuable,  as  giv¬ 
ing  specific  and  definite  trade,  technical 
and  commercial  information.  The 
Clay- Worker,  in  its  life,  has  done  its 
part  in  helping  many  prosperous  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments  to  the  front. 
We  can  look  over  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  and  read  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  clay  working  machinery. 
We  feel  that  we  have  done  not  a  little  in 
bringing  these  various  establishments  to 
the  attention  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  carrying  advertise¬ 
ments  of  any  worthy  device,  which  is  not 
benefiting  both  the  reader  and  the  adver 
tiser.  The  volume  and  character  of  the 
advertising  in  this  journal  indicates  its 
value.  There  is  no  one  with  us  in  the  cap¬ 
acity  of  advertiser  but  feels  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  more  than  value  received.  We  said 
something  in  the  last  number  of  this 
journal  about  holding  fast  to  that  which 
is  good  and  the  desirabilty  of  avoiding 
experimental  advertising.  The  record  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  the  character  of  its 
business,  and  its  results,  places  it  in  an 
indisputable  position.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  facts,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  why  we  should  not  state  them. 
Those  who  are  with  us,  and  have  been 
with  us  in  the  past,  have  done  their  part 
in  helping  to  bring  this  journal  to  the 
front  as  we  have  done  our  part  in  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  advertiser  to  the  front. 
We  appreciate  the  desire  for  constant  im¬ 
provement  and  feel  that  in  adding  to 
the  value  of  this  journal,  we  are  not  only 
benefiting  the  individual  readers,  but  the 
advertisers  and,  of  course,  ourselves. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  and  ask  our  readers,  and 
patrons  to  judge  us  by  our  work,  and  its 
fruits  rather  than  by  wordy  statements. 
If  the  trade  will  but  read  with  discerning 
eye,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good, 
none  need  go  astray. 


LABOR  TROUBLES. 

As  we  write,  the  sensation  of  the  hour 
is  the  mob  disturbance  at  the  steel 
works  near  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  libel 
upon  labor  and  labor  organization  to 
speak  of  these  outrages  as  “labor  troub¬ 
les,”  and  we  use  the  phrase  in  this 
article  only  to  repel  the  insult  which  its 
popular  use  offers  to  an  honorable  and 
useful  organization  of  honorable  and 
useful  men.  These  outrages  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  the  legitimate 
outcroppings  of  the  spirit  of  anarchism 
which  has  grown  so  fearfully  in  this 
country  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  under  our  unwise  immigration 
policy.  What  may  have  been  wise  and 
proper  when  the  bulk  of  immigrants 
were  industrious  and  frugal  men,  who 
took  up  and  cultivated  our  unoccupied 
lands,  or  engaged  in  other  honorable 
avocations,  which,  while  affording  them 
ample  remuneration,  enriched  the  coun¬ 
try  pecuniarily,  and  blessed  us  with  a 
population  of  sturdy  and  honest  men, 
and  patriotic  citizens,  is  to-day  a  most 
dangerous  and  suicidal  policy,  when  the 
bulk  of  immigrants  are  from  the  slums 
of  European  cities,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  anarchists  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  type ;  who  congregate  in  cities,  and, 
through  international  communistic  as¬ 
sociations,  get  the  control  of  labor  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  thus  give  their  dangerous 
political  heresies  a  respectable  planting, 
while  they  practically  exclude  American 
youth  from  the  most  honorable  and  the 
most  profitable  avocations.  Some,  with 
a  brazen  face,  that  would  shame  even 
the  prince  of  darkness,  in  his  attempt  to 
promulgate  divine  truth,  at  once  give 
themselves  to  the  open  promulgation  of 


the  most  dangerous  form  of  anarchism 
even  before,  through  perjury,  they  don 
the  robes  of  citizenship. 

In  this  disturbance  the  question  of 
wages  plays  but  a  minor  part.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  of  possession.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  result  though  no 
human  ken  can  at  the  time  of  our  writ¬ 
ing  foresee  the  possible  devastations 
through  which  the  end  is  to  be  reached. 
Though  we  are  largely  in  the  hands  of 
anarchists  it  cannot  be  possible  that  the 
civil  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  will 
allow  them  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  mill  owners  and  either 
destroy  it  by  fire  or  keep  it  in  idleness. 
Before  this  reaches  our  readers  some 
conclusion  will  have  been  reached  and 
the  relative  strength  of  the  State  and 
the  anarchists  will  have  been  tested,  for 
that  is  all  there  is  in  the  issue.  At  the 
time  of  our  writing  the  property  in¬ 
volved  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  con¬ 
structively,  though  in  the  possession  of 
the  anarchists;  the  owners  having  aban¬ 
doned  their  purpose  to  protect  it  by 
men  hired  for  that  purpose  at  their  own 
expense,  seeing  that  a  dozen  or  more  of 
their  employes  were  killed  or  badly 
wounded  in  the  attempt. 

No  American  citizen  can  deny  the 
right  of  any  man  to  quit  work  when¬ 
ever  the  terms  of  employment  are  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  but  no  living  man,  or  set  of 
men  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of 
another  man’s  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  that  is  what  these 
anarchists  have  done  and  the  demagogue 
who  gives  them  aid  and  comfort,  by  an 
attempt  to  justify  their  course  under 
the  plea  that  it  is  a  struggle  of  labor 
against  capital,  is  too  dangerous  a  man 
to  be  entrusted  with  public  office.  It  is 
simply  bald  anarchism.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  “labor  trouble,”  it  is  the  demand 
of  the  highwayman  to  stand  and  deliver. 


SKILL  AND  PROFICIENCY  RARE. 

“It  is  hard  to  get  a  job,”  said  a  young 
man  to  us  the  other  day.  “Can  you  lay 
brick  ?”  we  asked  him.  “0,  no,  I  can’t 
lay  brick,”  he  said.  “What  can  you  do  ?” 
we  asked.  “Most  any  kind  of  work; 
most  anything.”  “Are  you  a  carpenter  ?’ 
“Not  that  kind  of  work,”  he  said,  “I  can 
do  any  kind  of  work  around  an  office  or 
a  store,  but  I  haven’t  any  trade.”  “Can 
you  keep  books?”  “No,  I  never  learned 
to  keep  books.”  “Can  you  sell  goods 
over  a  counter?”  we  said.  “No,  I  never 
did  that.”  “Where  did  you  work  last?” 
“The  last  work  I  did,  I  was  handing  out 
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checks  to  teams  as  they  hauled  gravel 
off  the  street.  The  number  of  checks 
determined  the  amount  of  pay  they 
were  to  get  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
“What  did  you  do  before  that?”  “Why 
I  was  boss  of  a  roustabout  gang  in  a 
flour  mill.”  Here  was  a  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  prosperous  season  our 
city  has  ever  known,  out  of  a  job.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  did  not  know  how  to 
do  anything.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
do  manual  labor,  and  he  had  no  special 
knowledge  of  any  subject.  Good  work¬ 
men  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  all  the  time. 
This  is  true  in  hard  times  and  more  so 
in  good  times.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
get  thoroughly  capable  help  in  any  line 
of  work.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  block  told  us  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  he  has  to  handle  over  a  dozen 
elevator  boys,  and  that  only  one  or  two 
of  them  gave  good  service.  Those  who 
employ  men  and  women  in  offices  know 
that  skilled  help  is  always  very  scarce 
and  always  in  demand.  One  who  can 
do  anything  well,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be,  one  who  has  special  knowledge  and 
is  industrious,  can  always  get  a  good 
job.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  good 
brickwork  to  be  done  in  this  city  than 
there  are  good  bricklayers  to  do  it. 
This  statement  is  equally  true  with 
respect  to  carpenters,  iron  workers  and 
all  other  mechanics. 


ENTERPRISE. 

Just  seven  days  after  the  disastrous 
fire  which  practically  destroyed  the 
works  of  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  they  had  cleared  away  the 
debris,  erected  new  frame  work  to  their 
buildings,  put  in  new  machinery  and 
by  the  assistance  of  two  Portable  En¬ 
gines,  resumed  operations.  At  this 
writing  they  are  in  as  good  working 
shape  as  before  the  fire  and  but  a  few 
days  will  elapse  before  they  will  be 
running  a  greatly  increased  force  to 
compensate  for  lost  time. 

This  is  a  stroke  of  energy  scarcely 
equalled,  but  was  necessary  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  orders  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  the  fire. 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE  NEW  SERVICE 

A  through  Pullman  Sleeping  Car, 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  is  a  feature 
of  the  Burlington’s  new  service.  This 
car  leaves  Chicago  daily  on  the  fast 
train,  at  1:00  p.  m.,  and  runs  via  Denver. 
Colorado  Springs,  Leadville,  Glenwood 
Springs,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  11:45  A.  >i, 
less  than  four  days  enroute. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS 

Markle,  O.,  is  to  have  a  large  brick 
plant. 

Shawnee,  Ohio  wants  a  brick  and  tile 
factory. 

Hiram  Blanchard  will  make  brick  at 
Eastport,  Me. 

John  Clemmer  will. operate  a  brick 
yard  at  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Chas.  Dale  contemplates  establishing 
a  brick  plant  near  Canfield,  Colo. 

A  fire  brick  plant  is  to  be  established 
at  Nanaimo,  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C. 

There  was  an  $1,800  fire  at  Redman  & 
Dunn’s  brickyard,  Pittsburgh,  June  20. 

W.  L.  Kasting,  Seymour,  Ind.,  had  a 
$5,000  blaze  at  his  brick  works  the  7th- 
inst. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to 
establish  a  tile  factory  near  East  Green¬ 
ville,  O. 

John  Hickson  &  Co.  will  add  new 
machinery  to  their  plant  near  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 

The  Marseilles  (Ill.)  Fre-proof  &  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  has  been  incorporated.  Capi¬ 
tal,  $50,000. 

Chas.  Baker,  proprietor  of  the  Flower 
Valley  Brick  Co.,  Fremont,  O.,  died  June 
27,  aged  45  years. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  (Ont.)  Sewer 
Pipe  Works  had  a  $1,500  fire  June  25. 
Partially  insured. 

The  plant  of  the  Vitrified  Pipe  Co., 
at  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

Dyer  Bros.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  are  go¬ 
ing  to  enlarge  their  brickyard  to  double 
the  present  capacity. 

C.  F.  Tracy  is  making  brick  at  Vin¬ 
cent,  O.,  and  will  also  make  drain  tile 
soon  as  he  can  fit  up  for  it. 

The  plant  of  Kinsella  &  Co.,  Chicago 
brickmakers,  at  Hobart,  Ind.,  was 
burned  J une  14.  Loss  $20,000. 

The  dryer  at  Egelhoff ’s  brick  works, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  burned  the  5th 
inst.  Loss,  $1,500;  insured;  cause,  in¬ 
cendiary. 

The  tile  works  of  Wilhelm  &  Kanaga, 
Wilmot,  O.,  were  demolished  the  30tli 
ult.  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler.  Loss, 
$5,000. 

The  Markle  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Markle, 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  have  let  the  con¬ 


tract  for  their  buildings  to  Toronto  con¬ 
tractors.  They  have  their  clay  shaft 
about  completed,  and  hope  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  sewer  pipe  before  late  in  the  fall. 

The  Covington,  (Ky.)  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  has  been  incorporated  by  H.  C. 
Farmer,  J.  P.  Hall,  Geo.  Glenden  and 
others. 

Wm.  Miller,  of  Uintah,  Utah,  has  a 
valuable  clay  mine  near  that  town  and 
will  probably  establish  brick  works 
there.  • 

Mathew  F.  Owens,  an  old  time  brick- 
maker,  died  at  his  home  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  June  6th.,  at  the  age  of 
50  years. 

R.  M.  Kearns  &  Co.,  Adel,  la.,  will 
enlarge  their  brick  and  tile  works,  as 
they  cannot  now  supply  the  demand 
for  their  ware. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  a  contractor  of  Eldora, 
la.,  has  purchased  the  Eldora  Tile 
Works  and  will  add  a  brick  machine  to 
the  equipment. 

Mr.  M.  Mullen,  of  Athens,  Wash.,  has 
been  making  experiments  with  some 
clay,  and  will  erect  a  brick  plant  as  the 
results  are  very  satisfactory. 

R.  B.  Wheaton,  Middleburg,  Ct.,  died 
June  17,  aged  77  years.  Deceased  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  brick 
manufacturers  in  New  England. 

The  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
turned  out  tbeir  first  kiln  of  ware  June 
6,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  ware, 
which  came  out  in  fine  condition. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  claims 
that  there  is  a  need  of  a  good  front 
brick  plant  there.  A  good  supply  of 
excellent  clay  is  found  near  the  city. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company, 
of  Toronto,  is  adding  another  steam 
sewer  pipe  press  to  their  equipment  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  pipe. 

The  Empire  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Empire, 
Ohio,  is  running  double  turn  making 
building  blocks,  for  which  they  have  an 
immense  contract  for  Pittsburgh  parties. 

Mr.  Chas.  Freeman,  of  Freeman  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Freemans,  Ohio,  has  patented 
a  flue  die  for  a  steam  press  which  will 
revolutionize  the  making  of  this  mater¬ 
ial. 

The  Central  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  have  just  started  a  four- 
mold  Simpson  press,  purchased  through 
D.  B.  Drummond  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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The  Alton,  (Ill.)  Paving,  Building  and 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital,  $60,000.  Incorporators,  E. 
March.  Burlen  Schiefe  and  Chas.  W. 
Minor. 

E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass.,  writes 
that  his  new  brick  works  at  Bridgewater, 
near  Taunton,  is  now  well  under  way. 
They  have  good  clay  and  are  making 
fine  brick. 

D.  B.  Drummond  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis 
Mo.,  are  just  completing  the  construction 
of  a  dry  press  brick  plant  for  Herman 
Brockschmitt,  of  Clifton  Heights,  Mo.,  a 
suburb  of  St.  Louis.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  a  Simpson  Press  and  W. 
F.  Williams  &  Co’s.  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery. 

D.  B.  Drummond  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  report  that  they  have  sold  a  Simp¬ 
son  press  to  the  Evans  &  Howard  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  of  that  City,  to  be  used  in 
making  building  brick  of  fire  clay. 
About  one-half  kiln  of  brick  has  been 
made  and  burned  as  a  test,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  more  than  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  interested. 

The  Jefferson  FireClay  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
0.,  have  now  the  plant  lately  purchased 
from  Pennsylvania  Mining,  Mfg.  & 
Supply  Co.,  in  full  operation.  These 
works  have  been  idle  for  two  years,  but 
are  now  booming  under  the  new  man¬ 
agement.  They  have  two  steam  presses 
in  operation,  one  on  sewer  pipe  and  the 
other  on  building  blocks. 

At  3  o’clock,  June  25,  the  works  of  the 
McDonald  Brick  Co.,  near  Louisville, 
Ky.,  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
entire  plant  destroyed  by  the  fire  that 
followed.  Loss,  $8,000 ;  insurance, 
$6,000.  The  works  will  at  once  be  re¬ 
built  and  enlarged.  There  were  several 
employes  about  the  works  at  the  time, 
but  fortunately  none  were  injured. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The 
putting  in  of  new  machinery  of  large 
capacity  will  leave  them  with  small 
machines  and  appliances  that  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  new, 
which  may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a 
small  “ad”  in  our  “For  Sale,  Wanted, 
Etc.,”  columns. 

The  St.  Louis  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of 
Collinsville,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  stock  $250,000.  It  is  understood 
that  D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  E.  C. 
Sterling.  H.  W.  Elliott  and  W.  N. 
Graves,  of  St.  Louis,  are  to  be  sponsors 


for  the  new  company,  and  that  the 
active  management  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Purington.  With  such  a  capital 
of  dollars  and  brains  the  success  of  the 
company  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

D.  B.  Drummond  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  South-Western  agents  for  the  Simp 
son  Brick  Press  Co.,  have  just  completed 
the  construction  of  a  dry  press  brick 
plant  for  the  Sparta  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Sparta,  Ill.  The  plant  is  equipped  with 
a  Simpson  Press  and  M.  F.  Williams  & 
Co’s.  Clayworking  Machinery.  This 
plant  has  exceptional  good  facilities  for 
making  fine  dry  pressed  brick,  having 
the  very  best  of  clay,  and  an  abundance 
of  natural  gas  to  burn  with. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  with  capital  of  $25,000,  to  be 
known  as  the  Niagara  Falls  Brick  Co. 
It  is  said  the  clay  deposits  are  of  un¬ 
usually  good  quality  for  making  brick. 
A  plant  will  be  constructed  at  once, 
which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000  brick,  with  arrangements  for 
increasing  the  capacity  when  neces¬ 
sity  demands.  It  is  understood  that 
the  stock  of  this  new  concern  is  held 
chiefly  by  Buffalo  and  Lancaster  people 
The  amount  of  brick  now  being  used 
there  is  very  large,  and  the  market  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  one,  it  is  thought, 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Utah  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  has,  according  to  a  Salt  Lake  Daily, 
discovered  a  mountain  of  clay  that  is 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
West.  Several  samples  of  pressed  brick 
have  been  made  and  they  invariably, 
prove  to  take  a  finer  finish  in  the  moulds 
and  to  burn  without  fissures  or  cracks. 
Their  deposit  of  clay  is  within  two 
miles  of  Popperton  Place.  Before  burn¬ 
ing  the  clay  is  of  a  beautiful  cherry  red 
color,  and  after  it  has  been  burned  it  takes 
a  handsome  deep  cherry  color,  almost 
brown.  The  company  has  ordered  a  new 
brick-moulding  machine  of  high  press¬ 
ure,  and  will  shortly  burn  a  kiln  of  brick. 
George  F.  Adams  is  the  president  of 
the  company;  John  Irvine,  vice-president; 
Charles  L.  Crane,  secretary;  and  James 
B.  Keate,  treasurer. 


$5.00  ROUND  TRIP. 

Niagara  Falls  Excursion,  August  11. 

The  C.  H.  &  D.,  whose  magnificent  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto  and 
the  Thousand  Islands  are  always  the 
banner  excursions  of  the  summer  season, 
will  run  another  from  Indianapolis, 
Thursday,  August  11.  The  excursion 
will  go  via  Detroit  and  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral,  “The  Niagara  Falls  Route.”  The 


rates  from  Indianapolis  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  return  will  be  $5.00,  Toronto  and 
return  will  be  $6.00,  and  to  Thousand 
Islands  and  return  will  be  $10.00, 
Tickets  will  be  good  for  five  days  from 
Niagara  Fall  and  ten  days  from  Thous¬ 
and  Islands.  Stop  over  will  be  allowed 
and  extension  granted  at  Toledo  for  two 
days,  to  visit  Put-in  Bay  and  the  mam¬ 
moth  Hotel  Victory.  Make  your  ar¬ 
rangements  to  spend  your  vacation 
about  this  time  and  join  the  C.  H.  &  D. 
excursion.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
sleeping  cars  and  coaches  for  all.  For 
further  particulars  address  any  C.  H.  & 
D.  agent,  or  H.  J.  Rhein,  General  Agent, 
Kentucky  Avenue  and  Illinois  Street, 
Indianapolis. 


FOR  SALE— One  40-inch  Stedman  Disintegrator, 
cheap  for  cash.  We  are  going  to  put  in  a  drv- 
pan.  Address,  j.  j.  Epley, 

'•  c-  Denver,  Colo. 


AN  OFFER— A  thorough,  practical  Brickmaker 
with  from  four  to  five  thousaud  dollars  of 
tfie  best  class  of  both  Semi-dry  Machinery  and 
Elastic  Brick  and  Drain-pipe  Machinery  ;  is  willing 
to  go  in  partnership  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
tile,  etc.,  etc.,  or  would  j  >in  in  with  a  new  brick 
company,  where  this  machinery,  together  with  his 
practical  experience  in  the  brick  business,  can  be 

B°x  ®as*on>  Ra- 


FOR  SALE  —One  Eureka  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine.  One  set  of  Fritz  Compound  Clay 
Crushers.  One  Belt  Elevator,  Line  Shaft  and 
1  alley  for  each  machine.  Made  about  two  million 
brick  and  in  good  order.  Four  Trucks,  50  Kiln 
Doors,  Frames  and  Castings,  300  3-foot  Great  Bar 
(more  or  less).  F.  O.  B.,  Memphis  for  $12,000.00. 

Address,  Z.  T.  Muselwhite, 

"•  !•  c-  165  North  2nd.  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


the  RHYjnOND  BROS. 


IMPACT 

PULVERIZER  GO. 

Bnilders  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Crushing  and  Pulverising 
Machinery. 

303  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


ST.  LOUIS  DP  BELLEVILLE  PRESSES  HP  ORNfUnERTflL  BRICK. 

O^SrTOIEI  : 

Anthony  Ittner,  Builders  Exchange,  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Works,  California  Avenue  Belleville  Works,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  near 
and  Sidney  Street.  Belleville,  Ill. 

Klne  Press  Brick,  1 0,000,000 )  Total  Yearly 
Ornamental  “  2,000,000  c 000 

Common  Press  “  15,000,000)  27,000,000. 

Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation.” 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red, 

equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country.  .  . 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  no  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  worn  as  to 
mar  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  brick. 

We  also  have  a  Patent  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clay  loose  and  flaky,  acondi- 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homogeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 

without  breaking.  „  ,  ,  _  ,  .  ,,  TT  .,  , 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  in  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con¬ 
tinuously.  ...  j 

The  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  for  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif : 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 


Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the'  best  for 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly,  j,YAKa  ^  tombs 

We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay — the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Columbian 
Re- Pi  ess  you  placed  in  the 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
rHyndman  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent. 
Silica)  We  have  used  a  great 
number  of  presses,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  the  only  one  that  will  handle 
these  brick  carefully  and  exert  the 
necessary  amount  of  pressure.  We 
now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works, 
Hyndman ,  Fa. 
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Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg ,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan,  Ohio. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
with  your  Columbian 
Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

IV m.  McReynolds  &  Son, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Jf?e 

Columbia!?, 

mbs 

-zmc 

The  only  Pomer  pe-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lhs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


<?.  U /.  I^ay/7)0i?d  G  <?o. 

DHYTON,  O., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O. 


I  never 

thought  it  possible  that  ^ 
W  an  Automatic  Re-Press 
'could  be  constructed  to  handle" 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Press 
is  doing  its  work  nicely.  I 
will  certainly  use  three  or  four 
more,  for  which  I  will  send  you 
an  order  Monday  to  be  filled  at 
once.  You  can  see  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  press. 

J.  J.  Hoblitzell , 

Keystone  Junction,  Pa. 


Columbian 
Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  Works, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


Glay~ Working  Implements. 

The  Liangest  Ltine  of  t^epnesses  in  the  Would. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
rin  our  works,  re-pressing' 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness.  We 
1  press  brick  when  they 
I  are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
|  unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection  | 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 
Indianapolis, 

Ind. 


Your 

r  Power  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
'  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  j 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Brick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
rVitrified  paving  brick! 
were  pressed  on  your! 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland, 

W.  Va. 


Will  pump  water  containing 
sand,  gravel,  mud,  etc.,  without 
perceptible  wear. 

Capacity,  3,500  to  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  by 
hand -power. 

Every  brickyard  should  have 
one  of  the  large  capacity  hand 
pumps  for  emergency. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  PITMP  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  WOKI.I). 


w.  &  B.  Douglas, 

midmeiown,  conn. 

<  - 


Branch  Ware  Houses: 


85  &  87  John  Street,  New  York. 
197  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic 

Brick  Machines. 


41-  SATISFACTION  OR  NO  SALE 


Catalogue  and  prices  furnished  on 
application. 


Clay  Granulators, 

Pug  Mills, 

Mixing  Machines, 

Clay  Disintegrators, 
Crushing  Rollers,  Clay  Elevators. 

See  ads.  on  pages  633,  728  and  729. 


A  Large  Capacity 
Pump  for  Brick- 
Yard  Use. 


THE  CLAY  -  W  ORKER. 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVENUE, 


•  •  •  PHILADELPHIA  PA.  •  •  • 
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THE  BRICK  DRYERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

•  •  •  •  ARE  .... 

The  Ruyett  &  Smith  fDanufaeturing  Co. 

- - -TRY  THEM  AND  BE  CONVINCED _ _ 


SHEY  make  the  only  DRYER  that  will  dry  when  it  is  put  up  and  ready  to  go 
to  work,  and  does  not  have  to  be  fixed  up,  patched  up  and  made  over.  We 
dry  more  brick  to  a  pound  of  coal  than  any  other  DRYER  in  the  world.  Every 
day  a  business  day,  no  time  is  lost,  and  every  DRYER  pays  for  itself  every  year. 

Full  working  plans  furnished  with  every  order,  and  we  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  plant  whenever  desired. 

~~  OUR  GUARANTEE  IS  ABSOLUTE,  NO  WORK  NO  PAY.— 

t^~Write  us  for  plans  and  information. 


THE  HUYETT  &  SMITH 


CHIGAGO,  31  So.  Canal  St. 
NEW  YORK,  107  Liiberty  St. 
BOSTON*  48  Union  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  99  First  five. 


MFG.  CO., 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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N.  M.  KTJENY , 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&,  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making;  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^ErSend  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


R.  B.  SMITH, 

Pnaetieal 

CLOT  TESTEB, 

206  Dearborn  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 

TO  BRICKM  AKERS. 


Those  who  are  actually  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  brick,  and  having  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  clay,  and 
desire  to  know  the  possibilities  of 
same,  with  different  mixtures  for  a 
test  as  to  colors,  etc.,  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way,  would  say  I  am 
prepared  to  make  such  practical  tests 
by  the  plastic-dry  or  semi-dry  process. 

Courteously, 


R.  B.  SMITH. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Finest  of  the  Season. 

GBflNB  ANNUAL  EXCURSION 


— TO — 


$6 - TORONTO, - $6 

$10— THOUSAND  ISLANDS, --$10 

Thursday,  Aug.  11, 

— VIA — 

C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R- 

— BY  WAY  OF — 

=detroit= 

— AND — 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

OSUflL  SIDE  TRIPS  TO  PUT-IN-BfIY. 

The  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  have  made  the  Niagara 
Falls  excursions  a  specialty  of  the  Summer  season, 
affording  thousands  an  opportunity  of  spending 
a  pleasant  vacation  at  a  nominal  expense,  as  all 
those  can  testify  who  have  patronized  us  in  former 
years.  No  expense  or  effort  is  spared  to  make 
these  excursions  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  that  go. 

Arrangements  have  heen  made  at  the  Falls  for 
reduced  rates  at  the  hotels  and  places  of 

INTEREST  AND  AMUSEMENT. 


Make  your  arrangements  for  SLEEPING 
and  CHAIR  CAR  SPACE  immediately. 

The  entire  train  of  Baggage  Car,  Smoker,  Ladies’ 
Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  will  run  through 
to  Niagara  Falls  without  change. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  Gen’l  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Inb. 


GRAND  EXCURSION 


TO 


VIA 


BI6  FOfIR  RWIffl 

Lake  Shore  &  New  York  Central  Rys. 

Tuesday,  July  26th,  1892. 
Only  $5.00  Round  Trip 

From  Indianapolis. 


Only  $1  more  to  Toronto,  only  $5 
more  to  Thousand  Islands. 


Correspondingly  low  rates 

To  PUT-IN-BHY  and 

LAKE  CHHUTflUOUfl. 


This  will  be  one  of  the  grandest,  best 
and  cheapest  excursions  ever  run,  and  will 
be  handled  on  special  trains  of  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  and 
elegant  coaches,  through  to  Niagara  Falls 
without  change. 

DON’T  MISS  IT! 

Quick  Time.  Low  Rates-  Early 
arrival  at  the  Falls. 


Make  your  arrangements  in  advance  to 
go  via  the 

BIG  ZUOTTIR,  ROUTE. 


For  full  information  call  on 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P., 

Big  Four  Route,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TH  E  accom¬ 
panying  cut 
shows  the 
principle  of  my 
sifting  Coal 
Grate.  This 
Grate  can  he  operated  to  sift  the  clinkers  and  stir 
up  the  coal  without  being  exposed  to  the  heat  and 
may  be  attached  to  any  kiln. 

For  prices  and  further  information  address 

B.  C.  WICKERS,  ■  Lebanon,  Ind. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


The  clay-worker 
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No.  10  New  Upright  Tile  Machine. 

Our  New  Upright  Tile  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  tile  up  to  18 
inches,  is  intended  to  be  used  in  factories  \vhere  parties  have  machines  for 
making  small  sizes.  We  are  able  to  build  it  at  such  a  price  that  anyone 
having  a  demand  for  large  tile  can  afford  to  bup  one.  fi@“Write  for  prices. 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  GO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 
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T  I  I  E)  C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  E:  R. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— a  good  soft  clay  Brick  Machine,  as 
good  as  new.  This  a  is  rare  chance  to  get  a 
first-class  machine  cheap.  For  fnll  particulars 
Address,  R.  E.  Tired,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5.  tf.  d’. 

FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  m  tile  factory 
now  operated  hy  us  at  Bloomington,  111.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

5  tf  <j  Bloomington,  Ill. 

A  BARG  AIN  for  tile  makers.  I  have  a  good  tile 
mill  (a  new  Departure)  that  I  will  sell  cheap, 
as  I  am  going  out  of  tile  business.  Makes  from  4 
to  18  inch  tile,  inclusive  dies  and  all  in  first-class 
order — practi cally  a  new  machine.  Address, 

r  Quit,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

2.  tf.  (L _ _ _ 

'P  i  MacSinzie  Brick  Machine,  $150. 

1  Brewer-Sword  Brick  Machine,  $175. 

2  Tempering  Wheels  complete,  $100. 

All  in  good  working  order. 

6  Ryan  Brick  Co., 

5  3  a.  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich. 


WANTED.  A  party  with  capital  to  take  a  yard 
thoroughly  equipped,  splendidly  located, 
and  adjacent  to  a  good  market,  to  run  “on  shares 
with  the  owner,  or  will  sell  out  at  sacrifice.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  capital  only  needed  to  make  a  great 
success.  Address,  P.  B.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

4.  tf.  b.  d. 


....  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  •  •  - 


OYER 


.  > v '  *— 1  'll,. 


^1.1. 

PVL50METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NEW  YORK. 

(COPYRIGHTED  I891J  • 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PI1'8- 

STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES  f 

i2  to  ioo  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  l  Firebox  BOILERS  2^d3si£ 

8®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CfffiHDLER  A  TflYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Iflfl. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  . 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
i  “  (horse  “  )  ;;  ;;  ; 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power) 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  T  T  ,T 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J,  Yotaw, 

8  tf  d  Decatur,  ill 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in-x4%in.x2%im 
Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-I6  in.x2  and  7-16-m. 
Fourteen  9in.x4>£in.x2%in. 

All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-m.  partitions. 
These  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf  <j.  Wellington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.  CHEAP.  Fifty  thousand  brick 
pallets.  Good  as  new.  Size  five  inches  high, 
ten  inches  wide  and  thirty-three  inches  long, 
covered  with  slats  one-half  inch  apart.  Will  sell 

all  or  P^RIFIED  pAVING  &  press  Brick  Co., 

6  ^  Lincoln,  Neh. 

WANTED.  Parties  who  intend  building  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns,  to  write  for  particulars  of 
the  up  and  down  draft  Continuous  Gas  Kiln— Its 
gas  made  in  kiln,  patented  in  ^  Radford 

6.  2.  d.  Chicago,  Ill.,  Gen’l  Delivery. 


FOR  SALE— One  Quaker  Brick  Machine  and 
Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pug  Mill;  all  in  good 
working  order;  all  working  parts  of  brick  ma¬ 
chine  replaced  and  made  new  this  spring;  guaran¬ 
teed  to  he  in  No.  1  working  order;  will  be  sold 
cheap.  P,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

6. 1 .  d.  _ _ _ 

A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  CLAYWORKERS.  I 

have  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  kind 
of  clay  at  Bluff  Springs,  39  miles  north  of  Pensacot 
la,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad,  and  near  the  Escam¬ 
bia  River,  transportation  hy  rail  and  water.  1 
make  all  kinds  of  brick  here,  of  the  very  bes- 
quality,  and  the  clay  is  suitable  for  best  grades  of 
pottery.  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  land,  wood 
and  town  lots,  and  desire  to  interest  a  respectable 
party,  with  capital,  to  join  me  in  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  valuable  property,  and  tn  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  clay  goods.  For  climate, 
health  and  country,  this  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Address, 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr., 

4.  tf.  d.  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


CIiRV  POOPING  TIIiB. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbsf  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  iu  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  prtch  arul 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

iiaS  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


is  a 

CAPACITY  : 

3500  to  5000 

GHLtliOMS  « 

M  PER  HOUR. 


THE  ONLY  PUMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 

Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud, 

Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking  the  PuuiP* 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  hut 
rocks. 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 

Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162  Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 


The  C  iv  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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niXON’SfiRAPHITE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINCLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  10  to  15  years. 
It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  Circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED— To  sell  a  Henry  Martin  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  cheap  for  cash.  Nearly  new  In 
perfect  order.  Address, 

A.  D.  Shotwell  &  Co., 

'•  1-  d-  Manchester,  Va. 


WANTED— A  man  of  experience  competent  to 
superintend  a  lire  brick  plant.  References 
required  concerning  ability  and  habits.  State 
salary  expected.  Address,  Refractory, 

7-  4.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Patent  Curved 

Espocially  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or  TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me¬ 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


Slat  v  Conveyor 

Tlie  slats  overlap 
eacl)  oilier  and  at 
discharge  end 
form  a  practically 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  to  which  a 
scraper  cap  tie  applied  to  remove 
all  clay  sticking. 

MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Ch  icago. 


WANTED  —  A  situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  works.  Sober,  industrious  and  com¬ 
petent.  Good  reference  as  to  experience  and 
ability.  Address,  John  B.  Davis, 

7-  1-  c.  Harrisville.  Utah. 


WANTED— Situation  by  a  practical  terra  cotta 
and  rooting  tile  worker.  Can  make  all  pat¬ 
terns  made  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  and  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  the  glazing  of  roofing  tile, 
etc.  Address,  Tile, 

7-  1-  c-  -  Care  Clay-Worker. 


vuciw  /  remiuiu  oun  iviua  rsriCK 
Jl  Machine,  with  shafting,  pulleys,  elevators, 
all  complete.  Practically  as  good  as  new.  Only 
used  three  months.  Also,  one  Eureka  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine,  and  one  40  horse  power  engine. 

G.  O.  Robinson, 

6.  2. 125  p.  Beilaire,  Ohio. 


FCR  SALE— Brick  Works,  with  established  cash 
trade,  and  demand  greater  than  the  supply. 
Factory  well  located  on  two  railroads  and  runs  the 
year  round.  Have  an  inexhaustable  supply  of 
Clay.  Shale  and  Fire  Clay.  The  opportunity  of  a 
life  time  to  the  right  party.  Address,  Box  14 
7- 1*  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  Yard,  Machinery  and  build¬ 
ings,  all  new,  Boyd  Machine,  capacity  20,000 
daily.  Good  location  and  finest  clay  and  shale  in 
the  State.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling.  Will 
sell  cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Works  in  first-class 
repair  and  enjoying  a  large  trade. 

The  Challenge  Brick  Co., 

7-  !•  d.  McKeesport,  Pa. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  —  One  Jonathan  Creager’s 
Sons  Grand  Automatic  (latest  improvements) 
steam  power  Brick  Machine.  One  Jonathan 
Creager’s  Sons  extra  heavy  geared  Pug  Mill.  Also 
one  Buck’s  Sander— all  in  perfect  order.  Have 
been  operated  barely  five  months.  3  dozen  molds 
and  10,000  Pallets.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 

Address,  Mobile  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

7-  1-  d.  JMobile,  Ala. 


mO  INVESTORS— FOR  SALE-A  Brick  Plant 
X  near  a  large  Southern  city,  capacity  75,000  a 
day,  using  Dry  Press  and  Stitt  Mud  Machines 
Ready  sale  in  two  states  for  all  the  out-put.  No 
accumulation  of  manufactured  product  since  the 
plant  was  started.  Working  now  convict  labor  at 
a  cost  of  80  cents  and  more  a  day.  Wood  costs 
11.50  a  cord  delivered  at  kiln.  Coal,  $3.45  a  ton. 
Plant  built  new  about  eight  months.  350  acres  of 
good  clay.  Good  buildings  for  all  employes,  and 
yard  fully  equipped  and  running.  Reason  for 
selling  owners  have  other  business  which  demand 
all  of  their  time  and  attention.  Full  information 
given,  and  inspection  invited.  Address, 

7.  1.  d.  “Brick,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED,  Position  by  temperate  man  of  38 
years  to  superintend  first-class  brick  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  the  erection  of  same  from  plans,  or 
would  travel  for  machinery  house.  Understands 
making  brick  by  machinery  and  artificial  dryers 
and  burning.  Address, 

4.  1.  c.  Will,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


» 


W.  WAPLINGTON, 

Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


GILBERT  &  BARKER  MEG.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springficlcl,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — The  undersigned 
offers  for  sale  or  exchange  the  property 
known  as  the  Wapella  Tile  &  Brick  Company.  The 
plant  consists  of  thirty  acres  of  land  on  which  are 
four  tenant  houses,  one  barn,  one  office  besides 
the  tile  factory  proper,  which  consists  of  one  main 
building  40x206  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  ell 
20x60,  and  an  engine  room  20x40.  The  engine  is 
almost  new,  and  is  of  the  best  make  (Rices  auto¬ 
matic).  The  boiler  is  of  steel,  and  nearly  new. 
There  are  four  down-draft  tile  kilns  and  all  nec¬ 
essary  tools  and  machinery  for  making  tile  and 
brick.  Reasons  for  selling  is  other  business  re¬ 
quires  my  attention.  There  is  a  good  home  de¬ 
mand  for  tile  and  brick,  which  will  be  largely 
increased  the  coming  season.  To  the  right  man 
this  is  a  good  chance.  For  further  particulars  call 
on  or  address.  W.  R.  Carle,  Wapella,  Ind 

Possession  given  at  once,  if  desired. 

7.  2.  d. 


5$ 


THE  CLAY  =  WORKfe^. 


If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 
BUFF,  MOTTEED,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  -write  to  the  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg. ,  W  ASHIN GTON ,  D .C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &  302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

^  406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking:  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAITD-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(IjOTTXD’S  PA.TEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  "Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Starts  at  any 


time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BEST  and  CGOST  LUXURIOUS. 

With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines,  as  a  spring 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon. 

Catalogue  oil  application. 

Goumully  St  Jeffeuy  JVHcj-  Co., 

221-229  F-  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Branches:  New  York. ..Boston  ..Washington. 


'The  Clay=  w  orker 


KILN  PLHNS  I  Cincinnati 


Full  detailed  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 

CENTRAL-FLUE,  ROUND,  DOWN-DRAUGHT  KILN, 

THE  BEST  KILN  FOR  GENERAL  BURNING  IN  USE 

These  plans  are  being  sent  to  brickmakers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
If  you  intend  to  build  kilns,  address 

P.  HRNOLD,  SOFT,  DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

]  \fenrion  the  Clay- Worker.]  CA.1TAL  iDOVER,  OHIO 


J.  H.  &  D.  LAKE 

manufacturers  of 

Fri  ction  Clutch 

PULLEYS 

and  CUT-OFF 


COUPLINGS. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y./ 

Simplest,  / 
and  Best# 
Cl  atoll  l*ulloy 

made.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy 
stopping  and 
achines  easily^ 
ly  without  jar, 


tfc  WILLITS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


SUPPLIES. 

Special  bargains  in  second-hand  wheels. 

70  N.  Penn.  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


JEFFREY  BELTING, 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


ALSO 


JIIaHeaDle,  Steel,  Cable,  and  Special  cpaips, 


-DESIGNED  FOR  : 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


-FOR  HANDLING- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR 


Reduced  Price  List. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 

Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St.  )  r>-  -t  v 

New  York  Branch :  15  Cortland  Street,  }  UOlUrnbUS ,  O. 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAITS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

Kaln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

the  CROWN  EIRE  CLAY  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ulrlfieil.  Sail  Glazed  sewer  Pipe, 

FIRE  BRICK,  FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS,  VASES, GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


<3. 


629 
SIXTH  ST. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.SZ 


ttS^Egrpn 


I^ckmer&pd# 


°0UBLE STRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 

W,TM  c 

an^oveo  Sockets 
D'n  2  i  foot  lengths 
Si  .  a°e  only  by  r 
^CFMER8f 


H.C.  CHANDLER ' 


poj  _ 

9  /(jJiDIWTOMS.Ijfel 
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Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  jjRlCK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 


AND 


STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLISON,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


ThG  “HJHX”  BRICK  Mrchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

OHIO  MACHINE  CO., 

0X3110.,^ 

Under  the  very  I.ATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT  MIIRRAY  PATENT. 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Camp  &  Sons  wrote  March 
4th  1892  :  “Ship  us  two  more  trucks  at 
once.  W  e  are  very  well  pleased  with  them.” 

From  Kennedale  Brick  Works,  Ivennedale, 
Tex.,  who  have  had  them  two  years :  “Ship 
us  two  trucks  at  once.  Better  send  one  by 
express  and  one  by  freight.” 

From  Lee  S.  Garrett,  Fulton,  Ky.:  “We 
used  two  of  your  Trucks  last  season  and  we 
find  that  they  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
things  to  handle  bricks  with  that  we  ever 
saw.” 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
let  aMck  that  is  very  superior  tor  Street  Paving  and  building  purpose?.  Their 

fera\rLVs^ 

iSvesUgation  as  K.  "heir  merits'  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  7vmCHINe  CO., 

MA.IT'UTA.OTVREKS. 

,  Middleport,  Ohio. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  ^ 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


■  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
iawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 


For  handling 
Cinders,  Ores,  c 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

pas^two^years.^ Htak^'about 9?™^? d^/fr^ou^d^pan  and  di/tr^utes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

B0RDEN,  fSEMiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Seed  for  illustrated  «talogue.  48  &  60  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Clay- worker 
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Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 

/^OFyzOy^TAL  ANDVEf^TICAL  PUMPS. 

Jtesr<De5Kjr\  8(  Workmanship. 

ces  Reduced  Jfentf/br  Catalogue. 


BUFF  BRICK  CLAY. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  lor  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnishe 

on  application. 

IDalljr  0-u.tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  gio  Market  St.  Factories:  { flowttand  IfeXaS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2Sizes opdie-  Machines' 
pugmills,  Represses/ 
Stone-Extra  cting(lay(r  us  hers, 
Elevators,  Barrows.Trucks, 

. engines  and  Boilers, . 

Co/v\pleteBf(ici\ort  i  OUTf  ITS 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


World  s  Fair  Exhibitors 

ATTENTION. 


ourmg  the  World’s  CoI„mi,Ta,,^X|,„sT«o„  ? 

JX®  °a 2  save  you  money.  Unexceptional  references 
Write  for  pamphlet  and  particulars.  relerences- 


CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  COMPANV, 

601,  602,  505  Home  Insurance  Bldg..  Chicago. 


ANALYSIS  AND  DEAIONSTRATIOHS  OF  CLAYS 
NAB  TBEIB  jllANAFBCTUBED  PBO- 
BOCTS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities, 
specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 


i '  vacuities  for  clemonstrat- 
5*  ^ r  ..V1  V  of  sl»aies,  and  effici- 
ene>  of  ttieir  products,  such  as 

w^rhrsS,’ct§rifc.PlPe’  W,n;‘mental 


— «r  wuoi/auu^  increasing 

patronage*  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora¬ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quoi.e  the 
following  very  reasonable  prices  for  cash 

Ordinary  analysis . $  2.50  per  element  ordered 

Complete  clay  analysis..  10.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples....  .  25.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 
with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample 
Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

For  analysis  I  need  8  ounces  of  material; 
for  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records— open  to  any¬ 
body — shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re¬ 
ported  between  July  1,  1891,  and  April  1, 
189J.  Further  comment  unnecessary. 
REFERENCES. 

Am  Plate  Glass  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

w.  C.  DePauw  Co .  Andprsnn  Tnd 

Npw  !many  Woolen  Mill . New  Albany!  Ind.' 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works . New  Albany,  Ind! 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feel  safe  to  state  can  mention 
^client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 


All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

r„  J-  F-  ELSOM, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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THE  c  L  a  Y- WORKER- 


rtiG  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  nre 
clavs  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  me  Wheels 
Hat  are  tlte 
test  foi  BRICK 
am  TILE 
TRUCKS  m 
BRRROWS. 

WTRepair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  h.ye  “The  Arnold 

Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, _  „  „ 

_ — -v  *  nmr/w  r*  w  w ¥-¥ ¥' ¥'.¥ .  co. .  New  London,  O# 


MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Sole  Agents  for 


THE 


Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  iOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 
7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 
8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
ear  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

@lllllllirai!l!lllllll!l!lll!»>lll>m 

I 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  •  OHIO. 


©  3.  1«£ACHI2TE 


©  IS.  H-A.iT3D  MOULD. 


3  :s,  IMIOUTX-HD. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


pedal  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha^e  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  for  a 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  ol  the  very  best 

quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


/ 


The;  C  l,  a  y-  worker- 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


Sam’l  P.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 


Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 


Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 

Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 


-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

®®"Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True." 


P.  H.  Kells,  tha  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  ciay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880 ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufacture  C  rushers 
Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect  edges  and  corners 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2)4  up  to  10  inches. 

For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


P^RKHILL,  OITTARIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ot  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  <6  CRESCENT  ROUTL 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 
OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  part  of  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL, IRON, TIMBER, FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 
_ Yellow  Pine  for  sale  cb  eap . 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.  ; 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Ft. Payne,  Attaila,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  New  Orleans, 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 


Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  he  sent'  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  G.  Edwards,  G^jh^v^Agv 

q  &  c  Route,  Cincinnati,  o. 


Mention  the  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing:  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

m  CINCINNATI 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 


H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


***-  .r- — 


MONON  ROUTE 

_ /a 


^pYIouisviiLE.NiwAiBAHYS  Chicago  Ry.(.(9- 

™E  SHORT  LINE  T0 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  Rfit)  riOHTJltUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2fi  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Heads  the  Procession ! 


We  are  the  people  you  must  see  if  you  wish  the 
best  kiln  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 
extant.  ,  , 

We  do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  of  the 
kiln,  which  is  patented. 

We  think  we  have  the  best  system  in  use.  Our 
customers  think  so  too. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  then  you 

WILL  ALSO  AGREE  WITH  US. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  yesterday 
may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  We  have  progressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  but  hope 
to  shortly. 

We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  system  aud  adopt  it.  We  also  know 

THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Png  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROYED  PUG  MILL. 


The  attention  of  brickmak- 
srs  and  clavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEYENSON  &  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 
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FIRE  BRICK 


Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTUKED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Soutlteri)  Fire  BricR  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

HMRfl  FALLS  EXCURSION. 

Thursday,  July  28,  1892. 

- VIA  THE - 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  fi.  R. 

‘‘JiATURAIi  GAS  ROUTE.” 


On  Thursday,  July  28,  1892,  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  will  run  their  popu¬ 
lar  annual  excursion  to  Cleveland,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Lake,  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  at 
following  very  low  rates,  viz.: 


Peoria  .  .  .  $7.50 
Bloomington  .  7.00 
LaFayette  .  .6.00 

Michigan  City  .  6.00 
Indianapolis  .  5.00 
Tipton  .  .  .  5.00 

Lima  ....  4.00 


Ft.  Wayne 
Muncie  .  .  . 
Connersville  . 
Rushville  .  . 
New  Castle 
Cambridge  City 
Fremont  .  . 


Sandusky,  $4.00. 


$5.00 
5.00 
5  00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 


With  corresponding  reductions  from  in¬ 
termediate  points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  purchasers 
of  these  tickets  will  be  given  privilege  of 
special  excursion  side  trips  to  Lewiston- 
on-the-Lake,  including  a  steambeat  ride 
on  Lake  Ontario,  for  25  cents.  To  Toronto 
and  return  by  Lake  from  Lewiston,  $1.00; 
to  Thousand  Islands,  $5.00.  Tickets  for 
the  above  side  trips  can  be  had  when  pur¬ 
chasing  Niagara  Falls  ticket,  or  at  any 
time  on  train. 

Besides  the  above  privileges,  with  that  of 
spending  Sunday  at  the  Falls,  we  will 
furnish  all  those  who  desire  a  side  trip 
from  Brocton  Junction  to  Chautauqua 
Lake  and  return  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Ticks  of  admission  to  places  of  special 
interest  at  or  near  Niagara  Falls,  but  out¬ 
side  the  reservation,  including  toll  over 
the  International  Bridge  to  the  Canadian 
side,  elevators  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
Whirlpool  Rapids  an  the  Canadian  side, 
will  be  offered  on  train  at  a  reduction 
from  prices  charged  after  reaching  the 
Falls. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  excursion 
train  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  7:00  a.  m. 
Friday,  July  29,  1892,  and  will  leave  the 
Falls  returning  Sunday  morning,  July  31, 
at  6  o’clock,  stopping  at  Cleveland  Sunday 
afternoon,  giving  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  magnificent  monument  of  the  late 
President  Garfield,  and  many  other  inter¬ 
esting  points. 

Tickets  will  be  good,  however,  to  return 
on  regular  trains  leaving  the  Falls  Satur¬ 
day,  July  30,  for  those  not  desiring  to 
remain  over.  Tickets  will  also  be  good 
returning  on  all  regular  trains  up  to  and 
including  Tuesday,  August  2,  D92.  Se¬ 
cure  your  tickets,  also  Chair  and  Sleeping 
Car  Accommodations,  early.  Those  de¬ 
siring  can  secure  accommodations  in 
these  cars  while  at  the  Falls.  For  further 
information  call  on  any  agent  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  R.  R.,  or  address 
C.  F.  DALY, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

U'  S-  Patent,  May  17 ,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Conti  auous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln ; 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick.  No  waste  or  loss  of 
brick  in  burning.  Most  even  burning  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  com¬ 
parison  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke 

& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A1 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
in  color  and  hardness. 


If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  ready  to  furnish  plans  for  new  plants  and  to 
assist  arranging  the  same. 

Inglewood,  Cal.  MAX.  A.  Til.  BOEHNCKE,  I*.  O.  Centiuela,  Cal. 


EAGLE  BEIGE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BERJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalla,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


'JT  II  EC  OLAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


Write  tor  Catalogue. 


■  m  B  m  ■  ■ — —  m. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  makes 
a  full  line  of  Brick  and  Pottery  Machinery! 
Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Presses,  Pumps, 
Crushers,  Brick  Machinery,  Shafting,  Etc. 
Estimates  furnished  for  complete  outfits. 

THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton.  O 


it  r>  a/tdv  CHAIN  BELT1NG 

E.  II.  L.  lVlD  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pomer 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

practical  brickmakcr. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

A  SGHEW  ELEVATOR  FOE  ELEVATING  GLRT. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 

worker  should  have.  „  ,  , 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders 

Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tils  Machins  Co., 

-  -  nvECSzio-^nsr. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 
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STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


W 


WILES 


Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

.  These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Fnisl  Dig  Pan  Cinsneis. 

.-^=sa-  8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


COMPLETE 

FROST  ERGIRE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


- MANUFACTURER  OF- 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  :*4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  'Temper 
injf  Machinery,  anti  all  kinds  of  Brlckmakers’  Tools. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

•os.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  81, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA • 
#^*Send  Ibr  Circular  end  Priee-IJgt. 


unufnunu  .  n:  : ,  .. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  ifir-Mention  The  Clay  Works® 


6t> 


'THE  C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  L  R. 


PflUlflQ  8  /lyipll^iPR  EjmijIEERIflQ 


A  Monthly  Journal  Devoted  to  Street  and  Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage,  Water  Works  Construction,  Bridge 
Building,  Street  Lighting,  and  All  Matters  Pertaining  to  Municipal  Engineering. 


Tlie  only  Publication  in  the  United  States  Devoted  Exclusively  to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a  Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and 
increasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs  that  the  intelligent  Brickmaker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 


•••  Head  Paving  and  municipal  Engineering 

And  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands  of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


William  Fortune,  Editor.  William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

BSTFor  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 


Bcoz  1410,  Zanesv 


Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


.  o. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

'Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kilit  Doors, 
Grate  Dars, 
T  Rails  and 
Iron  ripe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  C0„ 

Cleveland.  O. 
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H  WORD  WITH 


If  you  are  looking  over  the  ads.  in  this  book  because  you  need  a 
brick  machine,  bear  in  mind  that  “Talk”  is  cheap,  that  what  looks  well 
on  paper  don’t  always  “pan  out”  in  the  reality.  We  earnestly  ask  you 
to  ascertain  what  machine  on  the  market  to-day  has  made  the  most 
money  for  its  owner ;  that  enjoys  the  best  reputation  ;  that  makes  the 
best  brick  and  is  most  desirable  in  every  way;  you  will  find  that  machine- 
is  the  “Grand  Automatic,”  and  all  information  regarding  it,  together  with 
Disintegrators  and  Complete  Brick  Plants,  will  be  furnished  by 


JonBtpij  Creager’jS  $ong, 


127  W.  SECOND  STREET, 


Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


Tlxe  6T.  X.  L.”  Brick  IN/tackine. 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 

Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes :  * 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially- Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 

NEW  YORK, 


CROTON-ON-HIIDSON , 


THE)  C  L-  A  Y  =  W  ORKER 


The  °^u®“r^yCV"ee 

Runs  m  for  St?eSgth  and  Traction  Power 

_ _ _ iSxS>iS>:SxSxS>iS> 


Office  of  Fort  3cott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 


712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago :  ,  ,  snpakine  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 

Gentlemen :-I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  Pl®“UM >  in nsPe^1g|°Ias  |re  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 

from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  woris  last  -  ^  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 

quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  oe  ,  out  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  nav 


MAIN  BELTING  CO 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, _ 


solie  mniiupncTUi^Et^s, 

248  Randolph  St.»  CflICRGO,  ILtl1- 


We  alcueys  Prove  It  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


the  End. 


BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands’;  in  use  from’Omaha  to^New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  W e  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

R0BIN30N  4  BURP, 


dAa,2aQ.pa,ig:rL. 


Ills. 
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Horizontal  and  Upright  Brick  Machines. 


They  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used.  For  particulars 
and  prices,  address 


Wl  LLIAM  HILTON. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE,  DUNKIRK,  INL  V. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1  %  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (|  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street 
MARION,  ■  -  -  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-K  YD 


70  the  clay=  w  o  kkeR' 

STEAM  ENGINES. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND  SUBSTANTIAL. 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 

THomfls  CRt^imsi’s  soHs, 


Machinery  in  stock : 

40  Engines ;  cylinder  3-in.  to  26-in.  diameter. 
40  Tubular  2-Flue  Portable  Boilers. 

4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


Hoosier  Brick 


Tile  Machines 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power,  Pug  Mills,  Clay 
Crusherss  and  Disintegrators. 

WE  HATE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIEE  MACHINE  FOR  EARGE  TIEE. 

IpIPFor  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker,] 


IE3TT 


8  to  200  Horse-Power. 
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BaRPJIfJS  v  fllrti  •:•  KlfJDg  •>  0F  CItflY  *  WflRE  •<=§*► 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
halt  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  tire  is  changed  from  a  Dowy 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  tire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  t lie  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  lop  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

this  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 

T  .  .  and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 

It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  vard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 

_  300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 

kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the^saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this^kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for'use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


-  W  O  R  K  R  K  . 
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Hc«»y  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Beanngs  protected  from  d.rt 


Our  Olay  Pulveriser  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  lor  ■f“^c*¥j”f.S°^an«?thu“MHiSgS“SitureS  tomakeoflreMlaaj  Sick 

iiRh  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  lo  g  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

°  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  HELL  CO-  Electrical  Ex.  Bidg.  136  Libert,  St.,  N.  V. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  "Write  for  circulars. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K1  E  R. 
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Look  to  tlie  BSa^st 


Boston  Fire  Proofing  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


166  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  room  31. 


June  22 


David  melntosh. 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 


Gentlemen: — 

Replying  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  8th  in  regard  to  machines,  we 
are  not  in  need  of  any  more  at  present.  We  have  already  purchased  of  you 
at  different  times,  in  the  past  six  years,  one  Little  Wonder,  one  No.  3 
Pug  Mill,  one  Big  Wonder,  one  No.  2  Pug  Mill,  one  No.  3  Crusher-  All  are 
in  operation  to-day,  (except  the  No.  3  Crusher  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  water,  when  we  were  burnt  out  in  August,  1890,)  for  the  manufacture  of 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber,  out  of,  as  you  know,  very  refractory  clay,  containing 
a  large  number  of  stone. 

We  have  produced  with  the  Little  Wonder  Machine  6200  4in . x8in . xl2in . 
block  per  day  of  10  hours.  This  and  a  number  of  machines  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  expresses  what  we  think  of  your  machinery. 


Yours  Respectfully, 


(Signed. ) 


gMF“Place  your  order  with  us  and  you  will  never  regret  it,  but  continue  to  be 
our  patrons. 


FRANKFORT,  IN£> 


See  ad.  on  page  101. 


loved  Down-Draft  Kiln. 
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MORRISON’S 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 


common  bricks. 

*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  * 


SUCCESSFUL. 


DURABLE. 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

- and  none  damaged. _ 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

®  *  THE  *  ONLY  &  KILN  *  ® 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


Box  335. 


0-E3035<3-I^u, 
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THE;  CLAY  -  w  ORKER. 


"THE  KIL.N  OF  THE  PERIOD." 


(SEBCOMBE’S  PATENT.) 


FOR  BURNING  BRICKS,  ETC.,  LIME  &  CEMENT, 


PLAN  at  A  And  B. 


hdvhnthces 

1.  — Easy  and  Cheap  to  Build,  Staple  to  Work,  and  will  last  a  Century.  No  Fire  Bars  to  burn  ^ 

repair.  No  expensive  Iron  Bands,  Clamps,  Stays,  or  Braces  required,  and  the  yearly  repairs  are  infinites, ma  . 

2.  _ Any  size  Kiln  can  be  erected,  to  burn  from  30,000  to  260,000  Bricks,  or  30  to  280  tons  of  Lime  or  Cement  per  week,  an 

it  will  work  Winter  and  Summer  alike.  ' 

3-Er:^ 

Slackened.  Chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  10  to  25  tons  each. 

4, -Bricks  or  other  material,  if  only  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  for  piling  are ^orowshly  ^11 

waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers,  thus  preventing  Goods  from  being  Stained  by  steam,  etc.,  and  reducing  Coal 

to  its  lowest  possible  limit.  . 

5.  _ Results  are  guaranteed  to  be  all  Hard  Bricks  or  other  materials  from  Top  to  Bottom,  and  Side  to  Side,  with  75  per  cen  .  o 

facing:  Brick,  and  absolutely  no  waste;  any  beat  required  can  be  obtained. 

6 _ ECONOMY  IN  FUEL  IS  ASSURED  BY  THEBE  BEING  PERFECT  COMBUSTION,  AND  NO  SMOKE  WHATEVER 

FROM  SHAFT,  EVEN  WHEN  FEEDING,  A  RESULT  CLAIMED  BY  NO  OTHER  KILN. 

,  w  of  Fuel  •  2  cwt  cheapest  Small  Coal  will  thoroughly  bum  1,000  Bricks  to  any  hardness  required  or  one  ton  of  Lime 

to-  «.  to  Is.  for  Coal,  and  6d.  for  Labor;  and,  if  of  any  convenience,  alternate  Chambers 

of  Bricks,  Lime,  etc.,  can  be  burned. 


FOR  V 


III.I,  PARTICULARS  please  APPI.V  TO 


SEHCOJVlBE,  osmn  & 

POOLE,  DORSET,  ENGLAND, 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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The  New  Anderson  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


me  Undersoil  Foundry  and  macDine  Words, 

RJilDHHSOH,  I H&- 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 

► 

Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


THE  IH1PR0VED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  mRDHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS.  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  machine  in  the  market 
makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  L,arge  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


ED.  H.  C  A  LLAW AY,  ** 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

_  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  piacqiqerq. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished. — CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 

particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


500 


"The;  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  e  . 


mar 5  in  a  nahe  ? 


SOMETIMES -NOTHING. 

Novices  often  consider  that  any  collection  of  mechanism  named 
t£  Brick  Machine”  will  prove  efficient. 

In  such  cases  the  lowest  priced  machinery  is  usually  selected,  and 
the  purchaser  has  ample  time  to  repent  his  errors  while  waiting  for 
repairs  or  for  machinery  that  will  do  the  work. 

WfMT’S  IN  A  NdHE  ? 

FREQUENTLY -A  GREAT  DEAL. 

The  name  of  an  article,  when  accompanied  by  that  of  its  manu¬ 
facturer,  means  much  to  the  initiated. 

It  is  then  an  index  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  based  upon  the 
past  experience  and  achievements  of  the  producer. 


PENFIELD  BRICK  MACHINEI 


has  the  name  of  BEING  FIRST-CLASS,  and  this  name  is  backed  by 
the  reputation  and  guarantee  of  the  makers, 

WHOSE  EXTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE  AND  MARKED  SUCCESS  IS  A  MATTER  OF 
AUTHENTIC  COTEMPORANEOUS  BRICK-MAKING  HISTORY. 

If  you  are  interested  in  clay-working  machinery  of  any  kind,  the  name  “PEN- 
FIELD”  means  something  to  your  interest. 

THERE  hB  SOMETHING  IN  IT. 

Investigate  by  addressing 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON 


WILLOUQflBT,  OHIO,  <J.  5.  A. 


WILLOUGHBY ,  OHIO ,  U.  S.  A. 
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Penfield 
&  Son 


Manufacture 
Dry  Pans  ; 

Wet  Pans ; 

Disintegrators  ; 

Crushers ; 

Pug  Mills;  Elevators; 

Clay  Cars  and 

Yard  Supplies  Generally. 


(Penfield  9  Ft.  Iron  Frame  Dry  Pan.  Weight,  33,000  Pounds.) 

A  POINT  WORTH  CONSIDERIN'^  ^ 1 

The  selection  of  clay  preparing  machinery  should  be  based  upon  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  clay  used. 

However,  whether  your  clay  requires  a  Disintegrator,  Roller  Ciushei,  Wet  or 
Dry  Pan  ;  or,  for  further  tempering,  a  Granulator,  Open  Top  or  Taper  Tub,  01  Up¬ 
right  Pug  Mill  we  can  supply  your  wants  with  goods  of  our  own  make. 

Other  manufacturers  do  not  enjoy  this  advantage,  and  you  will  act  wisely 

in  consulting  _us. 

Can  we  not  aid  you  in  selecting  your  outfit  ? 

We  aim  to  furnish  only  what  will  serve  you  best. 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

Address, 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


The  Clay-worker 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  ORKER. 


THE  “HEW  HflVEH”  HORIZONTRLi 

Steam-Pooler  Brisk  JWaehine. 


The  severe  tests  to  which  this  machine  has  been  subjected  during  the  past  three  years 
have  substantiated  every  claim  we  have  made  for  it.  We  feel  that  we  can  hones it  y 
claim  it  to  be  the  strongest  and  the  best  machine  for  making  sand  moulded  brick  on  the 
market  in  America.  It  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  strong,  high  grade  machine,  and  we  have  studied  to  make  it  reliable  rather  than 

o  h  p  cj  ry 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  perfecting  this  machine.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  part  being  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  careful  research  to  insure  liberal  an 
well  apportioned  use  of  material.  Such  improvements  have  been  made  froin  time  to 
time  as  experience  dictated.  All  moving  parts  are  strong  and  run  in  extra  long  babbitted 
journals  that  can  be  freely  oiled  and  the  wear  readily  renewed.  Being  complete  within 
itself  when  properly  located  on  a  good  foundation  it  cannot  settle  out  of  line. 

In  the  horizontal  tempering  shaft  we  have  the  only  true  method  of  tempering  clay 
economically.  Many  machines  and  plans  have  been  tried  .  for  working  clay  direct  from 
the  bank  without  the  soak  pit  process,  but  none  without  serious  defects  until  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pug  mill  was  introduced.  Thousands  of  these  pugs  have  been  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
upright  machines,  and  each,  of  course,  requiring  extra  driving  gear,  which  we  do  away 
with  by  making  the  whole  machine  horizontal.  The  result  is  a  very  simple  and  complete 
machine.  Open  at  the  top  the  entire  length,  the  man  who  attends  to  the  tempering  can 
see  the  exact  condition  of  the  clay  until  it  enters  the  press  and  can  have  no  excuse  for  not 
having  the  clay  evenly  tempered.  If,  however,  the  clay  should  get  too  stiff,  or  too  soft, 
the  temper  may  be  regulated  at  once,  and  thus  prevents  the  necessity  of  making  some 
hundreds  of  poor  brick  before  reaching  the  better  tempered  mud  It  is  better  and  tar 
cheaper  than  any  tempering  wheel  process. 

For  making  pallet  brick  the  “New  Haven”  has  no  equal  because  of  its  superior 
power.  To  prevent  damage  from  the  jarring  and  springing  liable  to  occur  in  handling 
after  the  brick  are  dumped  on  the  pallets  nearly  all  clays  require  working  m  a  stiffer  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  be  pressed  harder  than  when  the  brick  are  spread  on  an  open  yard  or  dry¬ 
ing  floor.  In  that  condition  the  clay  is  much  more  sluggish  and  requires  more  strength 
and  power  to  make  good  square  brick.  The  brick,  however,  when  rightly  made,  are 
superior  to  all  others.  The  advantage  of  the  pallet  system,  with  either  racks  or  artificial 

dryers,  are  many. 

For  more  information,  address 

THE  mcLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


A  co 


PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have,  for  the  past  30  years,  been  familiar  with  the 
merits  of  the  “Henry  Martin  Brick  Machines,”  and  they  are  now,  well  and  favorably  known. 

If  you  will  write  us  and  mention  any  special  machinery  you  may  need,  we  may  be  able  to  send  you  new  and  improved  plans. 

Let  us  make  an  estimate  for  you.  The  cost  may  be  less  than  you  imagine,  and  you  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  contract,  if 
our  price  is  not  satisfactory.  The  efficiency  of  the  “Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine”  and  the  Martin  Fire  Proof  Dryer  is  undoubted. 
Send  for  plans  and  catalogues. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


w 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 


WE  MAKE  THE 

LEADING  MACHINES 

For  Making  “SAND-MOULDED”  BRICK. 


m“m>w  mtaupp  »  Long  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
lltin  IJUillllJili  of  this  class.  Extremely  strong,  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

1  B  fill  J  J  A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 
illUlvilllvIli  principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 

Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka¬ 
ble  machine,  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick.  In  this 
machine  we’  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines.  Many  other  valuable  features.  Several  already  in  successful  operation. 

JUST  OUT:  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  $8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

The  W ellington  Machine  Co. , 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


| 


•  •  .  •  ■  V 


"The  Clay=  yv  orke 


r  . 


Tippi^  automatics  . 

►. 

A  V.  ~  ° _ _ j _ j  •  •  ,1  ® 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SflTISFACTIOH 


THE  HDVHHTH6ES  we  Have 
ill  our 

Patented  Special  Safein  Devices. 


I^TTf  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated- 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Brick  Machinery  and 
Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

JflJirUFACTUBEBS  op 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

- "TIFF IN,  ©HIO. 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 


KEEP  IT  IN  MIHD. 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 
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THE  CEAY-WORKER- 


Sheridan,  Ind.,  June  3°th>  1892. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  :-You  will  enter  our  order  for  another  outfit  of  our  fit  of  your  brick 
machinery,  to  be  shipped  at  once,  and  to  include  one  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine,  No.  3 

“A”  Disintegrator,  Mould  Sander,  30  feet  of  Elevator,  Moulds  and  Trucks. 

We  would  say  that  the  outfit  purchased  from  you  April,  1891,  has  been  in  successful 
operation  at  our  works  in  Sheridan,  Ind.,  for  over  one  year,  the  output  averaging  thirty 
thousand  good  square,  and  solid  brick  per  day,  our  clay  is  the  strongest,  toughest,  and  most 
difficult  to  manipulate  we  know  of  in  central  Indiana,  yet  this  machine  does  its  work  well 
without  any  apparent  evidence  of  wearing  or  weakening  in  any  of  its  parts,  in  fact  we 
have  no  suggestions  to  offer  in  construction  of  the  new  machine,  ordered  above,  the  result 
has  been  entirely  sat.sfactory  to  us,  and  our  product  to  our  customers,  in  fact  our  order- 


ing  the  second  machine  is  proof  of  what  we  state. 
Wishing  you  success,  we  are 

Yours  truly, 


J.  C.  ADAMS,  Pres. 


We  offer  the  above  as  proof  that  our  machinery  does  all  we  claim  for  it  and  that  it  is  without  a  doubt  the  Best  Sand 
Mould  Machine  on  the  Market. 

We  guarantee  all  machinery  to  do  as  claimed  for  it,  and  to  work  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  estimates  on  and  erect  complete  plants. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Yard  Supplies,  including  Trucks,  Barrows,  Moulds,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices. 

C.  <fc  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  **  “ 


It  lias  no  light, 
complicated  parts  to 
wear  or  break.  The 
Moulds  can  not 
catch  and  cause  de¬ 
lays.  It  does  not 
spill  or  waste  the 
sand.  Sold  under 
guarantee  to  do  as 
claimed  or  no  sale. 

-V  ■v'Vr  V  V  V  V 


Sands  the  Moulds 
better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  It 
never  gets  drunk  or 
strikes  for  more  pay. 
It  is  always  ready 
lor  work.  It  will 
save  from  75  cents 
to  $1.00  per  day. 


Are  made  in  twelve 
different  sizes,  ftav- 
ing  a  capacity  front 
15,000  to  105,000 
Brick  per  Day,  weigh¬ 
ing  front  o,ooo  to 

15,000  Pounds. 


The  Rolls  are 
made  from  the 
best  grades  of 
Cold  Blast  Iron 


AND  ARE  THOBOUGHLY 
CHILLED. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The;  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  .  y7 

THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 


Do  not  let  unscrup¬ 
ulous  Manufacturers 
sell  you  a  Machine 
which  is  represented 
just  as  good  as  the 
Potts — buy  a  Potts 
Disintegrator  and 
you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 


No.  4  “A.”  Capacity  60,000.  Made  to  drive  with  one  or  two  belts,  as  desired  by  purchasers. 


Paten  e«i  Februaryisth,  I889. 


H  E  C  L  A  V  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  • 


EMENS’  patent 


^focliott  Qituutululov  »ttt& 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  300,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  German,,  Austria. 

All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

a  o  tt  ototuc.  anH  Panada  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  o  e  "  th6  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 

great  wanic^ne  that  has  been  felt  since  the  mtroduct.on  of  stiflcUy  mac  ,  ^  ,  edl6nts  together,  all  brick  and  tile 

what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machmM  thoro  Jghly  ^  ^  ^  ^ d  when  used  waa  ]eft  ln  seams  by 

Hse^L^makhrg^he^ric^worsetharM^no^sand  were  employed^  B^the^ise^if  ^^gj^yj^g^h^iamination^in^the 

h^W^r  ^ patrous,  b/the  brtck  peeitug  off  in  Oakes  or  lam- 
mated  structu^  The  foliowing  are  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  o,  the  brick 

or  tile  machinery.  .  .  mtkniv  with  »nv  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  ev  y  y  dutnped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  san«’  ’’  the|rick  Machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran- 

carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  vo  t^  tb  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 

is  increased  from  »  to  100  per  cent,  oyer  the 

ordinary  aQ^g^nuiate^n^iUiniof  cl^i  ^n^iU^e^^cnndmr  ^n^miy^other^clayworking  machine  to  any 

5.  There  is  practicaliy  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  a  y 

capacity  desired.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  made  by  thls  procesB  are  eq„al  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


-REFERENCES.- 


„  _  n  a  xr  t  .  Pnntral  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  am  en,  ’’  Holton  Mich  •  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 

I^shrHbnois'pressId  McrCo.^A^.'^ck^Co^  WeoklerBrick'co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  IBs.,  and  num- 


erous  others. 


Adrress  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 


INOTSIKIEGrOIbT, 


■ 

mich. 


The  Clay=  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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HH'iiniiii/niDiiiiMDiiiiiiiiiin 


AND  THE 


\ 


PLYMOUTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  JVtodetm  machine  Built  fop  Strength  and  Capacity. 

It  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  pate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


>llcr  Delivery  Machines,  Capacities  25,000,  50,000  and  100,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


g^T^!~t<r~p-  FOB  CA.Ti!LljOGtJE. 


h.e  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co, 


Decatur,  Ill.,  II.  S.  A 


Anger  Machines  in  Sizes  toj.Snit  .the  Following  Capacities :  *0,000  to,  50,000 

Brick  Per  Day. 


Q  u  c  L  A  Y=  W  o  R  K  E  K. . 

The  Deeatur  header  CDfg.  Go., 

DECHTUR,  ILL-.,  U.  S.  K. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty. 
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THE  CLAY- WORKER. 


Of  all  the  re-pressedjbrick  used  in  the  TJ.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press.i 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 
PAVING  BLOCKS 
ROOFING  TILE 


J 


Caii  De 
made  on 
He  oqe 
press. 


Automatic  Feed  and 
IDeiivery. 


30,000  IDs.  pressure 


Raymond’s  Perfeetion  Brisk  Press. 


Raymond's  Hutomatie  Dumping  Car. 

Out*  Hutomatie  Dumping  Cat,  Port¬ 
able  Traek  and  Winding  Drum.  The 
most  eeonomieal  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  elay  knocun. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  pocuer 
re-presses  in  the  cuorld.  8  different 
styles. 


46We  Are  the  Peoule” 


Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Aeeept  no  substitute  fop  a  Raymond 
Pi»ess.  Thet»e  isn’t  any. 

^.u/.r^Y/nofiDOw, 


Raymond’s  CUrougbt  Iron  Tempering  Wheel  3 


d^^toust,  ohio. 


Soli  Contained  CUlnding  Drum. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  ork'ww. 
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Drhkes  Standard  JIThghihe  Works, 

O.  T.  Pbopbietob, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 


running 


B™*’  Jr-  &  C0-  *  i  Crusher  ;  ^tar' Brick 

man^f^mf^^y'^g^are^nfrir^gm^on^ur^jafent  and  wil^be^proswfuted!*1  INCLINED  shaft,  other  than  those 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  dav 
Surpassed  by  none.  F  y' 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.  ”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable.  6 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

^T,Sen«f0ri,CnCUltr.0fv0ur^R^IjAT0R’  ifc  iS  the  leader  in  Chicae°’  80  says  :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  <fe 
Bonner  Brick  Gok,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Punngton-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


(EW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 

The  prey-Sheekleu  Co., 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


fdanufaetui-ers  of  ClayoUoPkincj  maehinepy, 

Baeyt*as,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


Jffanufaetut<etfs  of  ClayouoFking  maebineiry, 

Bueypus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


[.Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  Frey-Sheckleb  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 


TESTIMONIAL*  LtETTEf* 


Canton,  Ohio,  August.SIst,  1891. 


„ .  N"r1L® MB! N •*  — S ix  months  ago  we  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  durability  of  your  iron  frame  Dry-Pan  when  subjected  to  the  sever 

h  ^  and  strain  necessary  in  crushing  large  pieces  of  shale  rock,  but  our  skepticism  has  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thin 
itrh.nt  °f adliy  Aad  *olidit^  We  are  pleased  with  its  work  on  account  of  its  large  screening  capacity:  we  Ian Sind more claVwit 
other  9  ft<  Dry-Pan  we  know  of.  We  like  the  independent  mullers,  each  revolving  on  its  own  shaft.  The  hollow  vertical^shaf 

Pan  are3so  maiHfoat 9  !°„  cert?'mty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  of  superiority  in  your  Drv 
1  an  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  mexperienoe  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more.  j  j  i 

Yours  very  truly,  Canton  Brick  Co. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 
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Will  Stand  more  RougH 


Ham 


Work 


iWill  Last  Twice  as  Long 


and 


Pulverize 


10 


Per  cent 


more  material  Tnan  Any  Ollier  Pan 


of 


Same 


Size 


THE)  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E)  R- 


9$ 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


SE1TID  FOIES,  COMPLETE  CATALOaTJE. 

See  our  Advertisemeis  on  first  cover  page. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


S  RN  IMPORTANT  FACT 
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Are  You  Daily  hlade  to  Feel  that  Your  Brick,  Machinery 

Does  Not  Fill  the  Bill? 


100 
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MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN- 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  acity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fidl  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUA  KER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata- 

_ _ logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small  sending  a 
ran  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  S 
'  Belting  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 

rallies,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
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THE  KOCH 

Ftileclloii  Hydraulic  Biict  Press 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 

This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft, 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran¬ 
ulation.  Brick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  Press. 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


THE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  AIJ.  KINDS  OF  CI.AV  WARES. 

This  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degree  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent. 
first  class  Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 


FRONT  VIEW. 


REAR  VIEW. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
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Boyd  Brisk 


HLWHYS  #■ 


2-Mold  Presses, 


<  < 


<< 


<< 


<< 


<  < 


<< 


<  > 


Capacity,  10,000  to  12,000  per  day. 

1  S,ooo  to  18,000  “  <; 

20,000  to  25,000  “ 
30,000  to  36,000  “ 
40,000  to  50,000  “ 


a 


u 


a 


u 


We  have  what  you  want.  Come  and  see  us.  Our  Works  are 
worth  visiting.  Our  Process  is  simple  and  perfect.  We  guarantee 
results. 

Notfilng  is  loo  good  for  our  Customers,  mat’s  our  motto. 

In  fitting  up  more  than  200  plants,  on  the  Dry  Process,  we  have 
learned  many  things.  Our  Customers  get  the  benefits  of  our  experience, 
without  money  and  without  price. 


CHISHOLM,  BOTH  &  WHITE, 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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u.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

Srong,  Simple  and  Durable. 


pUWiV  GORt^flrlTEED 


Double  Pressure 


Covered. by  the  following  patents 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  AUGUST  18, '1885. 

No.  375,660,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,  1889. 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 

.  ■>{  4 - a  ADDRESS  o - »  i<- - - 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


- -  — 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 
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INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  Works 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

•  »  ia  m  ^  • 


Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  JO  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  ofl-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers, 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines' 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brick,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes— 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  charges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 
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Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry, 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIEIRIMIS  LI] BEEAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent, ’Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  I  YES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  Clay-worker 


ill 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


SIMPSON 


patent^  PRESS' 


■  ■■ 


IjaiMMiriHi! 


r,,: 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  # 
#  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 


Fully  Guaranteed. 


NOTE  THIS  IS 


Waterous  Grip  Pulley 

Grips  always  motionless  when 
.  out  of  clutch. 


APPLY  TO 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  l.ouis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENGIRE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 
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THE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICE  PRESS- 


In  addition  to  the  stock  of  2, 3  and  4-Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
with  our  Presses  and  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 

A  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


jl.  0.  U/f?iti}ey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS!  PERFORATED  EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY  GRINDER 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE 


IT  IX 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  TRE  LEAST  COST 

Is  produced  by  Wm,  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


Fire 

Pavinn 


nmnir 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  ~X 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Somerset  &  Jotuisonliurg  Jllfg.  Co 


SOMERSET,  IVI RSS. 


Branch  Office 


713  Lewis  Blk., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


The  Cl  a  y-  w  orkek. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 

We  have  been  manufacturing'  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.  Milwaukee  Wis  Milwaukee  Brick  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
tt  n  nCf.1?t1ralC3tPrTessed  Brick  Co,  North  Baltimore,  O.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines 
H.  C.  (jillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Chicago  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  November  27,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season 
Yours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  December  5,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co,  North  Baltimore,  O  ,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours  Respectfully 
(Signed)  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO.  ’ 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 

Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOH  PBICES.  ,  TTT'H 

trouble^ErfinS^gour  (mstomm,8.ere  WG  have  mills  at  wor^>  we  a!  ways  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
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U/iiiiams’  ^yeloi^e  (day  pulverizers 


1  Little’s  Patent  Steal  Jacket, 


FOR  CI,AV  PULVERIZERS. 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams'  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last ;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  foi 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Patsni  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 

forms  the  Ete^tor  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  worked  directly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  \s  freieMe  to 
1 0  .  ,  wi  for  drvnress  brickmaking  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  clwke  the 

sr “isr’srs1 ce “  ***-«*«  -» ^ » <*« “  **  —  —  kn°ws  its  vaiue- 

Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings.  • 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 
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Write  to 


M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


2705  and  2707 


North  Broadway. 
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Wine  forks. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ill  SUES. 


FOR 


Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


£§F“When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  suppiying  a 
great  want-one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matt 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or 

inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits:  . 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

2  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3’  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 

ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand.  . 

4  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5!  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 

capacity  wQrk  sq  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


-REFERENCES. 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 
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Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only  brick  dryer  that  will 
dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late  improvements  which  we  have  added,  have 
improved  it  fully  50  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work  and  every  part  of  the 
car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties  : 

J.  B.  Legnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Legnard  &  Madden  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Utt  Bros.,  Springfield,  Ill,  stiff  mud  brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Utica,  Ill.,  fire  proofing. 

A  tt  „  ,  . ,  ,  Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  paving  brick 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick.  6  u 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fire  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

T>  ,  B  ..  .  .  Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  O.,  paving  brick 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick.  ’  ’  1  & 

Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Logan-Granite  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

rx  ,  TJ  .  ^  ,  _  Hugo  Becker,  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  paving  brick.  ° 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff- mud  brick. 

n  ,  .,  D  t>  •  i  ,  .,  ,r.  .  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Press  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Midi.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

Pittsburgh  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick  and  fire  proofing. 

Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

,  IT.  .  ,  ~  ,  W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  paving  brick. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Vis.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick, 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Glens  Falls  Terra  Cotta  &  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Kountz  Brothers,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 


ADDRESS 


© 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 


See  ads.  on  pages  120-204. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


Public 


Please  Take  Notice  of  the  Following; 


For  the  purpose  of  making  an  amicable  settlement  with  my  late 
partners,  Messrs.  Isaac  and  Max  Wolff,  I  have  this  day  sold  them  all 
my  right,  title  and  interest  in  all  the  Patents  heretofore  owned  by  Curran 
&  Wolff  for  BRICK  DRYERS,  including  the  CHIMNEY  Patents. 

(Signed)  JOHN  J.  CURRAN. 


Chicago,  III.,  June  22,  1892. 


Having  thus  control  of  the  best  patents 


for  Brick  Dryers,  which  includes  the  Chim¬ 


ney  or  Yapor  Stack,  we  give  notice  to  all 


them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


Works  :  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 


See  ads.  on  pages  119-204. 


infringers,  that  we  will  promptly  prosecute 


Vol.  XVIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1892. 


No.  2 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  GERMAN  BRICK 
ARCHITECTURE. 


NYTHING  which  may  be  done  to 
advance  the  cause  of  good  brick 
work  advances  the  interest  of  the  brick 


Hamburg  the  same  thing  is  to  be  noticed. 
In  Amsterdam  and  many  of  the  Holland 
cities  the  canals  are  lined  with  brick. 
These  people  are  thorough  in  their  con¬ 
structive  methods.  They  do  nothing 
of  which  they  are  not  certain.  With  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  kind  before  us,  we  |may 


raised  a  great  cry.  The  owner  was  great¬ 
ly  disturbed  and  those  people  who  take 
an  interest  in  everybody’s  business  were 
horrified.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
planation  and  time  to  convince  those  im¬ 
mediately  interested.  The  recent  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  rubble  walls  has 


maker.  We  find  in  the  Old  World 
certain  uses  for  brick  which  are  not  com¬ 
mon  with  us.  In  Havre,  France,  we 
find  sea  walls  laid  up  in  brick,  and  the 
foundations  of  many  of  the  heavier 
structures  made  with  that  material.  In 


THE  BOOKSELLERS  CASINO,  LEIPSIG,  GERMANY. 

know  that  the  ordinary  constructive  uses 
of  brick  may  be  enlarged.  A  few  years 
ago  the  writer  was  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  apartment  house. 

It  was  winter,  and  instead  of  making  his 
foundation  of  stone,  he  used  brick.  It 


emphasized  the  statement  that  founda¬ 
tions  made  with  good  hard  brick  laid 
with  ordinary  care  are  superior  to  stone 
foundations.  The  advantages  of  brick 
foundations  are  that  they  have  equal  so¬ 
lidity  throughout;  that  if  there  is  a  set- 
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tlement,  it  is  universal.  On  the  one 
hand  it  requires  great  skill  to  lay  up  a 
stone  wall  so  as  to  secure  a  fairly  good 
foundation ;  on  the  other,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  lay  up  a  brick  wall  so  that  it 
will  not  make  a  good  foundation.  Of 
course  there  are  extreme  cases  where  the 
outside  and  an  inside  wall  are  laid  up 
and  the  brick,  thrown  in  from  a 
wheel-barrow ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  state  that  such  criminal  perfor¬ 
mances  are  unusual,  and  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  dates  back  to  the  boom  times  of  a 
few  years  ago  and  is  now  quite  laie. 

Not  only  is  it  in  the  matter  of  the 
structural  use  of  brick  that  we  may  learn 
many  things  from  our  foreign  neighbors, 
but  also  in  their  decorative  use.  These 
people  have  a  larger  number  of  archi¬ 
tects  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work. 
Consequently  the  architects  have  moie 
time ;  they  study  their  work  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  the  result  is  what  we  see. 

In  some  of  the  German  provinces  stone 
is  dear  and  brick  is  cheap.  Great 
thoughtfulness  is  commonly  given  to 
the  use  of  stone,  and  interest  is  added  by 
the  decorative  use  of  brick.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  Booksellers  Casino  in 
Leipsig.  While  the  general  style  of  the 
architecture  may  not  please  all  ahke,  it 

*  is  interesting,  and  is  conscientiously  and 
carefully  carried  out.  Every  detail  is 
well  studied  and  the  relations  of  the 
different  parts  carefully  considered. 
In  this  respect  the  work  is  an  object 

•  lesson  in  thoroughness,  than  which  les¬ 
son  none  is  more  important  to  the 
American  people.  With  all  our  splen¬ 
did  qualities,  inventive,  constructive 
and  otherwise,  there  is  a  haste  and  often 
an  evidence  of  superficial  construction 
which  shows  itself  in  a  great  deal  of  our 
work.  While  the  Americans  are  no 
doubt  showing  greater  ability  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  inventing  more 
machinery  and  making  better  biick 
than  other  sections  of  the  world,  it  is  well 
to  understand  that  the  Germans,  the 
French  and  the  English,  are  more 
skillful  in  laying  them  than 
is  common  with  our  people.  Not  but 
that  we  have  certain  examples  of  high 
class  brick  laying,  and  those  that  com¬ 
pete  in  value  and  interest  with  those  of 
any  section  but  such  structures  are 
exceptional.  They  stand  out  distinct 
and  marked.  Brick  work  of  a  high  class 
is  not  common.  It  is  not  universal.  It 
is  all  the  more  shame  that  we  should 
know  so  prominently  and  conspicuously 
of  the  good  work  which  is  done 
and  yet  do  much  that  is  ordinary. 


A  great  deal  of  our  brick  work 
for  use  in  average  structures  is  bad  in¬ 
deed.  The  exterior  is  carelessly  put  up, 
the  color  indifferently  selected  and  only 
a  slight  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plans.  Constructively,  the  least  said  the 
better.  Many  architects  are  compelled 
to  over-look  the  work  which  is  construct¬ 
ively  bad,  because  they  know  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  having  it  improved. 

The  habits  of  indifferent  brick  laying 
are  so  formed  that  any  change  would 
require  an  amount  of  time  and  energy 
which  no  man  of  ordinary  means  could 
afford  to  put  into  his  brick  work. 

Architects  have  about  shut  their  eyes 
to  a  great  many  things  in  brick  laying. 

For  instance  :  Take  the  laying  up  of  a 
twelve  inch  wall.  The  brick  layer  will 
lay  up  the  outer  course,  say  to  the  height 
of  six  courses;  then  he  will  lay  the  middle 
course  and  the  one  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall  at  the  same  time,  but  keeping  the 
middle  course  ahead  of  the  inside 
course.  He  pushes  the  middle  brick 
close  to  the  bricks  forming  the  outer 
layer  of  the  wall.  This  leaves  a  larger 
space  between  the  middle  course  and 
the  inside  course  and  practically  no  space 
at  all  between  the  middle  course  and 
the  outside  course.  It  is  the  habit  of 
the  very  large  majority  of  brick  layers 
to  push  the  middle  course  of  brick  up 
against  the  outside  course  so  that  the 
space  between  these  two  courses  is  prac¬ 
tically  dry  and  with  a  large  filling  be¬ 
tween  the  inside  and  the  middle  couises. 
The  right  idea  in  brick  laying  is  to  have 
all  of  the  brick  entirely  surrounded  by 
mortar  excepting  that  part  of  it  which 
is  exposed  to  the  outside  or  the  inside 
of  the  wall.  In  ordinary  brick  laying 
the  middle  course  of  brick  has  mortar 
on  the  bottom  and  the  top  but  not  on 
the  outside  edge  or  at  either  end.  The 
mortar  which  comes  in  contact  with 
these  parts  is  merely  accidental.  There 
is  the  bed  joint  which  has  mortar,  but 
the  vertical  joints  and  the  one  next  to  the 
outside  course  of  brick  has  very  little. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  brick  which  are  laid 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  handled 
in  that  way,  and  there  is  no  architect 
who  can  superintend  his  work  closely 
enough  to  break  up  this  habit.  It  is 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  brick  layer  to 
lay  brick  in  this  way  and  there  is  very 
little  to  be  gained  by  objections.  The 
architect  may  ask  that  the  work  be  done 
in  a  particular  way.  He  may  ask  that 
the  work  be  slushed,  and  that  theie 
shall  be  mortar  in  every  joint,  but  as 
the  brick  layer  has  been  educated  to  do 


it  differently,  what  the  architect  has  to 
say  makes  very  little  impression  on  his 
mind.  There  are  many  specifications 
which  read  that  “the  wall  shall  be  laid 
up  full  width  at  the  same  time,”  but  un¬ 
less  the  architect  stays  with  his  work 
all  the  time  this  will  not  be  done.  It  is 
not  the  practice  to  pay  the  architect 
enough  so  that  he  can  afford  to  super¬ 
intend  bis  work  that  closely  ;  thus  it  is 
that  the  old  habit  continues.  Some 
architects  are  undertaking  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  habit  of  laying  up  the  outside 
course  and  filling  in  by  introducing  the 
Flemish  and  Old  English  bond.  In  this 
way  it  is  necessary  to  lay  up  the  full 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  same  time 
but  this  is  strenuously  opposed  by  brick 
layers.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one 
young  architect  who  made  himself  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  by  undertaking  to 
have  a  wall  laid  in  that  way.  He  speci¬ 
fied  a  Flemish  bond  and  illustrated 
carefully  what  he  meant.  Nothing  was 
said  about  it  until  the  time  came  to  lay 
it  up;  then  the  brick  layers  began  in 
their  usual  way.  Six  courses  of  stretch¬ 
ers  and  the  seventh  course  was  a  bond 
course.  The  young  architect  objected. 
The  brick  layer,  who  was  a  very  suave, 
easy-talking  man,  said:  “You  certainly 
do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  bond.  It 
won’t  do  for  our  tall  buildings;  it  will  do 
for  a  little,  low  building  of  the  kind  they 
build  on  the  other  side,  but  it  won’t  do 
for  a  tall  building  like  this.  I  would 
not  lay  up  this  building  Flemish  bond 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  It  would  be 
against  my  reputation  as  a  brick  layer.” 
Nevertheless,  the  architect  insisted  and 
the  owner  of  the  building  came  on  the 
ground  to  see  what  the  controversy  was 
about.  The  young  architect  explained. 
Then  the  brick  layer  said,  in  an  easy 
way  :  “It  won’t  do  sir.  I  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  brick  for  forty  years  and  have  nevei 
had  any  trouble,  but  I  know  if  we  put 
up  this  building  with  this  kind  of  a  bond, 
it  will  tumble  down,  the  first  little  wind 
storm  that  comes  along,  and  it  is  against 
my  reputation,  and  against  the  inteiest 
of  our  young  friend  hereto  put  it  up  in 
this  way.  If  I  were  in  his  place,  not  for 
five-thousand  dollars,  no,  not  for  ten, 
would  I  allow  this  work  to  be  laid  up 
with  the  Flemish  bond.”  The  owner  was 
impressed.  The  young  architect  was  a 
little  bit  excited,  as  young  men  frequent¬ 
ly  are  under  such  circumstances,  but  he 
worked,  and  worked  hard  in  this  matter 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  time  succeeded  in  having  a 
modified  form  of  Flemish  bond  worked 
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into  the  wall ;  not  as  he  had  intended 
however.  He  did  not  get  a  wall  as  it 
would  have  been  had  his  original  speci¬ 
fication  been  carried  out. 

The  building  which  is  shown  on  the 
first  page,  has  alternate  header  and 
stretcher  bond.  This  is  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  way  of  laying  brick  on  the  other 
side. 


A  GOOD  MAN  AND  MASTER. 


JOHN  MARTIN  is  the  bricklayer  of 
J  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  he  who  has 
set  the  pace.  We  sent  to  Mr.  Martin  for 
a  few  facts  to  accompany  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  portrait ;  he  did  not  reply 
in  time.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
important.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  was  born  right.  It 
is  of  no  great  moment  where 
or  when  a  man  was  born.  It  is 
of  infinitely  more  interest  to 
know  that  one  comes  into  the 
world  with  good  intentions  and 
good  ability,  than  it  is  to  know  a 
few  bare  facts  about  his  history. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Martin 
sets  the  pace  for  brick  work  in 
our  city.  There  is  no  bricklayer 
or  no  handler  of  brick  in  our 
city  who  will  gain  say  this  state¬ 
ment.  Indianapolis  has  long 
been  known  as  a  city  which  uses 
relatively  a  small  proportion  of 
pressed  brick.  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  of  the  careful 
and  skillful  manner  in  which 
the  common  brick  has  been  laid. 

It  was  Mr.  Martin  who  inaug¬ 
urated  work  of  this  character. 

The  common  brick  work  of 
Indianapolis  is  not  excelled  any 
place  in  the  country;  and  as 
stated  before,  the  subject  of  our 


corner.  John  Martin  moved  on,  He 
went  home,  told  his  mother  what  had 
happened;  and  added  that  he  was  going  to 
America.  Said  he  was  going  to  another 
country  where  there  was  more  liberty; 
where  he  could  stop  and  talk  to  a  friend 
on  the  street  if  he  wanted  to.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  worked  around  Indianapolis  first  as 
a  journeyman,  and  afterwards  as  a  con¬ 
tractor,  and  pursued  the  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  work  which  will  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  line  of  work.  He  was  thor¬ 
ough,  careful  in  doing  whatever  came  to 
his  hand.  Nothing  was  ever  slighted. 
If  for  any  cause  he  took  his  contract 
too  cheap,  it  made  no  difference  what¬ 
ever  in  its  execution.  All  work  was 
thoroughly  and  well  done.  The  result 


or  otherwise,  who  slip  through  life 
doing  work  carelessly,  indifferently,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  only  the  immediate  result, 
the  dollars.  Such  people  do  not  leave 
anything  more  than  their  money  behind 
them.  Their  monument  is  not  endur- 
ing.  A  man  who  puts  up  a  good  brick 
building  and  does  the  work  honestly 
and  well  has  done  something  worth 
while.  This  Mr.  Martin  has  done  and 
more,  he  has  manufactured  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bricks  he  has  laid,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  permanent  addition  to  the  world’s 
capital. 


JOHN  MARTIN,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  Indianapolis. 


sketch  is  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things. 

Mr.  Martin  is  an  Englishman.  He 
learned  his  trade  in  the  Old  Country, 
working  there  as  a  journeyman  brick 
layer.  The  writer  remembers  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  Mr.  Martin  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  leaving  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  It  was  during  the 
early  Home  Rule  agitation  in  O’  Connor’s 
time.  He  said  that  one  evening  after 
he  had  quit  work,  he  walked  down  street 
and  was  standing  on  the  corner  talking 
to  a  friend.  An  officer  of  the  law  step¬ 
ped  up,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
told  him  to  move  on.  That  part  of  the 
country  was  then  under  martial  law.  It 
was  against  the  law  to  stop  on  the  street 
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is  that  Mr.  Martin  has  the  preference  of 
every  important  contract  that  is  let  in 
this  section.  It  is  now  more  a  question 
with  the  owners,  if  they  can  get  him  to 
do  the  work  than  it  is  with  him  if  he 
can  get  it  to  do.  The  result  of  his  life 
is  an  encouragement  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  do  right.  It  shows  that  thor¬ 
oughness  and  competence  are  certain  to 
succeed.  It  is  certainly  much  more 
satisfactory  to  a  man  and  to  his  family 
to  know  that  he  has  made  a  moderate 
competency  through  honest  efforts,  than 
it  is  to  have  accomplished  much  more 
in  a  material  way  by  less  laudable  meth¬ 
ods.  We  all  know  people  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  lines  of  business,  as 
manufacturers,  store  keepers, con  tractors, 


A  MISCONCEPTION. 

A  daily  paper  gravely  announces,  as 
though  it  were  an  important  piece  of 
news,  that :  “A  new  combination 
washer  and  nut  lock  for  railroad 
use  has  recently  proved  itself 
very  useful.  The  nut  can  be  re¬ 
leased  or  tightened  up  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  the  washer  can 
be  rinsed  frequency .” 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  washers 
used  with  lock  nuts  should  be 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
rinsed  frequently.  The  writer 
or  “condenser”  of  that  item  knew, 
of  course,  that  the  duty  of  a 
washer  was  to  wash  things  that 
needed  washing  (probably  in  this 
case  Pullman  towels  and  pillow¬ 
cases),  and  in  order  to  do  this 
work  effectually  it  must,  of 
course,  be  rinsed  out  occasion¬ 
ally  to  remove  sediment  and 
keep  it  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition.  Hereafter,  we  hope  no 
inventor  of  a  lock  nut  and  washer 
will  think  of  trying  to  impose 
upon  the  public  with  a  washer 
which  cannot  be  rinsed  as  often 
as  necessary. — American  Machinist. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  that  he  in¬ 
vented  a  special  tool  for  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinists  which  was,  as  he  calls  it,  “pirated” 
by  a  large  concern ;  he  asks  us  if  the 
“pirating”  was  right.  There  are  gener¬ 
ally  moral  rights  and  legal  rights  in  any 
question  of  this  kind;  and  the  legal 
rights  are  bound  to  prevail.  It  appears 
that  our  correspondent  did  not  protect 
himself  by  a  patent,  and  hence  cannot 
legally  complain  ;  and  moral  complaint 
is  simply  a  waste  of  time.  It  would  be 
well,  perhaps,  if  the  world  were  run  on 
the  plane  of  morality,  but  it  isn’t  so  run, 
and  about  the  only  way  to  secure  one’s 
rights  is  by  taking  advantage  of  legal 
enactments. — Ex. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 

Fourth  Paper. 

by  d.  w.  stookey. 
drying. 

There  is  probably  but  little  that 
can  be  said  of  profit  about  drying 
brick  intended  for  paving.  Various 
methods  are  in  use  and  all  seem  to  be 
giving  satisfactory  results  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  brick  is  concerned.  Racks 
and  pallets,  slatted  floors  heated  by  steam, 
hot  floors  and  tunnel  dryers  utilizing 
both  steam  and  furnace  heat  are  in  use 
in  various  places.  Doubtless,  with  other 
things  being  equal,  brick  which  are  slow¬ 
ly  dried  are  stronger  than  those  dried 

rapidly.  . 

All  clays  shrink  more  or  less  m  pait- 

iim  with  their  moisture  and  this  shrink¬ 
ing,  unless  it  takes  place  in  all  parts  o 
the  brick  at  once,  inevitably  changes  the 
relative  position  of  the  particles  and  dis¬ 
turbs  the  bond  by  which  they  are  held 
together.  This  is  manifested  in  what  is 
known  as  checking  or  cracking  which 
injures  the  grain  and  adhesion  of  the 

clay.  , 

Every  one  understands  that  when  a 

brick  dries,  the  moisture  leaves  the  par¬ 
ticles  near  the  surface  first  and  that  the 
internal  moisture  only  moves  towards 
the  outside  of  the  brick  in  obedience  to 
that  universal  tendency  in  nature  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  equilibrium.  The  movement 
of  the  internal  moisture  can  onlj  e 
hastened  in  two  ways.  Either  the  out¬ 
side  must  be  dried  veiy  rapidly  or  the 
whole  brick  must  be  heated  to,  or  near 
to,  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  the 
moisture  removed  as  steam.  In  the  first 
case  the  shrinkage  of  the  parts  near  the 
surface  is  of  course  greater  than  those  of 
the  interior  and  in  consequence  of  this 
greater  shrinkage  the  outer  jacket  which 
fit  so  nicely  prior  to  shrinking  becomes 
too  small  to  cover  the  inside  of  the  brick 
which  has  not  yet  parted  with  its  mois¬ 
ture  and  still  retains  its  original  size,  or 
nearly  so.  As  a  natural  consequence 
the  brick  checks  and  cracks  upon  the 
outside  injuring  both  its  strength  and 
appearance. 

The  oft  repeated  thought  that  clays 
are  different,  require  different  treatment 
and  will  act  differently  under  similar 
treatment  applies  to  drying  as  well  as  to 
other  departments  in  the  manufacture 
of  clay  goods.  Some  clays  will  stand  ex¬ 
posure  tc  wind  and  sun  and  dry  rapidly 
without  cracking  to  any  great  extent 


while  others  are  very  sensitive  and  can 
only  be  successfully  dried  in  well  shelt¬ 
ered  places. 

The  modern  artificial  dryers  advertise 
to  dry  any  clay  safely  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  seventy-two  hours.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  brick  are  placed 
in  the  tunnel  dryers  are  necessarily  very 
different  from  those  in  the  yard  or  in 

open  sheds  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 

that  the  clay  will  show  very  different 
results. 

The  method  of  drying  which  is  best 
suited  to  any  particular  manufactory 
will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
amount  of  brick  that  are  to  be  made 
within  any  given  time.  If  the  output 
is  to  be  small  and  the  demand  for  the 
best  is  limited,  probably  natural  meth¬ 
ods,  either  the  yard  or  temporary  sheds, 
will  in  the  end  be  most  satisfactory. 
Brick  that  are  dried  by  natural  means 
require  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  dry 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  At  the  very  best  several  days 
are  required  to  dry  them.  This  requires 
that  the  capacity  of  the  yard  or  she 
shall  be  many  times  that  of  the  daily 
output.  If  it  takes  a  brick  only  ten  days 
on  an  average  to  dry,  and  the  daily 
production  is  to  be  say  twenty-thousand; 
capacity  of  the  yards  or  sheds  should  be 
at  least  two-hundred  thousand;  if  the 
daily  production  is  to  be  fifty-thousand 
the  capacity  of  the  yards  and  sheds 
should  be  five-hundred  thousand. 

This  process  of  calculation  very  read¬ 
ily  shows  that  natural  means  of  drying 
for  brick  manufactories  of  large  capacity 
become  cumbersome  and  require  exten¬ 
sive  buildings  and  large  yards  with  then- 
attendant  risks  and  inconveniences. 

If  the  demand  is  large  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  justifies  the  expense,  artificial  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  resorted  to.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  these  necessitate  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  a  constant  expense  for  fuel  and 
attendance. 

In  order  that  artificial  dryers  may  be 
operated  with  the  greatest  possible  per 
cent,  of  profit  they  should  be  kept  con¬ 
tinually  full  of  brick  to  be  dried.  As 
they  are  expected  to  completely  dry  the 
brick  in  a  day  or  two  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  brick  in  them  be  changed 
every  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
As  soon  as  brick  are  dry  they  should  be 
removed  as  nothing  is  gained  but  some¬ 
thing  lost  by  letting  dry  brick  remain. 
As  the  dry  brick  are  taken  out  new  ones 
should  be  immediately  supplied  and  as 
the  most  economical  management  re¬ 


quires  that  all  brick  be  removed  as  soon 
as  dry,  the  demand  upon  the  machine  is 
made  for  enough  brick  every  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  entirely  fill 
the  dryer.  This,  stated  in  another  way, 
means  that  the  manufactory  should  be 
run  to  its  fullest  capacity  in  order  that 
the  brick  may  be  made  most  economic¬ 
ally  and  that  the  capacity  of  the  manu¬ 
factory  is  determined  by  the  capacity  of 
the  dryers. 

These  clays  that  were  dried  by  natural 
methods  with  great  difficulty  and  that 
required  a  long  and  guarded  process  in 
order  that  they  might  be  brought  safely 
through  intact,  may  dry  well  and  rapid¬ 
ly  under  the  conditions  that  they  meet 
in  modern  dryers  which  dry  by  the  use 
of  artificial  heat  and  high  temperatures. 

We  say  they  may  dry  safely,  but  this  is 
an  open  question  which  depends  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  clay,  the  details 
of  arrangement  of  the  dryer  and  the 
skill  and  efficiency  of  the  one  who  has 

the  matter  in  charge. 

A  long  series  of  expensive  experiments 
have  led  up  to  the  features  embodied  in 
the  artificial  dryers  of  to-day  and  many 
failures  were  made  before  the  conditions 
necessary  were  discovered  and  fully  un¬ 
derstood,  if  they  are  fully  understood 
which  is  doubtful. 

It  is  generally  known  that  heat  is 
necessary  to  the  evaporation  of  water. 
While  the  application  of  heat  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  step  in  the  construction  of 
artificial  dryers  the  vigorous  application 
of  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
water  contained  in  the  brick  is  not  all 
that  is  necessary.  After  the  heat  has 
been  applied  and  the  water  in  the  brick 
begins  to  take  the  form  of  vapor  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  removing  the  vapor  from  the 
dryer  is  met  with. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  temperature  within  the 
dryer  too  much  a  nicely  adjusted  system 
of  ventilation  must  be  arranged.  By 
changing  the  air  too  rapidly  much  heat 
will  be  lost  and  the  temperature  within 
the  dryer  be  reduced  too  much  thus  in¬ 
troducing  the  objectionable  feature  of 
an  extra  expenditure  of  fuel  and  labor 
in  the  effort  to  hold  the  heat  to  the 
desired  point.  Another  objection  to 
changing  the  air  too  rapidly  is  that  of 
introducing  conditions  into  the  diyei 
very  similar  to  those  met  in  the  outside 

air  of  a  hot  windy  day. 

Those  sensitive  clays  that  shrink  and 
crack  in  the  open  air  would  be  very 
likely  to  do  the  same  if  subjected  to  a 
current  of  hot  air  in  an  artificial  dryer. 
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On  the  other  hand  if  the  ventilation 
of  the  dryer  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  the 
moisture  will  be  forced  from  the  brick 
by  the  accumulated  heat  and  not  find¬ 
ing  a  ready  exit  will  tend  to  condense 
upon  the  cooler  objects  within  and  a 
damp,  steamy  condition  will  exist  within 
which  not  only  retards  drying  but  will 
be  very  likely  to  injure  the  brick.  , 
Much  experience  and  judgment, 
united  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  principles  involved  are 
necessary  in  the  construction  and  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  an  artificial  dry¬ 
er  for  clay  products.  Whether  or  not 
the  builders  of  the  dryers  in  use  have 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  necessarily 
arise  or  whether  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  an  experimental 
process  for  each  new  clay  that  they 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  is  a 
question  that  does  not  come  under 
the  subject  under  consideration 
although  it  is  one  of  interest  both 
as  an  indication  of  the  progress  of 
the  brickmakers  art  in  the  abstract 
and  of  vital  importance  from  a 
financial  standpoint  to  those  who 
are  contemplating  the  adoption  of 
artificial  methods  for  drying  their 
brick. 


proper  knowledge  of  the  business.  Then 
the  remedy  is,  education  along  the 
proper  lines. 

It  may  be  said  by  some,  there  is  no 
lack  of  practical  brickmakers  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  But 
simply  being  a  practical  brickmaker 
does  not  fill  the  “long  felt  want”  of  the 
trade.  Something  more  than  a  mere 
practical  brickmaker  is  needed,  to  plan 
and  construct  a  modern  brick  plant,  and 
manage  the  manufacture  of  brick.  He 
should  not  only  be  a  practical  brick¬ 
maker,  he  should  be  an  educated, 
a  well  informed  man  in  all  that  pertains 
to  his  trade;  also  a  capable  “business 
man.”  The  coming  manager  must  not 
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A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAY- 
WORKERS. 

7THE  writer  and  others  have  in 
^  the  past  called  attention  to  the 
lamentable  fact,  of  the  great  and 
entirely  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
and  money  sustained  by  men  and 
firms  who  put  their  money 
into  a  brick  plant,  not  be¬ 
ing  practical  brickmakers  themselves, 
and  failing  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
competent  and  reliable  man  to  make 
the  plans  and  execute  the  work  properly. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  Every  man  interested  in  brick 
manufacture,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  who  has  visited  brick  plants  at 
all,  read  the  Clay-Worker,  or  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  knows  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  absolutely 
wasted  every  year  in  our  business,  for 
lack  of  proper  management.  How  may 
this  be  avoided  ?  Wherein  is  the 
remedy  ?  It  is  caused  from  lack  of 


WM.  WAPLINGTON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

only  possess  these  qualifications,  he 
must  have  a  technological  education. 
He  should  be  able  to  make  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  clay  he  is  using,  know  of 
what  it  is  composed  and  the  relation  the 
component  parts  bear  to  each  other, 
and  the  effect  burning  heat  will  produce 
upon  the  whole  composition,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  density,  shrinkage,  color,  etc. 

How  can  this  ideal  manager  be  evolved 
from  the  chaos  that  surrounds  us.  We 
have  no  well  defined  rules  to  guide  us, 
or  any  established  laws  to  keep  us  from 
errors.  We  ask  one  practical  brick¬ 
maker  of  forty  years’  experience,  “What 
machine  shall  I  buy — soft  or  stiff  clay, 


semi-dry  or  dry  clay  ?”  He  says:  “Buy 
a  soft  mud  machine,  a  brick  made  by 
any  other  process  is  not  fit  to  lay  in  a 
wall.’  We  ask  another,  he  answers: 
“Use  a  dry  clay  machine,  then  when 
your  brick  is  made,  it  is  dry  and  ready 
to  burn  says  “the  soft  mud  bricks  are 
not  durable  and  will  not  bear  the  strain 
of  a  heavy  building.”  This  in  the  face 
of  the  monumental  truth  that  soft  mud 
bricks,  well  burned,  smile  down  upon 
the  dry  brick  man  from  the  walls  of 
venerable  buildings  in  the  Old  World, 
where  they  have  resisted  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  elements  for  a  decade  of 
centuries.  They  forget  that  it  is  heat 
that  makes  brick  durable.  Without 
this  they  return  to  earth  again, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with 
moisture  or  frost,  regardless  of  the 
process  of  molding.  We  ask  an¬ 
other,  “How  shall  we  dry  our 
ware  ?”  He  replies,  “Use  nature’s 
dryer,  sunshine  and  air,  it  costs 
nothing.”  (The  things  that  are 
given  to  us  sometimes  cost  more 
in  the  end  than  if  we  had  bought 
them  in  the  beginning.)  Another 
says  “Use  a  hot  floor,”  a  third  eays 
“There  is  nothing  like  a  tunnel 
for  drying.”  Next  we  ask,  “How 
shall  we  best  burn  our  bricks?” 
Then  the  atmosphere  grows  tor¬ 
rid  and  exceedingly  agitated,  and 
we  hear  up-draft,  down-draft,  hor¬ 
izontal-draft,  up  and  down-draft, 
round,  square,  rectangle,  oval,  con¬ 
tinuous,  regenerative,  muffled, 
then,  after  all  this,  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  the  home  of  “Adlai,”  se¬ 
renely  comes  on  the  chaotic 
scene  with  a  New  Discovery.  So  we 
are  in  the  fog.  All  this  teaches 
us  a  great  truth.  All  clays  are 
not  alike.  And  no  brickmaking 
appliance  can  be  universally  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  must  secure  that 
best  adapted  to  our  clay,  our  location 
and  our  circumstances,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  confront  us.  We  therefore 
need  a  training  school  for  clay  workers,  a 
school  of  technology  applied  to  clay¬ 
working.  A  school  where  science  and 
practice,  theory  and  demonstration  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  connection  with  the 
school  of  science,  have  a  model  clay¬ 
working  plant,  where  clay  can  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  then  subjected  to  a  practical 
test.  A  place  where  we  can  send  our 
boys,  who  are  practical  clayworkers  and 
fit  them  for  successful  managers.  A 
place  where  clay  can  be  sent,  and,  after 
a  thorough  test,  we  may  know  its  possi- 
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bilities,  whether  it  is  valuable  or  useless, 
for  the  purposes  we  desire  to  use  it. 
The  young  men,  instead  of  reading  Bro. 
Waplington’s  most  excellent  papers  on 
chemistry,  could  hear  him  talk,  and  fire 
back  questions  at  him,  then  they  would 
soon  learn  to  follow  him  through  the 
mazes  of  chemical  terms  and  combina¬ 
tions.  Just  here,  I  wish  to  thank  Bro. 
Waplington  for  his  complimentary  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  writer,  also  my  vener¬ 
able  and  versatile  friend  Crary.  I 
return  thanks  for  his  kind  words.  He 
is  brick  maker,  builder,  political  econo¬ 
mist  and  scientist.  The  writer’s  “bot¬ 
tomless  hints”  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  versatility  of  my  distinguished 
Southern  colleague.  Commendatory 
words  from  such  eminent  sources  are 
duly  appreciated. 

This  trainiug  school  can  be  established 
by  State  aid,  or  under  the  auspices  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Such  a  school,  however, 
should  not  be  confined  to  brickmaking. 
Terra  cotta,  encaustic  and  rooting  tile,  in 
fact  every  clay  product  that  is  in  any 
way  used  for  building  material,  might 
be  included.  There  should  be  in  the 
faculty  of  such  a  school,  both  scientific 
and  practical  men.  I  hope  to  see  such 
a  school  in  operation  in  my  day.  It 
would  be  a  crowning  glory  to  our 
National  Association  to  establish  this 
institution  and  endow  it.  Why  can  not 
the  experiences  of  centuries  be  molded 
and  blended  with  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  bring  forth  a  harmonious 
and  useful  combination,  that  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  succeeding  generations  of 
clayworkers. 

Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  GOOD  CISTERN. 


THE  homes  of  our  people  are  not  all 
within  reach  of  the  city  watei 
supply;  nor  are  they  all  located 
near  pure  springs,  or  water  courses,  and 
in  many  cases,  the  only  water  supply 
available  is  to  gather  what  falls  upon 
the  roofs  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow, 
and  store  it  in  ample  cisterns  or  reser¬ 
voirs  for  use  as  needed.  Quite  frequently 
the  supply  is  found  to  be  short  at  a 
time  of  year  when  rains  are  infrequent, 
and  the  householder  is  subjected  to 
great  loss  and  trouble  in  consequence. 

An  examination  reveals  a  break  in 
the  cistern,  through  which  the  watei 
has  leaked  away  into  the  earth.  The 
cement  or  plastering  was  cracked,  bro¬ 
ken,  or  scaled  ofl  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surface  water  in  the  earth  outside  of  the 


The  trouble  was  in  the  faulty  con¬ 
struction.  The  plan  usually  followed  is 
to  dig  the  hole  or  excavation  in  the 
earth  the  size  and  shape  desired.  An 
arch  is  turned  over  it  with  bricks,  the 
spring  of  the  arch  resting  on  the  clay, 
three  feet  or  less  below  the  surface.  A 
curb  is  put  over  the  top,  and  the  inside 
of  the  excavation  receives  a  coat  of 
cement,  plastered  or  troweled  down  on 
the  clay  walls.  A  cistern  built  in  this 
manner  is  neither  reliable  nor  durable, 
and  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance. 
Where  the  earth  is  solid  clay,  free  from 
rock,  sand,  or  gravel,  such  cisterns  can 
be  built  for  use  of  stock,  or  uses  other 
than  for  drinking  or  household  purposes. 
But  in  no  case  do  we  advise  building 
them,  because  of  their  liability  to  be  a 
receptacle  for  surface  drainage. 

Good  cistern  water  is  better  for  all 
cooking  and  domestic  uses,  than  well, 
or  spring  water,  because  of  its  freedom 
from  inorganic  salts  in  solution,  which 
leaves  it  in  its  natural  state,  known  by 
the  property  of  sojtness.  It  will  not 
form  incrustations  or  deposit  of  lime  in 
boilers,  pipes,  kettles,  etc.  Soap  will 
not  curdle  or  be  wasted  in  the  use  of 
soft  water.  Vegetables  can  be  cooked 
quicker  and  better,  while  tea  should  al¬ 
ways  be  made  of  soft  water.  There  are  but 
few  house-keepers  who  do  not  know 
the  value  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
cistern  water.  Doctors  often  advise  their 
patients  to  abandon  the  use  of  all  haul 
water  and  use  cistern  water  instead. 

When  it  is  recognized  as  being  not 
only  a  convenience,  but  a  positive  neces¬ 
sity  and  luxury  as  well,  it  seems  stiange 
that  the  average  home  builder  does  not 
always  include  a  cistern  of  large  size  and 
permanent  construction,  among  the  first 
additions  to  the  home  place. 

To  build  a  cistern  that  will  give  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  will  require  more  care 
and  expense  than  is  usually  given.  But 
the  returns  will  justify  the  extra  care 
and  expense  involved. 

The  excavation  or  pit  should  be  digged 
two  and  a  half  feet  wider  than  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  cistern  when  finished,  and 
one  foot  deeper.  A  good  size  for 
ordinary  homes  is,  eight  feet  by  four¬ 
teen  feet  in  depth,  with  the  floors  slightly 
hollowed  and  the  sides  contracted  or 
narrowed  near  the  bottom — somewhat 
like  a  jug,  or  egg  shaped. 

After  bringing  the  bottom  or  floor  of 
the  pit  to  the  proper  shape,  it  should  be 
well  rammed,  to  fill  up  any  cavities  or 


tar,  and  continue  it  at  a  foot  or  two 
above  on  each  side  all  around.  When 
the  mortar  begins  to  set,  pave  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  course  of  bricks  set  on  edge, 
well  cemented  between  joints. 

The  walls  of  the  cistern  are  started 
on  this  floor,  beginning  with  a  course  of 
skewbacks  to  bring  the  bottom  course 
level  all  around.  On  this  course  start 
your  wall  with  sufficient  space  to  allow 
an  eight- inch  wall  of  brick  work  all 
around,  and  far  enough  away  from  the 
side  of  the  pit,  to  permit  the  brick¬ 
work  to  receive  a  good  heavy  coat  of 
cement  mortar  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  and  connected  with  the  floor  all 
around  at  the  bottom. 

This  outside  coat  of  cement  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  on  the  inside;  as 
it^  office  is  to  keep  all  surface  watei 
from  penetrating,  and  which  cannot  be 
forced  off  by  pressure  as  on  the  in¬ 
side. 

As  fast  as  the  wall  is  carried  up  the 
space  back  of  the  brick-work  should  be 
carefully  filled  with  damp  clay,  well 
rammed  down  in  shallow  layers.  The 
walls  are  to  be  carried  up  and  again 
drawn  in  at  the  top  or  narrowed  gradu¬ 
ally. 

Three  feet  below  the  surface  an  arch 
is  sprung  over  the  top,  and  a  neck  or 
opening  left  to  receive  the  cujb. 

The  inside  is  then  plastered  with  a 
coat  of  cement  mortar,  well  troweled 
down.  The  cement  should  be  the  best 
quality  of  Portland  or  Rosendale  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of 
cement,  and  two  of  clean,  sharp  sand, 
mixed  dry  and  tempered  for  use  as 
needed.  When  the  walls  are  all  plas¬ 
tered,  make  a  wash  with  cement  and 
water  about  the  consistency  of  white¬ 
wash,  then  take  a  half-worn  broom  and 
brush  the  walls  with  the  prepaied 
cement  wash,  to  smooth  them  down. 
When  the  wall  has  set,  go  over  it  again 
and  it  will  close  up  all  the  holes  and 
make  it  practically  water-proof. 

Every  cistern  should  be  provided  with 
a  filter,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cistern,  except  as  to  size  and  thickness 
of  side  walls.  It  need  not  be  over  six  or 
seven  feet  in  depth  and  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  distant  from  the  cistern 
proper,  six  to  eight  feet.  It  should  be 
lined  with  a  four-inch  brick  wall, 
cemented  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cistern  and  provided  with  a  four  or  five 
inch  sewer  pipe  connection  leading  from 
the  bottom  of  the  filter  to  the  cistern. 
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the  filtering  material  from  washing  into 
the  pipe. 

Fill  in  the  bottom  with  eighteen 
inches  of  coarse  gravel  and  graded  down 
to  fine  gravel  on  top;  over  this  put  two 
feet  of  coarse  charcoal  and  graded  in 
fine  coal  on  top,  and  well  settled  and 
leveled  down ;  over  the  top  of  the  coal 
spread  a  couple  thickness  of  burlap 
sacking,  and  put  in  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  filter;  then  fill  up  with  a  foot  of 
clean  washed  sand,  which  is  the  filter 
proper. 

The  top  must  be  arranged  to  allow 
it  to  be  examined  occasionally  and 
all  silt  or  sediment  scraped  off 
of  the  top  and  fresh  *  sand 

added;  or,  a  layer  of  salmon 
brick  can  be  laid  on  their 
flat  side  on  top  of  or  in  a 

bed  of  sand.  These  can  be 
taken  up  and  renewed  as  they 
become  foul.  If  the  brick 
are  dispensed  with,  the  wa¬ 
ter  entering  from  the  conductor 
should  fall  on  a  slab  of  rock  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  being 
stirred  or  washed  through  the 
coal  below. 

A  cistern  built  as  described 
will  last  for  ages,  and  be  a 

source  of  comfort  to  the  house¬ 
holder. 

The  writer  recalls  one  where 
he  once  lived  in  a  town  in 

Ohio,  where  the  grading  of  new 
streets  and  a  railroad  left  a  lot 
standing  high  and  dry  and 
necessitated  the  grading  down 
of  the  lot.  This  exposed  the 
whole  length  of  the  cistern, 
which  was  left  intact  |  like  a 
great  jug.  It  was  turned  over 
on  its  side,  rolled  out  into 
the  street  whole  where  it  was 


five  were  under  examination,  all  the 
branches  mentioned  in  the  curriculum 
being  represented  save  that  of  plastering, 
in  which  there  are  no  pupils.  The 
bricklaying  class  was  also  depleted. 
The  direct  cause  of  both  being  the  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  the  question  relative 
to  apprentices.  The  two  trades  which 
present  a  stumbling  block  to  the  boy 
who  wishes  to  provide  for  lys  future  by 
learning  some  handicraft  are,  plastering 
and  bricklaying. 

When  the  School  was  first  organized 
there  was  considerable  opposition  from 
a  number  of  the  Unions  and  at  first 
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broken  up  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

J.  A.  Keep. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


7~HE  scholastic  year  of  the  Trade 
Schools  of  the  Master  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change,  Philadelphia,  is  at  an  end, 
bringing  with  it  the  examinations  that 
tell  the  story  in  the  most  practical  way, 
whether  the  system  is  working  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  pupil.  From  the 
accounts  rendered  by  both  principal 
and  instructors,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  attained,  as  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  boys  have  graduated 
this  year  than  last,  and  the  averages  are 
higher.  Pupils  to  the  number  of  sixty- 


they  contended  that  the  builders,  as  a 
body,  were  in  league  to  prepare  young 
men  to  gradually  take  the  places  of  the 
union  journeymen.  A  little  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  matter  removed 
these  doubts,  but  existing  laws  of  the 
various  trade  organizations  prevented 
immediate  action.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  pupils  who  had  just  received  their 
certificates  of  graduation,  were  vainly 
seeking  situations  so  that  they  might 
apply  the  principles  learned  in  the 
Trade  Schools.  Here  they  were  frus¬ 
trated.  Several  boys  secured  places, 
when  their  employers  were  notified 
that  union  journeymen  w'ould  not  be 
allowed  to  work  in  the  same  shop  and 
either  the  former  or  the  latter  must  go. 


After  some  difficulty  one  or  two  lads 
were  supplied  with  places  in  non-union 
shops. 

With  such  experiences  before  them, 
many  boys  who  had  concluded  to  join 
the  school,  after  consulting  with  the 
principal,  became  convinced  that,  after 
spending  both  time  and  money,  they 
were  in  a  worse  position  than  an  ap¬ 
prentice  who  served  his  five  years  at 
rough  and  tumble  work  in  a  shop. 

I  rom  32  pupils  in  1891  bricklaying 
class  dropped  to  7.  Several  other  trades 
also  decreasing  until  the  school  was 
with  65  pupils  against  130  from 
its  opening  year.  Over  a  year 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
adjust  these  difficulties,  and  the 
Journeymen  Bricklayers’  Associa¬ 
tion  made  overtures  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  which  will  finally  result  in 
giving  the  graduates  of  the  trade 
school  preference  as  apprentices, 
and  reducing  the  time  of  certifi¬ 
cate  holders  one  year  from  their 
apprenticeship.  As  the  Journey¬ 
men  Bricklayers’  Association  is 
the  strongest  union  in  the  city’ 
it  is  thought  that  its  action  will 
pave  the  way  for  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  difficulties. 

No  apprehension  is  expressed 
by  the  managers  for  the  school’s 
future,  as  the  great  progress  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  boys  offers 
every  encouragement  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  classes,  and  prepa¬ 
rations  are  being  made  to  secure 
an  additional  building  so  that  the 
scope  of  the  schools  can  be  en¬ 
larged. 

At  present  they  are  confined 
to  the  basement  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange,  18-24  South  7th.  Street, 
where  the  lads  are  instructed  in 


the  rudiments  of  a  trade  to  be  followed 
by  an  apprenticeship  with  an  employer 
in  actual  work.  The  departments  con¬ 
stitute  the  following  trades:  Carpentry, 
bricklaying,  plastering,  stonecutting, 
black-smith’s  work,  plumbing  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Competent  instructors  and  sup¬ 
erintendent,  W.  A.  H.  Allen,  together 
with  a  committee  from  the  Exchange 
representing  each  trade,  have  supervi¬ 
sion,  the  superintendent  being  exi  cutive 
head. 

Instruction  is  given  to  each  class  for 
two  hours  three  evenings  of  the 
week,  one  evening  being  devoted  to 
drawing  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  which 
is  directly  opposite. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the. open- 
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ing  of  next  term  many  of  the 
stumbling-blocks  existing  with  the  trade 
organizations,  will  be  removed.  The 
greatest,  that  of  the  bricklaying  trade, 
has  been  settled,  and  it  is  l.oped  that  all 
the  other  unions  that  have  heretofore 
been  unfavorably  disposed  will  follow 
suit,  and  in  time  aid  rather  than  hinder 
the  great  work  of  industrial  education. 

A.  Quaker. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SUCCESSFUL  BRICKMAKERS  AND 
WHY  THEY  ARE  SO. 

by  j.  w.  crary,  SR. 


operation.  The  assaying,  the  smelting, 
the  alloy,  and  the  coining  are  things  of 
a  merely  routine  character ;  they  can  go 
on  indefinitely  without  any  change  of 
treatment  in  the  raw  material. 

Not  so  with  clay.  There  are  scarcely 
any  two  clay-beds  just  alike,  and  the 
dissimilarity  requires  different  treat¬ 
ment.  A  man  may  become  a  perfect 
expert  in  manipulating  one  particular 
kind  of  clay,  then  take  hold  of  another 
kind,  seemingly  analogous,  and  he  will 
likely  fail,  at  least  in  his  first  effort  to 
make  brick. 

the  amateur  brickmaker  is  first  in 
love  with  machines. 


The  old  adage,  “practice  makes  per¬ 
fect,”  need  not  be  told  a  sensible 
man  who  wants  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  True, 
this  trite  old  saying  holds  good  in  all 
the  pursuits  of  man,  but  in  brickmaking 
it  is  very  remarkably  so.  I  will  venture 
to  make  the  assertion  that  there  are  not 
ten  really  successful  brickmakers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  not  long,  well 
practiced  men  in  the  art.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  real  success  in  brick- 
making  unless  intelligent  art  and  skill 
is  at  the  head  of  it.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that,  because  a  man  is  a  perfect 
expert  in  a  business  that,  therefore,  he 
could  succeed  as  a  proprietor  or  owner 
of  it. 

A  wise  and  shrewd  business  man  can 
make  a  success  of  brickmaking,  but  the 
first  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to  secure, 
beyond  doubt,  the  service  of  a  thorough 
and  reliable  expert  brickmaker. 

REAL  TRUE  BUSINESS  MEN  ARE  VERY 
SCARCE. 


Self  conceit  and  self  importance  kills 
more  enterprises  than  ever  die  of 
a  natural  death.  Many  men  of  this 
kind  are  trying  to  make  brick.  Ihey 
have  some  mony  or  can  command  some. 
They  take  a  notion  that  brickmaking  is 
a  sort  of  coining  business.  They  have 
or  can  get  a  clay  bed.  This  is  their 
Bullion,  all  they  need  now  is  a  Mint. 
Perhaps  they  get  an  “assayer”  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  clay.  He  pronounces  it  first- 
class.  AH  that  is  now  needed  is  to  put 
the  machinery  in  position  and  go  right 
along,  coining  brick.  But  right  here 
the  parallel  stops.  When  the  Mint 
turns  out  a  dollar  from  the  machine, 
the  dollar  is  finished ;  it  don’t  have  to 
be  dried,  set  and  burned ;  it  is  a  good 
legal  tender,  current  dollar,  and  the 
■nrocess  of  making  is  a  mere  mechanical 


He  sees  a  fortune  in  a  brick  machine, 
a  dryer,  and  a  patent  kiln;  lie  has  a 
clay-bed,  and  sends  a  sample  to  the 
patentees  of  the  machine,  dryers  and 
kiln  that  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to.  Of 
course,  they  can  or  will  supply  him 
with  just  the  things  he  needs  to  succeed, 
and  lie  is  soon  perfectly  stocked  with 
an  outfit  of  all  he  thinks  is  necessary  to 
complete  success.  As  to  an  expert  biick 
setter  and  burner,  that  has  been  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration,  and  our  new 
fledged  brickmaker  picks  up  the  first 
fellow  that  conies  around  and  says  he 
can  fill  the  bill  to  a  fraction,  but  he  has 
never  burned  brick  of  the  same  kind  of 
clay  now  to  be  used,  nor  does  lie  know 
anything  about  the  theory  and  science 
of  manipulating  the  different  kind  of 
clays,  nor  is  he  questioned  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  His  employer  only  wants  to  know 
that  he  has,  at  some  time  and  place,  set 
and  burned  brick.  Our  new  brickma¬ 
ker  has  been  at  some  brickmaking 
works;  lie  saw,  perhaps,  a  black  or 
white  man  of  very  common  appearance, 
in  charge  of  a  burning  kiln,  and  he  is 
not  looking  for  a  man  of  any  polish 
and  intelligence  to  burn  brick,  so  he 
employs  his  said  to  be  expert  setter  and 
burner,  and  pays  him  about  twice  more 
than  lie  pays  a  common  laborer. 

OF  COURSE,  THE  RESULT  ISA  FAILURE. 

For  no  man,  who  is  really  competent 
to  take  full  charge  of  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing  brick,  at  all  times  and  places,  would 
think  of  less  pay  than  from  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  clear  of  all 
proper  current  expenses.  But  our 
amateur  brickmaker  could  not  think  of 
such  a  luxury  as  a  thorough  based,  in¬ 
telligent,  brickmaker  to  direct  his  new 
plant.  He  has  been  told  that  a  good 
clay-bed,  a  good  brick  machine  and 


dryer,  is  the  right  end  to  begin  at  to 
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in  successive  failures  to  set  and  burn 
brick,  and  the  loss  is,  perhaps,  five  times 
more  than  a  reliable,  well  accomplished 
brick  setter  and  burner  would  cost. 

Now,  suppose  that  our  new  brickma¬ 
ker  had  said  to  the  brick  machine  man, 
“Come  and  look  at  my  clay-bed,  and  de¬ 
cide  for  yourself  as  to  the  fitness  of  my 
clay  for  your  machine,  then  select  a 
kiln  and  a  dryer  that  will  just  suit  the 
clay,  then  put  up  the  machine,  the  kiln 
and  the  dryer,  and  furnish  a  thorough 
expert  to  manage  and  run  the  whole 
plant  successfully  for  one  year.  I  will 
advance  one-half  cash  for  the  whole 
thing,  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  provided  that  first-class  brick 
be  uniformly  made  and  burned,  and  all 
your  patent  improvements  are  well 
tested  and  left  to  me  in  successful  op- 
peration.” 

NOW  YOU  SEE,  THERE  IS  BUSINESS  IN 
THIS. 

There  are  plenty  of  brick  machine 
men  who  would  be  glad  to  accept  this 
kind  of  a  proposition.  They  would 
take  no  risk.  If  the  clay  did  not  suit 
one  class  of  machines,  dryers  and  kilns 
it  would  another,  and  the  party  who 
would  undertake  to  put  in  a  plant  would 
be  sure  to  select  the  best  improvements 
and  skill  for  the  purpose. 

If  this  plan  for  establishing  brick 
works  were  followed  by  those  who  desire 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  making 
brick,  there  would  soon'  be  a  class  of 
contractors  and  experts  in  setting  and 
burning,  that  would  promptly  supply 
all  demands,  and  the  ruinous  spectacle 
of  tentative  brickmaking  would  disap¬ 
pear. 

I  am  frequently  receiving  letters  from 
parties  who  have  started  to  make  biick 
just  as  I  have  above  described.  They 
want  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  certain 
difficulties  in  their  way;  some  refers  to 
the  clay ;  some  to  the  dryers ;  some  to 
the  kilns,  but  more  than  all  others,  to 
the  trouble  in  setting  and  burning.  It 
requires  as  much  brain,  and  more 
muscle  to  make  a  first-class  brickmaker, 
as  it  does  for  any  of  the  so-called  pro¬ 
fessions,  and,  until  the  art  of  biick- 
making  is  learned  and  practiced,  ap¬ 
preciated  and  paid  for,  as  any  other 
profession,  there  will  be  bad  luck,  bad 
brick  and  failures  all  along  the  line  of 
new-fledged  brickmakers. 

The  idea  of  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  put  in  operation  a  brick 
plant,  with  no  proper  or  adequate  skill 
and  intelligence  in  the  art,  is  an  ab- 
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WILL  IT  PAY  TO  RETAIN  A  FIRST-CLASS’ 
EXPERT  BRICKMAKER  ? 

Should  be  the  first  thing  to  consider 
by  those  who  wish  to  manufacture 
brick  and  have  no  proper  skill  in  the 
business.  To  answer  this  question  in¬ 
telligently,  we  will  suppose  that  a  plant 
is  started  to  make  3,000,000  brick  per 
year.  Now,  the  difference  between 
ordinary  management,  especially  in  set¬ 
ting  and  burning,  and  the  best  possible 
management  is,  at  least,  one  dollar  per 
thousand  brick.  So  we  will  say,  cost  of 
ordinary  management,  $1,200  per  year; 
loss  in  quality  of  brick,  $3,000,  equal  to 
$4,200,  cost  for  management.  Now,  a 
professional  expert,  who  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  insure  first-class  work,  would  cost 
$2,500,  and  free  boarding.  This  leaves, 
at  least,  $1,500  clear  gain  in  the  price  of 
brick,  besides  a  valuable,  though  not 
specific  gain  in  reputation  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

SALT  GLAZING. 

HOW  IS  IT  DONE  AND  WHAT  ARE  THE 
BENEFITS  ? 

IF  I  was  able  to  state  the  exact  tem¬ 
perature  of  furnace  fire  and  kiln 
necessary  to  produce  a  proper  salt- 
glaze  would  the  average  brick  and  tile- 
maker  be  able  to  judge  when  his  kiln 
had  arrived  at  this  temperature?  I 
think  not. 

I  fancy  just  here  many  of  your  readers 
will  give  the  temperature  required  in 
some  such  terms  as  the  following: 
“White  heat,”  “bright  red,”  “sparkling 
white,”  or  “just  before  you  stop  firing,” 
“after  you  have  settled  the  kiln,”  etc. 

No  doubt  many  if  not  all  of  these 
answers  are  correct,  but  what  is  “bright 
red,”  “white  heat,”  etc.  No  doubt  most 
of  us  have  often  heard  burners  arguing 
as  to  the  heat  that  was  in  a  burning 
kiln,  one  claiming  one  degree  and  an¬ 
other  another,  neither  having  a  ny  means 
whatever  of  measuring  the  temperature. 
We  are  told,  however,  by  “Box  on  Heat,” 
Second  Edition,  page  39,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  corresponding  to  the  various 
degrees  of  color  are  as  follows. 

Red,  just  visible .  977°  F. 

Red, dull..... . 1290°  F. 

Red,  cberry  dull . 1470°  F. 

Red,  cherry  full . 1650°  F. 

Red,  cherry  clear . 1830°  F. 

Orange  deep . 2010°  F. 

Orange,  clear .  2190°  F. 

White  heat  . 2370°  F. 

White,  bright . 2550°  F. 

White,  dazzling . 2730°  F. 


But  there  are  very  few  who  can  ac¬ 
curately  distinguish  the  various  shades 
of  color  in  a  burning  kiln;  hence  it  is  not 
so  very  important  to  know  the  exact 
temperature  to  which  the  brick  or  tile 
must  be  raised  to  receive  the  glaze  prop¬ 
erly.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the  burner 
to  know  by  comparison  just  how  the  kiln 
should  appear,  to  his  eye,  to  be  in  the 
proper  condition  to  apply  the  salt. 

He  should  also  know  by  careful  experi¬ 
ment  with  his  fuel  and  furnace  the  best 
condition  of  the  fires  at  which  to  apply 
the  salt. 

I  do  not  think  any  iron  clad  rule  can 
be  made  to  apply,  though  there  are  a 
few  general  principles  that  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  observed. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  glaze  mix¬ 
tures  designed  to  be  applied  to  different 
kinds  of  clay  wares.  Clay  wares  in  this 
respect  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  the  one  being  composed  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  fuse  at  a  low  temperature, 
the  other  of  materials  which  require  a 
very  high  temperature,  but  produce  a 
dense,  non-porous  body.  Clays  compos¬ 
ing  this  latter  class  are  the  most  suitable 
for  salt-glazing. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
all  glaze  must  be  composed  of  materials 
which  form  the  glaze  at  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature  than  the  fusing  or 
melting  point  of  the  clay. 

Clays  that  fuse  at  a  very  low  temper¬ 
ature  are  usually  put  through  two  firings 
that  is  burned  twice  in  order  to  glaze 
which  makes  them  undesirable  for  brick 
or  tile  glazing,  while  those  that  require 
a  very  high  degree  of  heat  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  glazed  with  one  firing;  hence  clays 
that  require  a  high  temperature  to  pro¬ 
duce  vitrification  are  suitable  for  salt¬ 
glazing  when  made  into  the  courser 
wares,  such  as  brick,  sewer  pipe  or  drain 
tile. 

It  is  hardly  profitable  to  discuss  the 
various  glazes  as  that  know  as  the  “salt- 
glaze”  seems  to  be  the  only  practicable 
one  for  the  brick  or  drain  tilemaker. 

I  think  the  most  common  method  of 
applying  the  salt  is  to  burn  the  kiln  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  to  a  finish,  get  the 
fires  to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  (and 
if  ypu  desire  a  clear,  transparent  glaze) 
allow  all  the  volatile  matter  or  gas  and 
smoke  to  burn  off,  then  moisten  the 
salt  and  throw  it  over  the  incandescent 
fuel  on  the  grate  bars. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  just  bow  much  of 
the  salt  should  be  used,  this  can  only  be 
learned  by  experimenting  with  your 
fuel  and  kilns  and  clay;  I  think,  how¬ 


ever,  the  average  is  about  one-half  bar¬ 
rel  or  less  of  salt  to  an  average  sized  kiln 
of  drain  tile,  say  a  kiln  20  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  salt  should  not  all  be  applied 
at  one  time  of  firing. 

It  is  usually  best  to  add  the  salt  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  rounds  of  firing. 

Some  times  the  salt  is  applied  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  wares  through  apertures  in 
the  crown  of  the  kiln.  I  do  not  think 
this  the  better  way.  The  salt  being 
dampened  is  readily  decomposed  by  the 
heat  forming  hydrocloric  acid  and  soda 
which  uniting  with  the  siliceous  mater¬ 
ials  of  the  brick  or  tile  form  thin  coat¬ 
ings  of  real  glass  or  glaze  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ware. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  glaze 
does  not  penetrate  the  body  of  the  ware; 
also,  that  in  order  to  take  a  good  salt- 
glaze  the  clay  from  which  the  brick  or 
tile  are  made  should  contain  quite  a  per 
cent,  of  siliceous  matter. 

Now  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  are  the  benefits  of  salt¬ 
glazing  ?” 

After  listening  to  a  great  many  dis 
cussions  of  this  question  in  various  clay- 
workers  conventions  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  benefits  should  prop¬ 
erly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  real  and 
imaginary. 

The  real  benefits  apply  more  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  manufacturer  while  the 
imaginary  benefits  are  almost  wholly 
with  the  consumer. 

The  drain  tilemaker  knows  the  force 
of  this  statement.  In  the  case  of  sewer 
pipe  there  are  some  exceptions.  The 
custom  of  salt-glazing  sewer  pipe  has 
become  so  universal  that  it  is  now  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  sewer  pipe 
might  almost  as  well  be  without  the 
opening  through  the  center  as  to  be  with¬ 
out  glaze. 

But  as  to  drain  tile  I  must  confess  I 
fail  to  see  any  real  practical  use  of  the 
glaze,  but  the  manufacturer  claims  that 
he  can  find  a  more  ready  sale  for  glazed 
tile  than  he  can  for  the  unglazed. 

If  this  is  so,  glaze  them  and  participate 
in  the  real  benefits  jundoubtedly  glazing 
if  properly  done  gives  the  body  of  the 
tile  a  better  appearance  and  with  a  little 
skill  the  color  of  the  tile  can  be  very 
much  changed,  that  is,  the  entire  kiln 
can  be  made  to  have  a  much  darkerand 
more  uniform  appearance  besides  some 
of  the  small  cracks  can  be  hidden,  espec- 
ialy  if  the  fires  are  manipulated  so  as  to 
discolor  the  glaze.  This  can  often  be 
done  by  putting  the  salt  in  before  all 
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the  volatile  matter  or  black  smoke  has 
burned  off. 

Some  kinds  of  greenwood  will  discolor 
the  glaze. 

We  now  hear  some  brick  manufact¬ 
urers  advocating  salt-glazing  especially 
street  paving  brick.  “Why?”  For  the 
reason  stated  above,  if  the  glaze  is  discolor¬ 
ed  itgives  the  brick  a  darker  shade  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  being  burned  bald¬ 
er  and  more  uniform  besides  covering  up 
many  small  cracks  and  imperfections  in 
the  surface  The  glaze  being  a  very 
thin  glassy  veneering  on  the  surface  of 
the  brick  can  not  certainly  add  anything 
to  its  wearing  qualities,  still  it  does  not 
do  any  harm  to  the  brick  and  if  glazing 
pleases  the  buyer,  why  glaze.  We  all  take 
more  or  less  to  “white  washing”  for  which 
glazing  is  but  another  name  when  ap 
plied  to  street  brick. 

W.  A.  Eudaly. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


First  Paper. 


r\  BOUT  a  century  ago  a  very  intelli- 
IA  gent  Frenchman,  a  brickmaker 

J  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 

conceived  the  first  idea  about  continuous 
kilns  for  burning  brick  and  other  goods 
made  of  clay.  When  I  was  studying 
architecture  in  Berlin,  Germany,  I  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  library  a  very  old  volume 
about  brickmaking,  which  described 
the  invention  of  that  Frenchman.  He 
built  a  long  tunnel  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  iron  wagons  (cars)  in  it,  the 
platforms  of  the  wagons  extending  on 
both  sides  over  the  wheels  and  axles, 
and  an  offset  constructed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  outer  walls  about  one  foot 
below  the  skewback  of  the  arch.  .  The 
platforms  of  the  cars  joining  each  other 
at  the  ends,  and  were  covered  with  fire 
brick  laid  in  fireclay.  One  side  of  the 
tunnel  contained  six  or  more  furnaces  of 
same  height  with  the  top  of  platforms  in 
distances  from  center  to  center  equal  to 
the  length  of  cars.  Each  end  of  the 
tunnel  was  to  be  closed  by  means  of 
sliding  iron  doors,  and  a  tall  chimney 
was  built  over  one  end  of  the  tunnel. 
The  green  brick  were  to  be  loaded  on 
the  cars,  in  the  center  of  each  car  an 
arch  is  left  to  correspond  with  the  fur¬ 
naces  in  one  side  of  the  tunnel.  At 
certain  intervals  a  car,  loaded  with  a 
small  amount  of  brick,  would  be  pushed 
into  the  tunnel  from  the  end  where  the 
chimney  was  located,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  furnace  was  reached  by  the  first 


car,  firing  commenced  till  the  whole 
tunnel  was  filled.  The  door  opposite 
the  chimney-end  contained  some  open¬ 
ings  with  dampers,  so  as  to  allow  and 
regulate  the  going  in  of  necessary  fresh 
air  for  cooling  the  brick  and  for  com¬ 
bustion.  As  often  as  a  new  car  with 
green  brick  would  be  pushed  in  at  the 
chimney-end,  one  car  with  burnt  brick 
would  be  taken  out  at  the  other  end. 
Those  cars  or  wagons  could  be  loaded 
on  the  yard  or  any  place  where  green 
brick  were  made  and  dried,  and  the 
burnt  ware  hauled  in  the  same  wagon 
to  the  place  where  the  brick  were  to  be 
used  or  loaded  for  shipping.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  to  save  handling  of  the  brick,  to 
use  the  heat  of  the  cooling  brick  to  heat 
up  the  air  for  combustion,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  heat  of  the  fire  to  heat  up  the 
green  brick,  and  water-smoke  the  same. 

It  was  a  grand  idea,  but  after  several 
very  expensive  experiments  it  proved  to 
be  impracticable  and  was  dismissed. 

In  another  place  in  this  article,  describ¬ 
ing  a  recent  renewal  of  this  invention, 

I  will  explain  the  disadvantages  of  the 
same. 

Forty  or  forty-five  years  ago  Mr. 
Friedrick  Hoffman,  a  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  building-master  at  that  time,  in¬ 
vented  the  first  form  of  the  modern 
continuous  kiln,  which,  after  under¬ 
going  considerable  improvements  and 
changes,  is  about  the  only  kiln  used  at 
present  on  European  and  Australian 
brickyards,  which  have  to  stand  com¬ 
petition  and  want  to  produce  good 
material  in  an  exceedingly  economical 
way.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  so-called  “old  country,”  it 
seems  to  be  incomprehensible  that  the 
continuous  kiln  is  so  very  little  known 
in  the  flourishing  country  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  used  only  in  a  very  few 
cases.  I  will  try  to  account  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  for  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  continuous  kiln  in  our  American 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  explain 
the  construction  and  working  of  the 
modern  continuous  kilns,  starting  with 
the  description  of  the  first  Hoffman 
kilns: 

All  continuous  kilns,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  which  will  be  mentioned  later, 
are  varieties  of  the  Hoffman  kiln.  The 
first  one  he  ever  built  was  erected  neai 
the  city  of  Stettin,  Pommerania,  for  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  building  materials, 
Mr.  Johannes  Anistorp,  and  proved  to 
be  an  entire  success.  In  1885  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Anistorp  in  which  he 


said,  that  his  first  kiln  was  in  operation 
yet,  without  any  material  changes. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  Hoffman 
and  Anistorp,  I  know  that  the  latter 
built  about  four  or  five  kilns  of  similar 
construction,  one  of  them,  which  I  es¬ 
pecially  watched  during  construction 
and  running  for  the  first  three  years,  was 
a  double  kiln,  having  a  daily  capacity 
of  72,000  large  sized  brick.  Anistorp 
uses  the  same  kind  of  kilns  for  burning 
Portland  cement. 

The  first  Hoffman  kiln  consists  of  a 
tall,  round  smoke-stack,  containing  air 
spaces  in  the  walls,  located  in  the  center 
of  the  whole  building.  A  small  tunnel 
surrounds  the  stack,  which  is  called  the 
“Rauch-Kammer”  or  smoke-chamber.  A 
second  endless  tunnel,  which  is  the 
kiln  proper,  surrounds  the  smoke-cham¬ 
ber  tunnel.  The  smoke-chamber  is 
connected  with  the  stack  through  two 
openings,  which  cannot  be  closed,  and 
the  kiln  proper  is  divided  into  12  to  16 
compartments  by  means  of  4-inch  by 
18-inch  projecting  shoulders,  following 
the  sides  and  arch  of  the  kiln.  Each 
compartment  has  a  down  draft  flue, 
leading  over  and  partly  in  the  floor  of 
the  kiln,  next  to  the  projecting  shoulder 
through  the  inside  wall  downwards  un¬ 
derneath  the  bottom  of  the  smoke- 
chamber,  then  turning  upwards  and 
provided  with  a  very  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  damper,  which  can  be  easily 
handled  by  means  of  iron  rods  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  top  of  the  kiln.  A 
series  of  holes  are  built  in  the  arch  of 
the  kiln,  arranged  in  rows  accross  the 
chambers  and  provided  with  small  iion 
pipes  covered  with  caps  bedded  in  sand. 
These  are  the  feed-holes  through  which 
the  fuel  is  dropped  into  chimney-like 
openings,  set  in  the  green  brick,  put  in 
for  burning.  Each  compartment  has  a 
door  opening  close  to  the  projecting 
shoulder  as  in  entrance  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building. 

I  am  dwelling  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  description  of  this  kiln,  hoping 
not  to  fatigue  the  readers,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  full  understanding 
of  the  first  construction  and  principle 
of  this  kiln,  so  as  to  make  the  following 
clear  and  comprehensive  and  to  enable 
the  intelligent  reader  to  judge  for  him¬ 
self  of  the  merits  of  the  continuous 
kilns  in  general  and  of  the  certain 
varieties  in  particular. 

Inspecting  the  first  Hoffman  kiln, 
which  is  built  with  14  compartments 
and  which  I  believe, holds  12,000  brick  for 
burning  in  each  compartment,  we  find 
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that  one  compartment  is  always  kept 
empty.  We  will  suppose  No.  1  should 
be  empty  at  present.  In  that  case 
bnrnt  brick  from  No.  2  will  be  taken 
out,  and  a  sheet-iron  partition  will  be 
observed  pressed  against  the  projecting 
shoulder  on  the  end  of  No.  13, 
handles  of  the  partition  were  sticking 
out  through  the  door  of  14;  green  brick 
are  setting  into  14.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  days  work  another  iron  partition 
(consisting  of  three  parts,  joining  each 
other  with  tongues  and  grooves  like 
flooring),  will  be  fastened  at  the  end  of 
14,  and  after  this  is  done  the  sheet-iron 
partition  from  13  will  be  pulled  out 
through  the  door  of  14,  and  the  latter 
sealed  air  tight.  All  other  doors  are 
sealed  also.  As  soon  as  this  changing 
ot  partitions  is  completed,  the  fireman 
on  top  of  the  kiln  opens  the  down 
draft  flue  of  14,  and  closes  the  same 
of  13, — all  other  dampers  continue  to 
be  closed.  The  fireman  drops  a  small 
amount  of  fuel,  at  certain  intervals, 
through  the  fire-holes  on  top  of  the 
compartments  6,  7  and  8,  each  com¬ 
partment  containing  4  rows  of  fire- 
holes.  Every  six  hours  he  stops  firing 
one  row  of  6  and  takes  one  row  of  9 
into  fire,  thus  advancing,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  one  whole  compartment 
and  dropping  one  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  The  cold  air  for  cooling  the 
brick  and  for  combustion,  enters  the 
kiln  through  the  open  door  of  14,  1 
and  2,  rushes  through  the  cold  burnt 
brick  of  2  and  cooling  warm  brick  in  3, 
going  through  red  hot  and  white  hot 
brick  in  4,  5  and  part  of  6,  enters  the 
fire  in  a  superheated  state,  and  leaves 
the  fire  in  the  first  part  of  9,  heating 
the  brick  in  front  of  9  up  to  a  red  hot 
state  without  any  extra  fuel,  and  partly 
heating  up  and  thoroughly  water-smok¬ 
ing  the  brick  in  10,  11,  12  and  13; 
passes  through  the  chimney  into  the 
open  air. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  Hoflman  solved, 
in  a  very  thorough  manner,  the  problem 
which  the  first  mentioned  French  in¬ 
ventor  tried  to  do,  namely  : — The  prob¬ 
lem  of  using  the  heat  of  cooling  brick 
by  feeding  the  fire  with  superheated  air, 
and  of  using  the  escaping  heat  from  the 
fire  for  water-smoking  and  heating 
of  the  green  brick,  so  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  fuel  is  needed  to  give  the 
brick  a  finishing  touch ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  ample  space  of  time 
for  gradual  water-smoking  and  cooling. 

Hoffman’s  first  kilns,  as  described 
above,  consisted  of  a  series  of  walls,  sur¬ 


rounding  the  central  located  stack  like 
rings,  from  which  construction,  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  all  continuous  kilns  became 
“Ringovens.” 

[to  be  continued.] 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  BRICKMAKER. 
No.  2. 

BEING  INITIATED  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

HE  conclusion  of  a  matter  often 
turns  out  different  from  its  con¬ 
ception,  and  this  fact  applies  to 
brickmaking  in  about  the  same  manner 
as  it  once  did  to  the  Irishman  who 
attempted  to  hatch  out  a  pumpkin.  It 
is  told  of  the  latter  that  shortly  after 
landing  in  this  country  and  when  tak¬ 
ing  a  stroll  through  a  farming  section, 
that  he  came  across  a  Yankee  farmer 
who  was  driving  along  with  a  load  of 
the  big  yellow  fruit.  “Ah ;”  says  Pat, 
“and  phat  have  yez  there  ?”  “Go  along 
be-gosh.”  replies  the  Yankee,  “and  what 
is  it  of  your  business?”  “Well,”  says 
Pat,  “I  am  jist  over  from  the  ould  coun¬ 
tree  and  beggin  yez  pardon  I  would  like 
to  ax  if  them  would  be  apples.”  “Naw, 
them  aint  apples,”  says  Jonathan; 
“them  is  eggs.”  “And  bedad,”  replies 
Pat;  “phat  kind  of  illegant  eggs  is  they 
oneway?”  “The  kind”  says  Jonathan 
(pointing  to  a  span  of  mules  hitched  to 
the  wagon),  from  which  such  horses 
are  hatched.”  “Begorra”  says  Pat,  “and 
phat  does  yez  ask  for  such  an  egg?” 
After  a  little  bantering  the  Yankee 
made  Pat  a  sale  of  a  pumpkin  for  five 
dollars,  and  instructed  him  to  go  home 
and  sit  upon  the  same  for  two  weeks, 
when  he  was  assured  there  would  come 
out  a  “long-eared  horse.” 

Carefully  Pat  carried  home  this  pum¬ 
pkin  egg,  and  taking  it  to  bed  with  him 
he  sat  upon  it  for  two  weeks,  but  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  effect.  Finally  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  he  had  been 
cheated  by  the  Yankee,  and  taking  the 
pumpkin  he  started  out  in  the  country 
to  find  Jonathan  and  make  him  give 
back  his  five  dollars.  Now,  it  happened 
that  at  a  certain  part  of  the  road  was  a 
hill ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  large 
oak  tree,  and  behind  the  tree  lie  sleep¬ 
ing  a  long  eared  Jack  rabbit.  Just  as 
Pat  started  down  the  hill  he  fell,  and 
the  pumpkin  escaping  away  from  him 
started  off  with  a  great  bound,  and 
headed  direct  for  the  oak  tree.  The 
breaking  of  the  pumpkin  against  the 
tree  frightened  the  rabbit,  who  scudded 
away  for  dear  life,  while  poor  Pat  sang 


out  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  Arrah  void 
ye,  cum  home  to  yez  faather  !  Cum  home  to 
yez  faather ! 

Many  a  man  has  found  out  after  a 
long  time  sitting  upon  a  business  egg, 
that  the  only  long  eared  Jackass  hatched 
out  was  the  one  which  all  the  time  had 
been  setting  upon  the  outside  of  the 
pumpkin. 

Sitting  by  appointment  in  one  of  the 
booming  real  estate  offices  of  a  booming 
Missouri  City,  a  few  years  ago  could 
have  been  seen  five  booming  young 
men.  All  had  made  some  little 'money 
selling  Missouri  mud  as  city’s  foun¬ 
dation,  and  all  were  now  anxious  to 
try  to  add  to  their  pile  by  making  brick 
wherewith  to  build  thereon.  Front 
brick  at  the  time,  and  in  that  city, 
were  selling  for  twenty  dollars  per  M, 
and  common  building  ones  for  nine 
dollars  per  M.  According  to  the  guar¬ 
anteed  increase  of  the  dollars  invested, 
(as  per  the  machine  man’s  calculation), 
and  the  plain  chart  by  which  they  were 
to  safely  sail  and  land  their  brick  mak¬ 
ing  ship,  (as  per  their  own  calculation), 
it  is  easy  to  realize  that  it  did  not. 
take  them  long;  before  their  names  were 
pledged  to  take  up  their  proportion  of 
the  capital  stock  after  they  should  have 
paid  their  money  in  the  treasury. 

If  a  man  is  lost  in  the  forest  and  does 
not  know  it,  he  travels  along  with  just 
as  merry  a  whistle  as  if  about  to  come 
into  camp  with  a  full  basket  of  trout. 
The  tune  of  the  fisherman  changes  only 
after  he  realizes  that  he  does  not  know 
which  way  camp  is,  and  the  brickmaker’s 
whistle  becomes  a  sigh  about  the  time 
when  he  realizes  how  deep  is  the  well 
from  which  he  is  to  draw  his  knowledge 
of  the  business,  and  how  short  the  rope 
with  which  he  has  to  reach  it. 

The  booming  brickyard  was  rushed 
with  characteristic  western  energy.  Two 
dry  presses  were  purchased  and  a  tracer 
started  after  each,  in  order  that  no  de¬ 
lay  might  occur  on  the  railroad.  Good 
sense  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  one 
machine  for  it  was  at  least  a  new  one. 

It  is  human  to  err,  and  in  purchasing 
the  second  machine  our  boomers  com¬ 
mitted  one  of  their  most  serious  errors, 
for  they  thought  they  were  making 
money  in  buying  a  second  hand  ma¬ 
chine  cheap.  Sometimes  it  comes  very 
easy  to  give  advice  and  just  here  we 
wish  to  try  our  hand  at  it.  If  you  are 
determined  to  get  rich  at  brickmaking 
let  us  beg  of  you  do  not  trust  to  the 
machine  which  some  other  fellow  has 
busted  up  over  in  trying  to  operate. 
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For  every  dollar  you  will  save  in  the 
first  cost,  you  will  eventually  lose  a 
hundred.  St.  James  says  in  the  Good 
Book  that,  “if  ye  resist  the  devil  he  will 
fiee  from  you,”  and  this  is  one  of  the 
devils  the  brickmaker  wants  to  resist 
with  all  his  might  and  main.  We  know 
whereof  we  speak  because  we  have  been 
there.  The  booming  brickmakers  found 
out  how  true  this  was  after  a  little  course 
of  experience. 

What  a  grand  schoolmaster  experience 
is,  and  how  mighty  expensive.  Oh  that 
a  business  man’s  hindsight  came  first! 

In  the  light  of  it  how  soon  he  would 
lose  his  own  good  opinion  of  his  fore¬ 
sight.  The  new  machine  of  the  boom¬ 
ers  made  its  20  M  brick  every  day,  and 
the  second  hand  one  well,  as  a  brick- 
maker,  it  was  a  trial  failure,  but,  as  a 
monument,  it  was  and  still  is  a  success, 
but  the  remainder  of  its  history  comes 
a  little  later.  As  we  said  before,  the 
new  machine  made  brick  if  the  other 
would  not,  or  rather  we  will  state  that  it 
made  a  perfect  brick  as  an  unburned 
one.  A  mechanical  success  had  been 
realized  and  each  stockholder  put  an¬ 
other  lock  on  the  vault  where  he  kept 
hie  securities. 

The  full  grown,  perfect  brick  burner 
is  a  “Will  ’O  the  Wisp,”  and  like  the 
Paddy’s  flea;  when  you  put  your  fingers 
on  him  he  is  not  there,  but  only  to  be 
found  in  your  neighbors  yard.  Our 
boomers  soon  found  this  to  be  a  sad  but 
true  fact.  Not  knowing  how  to  burn 
brick  themselves  they  could  only  trust 
some  one  to  do  so  who  said  he  did. 
Perhaps  he  did  understand  how  a  stick 
of  fuel  would  operate  on  a  dried  piece 
of  mud  called  a  brick,  for  that  is  the 
way  he  had  always  burned  them;  but 
when  it  came  to  shoveling  fuel  under 
squares  of  compressed  clay  which  were 
bound  to  go  back  to  their  original  form, 
he  was  nowhere,  and  no  wonder.  We 
have  learned  to  have  great  respect  for 
the  brick  burner  who  acknowledges  that 
he  has  not  learned  it  all.  That  man, 
we  are  willing  shall  gain  some  experi¬ 
ence  at  our  expense,  for  we  have  faith  m 
the  fact  that  our  loss  shall  be  his  gain. 
If  a  burner  has  reached  such  a  perfect¬ 
ion  of  knowledge  in  his  trade  that  he 
can  learn  no  more,  he  had  best  retire  on 
a  pension,  and  the  funds  thereof  be 
supplied  by  men  who  are  starting  in 
the  business.  Such  men,  while  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  guides  are  really  fishermen 
lost  in  the  woods. 

There  is  one  thing  about  brickmaking 
that  does  not  grow  stale,  and  that  is  the 


opening  of  each  kiln  of  brick.  From 
the  first  one  made  in  the  season  to  the 
last,  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  the  result 
of  the  burn,  which  lends  excitement  to 
reputation,  and  the  burner  himself  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  sure  of  good  results  when 
he  is  about  to  close  a  kiln  than  when 
about  to  open  it.  When  the  boomers 
closed  their  first  kiln  of  300  M,  the 
manager  was  assured  that  he  would  have 
a  remarkable  lot  of  brick,  and  he  did, 
for  they  were  exactly  like  the  Deacon  s 
One  Horse  Shay,  which  upon  going  to 
pieces  was  utterly  annihilated.  Water¬ 
smoking  too  fast  had  “honeysuckled” 
them  like  ice  under  a  July  sun.  They 
were  piled  up  on  a  back  lot,  and  have 
long  since  melted  and  run  into  the 
river. 

Why  go  ahead  with  the  history? 
There  was  always  an  excuse  for  the  past 
failure,  and  a  reason  for  the  hope  of 
future  success.  One  kiln  had  to  be 
shoveled  out  and  the  next  had  to  be 
blasted  out.  A  third  would  be  good 
enough  to  revive  confidence  in  the  man 
and  the  business,  and  bring  up  the 
courage  of  the  directors  to  borrowing  a 
little  more  money.  Is  the  reader  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  boomers  put  up  with 
such  a  series  of  failures  ?  If  so,  I  would 
ask  them  if  they  had  forgotten  their 
own  initiation  in  the  business.  The 
man  had  a  first-class  recommendation 
and  notone  of  the  company  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge  whether  he  was  a  good  bur¬ 
ner  or  not.  Perhaps  you  ask  whether  they 
ever  did  become  competent  to  judge. 
Well  perhaps  so,  but  not  upon  that 
yard.  Oh  no;  that  yard  has  long  since 
been  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  has  “gone 
where  the  woodbine  twineth.”  One 
day,  about  a  year  after  the  yard  was 

started,  the  burner  thought  he  would,  at 
least,  get  one  kiln  hot  enough,  and  he 
did.  He  actually  succeeded  in  raising 
the  heat  out  through  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  into  the  roof  of  the  shed.  After 
the  fire  was  put  out  the  brick  were  still 
left  uriburned,  but  that  was  all.  No  ,  we 
will  not  say  all,  for  there  was  something 
else  and  it  is  there  yet  after  many  a 
year. 

Many  and  many  a  traveler  on  a  moon¬ 
light  night  has  looked  from  his  car 
window  over  the  Kansas  prairie  and  seen 
suddenly  loom  up  before  him,  a  great 
black  object,  which  he  thinks  must  be 
the  Banshee  of  some  old  Indian  tribe. 
Perhaps  his  fellow  traveler  is  asleep  and 
as  he  does  not  care  to  disturb  his  slum¬ 
bers  by  inquiring  as  to  what  can  be  that 
strangely  misshapen  animal,  he  allows 


his  thoughts  to  wander  back  over  the 
countless  ages  since  the  prairie  was 
formed.  He  pictured  to  himself  the 
Indian  maiden  and  her  lover;  the 
Indian  warrior  and  his  battle,  and  fall¬ 
ing  asleep  dreams  that  the  great  black 
object,  which  he  saw  sitting  upon  the 
prairie,  was  the  monument  elected 
by  the  great  spirit  to  commemorate  the 
valor  of  departed  red  men.  Alas,  it 
was  a  monument,  but  one  serving  a 
more  ignoble  purpose;  a  monument 
around  which  had  once  clustered  many 
bright  hopes  and  expectations,  but 
which  were  now  forever  buried  in  the 
hearts  of  their  owners.  To  thousands  it 
is  an  enigma,  but  there  are  at  least  five 
mortals  who  could  give  you  its  history, 
and  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  they  would 
tell  you  that  it  was  only  an  old  second¬ 
hand  brick  machine,  but  that  it  stood 
recording  the  rise,  initiation  and  down¬ 
fall  of  five  booming  brickmakers. 

J.  A.  S. 
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BRICK  AND  WOOD. 


OURS  is  the  land  of  frame  houses. 

In  no  other  country  are  they  so 
universal.  In  European  coun¬ 
tries  very  little  is  known  of  them 

In  passing  from  one  part  of  our 
country  to  another,  and  in  seeing  the 
vast  proportion  of  frame  buildings  and 
the  large  proportion  of  wood  which  is 
used  in  all  buildings,  we  may  well  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  time  our  forests  will 
have  been  destroyed  and  we  will  have 
to  build  more  economically  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  wood.  Speed  the  day 
when  wood  shall  be  less  universally 
used.  The  timber  is  getting  scarcer  all 
the  time  and  in  the  course  of  years 
other  constructive  methods  will  have  to 
be  adopted.  This  is  not  a  fact  to  be 
mourned.  We  have  now  a  fire  tax 
which  is  larger  and  more  pressing  than 
other  tax  with  which  this  nation  is  op¬ 
pressed,  and  it  is  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  our  building  methods  which  have  so 
largely  to  do  with  the  use  of  wood. 

There  are  other  countries  where 
wood  is  high  and  which  are  now  in  the 
condition  that  we  will  be  in  the  course 
of  years  with  respect  to  the  use  of  wood 
as  a  building  material.  “What  do  they 

use?”  may  be  asked. 

In  some  sections  of  the  world  the 
floors  are  formed,  by  turning 
arches  from  wall  to  wall  or  from  pier  to 
pier.  In  other  sections  timber  is  used 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  filled  in  be- 
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tween  with  concrete  brick,  or  other 
substantial  material.  In  the  French 
cities  iron  is  very  largely  used.  In 
Paris  its  use  is  almost  universal.  In 
many  of  the  towns  and  smaller  cities 
wood  is  used  sparingly  and  with  high 
regard  for  its  protection  from  fire.  In 
other  sections  of  the  world  we  do  not 
find  the  large  number  of  detatched 
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designs  which  we  show  are  in  their 
planning,  and  general  arrangement 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  German  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  northern  and  middle  provin¬ 
ces  of  that  country.  Our  i  leas  of  living 
and  the  conditions  which  surround  us, 
call  for  different  planning  and  different 
arrangements.  However,  there  are  de¬ 
tails  of  constructive  forms  which  we 
may  use  as  a  part  design  and  draw 
therefrom  with  a  view  of  deriving  a 
certain  amount  of  benefit.  No  one  can 
say  anything  against  the  constructive 
details  or  the  constructive  forms  of  this 
German  half  timber  architecture.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  presents 
good  experience  for  fire  insurance. 

The  examples  which  we  show  aie 
those  of  the  17th  century,  or  some  earlier. 
Certainly  the  details  of  construction  are 
superior  to  that  which  is  common  in 
our  wood  construction,  and  in  time  we 
will  come  to  something  of  this  kind. 


is  common  with  us, 


houses  which 
which  may  well  be  considered  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  problem  which  in  time  must  be 
solved  by  us. 

In  the  illustrations  which  are  given 
herewith,  there  are  details  and  elevation 
of  German  half  timber  work.  While 
these  buildings  are  not  detatched,  while 
they  are  built  close  together  and  on 
streets  the  same  as  our  stores,  yet  it  is 
well  to  understand  that  certain  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  construction,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  finish  are  easily  adapted  to 
forms  and  methods  suitable  in  the 
erection  of  detached  houses.  By  de¬ 
tached  houses  is  meant  those  which  are 
located  on  lots  with  yard  space  all 
around  them.  For  instance,  in  our 
own  city  a  large  proportion  of  building 
lots  are  forty  feet  front.  The  house  is 
set  well  to  the  north  or  west  line^ 
according  to  its  frontage,  and  there  is 
space  all  around  it.  With  the  German 
half  timber  construction,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  timber  would 
be  required  to  build  a  house,  that  is 
now  employed.  The  framing  timber  is 
filled  in  between  with  brick  or  concrete, 
according  as  local  conditions  make  one 
material  or  another  cheaper  or  more 
desirable  to  use. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  our  prob¬ 
lems  worked  out  in  detail  for  us  by 
those  who  have  been  before  us.  The 
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Not  that  we  will  have  exactly  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  will  draw  our  designs  from 
it;  we  will  have  the  framing  timber 
solid  and  the  large  spaces  between  filled 
in  with  brick  or  other  material  of  like 
character,  and  in  the  end  an  altogether 
better  building,  more  picturesque,  more 
interesting,  and  of  a  quality  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  protect  it  from  the  elements. 
Our  cheap  wooden  buildings  are  in 
themselves  a  tax.  They  are  necessarily 
temporary,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
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must  be  taken  down.  Say  one  builds 
a  frame  house  and  pays  $5,000  for  it  1 
that  house  in  all  probability,  will  not 
last  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
in  the  meantime  it  is  probable  that 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its 
cost  will  have  been  added  to  it  in  the 
way  of  repairs.  In  this  we  will  say  that 
there  is  an  absolute  waste  of  capital. 
That,  during  that  time,  something  over 
$6,000  has  absolutely  been  thrown  away 
It  is  a  disposition  of  our  people  to 
feel  that  in  building  they  are  only  build¬ 
ing  for  their  own  time,  or 
temporarily;  that  forty  or  fifty 
years  is  long  enough.  This  sort  of 


building  is  not  that  which  adds  perma¬ 
nent  wealth  to  a  country.  If  the  large 
proportion  of  money  which  is  being 
expended  in  building  to-day  is  gone  at 
the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  years  that  amount 
of  capital  has  absolutely  been  thrown 
to  the  wind.  If  a  $5,000  house  could  be 
built  in  a  permanent  way,  or  if  the  ac¬ 
commodations  of  such  a  house  should 
be  carried  out  at  even  4  higher  cost, 
with  the  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  that  building  would 
be  substantial  and  in  good  character,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  see  that  that  structure 
is  a  permanent  investment,  and  repre¬ 
sents  permanent  capital.  We  see  this 
in  the  buildings  of  the  old  world.  There 
they  build  a  house  for  posterity,  and  it 
is  permanent  wealth  to  the  descendants 
through  generations. 

We  have  not  yet  passed  the  pioneer 
stage  in  most  of  our  building  ideas- 
These  cheap  frame  structures  which 
are  so  largely  in  the  majority,  both  as  to 
cost  as  well  as  number,  are  conceived 
in  a  pioneer  spirit.  To  be  sure  the 
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pioneer  put  up  a  mere  shed  or  shanty 
and  our  frame  buildings  are  not  exact'y 
of  that  character.  However,  they  em¬ 
brace  the  pioneer  idea  in  their  tempo- 
ary  character.  N  o  one  who  builds  a 
structure  of  this  kind  has  in  mind  that 
he  is  building  up  wealth  for  his  family. 
He  is  doing  the  other  thing.  He  is 
leaving  an  unhappy  heritage  for  them. 
Something  which  they  will  have  to  de¬ 
stroy,  rebuild,  or  work  over. 

While  we  cannot  in  our  present  con¬ 
dition  be  expected  to  build  in  the 
splendid  way,  which  is  common  to  the 
German  and  French  cities,  we  may  go 
a  little  in  advance  and  take  up  with  the 
half  timber  idea,  which  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  of  our  building  work  as  it 
is  now  carried  on. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 
Paper  No.  4. 

REMEMBERING  that  I  promised  you 
*y  a  table  of  the  other  elements,  and, 
knowing  it  is  high  time  you  had 
it,  to  be  anything  like  systematical, 
therefore,  here  it  is.  I  have,  however, 
just  bethought  me,  it  would  be  better  to 
divide  the  remainder  of  the  elements 
into  two  classes;  the  first  will  contain 
the  metals  that  are  well  known,  at  least 
the  bulk  of  them,  and  the  second  table 
will  contain  the  rarer  metals,  some  of 
them  little  more  than  chemical  curiosi- 
ities  yet.  I  must  impress  on  you  the 
necessity  of  committing  the  first  table 
to  memory,  the  other  you  may  look  over 
occasionally. 


Name. 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Barium 

Strontium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Iron 

Chromium 

Manganese 

Zinc 

Aluminum 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Tin 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Copper 

Gold 

Platinum 

Lead 

Mercury 

Silver 


Latin. 

Kcdium 

Natrium 


Ferrum 


Stannum 

Stibium 


Cuprum 

Aurum 

Plumbum 

Hydrargyrum 

Argentum 


These  twenty-four  are,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  common  every-day  articles  of 
commerce,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
difficult  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state ; 
calcium,  for  instance,  has  only  been 
seen  by  very  few,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reduce  and  very  difficult  to  keep 
when  it  is  reduced;  by  reducing,  I 
mean,  changing  to  the  metallic  state,  or 
using  the  term  in  a  broader  sense  it 
means  changing  to  the  elementary  state, 
it  then  includes  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  too.  The  rarer  metals 
are : 


Atomic 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Weights. 

Caesium 

* 

Cs 

133 

Cerium 

Ce 

92 

Columbium,  orTantalium 

Ta 

182 

Didymium 

D 

96 

Erbium 

E 

112 

Glucinum 

G 

9.5 

Iridium 

Ir 

197 

Lanthanium 

La 

92 

Lithurn 

Li 

7 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 

Osmium 

Os 

199 

Palladium 

Pd 

106.5 

Rhodium 

Ro 

104 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85 

Ruthenuum 

Ru 

104 

Tellurium 

Te 

129 

Terbium  (doubtful) 

Thorium 

Th 

238 

Titanium 

Ti 

50 

Tungsten,  0r 

Wolfram 

W 

184 

Uranium 

u 

120 

Vanadium 

V 

51.25 

Yttrium 

Y 

62 

Zirconium 

Zr 

89.5 

Norium  (doubtful) 

Pelopium 

(“) 

Thallium 

(“) 

Atomic 

Specific 

Symbols. 

Weights. 

Gravity. 

K 

39 

0.865 

Na 

23 

* 

0.972 

A 


Ba 
Sr 
Ca 
Mg 
Fe 
Cr 
Mn 
Zn 
A1 
Ni 
Co  X?. 
Sn 

Sb  J&A 

As 

Bi 

Cd 

Cu 

Au 

Pt 

Pb 

Hg 

Ag 


137 

87.5 
40.0 

24.5 
56 

52.5 
55 
65 

27.5 
59 
59 

118 

122 

75 

210 

112 

63.5 
197 
197 
207 
200 
108 


1.70 
7.079 
5.9 
6.85 

7.1  to  7.86 
2.60 
8.80 
8.54 
7.29 

6.70 
5.88 
9.82 
8.7 
8.96 

19.5 

21.5 
11.45 
13.59 
10.47 


This  now  completes  the  list  of  recog¬ 
nized  elements,  from  which  every  known 
compound  is  derived;  which  signifies 
that  every  form  of  matter  effecting  the 
senses,  is  either  one  of  the  elements,  or 
derived  from  two  or  more  of  them  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.  You  will  observe 
that  all  the  rarer  metals  end  in  urn,  in 
fact  all  the  metals  would  end  in  um  if 
their  Latin  appellations  were  used. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  chemists  have  endeavored  to 
systemize  chemical  nomenclature,  but 
a  perfect  system  must  not  be  expected, 
because  only  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
chemistry  could  secure  such  a  system. 
The  aim  constantly  kept  in  view  is  to 
apply  to  matter,  names,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes  that  convey  definite  and  unmis¬ 
takable  meanings  as  to  quality  and 
atomic  quantity  of  the  substance  under 
notice. 

For  instance,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  was 
the  well  known  purgative  medicine 
called  “Epsom  Salts.”  Now  this  com¬ 
mon  name  conveys  no  idea  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  salt,  neither  does  the 
well-known  horse  medicine  called 
“Glauber’s  Salts,”  which  is  the  sulphate 
soda,  nor  does  the  well-known  substance 
called  “Saltpetre,”  this  is  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash;  that  which  you  call  “smelling  salts” 
and  marked  on  the  bottle  in  the  drug 
store  “Sal.  Voir — this  is  a  contraction  of 
“sal  volatile ” — or  in  clumsy  English,  vol¬ 
atile  salt.  The  up-to-date  drug  store 
bottle  is  marked  “Amm.  Carb.,”  which 
is  a  contraction  of  “Ammonia  Carbonate;” 
the  not-quite-up-to-date  chemist  calls  it 
“Carbonate  of  Ammonia” — this  is  the 
name  I  wish  you  to  know  it  by  for  the 
present.  Chemistry, — like  brick  making 

_ is  forging  ahead  with  improvements 

every  day,  and  chemists  are  as  much  be¬ 
set  with  the  sin  of  prejudice  as  clay- 
workers,  and  it  is  very  provoking  to  find, 
after  you  have  nicely  mastered  one  sys¬ 
tem,  there  is  an  improved  system  floated 
and  you  are  going  to  be  left  behind  if 
you  do  not  fall  in  line  and  keep  in  the 
ranks.  When  I  look  down  deep  into 
myself,  I  find  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  my  nature  and  bias  and  that  of 
a  great  number  of  clay  workers,  we  reject 
improvements  until  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  them,  and  often  back  our  preju¬ 
dices  up  with  heavy  buttresses  <?f  sophis¬ 
try  and  think  we  are  quite  safe  behind 
them.  Weak,  and  silly  delusion ;  our 
compeers  are  quietly  enjoying  the  laugh 
on  us,  but  I  am  again  straying  from  my 
subject,  and,  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me 
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tell  you  the  difference  between  Sal  Vol¬ 
atile  and  Smelling  Salts,  the  first  is  a 
solution  of  the  second,  or,  the  second 
dissolved  in  water  will  produce  the  first. 
I  give  you  this  information  to  prevent 
disappointment  and  mistrust  when 
you  see  the  druggist  pouring  a  liquid 
from  a  bottle,  when  you  have  been 


to  prevent  dry-rot  in  wood.  Again, 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  that  pretty  sub¬ 
stance  usually  found  in  lead  mines, 
called  Fluor-spar  and  from  which  such 
beautiful  ornaments  are  cut  to  adorn 
our  mantel  shelves;  it  is  also  the  source 
of  Fluorine ;  the  symbol  for  Fluoride  of 
Calcium  is  CaF.,  so  we  have  Fluorides, 
Bromides,  Iodides,  Chlorides,  Phosphides, 


Now  these  twelve  oxygen  acids  have 
different  endings,  nine  of  the  twelve  end 
in  ic,  while  the  other  three  end  in  ous , 
and  the  six  hydrogen  acids  above  end 
in  ic  too,  these  endings  have  their  sig¬ 
nification,  and  effect  the  terminals  of 
the  substances  they  produce  when  they 
combine  with  metals  or  other  substances, 


taught  that  the  substance  bearing  that 
name  is  a  white  powder. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
more  common  everyday  articles  or  sub¬ 
stances,  as  I  think  this  will  increase® 
your  interest  in  the  science  of  chemistry,® 
but  I  have  a  further  object  in  view! 
which  I  will  make  known  to  you  by  ] 
and  by.  Common  table  salt  is  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  Sal-Ammoniac, 
another  very  common  substance  is,  the 
chloride  of  ammonium.  Red  lead,  is 
an  oxide  of  lead  and  white  lead,  is  a 
carbonate  of  lead. 

Now  we  will  tabulate  these  few  com¬ 
mon  substances  with  which  you  are  all 
more  or  less  familiar,  as  they  are  often 
called  into  requisition  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  and  industrial  processes,  and 
tabulating  will  enable  you  to  compre¬ 
hend  better  the  system  of  nomenclature 
I  am  bringing  before  you.  It  may  af¬ 
ford  you  unbounded  satisfaction  (?) 
Sometimes  when  you  get  a  prescription 
filled;— 15  grs.  Chi.  Sod.  and  4  oz.  Aq. 
pura,  and  for  which  Mr.  Druggist 
charges  you  50  cents.— I  say  it  may  be 
comforting  to  know  how  steeply  you 
were  charged  for  table  salt  and  water, 
but  it  is  not  my  object  here  to  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  such  exorbitancy, 

I  want  to  show  you  the  basis  on  which 
chemical  nomenclature  is  built.  Well 
then, 


I  think  these  few  will  illustrate  the 
system  very  well,  and  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  I  want  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  is  the  italicized  endings  of  the 
first  words  in  the  chemical  names  the  ates 
and  the  ides.  When  the  terminal  is  ide 
it  denotes  that  one  of  the  non-metallic 
elements  has  combined  with  one  of  the 
metals, as  chloride  of  zinc,  Zn  CI2  ;  this  is 
a  well  known  disinfectant  and  is  also  used 


Sulphides,  Carbides,  etc.  of  the  metals. 
Sometimes  the  non-metallic  combine 
with  each  other,  in  which  case  the  ter¬ 
minal  ide  is  still  used,  as,  bi-sulphide 
of  carbon,  C  S2  ,  Carbonic  oxide,  or  oxide 
of  carbon,  CO;  tri-oxide  of  sulphur, 
S  O3  ;  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous 
oxide  N2  0;  the  common  name  for  this 
is,  “laughing  gas,”  which  I  have  told  you 
before;  this  is  the  gas  administered  by 
dentists  previous  to  the  extraction  of 
teeth  by  them.  I  think  you  will  clearly 
understand  by  this  time  that  the  ides 
are  generally  combinations  of  a  non- 
metallic  and  metalic  elements,  but  as  I 
shown  you  above,  both  elements  may 
be  non-metallic  and  still  produce  an 
ide.  Now,  before  I  place  before  you  the 
system  of  the  ates,  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  acids 
first  giving  you  a  list  of  the  principal 
ones  with  their  symbols : 


Hydrochloric  Acid  HC1 

Hydrobromic  Acid  HBr 

Hydriodic  Acid  HI 

Hydrofluoric  Acid  HF 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  HCy 

Hydrosulphuric  Acid  H2  S 


These  six  you  will  observe  have  no 
oxygen  in  their  composition,  while  those 
below  all  have : 


Sulphurous  Acid 

h2  SO3 

Sulphuric 

CC 

Ho  S04 

Carbonic 

CC 

Ho  C03 

Chromic 

CC 

H2  Cr  04 

Silicic 

CC 

H2  Si  03 

Phosphorous 

u 

h3  po3 

Phosphoric 

IC 

h3  po4 

Arsenic 

11 

H3  As  O4 

Nitric 

cc 

HNO3 

Chloric 

Cl 

HC1  03 

Boracic 

cc 

HB02 

Nitrous 

cc 

HNO> 

thus,  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
iron  and  produces  a  salt  called  sul¬ 
phide  of  iron — commonly  called  “green 
vitro!,”  and  the  reaction  may  be  rep¬ 
resented  thus,  H2  S  04  +  Fe  =  Fe  S04 
+  H2  here  you  see  when  sulphate  of 
iron  is  produced  hydrogen  is  set  free,  in 
fact  it  is  replaced  by  the  iron.  This  is 
one  way  of  making  hydrogen  gas,  but 
by  using  zince  instead  of  iron  it  is  made 
purer  and  easier,  and  the  product  is 
sulphate,  of  zince — commonly  called 
“white  vitrol,”  its  symbol  is  Zn  S04  + 
7H2  O;  this  7H2  O  is  called  its  water  of 
crystallization  and  is  taken  up  from  the 
water  used  to  dilute  the  sulphuric  acid 
— these  metals  are  generally  dissolved 
in  dilute  acids— The  zinc  as  well  as  the 
iron  sets  free  H2  ,  and  the  iron  as  well 
as  the  zinc  requires  7H2  O  for  crystalli¬ 
zation  although  not  shown  above  in 
symbol  for  sulphate  of  iron,  in  its 
crystalline  state  it  is,  Fe  So4  +  7  H2  O. 

I  have  not  given  you  all  I  promised 
in  this  paper,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
so  eventually,  I  will  only  say  now  that 
when  the  acid  ends  in  ic  the  salt  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  (the  acid)  combination 
with  a  metal  or  other  body  ends  in 
ate. 

If  my  readers  will  turn  back  to  my 
last  paper  there  is  an  obscure  passage 
which  you  will  find  beginning  on  the 
24th  line  from  bottom  of  1st.  column 
on  page  29.  It  should  read— that  23  oz. 
of  soda,  or  rather  39  oz.  of  oxide  of 
sodium,  require  44  oz.  of  carbonic  acid 
just  as  much  as  56  oz.  of  oxide  of  cal¬ 
cium  require  it. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


SIX  MEN  OF  HINDOSTAN. 


There  were  six  men  of  Hindostan 
(If  sages’  tales  are  true' 

Who  rather  plumed  themselves  upon 
How  very  much  they  knew, 

And  intimated  they  could  give 
Old  Solomon,  did  he  but  live, 

A  friendly  tip  or  two. 

One  day  thes’  men  of  Hindostan 
Went  out  to  take  a  run, 

And  carried  big  umbrellas  for 
Protection  from  the  sun  ; 

But  up  there  came  a  jimmy-cane 
With  forty  different  kinds  of  rain 
Before  their  walk  was  done. 

And  then  these  men  of  Hindostan— 

These  men  of  wisdom  vain, 

Shut  all  their  big  umbrellas  up, 

TO  KEEP  THEM  FROM  THE  RAIN  ; 

And  though  the  torrents  roared  aud  poured 
These  men  proclaimed,  “We  can’t  afford 
To  put  ’em  up  again  !” 

Oh  foolish  men  of  Hindostan  ! 

As  foolish  as  a  pup — 

What  wonder  jeers  fill  all  the  land, 

While  sorrow  fills  your  cup? 

And  yet  there  are  wise  business  men  in  U.  S.  A 
who  have  not  learned  that  in  advertising— like 
handling  an  umbrella  in  a  storm,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful, 

You  have  to  keep  it  np. 

— Spring fieJd  (0.)  Republic  Times. 


Common  Names. 

Epsom  Salts 
Glauber’s  Salts 
Smelling  Salts 
Sal  Volatile 
White  Lead 
Red  Lead 
Saltpetre 
Common  Salt 
Sal  Ammoniac 


Chemical  Names. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
Sulphate  of  Soda 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
<•  «  « 

Carbonate  of  Lead 
(Red)  Oxide  of  Lead 

Nitrate  of  Potash 
Chlorate  of  Sodium 
Chloride  of  Ammonium 


Symbols. 

Mg,  S04  +  7H2  0 
Na2  S04  +  IOH9  0 
(NH4  )2  C03  +  C02 

a  «  it  it  tt 

Pb  C03 
Pb3  O4 
KNO3 
Na  Cl 
NH4  Cl 
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BRICK  YARD  SKETCHES. 

HOSE  of  our  readers 
who  visit  Chicago, 
and  a  great  many 
will  surely  do  so  during 
the  Worlds  Fair,  if  they 
can  spare  a  day  will  find 
the  trip  across  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan  to  St.  Joe  and  Benton 
Harbor  a  very  enjoyable 
one.  Two  steam  ship  com¬ 
panies  run  large  and  ele¬ 
gantly  appointed  boats  daily,  leav¬ 
ing  Chicago  about  9  A.  M.  and  re¬ 
turning  in  the  evening,  giving  ample 
time  for  dinner  and  a  visit  to  the  brick¬ 
yards. 

AT  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH., 

They  will  find  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Ferguson  &  McCord  operating  two  ma¬ 
chine  plants.  One  (the  old  works)  has 
a  stiff-clay  outfit,  including  a  Little 
Wonder  machine,  with  Cunningham’s 
automatic  cut-off,  which  they  commend 
very  highly.  They  also  make  some 
drain  tile  when  occasion  requires,  using 
a  Kells  &  Sons  auger  machine.  The 
clay  is  hauled  from  bank  to  machinery 
in  queer  little  one-sided  dump  cars  by 
horse  power,  and  passed  through  a  Potts 
Disintegrator,  and  then  into  the  ma¬ 
chine.  From  the  machine  the  brick 
are  taken  on  cars  into  a  steam  dryer 
erected  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  which  does  its  work  quickly 
and  well.  The  frame  part  of  this  dryer 
has  been  carried  up  two  stories,  and  in 
this  building  the  drain  tile  are  dried. 
The  floors  are  slatted  and  the  walls  on 
each  side  are  made  to  swing  out  after 
the  fashion  of  top  hinged  blinds,  which 
enables  them  to  ventilate  and  dry 
rapidly  in  warm  weather,  or  to  entirely 
shut  out  damp  air  during  wind  or  rain 
storms.  They,  like  nearly  everyone 
else,  were  hindered  in  the  work  during 
spring  and  ear*y  summer  by  the  excessive 
rains,  but  their  dryer  enabled  them  to 
run  most  of  the  time  regardless  of  the 
weather.  Occasionally,  though,  their 
clay  bank  and  approaches  would  be¬ 
come  impassible,  necessitating  a  short 
lay  off.  The  demand  for  building  brick 
has  been  good  and  the  supply  short, 
owing  to  the  wet  season,  so  that  prices 
are  now  a  little  higher  than  usual,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $7  to  $8  a  thousand  delivered. 
Their  new  soft  clay  plant  is  located  a 
mile  or  more  or  more  distant  from  the 
old  one,  and  is  a  very  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged,  being  equipped  with  a  New 
Aiiflftrsnn  machine  and  an  outfit  from 


the  shops  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Machine  Works. 

MICHIGAN  SAND  BRICK. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  about 
the  manufacture  of  brick  from  sand, 
and  therefore  availed  the  opportunity 
of  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Michigan 
Sand  Brick  Co.,  which  are  located  near 
St.  Joe  on  the  lake  front,  where  there  is 
raw  material  enough  (so  far  as  the  sand 
goes)  to  supply  them  for  many  genera- 


AN  ODD  END-DUMP  CAR. 


tions  to  come.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  the  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Field,  a  very  courteous  gentleman,  who 
drove  us  out  to  the  factory,  which  is  a 
small  unpretending  structure  well  nigh 
buried  in  the  sand  from  which  its  pro¬ 
ducts  are  largely  made.  That  part  of 
the  process  which  we  were  able  to  see  is 
simple.  Tlie  secret  part  of  the  work  is 
the  mixture  with  the  sand  of  certain 
chemicals.  Just  what  these  ingredients 
are,  of  course,  we  have  no  means  of  de¬ 


termining,  but  were  told  that  the  brick 
are  composed  of  75  per  cent,  of  sand 
and  25  per  cent,  of— something  else. 
After  the  mixture  is  made  it  is  fed  into 
a  die  machine  which  looks  something 
like  a  dry  press  or  a  Sword  machine, 
which  presses  it  into  the  form  of  a 
brick.  From  the  machine  the  brick 
are  taken  to  racks  under  sheds  where 
they  are  left  to  season  or  solidify.  For 
a  few  days  water  is  thrown  on  them  to 
aid  in  the  process  of  petri¬ 
faction,  after  which  they 
are  left  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  elements  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  are  ready  for 
shipment  or  use.  They 
are  made  in  various  sizes 
and  colors  and  appear  to 
be  strong  and  durable. 
We  give  a  view  of  a  very 
pretty  business  front  built 
of  these  brick.  The  front 
of  the  one  story  structure 
next  to  it  is  also  contructed 
of  them,  and  has  stood  for 
two  years  without  the  least  sign  of  dis¬ 
integration.  Sand  brick  are  only  in¬ 
tended  for  use  for  front  and  ornamental 
purposes.  They  are  too  expensive  for 
ordinary  work,  costing  $20  a  thousand 
and  upward.  Mr.  Field  said  he  did  not 
expect  to  monopolize  the  ornamental 
brick  trade,  but  that  he  did  anticipate  a 
demand  for  them  that  would  justify  the 
erection  of  sand  brick  plants  wherever 
there  is  a  demand  for  front  brick,  and 
and  abundant  supply  of  good  clean 
sand. 


,e.  ttt.E  DRYER.  FERGUSON  &  McCORD,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 
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A  DAY  IN  PEKIN. 

Ten  miles  east  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  the 
thrifty  little  city  of  Pekin.  The  brick 
business  here  is  not  so  important  a  part 


MICHIGAN  SAND  BRICK  CO.’S  WORKS, 
of  the  city’s  industrial  interests  as  that 
of  the  production  of  jag  juice.  Still  it 
boasts  of  two  machine  yards.  We  nat¬ 
urally  first  visited  that  of  Snyder  &  Jen¬ 
sen,  for  the  latter  gentleman  is  an  old 
friend,  being  a  charter  member  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  having  attended  every 
meeting  of  that  association.  We  found 
him  superintending  the  emptying  of  a 
kiln  of  hard  brick.  Among  the  first 
questions  he  asked  was,  “Where  will  the 
next  convention  be  held?”  and  when  in 
reply  we  said,  “At  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
January.  Will  you  be  with  us?”  He 
answered,  “Yes.  Sure.  If  you  meet  in 
China  I’ll  be  there,  for  I  can’t  afford  to 
miss  a  convention  of  brickmakers.”  Mr. 

J.  D.  Jensen  now  owns  and  operates  the 
brickyard,  his  former  partner,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Snyder,  having  retired  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  owing  to  poor  health,  and  is  now 
raising  oranges  in  Florida.  The  brick¬ 
yard  was  an  old  one,  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1876.  They  first  made  brick 
by  hand,  but  soon  sought  better  ways 
and  put  in  a  Quaker  soft  clay  machine. 

The  clay  not  being  well  suited  to  that 
process,  they  changed  the  second  year, 
putting  in  its  place  a  Sword  machine, 
which  has  been  in  operation  ever  since, 
and  we  found  it,  after  nearly  fifteen 
years  of  service,  turning  out  good  com¬ 
mon  brick  at  the  rate  of  twrenty  thou¬ 
sand  a  day.  The  brick  are  taken  from 
machine  and  laid  on  edge  on  cars  which 
run  on  wooden  rails  and  taken  to  sheds 
where  they  are  piled  five  to  ten  high 
and  left  to  dry,  and  afterwards  wheeled 


to  kilns,  which  are  common  clamps, 
with  permanent  walls,  Mr.  Jensen  also 
has  a  few  small  round  down-draft  kilns 
in  which  he  burns  them  when  an  extra 

_  hard  lot  are  wanted.  These 

kilns, however,  were  erected 
for  burning  drain  tile, 
which  they  make  when 
the  brick  trade  is  dull. 
The  brick  are  burned  with 
coal  and  wood,  whichever 
happens  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est,  in  seven  days.  Trade 
has  been  unusually  active 
this  year  and  prices  fair, 
averaging  $6.50  a  thou¬ 
sand. 

A  little  way  beyond 
Mr.  Jensen’s  plant  is  the 
works  of  Mitchell,  Merrill 
&  Mitchell.  Here,  too,  we 
were  bade  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  Their  plant  is  very 
similar  to  their  neighbor’s, 
being  an  old  plant,  for- 
by  a  Mr.  Hamilton.  Last 


take  the  active  superintendency  of  the 
new  plant,  which  is  now  well  under 
way  and  will  be  completed  and  turning 
out  brick  at  the  rate  of  50,000  to  100,000 
a  day  by  September  1.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  will  be  given  our 
readers  in  a  future  issue. 


THE  TINKERING  CRANK. 


merly  run 
year  they  worked  a  stiff-clay,  wire-cut 
machine,  but  their  clay  did  not  work 
well  by  that  process,  so  they  put  in  its 
place  a  new  improved  Sword  machine, 
made  by  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseli, 
Mich.,  with  which  they  are 
well  pleased.  “It  runs  like 
clock  work,”  said  Mr. 

Mitchell,  “and  we  are  never 
annoyed  by  break  downs, 
or  delayed  in  any  way  by 
the  machine.”  They  dry 
and  burn  in  the  same  way 
as  their  neighbor,  and  as 
the  clay  is  similar,  there  is 
no  marked  difference  in 
the  product,  except  that 
their  brick  are  a  little 
smoother,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  their  machine  being 
new  and  of  an  improved 
pattern. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 
We  stopped  at  Danville, 

Ill.,  and  visited  the  new 
paving  brick  plant  being 
erected  near  that  city  by 
our  old  friend,  J.  G.  Shea, 
who  was  among  the  first 
in  his  State  to  advocate 
the  use  of  brick  for  paving 
streets  and  roadways,  and 
to  manufacture  a  brick 
suitable  for  such  use.  Mr.  Shea  has 
removed  from  Decatur,  Ill.,  where  he 
has  been  making  brick  and  tile  for 
many  years,  to  Danville,  in  order  to 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
The  Manufacturers'  Gazette  says  about 
some  men  who  never  seem  to  be  happy 
and  contented  unless  they  are  tinkering. 
They  are  always  watching  for  a  chance 
to  use  a  monkey  wrench  or  hammer, 
and  not  only  waste  valuable  time  but  do 
more  toward  spoiling  the  machinery  in 
their  charge  than  years  of  constant  wear 
will  ever  do.  If  a  machine  is  out  of  or¬ 
der  or  there  is  some  part  that  needs 
tightening  up  or  repairing,  the  tinkerer 
takes  his  monkey  wrench  and  screw¬ 
driver  and  goes  at  it,  regardless  of  where 
or  what  the  trouble  is.  He  spends  an 
hour  or  two,  twisting  and  turning  nuts 
and  bolts,  and  when  he  gets  tired  of  this 
amusement  concludes  that  everything  is 
all  right  and  starts  up  the  machine,  only 
fo  find  that  he  has  not  improved  it  any 
by  tinkering.  Then  he  goes  at  it  again. 


A  SAND  BRICK  FRONT. 

Such  men  are  not  profitable  workmen. 
The  competent  and  experienced  man 
never  tinkers.  If  the  machinery  needs 
fixing  he  does  not  go  about  it  in  a  hap- 
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hazard  manner,  but  looks  it  over  care¬ 
fully  until  he  locates  the  trouble,  and 
then  does  what  is  needed,  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  bad  matter  worse  by  acting  upon 
the  supposition  that  because  one  part  is 
out  of  order  the  whole  machine  needs 
tinkering. 

A  NEW  ENGINE. 

HE  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  are  herewith 
shown  an  illustration  of  a  new 
Twin  Engine  lately  put  upon 
the  market  by  the  Chandler 
&  Taylor  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  illustration  being  taken  from 
one  which  this  Company  built  for 
Mr.  L.  A.  Thompson,  Inventor  of 
the  Switch-back  Railway,  which  en¬ 
gine  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  Switch-back  R.  R.  to  be  run  in 
Jackson  Park  during  the  World’s  Fair. 

This  design  of  engines  has  advantages 
not  attained  in  the 
single  cylinder  en¬ 
gine  where  uni¬ 
form  power  and 
close  regulation 
are  required,  and 
when  the  space  to 
be  occupied,  and 
character  of  the 
ground  will  not 
admit  of,  or  make 
it  difficult  or  ex¬ 
pensive  to  use  a 
large  fly  wheel. 

The  a  r  r  ange- 
ment  shown  con¬ 
sists  of  two  en¬ 
gines,  a  right  and 
a  left  hand,  coup¬ 
led  quartering  to 
crank  wheels  on 
one  driving  shaft. 

In  this  construc¬ 
tion  the  out-board 
[journal  bearings 
are  dispensed  with, 
the  crank  journal  of  one  engine  serving 
as  the  out-board  journal  of  the  other, 
and  the  crank  wheels  being  permanent¬ 
ly  fixed  at  the  ends  of  the  shaft  and  set 
quartering  with  each  other,  there  is  no 
liability  of  the  power  to  hang  on  the 
dead  center,  thus  insuring  a  uniformly 
steady  motion  under  all  circumstances. 

On  this  account  a  moderate  sized  fly 
wheel  can  be  used  on  this  type  of  en¬ 
gine  and  indeed  for  many  purposes; 
where  extreme  regularity  and  steadiness 
are  not  required  the  fly  wheel  might  be 
dispensed  with  entirely  and  still  main¬ 


tain  a  comparatively  uniform  motion. 

With  double  engines  of  this  kind  the 
working  strains  are  more  nearly  equal¬ 
ized  throughout  the  stroke  than  could 
possibly  be  done  with  the  single  cylin¬ 
der  engine,  the  work  being  distributed 
over  two  complete  sets  of  parts  instead 
of  being  concentrated  on  two  single 
bearings  of  larger  dimensions. 

It  will  admit  also  of  high  rotative 
speed  when  desired,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  especially  effective  for  electric  light 
plants  and  any  use  where  high  speed  is 
wanted.  To  accommodate  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  crank  shaft  as  described 
above  and  avoid  the  necessity  of 
removing  either  of  the  crank 
wheels,  the  eccentric  and  belt 
wheels  are  made  in  halves  and  can 
readily  be  detached  when 
necessary  for  removal 
and  be  replaced  with 
much  less  difficulty  than 


may,  when  desired,  have  a  link  motion 
attached  to  the  valve,  thus  becoming  a 
reversing  engine  suitable  for  inclines 
and  other  purposes  requiring  power  that 
will  run  either  direction  and  start  from 
any  point  of  rest. 

This  Company  are  now  building  an¬ 
other  engine  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
above  for  use  in  another  of  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Switch-back  Railways,  and,  in 
addition,  have  built  engines  of  this  style, 
one  of  130  H.  P.  for  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
and  one  of  the  same  power  for  Trimble, 
Ohio,  the  latter  being  to  run  a  Brick 
Machine,  one  100  H.  P.  for  Boston,  Mass., 


by  taking  off  the  crank  wheels,  which 
would  not  only  be  attended  with  some 
difficulty — as  they  are  forced  off  by  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure — but  they  would  also 
be  liable  to  disfigurement,  and  possibly 
disarrangement  in  replacing  them.  The 
engines  are  arranged  and  controlled  by 
a  single  governor,  and  valves  to  shut  off 
the  steam  of  either  engine  without 
effecting  the  other. 

With  the  exceptions  named  the  details 
of  construction  of  the  Double  Engine 
made  by  this  concern  are  the  same  as 
their  single  self-contained  engines,  and 


and  one  of  80  H.  P.  for  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  another  for  Memphis,  Tenn.,  parties. 


DRY  CLAY  BRICK. 

The  making  of  brick  by  the  Dry  Clay 
Process  is  taking  giant  strides  in  the 
favor  of  the  brickmakers  of  the  country. 
This  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  inventive  talent  of  the  practical 
scientific  brickmaker  has  wrought  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  revolution  in  the  machinery 
used,  the  result  being  machines,  which, 
while  they  exert  the  enormous  power 
reauired  to  press  the  dry  clay  into  a 
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compact  solid  brick,  are  so  adjusted  as 
not  to  be  self-clestroying.  Heretofore 
this  seemed  possible  only  with  the  well 
known  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press,  but 
its  great  cost  and  the  large  capital  re¬ 
quired  for  operating  such  a  Press  placed 
it  beyond  the  range  of  the  majority  of 
brick  manufacturers.  But  thanks  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  such  progressive 
brickmakers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  Hill  Press  Brick 
Wosks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  this  state  of  things 
belongs  to  the  past. 

After  he  had  invented  and  built  for 
his  own  use  the  now  famous  “Triumph” 
Dry  Clay  Brick  Press  it  was  proven  in 
the  open  competitive  market  that  he 
could  successfully  compete  with  the 
Hydraulic  Companies,  the  well-known 
largest  pressed  brick  concern  in  the 
world.  Thus  the  problem  was  solved, 
and  now  there  exists  the  condition  for 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  Dry 
Clay  Process  for  a  great  many  localities, 
as  the  “Triumph”  Press  is  now  manufac¬ 
tured  for  sale  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Jos. 
J.  Kulage,  No.  1435  College  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


A  NEW  PUG  MILL. 

E  show  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  a  New  Pug  Mill,  which  is 
just  being  introduced  to  the  trade  by 
Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


This  Mill  has  7-inch  diameter  cast 
iron  pug  shaft  carrying  thirty  steel 
faced  pugging  knives,  secured  by  keys, 
and  adjustable  to  any  desired  angle 
with  the  shaft.  The  rear  of  the  tub  is 
open  to  view  and  for  the  easy  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water  over  the  material,  while 
the  front  part  of  the  tub  consists  of  a 
cone-shaped  cast-iron  case  surrounding 
the  pug  shaft.  The  pugging  knives  in 
the  case  make  a  broken  spiral  around 
the  pug  shalt  and  in  forcing  the  well 
mixed  and  uniformly  moistened  clay 
through  the  narrower  exit  end  of  the 
case  thoroughly  tempers  the  material. 


It  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  a  Mixing 
Machine  and  in  addition  tempers  the 
clay. 

It  is  countergeared,  has  large  babbited 
bearings  entirely  outside  of  clay  tub,  a 
self-lubricating  friction  plate  running  in 
oil  box  to  receive  end  thrust,  and  is 
fitted  with  friction  clutch  or  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  as  ordered. 

The  whole  Machine  is  mounted  in  a 
framing  of  eight  inch  square  timbers 
measuring  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

No.  1  “A”  is  same  design  of  mill  pre¬ 
cisely,  but  has  pug  shaft  nine  inches 
diameter  carrying  forty-four  knives  and 
is  mounted  in  frame  of  twelve-inch 
square  timbers  about  twenty  feet  long. 

No.  3  “A”  is  same  design  of  Mill,  with 
pug  shaft  4J  inches  diameter,  carrying 
twenty-eight  knives,  and  mounted  in 
framing  of  6-inch  square  timbers,  about 
eleven  feet  long. 

For  more  detailed  description  of  Mill, 
prices,  etc.,  address  the  manufacturers. 


THE  THISSEN-ARNOLD  CONTINUOUS 
BRICK-KILN  AND  DRYER. 

^  AKING  into  consideration  all  the 
advantages  of  this  kiln  over  all 
others,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is 
the  best  arranged,  the  most  durable,  the 
simplest,  uses  the  least  fuel,  and  gives 
the  most  perfect  results  in  any  clay,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  production  of  common 


building  and  vitrified  paving  brick. 
Only  very  limited  shed-room  is  required 
when  the  semi-dry  clay  process  is  used. 
Soft  mud  brick,  of  course,  must  be  dried 
until  they  become  hard  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  own  weight  when  set  in  the 
kiln. 

This  kiln  works  continuously.  In 
other  words,  when  once  in  operation,  it 
burns  a  given  number  of  thousands 
every  day  in  the  year;  and  when  proper¬ 
ly  operated, there  will  be  no  loss  whatever 
in  burning.  It  can  be  easily  arranged  for 
work  summer  or  winter,  without  add¬ 
itional  expense  for  manufacturing  and 


burning.  The  escaping  heat  from  the 
cooling  brick  is  successfully  used  for 
water-smoking  the  brick  ahead  of  the 
fire,  without  extra  expense  for  labor  or 
fuel  they  are  dried  at  the  same  place 
where  burnt,  without  moving  them. 

To  burn  brick  successfully  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  full  control  of  the  draft  and 
perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Our 
kiln  not  only  possesses  these  advantag¬ 
es,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smoke  consumer, 
and  the  heat  can  be  directed,  at  will,  to 
any  desired  point.  For  vitrified  paving 
brick  our  kiln  has  no  equal,  because  no 
heat  can  escape,  and  it  can  be  kept  in 
the  bricks  as  long  as  necessary.  This 
kiln  will  last  a  lifetime,  with  very  little 
expenditure  for  repairs.  We  now  have  a 
kiln  of  thirty-thousand  daily  capacity, 
in  operation,  and  hereby  cordially  in¬ 
vite  examination. 

Description: — The  kiln  consists  of 
an  endless  tunnel,  which  is  lined  with 
fire  bricks  on  the  inside  to  make  it  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  divided  in  a  series  of  com¬ 
partments  (18  preferred)  by  use  of  shut¬ 
ters  and  movable  partitions  which  con¬ 
nect  and  disconnect  in  any  compart¬ 
ment  at  any  time  desired.  Each  com¬ 
partment  has  a  draft  channel  in  its  floor, 
extending  transversely  across  the  com¬ 
partment  and  further  to  the  smoke 
chamber,  where  it  is  provided  with  a 
damper  to  open  and  close  it.  In  the 
compartments  these  channels  are  provid¬ 
ed  with  two  plates,  shorter  than  the  en¬ 
tire  width  of  the  compartment,  to  slide 
over  the  top  of  each,  by  which  means 
the  draft  is  regulated  from  one  side  to 
the  other  or  to  the  centre  of  kiln  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  firing  is  done  from  top  of 
the  kiln,  through  holes  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  in  only  one  compartment 
at  one  time.  The  draft  channel  is  open 
five  or  six  compartments  ahead  of  the 
fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  entire  heat  in 
the  bricks,  allowing  none  to  escape.  A 
shutter  is  drawn  across  the  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  draft  is  open,  thus 
making  the  burning  compartments  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  rest  of  the  kiln. 
Ahead  of  this  shutter  the  drying  is  done, 
with  the  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling 
brick,  and  the  heat  which  is  utilized 
from  the  sand  filling  over  the  burning 
compartments,  by  means  of  channels  or 
pipes  imbedded  in  the  filling  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  entire  circuit  of  the  kiln, 
being  connected  with  each  compart¬ 
ment.  The  channels  are  provided  with 
dampers,  and  so  regulated  as  to  connect 
or  disconnect  them  with  any  compart¬ 
ment,  thus  operating  continuously  with 
the  fire. 

The  drying  is  done  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  the  burning,  and  as  many  com¬ 
partments  are  used  as  will  consume  all 
the  heat.  Then  the  draft  is  opened  in 
the  last  compartment  and  another  shut¬ 
ter  drawn  across,  making  the  desired 
compartments  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  kiln. 

Ahead  of  the  compartments  drying, 
the  setting  continues,  and  behind  the 
burning,  the  bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any 
kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built,  of  any 
daily  capacity  desired. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  Universal  Continuous  Brick-Kiln 
Company,  510  New  York  Life  Building, 
or  425  Kange  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Gen.  W.  W.  Lowe,  President. 

J.  C.  Du-Bois,  Sec’y. 


THE  SHAWMUT  CLAY  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  COMPANY. 


GRAPHITE,  PLUMBAGO,  BLACK  AND 
LEAD. 


A  correspondent  in  the  American 
Machinist  says :  If  engineers,  machinists 
and  millwrights  in  general  and  pipe¬ 
fitters  in  particuliar  knew  of  the  good 
qualities  of  graphite,  I  dare  say  there 
would  be  ten  times  the  demand  for  it. 
Its  lubricating  qualities  are  questioned 
only  by  the  impractical  and  it  is  this 
quality  alone  that  sounds  its  key  note, 
so  to  speak.  Let  me  describe  a  few  of 
what  I  consider  its  most  important  uses. 
As  above  stated,  its  primary  object  is 
lubrication  and  it  is  to  this  fact  we  must 
credit  good  pipe  joints  and  cool  bear¬ 
ings.  In  making  pipe  cement,  (or  as  I 
would  term  it,  pipe  smear),  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  best  oil  or  grease,  as 
it  is  the  Graphite  and  not  the  body  in 
which  it  is  suspended,  that  makes  the 
mixture  valuable  and  the  joint  perfect. 

I  use  the  drippings  from  line  shaft 
bearings,  caught  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  mix  it  with  the  best  Ticonderoga 
flake  Graphite  so  that  it  can  be  applied 
with  an  ordinary  sash  tool. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have 
used  about  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of 
dry  Ticonderoga  flakes  Graphite  for 
pipe  joints,  cylinder  heads,  piston  rod 
packing,  etc. 

Bolts,  smeared  with  Graphite  mixed  as 
above,  I  have  unscrewed  after  having 
been  in  the  dampest  places  for  upward 
of  two  jears,  or  more,  proving  the 
antirusting  qualities  of  Graphite.  To 
cool  hot  bearings  put  it  on  as  thick  as 
it  will  mix  with  oil. 

Almost  any  oil  or  grease  will  answer 
but  don’t  use  poor  Graphite. 


THE  above  named  company  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  field,  and  was 
organized  in  July,  1891,  by  Messrs. 
B.  E.  Cartwright,  W.  W.  Mattison,  D. 
Robertson  and  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  and  is 
officered  as  follows:  W.  W.  Mattison, 
President ;  R.  A.  Cartwright,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer ;  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager ;  all  of  these  gentlemen 
constituting  the  directory.  Their  head 
office  is  at  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  and  the  works, 
a  view  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch,  is  near  Shawmut,  Elk. 
Co.,  Pa. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ravens¬ 
croft,  a  practical  brickmaker,  the  plant 
was  laid  out  and  work  begun  August  1st 
and  on  November  2nd,  just  three 
months  later,  the  first  brick  were  turned 
from  the  machine,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  present  it  has  run  without  a 
hitch.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  a 


to  the  pan.  The  whole  operation,  from 
the  mining  of  the  clay  until  the  product 
leaves  the  plant,  is  down  grade.  The 
fuel  used  is  natural  gas,  of  which  the 
company  has  an  abundant  supply. 

The  product  of  this  plant  is  paving 
brick,  the  demand  for  which  exceeds 
the  supply;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Company  to  extend  their  operations  into 
far  wider  fields  embracing  face  building 
brick  of  the  buff,  brown,  red  and  mott¬ 
led  varieties,  for  which  they  have  clays 
especially  adapted,  as  well  as  sewer  pipe 
and  ornamental  terra  cotta. 

They  are  now  opening  upon  their 
tract,  containing  6000  acres,  a  9  ft.  vein 
of  high  grade  fire  clay  of  the  Benezette 
variety  from  which  they  hope  to  make  a 
fire  brick  second  to  none. 


NOT  AN  UNMIXED  BLESSING. 


When  the  half-holiday  movement  was 
first  begun  there  was  considerable  senti¬ 
mental  gush  about  the  opportunities 
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Carlin  dry-pan,  and  revolving  screen,  a 
Freese  pug  mill,  and  “A  Special”  brick 
machine,  from  which  the  product  is  re¬ 
pressed  upon  two  Raymond  “Columbian” 
represses ;  the  brick  are  then  loaded  on 
double-deck  iron  cars  into  and  through 
an  “Iron-Clad”  dryer,  and  thence  upon 
the  same  cars  to  round  downdraft  kilns 
26  ft.  in  diameter  holding  60,000  brick 
to  the  kiln. 

The  clays  used  in  these  works  belong 
to  the  lower  grade  of  fire  clays  and  come 
from  under  the  coal,  the  latter  being 
first  mined  after  which  the  clay  is  taken 
up  and  run  down  the  same  plane  to  the 
brick  works,  located  a  little  below  the 
coal  chute,  where  it  is  dumped  into  a 
bin  from  which  it  is  fed  by  two  men  on 
to  an  endless  belt  and  conveyed  thereby 


for  mental  and  moral  improvement  that 
would  be  afforded  by  it.  The  idea  of 
some  enthusiasts  was  that  clerks  and 
workmen  would  seize  on  this  occasion 
for  visiting  libraries  and  art-galleries, 
and  for  general  culture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  found  that  they  use  the  time 
in  more  or  less  harmful  dissipation 
The  results  is  that  their  morals  are  in¬ 
jured  and  their  capacity  for  work  is 
lessened.  The  effect  of  the  holiday  on 
discipline  and  working  power  in  many 
institutions  is  said  to  be  markedly  bad. 
— rIhe  Examiner. 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night. 

Longfellow . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  addree 

IS  REQUIREO  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLI8HE0  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMI88IONI 
GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVAT6 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WH08E  FULL  NAME  18  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  8E 
BY  A0DRE88ING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 

Learning-  Something-  from  Others. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  reading  over  the  articles  and  com¬ 
munications  in  every  number  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  one  finds  much  matter 
of  great  interest,  and  no  matter  how 
much  a  man  may  know,  or  thinks  he 
knows  about  the  brick  business,  he  can 
glean  something  that  is  new.  Some 
simple  point  will  suggest  a  new  idea 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  before.  The 
same  thing  I  have  found  true  in  visiting 
works  all  over  the  country,  both  great 
and  small.  I  never  went  into  a  yard — 
no  matter  how  insignificiant — but  what 
I  could  learn  something.  The  man 
had  thought  of  some  little  device  for 
doing  certain  work  about  his  machine 
or  the  yard  or  his  kilns,  for  his  own 
particular  convenience, that  immediately 
suggested  the  thought,  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  for 
a  long  time — some  way  to  do  that  par¬ 
ticular  work,  and  here  I  find  this  man, 
away  in  the  back  woods,  has  struck  it, 
though  in  a  crude  way,  but  I  see  just 
where  I  can  improve  upon  it  and  will  go 
right  home  and  put  it  in  operation.” 

For  this  very  purpose  was  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  organ¬ 
ized  ;  so  that  not  only  the  brickmakers 
of  works  both  great  and  small  could 
meet  together  for  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
but  where  those  who  had  given  time 
and  thought  to  the  invention  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  for  the  working  of  different 
clays,  could  also  meet  with  the  user  of 
these  machines,  and  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  from  practical  every 
day  work  be  a  benefit  to  all. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all 
the  articles  in  the  Cl  ay- Worker  or  any 
other  paper  will  be  practical  in  their 
entirety,  for  many  who  write,  or  like 
many  (not  all)  who  talk  at  the  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Convention,  they  have  a 
theory,  or  a  hobby,  but  in  all  their 
writings  or  their  talkings,  among  all 
that  is  impractical  you  will  find  enough 
that  is  good ;  ideas  which  you  yourself 
had  been  trying  to  solve  into  shape  for 
a  long  time,  but  could  not,  to  well  pay 
you  for  the  reading. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  geting  down 
into  the  old  rut  among  brickmakers, 
and  selfishly  staying  at  home.  It  is  all 
well  enough  to  go  to  the  National  Con¬ 


vention  once  a  year,  but  better  if 
you  will  steal  off  for  a  day  or  two  now 
and  then  right  in  the  working  season, 
and  go  and  visit  your  neighbors,  and, 
unless  you  know  it  all,  like  some  of  the 
men  Bro.  Crary  speaks  of,  you  will  find 
it  pays. 

My  advice  to  those  contemplating 
going  into  the  brick  business,  be  they 
old  or  young,  is  to  spend  a  small  portion 
of  their  experience  money  in  visiting 
practical,  ordinary  yards,  and  learn  a 
thing  or  two  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  “have  been  there  before  many  a 
time,”  then  start  slow  and  right  and 
they  will  have  nine-tenths  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  money  saved  up  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Deacon  Tidd. 


Any  Color  So  It’s  Red. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

One  of  your  correspondents,  I  notice, 
finds  fault  with  the  “whitewash”  on  red 
brick  and  suggests  “buff”  brick  as  a 
remedy.  If  he  were  in  this  city  to-day 
I  could  show  him  buff(?)  brick,  pink  (?) 
brick,  gold  (?)  colored  brick,  mud- 
colored  brick  and  various  other — im¬ 
possible  to  classify  among  colors — shades 
of  light  brick  up  to  the  common  red 
and  stock  brick  that  are  “whitewashed.” 
I  could  show  him  “buff”  and  “cream” 
colored  brick  that  have  not  only  turned 
white,  but  also  yellow  and  green,  the 
latter  probably,  with  envy  towards  some 
of  their  more  fortunate  and  prettier 
looking  red  neighbors.  “Buff”  brick 
even  after  being  dipped  in  oil  at  the 
yards,  “whitewashed”  before  they 
graced  (?)  the  wall.  Painted-in-the- 
yards  “red  press  brick”  made  not  many 
hundred  miles  east  of  this  city,  and 
red  dipped  stock  made  here,  and  com¬ 
mon  brick,  all  “whitewashed.”  I  could 
show  him  old  walls  built  with  common 
brick,  and  newly  painted  in  drab,  on 
top  of  several  old  coats,  that  are  “white¬ 
washed,”  in  spite  of  the  several  old  and 
new  coats  of  paint  on  them.  This  is 
not  all.  I  could  show  him  “white¬ 
wash”  on  the  beautiful  brown  stone, 
quarried  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Keystone  State,  and  on  the  brown  stone 
and  the  white  and  buff  Berea-grit  rock, 
quarried  in  this  state,  and  on  the  pink 
stone  quarried  in  Michigan  and  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  I  could  further 
show  him  “whitewash”  on  the  justly 
famous  Pensylvania  slate,  on  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  on  the  min¬ 
eral  paints  covering  our  frame  struct- , 
ures.  “Whitewash”  is  a  near  neighbor, 


always  and  everywhere  at  home.  “What 
is  it? 

“Buff,”  or  any  other  light  colored 
brick,  will  not  obviate  this  terrible 
“What  is  it?”  which  is  by  many — evi¬ 
dently  owing  to  the  color-blindness — 
only  seen  on  the  red  brick.  While  there 
is  much  said  against  “whitewashing”  on 
red  brick,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  light  colored  brick  turning  yellow 
and  green,  nor  is  there  any  notice  taken 
of  the  abominable  dirty  appearance  the 
“buff”  and  every  other  light  colored 
brick  have  after  being  in  the  wall  a 
year  or  two  in  our  busy  and  smoky 
cities, — and  “May  the  Lord  have  pity” 
on  cities  that  are  not  smoky. 

Select  a  cheerful  and  warm  colored 
red  brick  with  a  smooth,  not  sanded  sur¬ 
face,  nor  of  a  cold  gray  stare,  nor  one 
that  suggests  iron-clad  paint  effects,  of 
which  we  have  so  many  examples  in 
this  city,  and  particuliarly  avoid  those 
painted  or  dipped  in  the  yards — usually 
done  to  cover  up  poor  quality  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  you  will  have  a  permanently, 
pretty  wall,  one  that  “grows  in  the  eye,” 
never  becomes  monotonous,  is  as  stable 
and  everywhere  as  passable  as  a  black 
suit  of  clothing,  suggesting  durability, 
strength  of  character  and  refined  taste. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  “superior 
beauty”  of  light  shaded  brick;  they 
won’t  wear;  they  become  tiresome  to 
the  eye;  soon  look  smoky;  suggest 
shoddyness  and  a  selfish  desire  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  builder. 

These  are  fads,  the  like  use  of  black- 
headers,  with  the  mortar  scraped  out  and 
common  brick  set  in  the  wall,  in  a 
primitive  and  certainly  tasteless  way,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  a  building 
that  is  said  to  owe  its  ecstatic  (?)  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  funds  of  the  brewery  on  our 
“world  famous”  Euclid  Avenue.  Both 
intended  by  the  skilled  architects  to 
“look  ancient.” 

“Buff”  brick  are  largely  a  fad  at 
present,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  shrewd 
escape  from  defects  of  brick  plants,  lo¬ 
cated  on  clay  banks,  where  ignorance 
considered  good  red  clay  existing,  and 
upon  disappointment  began  to  buy  bas¬ 
tard  fire  clays  to  mix  with  their  inferior 
red  to  make  a  “buff.”  However,  much 
as  can  be  said  against  such  brick,  they 
have  one  great  advantage  (?)  over  certain 
kinds  of  red,  in  that  they  soon  look 
grimy  with  which  “whitewash”  nor  any¬ 
thing  else  can  ever  compete  for  ugli¬ 
ness. 

Why  not  slack  up  ranting  about 
“whitewash”  and  begin  to  talk  of  quality  ? 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  the 
light  colored  as  well  as  most  of  the 
red  pressed  brick  in  the  market  to-day 
•are  but  a  slim  excuse  for  the  name  of 
press  brick.  It  seems  as  though  many 
manufacturers  were  trying  their  utmost 
to  see  how  poor  a  brick  they  can  place 
under  the  title  of  press  brick,  and  at  a 
similar  price.  Such  fellows  seem  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
building  public,  and  they  do  more 
harm  towards  the  adoption  of  brick  as  a 
universal  building  material,  than  the 
no  doubt  temporary  advantage  to  their 
pocket-books  will  ever  amount  to.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  who  make  a  conscientious 
effort  to  put  good  building  material  on 
the  market  are  retarded  by  such  work, 
the  building  public  gets  deceived  and 
brick  as  a  building  material  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  condemned. 

Let  us  have  a  brick  that  is  more 
dense;  one  that  makes  a  healthy  wall, 
and  until  we  have  brick  walls  that  are 
dry  and  healthy  for  the  inhabitants, 
brickmakers,  architects,  contractors  and 
builders  should  quit  kicking  against 
color,  “whitewash,”  or  any  other  dirt,  for 
that  matter,  on  the  walls.  Any  one 
possessing  ordinary  skill  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  can  make  a  porous 
“buff  ”  or  a  porous  red,  but  to  make 
what  should  be  made — a  vitrified,  damp- 
proof,  fire-proof  and  in  every  respect  an 
imperishable  brick,  requires  something 
more  than  mere  faultfinding  about 
“whitewashing.”  Let  the  future  brick 
be  a  vitrified  brick,  economy  and  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  public  suggest 
this  and  I  venture  to  add,  that  with 
such  a  brick  “whitewashing”  will  dis¬ 
appear.  T-  S.  G. 

Cleveland,  July  30,  1892. 


The  Dryer  Question. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Referring  to  Waplington’s  letter  to 
“R.  Brick  and  William,”  on  Dryers  in 
June  Clay- Worker,  I  am  sorry  that  he, 
like  “R.  Brick,”  has  no  desire  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  on  the  subject.  A 
discussion  on  this  most  important  mat¬ 
ter,  by  these  two  able  writers,  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 

“R.  Brick”  does  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  claim  for  the  hot  floor,  “Superiority 
over,  nor  even  equality  to  the 
properly  arranged  steam  dryer.”  What 
he  does  claim, and  I  think  with  every  show 
of  reason  is,  that  it  is  effective,  economical 
and,  where  capital  is  limited,  the  only 


artificial  dryer  within  the  reach  of  the 
manufacturer.being  composed  entirely  of 
brick  and  clay,  which  is  at  hand. 

I  would  also  liked  to  have  heard  what 
Waplington  had  to  say  regarding  the 
economy  (or  otherwise)  in  the  generat¬ 
ing  of  the  steam;  though  I  think  very 
few  boilers  having  only  18  feet  in  length, 
of  heating  surface,  can  now  be  found  on 
the  brickyards  of  the  progressive  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

I  “mildly  protest”  against  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question,  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  our  friend  from  Hackensack. 

A  few  quotations  from  his  June  letter 
will,  I  think,  convince  the  most  scepti¬ 
cal  of  the  justice  of  my  protest: 

“Weather  all  that  could  be' desired; 
yards  damp;  brick  do  not  dry  well. 
Rain  washed  bricks.” 

“Molding  when  it  does  not  rain. 
Looks  heavy  and  dark  in  the  North.” 

“Sun  on  a  strike  for  the  last  three 
days;  yards  full  of  green  brick.” 

“Showery;  lots  of  washed  bricks  no 
work  on  the  yards.” 

“Heavy  thunder  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.” 

“For  a  change,  for  two  days  in  suc¬ 
cession  we  have  had  a  severe  hail 
storm.” 

“A  heavy  easterly  gale  blowing.” 

“Yesterday  afternoon  we  had  quite  a 
shower.” 

“Time  books  on  the  yards  show  but  six 
days  made  in  two  weeks;  too  much 
rain;  a  poor  showing  for  the  men.” 

“More  rain;  there  are  not  over  four 
or  five  pits  of  smooth  bricks  set  yet. 
The  only  happy  men  on  the  yards  are 
the  engineers,  as  their  time  goes  on 
rain  or  no  rain,  mold  or  no  mold.  ’ 

“Pale  brick  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  M.,  but 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by 
a  single  hair,  liable  to  fall  at  any 
moment.” 

Above  extracts  remind  me  of  a  story 
of  a  tourist  in  the  Highlands,  who,  on 
being  kept  indoors  for  several  days  on 
account  of  bad  weather,  asked  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Inn,  “Does  it  always  rain 
here,”  to  which  he  received  the  reply, 
“Na,  Na!  It  sometimes  snows.” 

I  should  think  that  the  manufacturer 
who  has  a  plant  which  he  can  work  six 
days  out  of  two  weeks,  while  only  pay¬ 
ing  his  engineer  full  time  must,  in  these 
times  of  close  competition,  be  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune  and  success,  especi¬ 
ally  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  old  clamp  kilns,  which  guarantee  a 
large  proportion  of  pale  .  brick,  worth 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  M.  (if  the  hair  does 


not  snap),  which  price,  I  expect,  almost 
covers  freight  to  market,  leaving  only 
a  very  small  balance  to  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  having  made  them.  This  is  without 
saying  anything  about  the  “lots  of  washed 
brick,”  or  those  returned  to  the  soak-pit, 
thereby  saving  the  trouble  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  digging  fresh  clay  every  time. 

Well  may  poor  “Old  Sol.”  exclaim, 
“Save  me  from  my  friends!” 

“  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ; 

It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  joolish  notion!” 

— William. 

p.  S.  —  Like  Mr.  Waplington,  I  am 
always  a  gainer  by  “R.  Brick’s”  letters. 
These  “Hints”  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  manufacturer  of  clay  who  can 
read  the  English  language;  and  those 
who  cannot  read  English,  should  have 
them  translated  into  whatever  language 
they  can  read. 

While  thanking  “R.  Brick”  for  the 
valuable  information  relative  to  hot 
floors,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
thinks  a  dryer,  such  as  he  describes, 
could  be  partially  fitted  up  with  racks 
and  successfully  used  as  a  combination 
of  hot  floor  and  drying  shed ;  and  if  he 
thinks  the  radiation  from  a  floor  (made 
very  thin — say  six  inches  at  furnaces  to 
one  at  stacks)  would  be  sufficient  to  dry 
ware,  such  as  roofing  tile,  which  has  to 
be  kept  on  pallets. 


Trials  and  Tribulations  Incident  to 
Adopting  Improved  Methods  on 
an  Old  Yard. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

At  length  I  have  completed  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  six-tunnel  Sharer  dryer,  after 
two  years  of  letters,  orders,  difficulties, 
money  expended  and  consultations, 
with  a  cost  of  $20,675  of  this  country 
money,  or  about  $10,880  American  gold. 
The  first  two  months  were  employed  in 
drying  the  building,  making  experi¬ 
ments;  fearing  always  the  loss  of  so 
much  money  and  labor.  Many  times 
at  first  we  took  out  cars  with  half  the 
brick  broken;  sometimes,  also,  half  the 
brick  green  (that  is  partially  dry),  and 
the  other  half  perfectly  dry  and  always 
broken.  I  was  entirely  discouraged,  and 
repented  undertaking  the  work,  but  as 
the  dryer  was  not  entirely  finished,  I 
always  hoped  that  when  the  roof  was 
completed  and  the  six-tunnel  flues  up 
and  sheeted  that  success  would  be  com¬ 
plete  also.  It  was  so,  indeed.  Twenty 
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days  ago  the  six  tunnels  of  my  dryer 
were  filled  with  30,000  bricks,  upon  iron 
cars  and  steel  pallets,  and  fire  started, 
and  after  four  days  and  three  nights  of 
burning,  we  found  the  brick  perfectly 
dry,  safe  and  sound.  That  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure;  the  joy  was  spread  throughout  the 
yard,  and  that  was  a  feast  day  here. 

But  pleasure  and  joy  come  not  often 
and  stay  but  a  little  time ;  are  merely 
flashes  of  light  that  pass  soon  away, 
leaving  us  again  sunk  in  this  life’s 
misery.  The  satisfaction  and  vanity  of 
having  performed  well  a  new  work  in 
this  country,  and  which  promises  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  money,  and  relief  from  much 
hand  work  in  the  handling  of  brick, 
and  enabling  me  to  deliver  them  to  the 
market  within  fifteen  days  from  time 
made  encouraged  me  to  continue  study¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  laying  my  bricks  in 
the  best  way  to  give  good  service,  and 
struggle  against  the  great  inconvenience 
that  an  old  plant  arranged  without  sys¬ 
tem  and  no  thought  of  the  introduction 
of  improved  methods. 

I  fed  in  my  imagination  on 
thousands  of  illusions,  thinking  that 
once  the  dryer  was  finished  and  under¬ 
stood,  it  would  do  its  job  complete  in 
two  days  and  two  nights  at  least,  but, 
alas,  this  illusion  was  not  realized,  per¬ 
haps  because  my  brick  is  delivered  by 
the  brick  machine  on  edge,  and  thus 
hacked  directly.  It  is  not  what  you 
call  stiff  mud  brick,  but  soft  mud  brick, 
and  the  dampness  it  contains  js  much 
greater  than  that  computed  by  Mr. 
Sharer,  when  he  said :  “It  will  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours.”  The  dryer  now 
takes  four  days  and  nights  for  drying 
30,000  bricks  well,  always  taking  out 
some  broken  brick,  nearly  3  per  cent., 
which  is  much  less  than  the  bricks 
broken  in  the  hacks.  Upon  wood  pal¬ 
lets  brick  is  much  more  broken  than  on 
metallic  ones,  because  in  these  last  the 
brick  slide  easier  when  contracting  by 
heat. 

I  am  in  no  manner  displeased  with 
the  dryer,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better 
than  I  hoped  for.  I  wonder  at  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  plan,  the  great  power  of  its 
furnaces  and  the  good  draft  of  the  stack, 
which  produces  a  strong  current  of 
heat,  but  we  poor  ignorant  fellows  work¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  so  far  behind  and 
primitive,  are  always  condemned  to  find 
inconvenience  everywhere,  that  prevent 
here  three  and  two  from  making  five, 
and  these  last  months  I  have  made  less 
brick  than  in  past  years.  However,  I 
don’t  faint,  and  hope  with  practice  to 


overcome  all  these  difficulties. 

By  annexing  a  pug  mill  to  the  brick 
machine  I  am  making  now  a  per¬ 
fect  and  fine  brick,  though  the  same 
machine  always  before  worked  the  clay 
directly  from  the  bank  tolerably  well. 
The  demand  for  my  brick  is  more  than 
I  can  supply,  and  this  makes  me  still 
unhappy.  Has  any  brickmaker  in  your 
great  country  found  happiness  com¬ 
plete?  In  my  fancy  that  happiness 
consists  only  in  stately  kilns,  from 
which  bricks  go  out  hard  red  burned, 
safe  and  sound.  Where  are  there  more 
pungent  thorns  than  that  multitude  of 
bats  that  lie  about  spread  round  the 
doors  of  kilns  at  the  end  of  every  burn? 
Or  a  machine  which  should  give  a  daily 
output  of  25,000,  without  difficulty,  and 
yet  hear  the  superintendent  saying: 
“Something  is  broken;”  “clay  is  too  soft 
and  brick  comes  out  very  ugly;”  “clay 
is  too  hard — stop  the  machine,”  or  police 
arrest  drivers  as  they  haul  brick 
through  the  streets,  for  having  passed 
near  an  old  woman.”  Such  is  the  life 
of  a  brickmaker. 

On  the  31st  of  May  I  was  reading  and 
laughing  over  the  humorous  article  of 
Mr.  George  Walker  “Causes  of  Failure,” 
in  your  issue  of  April ;  on  the  first  of 
J une  I  was  on  foot  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  cheerfully  set  about  filling  a 
kiln  in  order  to  clear  out  my  dryer,  and 
not  to  allow  it  to  rest  a  moment,  for  I 
desire  it  not  to  take  my  money  for  noth¬ 
ing.  I  reached  the  yard  at  six  o’clock; 
a  very  fine  morning,  I  assure  you.  One 
of  the  superintendents  met  me  and 
said :  “Do  you  know,  perhaps  we  can 
do  without  kilns  and  work  with  the 
dryer  only.”  “How  so  ?”  I  answered  him 
astonished.  “Let  us  go  down  and  see.” 
We  went  at  once  to  the  dryer,  and  he 
showed  me  hacks  of  brick  nearly  burned 
of  even  red  color,  a  great  number  of 
half  bricks,  smoked;  pieces  of  wood 
pallets,  carbonized;  and  warped  iron 
cars  spread  all  around,  oxided  and  dis- 
troyed  by  fire;  even  the  rails  of  the 
tracks  were  spoiled.  The  cause  of  this 
incident  was  that,  during  the  night,  the 
stupid  burner  increased  the  fire  a  great 
deal,  and  more  than  300  pallets  that 
there  were  of  wood  took  fire,  making  me 
a  total  loss  of  $500.  It  was  my  birth¬ 
day.  Ricardo  Calvo  R. 

Bogota,  S.  A. 

The  Southern  Situation. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  brick  trade  in  Knoxville  is  dull, 
and  is  a  fair  index  of  trade  all  over  the 


South.  At  present  there  are  signs  of  a 
speedy  return  to  our  former  prosperity; 
building  business  begins  to  look 
brighter. 

Cotton  went  to  the  bottom  last  winter 
(in  price,)  and  iron  floated  to  the  top 
(in  amount  produced,)  which  caused 
such  a  drop  in  prices  as  the  South  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  specula¬ 
tors  in  Real  Estate  are  coming  to  their 
senses  and  prices  are  more  reasonable, 
which  will  induce  purchasers. 

Knoxville  has  let  a  contract  for  sewers 
which  amounts  to  over  $200,000.  Work 
to  begin  at  once.  $300,000  more  is  to 
apply  on  streets  and  bridges.  Tests  are 
being  made  with  brick  for  street  paving, 
and  are  found  satisfactory,  and  brick 
will  undoubtedly  be  adopted. 

The  Hailwood  Paving  Block  Co.  of 
Robbins,  Tenn.,  have  put  in  a  section 
on  Gay  St.  Also  Knoxville  Brick  Co.  a 
section  on  Asylum  Street,  which  seems 
to  receive  most  favor  with  all  concerned. 
A  new  suburb  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  National  Building-  Co., 
and  lots  with  new  residences  offered  to 
the  public  on  such  favorable  terms  that 
every  one  can  own  a  home  who  will  pay 
rent.  Property  sold  on  five,  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  year’s  time;  as  purchaser 
may  select. 

By  the  time  the  political  pot  has 
‘boiled  dry,”  we  will  all  be  hard  at  work 
and  happy.  J.  a. 

« 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

Philadelphia  is  growing,  and  so  are  all 
the  outlaying  districts.  Contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectations  the  number  of  dwellings  under 
contract  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  has  exceeded  the  number  for  the 
same  period  of  1891,  when  there  were 
2,259  permits  with  5,120  operations,  as 
aaginst  2,390  permits  and  5,885  opera¬ 
tions  for  1892.  The  number  of  public 
buildings,  such  as  hotels,  depots,  etc. 
have  been  much  greater  than  last  year, 
and  there  are  more  fine  brick  in  fancy 
colors,  shapes,  etc.  used.  Bricks  of  all 
descriptions  have  been  very  low,  and 
profits  quite  narrow  for  the  past  five  years, 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  fine 
press  bricks  now  ruling  from  $16  to  $18, 
common  $7  to  $7.50,  will  bear  at  from 
$2  to  $5,  more  per  thousand,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  get  it  before  the  season 
closes.  Then  again  it  is  believed  that 
the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  render 
higher  prices  probable,  as  builders  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  anticipated  their  wants. 
Stocks  are  lower  in  the  yards  than  they 
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have  been  for  several  years,  however,  and 
manufacturers  in  consequence  are  very 
independent.  If  there  should  be  any 
great  rush  for  brick  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  prices  will  no  doubt  go  a  peg  01 
two  higher. 

Manufacturers  are  now  at  peace  with 
all  their  men,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  experienced  hands.  The  Dob¬ 
bins  strike  has  been  declared  off,  and 
they  are  busy  with  a  full  compliment 
of  hands  employed,  and  orders  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  at  that.  • 

The  Brick  Laying  classes  of  the  Build¬ 
ers  Trade  school  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers  on  account  of  the 
boys  not  being  able  to  secure  places  after 
graduation.  The  apprenticeship  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  settled  however,  and  the 
graduate  will  be  given  preference,  and 
one  year  taken  from  the  apprenticeship, 
the  journeymen  having  yielded  to  all 

objections. 

Comstock  &  Butterworth  of  Claymont, 
Delaware,  have  shipped  500,000  brick  to 
a  party  in  Cuba.  The  new  firm  have 
forged  ahead  very  rapidly,  and  are  now 
doing  their  full  share  of  business. 

The  Whildin  Pottery  Co.  has  purchas¬ 
ed  a  property  on  Wharton  St.-  below 
Eighth  upon  which  they  expect  to  erect 
new  buildings. 

Geo.  Carnell,  proprietor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Brick  Machine  Works  1819  to 
1823  North  Fifth  St.,  is  busy  on  clay  tem¬ 
pering  machines  and  his  steam  powei 
brick  press,  fire  brick  presses  etc.  He  is 
furnishing  estimates  for  several  machines 
to  go  to  Foreign  countries,  and  con¬ 
fidently  expects  to  get  the  orders. 

A  very  rich  deposit  of  feld-spar  and 
potters  clay  has  been  developed  in  Del¬ 
aware  County,  and  a  company  is  being 
formed  to  operate  it.  A  great  deal  of 
the  former  has  already  been  taken  out, 
and  sold  readily,  principally  to  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Pottery  Company. 

Owing  to  increase  in  business  the  Jar- 
den  Brick  Co.  are  now  having  construct¬ 
ed  a  brick  machine  by  Chisholm  Boyd 
&  White,  at  Chicago,  which  will  rival  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  cf  that  article 
in  the  matter  of  speed,  efficiency,  and 
the  general  quality  of  the  output  in  ten¬ 
sile  strength.  This  new  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  operated  under  a  press¬ 
ure  of  six-hundred  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  and  will  produce  correspondingly 
compact  and  neat  brick,  besides  superior 
in  other  directions.  The  Jarden  Co. 
have  sold  over  100,000  gray  brick  for  the 
Commercial  Exchange,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.,  and  also  a  quantity  of  Pompeian 
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brick  for  the  same  place;  also  about  100, 
000  buff  brick  for  a  Reading  School 
house,  also  buff  brick  for  John  M.  Sharps 
new  hotel  Cor.  12tli  &  Arch  Sts.,  and  the 
new  hotel  for  the  same  gentlemen  at 
Broad  &  Locust  Sts.  They  .expect  to  be 
very  busy  from  this  time  out,  and  have 
already  sold  considerably  more  brick 
than  they  did  the  whole  of  last  year. 

The  brick  for  the  tower  of  the  Public 
Buildings  when  tested  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  commission,  averaged 
about  500,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
and  that  was  thought  to  be  a  remarkable 
pressure. 

There  is  a  very  strong  tone  in  build¬ 
ing  circles.  The  biggest  project  under 
consideration  is  a  station  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  at  Broad  and  Maiket 
Sts.  It  will  be  an  immense  affair,  ten 
stories  high ;  train  shed  600  feet  long , 
no  contracts  have  as  yet  been  given  out. 
Our  brick  people  will  have  quite  a  scram¬ 
ble  for  the  business.  The  iron  makers 
will  of  course  have  a  large  contract  to 
furnish  structural  material.  The  Rail¬ 
roads  hereabouts  are  all  doing  a  big 
business,  and  are  contemplating  extra¬ 
ordinary  improvements  which  means  an 
enormous  demand  for  brick  after  the 

present  contracts  are  executed. 

Anon. 


Glazed  Roofing  Tiles. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Glazed 
Roofing  Tiles,  it  will  not  be  necessary  foi 
me  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the 
various  shapes  and  patterns  of  tile  used 
for  the  covering  of  buildings,  nor  for  me 
to  give  any  opinion  at  to  their  merits. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  a  very  ex¬ 
haustive  and  able  manner  by  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,  in  his  letters  recently  written  to 
your  journal  and,  also,  by  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
tiles  and,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  object  of  improving  the  tiles 
by  throwing  out  a  few  suggestions  about 
glazing  them.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  notice  the  glaze  itsel 
with  a  view  of  correcting  a  few  ideas 
which  appear  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
your  readers  respecting  glazing  and 
glazes.  There  was  a  question  asked  at 
your  last  convention  as  to  whether  orna¬ 
mental  brick  were  made  with  a  glass 
face  instead  of  a  glaze  or  enamel  and 
the  answer  was  brevity  itself  on  this 
subject.  I  suppose  there  were  no  chest¬ 
nuts  to  distribute.  Consequently,  the 
answer  was  as  brief  as  the  question.  So 
much  so  that  I  should  think  “Keystone” 
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himself  could  not  but  be  fully  satisfied. 
But  in  this  brief  answer  there  was  a 
statement  made  which  is  an  echo  of  a 
prevailing  idea  which  those  who  have 
a  little  knowledge  of  glazes  entertain. 
The  gentleman  in  his  answer  said,  all 
glazes  are  transparent.  In  this  he  was 
in  error ;  some  glazes  are  not  transpar¬ 
ent;  some  are  opaque  or  semi-transpar¬ 
ent  and,  therefore, will  not  show  anything 
distinctly  through  them.  They  require 
a  high  temperature  to  flux  them,  but 
when  fluxed  they  are  very  dense  and 
firm ;  they  close  up  the  surface  of  the 
body  on  which  they  are 
put — literally  taking  up  a  portion  of  the 
body  and  knitting  the  whole  compactly 
together,  making  the  article  impervious 
to  water  or  any  moisture  whatever. 
These  glazes  have  another  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  they  can  be  made  up  for  half  the 
cost  of  really  transparent  glazes,  but 
they  can  only  be  used  on  clay  that  will 
stand  the  fire  required  to  flux  them. 

Another  idea  that  is  current  is,  that 
all  glazed  goods  are  impervious  to  mois¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  very  general  impression. 

I  notice  in  an  article  on  glazed  brick,  in 
April  Clay-Worker,  by  an  architect, 
that  this  idea  is  strongly  set  forth.  In 
referring  to  this  I  only  wish  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  named  above.  The 
several  points  regarding  salt  glaze,  etc., 
will  come  under  review  in  a  future 
article  on  sanitary  work.  The  architect 
says  that  a  glazed  brick  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  impervious  to  moisture,  and  this 
certainly  is  the  general  idea — that  a 
glaze  put  on  to  an  article  will  make 
water-proof  that  which  would  not  be  so 
without  it.  But  this  is  not  the  fact. 
Really  soft  glazes  that  will  flux  at  a  low 
temperature  and  which  are  transparent, 
are  not  moisture  proof  in  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  colorless  glazes  of  this 
class  will  reveal  any  figure  or  decoration 
that  is  on  the  body  under  the  glaze, 
and  will  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of 
any  such  decoration,  but  if  the  article 
in  itself  is  not  water-proof,  these  glazes 
will  not  make  them  so.  No  doubt,  some 
of  your  readers  will  ask,  “Of  what  use  is 
it  to  go  to  the  expense  of  glazing  roofing 
tile  if  it  will  not  make  them  water¬ 
proof?”  And  I  would  ask  the  question, 
“What  result  do  you  expect  from  a 
roofing  tile  that  is  not  in  itself  imper¬ 
vious  to  water  without  a  glaze?”  On 
this  point  I  can  only  give  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  which  is,  that  a  roof  made 
with  tiles  of  this  class  will  drink  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  from  every 
shower  that  falls  upon  it,  and  the  par- 
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tides  of  soot  and  dust  that  is  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  will  settle  upon  it  and 
stick  fast,  and  no  subsequent  showers, 
no,  nor  storms,  will  ever  fetch  it  off,  and 
that  flowing  and  beautiful  description 
given  in  your  February  number,  of  fire 
clay  roofing  tiles  will  loose  a  great  deal 
of  its  force,  and  instead  of  the  agreeable 
complement  against  the  green  of  the' 
landscape,  it  will  appear  as  though  it 
was  making  a  very  poor  effort  to  imitate 
the  green  of  the  landscape  mixed  up  a 
good  deal  with  the  color  of  the  dust  on 
the  street  below,  and  in  five  years  (with¬ 
out  the  hundred),  its  decorative  quali¬ 
ties  will  be  lost,  and  its  harmony  with 
nature  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  This 
is  what  I  see  taking  place  with  all  the 
tiles  made  in  this  country,  and  while  I 
fully  admit  the  durability  of  tiles  and  a 
good  many  other  things  said  in  their 
favor  over  every  other  roofing  material, 
jet  tiles  for  general  roofing  purposes 
have  been  on  the  decline  for  many  years 
in  this  country,  and  now  slate  is  almost 
the  universal  covering. 

There  may  be  climatic  reasons  for 
the  preference  for  tile  roofing  in  your 
country,  which  I  do  not  experience  in 
this,  but  I  venture  to  state  that  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  aspects  mentioned  above,  will 
be  found  to  go  along  with  it  and  if  this 
is  so  the  only  way  to  overcome  them  is 
by  glazing,  for  a  glaze  has  this  feature 
about  it.  It  will  not  allow  any  dirt  to 
accumulate  upon  it.  Every  shower  of 
rain  will  effectually  clean  it,  and  if  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  once  it  will  be  so 
forever,  and  if  harmony  with  nature  and 
decorative  qualities  to  please  the  eye 
are  things  to  be  desired,  it  will  be 
through  the  glaze  it  will  be  obtained, 
for  this  will  maintain  its  first  utility  and 
beauty  to  all  future  ages. 

There  are  three  methods  of  procedure 
in  the  manufacture  of  glazed  roofing  tiles 
to  which  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  in  my  next 
tetter.  Manager. 


amount  to  much.  The  first  indications 
there  were  that  a  squall  was  at  hand, 
was  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  when 
the  cartmen  of  Candee  &  Smith  refused 
to  deliver  material  to  any  job  on  which 
J.  R.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  and  Jackson  Iron 
Works  were  furnishing  iron.  It  was  not 
very  heavy,  but  it  came  from  a  quarter 
hwolly  unexpected.  In  this  case  it  stopped 
all  delivery  of  brick.  All  the  Captains 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  as  they  were  sure 
to  be  in  it  in  some  shape. 

On  Friday  the  15th,  the  Association 
of  Building  Material  men  took  action  in 
the  matter,  as  one  of  their  number  was 
debarred  from  doing  business,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  wished  the  men  to  work 
longer  hours  or  for  less  wages  or  that 
they  should  give  up  the  union.  A  set 
of  resolutions  were  adopted  to  be  posted 
in  the  office  of  each.  They  simply 
voiced  what  every  man  in  business  can 
sustain— the  right  of  a  man  to  conduct 
his  business  himself.  I  submit  them  to 
your  readers. 

Resolved:  That  on  and  after  July 
18th,  1892,  any  person  accepting  em¬ 
ployment  with  any  of  the  undersigned 
firms  must  do  so  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  agreement  on  his  part  that  he 
will  execute  all  orders  received  from  his 
employers  or  their  authorized  agents, 
and  will  not  take  any  orders  or  receive 
instructions  from  any  other  person  or 
persons. 

Resolved:  That  this  action  is  not 

intended  to  interfere  with  existing  rates 
of  hours  or  wages. 

Resolved  :  That  the  undersigned  will 
post  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  in  all 
our  respective  offices. 


Manchester  &  Phii.brick, 
Gandee  &  Smith,  w.  J.  Peck, 

Martin  &  Co..  Goss  &  Edsoll, 

John  Bell  &  Son,  James  Rogers, 
Nathaniel  Wise.  Allen  &  Co.. 

Rufus  D arrow,  Miller  <&  Robinson, 

W.  H.  Schmoi.l,  Calvin  Tompkins. 

Murtagh  &  McCarty, 


The  New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worlcer: 

Homeward  bound  is  the  log  on  the 
good  ship  “Brick.”  The  voyage  has  not 
been  very  pleasant  so  far.  There  have 
been  times  when  it  looked  as  though 
she  would  have  to  scud  under  bare 
poles,  but  she  weathered  all  the  squalls 
in  good  shape. 

There  had  been  heard  mutterings  of 
distant  thunder  by  the  Captains  from 
the  employes  in  the  Architectural  Iron 
trade,  but  they  did  not  suppose  it  would 


The  name  of  the  largest  firm  in  the 
city  is  missing— that  of  Canda  &  Kane, 
but  not  from  want  of  sympathy;  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Kane  in  Europe  may 
have  been  the  cause,  as  they  have 
formerly  been  in  the  “soup”  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  signers.  The  peculiar 
man  was  among  the  names  above.  I 
was  going  to  say  that  it  might  have 
been  an  oversight  on  his  part  not  to 
post  his  notice  in  his  office  after  agreeing 
to,  for  he  did  not  and  so  far  has  not, 
and  is  delivering  brick  to  bis  customers 
while  the  others  are  fighting  to  control 
their  business. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  18th,  the 
good  ship  “Brick”  was  struck  so  suddenly 
that  the  skippers  did  not  have  time  to 
take  in  sail. 

All  building  material  yards  tied  up, 


with  the  exception  of  one,  not  a  wheel 
turning.  She  had  run  into  a  complete 
calm,  but  of  an  ominous  nature,  what 
would  be  the  result?  The  motto 
“United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall”  if 
pushed  in  this  case  would  make  fair 
sailing  for  that  portion  of  the  craft  that 
sells  building  material.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
that  the  tide  was  so  favorable  to  settle  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  The  Building 
Material  men  are  not  overrun  with 
orders,  it  will  certainly  entail  loss,  but 
not  to  the  extent  it  would,  if  it  were 
a  lockout  on  their  part.  It  is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  strike,  and  His  Mightiness,  the 
walking  delegate,  was  shortsighted  when 
he  ordered  it  in  the  shape  he  did. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
week  at  least  six  thousand  men  will 
be  measuring  sidewalks.  How  long  will 
that  last?  The  major  portion  of  them 
will  be  masons  who  never  have  any 
tiouble  with  their  bosses;  carpenters 
cannot  work;  lathers  have  come  to  a 
standstill  for  want  of  material,  and  so  it 
goes.  As  in  the  granite  strike,  great 
things  were  promised,  nothing  was  ac¬ 
complished  but  to  go  to  work  and  work 
alongside  of  a  non-union  man,  and  very 
•  glad  to  get  the  chance. 

The  good  ship  has  encountered  more 
bad  weather  thus  far  in  1892  than  ever 
before  in  one  season  since  she  was 
launched  in  the  business  world.  Be¬ 
fore  this  August,  number  reaches  your 
readers,  many  of  the  Captains,  in  all 
probability,  will  have  dropped  anchor 
for  1892,  as  there  is  talk  of  stopping  on 
the  15th  of  August.  At  New  Windsor 
one  yard  has  already  finished  molding. 
From  information  at  hand,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  man  must  thrive  at  that  place.  The 
manufacturers  agreed  last  spring  to 
take  not  less  than  $5.00  per  M  at  yard, 
as  they  have  a  good  local  trade  with 
Newburg.  The  report  is  current  that 
a  contract  for  four  hundred  M  was 
signed  lately  for  a  figure  below  $4.00. 
Only  a  New  Windsor  brickmaker  can  tell 
whether  there  is  any  money  in  that  deal. 

Down  town  in  New  York  City  there 
have  been  a  number  of  large  building 
erected  during  the  past  six  months  that 
should  have  taken  a  large  quantity  of 
brick.  As  one  looks  at  the  reports  in 
the  New  Yrork  papers  from  time  to  time, 
they  would  suppose  that  the  trade  is 
booming.  The  brickmaker  has  lost  his 
hold,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  The  output 
will  be  one-third  less  this  season  than 
last.  The  demand  no  better.  Here  is 
where  the  “Little  Joker”  comes  in  to 
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the  injury  of  the  brick  trade,  and  must 
receive  consideration  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  brick,  and  that  is  the  skeleton 
frame  of  iron  now  being  used.  A 
building  that  would,  under  the  old 
order,  require  40-inch  side  walls  with  a 
center  wall  of  20  inches  from  basement 
to  roof  is,  under  the  new  order,  built 
without  the  middle  wall  and  the  side 
wall  can  be  made  very  much  lighter. 
The  result  is  a  decreased  consumption 
of  brick.  Fulton  has  been  honored  by 
a  monument  for  putting  iron  inside  of 
wood,  but  the  architect  that  evolved  the 
idea  of  the  iron  skeleton  frame  to  the  dis. 
placement  of  brick  need  not  look  for 
a  costly  shaft  to  his  memory  from  the 
brickmakers. 

Figures  are  stubborn  facts.  I  give 
your  readers  the  number  of  permits  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  It  should 
be  for  six  months,  but  on  account  of 
moving  the  Building  Bureau,  was  not 
able  to  obtain  the  figures  for  the  last 
quarter: 

Bu;‘d1”88' »:  9'ost'  888 
March?  .  400,  “  88,108,460 

Total,  S40’ 


815,764,048 


SSi  hp*  *■  "S'*-  m,  °“1'  8838 

March  “  “  “  310,  “  $5,651,520 

Total,  675-  812,859,273.  # 

Almost  three  million  dollars  in  favor 
of  1892  and  still  demand  no  better. 
Iron  the  cause. 

We  will  now  see  what  Brooklyn  has 
done  toward  the  use  of  brick  for  the 
past  six  months  of  1892  in  comparison 
with  1891.  1891,  Brick  Buildings,  1038. 
Frame  Buildings,  1296.  Total  12334. 
Cost,  $12,330,827.  1892,  Brick  Buildings 

1021.  Frame  Buildings,  1359.  Total, 
2380.  Cost  $11,953,084. 

As  the  best  part  of  the  building  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  Brooklyn’s  showing  of  46 
more  buildings  in  1892  than  1891  is  a 
small  increase  and  $377,743  in  value 
less  than  the  six  months  of  the  year 
previous  shows  that  the  houses,  if  more 
in  number,  were  smaller  in  size.  In 
New  York  City  no  frame  houses  can  be 
erected. 

The  yards  here  are  running  about  as 
last  year  with  one  exception.  It  only 
run  two  machines  a  day  last  season, 
this  season  it  is  running  three. 

The  only  brick  factory  in  our 
vicinity  is  at  Mountain  View,  on  line  of 
D.  L.  &  W.  R,  R.,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  con¬ 
sumes  all  of  its  product.  I  believe  it  is 
called  the  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  at  least  that 
is  the  name  signed  to  the  advertisement 
in  the  local  papers  for  some  one  to  lease 
it,  as  the  present  management  has  had 


all  the  experience  desired  with  patent 
“fixin’s.”  The  talk  is  that  they  have 
had  an  ofier  and  if  it  is  accepted  the 
present  plant  will  be  taken  down  and 
a  good  old  yard  of  our  “Daddies”  will 
take  its  place. 

Tobacco  built  it  and  furnished  the 
means  to  run  it  for  a  while. 
The  ultimate  result  of  so  many  model 
men  and  improvements  were  that  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and 
the  next  move  was  that  he  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  court  for  the  right  to  issue 
one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  receiver’s 
certificates  to  carry  on  the  yard,  which 
request  was  granted.  Whether  those 
have  been  exhausted  and  the  plant  is 
idle  your  scribe  knows  not. 

'  W.  R.  O.’s  account  of  the  model  yard 
with  model  superintendent  is  good. 

Never  mind,  J.  A.  S.,  you  will  have 
lots  of  company  at  the  “Pearly  Gates. 
You,  no  doubt,  have  heard  how  Thad. 
Stevens  was  treated  by  St.  Peter  and  his 
Satanic  Majesty.  The  Devil  finally  gave 
him  some  matches,  sent  him  ofi  by  him¬ 
self.  Just  so,  neither  of  them  will  have 
the  brickmaker,  but  will  tell  him  to  go 
and  wall  himself  in  with  his  misrepre¬ 
sented  brick. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  Ohio  Valley  Clay  Co.  of  Steuben¬ 
ville,  manufacturers  of  glass  melting 
pots,  are  making  some  changes  in  their 
management.  Superintendent  Brown 
has  resigned  and  has  gone  to  New 
Mexico.  His  successor  has  not  yet 
been  elected. 

John  Porter,  the  pioneer  fire  brick 
manufacturer  of  New  Cumberland,  and 
formerly  president  of  the  mammoth 
John  Porter  Brick  Co.,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Sheriff  of  Hancock  Co.,  W est 
Va.,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  his 
election  is  assured. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  sewer-pipe 
manufacturers  at  the  Hollenden  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  8,  to  eflect  an 
organization.  There  is  a  demand  for 
all  the  pipe  made,  but  satisfactory 
prices  do  not  seem  to  rule. 

The  South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  and 
Brick  Co.,  of  South  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
have  increased  the  capacity  of  their 
plant  to  75,000  pavers  per  day. 

Carrollton,  Ohio,  has  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  manufactory  in  the  Carrollton 
Clay  Works  Co. 


Martin’s .  Ferry,  Ohio,  on  July  15th 
received  bids  for  paving  Jeflerson  and 
Broadway,  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  city,  with  vitrified  pavers- 
Malloney  Bros.,  Bellaire,  O.,  were  the 
lowest  bidders  on  Jefferson  St.,  and  C. 

C.  Cochran,  Martin’s  Ferry,  received  the 
contract  for  Broadway,  at  89£  cents  a 
•square  yard.  The  brick  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  Toronto,  Ohio,  and  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va. 

The  following  prominent  manufact¬ 
urers  were  present  in  the  interest  of 
their  products : 

Fred  Owensney,  of  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Toronto,  Ohio;  Frank 
Bowles  of  the  Calumut  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Calumut,  Ohio  ;  Chas.  Schanble  of  the 
New  Cumberland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Browns, 
Ohio;  E.  A.  Freshwater,  Anderson,  W. 
Va;  Captain  G.  A.  Coleman  of  the 
John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  qf 
Toronto,  have  built  two  large  additions 
to  their  works.  These  works  have  now 
a  shop  60x200  feet.  They  have  added  a 
new  press  and  doubled  their  capacity. 

The  survey  of  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  New  Cumberland  R.  R.  Branch 
was  completed  a  short  time  ago,  and  the 
contract  for  the  work  has  been  let. 

This  road  is  one  of  the  Pan  Handle’s 
best  feeders  on  account  of  their  numer¬ 
ous  brick  works,  and  this  extension  will 
open  up  an  unlimited  territory  of  the 
famous  West  Virginia  fire  clay. 

A  mile  of  street  paving  was  let  to 
John  Bates,  of  Steubenville,— at  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  at  $1.39  per  square  yard. 

Shipment  by  water,  of  sewer  pipe  and 
brick,  have  ceased,  owing  to  the  low 
stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River. 

A.  Buckeye. 


A  Natural  and  Economical  Dryer. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Recently  the  question  of  drying  brick 
has  become  one  of  importance.  Every 
patent  dryer  claims  to  be  the  best  one. 
Each,  and  all,  no  doubt,  have  their 
peculiar  merits.  I  have  been  requested 
to  say  something  about  drying  brick 
and  dryers. 

DRYING  BRICK  NATURALLY  OR  ARTIFICI¬ 
ALLY. 

That  all  coming  brick  plants  should 
and  must  make  brick  of  dry  clay,  or 
else  dry  brick  by  artificial  heat  and  air, 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  dry  dry  pressed 
brick  in  a  dryer. 
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If  clay  be  properly  dug  and  stored 
under  a  suitable  shed,  for  dry  press 
machines,  I  can  see  no  gain  in  putting 
the  brick  in  a  dryer. 

If  brick  be  dried  in  a  dryer  and  set 
in  a  kiln,  in  one  week  they  will  absorb 
as  much  water  from  the  atmosphere  as 
will  be  found  in  common  dry  pressed 
brick. 

ALL  DRYERS  HAVE  THEIR  PECULIAR 
MERITS. 

There  may  be  a  dryer  that  will  suit 
all  kinds  of  clay,  but  I  doubt  it.  The 
most  perfect  and  natural  way  to  dry  a 
brick  is  on  a  pallet,  under  a  shed,  where 
the  air  is  about  80°  F.,  and  a  good,  free 
breeze  of  air  passing,  sufficient  to  carry 
ofi  the  water  as  fast  as  absorbed  by  the 
air.  A  very  sandy  clay  may  be  dried 
rapidly,  but  in  all  cases,  if  the  natural 
process  of  crystalization  of  the  particles 
of  clay  be  disturbed,  the  strength  of  the 
brick  is  impaired.  All  brick  burners 
know  this  by  the  fast  or  slow  water¬ 
smoking  of  a  kiln.  One  of  the  surest 
and  best  ways  to  dry  brick  is  on  a  hot 
clay  floor.  This  is  made  best  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  cross  return  flues  under 
bottom  of  a  shed,  with  openings  at  the 
top  for  escape  of  vapor.  I  have  seen 
soft  mud  brick  dried  in  twenty-four 
hours  pefectly,  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
most  natural  and  economical  plan.  I 
can  give  a  sketch  of  it  in  my  next 
writing  if  desired  by  readers  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  but  I  will  here  give  a 
description  of  a  shed  with  smoke  flues 
under  the  bottom.  I  will  say,  build  a 
shed  150  feet  long,  22  feet  wide  and 
7  feet  high,  weather-board  the  sides 
tight,  leaving  an  opening  or  sliding  door 
every  10  feet.  The  roof  nearly  flat, 
covered  with  tin,  or  other  suitable  roof¬ 
ing;  put  two  rows  of  sky-lights,  running 
lengthwise  of  shed,  lights  say  10-inch 
by  14-inch  glass,  2  lights  in  suitable 
sash  to  keep  out  rain,  and  raised  4-inches 
only  above  the  roof,  so  as  to  let  out 
vapor.  The  lights  should  be  about  3 
feet  apart.  In  cold  or  wet  weather  side 
doors  of  shed  should  be  closed,  in 
warm,  clear  weather,  left  open. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  that  four  or 
more  of  these  sheds  are  built  with  space 
of  twenty  feet  between.  At  one  end  of 
these  sheds  a  smoke-stack  of  brick  is 
built,  so  as  to  afford  a  draft.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  sheds  are  furnaces, 
running  accross  the  shed,  and  connected 
with  a  continuous  returning  flue,  cross¬ 
ing  the  shed  at  right  angles  with  length 
of  it,  and  built  three  feet  apart  and 
twelve  inches  square  in  clear.  It  may 
be  covered  with  tile,  or  brick  arches. 
All  the  flues  to  be  covered  with  clay 
three  inches  deep.  There  must  be  an 
opening  left  at  the  side  end  of  each 
cross  flue;  this  opening  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  flue,  and  closed  only  when 
the  soot  in  the  flues  have  to  be  cleaned 
out  from  both  sides  of  shed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  return  cross  flues  will  have 
a  run  of  about  one  thousand  feet  from 
the  furnace  end  of  the  sheds  to  the 
stack  for  draft,  to  which  proper  con¬ 
nections  are  made. 


The  smoke-stack  will  have  a  closed 
door  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  can  be 
opened  and  a  fire  made  and  kept  up 
two  or  three  hours  before  fire  is  to  be 
started  in  the  furnace,  that  is,  to  heat 
the  flues,  then  the  door  to  be  closed 
tight.  This  leaves  the  body  of  the 
smoke  draft  stack  full  of  hot  air  inside, 
so  that  when  a  fire  be  started  in  the 
furnace  end  of  the  flue,  the  vacuum  in 
the  stack  will  draw  the  smoke  from  the 
furnace. 

After  three  days  of  moderate  firing, 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  shed  will  be¬ 
come  dry  and  as  hot  as  wet  brick  will 
need  for  rapid  drying.  The  shed  will 
hold  10,000  brick,  laid  on  the  flat; 
about  20,000  set  on  edge,  and  will  be 
dry  enough  to  set  in  kiln  in  24  hours. 
After  the  bottom  of  the  shed  gets  hot  a 
very  little  fuel  will  keep  up  a  good, 
steady  heat,  in  all  respects  better  and 
cheaper  than  by  steam,  which  costs 
much  more,  and  is  liable  to  disorder. 
The  temperature  in  the  air  in  shed  will 
be  about  100°  F. — the  temperature  of 
bottom  of  floor  of  shed  about  160°  F, 
The  hot  clay  floor  absorbs  the  water 
rapidly  from  the  bottom  of  the  brick, 
while  the  hot  air  above  dries  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  brick,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  drying  is  natural,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  proper  crystalization 
of  the  wet  clay. 

FOR  THE  SOFT  OR  STIFF  MUD  BRICK 
MACHINERY. 

The  sheds,  as  above  described,  are 
economical  and  perfectly  reliable.  Fuel 
that  will  make  little  or  no  smoke  is 
best  to  operate  these  sheds,  but  in  the 
absence  of  this,  any  kind  of  hard  wood 
will  do  well.  J.  W.  C. 


St.  Louis  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Building  operations  here,  in  and 
about  St.  Louis,  continue  to  keep  all 
contractors  and  brickyards  busy,  and 
permits  are  issued  for  new,  large  build¬ 
ings  every  day.  Neither  the  Union 
Depot  nor  new  Hotel  jobs  have  been  let 
yet.  A  14-story  building  is  to  be  erected 
on  7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  for  which  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Brick  Co.  will  supply  the 
brick. 

The  big  demand,  however,  has  had 
no  strengthening  effect  on  prices.  The 
market  price  of  merchantable  brick  is 
nominally  $5.75,  but  $5.25  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  price  paid,  while  strictly 
hard  bring  only  $7.00. 

Buff  brick  continue  to  gain  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  every  new  down-town  job  let 
has  buff  face  brick  specified.  The 
brickwork  on  the  Famous  and  Knox 
buildings  is  completed  and  it  is  about 
the  handsomest  building  in  St.  Louis. 

The  new  paving  brick  company, 
organized  by  Messrs.  Purington,  Sterling 
and  others  is  progressing  nicely,  and 
the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
works,  kilns,  etc.,  have  been  let,  but  the 
projectors  of  the  enterprise  are  too  ex¬ 


perienced  in  yard  building  to  say  when 
it  will  be  ready  to  begin  work. 

The  new  yard  of  the  Illinois  Supply 
&  Construction  Co.,  at  Collinsville,  Ills., 
is  about  completed  and  they  expect  to 
start  up  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  Hydraulic’s  new  yard  at  Meno¬ 
minee,  Wis.,  is  getting  along  in  good 
shape.  Mr.  W.  H.  Elliott  was  up  there 
last  week,  and  Mr.  Sterling,  who  has 
just  returned  from  his  European  trip,  is 
up  there  now. 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 
Co.  report  business  progressing  very 
nicely.  They  are  now  turning  out  from 
45,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day,  and  in 
addition  handle  about  10,000  per  day 
made  in  other  yards.  They  •  ave  been 
very  successful  in  the  large  jobs  they 
have  bid  on,  and  have  just  secured  a 
large  church  in  North  St.  Louis,  and 
the  big  engine  house  at  the  Chain  of 
Rocks,  in  addition  to  several  fine  resi¬ 
dences. 

Evens  &  Howard  have  completed  their 
new  office,  everything  in  it  being  of 
their  own  manufacture.  They  for  some¬ 
time  have  been  manufacturing  a  line 
of  speckled  face  brick,  which  they  are 
now  preparing  to  push.  They  are  made 
of  wet  clay,  in  Roman,  and  the  usual 
shapes,  and  the  points  claimed  are 
strength  in  texture,  a  light  absorption 
of  moisture,  'failure  to  discolor,  non¬ 
liability  to  become  mouldy,  or  spall  or 
crack  under  pressure,  and  also  their 
ability  to  furnish  in  any  ornamental 
shape  desired.  In  sewer-pipe,  they  re¬ 
port  business  as  excellent,  one  of  the 
large  contracts  just  secured,  being  from 
the  city  of  Austin,  Texas,  which  calls  for 
over  twenty  miles  of  pipe. 

W.  H.  Elliott,  of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  has  left  for  Alaska,  where  he 
expects  to  spend  a  very  enjoyable 
vacation. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Louderman,  of  the  Illinois 
Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  is  enjoying 
a  vacation  in  the  lake  regions  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Mr.  McEwing,  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  has  just  returned  from  a  short 
visit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cheyeune, 
Wyoming. 

The  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.  have  just 
completed  a  three-story,  74x104  brick 
addition  to  their  plant.  They  have 
been  exceedingly  busy  all  summer. 
They  had  the  big  Famous  job,  and 
have  just  secured  the  14-story  job  on  7th 
and  Olive  Sts.,  which  will  take  twice  as 
much  of  their  product  as  the  Wain- 
wright  building.  Among  other  nice 
jobs  recently  secured  are  the  Ticket 
office  of  the  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  St. 
Louis  R.  R.,  at  Chattanooga,  the  Kenton 
Club,  at  Louisville,  churches  at  Leb¬ 
anon  and  Centralia,  Ills.,  and  a  school 
at  Venice,  Ills.  Terra  Cotta. 
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HINTS  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

How  to  Eliminate  Caloric  From 
the  System. 

YEARS  ago  when  I  taught 
an  art  class  for  a  subsist¬ 
ence — which  is,  as  you 
know,  the  next  thing  to 
living  on  one’s  wits — I 
used  to  take  my  pupils  out 
<  to  a  brickyard  near  Lake- 
p  view,  there  to  study  nature 
^  coupled  with  the  works  of 
man.  I  tried  thus  to  in¬ 
still  in  the  minds  of  the 
budding  artists  under  my 
care  a  love  for  those  right 
angles  so  well  afforded  by 
the  modest  building  brick. 
My  favorite  time  was  in  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  sun  added  so  many 
reflex  tints  and  concentrated  shadows 
to  the  picturesque  lives  that  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
brickyard.  I  simply 'sat  under  my  um¬ 
brella  and  superintended  the  eruptions 
of  genius  on  the  part  of  my  pupils. 
But  somehow  it  is  hard  to  imbue 
some  minds  with  those  innate  re¬ 
quirements  so  necessary  to  the  true 
realization  of  art.  Some  of  my  pupils 
actually  asserted  that  the  brickyard  was 
but  commonplace.  After  a  week  they 
quit  me  for  a  professor  of  art  who  taught 
them  to  paint  impossible  foreign  castles 
(that  hadn’t  a  bit  of  brick  in  their  con¬ 
struction)  on  plaques  and  panels.  Only 
one  of  my  budding  artists  remained  to 
receive  the  inspirations  exuded  fiom 
my  master  mind.  She  has  been  bud¬ 
ding,  I  should  say,  from  thirty-nine  to 
forty-one  years,  and  was  the  most  prom- 


witli  her,  proposed  marriage  and  wedded 
her.  I  was  disconsolate ;  a  drawing  and 
painting  master  with  nary  a  pupil. 
And  like  most  successful  professors  of 
the  art  of  painting  I  knew  nothing 
about  painting  myself,  and  could  not 
even  drown  my  grief  in  paint.  How¬ 
ever,  the  foreman  gave  me  permission 
to  spend  my  leisuse  mid-summer  weeks 
in  the  pleasantly  melancholy  seclusion 
of  the  brickyard. 

I  built  myself  a  tent  of  brick  and  a 
bed  quilt,  and  passed  much  of  my  time 
watching  the  schooners  while  they  were 
being  loaded.  I  also  made  those  ex¬ 
periments  in  keeping  cool  in  hot 
weather  which  promise  to  make  my 
system  famous  the  world  over.  In  con¬ 
densed  form  the  rules  which  I  have 
especially  formulated  for  brickmakers 
are  as  follows : 

RULES  FOR  EVADING  THE  HEAT. 

1.— Sleep  under  eider  down  quilts, 


up  a  mid-day  political  discussion  with 
the  man  who  is  invulnerable  to  argu¬ 
ment.  Treat  him  to  hot  toddys  until 
he  is  speechless. 

7. — To  insure  a  coolness  at  home 
tell  your  wife  her  mother  didn’t  know 
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ART  VS.  LOVE  IN  A  BRICKYARD. 

ising  of  my  class  from  the  start.  But 
just  as  she  had  fully  begun  to  grasp  the 
true  asthetic  outlines  of  the  ruddy 
brick,  the  foreman  of  the  drying  de¬ 
partment  of  the  brickyard  fell  in  love 
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BRICKYARD  BLISS. 

thus  keeping  the  heat  out.  Keep  a  hot 
brick  at  your  feet. 

2.  _ Drink  a  pint  of  three-star  brandy 

raw  immediately  on  rising.  The  brandy 
dissolves  all  the  heat  particles  and  fills 
up  all  the  crevices  in  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  into  which  the  suns  rays  might 
creep. 

3.  _ Eat  hot  soup  and  mince  pie  for 

breakfast.  Finish  with  a  hot  rum 
punch. 

4.  — Walk  briskly  thrice  around  the 
brickyard,  keeping  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  yard.  This  is  termed  the  “Bluff¬ 
ing  the  Sun”  treatment. 

5.  — Wear  arctics  and  earmuffs  as  a 
precaution  against  sunstrokes  and  ma¬ 
laria.  Drink  hot  scotches. 

6.  _ If  you  are  one  of  those  whose  parti¬ 

sanship  is  proof  against  conviction  get 


A  VACATION  IN  BRICK, 
anything  about  bringing  up  children 
or  anything  else. 

8. — At  6  p.  M.  reverse  the  treatment, 
and  start  over  again,  resuming  until 
midnight. 

There  are  nine  other  rules,  but  they 
cost  extra.  Chas.  Lederer. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  lists  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sew¬ 
er  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

477,632.  Composition  of  matter  for 
Brick.  A.  S.  Baker,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  J. 
477,915.  Brick  cutting  machine.  J.  A. 

Snell,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

477,993.  J.  Conley  and  J.  M.  Wolfe, 
Tarkio,  Mo. 

478,136.  Brick  or  tile  die.  Geo.  C. 
Skinner,  Troy,  0. 

478,171.  Roofing  tile.  Jos.  Rapp,  New 
Philadelphia,  O. 

478,367.  Brick  or  tile  machine.  John 
C.  Titus,  New  Bremen,  0. 

478,436.  Cutter  for  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  O.  W.  Johnson,  Bucyrus,  O. 
478,481.  Brick  and  tile  machine.  John 
Thompson,  Bucyrus,  O. 

478,612.  Paving  Brick.  De  Haven 
Lance,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 
478,625.  Brick  press.  Samuel  McCar¬ 
ter,  Norristown,  Pa. 

478,915.  Brick  machine.  Walfrid 
Burkman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

479,021.  Enameled  brick  and  process 
of  making  same.  I.  T.  Rue,  Matawan, 
N.  J. 

479,159.  Brick  cutting  machine.  Eu¬ 
gene  Stern,  Helmstedt,  Germany. 
479,365.  Process  of  plating  clay  with 
glass.  A.  A.  Houghton  and  R.  D. 
Haines,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
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ART  IN  BRICK. 


The  cause  of  brick  building,  is  now 
receiving  artistic  attention.  The  Brick 
Builder,  a  journal  published  in  Boston, 
has  taken  a  high  stand  in  this  matter  and 
is  reproducing  designs  from  the  best 
foreign  and  domestic  examples.  We 
have  had,  during  several  years  past,  many 
concerns  that  have  made  ornamental 
brick  work,  so  called,  and  while  all  this 
has  had  its  missionary  influence  in  show¬ 
ing  people  that  something  more  than 
plain  common  work  can  be  done  in  brick, 
the  field  for  this  sort  of  work,  is  sure  to 
become  narrow  and  is  not  helpful  to  the 
cause  of  artistic  brick  work.  In  taking 
up  a  catalogue  of  a  manufacturer  of  or¬ 
dinary  brick,  we  find  designs  of  all  kinds, 
having  little  artistic  merit,  being  care¬ 
lessly  designed  and  showing  a  mere  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  surfaces,  rather  than 
proper  decorative  effects.  Take  the  egg 
and  dart  mouldings  for  instance.  It  is 
seldom  indeed  that  we  see  a  carefully 
made  design  for  this  moulding.  When 
carefully  made,  it  is  beautiful;  when  care¬ 
lessly  made,  it  is  clumsy  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  that  which  is  ornamental 
and  that  which  is  decorative.  To  use 
brick  in  a  decorative  way,  naturally, 
implies  that  the  details  of  the  design 
have  a  definite  relation  to  the  entire 
composition.  Take  a  doorway,  for  in¬ 
stance:  While  the  decorative  work  on 
that  doorway  may  be  well  formed,  and 
o  good  and  carefully  modeled  out  line 


yet  it  may  have  a  very  improper  relation 
to  the  entire  composition  and  in  that  way 
fail  of  the  best  success.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  us  to  notice  that  a  manufacturing 
establishment  of  Boston  has  gone  into 
this  work  in  a  proper  spirit.  They  have 
employed  the  best  architectural  ability 
to  design  door-ways,  mantels  and  other 
features  together  with  the  details  which 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  the  proper 
architectural  success.  Then  these  de¬ 
signs  have  been  turned  over  to  the  best 
modelers  in  the  country,  who  have  carried 
out  their  work  in  a  highly  artistic  spirit. 
From  these  models,  proper  moulds  have 
been  made,  and  the  result  as  shown  in 
their  book  of  sketches  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  While  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  architects  of  ability  will  choose  a 
door-way,  here  or  a  mantel  some  place 
else,  or  a  window  cap  of  a  certain  desig¬ 
nated  number,  it  is  easily  understood 
that  such  a  practical  demonstration  of 
what  may  be  done,  offers  encouragement 
to  work  out  or  adapt  artistic  designs, 
with  a  view  of  having  them  executed  in 
this  highly  artistic  manner.  Surely  the 
Clay  World  moves. 


EXPERIMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Our  able  contributor,  “R.  Brick,”  in 
his  “Hints  on  Brickmaking,”  on  page 
125,  speaks  of  a  training  school  for  clay- 
workers.  The  work  he  suggests  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  is,  in 
France,  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Government.  It  being  assumed,  to  a 
certain  extent  in  that  country,  that  the 
Government  may  best  do  for  the  people 
that  which  they,  as  individuals,  cannot 
do  for  themselves.  The  Government 
has  many  schools  of  handi-craft,  as  well 
as  agriculture  and  other  scientific  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  done  not  a  little  work  in  clay 
and  in  many  other  lines  has  conducted 
experiments  for  the  public.  It  is  true, 
as  our  contributor  says,  that  thousands 
of  dollars  are  wasted  by  individual  ex¬ 
periment;  that  something  more  than  a 
practical  brickmaker  is  needed.  The 
man  of  practice  understands  only  that 
which  he  has  handled.  For  the  most 
part  they  work  along  in  prescribed 
lines,  knowing  that  many  things  are 
true,  but  knowing  the  reasons  of  truth 
in  few. 

Those  who  are  in  the  brick  business 
are  seeking  to  get  the  money  out  of  the 
clay.  There  need  be  no  enthusiasm 
about  it.  What  is  wanted  is  facts  and 


facts  of  their  relation  to  the  business  of 
making  brick,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
general  business  of  making  money. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  clumsy 
work. 

We  have  in  our  hands  the  photograph 
of  a  kiln  which  cost  one  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  ten  thousand  dollars  and  has  not 
produced  one  dollars  worth  of  merchan¬ 
table  clay  work.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  work  of  an  expert  (?)— A  brick 
works  engineer  who  claims  superior 
knowledge,  but  who  unfortunately  for 
his  victom,  is  a  theorist.  Professional 
knowledge  and  scientific  knowledge 
combined  with  practical  knowledge  is 
what  is  wanted  by  the  brickmaker. 
The  knowledge  of  clayworking  may  be 
formulated,  and  the  business  of  clay¬ 
working  thus  made  an  exact  science. 
Thus  far  it  has  not  been  done.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  experiments  have 
been  for  the  most  part  unscientific,  dis¬ 
connected  and  local.  A  great  deal  of 
valuable  work  has  been  done,  but 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
individuals  where  it  might  have  cost 
the  individual  only  a  few  dollars  had 
the  experiment^  been  conducted  through 
a  training  school  by  the  Government  or 
other  organizations.  We  thoroughly 
believe  in  orgainizational  experiments. 
We  know  that  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  will  be  for  the  general 
benefit  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  work¬ 
ing  clay.  An  orgainazation  of  the  right 
kind,  be  it  a  training  school  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  an  experimental  station, 
operated  by  the  Government,  or  an  ex¬ 
perimental  organization  furthered  by 
the  National  Association,  will  save  to 
the  individual  brickmakers  of  the 
country,  ten  dollars  where  it  will  cost 
one.  Without  suggesting  methods,  or 
approving  any  particular  plan,  we  wish 
to  affirm  directly  and  specifically  that 
we  believe  in,  commend,  and  will  support 
any  feasible  organization  or  plan  which 
looks  to  organized  experiment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clayworkers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  _ 

GUARANTEES  OF  MACHINERY. 

Guarantees  are  expected  on  nearly  all 
grades  of  machines  which  go  into  brick¬ 
yards.  Under  proper  conditions  a  gaur- 
antee  is  all  righta  and  is  expected.  How¬ 
ever,  no  manufacturing  establishment 
can  undertake  to  guarantee  the  man 
who  runs  the  machine  unless  they  fur¬ 
nish  the  man.  When  one  has  placed 
a  large  number  of  machines  in  various 
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yards  and  the  machines  have  done  well, 
he  feels  safe  in  making  a  guarantee; 
and  when  complaints  come  to  him  that 
all  that  has  been  promised  of  it  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  he  is  not  greatly 
disturbed.  He  knows  that  tlieie  is 
something  wrong  with  the  man  who  is 
operating  rather  than  with  the 
machine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
justice  connected  with  the  guarantee 
system. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  is  going  to 
make  a  bad  machine  continuously  if  he 
knows  it.  When  machines  go  out  for 
the  first  time,  there  is  necessarily  some 
uncertainty  as  to  what  they  will  do. 
After  they  have  gone  out  for  the  fiftieth 
or  one  hundredth  time  and  have  been 
in  satisfactory  operation,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  user  of  the  machine  and 
not  the  manufacturer.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  the  varying  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  clay  and  all  that, 
and  other  local  conditions,  but  in 
course  of  time  all  of  these  things  are 
met. 

It  is  well  known  that,  with  many 
workers  in  brickyards  there  are  always 
those,  even  among  the  proprietors  and 
foreman,  who  are  predjudiced  against 
all  new  things. .  Any  change  that  is 
made  is  opposed.  Oftentimes  everything 
is  done  that  can  be  done  to  keep  a  new 
machine  from  working.  This  is  unjust; 
at  the  same  time,  is  not  uncommon. 
We  think  the  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  machines  should  expect  a 
guarantee  at  the  same  time  that  they 
give  one.  They  should  expect  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  intelligence,  unprejudiced 
and  skilled,  in  the  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  in  default  of  this,  a  penalty 
to  the  advantage  of  the  machine  maker 
should  be  expected.  It  is  certainly  a 
disadvantage  to  the  machine  maker  if 
his  machine  is  not  skillfully  handled, 
and  where  failure  is  the  result  of  care¬ 
lessness  or  indifference,  or  incompetency, 
those  at  fault  should  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble. 


OYER-PRODUCTION. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  capital 
invested  in  brickmaking  during  recent 
years.  The  manufacture  of  brick  has 
almost  undergone  a  revolution.  It  is 
not  long  since  it  was  a  road-side  in¬ 
dustry.  A  few  old  plug  horses,  a  mud 
wheel,  some  carts,  sheds  that  would 
not  shed  water,  some  clumsy  workman 
and  a  boisterous  loud  talking  boss, 
formed  the  equipment  of  a  road-side, 


mud-side  brickyard.  Now  we  have  a 
different  equipment.  Capital  and  brains 
have  wrought  great  changes.  Brick¬ 
yards  are  owned  by  business  men  who 
do  their  work  in  a  business  way ;  exact? 
scientific,  neat,  labor  saving  machinery 
takes  the  place  of  hand  labor  wherever 
it  is  possible.  Where  cost  can  be  re¬ 
duced  a  few  cents,  expenditure  has  been 
made  to  bring  out  such  results.  The 
brick  business  has  paid.  Money  has 
been  made,  and  is  being  made  in  reason¬ 
able  quantities  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  significant  fact.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  future.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  surplus  capital 
seeking  investment.  A  great  deal  has 
gone  into  the  brick  business  and  more 
is  going  into  it,  and  as  sure  as  fate  there 
will  come  a  time  of  over-production. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  there 
will  be  a  changing  of  dollars  for  dollars; 
no  profits  possible ;  a  time  when  certain 
quantities  of  brick  will  be  sold  at  a 
positive  loss,  and  all  because  the  brick 
business  is  paying  at  the  present  time. 
People  who  have  surplus  capital,  say, 
“here  is  a  time  to  invest  money.”  They 
invest  it,  and  they  add  to  the  supply  of 
brick.  Those  who  are  operating  yards 
and  making  money  say,  “If  we  doubla 
our  capacity  we  will  make  twice  as 
much  money,”  and  on  goes  the  blind 
march.  In  the  end  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
action.  It  has  happened  in  other  lines 
of  business  and  it  will  happen  in  brick 
business. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
may  be  asked.  Shall  we  cut  down  the 
supply  ?  Shall  we  refrain  from  extend¬ 
ing  our  plant  ?  Not  so.  March  along 
with  the  procession,  but  bear  in  mind 
the  future.  Study  to  improve  and  in¬ 
crease  your  output,  to  attain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  production  at  a  minimum  cost 
by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and 
appliances,  or  be  ready  to  make  some¬ 
thing  else;  roofing  tile,  special  brick, 
enameled  brick,  or  other  clay  products. 
Do  not  wait  for  bankruptcy  to  notify 
you  that  a  mistake  has  been  made. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  brick  market  is 
certain  to  be  over-worked,  and  when 
the  time  comes  be  ready  to  meet  it. 


TALKING  HIMSELF  OUT  OF  IT. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  catechised  in 
regard  to  glazed  and  enameled  brick. 
We  were  talking  to  a  brickmaker  who 
evidently  had  been  thinking  about  what 
the  Clay-Worker  has  had  to  say  about 
the  manufacture  of  glazed  brick.  He 


was  trying  to  argue  himself  out  of  the 
glazed  brick  idea.  He  had  been  under¬ 
taking  to  show  himself  why  glazed  brick 
should  not  be  made.  He  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbing  certain  statements  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  which  were  antago¬ 
nistic  to  glazed  brick  and  enameled 
brick,  and  he  had  been  shedding  infor¬ 
mation  and  facts  which  came  to  him  . 
from  other  directions.  He  said  :  “Don’t 
you  know  that  glazed  brick  are  not 

used  outside  in  the  Old  Country?”  We 
said  to  him,  in  order  to  bring  out  his 
ideas  more  fully  :  “What  do  you  know 
about  it?” 

“Oh,”  said  he:  “I  know  that  glazed 
brick  or  enameled  brick  are  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  the  outside  of  build¬ 
ings  in  England  and  France.  They  are 
used  to  a  modern  extent  on  the  inside 
but  very  little  on  the  outside.  The 
glazing  does  not  stand  the  frost.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  make  glazed  brick 
and  use  them  in  this  climate.”  In  our 
turn  we  said  :  “We  know  you  are  badly 
mistaken.  Glazed  brick  are  very  ex¬ 
tensively  used  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  There 
is  no  trouble  with  glazed  or  enameled 
brick  on  account  of  frost.”  Still  he  was 
not  disposed  to  accept  it.  That  was  not 
the  kind  of  testimony  that  he  was  after. 
We  said :  “How  about  the  glaze  on  a 
sewer-pipe  or  a  jug  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  glaze  on  a  jug  that  was  cracked  from 
exposure  to  frost?  Does  it  hurt  sewer- 
pipe,  or  rather  the  glaze  on  it  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  freezing  and  thawing  ?  Have 
you  not  seen  glazes  and  .enamels  on  til¬ 
ing  on  the  outside  walls  of  buildings  or 
in  exposed  vestibules  ?  Do  you  not  see 
glazed  tile,  enameled  tile,  and  enameled 
brick  in  buildings  in  our  own  town  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  elements,  under  all  of  the 
conditions  which  you  say  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  them?”  There  could  be 
nothing  but  acknowledgement  to  this. 
“But,”  he  said :  “I  would  rather  make 
a  common  brick ;  make  lots  of  them, 
sell  them  at  a  moderate  price,  and  not 
be  dabbling  in  a  glazed  brick  business.” 
Of  course  it  would  not  do  for  everybody 
to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  glazed  or 
enameled  brick.  Everybody  will  not  do 
it.  A  moderate  number  will  have  to  do 
with  the  manufacture  of  this  much 
sought  for  material,  and  they  will  do 
well  by  it.  There  will  be  money  made. 
Just  now  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
common  brick,  made  in  a  common  way, 
and  it  is  paying  a  fair  profit.  At  such  a 
time  we  need  not  expect  much  variation 
or  departure  from  the  regular  and  ac¬ 
cepted  methods.  Time  will  tell,  how¬ 
ever. 
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TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Fire  Proof  Building  Materials  is 
the  title  of  a  beautifully  printed  cata- 
.  logue,  recently  issued  by  the  Raritan 
Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co.,  No.  874 
Broadway  New  York.  It  not  only  illus¬ 
trates  the  great  variety  of  fire  proofing 
that  this  company  now  manufacturers, 
but  also  contains  much  matter  that  can 
not  fail  to  interest  the  student  of 
Burned  Clay  as  a  constructive  material. 

Buiders’  &  Traders’  Hand-Book.  We 
are  indebted  to  James  John,  secretary  of 
the  Builders’  &  Traders’  Exchange  of 
Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  that  associations 
1892  Hand-Book.  It  contains  a  classi¬ 
fied  list  of  members,  catalogue  of  the 
Exchanges’  Library,  a  list  of  Chicago 
architects  and  a  copy  of  the  Lien  Laws 
of  Illinois,  and  much  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  matters  pertaining  to 
building.  We  presume  a  copy  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
apply  for  it  to  the  secretary. 

Ventilate  Your  Factories  and  Shops 
is  the  title  of  a  quaint  little  phamphlet, 
issued  by  the  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co., 
Detroit.  Accompanying  this  was  an¬ 
other  neat  circular,  giving  a  list  of  some 
of  their  customers  for  Heaters  and 
Dry  Kilns,  which  contains  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  well  known  firms  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Those  of  our  readers 
wanting  to  know  anything  of  hot  blast 
apparatus  for  heating  and  drying  should 
write  them  for  circulars. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press. — This  line,  so 
familiar  to  our  readers,  is  very  prettily 
printed  in  three  colors  on  the  front 
cover  of  a  new  catalogue  being  mailed 
by  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago. 
The  illustrations  are  as  fine  as  the  en¬ 
gravers  art  can  produce  and  includes 
not  only  cuts  of  their  various  presses, 
but  also  views  of  their  new  factory — 
both  exterior  and  interior.  It  is  an  un¬ 
usually  handsome  book. 

Morrison’s  Improved  Kiln  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  little  phamnhlet  issued  by  R. 
B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.  The 
book,  the  publisher  says,  is  prepared 
with  a  view  of  enlightening  those  ,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Morrison  Improved 
Kiln  and  its  manner  of  operation.  It 
also  contains  some  valuable  suggestions 
on  the  burning  question,  and  a  number 
of  testimonials  from  well  known  brick 
manufacturers  who  have  used  the  kiln 
with  profitable  results.  Write  for  a 
copy. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


I  would  not  care  to  be  a  king. 

I  envy  not  their  state  ; 

But  I  confess  I’d  like  to  be 
A  walking  delegate. 

—New  York  Herald. 


Lexington,  Tenn.,  wants  a  brickyard. 

J.  W.  Cox  is  making  brick  at  Emory, 
Texas. 

Prof.  Crosby  will  erect  a  brick  plant 
near  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Elizabethtown,  Tenn.,  is  to  have  a 
new  brick  manufactory. 

John  Dougherty  &  Son,  Brewer,  Me., 
are  building  a  new  brickyard. 

Ruprecht’s  brickyards,  in  Luxumburg, 
Mo.,  were  partly  burned  recently. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
had  a  $2,000  fire  July  12th.  Insured. 

The  Diebold  Fire  Brick  Co.  Canton, 
Mo.  has  been  incorporated  capital  $25, 
000. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
removed  its  office  to  room  1111,  79  Dear¬ 
born  St. 

Marlette,  Mich.,  is  thought  to  be  an 
excellent  point  for  the  establishment  of 
a  brick  plant.  . 

Marietta,  Ohio,  is  investigating  brick 
pavements  and  will  probably  lay  a  few 
squares  on  trial. 

The  brickyard  of  A.  W.  Richart,  near 
Otsego,  Mich.,  was  burned  the  1st  inst. 
It  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

Waldo  E.  Gilbert  contemplates  organ¬ 
izing  a  company  to  erect  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Berlin,  Conn. 

John  S.  Hunnicutt,  P.  O.  Box  496, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  market 
for  pottery  machinery. 

Gorman  Bros,  will  put  an  artificial 
dryer  in  their  brick  plant  at  Hottels- 
ville,  near  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  King  Brick  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  will  build  brick  works  at 
Nester,  N.  J.  Capital  $25,000. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently  shipped  two 
car  loads  of  machinery  to  Cuba. 

John  Foss’s  brickyard  at  Canton,  Md., 
was  damaged  $600  by  fire  July  19,  which 
started  in  the  kiln  sheds.  Insured. 

There  was  a  cave-in  at  the  brick  works 
of  BuddBros.,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  9th, 
which  hurried  Wm.  Broody,  an  em¬ 


ploye.  He  was  dug  out  from  beneath 
the  clay  by  his  fellow  workmen  in  time 
to  save  him  from  smothering,  but  he 
was  severely  injured. 

The  Howells  Coal  Co.,  have  unearthed 
a  valuable  vein  of  clay  near  Justus,  O. 
and  will  probably  erect  a  brick  plant 
there. 

Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the 
stiff  clay  process  will  find  an  important 
communication  on  page  174  of  this 
magazine. 

If  you  -want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc.,”  columns. 

The  Frederick  City  Brick  Works,  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  will  be  enlarged,  owing 
to  the  continued  and  increasing  demand 
for  their  paving  brick. 

The  Taylor  Pottery  Works  at  Atwater, 
O.,  was  burned  July  25th.  Loss,  $12,000. 
Little  insurance;  policies  amounting  to 
$10,000,  having  expired  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore. 

The  Atchison  (Kan.)  Vitrified  Paving 
Brick  Co.  has  been  sued  by  Thomas 
Beattie,  its  former  president,  for  $26,000 
for  damages,  etc.,  and  $487.50  on  an  ac¬ 
count. 

W.  O.  Myers  of  Canton,  Ohio,  owns  a 
tract  of  clay  that  is  very  rich  in  alumina. 
It  is  easily  accessible  by  rail,  and  Mr. 
Myers  would  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  anyone  desiring  to  purchase  same. 

The  Clinton  (la.)  Vitrified  Paving  & 
Building  Brick  Co.  are  in  the  market 
for  machinery,  press,  kilns,  dryers,  etc., 
for  a  brick  plant  of  a  capacity  of  not 
less  than  150,000  per  day,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  catalogues,  etc. 

The  Tube  City  Brick  Co.,  McKees¬ 
port,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated.  Cap¬ 
ital  $25,000.  Directors,  John  P.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  James  S.  Kuhn,  David  M.  White, 
Homer  C.  Stewart,  McKeesport;  James 
A.  Morrow,  Allegheny  City ;  A.  E.  Claney, 
Bellevue  ;  J.  F.  Cockburn,  Allegheny. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The 
putting  in  of  new  machinery  of  large 
capacity  will  leave  them  with  small 
machines  and  appliances  that  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  new, 
which  may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a 
small  “ad”  in  our  “For  Sale,  Wanted, 
Etc.,”  colums. 

['Continued  on  pagelfiOa.J 
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ANTHONY’  ITTNER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

ST.  LOUIS  BOD  BELLEVILLE  PRESSED  BHD  ORHURIERTBL  BRICK. 

OJr1  iTICE  ACDHESS  : 

Anthony  Ittner,  Builders  Exchange,  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Works,  California  Avenue  Belleville  Works,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  near 
and  Sidney  Street.  Belleville,  111. 

Fine  Press  Brick,  10,000,000 )  Total  Y 
Ornamental  “  2,000,000  4 000 

Common  Press  “  15,000, 000  j  27,000,000. 

Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation.” 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red, 

equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country.  ... 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  no  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  worn  as  to 
mar  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  brick. 

We  also  have  a  Patent  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clay  loose  and  flaky ,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homogeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 

without  breaking.  ^  ,  .  ,,  Tt 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  in  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con- 

tinUT°he  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  for  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itself : 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  largeexpenencein 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  for 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly,  EvANg  ^  tombs. 

We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
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IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay— the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmakers  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The;  clay- yv  o  r  k:  e  r- 
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The  Columbian 
Re- Press  you  placed  in  the 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
"Hyndman  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent. 
Silica).  We  have  used  a  great 
number  of  presses,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  the  only  one  that  will  handle 
these  brick  carefully  and  exert  the 
necessary  amount  of  pressure.  We 
now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works, 
Hyndman,  Pa. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  O. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  dr5  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan ,  Ohio. 


Since 

re-pressing;  our 
patent  paving  brick 
with  your  Columbian 
Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 
IVm.  McReynolds  <2?  Son, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Columbia!?, 

smc 

The  only  Pooler  Re-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


<?.  U /.  I^ay/r\oi)d  9  <?o., 

DHYTON,  O., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


Glay~  Working  Implements. 

The  Ltangest  Itine  of  Represses  in  the  World. 


I  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re-Press 
rcould  be  constructed  to  handle 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Press 
is  doing  its  work  nicely.  I 
will  certainly  use  three  or  four 
more,  for  which  I  will  send  you 
an  order  Monday  to  be  filled  at 
once.  You  can  see  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  press. 

J.  J.  Hoblitzell, 

Keystone  Junction,  Pa. 


Columbian 
Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  Works , 
Coming,  N.  V. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
'  in  our  works,  re-pressing' 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni-  1 
form  thickness.  We 
ipress  brick  when  they 
1  are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
]  unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection  | 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 
Indianapolis, 

Ind. 


Your 

r  Power  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
’  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  | 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Brick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
^Vitrified  paving  brick’ 

'  were  pressed  on  your’ 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland . 
kV.  Va. 
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N.  M.  KUENY, 


manufacturer  of 


BrickPresses 


Steubenville  Foundry 

&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEINER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

day  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^rSend  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville)  Obio. 


ft.  B.  SMITH, 

Pnaetieal 

Uf  TESTER 

206  Dearborn  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


1 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 


Those  who  are  actually  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  brick,  and  having  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  clay,  and 
desire  to  know  the  possibilities  of 
same,  with  different  mixtures  for  a 
test  as  to  colors,  etc.,  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way,  would  say  I  am 
prepared  to  make  such  practical  tests 
by  the  plastic-dry  or  semi-dry  process. 

Courteously, 

R.  B.  SMITH. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  EANCASTER  AVENUE, 

•  •  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  •  •  * 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic 

Brick  Machines. 


&  SHT1SFHCTION  OR  NO  SHLE> 


Clay  Granulators, 

Pug  Mills, 

Mixing  Machines, 

Clay  Disintegrators, 
Crushing  Rollers,  Clay  Elevators 


See  ads.  on  pages  G33,  728  and  729. 


The  clay-worker. 
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TH  E  accom¬ 
panying  cut 
shows  the 
principle  of  my 
sifting  Coal 
Orate.  This 
Grate  can  be  operated  to  sift  the  clinkers  and  stir 
up  the  coal  without  being  exposed  to  the  heat  and 
may  be  attached  to  any  kiln. 

For  prices  and  further  information  address 

B.  C.  WICKERS,  ■  Lebanon,  Ind. 


IMT.  ZEOZXjZRO^, 

Expert  Burner  for  trie  Peerless  BricK  Co., 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Yates  Improved  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

This  Kiln  Can  he  Built  Round  or  Square. 

These  Kilns  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  Blandford  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Russell,  Mass.,  who  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiry.  City  Office, 
72  Water  Street,  Boston. 

Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed.  For  yard  or  district  rights 
apply  to 

ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  for  full  description.  USrOIRTFE  MASS. 


LAST 

GRAND  EXCURSION 

- TO - 


BIS  FOUR  ROUTE, 

Lake  Shore  &  New  York  Central  Rys. 

Tuesday,  August  30th,  ’92. 
Only  $5.00  Round  Trip 

From  Indianapolis. 

Only  $1  more  to  Toronto,  only  $5 
more  to  Thousand  Islands. 


Correspondingly  low  rates 

TO  PUT-IN-BHY  aim 


This  will  be  one  of  the  grandest,  best 
and  cheapest  excursions  ever  run,  and  wifi 
be  handled  on  special  trains  of  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  Parlor  Cars,  Reclining  Chair 
Cars,  and  elegant  coaches,  through  to 
Niagara  Falls  without  change. 

DON’T  MISS  IT  ! 

Quick  Time.  .  Low  Rates-  Early 
arrival  at  the  Falls. 

Make  your  arrangements  in  advance  to 
go  via  the 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

For  full  information  call  on 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Big  Four  Route,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Qen'l  Pass.  Agt., 

Cincinnati,  O 


Line  of  High  Grade  LAUNCHES,  SAIL  YACHTS,  COMBINATION  BOATS, 


We  also  own  the  Truscott  patent  ADJUSTABLE  FOOT  BRACE  AND  COMBINATION  ROW-LOCK  AND  OARS— the  best  and 

most  valuable  points  in  the  boat  bnsiness.  Send  5  stamps  for  Catalogue. 

'T.  H.  TRUSCOTT  &  SONS,  (formerly  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
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The  civAY=>  w  o  r  k  e  r 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00 _ _ 

FOR  SALE— A  good  soft  clay  Brick  Machine,  as 
good  as  new.  This  a  is  rare  chance  to  get  a 
first  class  machine  cheap.  For  full  particulars 
Address  R.  E  Tired,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5.  tf.  d’.  _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
Sue  41)  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  a^new^  ^ 

5  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE -One  Quaker  machine.  One  Nolan, 

Madden  Auger  Tile  Machine.  One  Pen- 
field  Stiff  Mud  Machine.  All  steam  power  and  in 
first-class  running  order,  cheap^  Rafferty> 

g  L  j  p  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 


WANTED.— Steady  situation  repairing  kilns  or 
building  new,  by  man  experienced  in  that 
and  all  other  brickyard  work.  Reference  fur 
nished.  Address,  D.  S„  B«  ^  q 

For  SALE  CHEAP.-A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling-going  out  of  business.  For  full  P 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker 


For  SALE. — One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
tf  j  New  Haven,  Conn. 


8 


OR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore-used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  in  good 

order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
g  1  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WANTED.— Situation  by  a  man  thoroughly 
capable  of  taking  entire  management  of  a 
brickyard.  Understands  handling  of  machinery, 
drvers,  np  or  down  draft  kilns.  Can  give  good 
reference.  Address,  Success, 

g  ^  !p_  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.— Three  (3)  Raymond’s  Automatic 
Power  Represses,  in  good  condition.  Address 
or  apply  to  Tennessee  Paving  Brick  Co., 
g  3  d_  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.-One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  complete  tile  dies  from  3  to  12 
inches.  One  revolving  and  one  Leach  Table. 
Side  cut  brick  attachment.  ^  M 

!  c  Orestes,  Ind. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  tod  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  )  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power) 

(horse  “  ' 


1 


Write  for  particulars. 
S.  tf.  d. 


) 


H.  J,  Votaw, 
Decatur,  IIP 


....  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  •  •  -  • 

-',SE 

.  ■  D'' 

PUL50METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS- NEW  YORK. 

(COPYRIGHTED  18911 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CL, AY  PITS. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4%in-x2)4in. 

Used  a  few  days,  hut  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  6-19-in.  partitions. 
The* a  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Fifty  thousand  brick 
pallets.  Good  as  new.  Size  five  inches  high, 
ten  inches  wide  and  thirty-three  inches  long, 
covered  with  slats  one-half  inch  apart.  Will  sell 
all  or  part. 

Vitrified  Paving  &  Press  Brick  Co., 

6  tf.  d.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

SuitahleTabufar  i  Firefiox  BOILERS  "iSSiVe1?; 

fiSTFor  descriptive  catalogue  address 

PNDLEQ&TjYLOB  CO.,  -  Indianapolis, Ini 


in  PURL 


Gives  the  best  oil  fire.  200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  la. 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MEG.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


pi^E  CliflV  t^OOpIflG  TILtB. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
br  ght  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (300  sq.  feet)  /00 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  he  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  states 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 

CAPACITY  s 

3500  to  5*>o° 

GHLiHONS  m 

.  PER  HOUR. 


THE  ONLY  PUMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 

Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  power 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud, 

Sewerage,  Etc.,  -without  choking  the  Pump. 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  but 

rocks.  •  ~ 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 

Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162  Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 


the  c  l  a  v- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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WANTED— A  man  of  experience  competent  to 
superintend  a  fire  brick  plant.  References 
required  concerning  ability  and  habits.  State 
salary  expected.  Address,  Refractory, 

T.  1.  c.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED,  Position  by  temperate  man  of  38 
years  to  superintend  first-class  brick  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  the  erection  of  same  from  plans,  or 
would  travel  for  machinery  house.  Understands 
making  brick  by  machinery  and  artificial  dryers 
and  burning.  Address, 

4-  1.  c.  Will,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. — Paving  Brick  Site,  twenty  acres  of 
Soapstone  Shale.  Forty  feet  exposed  on  river 
bluff.  Three  or  four  feet  of  covering  on  shale. 
Two  seams  of  superior  coal.  Forty- eight  feet  to 
the  first  seam.  Coal  shaft  ready  for  use.  Shale  can 
be  taken  from  shaft  or  surface.  Second  seam  one 
hundred  feet  below  first.  Fire  clay  under  both 
seams.  First  seam  will  drain  naturally  (a  great 
saving).  Six  railroads.  Chicago  rates  in  any 
direction.  Four  miles  of  brick  paving  already 
ordered  j  in  this  city.  Only  a  beginning.  Can 
furnish  sample  brick  from  this  shale.  Pait  of 
purchase  money  taken  in  stock  in  a  plant. 
Address,  Eli  Cope, 

2.  8p.  Streator,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — H.  Brewer  brick  machine  in  good 
order.  Address  Wm.  Condrick, 

No.  37  Market  St. 

8-  1  c,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  Eureka  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine.  One  set  of  Fritz  Compound  Clay 
Crushers.  One  Belt  Elevator,  Line  Shaft  and 
Pulley  for  each  machine.  Made  about  two  million 
brick  and  in  good  order.  Four  Trucks,  50  Kiln 
Doors,  Frames  and  Castings,  300  3-foot  Great  Bar 
(more  or  less).  F.  0.  B.,  Memphis  for  $1,200.00. 

Address,  Z.  T.  Muselwhite, 

8-  1-  c.  165  North  2nd.  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn- 


QIXON’SfiRAPHITE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINCLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roof,. „ll  p,i„«j  w 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  re  to  ,sy„a„. 

Il  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXbN  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Patent  •>  Curved 

Espocially  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or  TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me¬ 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


Slat 


Conveyor 

He  slats  overlap 
each  older  and  at 
oisedarge  end 
form  a  practically 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  to  wdied  a 
scraper  cap  Pe  applied  to  remove 
all  clay  sticking. 

MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Chicago. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating-  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — The  undersignod 
offers  for  sale  or  exchange  the  property 
known  as  the  Wapella  Tile  &  Brick  Company.  The 
plant  consists  of  thirty  acres  of  land  on  which  are 
four  tenant  houses,  one  barn,  oue  office  besides 
the  tile  factory  proper,  which  consists  of  one  main 
building  40x206  fe^t,  two  stories  high,  with  an  ell 
20x60,  and  an  engine  room  20x40.  The  engine  is 
almost  new,  and  is  of  the  best  make  (Rices  auto¬ 
matic).  The  boiler  is  of  steel,  and  nearly  new. 
1  here  are  four  down-draft  tile  kilns  and  all  nec¬ 
essary  tools  and  machinery  for  making  tile  and 
brick.  Reasons  for  selling  is  other  business  re¬ 
quires  my  attention.  There  is  a  good  home  de¬ 
mand  for  tile  and  brick,  which  will  be  largely 
increased  the  coming  season.  To  the  right  man 
this  is  a  good  chance.  For  further  particulars  call 
on  or  address.  W.  R.  Carle,  Wapelia,  Ills 

Possession  given  at  once,  if  desired. 

7.  3.  c. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  *  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


the  RUYUIOP  BROS. 

IMPACT 

PULVERIZER  CO. 

Builders  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Crushing  and  Pulverising  • 
Machinery. 

303  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GRE', 
beef,  motteed,  spotted, 

GRANITE,  -write  to  tlie  nearest 
Company  s 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY'  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  IIYTDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YrORK. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Xlayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  SAITD-POWEH. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(IjOTJId’s  ^^TiEJsrrr.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Rhmbler  Bicycles 


BEST  and  CGOST  LUXURIOUS. 

With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines,  as  a  spring 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Gormully  &  Jeffery  JVIfg.  Co., 

221-229  jt.  Franklin  St.,  CJ-HC^G0- 

r  Branches:  New  York...  Boston..  Washing  ton. 
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Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

U.  S.  Patent,  May  17,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick.  No  waste  or  loss  of 
brick  in  burning.  Most  even  burning  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  com¬ 
parison  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke 

& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A  1 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
in  color  and  hardness. 


If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  ready  to  furnish  plans  for  new  plants  and  to 
assist  arranging  the  same. 

Inglewood,  Cal.  MAX.  A.  Til.  BOEHNCKE,  I*.  O.  Ceutiuela,  Cal. 


Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Serul  far  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCEOFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOR - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Souliiern  Fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 


Lake  Erie  &  Western  H  R- 

“pHTURAU  OHS  ROUTE.” 

HAS  ARRANGED  TO  RUN  A  SERIES  OF 

Harvest  and  Home  Seekers’  Excursions, 

— ON— 

Aug.  80,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25,  1892, 

AT  THE  UNPRECEDENTED  LOW  RATE  OF 

ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP 

—TO  POINTS  IN— 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  South 
and 

North  Dakota. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all 
those  desiring  to  seek  homes  in  the  West, 
as  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  valuable 
Government  lands  inviting  settlement 
within  the  territory  covered  by  this  series 
of  excursions. 

Be  sure  your  tickets  read  via  the  “Nat¬ 
ural  Gas  Route,”  the  great  through  line 
traversing  the  wonderful  gas  and  oil  re¬ 
gions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  furnishing  ele¬ 
gant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  between  San¬ 
dusky  and  the  Missouri  river  free  of 
extra  charge. 

For  tickets,  rates,  time  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the 
above  route,  or  address 

H.  C.  PARKER,  C.  F.  DALY, 

Traffic  Manager,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Indianpolis,  Ind. 


tmrna 
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MA^  WOOD 

>PH0T0-ENGRAVING 


Pike  Opera  House 


61  TO  70% 


fourth  st;(LNCINNATI, 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  0HI°- 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


CINCINNATI 

SEW1R  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  h.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

fire  brick 

r'o&z 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

The  prime  question  in  buying  adver¬ 
tising  space  is  not  how  much  does  it 
cost.  But  wnat  is  its  real  value  ? 

“I  don’t  believe  general  advertisers 
can  afford  to  advertise  in  any  except  the 
best  mediums  of  the  alrgest  circulation 
and  the  most  prestige,  and  hence  the 
most  expensive  mediums,”  says  a  prom¬ 
inent  and  successful  advertiser. 

WANTED.— An  experienced  Manager  for  Tile 

and  Pottery  Works.  With  or  without 
capital.  Must  be  well  recommended 

F.  A.  DAvis,  Sec’y  Board  of  Trade, 
j  j  ^  Faribault,  Minn. 


Only  $2.00 

CHICAGO  AVD  RETURN 
August  20tli  1802. 


On  the  above  date,  the  L.  E.  &  W.  R 
R.  will  run  one  of  their  popular-priced 
excursions  to  Chicago  and  return  via. 
Michigan  City  and  steamer,  leaving. 
Indianapolis  at  9:30  p.  m.,  arriving  at 
Chicago  at  8:00  A.  M.  Tickets  good  re- 
turning  ten  days  from  date  of  sale.  Seats 
can  be  reserved  in  chair  cars  at  an 
additional  cost  of  but  2o  cents.  Procure 
your  tickets  and  accomodations  early  at 
46  South  Illinois  St.,  or  Union  Station. 


Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

03.a3LClrLii.eitl,  O. 


THE  t'KOIVN  FIRE  CU.AY  CO., 

manufacturers  of 

Yitrlfied.SaU  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe, 

FIRE  BRICK,  FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS, VASES, GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


J.  H.  &  D.  LAKE  GO. 

M  A  NUPACTTIBERS  OF 

R i  CTION  CLUTCH 

PULLEYS 

l,'~'  and  CUT-OFF  *- 

COUPLINGS. 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

The  Simplest, 
Strongest  and  Best 
Clutch  Pulley 

,  made.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy! 
a  work,  stopping  and! 
(starting  machines  easily 
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THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 


SEND  FOR 

Reduced  Price  List. 


- FOR  HANDLING - - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


ELEVATORS 
j  FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


JEFFREY  CPIN  BEMHJ56, 

ALSO 

plane,  Steel,  Gable,  and  Special  mains, 


■  DESIGNED  FOR; 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St.  1  ColUttlbUS,  O. 

New  York  Branch:  15  Cortland  Street.  j  ’ 
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BUFF  BRICK  CLAY. 


We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downkrd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


T 


E  CLAY-  W  ORKER. 
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RHHLYSiS  AND  DEITIONSTRflTiONS  OF  CLOYS 
ODD  THEIR  OIONOFOGTDRED  PRO- 
•  DOCTS  0  SPECIALTY. 

Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities. 
Specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 

-  facilities  for  demonstrat¬ 

ing  the  value  of  shales,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  their  products,  such  as 
pavers,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental 
works,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage*  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora¬ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quote  the 
following  very  reasonable  prices  for  cash 

Ordinary  analysis . 8  2  50  per  element  ordered. 

Complete  clay  analysis..  tO.OO  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  25  00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 
with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

For  analysis  I  need  8  ounces 'of  material; 
for  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records— open  to  any¬ 
body — shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re¬ 
ported  between  July  1,  1891,  and  April  1, 
1892.  Further  comment  unnecessary. 
REFERENCES. 

Am.  Plate  Glass  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

W.  C.  DePauw  Co .  Anderson,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Woolen  Mill . New  Albany,  Ind 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany,  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works . . New  Albany,  Ind. 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feel  safe  to  state  can  mention 
a  client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

r  .  J.  F.  ELSOM, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  New  Alban  y,  Ind. 


World’s  Fair  Exhibitors 

ATTENTION. 


*r,D-o^“ies!re.th,?services  of  a  reliable  company 
to  receive.  Install  and  superintend  your  exhibit 
durinpr  the  World's  Colombian  JJxposUlonS 
TOWor-88,76  y°u  money'  Unexceptional  references. 
Write  for  pamphlet  and  particulars. 

CHICAGO  COMMERCIAL  COMPANV, 

501,  602,  50S  Home  Insurance  Bldg..  Chicago. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

JD 0,1137-  0-u.tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


EVE1TS  6z 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thfrty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


3  Patter  Ms  Mol  d  Machines 

2Sizes ofdie-  Machines 
PUGMlLLS,  F^E-PRESSEs/ 
STONE-tXTRACTING(LAY(RUSHERS, 
Elevators,  Barrowsjrucks, 

. EnginesandBoilers, . 

CompletbBric^orTi^bOutt  us 


Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 

J^of^izo/Jtal  an*d  Vertical  Pumps. 

Jtest<DesKjr\  &  Workman^l/ip. 

ce5 Reduced  Jend for  Catalogue. 
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CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

the  o3X,333.-a.'T’3h> 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  hy  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

8t.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunneb, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  xOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  -:-Wheel  Co., 


mate  tite  Wheels 
Hal  are  tlie 
test  for  BRICK 

an d  tile 

TRUCKS  aim 
BRBROWS. 


flSTRepair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

fflllllllllfflllllllllllllllllllfflllllllll® 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  -  OHIO. 


3  3.  2vt-A-aXXXlT3 


Q  3.  XX^.3ST3  MOV TX.XS. 


3  S.  HAND  MOITLiD. 


Moulds:  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


4PflT~Special  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha  te  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28,  1883. 


Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting:  Rack,  Kiln  Casting's,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 

Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick- 
making-. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Briekmakers  generally. 


-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

fl^Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

Thismachi  ciay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  dirent 

SS^mklndB^ehrt^5^-^ed  rrepref!n,g  fv°r  thefiQest  fronts.^ It h^buTone  set  otgears  and 
extent  none  Wp  ?ho‘ffer  m  t81zeS  9f  tlle  by  Ranging  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 

We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
the  same  amhonnt^f  ™!?UDt  pf  ^ork  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  workwith 
power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufaetnrp  C  rn«hm 
ucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery-make  perfect  edges  and  corners 

|!a™  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

T  ^Vrovement  'onourNo.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 34  up  to  10  inches. 

For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ot  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

263  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 
OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENEBAL 

^sTnessenterprises 

than  any  other  part  of  the  U.S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL, IRON,  TIMBER,  FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 

_ Vellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.  • 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
lenn.;  Ft.  Payne,  Attaila,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  New  Orleans! 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 


- —  ~  x  a,  ICO  iUI  AT  US- 

sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre 
sentative  with  the  party. 


Full  particulars,  and  any  required 

will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 
D  G.  Edwards,  g.  p.  t.  Agt., 


information, 


Q  &  c  Route.  Cincinnati,  o. 


mention  tlie  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing:  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  W  ells, 

4  6  a  Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


IN 


FOR 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MONQN  ROUTE 


^^nouisVULOEWAlBAHYS  CHICAGORti^)- 

^ 

the  SHORT  LINE  T0 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17, 1891. 


Heads  tlie  Procession ! 


We  are  the  people  you  must  see  if  you  wish  the 
best  kiln  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay  products 

extaut.  ...  c  .  v. 

We  do  it  by  a  systematic  construction  ol  the 

kiln,  which  is  patented.  . 

We  think  we  have  the  best  system  in  use.  Our 
customers  think  so  too. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  then  you 

WILL  ALSO  AGREE  WITH  US. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  progress.  The  best  of  yesterday 
may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  We  have  progressed 
and  are  still  at  it.  We  don’t  know  it  all  but  hope 
to  shortly. 

We  do  know  this,  that  if  you  want  the  best  kiln, 
study  our  system  aud  adopt  it.  We  also  know 

THAT  we  SHALL  PROTECT  OUR  PATENTS  FROM  ALL 
INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

PIKE  &  CASTLE, 

Chenoa,  Ills. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


u 


(l 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
srs  and  clay  workers  generally, 
s  called  to  our  new  improved 

3ug  Mill  which  is  superior  to  ,  , 

my  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 

Wid  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  RfilD  ISLOHTfitUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Ulinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STE  YEN  SON  &  CO., 
Wellaville,  Ohio. 


\ 
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JH’HXT  mT  ili^S,  aricL  Patentee, 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J. 

- DEALER  IN  - _ 


“Wooddrlflge”  Fire  Clays  and  bucks,  also  Hppaialus  tor  Treating  Clays,  Crying  Bricks,  Lomtier  and  Ollier  material. 


THE  INSIDE  FAN  DRYER  TAKES  THE  “INSIDE  TRACK.” 

It  insures  an  active  current,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Dryer,  in  a  spiral  forwarding  course 
f  r^n  -bo  br,vk  aS tbe  centers  of  the  car  loads  are  dried  fully  as  well  as  other,  parts,  and  very 

hr^V  w^i,^160^8  °r  dlsc°lo1j'at,OIl-  Tl1,s  inexpensive  Dryer,  with  its  frame  enclosure,  requires  no 
brick  work,  or  chimneys,  and  the  endless  belts  and  seif-oiling  boxes,  hut  little  attention. 

MORE  FANS — LESS  PIPES. 

^Szag  Coil  Radiators  Pipes  are  compactly  placed,  the  steep  drainage  is  needed  for  increased 
v^atfr  ^OTrl  ral)1^  radiation  due  to  the  use  of  more  air,  and  the  low  temperature  is  better  for 
the  belts  and  for  drying  most  material.  Soft  mud  bricks  are  safely  dried  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  Stiff 
^W1ih  tHat  tim?’  and  cost  of  *uel  is  aIso  lessened,  as  the  power  to  make  the  brick  furnishes  ample 
heat  in  the  free  exhaust  steam  course  and  reduced  pipe  friction.  This  system  of  drying  is  replacing 
others  at  home,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works  As  reallv 
infipttpr  So0f  SOft  mtU?  bnckby  artificial  dryers  may  never  have  been  reported  before,  the  follow* 
s,l’cc®sslul  building  brickmaker  of  good  standing  may  indicate  that  “the  satisfactory 
artificial  means  for  the  drying  of  building  bricks”  is  actually  on  the  market.  " 


Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips, 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J. 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  7,  1892. 


Dear  Sir  Though  I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  gives  me  much  satisfao- 

Drver  I  know^f ‘  W  h  b*e£er  the  s,un-  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  tim^of  any  other 

.With  stiff  J)ric^:  P*ted  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  quicker 

heating  n?nLmfltdthp1ConHat  T  boaFd  Pallets-  ,  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  toward  the 
tat  Pi PttL the  fnd  wbere  the  car,s  of  br'ck  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick  drying.  It 
takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans  and  not  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  Truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449.170. 
Q.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,o20. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

8®“For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 

s  . 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Works 
wiih  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 


Box  1-41©,  Za-rxesTrille.  o. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 
Iron  Ripe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland,  O. 


"T  T-T  E  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  R  R 


A  LONE  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCHEW  ELEVUTOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CLAY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on-  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 


MICHIGAN. 


PUG  MILL 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 

CANTON  OHIO. 


F.H.C.MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 
ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

May  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1 B88.  .  .  .  machine.  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 

’  Tbe .dvnt.gesdenved  trod,  tbi. .p^r.tuswl^ bot.eca 

practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


2 


tr 


— •  PD 


(D  CG 


'c  a 


7T 


CD 


* 
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^THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES"-" 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

.  These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 

besTand  mott 1  ™achlI?es  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

articW1' n^ffn' Rr£t™eri5  ’n  ^45’  a!ld  made  a  sPec'a'ty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 

articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use.  miprovemems,  we 

UP  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Dig  Pin  Mb. 


8  and  9  Foot  Sizes  — • 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  gtsJ, 


F^ost  efgife  go., 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


- - MANUFACTURER  OF — • 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  tc  :-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
*nS  Machinery,  ind  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools, 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

loo.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA • 
*#“Send  lbr  Circular  and  Priee-Ltat. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  htted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  fSTMention  The  Clay  Worker 
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A  Large  Capacity 
Pump  for  Brick- 
Yard  Use. 

Will  pump  water  containing 
sand,  gravel,  mud,  etc.,  without 
perceptible  wear. 

Capacity,  ,3,500  tfto;  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  by 
hand -power. 

Every  brickyard  should  have 
one  of  the  large  capacity  hand 
pumps  for  emergency. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  PUMP  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  WORI.O. 

w.  &  B.  Douglas, 

middietown,  conn. 


Branch  Ware  Houses: 

85  &  87  John  Street,  New  York. 
197  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  and  prices  furnished  on 
application. 


The  onlv  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery.  .  ,  . 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


iffice  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ash  well,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott- ^  im 

eather,  rubber  and  composition o !  various >  kinds down  fo?  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
;  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  mosea  when  a  heavy  load  was  0n,  and  conse- 

,ear  to  be  very  slight,  whde  the  adhesion  of  \hhe  '^elf  ^tthe^tU®yhaf  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work  we  found  the 

Slyr  hTdlftUeTmioT^ctSlse  ZV' You  arlat  liberty TmakeUat Pto«of  thta  letter,  and  I  shall  have 

,-ery  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  rmatl0n  °THE  FTa  SCOTTSTEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

- <Ss3i<S>tSi<SJ<S7<S7 - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 


219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ) 
.20  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  j 


SOLiE  mfLTiOpUCTUhEhS, 

248  Randolph  St.»  CHICAGO,  ILtli. 


We  altuays  Prove  It  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  tor  / 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  aflord  to  be  without  it. 


the  End. 
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I^F  v  E^CEItg  v  I]3>  BINDING  v  ^Iili  v  KlfIDjS  *  @F  *  CltflY  *  YIJU^K 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tla* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dowk 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saying 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
T  .  .  .  and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 

It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Keliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  ^ard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50*  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  ot  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  Kiln  in' the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the'saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this^kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — Oity,  County  or  State — for'use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELLi,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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R  WOR D  WITH  YOU 


If  you  are  looking  over  the  ads.  in  this  book  because  you  need  a 
brick  machine,  bear  in  mind  that  “Talk”  is  cheap,  that  what  looks  well 
on  paper  don’t  always  “pan  out”  in  the  reality.  We  earnestly  ask  you 
to  ascertain  what  machine  on  the  market  to-day  has  made  the  most 
money  for  its  owner;  that  enjoys  the  best  reputation;  that  makes,  the 
best  brick  and  is  most  desirable  in  every  way ;  you  will  find  that  machine 
is  the  “Grand  Automatic,”  and  all  information  regarding  it,  together  with 
Disintegrators  and  Complete  Brick  Plants,  will  be  furnished  by 


*  i 


Jonatfjaq  CfBagei1^  pong 


127  W.  SECOND  STREET, 


Cincinnati.  OUio, 


Tire  “I.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


5 


-  -  ■  •  - 


Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 


W.  E.  Talleot  &  Co., 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Horizontal  and  Upright  Brick  Machines. 


I  hey  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used.  For  particulars 
and  prices,  address 

WIFLIMW  HILTON, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE,  DUNKIRK,  IN.  V. 


STEAM  SIOVELS  FIR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1^  YD 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  W rite  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION.  •  •  •  OHIO. 

\ 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m*n 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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T*  FI  B  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


STEAM  ENGINES. 


8  to  200  Horse-Power. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERYfc HEAVY  AND&  SUBSTANTIAL. 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  lor  Special  Duties. 

Machinery  in  stock  :  I  THOmS  sons, 

40  Engines  ;  cylinder  3-in.  to  26-in.  diameter.  ^ 

40  Tubular  2-Flue  Portable  Boilers.  A.LLEOXIE1TY, 


4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


Hoosier  Brick 


Tile  Machines 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam  Power 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power,  Pug  Mills,  Clay 

Crusherss  and  Disintegrators.  ~ 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIL.E  MACHINE  FOR  LARGE  TIEE. 

JgT’For  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


Mention  the  Olay- Worker.] 


The  Civ  ay-worker. 


J'lElHELiLt  IJVIP^OVED  CLiflY  PU  Li VEftfZEf} 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running'  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


“'i  wh,ch  ,horouBMy cr“h “Sf 

NEWELL  DWIYEBSHL  [HILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bing.,  136  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 
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The  clay- wokker. 


office  op - 


- DEALER  IN - 


§S9fl3<23C  cmb  §091®. 


34tli  &  Bank  ami  2<>th  &  Maple  Streets. 


Sotliaml’Ce,  oK'lj.,  July  29th,  1892. 


After  using  your  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Table  and  Pug  Mills,  for  the  past  two  years  with  success,  although  at  my 
Portland  yard  the  Little  Wonder  was  not  able  to  stand  the  heavy  work  I  was 
putting  it  to,  namely: —  40,000  brick  per  day,  but  after  putting  in  your 

Big  Wonder  Machine  I  have  no  trouble,  not  having  a  moment’s  delay  from  it 
this  year.  I  am  now  turning  out  from  50  to  60,000  brick  per  day  and  am 
only  prevented  from  making  80  to  85,000  per  day  with  it  by  my  want  of  dry¬ 
ing  room.  The  Little  Wonder  on  my  26th  and  Maple  St.  yard,  is  turning  out 
30  to  35,000  brick  per  day  and  is  standing  well. 

I  am  selling  all  the  brick  I  can  make  on  both  yards  without  soliciting 
an  order  from  any  one.  I  would  be  pleased  to  drive  any  one  about  this 
city  and  let  them  make  their  own  comparison  between  the  brick  made  on 
either  of  your  Wonder  Machines  and  those  made  by  other  machines.  I  am 

m 

now  using  your  Pug  Mills  and  Crusher  on  both  my  yards  with  satisfaction. 
The  Machines  are  here  to  talk  for  themselves  to  any  one  who  wants  to  see 
them.  Respectfully  Yours, 


(Si gned . ) 


Louisville  is  the  next  meeting-  place  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  those  in  attendance  should 
not  fail  to  see  the  above  mentioned  machinery  in  operation  and  the  quality  of  brick 

produced  by  same. 


See  ad.  on  page  203. 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k  r  r  . 


THE  BRICK  DRYERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  Ruyett  &  Smith  dafrufaetutfing  Co. 


•TRY  THEM  AND  BE  CONVINCED- 


SHEY  make  the  only  DRYER  that  will  dry  when  it  is  put  up  and  ready  to  go 
to  work,  and  does  not  have  to  be  fixed  up,  patched  up  and  made  over.  We 
dry  more  brick  to  a  pound  of  coal  than  any  other  DRYER  in  the  world.  Every 
day  a  business  day,  no  time  is  lost,  and  every  DRYER  pays  for  itself  every  year. 

Full  working  plans  furnished  with  every  order,  and  we  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  plant  whenever  desired. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  IS  ABSOLUTE,  NO  WORK  NO  PAY 

i^~Write  us  for  plans  and  information. 


HDYETT  &  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 


HICMGO,  31  So.  Canal  St. 
CEW  YORK,  107  Llibenty  St. 
OSTOrl,  48  Union  St. 
ITTSBURGH,  99  First  five. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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The: 


CLAY- WORKER. 


No.  10  New  Upright  Tile  Machine.^ 

Our  New  Upright  Tile  Machine  for  the  manufactureyof  tile  up  '.to'^ls 
inches,  is  intended  to  be  used  in  factories  where  parties  have  machines  for 
making  small  sizes.  We  are  able  to  build  it  at  such  a  price  that  anyone 
having’ a  demand  for  large  tile  can  afford  to  bup  one.  Write  for  prices. 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  00.,  Rushville,  Ind. 
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'j'  H  B  CLAY-  W  ORKER 


MORRISON’S 


KILNS 


IMPROVED 

FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES 


DULY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


-S=@=i- 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


* 


%  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


SUCCESSFUL. 


•Xr 


DURABLE. 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

_ and  none  damaged. - — 


Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


THE  *  ONLY  #  KILN  * 


That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 


you  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PROPH/IBTORS, 


335, 


G-BOSai^.. 


• 


V 


' 


The  clay-worker. 
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THE  KILN  OF  THE 


9  9 


the  “PERFECT” 

(SEECOMBE’S  PATE1TT.) 

Designed  on  “Common  Sense”  lines,  for  Burning  Bricks,  kune.  Cement,  &c. 

Telegrams:  “KILNS,  EXMOUTH.”  „ 

Cablegrams:  “KILNS,  EXMOUTH,  ENGLAND.” 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium  Germany,  and  Austria, 

Patents  applied  for  ,n  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c„  & c. 

much  M  anTInS  rSe^Tn^fet  on  ™'h  k“  “  Hoffmann  ,o  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  a. 

mucnjjM,  ana  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  g Q per  cent.  — 

^  n  lt  bu^n8-lf  hard  Bncks#  and  gives  no  Waste,  it  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings ,  and  it  will  effectual hi 
±y  Bricks,  &C.,  however  wet,  with  the  wasteTent  from  the  cooling  chambers.  “  ineffectually 

.  .  °YevM°  Mrms  in  Kngiana,  America,  (Janaaa,  Austria,  Kussia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us 

m  “  m"SS-r™S  the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  Kiln.  A  larg^  number  of  n^w  KiWre  belna  erected 
an  many  Hoffmans  and  other  Chamber  Kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England  Three  Hoffman’s 
are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the  Iwme  a]s0  five  in  America. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  KILN  ARE  — 

250  ‘0-0*  or  Cement  rra  wEEk,  and 

Slackened.  Chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  20  to  45  tons  each  - 

6._Economy  m  FueUs  assured  by  there  being  Perfect  Combustion,  and  no  Smoke  whatever  Iron,  Shaft,  even  when  feeding 
result  claimed  by  no  other  Kiln.  — - -  — - - -  ’  a 

We  now  have  Kilns  at  work  in  various  parts  of  England,  the  most  central  one  beinv  situated  at  SiLW 

chasers ‘bmtcamio^Uie'fixmnvtir^tn68!!  Wri£ht  &A'  who  wil1  Shibit tame  t!  all  inielidmg'p^: 

cnasers,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  to  correspondence  respecting  it.  P 

applicationf0ll°Wing  Testimonials  are  bona  fide’  and  require  no  comment  of  ours.  Karnes  and  addresses  upon 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  • 

1.  It  is  much  less  expensive  to  erect,  being,  as  you  say,  designed  on  “Economic”  and  “Common-Sense”  lines 

. .  Ma8n,.ehq,1,t.»cdmo,e.,m„,.,„wnrt 

4.  It  bums  much  less  iuel,  tne  consumption  being  2  cwt  fine  slack  to  the  1000  bricks,  9x4V,x3. 

These  statements  are  not  colored,  but  are  facts,  and  you  can  use  them  in  any  way  you  like. 

Yours  faithfully,  _  Mvnager 

And  one  of  the  firms  who  are  converting  their  Hoffmann’s  write  us  * — 

Kiln/andRiU  amount  fo^No!1^.”^0'  '  'a°®'malm  Kiln  Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose  you  cheque  for  balance  due  on  No.  1 

This  letter  speaks  tor  itself  and  very  loudly  in  our  favor. 

an  admitted  fact  *hat  th®  Hoffmann  was  “the  best  Kiln  in  the  world”  prior  to  our  invention, 
le  balance  above  referred  to  was  kept  back  in  the  first  place  as  security  against  the  failure  of  the  system. 

I  OK  FI  LL  particulars  please  apply  to 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Osman  dte 

ZEIKIIMIOTXTZEa:,  ZDZETVOIISr,  iEIJSTGfllLj^JSriD. 


I 
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*r  ED.  H.  CALL  AW  AY,  * 


CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 


WITH  - 


PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 


manufacturers  of  BrlcK  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  fiiaeiilnety. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish- 


TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 


particular  section. 


WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 


New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 
And  “old  timers’’  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'j'H  E  Ola  y- W  o  rk  h;  r 


Penf  icld 
&  Son 

Manufacture 
Dry^Pans ; 

Wet  Pans; 

Disintegrators ; 

Crushers ; 

Pag  Mills;  Elevators; 

Clay  Cars  and 
Yard  Supplies  Generally. 


riHituttiiUiriiiS!:  _ 


'  ...  •  ‘ 


TZ  '  ■■  — - pj 

TIP . « . IflttilP  . . 

(Penfield  9  Ft.  Iron  Frame  Dry  Pan.  Weight  33,000  Pounds.) 


'•si'’"'- . . 


p  poiffj  V1/0R5H  Q0fl$IDEI^If((i - 

The  selection  of  clay  preparing-  machinery  should  be  based  upon  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  clay  used. 

However,  whether  your  clay  requires  a  Disintegrator,  Roller  Crusher,  Wet 
or  Dry  Pan  ;  or,  for  further  tempering,  a  Granulator,  Open  Top  or  Taper  Tub, 
or  Upright  Pug  Mill  we  can  supply  your  wants  with  goods  of  our  own  make. 

Other  manufacturers  do  not  enjoy  this  advantage,  and  you  will  act  wisely 

in  consulting  us. 

Can  we  not  aid  you  in  selecting  your  outfit  ? 

We  aim  to  furnish  only  what  will  serve  you  best. 

LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  VOU. 

Address,  J.  W.  PE^pIElM)  St  SO^, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  \J.  S. 


'THE  C  L  A  Y- WORKER- 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THe  undersoil  Foundry  and  Mine  works, 


AfUDEnSOfl,  IJilD. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 
Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


THE  IRIPROYED  HEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  HIRCHIHE. 

Manufactured  bj  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS.  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery ifor  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue 


The  C  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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OUR  YHRD  SUPPLIES 

ARE  BUIET  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


Bf*ICK  mOULiDS 

— s©  A  <©■ — 

SPECIALTY. 


"CJS  FOB  FBICES.  Q-IET  OTJIR  BISCOU2STTS. 


AAAAAAAAAAA 

THE 


t  i 


*  * 


7VYHRTIN 

IS 

so  well  commended  to  the 
Brick  Interests  of  the 
country  that  it  is  well  and 
favorably  known. 

WWW  wwv  V* 


PLKNS, 

Specifications, 

5^0., 

on  any  desired  Machinery 
or  Supplies  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


Ov©p  30  Years’  Experience. 


Each  and  every  Machine  is  built  under  the  personal  supervision  of  its  inventor,  who 

is  a  practical  Brickmaker. 


LHNCHSTER,  PH. 


Our  General  Catalogue  is  at 
your*  service. 


The  clay-  W  o  r  k  e;  r 


WE  MAKE  THE 


LEADING  MACHINES 


THE  "NEW  QUAKER.” 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattern 

THE  “MONARCH.” 


For  Making  “SAND-MOULDED”  BRICK. 

Long  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
_  _ --  v  of  this  class‘  Extremely  stron£>  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 
principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 

Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka¬ 
ble  machine  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick.  In  this 
machine  we’  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines.  Many  other  valuable  features.  Several  already  in  successful  operation. 

JUST  OUT:  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  $8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

The  W ellington  Machine  Co. , 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


The  Cla  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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TIFFIN  automatics 

- «<« - ►— •«© - 

Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


«  a  • 


Highest  possible  satisfaction! 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 


THE  8DYHHT86E8  we  Have 


KEEP  IT  IH  1WIHD, 


iq  our 

Patenteil  Special  Safeln  Device!!, 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 


IdiTTf  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  he 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Tiffin  H gtdeultuFal  Wot*ks, 


Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 


XIHHIN,  OHIO. 


-  ’ 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 


Sheridan,  Ind.,  June  30th,  1892. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  You  will  enter  our  order  for  another  outfit  of  our  fit  of  your  brick 
machinery,  to  be  shipped  at  once,  and  to  include  one  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine,  No.  3 
“A”  Disintegrator,  Mould  Sander,  30  feet  of  Elevator,  Moulds  and  Trucks. 

We  would  say  that  the  outfit  purchased  from  you  April,  1891,  has  been  in  successful 
operation  at  our  works  in  Sheridan,  Ind.,  for  over  one  year,  the  output  averaging  thirty 
thousand  good  square,  and  solid  brick  per  day,  our  clay  is  the  strongest,  toughest,  and  most 
difficult  to  manipulate  we  know  of  in  central  Indiana,  yet  this  machine  does  its  work  well 
without  any  apparent  evidence  of  wearing  or  weakening  in  any  of  its  parts,  in  fact  we 
have  no  suggestions  to  offer  in  construction  of  the  new  machine,  ordered  above,  the  result 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  us,  and  our  product  to  our  customers,  in  fact  our  order- 
ing  the  second  machine  is  proof  of  what  we  state. 

Wishing  you  success,  we  are 


Yours  truly, 


J.  C.  ADAMS,  Pres. 


We  offer  the  above  as  proof  that  our  machinery  does  all  we  claim  for  it  and  that  it  is  without  a  doubt  the  Best  Sand 
Mould  Machine  on  the  Market. 

We  guarantee  all  machinery  to  do  as  claimed  for  it,  and  to  work  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  estimates  on  and  erect  complete  plants. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Yard  Supplies,  including  Trucks,  Barrows,  Moulds,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Indl&Uft/POllSj  Illd* 


******  iMdm .  i«t 
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The  clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Do  not  let  unscrup¬ 
ulous  Manufacturers 
sell  you  a  Machine 
which  is  represented 
just  as  good  as  the 
Potts — buy  a  Potts 
Disintegrator  and 
you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  best. 


No.  4  “A.”  Capacity  (>0,000.  Made  to  drive  with  one  or  two  belts,  as  desired  by  purchasers. 


THE  *  POTTS  MOULD  *  SANDER 


Are  made  in  twelve 
different  sizes,  pav- 
ino  a  capacity  from 
15,000  to  105,000 
Brick  per  Day,  weiyij- 

ino  from  o,ooo  to 
15,000  Pounds. 


The  Rolls  are 
made  from  the 
best  grades  of 
Cold  Blast  Iron 


UNO  ABE  THOROUGHLY 
CHILLED. 


Paten  eel  February.sth,:  188o. 


^  ^  ^  ^ 

Sands  the  Monlds 
better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  It 
never  gets  drunk  or 
strikes  for  more  pay. 
It  is  always  ready 
tor  work.  It  will 
save  from  75  cents 
to  $1.00  per  day. 

WWW  w 


It  has  no  light, 
complicated  parts  to 
wear  or  break.  The 
Moulds  can  not 
catch  and  cause  de¬ 
lays.  It  does  not 
spill  or  waste  the 
sand.  Sold  under 
guarantee  to  do  as 
claimed  or  no  sale. 

w  ww  w 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


15  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 
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'THE;  O  LAY-  W  ORKER. 


the  “Hew  H^EH” 

Steam~Pocuet*  Briek  JWaehine 


The  severe  tests  to  which  this  machine  has  been  subjected  during  the  past  three  years 
taJSld  every  claim  we  have  made  for  it.  We  Ml 

rlaim  it  to  be  the  strongest  and  the  best  machine  for  making  sand  moulded  buck  on  m 
market  in  America  ft  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  strong,  high  grade  machine,  and  we  have  studied  to  make  it  re  la  e  ra  e 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  perfecting  this  machine.  Each  indi 
vidual  part  being  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  careful  research  to  insure ^ral 
well  apportioned  use  of  material.  Such  improvements  have  been  made  front  time  to 
time  as  experience  dictated.  All  moving  parts  are  strong  and  run  mextra Mong  bab bitted 
journals  that  can  be  freely  oiled  and  the  wear  readily  renewed  Being  complete  witn 
itself  when  properly  located  on  a  good  foundation  it  cannot  settle  out  of  line. 

In  the  horizontal  tempering  shaft  we  have  the  only  true  method  of  tempering  clay 
economically  Many  machines  and  plans  have  been  tried  for  working  clay  direct  from 

the  bank  without  the  soak  pit  process,  but  none  without  serious aSiuSto 
tal  nug  mill  was  introduced.  Thousands  of  these  pugs  have  been  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
Lrfeht  machines  and  each,  of  course,  requiring  extra  driving  gear,  which  we  do  away 
witlfbv  making  the  whole  machine  horizontal.  The  result  is  a  very  simple  and  complete 
machine  Open  at  the  top  the  entire  length,  the  man  who  attends  to  the  tempering  can 
see  the  exact  condition  of  the  clay  until  it  enters  the  press  and  can  have  no  excuse  for  n 
:  ,  T  d"  “  lv  tempered.  If,  however,  the  day  shot, Id  get  too  stiff,  or  too  soft, 
the  temper  may"  be  regulated  a,  ouce,  a„d  thus  prevents  the  n«c«ss„y  of  maling  »m= 
hundreds  of  poor  brick  before  reaching  the  better  tempered  mud  It  is  better  and  tar 

cheaper  than  any  tempering  wheel  process.  . 

For  making  pallet  brick  the  “New  Haven”  has  no  equal  because  of  its  supe 
power.  To  prevent  damage  from  the  jarring  and  springing  liable  to  occur  m  handling 
after  the  brick  are  dumped  on  the  pallets  nearly  all  clays  require  working  in  a  stitfer  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  be  pressed  harder  than  when  the  brick  are  spread  on  an  open  yard  or  dry¬ 
ing  floor  In  that  condition  the  clay  is  much  more  sluggish  and  requires  more  streng 
and  power  to  make  good  square  brick.  The  brick,  however,  when  rightly  made  are 
superior  to  all  others.  The  advantage  of  the  pallet  system,  with  either  racks  01  artificial 

dryers,  are  many. 

For  more  information,  address 

THE  PICLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


AND  THE 

PLYMOUTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 

A  IWodePO  machine  Built  for*  Strength  and  Capacity. 

It  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  pate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


fMention  the  Clay-Worker,  j 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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The  Deeatur  header  GQfg.  Co., 


DECHTUR,  IL-L..,  \j.  s.  h. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 


Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty.* 


Auger  Machines  in  Sizes  to  Suit  the  Following  Capacities : 

Brick  Per  Day. 


lo^ooo  to  50,000 


Roller  Delivery  Machines,  Capacities  25*000,  50,000 


and  100,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


SOUSED  FOR  CATALOG  u;  JJ. 


The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co, 


Decatur,  Ill.,  IT.  S.A. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


Of  all  the  re-pressedjbrick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press.i 


Raymond's  Perfection  Brisk  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  pocuer 
re-presses  in  the  uuorld.  8  different 
styles. 


Raymond’s  Automatie  Dumping  Car. 

Our  Automatic  Dumping  Car,  Port¬ 
able  Traek  and  minding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  clay  knouin. 


Raymond's  tzlrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


DJATTON,  OHIO. 


Self  Contained  Ullnding  Drum. 


^.U/.F^Y/T)0flD9$0., 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 


Can  be 
made  on 


PAVING  BLOCKS  (  He  one 
ROOFING  TILE  J  |lress- 


Automatic  Feed  and 
SDelivety. 


30,000  lbs.  pressure 


We 


99 


Wtio  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


fleeept  no  substitute  foi»  a  Raymond 
Pness.  There  isn’t  any. 
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This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR  This 

fhTm  nth-ndS  ^  tlle  hea,d  an,d  haS  n°  EQUAL‘  As  surety  you  to  parties  using 

them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Bu“e' co- 5  i  cSsnffBa  s?S3iS?fsiSS! 

™cu™>  »«»  *>»» 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


Box 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day 
burpassed  by  none.  1  J 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.  ”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says  :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  A  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  & 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


Drake's  Standard  PIhcrine  Works. 


^2-  T.  Peofbietor, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


No.  2  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick  Machine. 

HKNU  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 

The  p t*ey ~S heckler1  Co., 


|  Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


fflanufactuners  of  Ciaycuorkincj  machinery, 

Bacyms,  Ohio,  U.  s.  fl 


W'RKR.  AKSON'O- 


No  1  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick  Machine. 
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N  E  ca  D^Y-PflfJ 

■All  Iron  and  Steel 


Will  Siam  more  Rougfi,  Hard  Worn,  will  Last  Twice  as  Long,  and  Pulverize  10  Pei  cent,  mete  material  man  Hay  other  Pan  ol  Same  Size. 


-—s*  TESTIMONIAL*  IiETTEf^ 

Thk  Frey-Shecklkr  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohk>: 


Canton,  Ohio,  August.,31st,  lS9i. 


Qh«^E,NTiL^M^^:~SlX  raoa$bs  a&°  w3  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  durability  of  your  iron  frame  Dry-Pan  when  subjected  to  the  severe 
hPranMnntaw1!  necessary  in  crushing  large  pieces  of  shale  rock,  but  our  skepticism  has  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thing 
°f  lfcfv,ri’lo  r\n(1  ®o|Mifcy*  are  Pleased  with  its  work  on  account  of  its  large  screening  capacity;  we  can  grind  more  clay  with 
it  than  any  other  9  ft  Dry-Pan  we  know  of.  We  like  the  independent  mullers,  each  revolving  on  it!  own  shkft. The  hollow^ TerticaTshaft 
affording  easy  access  to  and  certainty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  of  superiority  in  your  Dry- 
1  an  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  inexperience  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more.  P  y  y  y 

Yours  very  truly,  Canton  Brick  Co. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  ppey-Sheekler  Co., 

Jffanufaetupeps  of  Clayixiofking  fllaek»inei*y, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Baeypus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  R. 


. 
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THE 


W  O  R  K  E  R 


Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


ilfli 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


d 


H 


SE1TD 


ZF'OIS.  COMPLETE  C-A-T-A-XjOCKCTE. 


See  our  Advertisemen  on  first  cover  page. 


T  H  K  CLAY=  W  ORKKR. 
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(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

'See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  theClay- Worker.] 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrotjght-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.)^2 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


IT  IS  RN  IMPORTANT  F7RCT 
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You  Daily  Made  to  Feel  tliat  Your  Brick  Machinery 

Does  Not  Fill  the  Bill? 
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The  clay-worker 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  acity,  50,000  per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  orde,r,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  full  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
.nan  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft- 
ig,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
rames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  C  iv  a  y- w  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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THE  KOCH 

PeMion  Hydraulic  Brict  Press 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 

This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft, 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran¬ 
ulation.  Brick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  Press. 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


TIE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 


FRONT  VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 

<r 

FOR  BURNING  A  1. 1.  KINDS  OK  CI.AY  WARES. 

This  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degree  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent. 
first  class  Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Go., 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


ai'HcrLS 


r  H  E  C  Iv  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  E;  R  . 


THE 

w*1 


U.S.  brick  Press 

Strong,  Simple  and  Durable. 


pUliliY  GUA^RHTEED. 


Double  Pressure, 

Covered  by  the  following  patents 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  AUGUST  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,  1889. 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 


ADDRESS  o - f 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 


Room  No.  mi, 


79  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The;  c  e  a  y =  w  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  'Works 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

1  »  Tk  ™  TW  « 


V  - 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING!  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE  : 


1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers, 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines, 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie*,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes — 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  charges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


ST 


& 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  clay- worker. 


Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

* 


TEEMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  TQuincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  D WIGHT  IYES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,' St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


the  clay-worker.  -213 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


Beautiful  Bricks 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


f 

NOTE  THIS  IS 
A 

Waterous  Grip  Pulley 

Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 


APPLY  TO 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


313  Commercial  Bid’s,  St.  X*ouis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada* 
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TIE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICE  PRESS- 


In  addition  to  the  stock  of  2,3  and  4-Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
with  our  Presses  and  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 

A  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 


Send  for*  Deseniptive  Catalogue. 

][.  0.  U/f?iti)ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


HANO  LEVER  BRICK  PRESsXpERFORATED'EDGERUNNER’CLAY grinder 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r . 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  TOE  LEAST  COST 

Is  produced  by  Wm,  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


a  BRICK 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Somersets  JoEmsoiiliurginrg.  Go. 

SOJVTE^SET,  }WASS. 

Branch  Office  I  713  Le \v i s  B lk . , 

(  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  X 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 
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THE:  C  LA  Y-  W  O  R  K  E  R  • 


STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  have  been  manufacturing-  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  us  , 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (.50)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


J11§L^ 


lllii 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  ns  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St  Louis,  Mo-2  Machmes 
H  C  Gillick  St  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  111. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  27,  1891. 


Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir  — Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  lFttiisseason. 
Ynnra  Rcsnectfullv. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir- — We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine, ^does  its 1  work  well, 


L  P 

and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  res 
(Signed) 


spect. 

ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 


Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


NOTICE. — In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 
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STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


Machine  forks. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 


FOR 


Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling"  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


l3F“When  writing"  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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STEAM  JACKET, 


U/iiiiams’  <?yeloi?e,  QJay  puluerizers 

1  Little’s  Patent  Steal  Jacket, 

FOR  CI,AV  PIUVEHI^ERS. 

There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams’  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last ;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  foi 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little’s  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 

!orms  the  —  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  oon^nation  ciays  can 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


WILLIAMS’ 
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WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 
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Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 

Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  30  inches  diameter. 
Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36 
Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36 
Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40 
Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40 
Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48 
Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48 
Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 

Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

Clay  Elevators. 

Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 
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Write  to 


M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  KZ  E  R. 
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The  Standard 


FORCED  DRIFT  HICK  DRIER 


The  Most  Practical,  Efficient  and  Reliable  One,  Yet 

Offered  to  the  Public. 


The  Principles  involved  in  this  method  of  Drying  are  Nature’s  own —Heat  and 
Circulation,  accelerated  by  the  use  of  Steam  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  desired 
degree  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Fan  to  insure  a  positive  and  continuous  movement  of  Air, 
regardless  of  outside  influences. 


Recent  Patented  Improvements  Have  Increased  Its  Drying  Capacity  SO 
to  100  Per  Cent.,  Without  Adding  to  Cost  of  Operating. 

Ten Q.pera,tuLre, 

T7"oluinn.e,  a,n.d. 

Hlu1nn.Id.It37’  of 

Under  Perfect  Control  ;  Permitting  different  treatment  for  the  Various  Kinds  of  Brick, 

as  their  Nature  Demands. 


Look  Into  the  Merits  of  This  Improved  Drier 

Before  Contracting  Klsewhere. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Testimonials  from  Users.  Correspondence  Invited. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO.. 


Ceneml  Otfiee  and  Salesroom:  (P  A*|*M*f«*  w  W|  ■■■■ 

west  jnam  si.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY, 


Branch  Office:  81  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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The  clay-worker 


the 


Huyett  £  Siqlli)  pifg.  Co., 

1400  Russell  five., 

DETROIT,  micR. 

*$]•  Try  Them  and  be  Convinced  -l£- 

Their  Dryer  dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of 
wood  than  any  dryer  made. 

All  work  is  uniform,  cheap  and  effective. 

Full  working  plans  furnished  with  every  order. 

Erection  of  plant  superintended  when  desired. 

All  work  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented. 

Write  for  plans  and  information. 


Brick  Dryers 


the 


MFG.  CO., 


CHIGAGO,  31  So.  Canal  St. 
NEW  YORK,  107  Uiberty  St. 
BOSTON,  -58  Union  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  99  Fixst  Ave. 
NEW  ORUEBNS,  28  Union  St 


DETROIT,  JVUCH 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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T^E-l/T\pf{0l/ED4f{0fl-^C/lC).DI^VEI^ 


Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only  brick  dryer  that  will 
dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late  improvements  which  we  have  added,  have 
improved  it  fully  50  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work  and  every  part  of  the 
car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties  : 

J.  B.  Legnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Legnard  &  Madden  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Utt  Bros.,  Springfield,  Ill,  stiff  mud  brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Utica,  Ill.,  fire  proofing. 

.  tx  .  •  ,  Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa.  Ill  navino-  hnVif 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick.  ’  ’  ’ P  ng  Dntk 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fire  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

„  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick.  BOCkeye  C°'’  Urich8v,“«-  «<* 

Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Logan-Granite  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

n  .  r,  •  ^  ^  -r,  1  "v  Hugo  Becker,  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  paving  brick.  1 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  B.  <&  T.  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

rw  x  .,  ,r.  ,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Press  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick.  ’  ’ 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

Pittsburgh  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

P.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick  and  fire  proofing. 

Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

c-x  i  i  •  i  W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  pavinsr  brick 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Mis.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick, 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Glens  Falls  Terra  Cotta  &  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Kountz  Brothers,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 


ADDRESS 


iarb. 


ba 


ucr" 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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To-the-Public 


Please  Take  Notice  of  the  Following: 


For  the  purpose  of  making  an  amicable  settlement  with  my  late 
partners,  Messrs.  Isaac  and  Max  Wolff,  I  have  this  day  sold  them  all 
my  right,  title  and  interest  in  all  the  Patents  heretofore  owned  by  Curran 
&  Wolff  for  BRICK  DRYERS,  including  the  CHIMNEY  Patents. 

(Signed)  JOHN  J.  CURRAN 

Chicago,  III.,  June  22,  1892. 


Hairing  tlms  control  of  tlie  best  patents 
for  Brick  Dryers,  which  includes  the  Chim- 
ney  or  Yapor  Stack,  we  giire  notice  to  all 
infringers,  that  we  will  promptly  prosecute 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


Works  :  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Ihird  Ave. 


See  ads.  on  pages  119-204. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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being  as  it  is,  effected  by  the  severe 
changes  of  temperature  and  the  general 
influence  of  time,  and  being  very  brittle 
and  very  light,  it  is  otherwise  readily 
effected  by  accident.  A  shingle  roof  we 
know  is  temporary;  yet  as  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  value  of  a 
shingle  roof,  it 
may  be  said, 
however,  that 
the  Factory  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance 
Company  of  New 
England  prefer 
a  shingle  roof  to 
a  slate  roof. 
They  do  not  like 
either  covering 
yet  shingles 
have  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  They  saj 
that  a  little  sniff 
of  fire  exposes 
the  sheat  h  i  n  g 
and  woodwork 
of  a  slate  roof 
while  it  takes 
really  more  heat 
to  disturb  the 
shingles.  This 
is  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the 
best  insurance 
I  organization  in 
I  the  world.  They 
look  at  it  strictly 
from  the  insur¬ 
ance  standpoint. 

There  is  an 
unac  countably 
strong  prejudice 
favorable  to  slate 
roofs.  People 
say  that  a  brick 
house  with  a 
slate  roof  is  one 
of  the  ideals  of 
solidity.  Such  a 
house  is  the 
ideal  home  with 
many  p  e  ople. 
However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt 


we  have. 

These  particu- 


Tile  Roofs  in  Hildersheim,  Germany. 
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TILE  ROOFS  IN  HILDERSHEIM. 


T^HESE  are  of  the  old  German  tile 
roofs  which  are  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  people  who  have  a  love  of  the 
picturesque. 

The  buildings  in 
the  foreground 
of  this  picture 
are  those  of  the 
fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries. 

The  church  in 
the  background, 
with  its  stone 
roof  on  the  tow¬ 
ers  was  built  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Certain 
parts  of  the  main 
roof  of  this 
church  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  tile 
though  it  is  not 
probable  these 
tile  now  in  use 
date  from  that 
period,  as  such  a 
covering  was  not 
in  use  in  this 
part  of  the  world . 
at  that  time. 

Yet,  it  is  known 
the  tile  cover¬ 
ings  date  well 
back  in  the 
world’s  history. 

Those  of  us  who 
have  read  Gen¬ 
eral  Wallace’s 
book, “Ben  Hur,” 
know  that  he 
makes  authentic 
use  of  the  tile 
covering  in  the 
early  part  of  that 
story,  and  burn¬ 
ed  clay  coverings 
are  as  old  as  any 
literature  that 


lar  examples,  these  pictures  of  tile  roofs, 
will  have  their  effect  in  a  missionary 
way,  of  giving  to  the  public  a  good  roof. 
A  slate  roof  is  not  a  good  roof.  Slate 
will  not  stand  fire  ;  it  is  one  requiring 
constant  attention  in  the  way  of  repairs, 
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but  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  up  with  the  tile  roof 
we  have  a  number  of  them  in  our  city 
and  it  is  known  that  they  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Yet  if  one 
would  wish  to  get  a  good  tile  roof 
put  on  his  house  to-day,  it  would  cause 
him  infinitely  more  trouble  than  to  get 
slate  or  shingle. 

While  it  is  true  that  people  are  very 
ready  to  use  tiles,  and  have  used  them 
to  some  considerable  extent,  they  are 
not  disposed  to  go  to  any  great  trouble 
on  that  account.  People  are  too  fond  of 
doing  things  easily. 

Tile  roofs  have  been  used  on  frame 
buildings  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
any  architect,  in  regular  practice,  knows 
that  he  has  but  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
tile  roofing  to  his  clients  to  secure  its 
adoption.  The  picturesque  quality  of 
tiles  has  been  presented  in  literature  to 
such  an  extent  that  people  accept  the 
idea  of  its  beauty,  and  as  no  one  ques 
tions  the  efficacy  of  the  clay  covering  as 
a  fire  proof  material,  the  conditions  are 
certainly  ripe  for  their  introduction. 

We  are  disposed  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  bad  building  which  is  done 
in  this  section  of  the  world  is  so,  not 
owing  to  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
people,  but  rather  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  build  for  them. 
A  great  many  build  thoughtlessly.  They 
go  to  an  architect,  and  say,  “I  have 
placed  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  special¬ 
ist,”  and  to  a  very  large  extent  they 
abide  by  what  he  says.  Now  this  archi¬ 
tect  may  be  a  narrow  man  ;  he  may  be 
artistic,  he  may  have  good  general  ideas 
as  to  matters  of  general  construction, 
still  in  busines  matters  he  my  be  defic¬ 
ient.  He  may  not  understand  that  in 
the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  most  structures 
is  absorbed  in  repairs,  and  that  this  is 
•absolutely  wasted  capital.  It  is  money, 
which  for  the  most  part  need  not  have 
been  lost,  excepting  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  original  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  work  was  improperly  con¬ 
sidered. 

We  cannot  say  that  our  people  do 
not  put  enough  money  into  their  houses 
to  build  them  well;  that  is  not  true. 
They  put  a  great  deal  of  useless  money 
into  wasteful  details.  For  instance,  in 
our  own  city,  on  good  residence  streets, 
there  are  frame  houses  with  towers, 
turrets,  and  dormers  piercing  the  air 
from  many  points;  there  are  fantastic 
porches  loaded  down  with  jig-sawed 
rubbish;  windows  covered  with  ugly 


hoods,  cornices,  and  the  general  struct¬ 
ure  disturbed  by  homely,  useless  and 
expensive  excrescences.  Take  off  these 
ugly  dormers  or  rather  their  wild  de¬ 
tails,  remove  the  ugly  towers  and  the 
temporary,  coarse  details  of  the  porches 
and  other  features,  and  we  will  have  a 
house  of  better  character,  more  perma¬ 
nent,  costing  less  money,  and  infinitely 
more  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  new  streets 
in  our  city  are  a  perfect  nightmare,  made 
up  of  ugly  frame  houses,  with  their 
coarse,  agressive,  temporary  details,  vio¬ 
lently  and  inharmoniously  colored.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  all  of  this 
property  will  be  a  source  of  endless  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  people  who  own  it. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  tile 
roofs  ?  Tile  roofs  are  a  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  permanency.  One  who  does 
all  that  he  can  to  secure  the  introduct¬ 
ion  of  tile  roofs,  is  helping  to  add  to  the 
permanency  of  the  world’s  capital. 
There  are  tile  roofs  covering  frame 
houses  in  this  town  which  would  out¬ 
live  the  history  of  a  dozen  such  struct¬ 
ures  as  those  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  for  a  better 
building.  Tile  roofs  and  brick  houses 
are  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  good 
work.  By  comparing  good  work  and 
bad  work,  we  ease  the  way  to  an  ad¬ 
vancement. 

In  speaking  of  the  porches  and  dor¬ 
mers  and  other  details  of  frame  houses, 
or  brick  ones  for  that  matter,  we  do  not 
say  to  omit  them,  but  we  do  say  to  omit 
the  temporary,  wastefully  constructed 
features,  to  make  them  more  simple, 
with  better  details,  better  material  and 
altogether  in  a  way  to  contribute  to  their 
permanency.  Tiles  make  beautiful  dor¬ 
mers.  Dormers  made  entirely  of  tile 
are  entirely  possible.  In  the  fore¬ 
grounds  of  this  picture  is  a  dormer  roof 
covered  with  tile,  with  the  face  of  it  as 
half  timber,  oak  filled  in  with  brick 
with  the  brick  surfaces  plastered.  At 
the  right  hand  edge  of  this  picture  is 
shown  a  little  dormer  made  entirely  of 
tile,  coming  down  out  of  a  steep  roof. 
But  the  details  and  variations  of  these 
tile  dormers  and  tile  forms  are  almost 
as  varied  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 


Give  the  other  fellow  credit  for  know¬ 
ing  something,  my  sharp  friend,  before 
you  try  to  succeed  by  bluff  or  by  down¬ 
right  fraud.  Work  wins  and  truth 
lasts  when  both  the  gambler  and  his 
gains  have  gone  to  the  dogs.  The  game 
may  seem  to  be  a  winning  one  when 


you  begin  it,  but  the  public  soon  un¬ 
masks  frauds,  and  Lincoln’s  famous  say¬ 
ing,  “You  can  fool  all  the  people  some¬ 
times  ;  you  can  fool  some  people  all  the 
time ;  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time,”  should  be  a  fundamental 
principle  with  advertisers.  Put  the  im¬ 
press  of  truth  on  your  announcements. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  have  even  the 
color  of  fraud.  Tell  the  truth  even 
against  yourself,  and,  when  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  is  once  gained,  be¬ 
ware  how  you  trifle  with  it.  It  is  hard 
to  build  up ;  easy  to  pull  down. — Fame. 

ONE  SECRET  OF  FAILURE. 

SHE  Poiteiy  Gazette  lately  published  an 
excellent  article  on  “Untidiness  and 
Ruin  in  Shops,”  in  which  it  says: 
“Whether  untidiness  leads  to  ruin  or 
that  a  manufacturer  who  is  losing 
money  has  not  the  moral  stamina  to 
keeps  things  in  trim,  thrifty  shape  is  a 
hard  matter  to  determine,  but  true  it 
is  that  untidiness  in  the  shop  and  factory 
and  ruin  are  such  close  friends  that 
they  are  ordinarily  seen  together,  and 
the  sight  of  one  suggests  the  other.”  We 
have  often  seen  workmen  of  rare  ability, 
judged  by  their  hustling  manner,  who 
would  spend  much  time  each  day  look¬ 
ing  for  some  tool  or  other  article  in 
stock,  stumbling  over  piles  of  stray 
castings  left  on  the  floors  or  piled  under 
the  counters  when  it  ought  to  have  had 
a  place  of  its  own,  and  be  in  that  place. 
And  when  the  article  is  found  he  never 
thinks  of  returning  it  to  its  proper 
place.  In  fact  there  will  be  no  “proper 
place”  for  the  various  tools  in  such  a 
factory,  and  the  next  call  for  this  tool  the 
workmen  will  be  compelled  to  go  on  the 
same  hunting  expedition  about  the 
place. 

But  the  greatest  loss  experienced  by 
this  deplorable  and  needless  state  of 
things  is  in  the  morale  of  the  factory. 
Workmen  compelled  to  work  in  a  dingy, 
ill-kept  and  ill-lighted  factory,  will  suf¬ 
fer  loss  of  ambition,  loss  of  self-respect 
and  respect  for  their  employers  and  his 
interests.  If  they  are  forced  to  work  at 
disadvantage  the  stimulous  to  activity 
suffers  a  gradual  decay,  and  no  one  will 
pretend  to  deny  that  this  decadence  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  is  a  direct 
money  loss  to  the  proprietor. 

Tidy  factories  stimulate  manliness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  workmen,  and 
right  here  may  be  found  the  profit  on 
the  whole  year’s  business,  or  if  neglected, 
the  year’s  losses.  There  are  plenty  of 
establishments,  East  as  well  as  West, 
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which,  by  a  careful  attention  to  these 
matters,  could  easily  increase  their  net 
gains  10  per  cent.,  and  that  per  cent, 
would  determine  the  difference  between 
a  profit  and  a  loss. — Ex. 
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PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 

Fifth  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

BURNING. 

ROCESS  of  burning  paving 
brick  is  very  similar  to, 
probably  identical  with, 
burning  building  brick  du¬ 
ring  the  earlier  stages, 
and  through  the 
greater  part  of  the 
time  of  burning.  It 
is  at  the  least  that  the 
method  is  different,  and  with 
many  clays,  and  in  many  kilns 
of  brick,  the  course  pursued  by 
the  burner  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  burning  decides  whether 
the  brick  will  be  suitable  for 
building  or  paving.  If  they  are 
intended  for  building,  the  burner 
may  close  when  the  heat  is 
through  the  kiln,  but  if  he  is  to 
make  paving  brick  of  them  he 
must  continue  his  fires  after  the 
heat  is  through  the  kiln,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
until  it  reaches  that  degree  nec¬ 
essary  to  vitrify  the  brick  if  they 
are  so  constituted  that  they  will 
vitrify.  If  they  are  not  he  must 
heat  them  hot  enough  to  fuse  the 
less  refractory  parts  of  the  clay 
and  thus  unite  the  whole  into  a 
homogeneous  mass.  After  they 
are  burned  hard  enough  for  build¬ 
ing  brick  he  must  continue  the 
firing  and  increase  the  heat  un¬ 
til  the  brick  are  of  the  class  known 
as  hard  burned  eye  brick  or  until  they 
are  vitrified. 

The  necessity  of  burning  paving  brick 
so  hard  makes  the  work  more  difficult 
and  requires  greater  skill  with  some 
clays  than  is  required  in  the  burning  of 
building  brick.  In  burning  paving 
brick  the  heat  should  reach  the  melting 
point  of  the  less  refractory  parts  of  the 
clay  without  destroying  the  form  of  the 
brick.  The  ingredients  must  be  fused, 
that  is,  united  or  blended  to¬ 
gether  without  being  melted.  In 
some  clays  the  proportion  of  fusible 
parts  of  one  kind  is  so  large  that  when 


the  degree  of  heat  is  reached,  which  is 
necessary  to  unite  the  particles  together 
by  fusion,  so  much  of  the  brick  is  soft¬ 
ened  that  it  is  liable  to  lose  its  form  by 
melting.  Better  results  would  be  at¬ 
tained  and  less  care  would  be  necessary 
in  burning  if  a  limited  amount  of  fire 
clay,  or  some  clay  that  is  more  refractory 
than  the  one  in  use,  be  mixed  with  it. 
This  would  assist  in  retaining  the  form 
of  the  brick  while  fusion  is  taking  place. 

In  burning  building  brick  more  lati¬ 
tude  is  admissible  in  the  hardness  to 
which  they  may  be  burned.  Any  that 
are  hard  enough  to  remain  intact  until 
laid  in  the  wall  may  pass  inspection  if 
given  certain  sheltered  positions  while 


paving  brick  must  all  be  hard  burned. 

The  statement  has  often  been  made 
that  a  clay  that  will  make  a  good  paving 
brick  must  be  able  to  withstand  a  high 
temperature  for  a  long  time  without 
melting.  The  fallacy  of  this  statement 
lies  in  the  fact  that  what  is  required  of 
the  clay  is  that  it  shall  contain  the  nec¬ 
essary  ingredients  to  retain  its  form 
while  heated  in  the  kiln  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  high  enough  to  change  certain 
other  ingredients  in  such  a  way  as  to 
transform  the  brick  as  a  whole,  into  the 
condition  required  of  a  good  paving 
brick.  If  this  condition  can  be  attained 
with  any  given  clay  in  a  short  time, 


there  is  no  possible  reason  why  the  clay 
should  be  required  to  withstand  the 
heat  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  obtaining 
of  the  result  that  is  essential  and  not 
the  consuming  of  a  long  time  in  obtain¬ 
ing  it. 

Neither  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  clay  should  be  able  to  withstand  a 
very  high  heat  for  a  long  time.  Some 
so-called  tender  clays  would  assume  the 
conditions  requisite  for  a  good  paving 
brick  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
while  others  more  refractory  would  re¬ 
quire  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat, 
and  yet,  in  all  probability,  would  make 
no  better  paving  brick  than  the  ones 
that  take  on  the  necessary  conditions  at 
a  lower  temperature. 

Paving  brick  must  be  all  hard 
burned,  and  there  are  no  places 
in  a  brick  pavement  where  soft 
brick  can  be  worked  in,  as  they 
can  in  buildings  for  backing  and 
filling.  This  shows  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  having  all  in  the  kilns 
burned  hard.  This  is  impossible 
with  kilns  that  are  not  construct¬ 
ed  upon  good  plans  or  that  are 
in  a  dilapidated  and  imperfect 
condition.  An  old  saying  express¬ 
es  the  idea  that  it  requires  a 
mechanic  to  do  good  work  with 
poor  tools,  but  that  old  saw  origi¬ 
nated  before  the  days  of  burning 
paving  brick. 

No  mechanic,  however  skillful 
he  may  be,  or  experienced,  can 
burn  a  kiln  of  brick  uniformly 
and  hard  unless  they  are  set  in  a 
good  kiln.  A  good  kiln  is  one 
that  has  solid,  tight  walls  and 
crown  ;  that  has  furnaces  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  produce  the  nec¬ 
essary  heat  at  the  will  of  the 
burner,  and  that  has  its  air  pas¬ 
sages  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  draft  and  attendant  heat 
will  be  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  kiln.  Any  attempts  that  may  be 
made  to  produce  hard  burned  brick 
without  kilns  of  good  designs,  and  that 
are  kept  in  proper  repair,  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
failure  and  disappointment  to  those 
directly  interested. 

Of  kilns  as  of  clays  and  machines  it 
may  be  said  that  many  kinds  are  in  use 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
and  all  are  turning  out  good  brick,  but 
the  per  cent,  of  good  paving  brick  that 
are  produced  by  the  various  kinds 
doubtless  varies  greatly.  It  is  very 
likely  that  some  have  such  a  large 
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amount  of  brick  too  soft  for  paving  that 
the  profit  of  the  manufactory  are  greatly 
reduced  by  the  use  of  poor  kilns. 

Down  draft  kilns  seem  to  be  best 
adapted  to  burning  this  class  of  clay 
goods  as  well  as  many  others.  Two 
points  of  advantage  of  down  draft  k’lns 
are  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
generally  hold  the  position  of  first  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  heavier  classes  of  clay  goods.  One 
of  these  advantages  is  the  uniformity 
with  which  the  heat  may  be  distributed 
throughout  the  kiln,  and  the  other  is, 
because  the  ware  that  is  heated  most 
and  that  may  become  soft  from  the 
heat  and  liable  to  change  its  form  un¬ 
der  pressure  is  upon  the  top  of  the 
kiln  and  is  subjected  to  but  little  pres¬ 
sure. 

In  up  draft  kilns  the  parts  that  are 
hottest  are  in  the  bottom  and  must  sus¬ 
tain  the  weight  of  all  above  when  the 
kiln  is  heated  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  fuse  the  particles  together  and  vitrify 
all  that  is  verifiable.  The  pressure  to 
which  the  lower  brick  are  subjected  by 
the  superimposed  brick  will  very  likely 
cause  many  of  them  to  stick  or  weld 
firmly  together,  and  many  will  be  badly 
distorted. 

To  the  manufacturer  of  paving  brick 
the  subject  of  fuel  for  burning  the  kilns 
is  one  of  interest,  and  to  which  much 
thought  and  speculation  are  given.  Of 
the  four  kinds  of  fuel  in  use,  wood, 
coal,  oil  and  gas,  it  may  be  said  that  any 
of  them  will  produce  the  necessary 
heat.  The  function  of  a  fuel  is  to  gen¬ 
erate  heat,  and  it  probably  matters  but 
little  in  the  end  whether  the  brick  have 
been  burned  by  heat  produced  from 
one  or  another.  Heat  is  heat,  and 
nothing  else  ;  whether  it  is  generated  in 
one  way  or  another;  whether  by  me¬ 
chanical,  physical  or  chemical  agencies. 

Since  the  draft  is  from  the  furnaces 
through  the  ware  in  the  kiln,  and  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  with  all 
else  carried  by,  the  draft  passes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ware  to  be  burned  it  is 
probable  that  the  color  of  the  burned 
goods  will  be  somewhat  effected  by  the 
particular  fuel  used.  The  principles 
involved  in  producing  a  salt  glaze  teach 
that  chemical  action  may  take  place 
upon  the  outside  of  the  ware  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  of  the  substances  carried 
into  the  kiln  by  the  draft,  but  this 
action  is  so  slightly  different  for  differ¬ 
ent  fuels  that  it  need  not  be  considered 
by  the  manufacturer  of  paving  brick. 

There  are  local  influences  that  bear 


upon  the  circumstances  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  manufacturer,  and  these  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  fuel  suited  to  each  case.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  see  in  print  arguments  and  tes¬ 
timonials  based  upon  experience  in 
favor  of  this  or  that  kind  of  fuel,  and 
these  are  often  valuable  and  worthy  of 
consideration  in  the  comparison  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fuels,  but,  as  stated  above,  each 
one  must  select  that  kind  best  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  circumstances.  This 
stated  in  another  way  means  that  each 
one  must  select  that  fuel  with  which 
he  can  burn  his  kilns  with  the  least  ex¬ 
pense. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  are  more 
easily  handled  than  others,  or  that  they 
will  sustain  a  uniform  heat  with  less 
attention  ;  that  they  are  more  cleanly ; 
they  may  have  this  or  that  argument 
in  their  favor,  but  the  one  idea  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  is,  which  one 
will  burn  a  given  amount  of  brick  satis¬ 
factorily  with  the  least  expense.  Brick 
manufactories  are  operated  as  money¬ 
making  establishments,  and  the  money 
made  is  the  difference  between  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  income.  The  manager 
who  adopts  this  or  that  kind  of  fuel  for 
burning  his  kilns  because  it  is  the  latest 
“fad;”  because  it  is  more  cleanly  or  more 
convenient,  when  he  could  burn  his 
brick  satisfactorily  with  less  expense  by 
using  some  other  kind  of  fuel  has  lost 
sight  of  the  object  sought  in  the  estab¬ 
lishing  and  operation  of  the  plant.  If 
the  kilns  can  be  burned  with  coal-slack 
or  cord-wood  for  less  money  than  with 
natural  gas  the  burner  must  be  denied 
the  luxury  and  convenience  of  using 
gas. 

In  considering  the  expense  of  burn¬ 
ing,  the  cost  of  the  necessary  outfit  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  With  cord- 
wood  the  outfit  may  consist  of  a  pair 
of  leather  mittens  and  a  long  fire  hoe, 
costing,  all  told,  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

With  coal,  the  necessary  apparatus 
may  be  a  few  rough  boards,  a  shovel  and 
an  iron  poker,  with  a  wheel-barrow 
added  in  some  cases.  With  natural  gas, 
a  system  of  pipes  and  “appurtenances 
there  to”  are  required,  and  in  order  to 
burn  crude  oil  successfully,  an  elaborate 
outfit  consisting  of  tanks,  pipes,  pumps 
and  burners,  to  which,  in  some  instances, 
must  be  added  a  steam  generating  out¬ 
fit,  and  in  others,  the  steam  generator 
with  an  engine  and  air  compressing  at¬ 
tachment. 

Experiment  may  have  demonstrated 
that  a  certain  number  of  gallons  of  oil 


are  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal  in  producing 
heat  and  that  the  cost  of  the  oil  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  that  of  the  coal,  and  yet 
the  argument  may  be  in  favor  of  the 
coal  because  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  the  outfit  to  be  used  in  order  that 
the  oil  may  be  burned  successfully. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
matter  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  used  by 
the  plant.  If  the  difference  in  the  first 
cost  is  only  slightly  in  favor  of  the  oil  it 
would  not  be  profitable  for  a  plant  of 
small  capacity  to  abandon  the  use  of 
coal  and  substitute  oil,  but  if  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  large  it  may  be  that  the 
small  difference  in  cost  will,  in  the  end, 
amount  to  more  than  the  extra  expense 
of  the  outfit  for  burning  oil. 

The  idea  of  producing  the  most  goods 
for  the  least  money  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind,  and  that  fuel  should  be 
used  which  will  burn  the  kilns  and  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  brick  for  the  least 
money.  Just  so  soon  as  the  manager  of 
a  manufactory  begins  to  introduce  plans 
and  systems  because  of  their  conven¬ 
ience,  style,  or  appearance,  while  they 
incur  additional  expense  over  others 
that  produce  as  good  goods,  just  so  soon 
he  ceases  to  obtain  the  best  results  and 
the  greatest  possible  dividends  for  the 
stockholders  or  profits  for  the  individual 
proprietor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ANNEALING. 

Toughness  is  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  good  paving  brick. 
It  rests  very  largely  with  the  burner 
whether  or  not  the  brick  from  his  kilns 
are  tough  or  brittle.  True  the  proper 
kind  of  clay  must  be  used  for  it  is  not 
to  be  asked  of  the  burner  that  he  will 
produce  good  tough  brick  unless  the 
brick  given  him  to  be  burned  are  made 
of  clay  selected,  because  it  contained 
the  elements  necessary  to  make  the  re¬ 
quired  brick  if  it  be  properly  handled. 
Yet  so  much  does  proper  management 
of  the  kiln  influence  the  toughness  of 
the  brick  that  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  rests  upon  the  skill  of  the  burner 
in  annealing  the  brick  and  thus  giving 
them  the  necessary  toughness.  The 
best  of  clay  may  be  selected ;  the  most  im¬ 
proved  machinery  employed ;  the  best 
methods  of  management  adopted,  the 
brick  may  be  carefully  dried  and  go  in¬ 
to  the  kiln  without  a  crack  or  check, 
and  yet  improper  management  of  the 
kiln  at  the  time  of  closing  may  make 
the  brick  rotten,  dead,  shaky,  checked, 
cracked  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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When  the  kiln  has  been  properly 
burned  and  the  burner  pronounces  it 
finished  the  process  of  annealing  be¬ 
gins. 

The  one  principle  involved  or  end  to 
be  attained  is  slow  cooling. 

Every  observing  burner  has  noticed 
that  pieces  taken  from  the  kiln  while 
red  hot  and  cooled  rapidly  in  the  air  or 
in  water  present  a  cracked  and  crystal¬ 
lized  appearance  upon  being  fractured, 
and  that  they  are  easily  broken  and  are 
devoid  of  the  metallic  ring  that  is  so 
desirable.  Annealing  is  a  process  that 
is  arranged  for  by  the  last  acts  of  the 
burner  before  leaving  the  kiln.  It  is  in 
no  way  performed  during  the  firing  of 
the  kiln,  the  raising  of  the  heat 
nor  the  holding  of  the  temperature 
while  the  heat  is  being  driven 
through  the  kiln,  but  is  strictly 
an  act  of  cooling. 

The  heating  of  the  kiln  is  es¬ 
sential,  but  the  annealing  and 
consequent  toughness  of  the  brick 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  cooling  is  con¬ 
ducted.  If  the  fiber  and  cohesion 
of  the  clay  have  been  injured 
while  watersmoking,  it  is  not  to 
be  hoped  nor  expected  that  the 
burner  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
kiln  of  brick  that  will  possess  the 
necessary  strength  and  toughness. 

When  the  burning  is  finished 
and  the  kiln  pronounced  done, 
the  fires  should  be  allowed  to 
burn  low  without  materially  low¬ 
ering  the  temperature  of  the  kiln. 

This  may  be  done  by  partially 
checking  the  draft  or  by  closing 
the  furnace  doors,  if  doors  are 
used,  more  closely  than  during 
burning.  If  furnace  doors  are 
not  used  the  openings,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  they  may  be,  through 
which  the  fuel  is  applied  and  the 
air  admitted  to  the  fires  may  be  partially 
closed.  This  reduction  of  the  fires  be¬ 
fore  closing  is  necessary,  because  if  an 
amount  of  unconsumed  fuel  be  left  in 
the  furnaces  when  the  kiln  is  closed 
the  heat  from  this  fuel  will  likely  over¬ 
burn  those  parts  of  the  kiln  nearest  the 
fires  when  the  draft  is  stopped  and  no 
longer  carries  the  excess  of  heat  from 
the  furnaces.  After  the  fuel  has  been 
well  burned  out  the  furnaces  should  be 
hermetically  sealed  with  a  plaster  of 
clay.  Every  crack  and  hole  that  might 
admit  air  should  be  filled. 

The  draft  should  now  be  effectually 
checked  so  that  the  heat  may  be  held 


within  the  kiln.  All  should  be  left  in 
this  condition  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  During  this  time  quite  an 
amount  of  heat  will  escape  from  the 
kiln,  and  the  cooling,  although  retarded 
as  much  as  possible,  is  as  rapid  as  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  brick.  At  the 
expiration  of  about  twenty-four  hours 
the  kiln  may  be  opened  very  gradually 
and  the  cooling  somewhat  hastened. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  particles  of 
a  body  change  their  positions  some¬ 
what  during  the  expansion  attendant 
upon  heating.  If  the  body  is  slowly 
cooled  the  particles  may  return  to  their 
former  position  of  stability,  but  if  cooled 
rapidly,  they  are  arrested  in  the  posi- 
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a  body  that  has  been  rapidly  cooled 
and  the  brittleness  attending  may  be 
made  clearer  to  the  mind  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  conditions  that  exist  in  a  bow 
that  is  bent  or  a  spring  that  is  strained. 
When  the  strain  is  carried  to  the  limit 
it  is  observed  that  just  before  breaking 
the  spring  or  bow  reaches  a  hard,  stiff 
condition  and  seems  to  stop  bending 
and,  as  it  were,  tries  to  resist  further 
flexure,  as  if  it  knew  that  to  go  farther 
would  be  fatal. 

Now  this  is  the  condition  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  brittle  body  that  has  been 
cooled  rapidly.  If  the  cooling  process 
has  been  too  sudden,  the  body  cracks,  as 
is  seen  in  the  tile  or  brick  that  has 
been  taken  from  the  fire  and 
cooled  quickly  in  the  air  or  in 
water.  When  the  bow  has  reached 
the  limit,  it  is  in  a  condition 
that  it  may  be  broken  by  forcing 
it  a  little  farther,  it  is  in  the 
brittle  state.  Whereas  if  it  is  not 
bent  at  all,  but  is  in  its  normal 
position,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
tough  and  may  be  bent  consider¬ 
ably  in  any  direction  without 
breaking.  In  cooling  an  object 
slowly  the  particles  are  allowed 
to  assume  their  normal  positions 
and  are  at  ease,  and  the  object 
may  be  said  to  be  tough.  If  cooled 
rapidly  the  particles  are  arrested 
in  a  strained  condition  and  it  may 
break  if  forced  a  little  farther,  that 
is,  it  is  brittle. 
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tions  that  are  more  or  less  strained. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  while 
in  this  strained  state  to  change  position, 
just  as  a  strained  spring  or  bow  tries 
to  return  to  its  original  position.  A 
blow  or  shock  tends  to  shatter  the 
piece  by  breaking  the  tie  at  some  point 
and  thus  destroying  the  equilibrium. 
Glass  manufacturers  recognize  this,  and 
by  annealing,  which  consists  in  re-heat- 
ing  and  cooling  slowly,  allow  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  assume  positions  less  strained 
and  more  stable,  and  consequently  the 
glass  is  more  tough  and  not  so  easily 
broken. 

This  strained  state  of  the  particles  of 


DRYING  FLOORS. 

[n  the  June  number  of  the  Clay- 


Co., 


Worker,  Mr.  Waplington  re¬ 
quests  the  writer  to  describe 
arrangement  of  building  to  cover  a  hot 
floor  dryer,  and  mode  of  operating  dryer. 

For  a  floor  40x150  ft.  the  building 
must  be  40  feet  wide  by  175  feet  in 
length  to  cover  furnaces  and  fuel  pit. 
The  following  plan  of  building  and  roof, 
answers  the  purpose  well:  A  row  of 
posts  4x6,  7  feet  long,  on  each  side — a 
post  for  each  8  feet  longitudinally;  10 
feet  from  these  two  parallel  rows  of 
posts  4x6,  14  feet  long,  making  the  two 
rows  of  14  ft.  posts,  20  feet  apart ;  these 
support  the  center  or  main  roof;  upon 
these  a  4x6  plate,  which  supports  rafters 
of  main  roof.  The  rafters  should  project 
over  plate  at  least  two  feet.  Two  feet 
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below  this  plate  spike  a  2x8  piece  on 
edge  against  outside  of  post.  It  should 
be  let  into  the  posts  one  inch.  This 
supports  upper  end  of  side  shed  rafters 
— the  lower  ends  resting  on  4x6  plate 
on  side, or  short  posts;  these  should  also 
project  at  least  two  feet  beyond  plates. 
Upon  these  rafters  nail  sheathing  for 
shingles.  The  two  feet  space  between 
upper  and  lower  roof  gives  necessary 
ventilation ;  in  mild  climates  this  can 
remain  open  at  all  times;  where  winters 
are  severe  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
shutters  that  could  be  partially  closed 
in  cold  weather.  The  sides  should  have 
sliding  windows  for  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  with  doors  each  25  feet,  either 
sliding  doors  or  to  swing  upward.  In 
summer  the  windows  and  doors  should 
all  be  open,  the  air  being  warm  and  dry 
assists  the  artificial  drying,  but  in  damp 
and  cold  weather  they  should  be  kept 
closed  as  outside  air  then  retards  the 
drying  of  the  bricks  where  there  is  hard 
freezing.  It  is  best  to  build  a  wail  of 
dried  bricks  against  inside  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  should  be  the  thickness  of  a 
header  and  stretcher  on  edge — the 
header  and  stretcher  changing  places  in 
each  alternate  course.  This  wall  is  built 
up  to  plate,  and  is  practically  frost  proof. 
The  wall  is  built  solid  except  windows 
enough  for  light  and  leaving  openings 
for  the  doors  that  must  be  used.  In 
spring  this  wall  is  wheeled  into  the  kiln 
same  as  other  bricks.  The  posts  must 
rest  on  brick  pillars  and  should  be 
twelve  inches  above  floor  level  to  be 
safe  from  fire.  The  building  must  be 
braced  both  ways  to  be  strong.  2x6 
rafters  are  sufficient  for  a  building  of 
this  width.  For  a  floor  60  or  70  feet 
wide  all  frame  lumber  should  be  heavier. 
The  furnaces  are  kept  up  to  a  bright 
cherry  red  heat  or  about  1800°  F.  The 
most  economical  mode  is  to  fire  twelve 
hours  then  bank  the  fires  and  lower 
dampers,  leaving  just  enough  draft  to 
carry  smoke  to  the  stacks  balance  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  firing 
done  at  night.  Your  fireman  can  also 
be  night  watchman  and  guard  the  works 
from  fire.  Coal  screenings  is  preferable 
for  fuel,  unless  oil  or  natural  gas  can  be 
used.  The  furnaces  must  be  kept  clear 
of  cinders  same  as  furnace  under  boiler. 
Experience  soon  teaches  the  amount  of 
firing  necessary  to  dry  the  product. 
The  firing  must  also  be  regulated  to 
suit  the  nature  of  clay  to  be  dried  ;  some 
will  bear  to  be  dried  in  ten  hours  and 
some  in  twenty-four  hours.  Soft  mud 
bricks  can  only  be  dried  on  flat, 


while  stifi  clay  brick  can  be  dried  on 
edge  or  on  end.  They  will  break  more 
drying  on  edge  than  On  end.  On  edge 
the  brick  is  in  contact  with  the  hot 
floor  its  entire  length  ;  this  side  shrinks 
and  the  top  side  parts  while  on  end 
only  one  half  as  much  as  on  the  floor, 
and  the  bricks  stand  the  strain  of  une¬ 
qual  shrinkage  without  breaking.  A 
soft  mud  brick  dries  first  on  top  and 
last  on  the  bottom  side  next  to  the  hot 
floor.  This  caused  a  well  known  con¬ 
tributor  to  err  in  his  conclusions.  He 
said  the  moisture  was  absorbed  by  the 
hot  floor,  passed  into  the  flue  and  was 
carried  out  through  the  smoke  stack. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  floor  absorbs  a 
little  moisture  it  is  a  mistake  about  it 
passing  down  into  the  fire  flue;  it  rises 
or  is  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  and 
passes  out  through  the  ventilators  of  the 
building.  Soft  mud  bricks  are  coated 
on  every  side  except  the  bottom  with 
sand.  This  coating  will  not  allow  the 
passage  of  moisture  through  it.  Hence 
it  must  pass  out  through  the  wire  or 
porous  side  next  the  floor.  Place  a  stiff 
mud  brick  on  the  hot  floor  on  its  side 
or  edge  and  it  becomes  dry  first  next  the 
lwt  floor  and  last  on  top.  Hence  it  must 
be  the  coat  of  sand  that  causes  this  dif¬ 
ference.  If  the  moisture  passes  through 
the  floor  and  out  through  flues  and 
stack  in  drying  soft  mud  brick,  why 
should  it  not  pass  out  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  in  drying  stiff  clay  bricks  ?  If  there 
is  any  vapor  passing  from  the  smoke 
stack  on  a  cold  day  it  is  easily  disting¬ 
uished,  for  contact  with  cold  air  con¬ 
denses  it  into  fog. 

“William,”  in  August  number  of  Clay- 
Worker,  asks  the  writer,  “If  the  flue 
dryer  could  be  partially  fitted  with  racks 
and  successfully  used  as  a  combination 
of  hot  floor  and  drying  shed,  and  if  the 
radiation  from  a  floor,  (made  thin — say 
six  inches  at  furnaces  to  one  inch  at 
stacks)  would  be  sufficient  to  dry  ware 
such  as  roofing  tile  on  pallets. 

First,  the  writer  wishes  to  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  high  compliment  paid 
by  “William”  to  “Hints  on  Brickmaking,” 
which  is  much  greater  than  they  merit. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  hot  floor  in 
combination  with  racks  should  not  ma¬ 
terially  accelerate  the  drying  of  ware. 
Hot  air  will  absorb  more  moisture  than 
cold.  The  floor  would  supply  dry  hot 
air,  which  would  pass  upward  through 
the  ware  in  racks.  It  would  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  ware  from  frost,  and  force  the 
drying  of  same  during  rainy  weather. 
As  to  thickness  of  floor  over  flues,  six 


inches  at  furnaces  and  one  inch  at 
stacks.  This  would  answer  if  a  floor  of 
this  thickness  above  flues  could  be 
made  air  tight.  The  flues  ought  to  be 
covered  with  bricks.  These  are  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick.  An  inch  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  on  these  bricks  would 
make  rn  air  tight  cover.  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  a  floor  of  standard  thickness, 
say  twelve  inches  at  furnaces,  or,  ten,  at 
least,  and  six  inches  at  stacks.  After 
this  floor  is  once  heated  it  requires  no 
more  fuel  to  keep  it  hot  than  would  a 
thin  one.  The  degree  of  heat  in  either 
case  can  be  perfectly  controlled  and 
regulated  by  the  firing  of  the  furnaces. 
The  sides  of  this  shed  should  be  same 
as  regular  dryer.  When  weather  is  favor¬ 
able  admit  air  at  the  sides;  when  it  is 
cold  or  damp  close  up  the  sides  and 
keep  up  the  temperature  inside  to  at 
least  100  degrees.  Such  a  floor  could 
be  used  as  a  direct  dryer  by  putting  the 
ware  on  the  floor,  or,  as  an  aid  to  the 
drying  in  the  racks. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 

Second  Paper. 

IT  soon  became  an  indisputable  fact 
in  Europe,  of  which  Hoffman  was 
not  aware  himself,  that  brick  burnt 
in  Ringovens,  built  after  Hoffmans 
principle,  in  comparison  with  those 
made  of  the  same  clay,  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cality  and  by  the  same  process,  having 
the  same  outward  appearance  and  color, 
showed  a  considerable  higher  resisting 
strength  to  the  square  inch  than  those 
burned  in  field  kilns  or  old  German 
kilns,  which  latter  consisted  of  an 
arched  kiln  with  very  heavy  walls  and 
filling  on  top;  fired  from  the  outside 
through  furnaces  like  our  American 
clamps.  Besides  that  a  saving  of  60  and 
afterwards  80  per  cent,  of  fuel  wras  ob¬ 
served  and  the  labor  of  firing  made 
very  much  easier  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  physical  strength  as  well 
as  to  the  easy  control  of  the  fire. 

Now  arrises  the  question,  “Why  are 
the  brick  burnt  in  a  continuous  kiln 
built  after  Hoffman’s  principle,  in  pro¬ 
portion  stronger  than  others  ?  I  believe 
the  reaso-  to  be  the  very  gradual  water¬ 
smoking,  heating  up  and  finally  fiinish- 
ing  of  the  brick  is  one  cause,  and  the  other, 
the  cooling  process, which  commences,  as 
everyone  can  observe,  during  the  last 
hours  of  firing,  and  continues  very 
slowly  but  evenly  till  the  taking  out 
laborer  touches  the  brick.  White  hot 
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brick  are,  so  to  say,  cooled  by  red  hot 
air;  red  hot  brick  by  hot  air;  hot  brick 
by  warm  air,  etc.,  and  at  no  time  and  in 
n.o  place  does  the  least  extra  amount  of 
cold  air  passe  into  the]kiln  and  between 
the  heated  brick.  Furthermore,  the  fire  is 
distributed  to  the  greatest  perfection 
imaginable  among  the  contents  to  be 
burned. 

In  the  next  part  of  this  article  I  will 
have  to  deal  with  some  very  serious  object¬ 
ions  to  the  above  montioned  advantages 
of  the  continuous  kiln,  mostly  caused 
by  a  very  bad  reputation  of  the  same  in 
this  country,  and  not  waiting  for  the 
arising  of  those  objections  I  will  try  to 
answer  them. 

First,  we  heard,  and  some  of  us  have 
seen,  so  very  much  of  the  une¬ 
ven  burn  of  the  brick  in  contin¬ 
uous  kilns,  so  that  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  the  clamp  kiln 
produces  a  more  even  burn. 

Now  I  must  say,  if  we  visit  the 
different  brickyards  on  our  own 
account,  without  being  guided 
and  watched,  we  will  find  some 
yards  with  excellent  burns  in 
the  old  clamp  kilns  or  other 
noncontinuous  patent  kilns; 
but  we  will  find  as  well  very 
many  poor  burns  in  those  kilns; 
we  will  also  find  everywhere  an 
immense  loss  in  brick,  as  arch 
brick,  salmon  and  bats.  That 
shows  a  possibility  of  good  burns, 
but  it  is  no  rule.  The  burning 
in  clamp  kilns  is  an  art,  which 
has  been  exercised  since  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Pharaoh’s  in  Egypt ; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  master  to-day.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  visit  the  first  built 
Hoffman  kilns,  we  will  find  on 
top  and  outside  of  each  com¬ 
partment  the  same  proportion  soft 
(very  seldom  salmon)  brick  as  in 
the  old  style  clamp  (or  field)  kilns, 
which  is  due  to  the  location  of  the  flue 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  compartment, 
but  if  the  kiln  is  in  good  hands,  we  will 
find  no  brickbats,  and  nothing  that  re¬ 
sembles  an  arch  brick ;  but  the  saving 
of  the  80  per  cent,  of  fuel  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  Hoffman  himself  saw  this  very 
well  and  tried  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  some  soft  brick  by  different  means,  i. 
e.,  leading  the  surplus  heat  of  the  cool¬ 
ing  brick  through  an  extra  channel  to 
the  outside  and  top  brick  in  the  newly 
set  compartments;  by  using  small 
stoves  attached  to  the  doors 
of  the  kiln  for  water  smoking  that  part 


of  the  contents,  which  stands  close  to 
the  doors  and  on  the  outer  wall.  All 
those  remedies  were  only  a  limited  help. 
By  and  by  other  builders  and  brickma- 
kers  tried  with  more  or  less  success  to 
improve  on  the  Hoffman  kiln,  and  the 
same  stands  under  different  names  to¬ 
day  upon  a  height  of  completion,  which 
is  surprising,  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen  and  knows  of  continuous  kilns 
in  this  country,  which  turn  out  perma¬ 
nently  every  brick  that  was  set  in  as  a 
good  green  brick,  burned  perfectly, 
without  bats,  arch  brick  or  pale  bricks, 
and  at  the  same  time  saving  80  per 
cent,  of  fuel  in  comparison  with  the  old 
style  of  clamp  kilns. 

Second,  if  we  take  for  granted  what  is 


said  above,  why  does  the  continuous 
kiln  not  come  more  in  use  in  this 
country?  “Something  must  be  wrong 
about  it.” 

The  main  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  a  continuous  kiln  is  the  first  outlay 
of  an  apparently  large  amount  of  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  kiln.  A  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  of  a  yearly  capacity  of  nine  to 
ten  million  of  brick,  if  to  be  built  sub¬ 
stantially  and  well,  will  require  (includ¬ 
ing  roof)  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
10,000  dollars,  provided  all  brick  used 
ar.d  labor  furnished  is  figured  at  market 
price.  A  smaller  kiln  costs  compara¬ 
tively  more.  But  this  is  not  all;  to  run 
a  kiln  summer  and  winter,  considerable 
money  has  to  be  spent,  especially  in 


severe  climates,  for  the  erection  of 
drying  sheds,  storage  sheds,  machinery, 
etc.,  etc.,  because  a  continuous  kiln 
working  without  interruption  requires 
every  day  in  the  year,  a  certain  amount 
of  brick  to  be  put  in.  To  avoid  mis¬ 
understanding,  I  must  add  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  work  on  Sundays,  except 
for  one  fireman,  the  necessary  7th  com¬ 
partment  to  be  burnt  on  Sundays  can  be 
filled,  and  is,  in  well  arranged  brick¬ 
works,  during  the  week  days.  In  some 
parts  of  England  the  kiln  is  closed  air¬ 
tight  and  no  firing  at  all  done  on  Sun¬ 
days.  But  the  necessary  number  of 
brick  has  to  be  made  and  stored  away, 
or  the  kiln  has  to  be  stopped  in  winter 
time,  and  the  capital  lies  idle  for  six 
months  or  more.  Furthermore, 
it  is  necessary  to  procure  a  larger 
tract  of  land,  with  a  deposit  of 
good  clay  for  such  brick-works, 
because  the  kiln  can  not  be 
moved,  but  is  expected  to  work 
on  the  same  place  for  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  or  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
capital  is  only  imaginary.  There 
are  a  good  many  other  factories 
which  require  ten  times  more 
capital  than  a  continuous  kiln 
brickyard,  and  do  not  pay  half 
the  dividend.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  close  and  careful  figuring, 
which  will  show  that  a  yard  with 
continuous  kilns  under  the  same 
conditions  and  in  the  same  local¬ 
ity  with  a  yard  with  the  clamp 
kilns  always  will  pay  better  and 
is  the  safer  investment. 

In  very  many  cases  these  kilns 
are  built  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  figuring  said  extras,  and 
when  the  kiln  is  fairly  built,  no 
capital  is  left  to  provide  for  all 
the  other  necessities,  and  every  body 
knows  that  the  brick  business  requires 
considerable  working  capital  after  every¬ 
thing  is  completed  and  well  started.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  the  brick- 
maker  has  to  give  long  credit  to  the 
purchaser  of  his  goods,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  profits  is  lost  in  that 
way,  aud  to  borrow  working  capital  at 
10  per  cent  or  more  if  it  could  be  had, 
decreases  the  profits  very  much. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  repetition  of  advertising  is  one  of 
its  main  forces.  The  Bible  tells  us  of  a 
man  who  was  heard  and  supplied  “be¬ 
cause  of  his  importunity.”  The  boy 
crying  the  evening  papers  or  the  boot- 
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black  repeating  his  “Shine,”  “Shine,  sir,” 
often  calls  us  out  of  our  “brown  study”  to 
a  realization  of  our  ordinary  needs. — 

Fame. _ _ _ 

Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

BONDS  IN  BRICK  WORK. 


l  I  /E  hear  a  great  deal  about  bonds  in 
brick  work.  The  different  kinds 
are  mentioned  by  name :  The  English 
bond;  Flemish  bond;  Herringbone 
bond,  and  others.  Yet  many  of  us  are 
only  familiar  or  know  the  bond  that  is 
in  common  use.  With  us  it  is  either 
a  blind  bond  every  six  or  seven  courses 
or  a  header  bond,  or  a  header  and 
stretcher  bond  coming  every  six  or 
seven  courses. 

The  English  bond  is  a  header  for 
every  other  course,  with  stretcher  inter¬ 
mediate.  Opposite  the  header  course  or 
rather  back  of  it  in  a  wall  thicker  than 
an  eight-inch  wall,  is  the  stretcher 
course.  So,  in  point  of  fact  there  is  a 
header  bond  and  a  stretcher  bond  for 
eveiy  course  in  a  wall  of  this  kind. 
Fig.  1  is  the  elevation  of  an  English, 
bond  wall.  Fig.  2  is  the  plan  of  the 


header,  brings 
about  the  prop¬ 
er  spacing  so 
that  all  header 
joints  are  one 
over  the  other, 
and  all  stretch¬ 
er  joints  one 
over  the  other 
thus  causing 
them  to  line 
and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring 
about  a  perfect 
bond.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of 
detail  in  con¬ 
nection  with 
the  laying  of 
the  E  n  g  1  i  sh 
bond,  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of 
walls  and  under 
d  iff  e  r  e  nt  cir¬ 
cumstances.  By 
bearing  in 
mind  the  use 
of  the  closer  and 
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lower  course  in  this  wall.  Fig.  3  is  the 
plan  of  the  course  next  above  it,  and  each 
alternate  course,  and  so  on.  Fig.  4  is  a 
cross  section  of  the  wall  as  represented 
in  Fig.  1.  This  shows  how  the  header 
and  stretcher  bonds  alternate  on  each 
side  of  the  wall.  First,  there  is  a  series 
of  stretchers  of  one  course.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  bottom  course  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  then  a  series  of  headers  on  the 
same  course  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. 
Next  above  this  the  order  is  reversed. 

As  the  length  of  the  brick  is,  say 
twice  its  width,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
closer,  in  order  to  produce  a  bond  at  all. 
If  no  closers  were  so  in  use,  the  joints 
would  necessarily  come  one  over  the 
other  and  there  would  be  no  bond.  The 
closer  being  one-half  the  width  of  a 


the  general  princi- 


indicate  the  joints  of  the  next  lower  on 
upper  course.  Fig’s  8  and  9  show  the 
two  successive  courses  of  a  three-brick 
wall  and  the  manner  of  turning  a  cor¬ 
ner. 

Another  bond  familiar  to  us  through 
photographs  and  representations  which 
have  been  made  of  Foreign  work 
through  the  Clay -Worker,  is  the 
Flemish  bond.  This  wall  is  made  up 
entirely  of  headers  and  stretchers  for 
each  course.  Fig.  10  is  the  elevation  of 
a  Flemish  bond  wall,  and  Fig’s  11  and 
12  show  the  plans  when  it  is  laid  8 
inches  in  thickness.  The  position  of 
the  closer  is  properly  shown.  Fig’s  13 
and  14  show  plan  of  Flemish  bond 
wall.  Generally,  the  alternate  courses 
are  filled  in  with  half  brick.  Fig’s  15 
and  16  represent  plans  of  bond  where 
the  Flemish  is  used  on  the  outside  and 


pies  of  the  bond,  no  one  who  will  give  the 
matter  any  thought  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  will  vary  greatly  from  the  proper 
plan.  Fig.  5  is  the  view  of  the  end  of  a 
two-brick  wall.  Fig’s  6  and  7  are  plans 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  bond 
one  over  the  other.  The  dotted  lines 


Old  English  on  the  inside.  Another 
plan  of  laying  this  bond  brings  a  space 
in  the  wall  the  width  of  a  closer,  and 
half  the  length  of  the  brick  which  is 
filled  with  a  piece  or  with  mortar, 
and  in  some  instances  left  open.  This, 
however  is  not  desirable. 
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Where  great  strength  and  solidity  is 
required,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  English  bond  makes  the  best  and 
the  strongest  wall.  The  name  of  Eng¬ 
lish  bond  is  not  significant ;  it  is  very 
commonly  used  in  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the 
Continent. 

The  plans  which  are  here  given  indi¬ 
cate  clearly  enough,  just  what  is  meant 
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by  the  terms  English  and  Flemish  bond, 
and  those  who  take  enough  interest  in 
the  matter  to  study  it,  at  all,  will  be 
able  to  work  out  all  of  the  details  which 
might  be  illustrated  and  show  the 
various  combinations  and  uses,  and  the 
varying  arrangements  which  -would 
necessarily  be  brought  up  under  changed 
conditions. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 
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DRAWING  KNOWLEDGE  FROM  A  DEEP 
WELL  WITH  A  SHORT  ROPE. 

SOME  of  these  days  we  will  open 
a  new  kiln  of  brick  and  find 
that  we  have  “struck  it  rich.” 

The  manganese  which  we 
mixed  with  the  clay  will,  for  a 
wonder,  be  found  to  have  been  of  the 
right  proportion  to  produce  the  color 
we  were  after,  and  our  fortune  will  be 
in  sight.  If  the  “bird  in  the  hand” 
materializes,  we  will  sit  down  at  our 
leisure  and  write  a  book  upon  what  we 
know  about  brickmaking.  Probably 
we  will  have  to  carry  it  into  the  second 
volume,  for  it  often  happens  that  the 
length  of  a  man’s  literary  production 
creates  more  of  an  impression  than  the 
power  of  its  matter. 

For  fear  that  we  may  never  get  a 
chance  to  tell  in  that  book  about  the 


many  things  we  do  not  know  about 
brickmaking,  we  will  use  the  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  met  in  gaining 
what  little  knowledge  of  the  business 
we  have. 

In  searching  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
brick  business  we  have  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  finding  volumes  of  advice, 
but  the  trouble  has  been  to  reach  the 
same  results  when  following  a  prescribed 
rule,  as  the  advisors  claimed  they  had. 
It  has  always  turned  out  too  much  like 
following  the  route  as  pointed  out  by 
the  four-corner  country  guide  board, 
when  it  had  become  loose  and  the  wind 
had  swung  the  arm  which  read  “To 
Jerusalem,”  pointing  over  the  road  that 
led  to  Jerrico.  We  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  the  brickmaking  race,  it 
should  be  one  of  go-as-you-please,  and 
if  you  lack  the  natural  sense  to  go 
aright,  you  will  be  side-tracked  in  spite 
of  all  the  book  learning  in  Christen¬ 
dom. 

Could  a  school  for  brickmaking  ever 
graduate  a  pupil,  flitted  to  at  once  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  a  brickmaking  plant? 
— We  doubt  it. 

Twice  two  makes  four  every  time  in 
mathematics,  but  just  the  same  number 
of  tons  of  coal  will  not  burn  every  kiln 
(containing  the  same  number  of  brick,) 
alike  by  a  long  shot. 

Out  in  Missouri  we  used  to  back  a 
dump  cart  up  to  a  twenty-foot  bank  of 
clay,  and  if  you  shoveled  it  full,  all  from 
the  top,  or  all  from  the  bottom,  it  was 
already  mixed  with  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  sand.  A  brick  made  from 
any  part  of  the  bank  would  not  shrink 
one  thirty-sixth.  In  Rhode  Island 
our  unmixed  clays  will  shrink  one- 
fifth. 

Our  first  effort  in  the  brick  business  was 
a  story  on  the  same  line  as  that  of  “ex¬ 
perience  against  capital.”  It  differed  to 
the  extent  of  being  a  magnificiently  fine 
clay  bed  against  capital.  We  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  depth  of  the 
well  from  which  we  were  to  draw 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  our  own 
rope  for  getting  at  the  water  of  life  in 
that  line,  had  never  been  tried. 
We  therefore  took  some  of  the  clay  and 
traveled  a  number  of  hundred  miles,  to 
one  said  to  be  an  expert  in  testing  clays. 
We  have  never  had  any  occasion  to 
doubt  in  the  least,  his  ability  to  fully 
bring  out  all  the  good  of  that  clay.  His 
chemical  analj'sis  was  exhaustive,  and 
the  results  extremely  encouraging. 

After  eating  about  enough  of  it  to 
make  a  brick,  he  claimed  it  good 
enough  for  table  use.  Although  he 
tasted  and  ate  enough  of  the  clay  to 
satisfy  himself,  (and  us),  he  reserved 
enough,  as  he  said,  to  make  a  final  test, 
and  which  was  to  take  it  to  a  machine 
man  and  have  a  brick  made  of  it.  In 
due  time  the  brick  was  made,  burned, 
and  delivered  to  us.  To  say  that  it  was 
a  beauty  of  a  brick  would  not  fully  des¬ 
cribe  its  perfectness.  It  took  us  by 
storm,  and  that  clay  bed  in  our  eyes 


was  a  bananza.  We  thought  no  other 
brick  was  like  it,  and,  in  fact,  we  after¬ 
wards  made  millions  which  should 
have  come  from  the  same  bed,  but  we 
never  saw  a  brick  like  it  again.  In 
that  case  we  were  trying  to  draw 
knowledge  from  a  deep  well  by  another 
fellow’s  rope.  It  turned  out  long  enough 
to  bring  up  what  was  wanted  when  he 
had  hold  of  it,  but  mighty  short  when 
in  our  hands. 

Do  you  ask  whether  the  trouble  rests 
with  the  clay  or  the  manufacturer?  We 
answer,  both.  An  unskilled  pilot,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  sound  boat  might  safely  drift 
accross  the  Atlantic,  but  where  would 
he  be  in  a  leaky  one  ?  Is  there  then 
no  way  in  which  one  can  have  a  clay 
tested  so  that  he  can  be  certain  of  its 
adaptability  to  the  purpose  of  brick¬ 
making?  Oh  yes;  learn  first  how  to 
make  brick  and  then  test  it  yourself. 
Do  you  ask  how  and  where  you  can  be 
taught?  Well,  we  will  tell  you:  Do 
just  as  you  would  if  you  were  going  to 
enter  the  banking  or  dry  goods  bus¬ 
iness.  Apprentice  yourself  out  for  one 
year  at  least,  and  if  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  business  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  you  had  better  leave  it  for 
some  other  fellow  that  is  better  adapted 
to  it. 

In  this  way  you  will  use  the  other 
fellow’s  rope  in  the  other  fellow’s  well, 
and  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  drawing 
up  therefrom  any  great  knowledge  of 
the  business,  you  may,  at  least,  save 
yourself  from  emptying  therein  the  con¬ 
tents  of  your  pockets. 

Perhaps,  if  some  one  had  given  us  the 
above  advice  before  our  later  experience, 
we  should  have  laughed  at  him,  as  the 
uninitiated  brickmaker  will  at  this. 
Ah  well;  sail  in.  “All  things  come  to 
them  that  wait.”  Even  common  sense 
to  the  fool  brickmaker. 

We  .made  a  few  remarks  in  our  last 
article  about  the  trials  of  a  brickmaker 
in  securing  a  good  burner.  We  wish 
again  to  refer  to  the  same  subject  for  a 
moment,  because  it  is  one  of  the  deep 
wells  of  the  business.  Around  that 
well  there  is  no  curb,  and  into  its 
depths  many  a  blind  brickmaker  has 
vanished  forever.  No;  in  this  case,  a 
well  will  not  describe  its  characteristics, 
but  it  is  a  Niagara. 

Before  you  realized  that  it  could  be 
possible,  a  bad  fireman  had  burned  up 
your  coal  to  no  purpose,  and  stuck  your 
resources,  as  well  as  your  brick,  where 
even  dynamite  could  not  blow  them  out 
of  “hock.”  With  your  rudder  gone  and 
your  brain  pih  t  rattled,  you  plunge  in¬ 
to  the  deepest  well  of  experience  mortal 
ever  descended,  and  from  which  ten  to 
one  if  ever  any  rope  is  found  long 
enough  to  draw  you  out.  Nothing, 
however,  like  keeping  up  good  courage. 
Let  us  remember: — 

“There’s  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  day,” 

Where  the  brickmaker  never  shall’  weep, 

For  the  burner  of  bricks  over  there 

Will  be  kept  by  the  D - 1  from  sleep. 

By  faith  we  can  see  in  that  well, 

And  the  rope  to  the  bottom  will  reach  ; 

While  each  brickmaker  tells  all  he  knows 

In  a  tongue  of  most  silvery  speech. 

J.  A.  S. 
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WANDERINGS  WESTWARD. 


OARDING  a  sleeper  on  the  7:40 
train,  we  are  soon  comfortably 
stowed  away  and  our  train  rolls 
out  of  the  6th  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  rapidly  leaving  be¬ 
hind  us  Washington,  the 
city  of  asphalt  pavements 
(which,  by  the  way,  we 
hope  to  see  replaced 
some  day  with  vitrified 
brick).  An  hour’s  ride  brings  us  to 
Baltimore  and  soon  after  midnight  we 
reach  Harrisburg,  the  cap¬ 
ital  city  of  the  Keystone 
State.  Owing  to  various 
unavoidable  causes  the 
train  is  twenty  minutes 
behind  time  as  we  leave 
for  Pittsburgh,  but  though 
our  journey  across  the 
State  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  retarded  not  a 
little  by  heavy  grades  en¬ 
countered,  such  good  time 
is  made  that  we  reach  the 
smoky  city  promptly  as 
per  schedule.  A  twenty- 
five  minute  stop  and  we 
are  again  westward  bound, 
and  five  hours  later  sees 
us  safe  and  sound  in 
Union  Depot,  Cleveland. 

The  cable  cars  come 
-close  to  the  depot,  and 
we  are  speedily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  business  part 
of  the  city,  and  free  to 
engage  in  sight-seeing, 
for  which  this  beautiful 
city  on  the  lake  affords 
abundant  opportunity. 

Euclid  Avenue,  the  fin¬ 
est  residence  street  in  the 
world,  Wade  Park,  Lake 
View  Cemetery  with  the 
celebrated  Garfield  Mon¬ 
ument,  the  Viaduct,  the 
Arcade  and  other  scenes 
of  interest  come  in  for 
their  full  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  not  only  en¬ 
hance  the  pleasures  of 
the  day  but  also  fully  pre- 


ing  city,  and  the  huge  volumes  of  smoke 
that  may  be  seen  rising  any  day  would 
indicate  a  rivalry  to  Pittsburgh,  in  this 
respect  at  least.  The  city  is  winning 
considerable  notoriety  in  certain  circles 
(at  the  present  time)  by  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  her  local  base  ball  team,  but 
we  will  not  dilate  further  on  this  theme, 
but  leave  it  to  some  of  our  “enthusiasts” 
to  explain  why  Washington  or  some 
other  Eastern  team  is  not  ahead. 

Thursday  evening  we  had  the  unex¬ 
pected  pleasure  of  viewing  the  wheel¬ 
man’s  lantern  parade,  one  of  the  features 


MS 


Garfield  Monument,  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  ending  with  a 
mammoth  and  remarkable  display  of 
fire  works.  Thoroughly  tired  out,  we 
seek  our  downy  couch,  but  is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  dreams  are  of  pyro¬ 
technic  style,  or  that  blazing  comets  and 
fiery  bodies  of  lesser  magnitude  are  in 
order  as  we  journey  through  the  land  of 
Nod? 

But,  our  trip  was  to  combine  busi¬ 
ness  with  pleasure,  so  early  the  following 
morning  we  wend  our  way  again  to 
the  Union  Depot,  taking  the  Lake  Shore 
fast  mail  train  which  brings  us  through 
a  country  of  beautiful 
farms  and  loaded  vine¬ 
yards,  landing  us  at  the 
end  of  a  forty  minutes 
ride  at  Willoughby,  the 
home  of  the  Penfield 
Brick  and  Clay  working 
Machinery,  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  this 
journal.  Reaching  the 
works  of  this  firm,  which 
are  but  a  minute’s  walk 
from  the  station,  we  are 
cordially  greeted  hy  the 
members  of  the  firm  and 
escorted  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  which 
are  decidedly  of  interest, 
and  of  size  and  capacity 
far  exceeding  our  expec¬ 
tations.  The  west  end  of 
the  works,  210  feet  in 
length,  adjoins  the  Cha¬ 
grin  River.  The  north 
side  of  the  works  is  200 
feet  long,  and  beyond  this 
extends  a  lumber  storing 
shed  about  100  feet  long, 
beyond  which  are  a  ma¬ 
chinery  storage  platform 
and  lumber  piles  extend¬ 
ing  probably  125  feet  far¬ 
ther.  The  office  buildings 
occupy  the  front,  north¬ 
east  corner,  being  two 
stories  high,  equipped 
with  fire  proof  vaults  and 
all  modern  conveniences, 
including  long  distance 
telephones,  and  private 
wires  from  the  Postal  and 


pare  us  for  enjoying  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  one  of  the  Hollenden  justly  cele¬ 
brated  six  o’clock  dinners.  The  hotel 
accommodations,  hy  the  way,  are  most 
excellent,  the  Hollenden  being  reputed 
to  be  the  finest  hostelry  between  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Cleveland  is  essentially  a  manufactur- 


of  the  three  days  meet.  The  wheels, 
adorned  with  Chinese  lanterns  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  convey  an  impression  rather 
difficult  to  fittingly  portray  in  words 
but  withal  very  striking  and  pictur¬ 
esque.  We  then  appropriately  close 
a  day  of  sight-seeing  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  spectacular  entertainment,  “The 


Western  Union  Companies’  lines. 

The  machine  shop  proper  faces  both 
the  river  and  road  fronts,  and  consists 
of  two  rooms  each  80x40  feet,  and  an 
adjoining  room  55x42  feet.  This  de¬ 
partment  is  fully  equipped  with  all  styles 
of  metal  working  machinery  and  the  busy 
hum  of  rapidly  whirling  wheels  indicate, 
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that  everything  is  in  full  operation.  We 
particularly  notice  two  mammoth  plan¬ 
ers,  especially  adapted  for  handling  the 
mammoth  castings  used  in  their  largest 
sized  clayworking  machines. 

Adjoining  the  machinists’  department 
is  the  clay  testing  department  and  stor¬ 
age  room,  55x42  feet.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  we  notice  a  platform  freight  eleva¬ 
tor  for  conveying  heavy  loads  to  and 
from  the  second  story,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  wood  working  and  pattern  mak¬ 
ing  departments. 

Back  of  the  offices,  on  the  ground  floor, 
is  the  storage  room  for  steel  castings, which 
are  use  1  plentifully  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pentield  machinery.  Back  of 
this  room  extend  the  foundries,  fronting 
the  east,  and  covering  a  space  of  125xG5 
feet.  This  department  is  equipped  with 
two  cupolas  and  the  necessary  blowers, 
cranes,  tumbling  barrels,  etc.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  foundry  building  is  two 
story,  provided  with  winding  drum  and 


against  hre.  If  necessary,  sufficient 
pressure  can  be  secured  to  throw  a 
stream  of  water  over  the  top  of  the 
works,  and 
the  pipe 
line  con¬ 
nected  di¬ 
rect  with 
the  steam 
pump, 
drawing  its 
sup  ply  of 
water  di¬ 
rect  from 
the  river. 

The  super¬ 
intendent’s 
office  and 
draughting 
depart¬ 
ment  is  at 
the  front,  northwest  corner  of  the  works, 
partially  overhanging  the  river. 

The  works  are  heated  in  the  winter 

by  steam,  and 


We  are  informed  the  machinery  is  run¬ 
ning  at  a  like  rate  of  speed  in  a  leading 
Chicago  yard. 


P ENFIELD  BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS. 
(Viewed  from  the  Southwest.) 
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PEN  FI  ELD  BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS. 

(Viewed  from  the  Northeast.) 

tramway  for  conveying  the  iron  pigs 
and  coke,  to  the  feeding  openings  in  the 
cupolas. 

To  the  east  of  the  foundry  is  a  two 
story,  lire  proof  building,  size  40x50  feet, 
and  used  for  the  storage  of  patterns. 

Connecting  the  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops  is  the  erecting  room,  100x45 
feet.  This  room  is  extra  high  with  sky¬ 
light  roof  and  provided  with  a  variety  of 
traveling  cranes,  drill  presses,  etc. 

Back  of  the  erecting  room  is  a  long 
storage  shed  for  castings,  and  still  furth¬ 
er  to  the  rear  is  a  machinery  storage 
building,  about  130  feet  long,  with  oil 
room  adjoining.  The  saw  mill  is  50x15 
feet,  the  boiler  room  40x40  feet,  and  the 
engine  room  26x15  feet.  The  engine  is 
a  new  125  li.  p.  Corliss,  and  a  water 
wheel  furnishes  additional  power  if  re¬ 
quired.  Adjacent  to  the  engine  room 
is  a  water  tower  60  ft.  high,  connecting 
pipes  and  hose  being  laid  to  different 
portions  of  the  works  for  protection 


are  lighted 
artificial  gas. 

Duri n g  on  r 
stay  we  had  op¬ 
portunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  one  of 
the  Penfield  No. 
15  Auger  Brick 
Machines,  with 
Automatic  San¬ 
der,  Automatic 
Cutter  and  Sep¬ 
arator.  We  were 
especially  pleased  with  the  fact  that 
after  the  clay  was  fed  into  the  machine 
no  further  handling  was  necessary  until 
the  bricks, 
automatic¬ 
ally  sand¬ 
ed,  cut  and 
s  e  p  a  rated 
were  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the 
end  of  the 
off  bearing 
belt,  ready 
tobewlieel- 
e  d  away. 

The  ma¬ 
chinery 
works  like 
a  cha rm, 
and  we  no¬ 
ticed  the 
cutter  cutting  and  separating  them  at 
the  rate  of  from  180  to  210  per  minute 
without  a  hitch  or  skip  of  any  kind. 


A  feature  of  interest  noted  is  that  the 
original  and  older  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed  of  regular  brick,  while  in  the 
later  additions  4x8x12  -  inch  hollow 
blocks  have  been  used  with  good. effect. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  for  enterprising 
brickmakers.  These  large  hollow  blocks 
can  be  readily  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
would  be  secured  for  the  number  of 
common  brick  required  to  fill  the  same 
space,  while  the  users  of  the  blocks  find 
great  saving  both  in  cost  of  laying  the 
blocks  and  the  amount  of  mortar  re¬ 
quired. 

No  objection  being  raised  to  our 
“pressing  the  button”  of  our  Kodak,  we 
are  consequently  able  to  present  three 
views  of  the  Penfield  works,  giving 
somewhat  of  an  idea  as  to  their  location 
and  arrangement. 

After  visiting  the  extensive  brick  and 


PENFIELD  BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS. 

(Viewed  from  the  Northwest.) 

tile  factory  owned  by  the  same  firm 

and  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery, 

artificial  dryers  and  down  draft  kilns, 
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we  spent  the  balance  of  the  day  by  a 
drive  to  Mentor,  the  home  of  the  family 
of  the  lamented  Garfield,  thence  to 
Kirtland  of  Mormon  Temple  fame,  re¬ 
turning  via  Waite  Hill  with  its  exten¬ 
sive  fruit  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Returning  to  Cleveland  we  took  the 
Detroit  Boat  to  Put-In-Bay,  noted  in 
connection  with  Perry’s  victory,  which 
is  substantially  called  to  mind  by  the 
new  mammoth  Hotel  Victory,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  famous  lake  battle  in 
the  war  of  1812.  The  city  of  Toledo 
conveyed  us  via  water  to  Toledo,  and 
after  the  transaction  of  further  business; 
we  reluctantly,  commenced  our  return 
trip  via  Columbus  and  Pittsburg  safely 
landing  at  our  journey’s  end. 

Thus  endeth  our  feeble  attempt  at 
chronicling  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and 
withal  profitable  trip.  Its  memories 
still  dwell  fondly  with  us,  and  we  live 
in  hopes  that  it  may  be  repeated  at 
some  not-too-distant  date. 

A.  B.  Rickmaker. 

P.  S. — Since  penning  the  foregoing, 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
report  that  Messrs  Penfield  &  Son’s  works 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  July 
28th.  This  report  is  certainly  erroneous 
and  false,  as  the  writer’s  visit  was  made 
some  weeks  after  the  above  named  date, 
and  the  works  were  still  in  existence 
and  operation.  A  member  of  the  firm 
told  the  writer  that  the  only  foundation 
for  the  report  was  a  small,  two-hundred- 
dollar  blaze  in  an  office  room,  the  slight 
conflagration  being  caused  by  too  great 
a  superabundance  of  unchained  elec¬ 
tricity  entering  the  office  upon  one  of 
the  telegraph  wires,  during  a  severe 
thunder  storm.  The  fire  was  promptly 
“squelched,”  and  the  damage  readily  re¬ 
paired  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

A.  B.  R. 


ADVERTISING. 

An  advertiser,  who  is  quite  a  success 
in  his  line,  says  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  lost  in  spasmodic  advertising.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  more  capital  to  get 
returns  from  advertising  after  the  adver¬ 
tisers  ha  allowed  his  advertisement  to 
be  withdrawn  for  a  time  than  if  he  had 
allowed  it  to  run  continuously.  Too 
many  advertisers  break  up  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  small  lots  and  advertise  indis¬ 
criminately.  Their  returns  are  not 
commensurate  to  the  money  expended. 
Advertisements  should  be  frequently 
changed  and  adequate  space  to  give 
a  proper  exposition  of  what  the  adver¬ 


tiser  has  to  offer  should  be  purchased. 
Small,  crowded  advertisements  are 
usually  ineffective,  and  in  all  cases  it 
pays  to  place  advertising  with  the 
mediums  which  go  directly  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  class. — Inland  Printer. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 
Paper  No.  5. 

I  THINK  I  need  say  but  little  more 
about  the  terminals  ide  and  ale  ex¬ 
cept  to  point  out  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  of  systematic  nomenclature,  or 
naming,  over  anything  arbitrary  or  fanci¬ 
ful  ;  let  us  take  for  example  one  or  two 
of  the  substances  mentioned  in  my  last, 
say,  “Smelling  salts,”  “Epsom  salts,”  and 
“Glauber’s  salts.”  Now  this  last  sub¬ 
stance  is  simply  named  after  a  man 
who  first  made  it,  Dr.  Glauber;  the  next 
is  named  after  a  town  in  England  where 
there  are  mineral  springs  containing  it 
in  solution;  Glauber’s  salt  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  called  Cheltenham 
salts,  for  there  are  mineral  springs  at 
Cheltenham  bearing  this  salt  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Smelling  salts  were  so  named 
because,  used  a  great  deal  formerly  for 
filling  perfume  bottles,  but  its  purpose 
was  chiefly  to  allay  the  head-ache,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  perfume.  Some  of  the 
fanciful  names  actually  mislead  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  substance 
named,  for  example,  “sugar  of  lead,”  con¬ 
tains  no  sugar,  but  as  usually  sold  it 
closely  resembles  loaf-sugar,  and  like  it, 
is  very  sweet,  yet,  like  the  other  salts  of 
lead  it  is  very  'poisonous.  Here  we  have 
a  substance  that  is  misleading  in  name, 
appearance  and  taste,  and  forcibly  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  scant  faith  we  should 
put  in  appearances.  Again,  we  find  no 
copper  in  “copperas;”  green  vitriol  and 
copperas  are  the  same  thing  which  you 
know  by  this  time  is  in  chemical  langua¬ 
ges — sulphate  of  iron ;  the  sugar  of  lead  is 
chemically  named,  acetote-of-lead.  Now 
if  you  have  followed  me  closely  up  to 
this  point  you  will  easily  find  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  acetates  of 
lead,  to  be  lead  and  acetic  acid,  I  may 
also  tell  you  that  acetic  acid  is  also 
called  vinegar;  the  vinegar  you  are 
familiar  with  is,  or  should  he  diluted 
acetic  acid,  the  symbol  for  acetic  acid  is 
C2  H4  O2  .  There  is  no  silver  in  “Ger¬ 
man  silver,”  it  is  an  alloy  of  zinc,  nickle 
and  copper,  “Oil  of  vitrol”  is  not  an  oil, 
nor  does  it  contain  oil,  its  chemical 
name  is  sulphuric  acid,  its  symbol  you 


know  by  this  time.  There  is  no  soda  in 
“soda  water,”  it  is  only  water  containing 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  this  carbonic 
acid  was  obtained  formerly  by  decom¬ 
posing  carbonate  of  soda,  hence  the 
name,  but  it  is  now  obtained  by  decom¬ 
posing  marble  dust,  or  carbonate  of  lime 
and  much  cheaper  substance  than  the 
carbonate  of  soda.  Black-lead  contains 
no  lead,  a  pure  black-lead  would  be 
carbon  only ;  neither  does  “milk  of 
lime”  contain  any  milk,  nor  does  cream 
of  tarter  contain  any  cream ;  when  I 
give  you  the  chemical  name  you  can 
readily  arrive  at  its  qualitative  composi 
tion,  for  when  I  tell  you  it  is  a  tarterate 
of  potassium  you  at  once  conclude  it  to 
be  composed  of  potassium  and  tartaric 
acid,  and  if  I  give  you  its  symbol — K,H 
C4  H4  O,;  — you  can  as  easily  arrive  at 
its  quantitative  composition.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  milk  of  lime  is 
only  water  thickened  with  an  excess  of 
lime.  There  is  nothing  of  the  lemon 
in  “salts  of  lemon,”  the  salts  referred  to 
are  oxalates,  and  are  therefore  dependent 
on  oxalic  acid  for  their  formation ;  lem¬ 
ons  do  not  yield  oxalic  acid,  they  yield 
citric  acid.  Oxalic  acid  is  very  poison¬ 
ous,  but  citric  acid  is  not.  Sulphuric 
ether  is  so  named  because  sulphuric 
acid  is  used  in  its  preparation,  but  it 
has  no  sulphur  nor  sulphuric  acid  in  its 
composition. 

This  by  no  means  completes  the  list 
of  incongruous  name.s  still  clinging  to 
chemistry,  many  of  them  supplied  by 
the  al-chemists  of  long  ago.  Now 
doubtless  we  could  get  along  still  retain¬ 
ing  those  old  time  names  and  notions, 
but  in  so  doing  we  must  submit  to  be 
relegated  to  the  class  of  the  antique  and 
obselete.  I  think  I  have  made  clear  to 
you  the  advantages  of  the  new  over  the 
old  nomenclature  and  have  further 
shown  up  the  utility  of  symbols.  I 
have  also  introduced  two  new  words 
above ;  they  each  convey  pretty  well 
their  own  meaning,  but  a  few  words 
representing  their  use  and  meaning 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

When  you  send  a  piece  of  rock, 
metal  or  a  liquid  to  a  chemist  for  an¬ 
alysis  he  will  generally  take  a  small 
portion  of  it  and  by  a  series  of  systematic 
tests  determine  what  elements  are  con¬ 
tained  in  that  portion,  for  example,  he 
may  find  in  a  mineral  indications  that 
it  contains  iron,  alumina,  silica,  lime, 
potash  and  soda.  This  preliminary  or 
qualitative  analysis  enables  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  straight  forward  for  the  quantities 
of  each  element,  or  to  make  the  quanti 
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tative  analysis,  and  this  may  be  it: 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Si  O3 

=60.62 

or 

it 

may 

be 

56.94 

or 

61.72 

A1  03 

=33.09 

a 

a 

a 

a 

35.21 

a 

31.17 

Fe2  03 

=  4.31 

it 

a 

u 

u 

5.11 

a 

5.12 

Ti.  Acid  .61 

u 

a 

a 

tt 

.33 

a 

.17 

Lime 

.63 

<• 

u 

u 

u 

.95 

u 

.75 

Mg.  O 

.50 

u 

u 

a 

a 

.92 

a 

.89 

Aik. 

.28 

a 

u 

a 

tt 

.51 

a 

.49 

100.04 

99.97 

100.31 

An  analysis  like  any  of  these  three 
would  strike  the  advanced  clayworker 
that  it  must  be  a  fire-clay — These  are 
actual  analyses  of  Scotch  fire-clays,  No 
1  is  from  Glenboig  fire  brick  works; 
where  Mr.  Dunnachie  of  kiln  fame  hails 
from.  No.  2  is  from  the  Gartcosh  works 
and  No.  3  from  Glenva.  The  Glenboig 
was  considered  the  best  of  the  three  so 
far  as  I  could  learn  ;  with  the  other  two, 
honors  were  about  even. 

Returning  now  to  qualitative  and 
quantitative,  if  I  give  you  what  I  call 
“blue  stone”  or  “blue  vitrol”  you  gain  no 
information  as  to  its  compositive  quality, 
but  if  I  call  it  sulphate  of  copper  the 
name  conveys  the  idea  that  it  is  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  copper  in  combination, 
and  if  I  furnish  you  with  the  symbol — 
Cu  S04 , 5H2  0 — you  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  its  separate 


parts,  thus  Cu  =  63.5 

S  =  32.0 
04  =  64.0 
5H2  O  =  90.0 


249.5 

So  that  in  249J  pounds  of  blue  vitrol 
there  are  90  pounds  of  water  of  crystal  i- 
zation,  64  pounds  of  oxygen,  32  pounds 
sulphur  and  63J  pounds  of  copper. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  chemical 
nomenclature  let  us  turn  to  chemical 
notation  for  a  short  time.  I  told  you 
the  meaning  of  the  small  figures  just 
under  and  to  the  right  of  some  symbols, 
but  I  think  I  did  not  explain  the  large 
figures  sometimes  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  a  symbol  or  symbols  of  which 
you  find  examples  in  my  last  paper 
(C.  W.  for  Aug.)  and  in  the  present  one ; 
in  the  present  paper  you  find  it  just 
above  in  the  symbol  for  sulphate  of 
copper  Cu  S04  ,  5H2  O  and  in  the  last 
paper  you  find  it  in  Sulphate  of  iron, — 
Fe  S04  ,  7  Ho  O — and  in  sulphate  of 
zinc — Zn  S04  ,  7  Ho  O — These  all  refer 
to  the  water  of  crystal ization  in  these 
substances  and  they  of  course  mean  or 
express  the  number  of  atoms — or  more 
correctly  molecules — of  water  in  the  sub¬ 
stance.  You  will  find  them  frequently 
used  in  chemical  formula,  and  they  are 
called  co-efficients  of  the  quantity  fol- 
lo.wing  them.  Chemical  equations  are 


very  much  like  algebraic  equations  in 
appearance,  but  do  not  let  that  dis¬ 
hearten  you,  neither  of  them  are  half  so 
shrouded  in  mystery  as  they  appear  to 
be;  let  us  break  it  in  with  something 
easy  and  you  will  quickly  comprehend 
it.  We  will  pour  some  hydrochloric 
acid  on  a  piece  of  marble  or  limestone, 
a  reaction  immediately  takes  place,  now 
we  will  assume  that  the  piece  of  marble 
weighed  100  grains — ounces,  pounds,  or 
tons  are  just  as  applicable  in  the  case — 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  weighs  73 
grains.  The  following  equation  will 
represent  the  result  of  this  reaction  ;  Ca 
C03  +  2HC1  =  Ca  Cl2  +  H2  O  +  C02  . 
Now  an  equation  must  he  the  same  in 
quantity  on  each  side  of  the  equality 
sign  (=)  let  us  see  if  this  is  so,  first,  then 
we  took  100  grains  of  marble  (  Ca  CO3  ) 
and  added  73  grains  of  hydrochloric 
acid  which  makes  173  grains  on  one 
side  of  our  equation ;  and  the  result  is 
111  grains  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  18 
grains  water,  and  44  grains  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  total  of  which  is  just  173  grains. 
We  may  verify  the  correctness  of  the 
equation  another  way,  by  splitting  up 
each  subtance  into  its  elements  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


You  see,  the  columns  A  and  B  con¬ 
tain  the  same  elements  exactly  but  not 
in  the  same  order. 

W.  Waplington. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  EXPLAINS 
ITSELF. 

Office  of 

THE  GRAHAM  KAOLIN  CO., 
Kaolin,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1892. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  number  of  represses, 
pressing  silica  brick — 98-^-  per  cent,  sil¬ 
ica — but  find  the  Columbian  is  the  only 
one  that  will  do  the  work  successfully. 

You  will  please  have  ready  at  an 
early  date  one  of  these  presses  for  our 
New  Garden  City  Fire  and  Silica  Brick 
Co.,  as  we  have  concluded  to  place  it 
in  this  works  as  soon  as  completed. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

J.  H.  Weller,  Supt. 


DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESSES. 


IN  starting  out  to  buy  a  brick  mach. 
*  ine  many  points  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  one  of  the  most  vital  being 
whether  the  clay  to  be  used  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  that  it  can  be  treated  by  the 
best  process  or  whether  it  must  be 
handled  according  to  an  inferior  method. 

Having  settled  upon  the  kind  of 
machinery  to  be  employed,  the  question 
arises,  which  is  the  best  machine  of  that 
kind? 

Fortunately  the  art  of  brickmaking 
has  advanced  in  this  coun-try  to  the 
point  where  a  clear  judgement  may  be 
formed  concerning  all  methods,  the 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  semi-dry  and  dry 
clay,  respectively  from  the  earliest  to 
the  most  advanced. — Supposing  now  the 
most  advanced  method,  the  dry  clay  is 
found  suitable,  a  practical  judgement  as 
to  machines  can  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  Standard  Dry 
Clay  Brick  is  manufactured  by  the 
various  Hydraulic  Companies,  located 
in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Now  what  machines  or  presses  are  in 
the  open  market  actually  making  a  dry 


clay  brick  in  every  point  equal  to  the 
hydraulic  brick,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
that  of  the  hydraulic  product?  Our 
answer  is,  the  now  well  known 
“Triumph”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press,  in¬ 
vented,  owned  and  operated  by  Joseph 
J.  Kulage  of  1435  College  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  because  it  has  for  more  than  8  years 
demonstrated  its  success,  working  side 
by  side  with  the  said  Hydraulic.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  minimum  of  investment  for 
the  maximum  of  output  —  and  the 
presses  that  have  been  more  than  8  years 
in  continuous  operation  show  no  wear 
gind  are  as  good  as  new.  These  presses 
are  now  on  the  market,  and  the  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  the  dry  clay  process  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  investigate  their  merits. 


If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc.,”  columns. 
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The  clay-worker 


A  FANCY  TALE  ABOUT  FANCY  BRICK 
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IS  about  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  confess  that 
I  know  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  about  brickmak¬ 
ing,  brickmakers  or 
bricks.  I  have  base¬ 
ly  pretended  that  I 
was  a  connoisseur  in 
clayworking  matters, 
but  I  am  a  hollow 
mockery  —  about  39 
girth  measure.  All 
I  know  about  the  brickmnking  industry 
and  its  kindred  wind-dustry  brick  sell¬ 
ing  has  been  imbued  into  me  by  my 
friend  Sympkyns — F.  Cortez  Sympkyns. 
Corty,  as  I  and  his  intimates  call  him, 
assured  me  that  he  was  a  kilndried  brick 
man  from  fourteen  and  a  half  miles 
northeast  of  Way  back.  He  is  out  of 
the  brick  industry  now  but  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  halcyon  days  of  his  brick 
career  bring  tears  to  his  eyes.  He  is  in 
the  janitor  industry  at  present,  but  he 
assured  me  that  while  perhaps  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  janitor  was  not  up  to  sample, 
his  record  as  a  travelling  brick  salesman, 
superintendent  of  yards  and  general 
all-around  expert  was  one  round  of  con¬ 
tinued  success  if  not  pleasure.  I  have 
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since  found  that  Sympkyns  has  im¬ 
posed  on  my  guileless,  sun  dried  nature 
— just  for  the  cigars  and  sundry  drinks 
that  I  tendered  him  in  exchange  for  his 
wonderful  fund  of  brick  information. 

All  Sympkyn’s  knowledge  in  the 
clay  line  was  obtained  during  his  brief 
existence  as  a  canvasser  for  the  sale  of 
the  bricks  made  by  “The  Novelty  Brick 
Association.”  Corty  might  have  been  in 


the  business  longer  only  the  concern 
failed  and  Corty  Sympkyns  had  to  take 
to  janitoring  for  the  Mosaic  Apartment 
building. 

The  N.  B.  A.  made  a  specialty  of  odd 
styles  of  bricks  entirely  and  their  fail¬ 
ure  was  due  solely  to  the  public’s  want 
of  appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  spring 
novelties  on  the  aforesaid  unsuspecting 
public. 

Among  the  novelties  was  the  “Where- 
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grandfatherwasborn”  brick,  made  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  brick  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago.  It  had  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  original.  There  were 
little  soft  places  on  its  surface,  and  places 
on  its  surface  where  bits  of  crockery 
(that  had  been  dumped  into  the  kiln) 
sticks  out.  There  was  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  of  dirty  greens  and  dismal  , 
browns  and  a  general  want  of  fluidity 
and  plasticity.  Then  there  was  “The 
Neopolitan”  brick  which  ought  to  have 
had  a  big  sale  but  probably  didn’t  just 
because  it  ought  to  have  had.  It  was 
called  “Neopolitan”  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  almost  a  fac  simile  of  the  ice 
cream  of  that  name — about  four  layers 
of  different  colors.  I  should  have 
named  it  the  Pusse  Cafe,  which,  no 
doubt  would  have  assured  it  a  perma¬ 
nent  success.  Another  exceptionally 
fine  brand  (as  I  judge  from  the  sample 
still  in  Sympkyn’s  possession),  was  the 
“Flor  de  Castile,  but  only  one  order  for 
it  was  ever  received  and  that  was  from  a 
retired  soap  maker  of  Chicago,  though 
to  tell  the  truth  the  ex-soap  man  before 
his  retirement  manufactured  only  laun¬ 
dry  soaps  and  never  dabbled  in  even  an 
imitation  of  the  Castile  of  which  the 
“Flor”  was  almost  an  exact  reproduction, 
as  far  as  appearance  went. 

Another  brick,  the  result  of  mis 
guided  genius,  was  a  fine  pressed  brick 


with  the  oozing  effect  of  salt  petre  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  on  its  surface,  but, 
somehow,  it  didn’t  take,  although  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  sample  it  couldn’t  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  real  article  so  fre¬ 
quently  seen. 

One  brick  among  those  made  by  the 
N.  B.  A.  which  should  certainly  have 
sold  like  hot  cakes  was  the  “Hash” 
brick,  the  outer  surface  of  which  was 
artistically  studded  with  protruding  hair 
pins,  champagne  corks,  bottoms  of 
bottles,  bits  of  tomato  cans  and  other 
household  sundries.  I  should  imagine 
that  a  house  built  of  this  brick  would 
present  a  most  sociable  and  harmoni¬ 
ously  artistic  tout  ensemble,  as  we  say  in 
Norway;  but  it  didn’t  take  notwith¬ 
standing  its  vaccination  appearance. 

But,  after  all,  I  am  glad  I  don’t  know 
too  much  about  brick-making.  What 
little  I  do  know  is  almost  producive  of 
incipient  brain  fever,  and  certainly  does 
conjure  at  night  an  article  in  the  night¬ 
mare  line  that  is  superior  to  the  brick 
itself.  The  poetic  sketch  entitled 
“Jumbles”  is  the  result  of  my  recollec- 
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tion  of  a  recent  dream  I  had  about  the 
product  of  The  Novelty  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion.  Charles  Lederer. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

ARE  BRICKMAKERS  CATCHING  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  MONOPOLY? 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


S  monopoly  of  civil  authority  and 
Kj  government  is  revolution  against 
/  it,  so  monopoly  in  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  society  is  revolution  against 
the  general  welfare.  God,  only,  has  the 
right  to  monopolize.  It  is  treason 
against  God  and  human  rights  for  men 
to  attempt  it.  Combinations  for  mon¬ 
opoly  is  usury,  and  usury  is  a  mild 
insidious  form  of  robbery. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  BY  WHICH  EVILS 
ARE  CURED. 

God  has  so  ordained  and  fixed  it,  that 
when  a  proper  sense  of  justice  and 
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moral  suasion  fails  to  cure  evils,  the 
evil  itself  inherently  possesses  the 
power  to  cure  itself  and  restore  a  proper 
and  absolutely  essential  equilibrum  of 
society.  I  need  not  point  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  to  all  the  history  of  the  past 
in  proof  of  this  fact. 

This,  our  present  age,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  for  material  progress. 
It  naturally  inspires  the  people  with  a 
restless,  avaricious  and  to  a  serious  ex¬ 
tent,  a  venal  covetousness. 

There  are  things  we  call  progressive 
men,  some  of  whom  would  like  to  own 
and  control  every  railroad,  some  would 
like  a  monopoly  of  farms,  and  yet  others 
who  would  lay  claim  to  all  the  land  notin 
farms,  and  those  who  are  after  all  the 
mines,  the  great  shops  and  manufacto¬ 
ries,  and  so  on,  xintil  a  thousand  money- 
wealth  gluttons  would  own  all  the 
United  States. 

The  brickmakers  have  always  been  so 
sublimely  modest,  I  have  not  put  any 
of  them  in  this  category,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  one  could  not  be  found,  who 
would  like  to  control  the  entire  list  of 
respectable  brick  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  the  tendency  is  to 
larger  and  more  extended  combinations 
and  operations  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick. 

I  notice  in  Clay  Journals  that  one  or 
more  companies  are  prepared  to  turn 
out  from  100,000,000  to  200,000,000  brick 
yearly. 

NOW  LET  US  ANALYZE  THIS  PROPOSITION 

Of  one  company  to  make  200,000,000 
brick  in  one  city  or  locality.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  perhaps  represent  a  half 
dozen  respectable  families  of  their  own. 
They  will  need  to  employ  at  least  eight 
hundred  men.  One-half  of  these  have 
families,  and  live  in  little  tenement 
houses;  the  other  half  board  in  tene¬ 
ment  houses.  Now,  there  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be,  at  least,  one  hundred  skilled 
men  besides  the  eight  hundred  laborers, 
every  one  of  these  skilled  men,  if  they 
had  a  chance,  could  manufacture  brick 
as  well  or  better  than  their  employers; 
each  could  make  2,000,000  brick  yearly, 
at  a  profit  of  say,  $2,000;  they  would 
be  proprietors  of  their  own  homes;  each 
having  a  respectable  family  to  aid  and 
increase  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of 
the  community.  While, if  only  employes, 
under  the  control  of  a  few  capitalists, 
they  could  never  hope  to  gain  a  com¬ 
petence  for  a  living,  or  a  high  social 
position  while  mere  wage-workers.  But 
if  each  one  could  operate  a  small  yard 
the  locality  would  have  one  hundred 


brick  yards,  whose  combined  output 
would  equal  the  mammoth  company, 
and  whose  diversified  industry,  enter¬ 
prise  and  moral  and  social  worth,  and 
influence  would  be  at  least  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  single  company. 

If  it  is  good  policy  for  a  company  to 
make  two  hundred  million  of  brick 
every  year,  why  not  improve  the  good 
policy  and  increase  the  product  to  ten 
times  more  ? 

diversity!  diversity!  in  all  essential 

THINGS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Is  the  only  successful  rule  of  practice  in 
a  Government  like  ours.  Centralism 
in  capital  means  feudalism  and  vassalage 
while  segregation  in  capital  and  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise,  means  diffusion  of 
wealth,  industrial  ambition  and  inde¬ 
pendence  with  legitimate,  general  prog¬ 
ress.  If  we  can  have  ten  thrifty,  middle- 
sized  manufactories  instead  of  one  ex¬ 
tremely  big-sized  one;  if  we  can  have 
ten  small,  thrifty  farms  instead  of  one 
big  one;  if  we  can  have  ten  good, 
honest  stores  instead  of  one  colossal 
house,  with  its  numerous  departments 
and  spread-eagle  show  and  sham,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  whole 
country  in  all  respects. 

WELL  PROPORTIONED  BIG  THINGS  ARE  NOT 
OBJECTIONABLE. 

A  brick  plant  might  turn  out  ten  or 
twenty  million  of  brick  yearly  in  a 
large  city,  and  not  be  far  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  ground  of  the  extremes ;  but  until 
we  alter  our  business  system  and  laws  so 
that  every  employe  will  be  a  stock 
holder,  (which  I  think  could  and  should 
be  done  fairly,  so  as  to  prevent  strikes 
and  produce  a  just  equilibrium  between 
labor  and  capital)  twenty  million  of 
brick  is  enough  for  any  one  concern  to 
make  in  one  year. 

THE  COUNTRY  NEEDS  MORE  SMALL,  WELL 
QUALIFIED  BRICKMAKERS. 

In  almost  every  small  town  or  city 
there  is  a  want  of  first-rate  brick,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  real 
skilled  experts  in  the  business. 

In  the  matter  of  experts,  Bro.  Morri¬ 
son  has,  in  the  Aug.  Clay-Worker 
given  able  and  well-timed  form  and  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  feasible  plan  for  schooling 
brickmakers.  I  have  spoken  in  these 
columns  in  general  terms,  of  the  want 
and  practicability  of  a  regular  school  for 
teaching  practical  and  technical  brick¬ 
making,  and  I  cordially  endorse  all  that 
Bro.  Morrison  has  said  on  the  subject. 

I  claim  no  precedence  in  the  matter,  nor 
do  I  desire  to  take  a  front  seat  in  brick¬ 


makers  company;  but  I  would  help  Bro. 
Morrison  to  further  suggest  to  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  that,  that  body  should,  at  their 
next  convention,  unanimously  petition 
Congress  for  a  small  appropriation  say, 
$1,000  for  each  State,  to  aid  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  which  should  supplement  the 
national  gift  by  a  subscription  of  not 
less  than  $10.00  for  each  member  to  the 
consumation  of  the  project. 

Millions  upon  millions  are  given  by 
Congress  to  objects  far  less  worthy, 
and  of  less  public  importance,  and  I 
have  not  a  single  doubt  but  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  promptly  respond  to  the 
request  by  an  over  whelming  majority. 
Even  the  old  “Hoosier  State”  “objector” 
member,  would  vote  aye.  I  would 
favor  a  central  city,  or  place  for  this 
enterprise,  where  all  needed  facilities 
are  at  hand,  and  where  clays  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  could  be  easily  sent 
for  test  and  experimental  work. 

THE  INSTITUTION  COULD  BE  MADE  SELF- 
SUPPORTING. 

All  the  different  clays  and  processes 
of  the  art  of  brickmaking  and  other 
clayworking,  if  advisable,  would  be 
practically  shown  and  scientifically  ex¬ 
plained.  Each  student  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  work  say,  five  hours  each  day, 
then  get  and  have  lessons  five  hours. 
All  board  and  lodging  free.  Several 
millions  of  first-class  brick  could  be 
made  every  year  besides  ornamental 
clay  work  of  all  kinds.  The  demand 
for  the  product  of  this  institution  would 
be  unlimited. 


LOAFING. 

We  occasionally  visit  tile  and  brick 
works  where  we  find  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  loafing,  not  only  by  outsiders 
but  by  the  employes  themselves.  Any 
little  mishap  or  breakage  of  machinery 
requiring  an  hour  or  so  to  repair  it,  is 
the  occasion  of  a  general  loafing  of  the 
hands.  There  are  many  things  about 
a  tile  works  that  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  at  such  times.  Why  allow  such 
loafing  ?  It  breeds  a  general  demoriliza- 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  the  works.  Be¬ 
sides  it  is  an  inducement  to  some  lazy, 
unprincipled  employe  to  cause  the 
breakage  or  derangement  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  so  as  to  get  time  to  loaf  while 
it  is  being  put  to  rights.  Find  some¬ 
thing  for  the  hands  to  do  at  such 
times — even  if  it  is  not  very  important 
Put  them  cleaning  up  the  premises  if 
they  need  it,  or  to  removing  or  resetting 
the  tile  or  brick— or  anything  to  keep 
them  employed  during  the  working 
hours. 


x  H  E  C  I.  A  V  -  W  O  K  K  E  H  • 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  LARGE  BRICK  PLANT. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been 

famed  the  world  over  for  the 
superior  quality  and  general 
excellence  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
factured  within  her  borders. 
Of  the  large  number  of  firms  engaged 
in  this  field  cf  industrial  enterprise 
there  are  few  that  rival  and  none  that 
surpass  the  Jarden  Brick  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  either  as  regards  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  quantity  of  output. 

The  company  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
business  established  by  Jacob  Jarden 
in  1837.  Mr.  Jarden  increased  his  facil¬ 
ities  according  to  the  demand  for  his 
brick,  until  he  built  up  a  trade  of  vast 
proportions  and  made  the  reputation 
for  the  product  of  his  works  wide  spread 
the  country  over. 

In  1886,  the  firm  of  J.  E.  Jarden  & 
Co.,  was  organized  and  three  years  later 


The  brick  are  made  of  the  best  tem¬ 
pered  clay,  of  which  the  company  owns 
an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Webster,  whose  genial 
face  is  pictured  on  page  227  of  this  mag¬ 
azine  is  president  of  this  great  and  suc¬ 
cessful  company.  He  is  a  practical  ex¬ 
pert  of  many  years  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  and  has  mastered 
every  detail  of  the  business.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  brickmakers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  one  of  the  most  practical  biick- 
makers  of  the  country.  He  began  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  brickmak¬ 
ing  and  has  made  his  way  to  the  top  by 
his  persistent  eflort,  grit  and  business 
capacity.  Mr.  Webster  keeps  close  sup¬ 
ervision  over  the  entire  business  but  is 
ably  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Elkins,  vice 
president  of  the  company,  who  is  one  of 
Philadelphia’s  largest  capitalists  and 
most  successful  financiers.  He  is  well 
remembered  as  a  pioneer  in  the  oil  re¬ 
fining  industry  in  Philadelphia  and  con- 


important  part  in  placing  Philadelphia 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  manufac¬ 
turing  cities  of  America.  Its  work  is  of 
an  enduring  character  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  those  who  have  directed  its 
affairs.  _ _ Anon- 

VITRIFIED  BRICK  THE  CHEAPEST 
AND  BEST. 

We  have  in  the  vitrified  brick  pave¬ 
ment,  says  H.  L.  Weber,  C.  E.,  the  com¬ 
bined  good  qualities  of  the  granite 
and  cedar  blocks,  the  ashler,  the 
macadam,  the  cobble  stone,  the  gravel 
and  the  asphalt,  without  a  single 
one  of  their  objectionable  features,  and 
this,  too,  at  a  cost  only  a  trifle  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  cheapest  pavement  (cedar 
blocks)  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
which  is  taken  from  a  “table  of  averages 
from  a  compilation  of  the  cost  of  these 
four  leading  paving  materials  in  twenty 
different  cities,  which  gives  the  following 
results:  Granite,  $3  per  square  yard; 


WORKS  OF  THE  JARDEN  BRICK  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


the  business  had  acquired  such  propoi- 
tions  as  to  require  additional  capital  and 
resources  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the 
Jarden  Brick  Company  was  organized 
and  incorporated  for  this  purpose  in 
August,  1889,  with  a  paid  up  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000  with  financial  back¬ 
ing  and  credit  practically  unlimited. 
The  works  were  largely  increased  and  ex¬ 
tended,  and  as  now  equipped,  the  plant 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  if  not  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  The  works 
have  a  capacity  of  50,000,000  brick  per 
annum,  with  an  actual  output  of  35,- 
000,000. 

The  company  manufacture  pressed 
brick  of  all  shapes  and  designs,  and  of 
all  shades,  as  well,  in  mottled  buff  work 
and  also  all  kinds  of  special  designs  are 
made  on  order. 


trolled  the  business  there  for  years. 

Mr.  George  D.  Widener,  the  able  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  T. 
Widener,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  wealthi¬ 
est  citizens,  and  who  is  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Elkins  in  all  his  vast  enterprises. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Eggleston,  the  efficient  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company,  is  a  comparatively 
young  man  and  has  managed  the  intern¬ 
al  affairs  of  the  company  with  rare  tact 
and  skill,  and  by  his  ability  and  liberal 
methods  coupled  with  his  immense 
popularity  among  the  builders  has  add¬ 
ed  largely  to  the  trade  and  reputation  of 
the  concern. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Company  has  not 
only  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the 
material  for  the  erection  of  many  of  our 
most  important  buildings  but  as  a  large 
producer  and  shipper  has  played  an 


vitrified  brick,  $1.75  per  square  yard.” 
Brick  cost  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  asphalt, 
and  117  per  cent,  of  cedar  block. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  twenty 
cities  from  which  rates  were  obtained 
to  compile  the  above  averages,  could  by 
abandoning  the  use  of  granite,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  vitrified  brick  therefor,  con¬ 
struct  and  perpetually  maintain  in 
perfect  condition  the  street  of  the  future, 
“a  vitrified  brick  street,”  for  the  first 
cost  of  a  granite  street. 

He  Reads  It. 

Editw  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  express  Older  for  $2.00 
to  renew  my  subscription  to  your  valu¬ 
able  journal,  which  I  find  a  veritable 

mine  of  instruction  and  interest. 

E.  J.  Burke. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  ano  addree 

IS  REQUIREO  SUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION! 
GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  ThOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVAT8 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WH08E  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  8E 
BY  ADDRE88ING  LETTER8  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


Glazed  Roofing  Tiles. 

Editor  Clay-Worlcer  : 

In  the  manufacture  of  all  glazed 
goods,  the  preparation  of  the  clay  is  a 
very  important  matter.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point. 
There  is  no  glaze  that  will  take  well 
on  a  rough  body  and  there  are  some 
glazes  that  will  not  flux  at  all  unless 
they  are  put  on  a  specially  prepared 
body.  Therefore,  this  point  cannot  be 
too  closely  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  main  features  in  the  manufacture 
of  roofing  tiles,  glazed  or  unglazed,  but 
especially  so  in  glazed  tiles.  What  then 
is  necessary  is  that  the  clay  should  be 
finely  ground  and  well  and  evenly  tem¬ 
pered.  If  this  is  done,  the  tile  when 
made  will  be  of  a  close,  compact  and 
even  texture,  and  therefore  help,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  resist  the  moisture 
that  would  fall  upon  them,  even  if  they 
are  not  thoroughly  vitrified,  but  if 
thoroughly  vitrified  they  will  present 
one  level,  homogeneous  mass  through 
which  no  moisture  can  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  ever  penetrate,  and,  further,  it  will 
give  a  smooth,  even  and  level  surface 
for  the  glazes,  which  will  add  greatly  to 
its  beauty  and  render  it  more  agreeable 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

In  my  last  paper  I  said  there  were 
three  methods  by  which  we  might 
make  glazed  roofing  tile.  They  all  have 
some  points  in  common,  but  they  each 
have  features  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  other. 

I  propose  to  take  the  most  easy,  though 
the  oldest,  method  first,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  glazed  tiles 
were  made  fifty  years  ago,  but  because 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  bulk  of  the  brickmaking 
in  your  country  are  such  as  prevailed  in 
this  at  that  time,  and  prevails  now  in 


this  country  in  many  county  places, 
and  as  these  tiles  can  be  made  on  these 
yards  and  burned  along  with  the  brick, 
this  method  will  be  adapted  to  the 
facilities  at  command  in  many  places 
and  enable  any  manufacturer  to  make 
tile  of  a  very  fair  quality.  I  here  show 
a  few  common  patterns  of  tiles.  These 
make  a  good  roof  and  can  be  made  with 
any  hand  machine  and  need  not  be 
pressed  if  care  is  taken  in  taking  them 
from  the  machine  and  the  boards  on 
which  they  are  placed  are  level.  But 
should  it  be  desirable  to  put  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  finish  on  them,  they  may  be  put  on 
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a  “horse,”  made,  of  course,  of  the  shape 
of  the  tile  and  all  rough  edges  washed 
off  and  brought  back  to  the  proper 
shape.  When  they  are  stiff  enough  to 
handle,  they  should  be  drawn  ofl  the 
boards  five  in  a  bunch  and  put  down  on 
end  to  dry.  This  will  keep  them  from 
twisting  out  of  shape,  and  when  they 
are  thoroughly  dry  they  will  be  ready 
for  glazing.  This  operation  is  very 
simple  and  may  be  performed  by  any 
boy  after  a  few  minutes  practice.  The 


vessel  to  hold  the  glaze  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  20  gallons.  There  must 
be  a  pallet  with  which  to  stir  up  the 
glaze  and  two  strips  of  wood  long 
enough  to  reach  across  the  tub,  these 
must  be  put  on  about  six  inches  apart 
and  fastened  by  a  screw  at  each  end  to 
keep  them  in  place.  These  with  a 
small  wooden  dish  to  hold  three  half 
pints  will  be  all  the  “tools”  necessary. 
Now  to  get  through  the  work  quickly 
*  there  should  be  three  boys  or  a  man 
and  two  boys.  One  should  take  up  the 
tile,  brush  ofl  all  the  dirt  and  dust  that 
may  be  on  it,  and  then  wipe  it  over 
with  a  wet  sponge.  The  second  person 
should  take  it  and  rest  it  on  the  two 
strips  over  the  tub,  tip  it  back  in  a 
slanting  position,  take  up  the  wooden 
dish  with  the  glaze  and  draw  it  across 
the  tile,  taking  care  that  every  spot  is 
covered  with  glaze,  then  lift  up  the  tile 
and  draw  the  finger  across  the  bottom 
of  the  glaze  and  hand  it  to  the  third 
person  to  put  on  the  board  to  receive  it 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  lap  of  the  tile 
need  not  be  glazed  ;  that  is,  if  3  inches 
or  3J  inches  of  lap  is  given,  two  inches 
of  the  lap  may  be  left  unglazed.  When 
the  tile  are  taken  up  to  be  carried  to 
the  kiln  the  hand  should  be  rubbed 
along  the  bottom  end  of  each ;  this  will 
take  off  all  the  glaze  and  prevent  them 
from  sticking  when  burned. 

Before  saying  anything  about  the 
setting,  we  must  say  a  word  about  the 
kiln,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  glaze  that  is  to  be  put  on 
these  tiles,  it  must  be  an  updraft  kiln 
(the  shape  or  size  of  the  kiln  is  quite 
immaterial)  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
later  on  about  the  kiln,  but  as  we  in¬ 
tended  this  paper  to  benefit  those  whose 
facilities  are  limited,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  that  kind  of  a  kiln  that  is 
in  most  general  use,  which  is  the  old 
square  open  top  up  draft  kiln.  This  is 
the  oldest  style  of  kiln  I  know  of  and  it 
still  holds  its  grounds  in  many  country 
yards.  The  setting  of  these  kilns  is  well 
described  by  your  correspondent  “R. 
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The  clay-worker. 


Brick”  in  the  June  issue,  page  655,  and 
needs  nothing  from  me.  After  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  the  benches  have  been  set  and 
the  chequer  course  put  on,  start  to  set 
the  top  in  the  usual  way  until  there  is 
room  for  three  or  four  courses  deep  of 
tile  on  the  top,  bringing  them  up  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  top  of  kiln.  This 
amount  of  space  must  be  set  with  brick, 
thereby  covering  the  tile  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  any  damage  coming  to 
them  when  burning.  The  way  to  set 
the  tile  is  shown  in  the  two  sketches 
enclosed.  In  No.  1  is  shown  a  row  set 
across  the  kiln.  First,  there  should  be 
set  a  9-inch  blade  of  brick  then  a  row 
of  tile.  Set  a  pillar  of  brick  and  then 
30  tile  and  then  a  pillar  of  brick  and 
then  30  tile  and  continue  this  across  the 
kiln.  When  this  row  of  tile  is  set  put 
in  another  blade  of  brick  and  so 
continue  brick  and  tile  alter¬ 
nately  through  the  kiln.  Looking  at 


sketch  No.  2  you  will  see  the  brick 
overhang  the  tile  and  the  next  row  cf 
tile  is  shifted  on  to  the  blade  of  brick 
and  this  plan  can  be  carried  out  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  The  marks  1.  1.  are  small 
pieces  of  clay  put  between  the  tiles  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking  together, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
weight  on  the  tile.  They  are  simply 
put  in  a  box,  each  tile  taking  its  own 
weight  and  every  inch  of  ground  fully 
occupied.  Manager. 

P.  S. — I  have  just  received  a  sample 
enameled  brick  out  of  the  first  kiln  of 
brick  burned  in  America  made  from 


materials  ana  receipts  supplied  by  me 
and  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  series 
of  papers  written  for  and  lately  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Clay-Worker.  Particulars 
and  reference  can  be  had  in  the  usual 
way. 

New  \ork  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Many  of  your  readers,  no  doubt, 
thought  it  strange  that  your  last  number 
contained  no  account  of  the  strike  in 
New  York  City.  As  the  law  laid  down 
by  your  office  requires  “copy”  to  be  in 
some  days  before  the  day  of  issue,  I  was 
not  able  to  give  anything  in  regard  to  it, 
but  just  the  beeinning  of  the  trouble. 

You  mention  the  incident  where  a 
contractor  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  about  five 
miles  from  Hackensack,  threatened  to 
break  the  neck  of  His  Mightiness,  the 
Walking  Delegate,  if  he  did  not  get  out. 
This  resulted  in  calling  out  all  masons 


at  work  on  the  building.  The  next  day 
the  contractor  put  them  all  to  work 
again.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  walking 
delegate  did  not  insist  on  his  getting 
down  on  his  knees  and  begging  his  par¬ 
don.  Such  men  are  not  fit  to  have  con¬ 
trol,  if  they  have  not  backbone  enough 
to  see  the  matter  settled  in  their  own  way. 
Let  the  great  bird  of  Freedom  alight  on 
the  top  of  the  Washington  monument 
and  scream  “Vici”  in  tones  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  States,  so  that 
all  men  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of 
trade  may  see  what  a  united  body  ac¬ 
complished  against  the  great  bugbear, 


“United  Labor.”  “United  we  stand,  di¬ 
vided  we  tall”  looms  up  prominently  in 
this  case,  as  past  experience  with  labor 
troubles  has  shown.  It  was  estimated 
that  during  the  recent  troubles  15,000 
men  were  idle  for  three  weeks  at  a 
loss  in  wages  of  one  million  dollars,  an 
average  of  four  dollars  a  day  for  each 
man,  and  that  in  some  cases  for  eight  or 
nine  hours  work.  Just  think  of  poor 
“down  trodden,”  “oppressed  labor,”  earn¬ 
ing  four  dollars  a  day. 

The  contest  cost  the  building  material 
men  quite  a  sum  of  money,  but  the 
gain  that  will  result  in  more  ways  than 
one  is  not  to  be  counted  by  dollars  and 
cents.  It  has  brought  them  as  business 
men  closer  together,  not  to  say  anything 
oi  the  signal  victory  in  the  fight.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  strikers  commenced 
it,  carried  it  on,  and  were  defeated  on 
their  own  grounds. 

Quixote  went  out  to  fight  the  wind¬ 
mill.  Just  so,  the  strikers,  with  all  their 
talk,  which  was  nothing  but  wind,  from 
day  to  day  would  order  strikes  on 
buildings  that  were  not  receiving  ma¬ 
terial,  throwing  their  own  men  out  of 
work,  for  what.  No  one  but  a  walking 
delegate  could  tell,  and  it  is  doubted  if 
he  could  explain  his  actions  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Keeping  material  from  masons, 
plasterers,  lathers  and  men  who  wanted 
to  work  but  were  compelled  to  walk  the 
streets  without  any  grievances  against 
their  bosses,  but  simply  because  they 
had  been  ordered  out.  It  lasted  three 
weeks,  until  the  German  framers,  igno¬ 
ring  the  walking  delegate,  went  back  to 
work.  After  three  weeks  of  idleness, 
the  walking  delegate  ordered  the  men 
back  to  work,  and  made  the  best  terms 
they  could.  If  they  had  not  declared 
the  strike  off,  the  men  would  have  gone 
back  to  work  on  their  own  accord.  The 
walking  delegate  has  not  seen  fit  to 
make  any  excuse  for  the  strike.  At 
present  the  outlook  is  that  his  Mighti¬ 
ness  has  lost  his  hold. 

What  position  do  the  Unions  hold 
at  present  compared  to  the  power  they 
had  as  a  body  before  the  strike.  As  a 
body,  they  were  strong.  The  material 
men  were  as  individuals.  By  this  strike 
labor  has  forced  the  material  men  to 
join  as  a  body  the  United  Building 
Trades’  Club.  There  is  unity  with  a 
vengance.  A  union  of  all  the  business 
men  engaged  in  the  erection  of  houses. 
Carpenters,  masons,  iron  men,  painters, 
paper  hangers ;  in  fact,  all  bosses  com¬ 
bined  together  to  stand  by  one  another 
and  force  the  fighting  if  one  of  their 
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number  is  discriminated  against. 

The  old  saying  that  “The  worm  will 
turn”  is  verified  here.  No  reduction  of 
wages  or  hours  is  threatened,  only  it 
means  that  labor  must  behave  itself,  or 
capital  will  take  a  hand  in  the  fight  and 
see  who  can  stand  it  the  longest.  There 
is  no  one  to  blame  but  Labor,  or  the 
ruling  spirits  of  the  organizations. 

In  my  July  letter  is  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  brick  captains  were  keep¬ 
ing  a  lookout,  as  in  all  probability  they 
would  be  in  it.  Sure  enough  they  were. 
The  barges  that  were  at  points  to  dis¬ 
charge  cargo  when  the  strike  com¬ 
mence  could  not  unload,  as  in  some 
cases  where  they  had  brick  handlers 
that  belonged  to  the  union,  they  would 
not  work  and  would  not  let  the  crew. 

As  many  of  your  readers  may  not 
know  what  a  brick  handler  is,  I  may 
say  that  each  barge  carries  a  crew  of 
four  men,  and  as  many  of  the  brick  are 
piled  and  the  piles  vary  in  length  from 
two  to  three  hundred  long,  it  requires 
extra  men,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
40  cents  per  M.  Or  say,  the  barge  car¬ 
ries  two  hundred  and  fifty  M,  the  per¬ 
centage  would  be  just  $100.00.  As 
there  are  two  men  they  will  receive 
two-sixths  of  the  $100.00  as  pay  for  their 
labor.  In  some  cases  they  earn  it  in 
two  days  and  sometimes  it  takes  four. 
He  is  somewhat  giving  to  taking  his 
time  in  the  morning  getting  to  work 
while  the  crew  will  be  working,  for 
which  he  will  get  his  pay.  He  is  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  visit  the  liquor  saloons  at  fre¬ 
quent  periods  while  others  do  his 
work.  He  belongs  to  the  Union  and 
during  the  strike  would  not  work. 

I  also  said  that  the  “Ship”  association 
would  also  be  heard  from  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  in  August.  Well,  she  has  been 
heard  from  and  in  tones  not  to  be  mis. 
understood.  About  every  brickmaker 
is  a  barge  owner.  The  “Admiral”  of 
the  fleet  called  his  captains  together  on 
the  21st  of  July,  when  he  issued  the 
following  order  : 

Officers  of  the  Associated  Brick  Co. 

of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 

135  Broadway,  New  York,  July  23, 1S92. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at 
the  Astor  House,  Thursday,  July  21,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Brick  Company  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  join  the  United  Trades’ 
Club,  and 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  submit  to  dictation 
by  the  Brick  Handlers’  Union  or  any  other  Union, 
also, 

kesolved,  That  we;  who  are  owners  of  barges  or 
vessels  engaged  in  the  brick  carrying  business, 
employ  only  such  men  as  will  unload  and  deliver 
our  brick  to  any  party  or  to  any  place  where  they 
may  be  ordered  by  their  employers  of  their  agents. 


Nor  will  we  employ  any  brick  handlers  to  unload 
our  vessels  unless  we  need  them  and  then  to  pay 
them  only  for  the  brick  they  actually  handle. 

Jas.  e.  Scott,  Sec. 

The  strike  developed  that  many  of 
the  men  on  the  vessel  belonged  to  the 
Union,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
them  are  looking  for  a  job.  The  brick 
handlers  are  now  eating  humble  pie,  and 
where  before  the  strike,  they  had  the 
say  as  to  how  many  extra  men  should 
be  put  on,  now  they  are  not  in  it.  Can 
any  one  say  other  than  that  the  strike 
was  a  blessing,  even  though  costly. 

If  something  would  turn  up  that 
would  cause  the  captains  that  manufact¬ 
ure  brick  to  pull  together,  there  would 
be  great  rejoicing  among  those  that 
place  their  brick  in  the  New  Jersey 
market.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
dry  weather  the  past  month,  but  the 
men  are  scarce. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gillies  and  the  Gardner 
Bros,  of  this  place,  shopped  molding 
the  first  of  September.  Felter  &  Chris¬ 
tie  at  Haverstraw,  stopped  ten  days  ago, 
and  several  of  the  Up  River  yards  have 
closed.  The  demand  is  light  and  the 
prices  low,  and  one  of  the  manufacturers 
at  Haverstraw  had  his  barge  brought 
back  to  Haverstraw  when  the  strike 
commenced.  When  the  strike  was 
over  he  had  her  towed  back  and  the 
cargo  was  sold  at  $4.87^  per  M.  How  is 
that  for  Haverstraw  brick  ?  There  are 
many  thousands  of  Jersey’s  and  Up 
River’s  that  sell  for  $4.50  per  M.  It  is 
now  about  time  to  stop  making. 

Death  has  claimed  about  the  oldest 
brickmaker  on  the  Hudson  River,  Mr 
Thomas  Aldridge,  Sr.,  father  of  the 
Aldridge  Bros.,  of  Dutchess  Junction. 
He  had  lived  more  than  three  score  and 
ten.  The  seventy-fifth  mile  stone  in 
his  life’s  journey  had  been  passed.  Mr. 
Aldridge  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity 
respected  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  A  con¬ 
sistent  Christian,  a  loving  father,  a 
faithful  friend  can  truly  be  said  of  him. 

The  walking  delegate  is  in  trouble. 
In  other  >ears  he  was  the  one  that  was 
making  trouble.  He  is  being  snubbed 
and  shoved,  and,  I  was  going  to  say, 
kicked  away  from  a  job  when  he  comes 
to  see  if  there  are  any  non-union  men 
at  work.  Within  the  past  few  days, 
they  discovered  a  boss  who  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  all  union  men.  When  they  went 
to  investigate  the  matter,  the  boss 
shoved  them  into  the  street,  without 
the  formality  of  apoligizing.  The  Board 


of  walking  delegates  threatens  to  order 
a  strike  if  they  do  not  receive  satisfactory 
explanation.  Before  the  recent  strike, 
if  His  Mightiness  had  received  such 
treatment,  he  would  have  ordered  a 
strike  at  once.  He  is  afraid  to  do  it 
now,  for  fear  the  men  will  not  obey  his 
orders.  How  the  Mighty  has  fallen  ! 

A.  N.  Oldtimer, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Ohio  Valley  Clay  workers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  Great  Western,  Calumet,  Ex¬ 
celsior  and  Forest  City  Sewer  Pipe 
Works,  of  Toronto,  Ohio,  have  been 
since  last  October  burning  their  kilns 
with  natural  gas  most  successfully ;  but 
lately  the  pressure  has  been  so  low  and 
gas  so  scarce  that  they  have  all  returned 
to  coal,  as  the  uneven  heat  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  crack  the  pipe. 

All  the  works  are  running  to  their 
full  capacity  and  cannot  keep  pace 
with  their  orders.  They  all  complain 
of  a  scarcity  of  cars  for  shipment.  The 
big  demand  at  present  is  for  pipe  from 
6  to  12  inches. 

The  boiler  at  the  works  of  the  New 
Cumberland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  at  Browns, 
Ohio,  exploded  Aug.  17th,  doing  great 
damage  to  the  plant  and  scalding  the 
engineer  to  death.  New  boilers  are  now 
being  placed  and  the  repairs  about  all 
complete. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  again  shows  her 
perference  for  fire  brick  pavements. 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  until 
September  13th  for  paving  seven  squares 
with  vitrified  fire  brick.  This  will  com¬ 
plete  the  paving. 

The  Vanport  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
Vanport,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug. 
26.  It  was  not  heavily  insured.  Re¬ 
building  has  commenced. 

On  September  12th,  Wm.  G.  Barnard, 
proprietor  of  Barnard’s  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  met  with  a- cruel 
death.  He  was  in  his  works  and  stepped 
from  a  door  to  a  tramway  on  which 
loaded  cars  of  clay  are  run  from  the 
mine  to  the  crusher.  Just  at  that  in¬ 
stant  a  loaded  car  struck  him  and  passed 
over  his  leg  crushing  it  to  a  jelly.  It 
had  to  be  amputated,  and  he  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock,  dying  that 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  79  years  of  age  and 
had  only  been  operating  his  works 
about  a  year.  The  paving  brick  busin¬ 
ess  was  a  new  departure  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  his  age  he  was  a 
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shrewd  and  careful  business  man  and 
was  doing  a  most  profitable  brick 
business. 

Bellaire  loses  one  of  her  sturdiest  and 
most  substantial  citizens.  He  leaves  an 
estate  of  $200,000. 

The  many  sewer  pipe  manufacturers 
have  been  bolding  meetings  at  Toronto, 
Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  Akron,  for 
over  two  months,  which  have  been  as 
secret  almost  as  a  Masonic  communi¬ 
cation.  From  what  can  be  learned, 
they  expect  to  form  a  large  trust,  em¬ 
bracing  all  manufacturers. 

Each  plant  will  be  taken  in  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  to  be  arranged  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  owners,  and  form  a  com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  $7,000,000,  after 
the  plan  of  the  mammoth  corporation 
known  as  the  United  States  Glass  Com¬ 
pany. 

Aug.  26th,  the  Diamond  Fire  Clay 
Company,  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  made 
the  largest  single  shipment  of  sewer 
pipe  on  record.  It  consisted  of  forty 
car  loads  and  made  a  full  train.  There 
were  over  30,000  feet  of  pipe,  principally 
18-inch. 


An  Important  Branch  of  Clay  Work, 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Of  the  many  valuable  contributions 
with  which  every  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  is  replete,  there  are  none  which 
I  consider  more  practically  valuable 
than  those  on  glazes  and  enamels, 
signed  “Manager.” 

This  writer  seems,  through  the  Clay- 
Worker,  to  have  placed  immediately 
within  the  reach  of  every  worker  of  clay, 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  a  business 
which  opens  up  a  wide  and  most  remu¬ 
nerative  field  in  the  manufacture  of 
glazed  and  enameled  ware.  In  addition, 
he  offers  to  supply  all  information  nec¬ 
essary  (and  even  the  enamel  required) 
on  terms  so  moderate  as  to  be  purely 
nominal. 

My  object  in  writing  on  this  subject 
at  this  time,  is  to  lay  before  your  readers 
an  extract  from  a  letter  this  moment  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  gentleman,  which  con¬ 
firms  me  in  the  belief,  that  not  only  is 
there  the  best  market,  probably  in  the 
world,  for  this  class  of  ware,  right  at  the 
door  of  the  American  manufacturer,  but 
that  the  raw  material  is  also  at  hand  to 
ensure  success  from  the  start. 

The  following  is  the  extract  referred 
to: 

“I  have  had  clay  sent  to  me  for  trial 
from  a  gentleman  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 


and  I  returned  the  samples  last  Saturday, 
in  five  colors,  including  white ;  and  I 
can  assnre  you  that  the  best  I  can  say 
about  them  would  be  no  exaggeration  of 
the  truth.  It  is  red  clay  and  the  sam¬ 
ples  are  simply  beautiful.  The  fact  is, 
we  have  no  such  clay  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  blood  red  when  thoroughly  vitri¬ 
fied,  and  like  a  piece  of  steel  for  hard¬ 
ness.  It  almost  takes  a  sledge-hammer 
to  break  it,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  highest  branches  of  the  clayworker’s 
art  are  obtainable  in  your  country,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  taken  of  what  I  have  placed 
within  the  reach  of  your  manufacturers 
— I  leave  that  with  them.” 

If  the  clay  workers  of  America  do  not 
know  a  good  thing  when  it  is  “placed 
within  their  reach”  well  enough  to  “take 
advantage  of  it,”  they  certainly  ought 
not  to  complain  of  “hard  times”  when 
the  market  is  flooded  with  common 
building  brick,  and  a  yawning  de¬ 
mand  for  roofing  tile  and  glazed  and 
enameled  ware,  which  the  small  supply 
principally  obtained  from  abroad,  does 
not  even  pretend  to  begin  to  fill. 

B.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

P.  s. — I  ought,  perhaps  to  add,  that 
I  have  been  for  some  little  time  experi¬ 
menting,  more  or  less  with  samples  of 
these  enamels,  supplied  with  instructions 
how  to  proceed,  by  this  gentleman,  and 
that  I  have,  after  a  few  trials,  obtained 
results,  which,  considering  the  rough 
treatment  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  I  can  only  describe  as  simply 
astonishing. 


Don’t  Have  To  Go  To  the  Sea  Shore. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  am  now  engaged  with  the  Selden 
Brick  Co.  of  this  city.  Have  been  too 
busy  since  my  arrival  here  to  enable  me 
to  give  you  any  information  as  regards 
the  brick  business. 

Only  this,  there  are  five  yards  making 
as  I  understand  15,000,000  per  year. 
The  clay  is  of  a  very  sandy  nature  but 
makes  a  good  hard  brick  when  properly 
burned,  a  good  demand  has  caused  a 
scarcity  of  brick  already,  although  Mr. 
Selden  tells  me  they  had  over  a  million 
and  a  half  in  stock  to  begin  the  season 
with.  We  use  a  Potts  machine  and  now 
make  about  200,000  per  week,  with  bet¬ 
ter  facilities  for  delivering  clay  to  the 
machine,  and  drying  will  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  output.  The  dryer  now  in 
use  is  an  enclosed  structure  of  wood 


with  many  leaks,  hotair  is  forced  through 
by  an  immense  blower,  about  half  the 
product  goes  through  this  dryer  and  bal¬ 
ance  onto  an  outside  yard,  which  of 
course  requires  a  great  deal  of  space  and 
attention. 

The  yards  are  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  really  almost  on  the  spot 
where  a  large  portion  of  revolutionary 
history  obtained  its  source,  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  lake  may  be  had  from  the 
clay  banks,  and  one  can  well  imagine, 
himself  on  the  beach  of  “old  ocean.” 

Erie  is  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  a  most  delightful  breeze 
from  the  lake  makes  it  a  very  desirable 
place  spend  the  summer  months. 

I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  very  friend¬ 
ly  call  from  our  neighbor  Mr.  Dunn 
last  week,  whose  yard  joins  on  the  East, 
and  he  appears  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
gentlemen  and  has  grown  gray  in  the 
business. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  parties  who 
have  dryers  and  iron  pallets  “For  Sale.” 

Some  day  when  I  have  become  better 
acquainted  here  abouts,  I  shall  give 
you  a  more  general  account  of  the  make 
up  and  material  resources.  I  suppose 
you  are  already  aware  that  Erie  claims 
the  honor  of  manufacturing  more  boilers 
and  engines,  than  any  other  city  in  the 
U.  S.  Indeed  one  will  be  astonished  to 
see  the  large  number  of  machine  shops 
hereabouts. 

Some  of  them  by  the  way  might  help 
their  sales  by  advertising  in  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

I  must  close  now  as  dinner  is  about 
ready  and  you  known  a  clayworker  al¬ 
ways  has  an  appetite  for  a  good  dinner 

Erie,  Pa.  W.  R. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

The  dog-day’s  heat  seems  to  have 
produced  no  perceptable  slackening 
activity  in  building  lines.  There  has 
been  and  are  at  present  a  great  many 
buildings  contracted  for  and  under  way 
many  of  which  are  large  operations  ;  the 
kind  that  will  eat  up  a  great  many 
million  brick  this  season.  About  the 
only  complaint  clayworkers  have  is 
about  the  narrow  profits,  but  they  see 
no  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma  than  to 
keep  pegging  away,  and  depend  upon 
increased  out  put  to  more  than  over¬ 
balance  the  small  profits.  The  Peerless 
Brick  Co.,  Murrell  Dobbins  and  the 
Jarden  Brick  Co.  have  been  particularly 
busy  supplying '  pressed  and  fancy 
bricks.  There  is  a;  strong  demand  for 
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brick  from  South  America ;  one  con¬ 
signment  of  3,000,000  was  made  in  that 
direction  this  week.  Murrell  Dobbins 
also  shipped  a  cargo  of  special  sized 
salmon  to  Cuba  the  past  week,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  ship  a  great  many  more  during 
the  fall  months. 

The  manufacturers  of  brick  mach¬ 
inery  and  clayworkers  in  general  are 
fairly  well  employed.  In  fact  the  past 
season  has  been  an  unusually  brisk  one 
in  nearly  all  the  departments  that  go 
toward  brickmaking,  and  clayworking, 
and  if  the  margin  of  profits  would  have 
only  equaled  the  volume  of  business 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  Geolith  Tile  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  this  city,  is  a  newly  incorporated  con¬ 
cern,  under  the  patent  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
Preussner,  an  accomplished  German  in¬ 
ventor,  in  the  production  of  a  remarka¬ 
bly  new  tiling,  which  is  not  only  claimed 
to  be  more  durable,  but  cheaper  as  well, 
than  any  now  made.  Dr.  Ludwig,  who 
is  president  of  the  new  company,  made 
the  tiles  in  Germany  for  a  short  time, 
but  soon  realized  that  America  presented 
the  really  best  and  proper  field  for  such 
an  invention,  so  he  came  here  and 
organized  the  present  company,  which 
consist  of  C.  Emil  Ronne,  secretary 
Mr.  Anthony  Meny,  treasurer.  The 
company  have  now  a  completed  plant  in 
operation,  and  they  are  also  embracing 
table  tops,  mantel  pieces  and  fancy 
articles  in  general,  in  their  product. 

Philadelphia  is  now  turning  its  at¬ 
tention  to  asphalt  for  paving  purposes. 
Broad  St.,  the  principle  thoroughfare, 
will  be  paved  with  that  material. 

The  vitrified  brick  obtained  from 
West  Virginia,  however,  is  claimed  to  be 
far  superior  to  anything  now  used 
when  even  surface  is  taken  into  consid- 
ation.  As  to  durability  it  seems  to  have 
withstood  the  test  required  of  it  by 
authorities  who  authorized  their  use. 
In  Germantown  and  West  Philadelphia 
there  is  block  after  block  paved  with 
this  quality  of  brick  and  the  streets 
are  now  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  first  laid  some  four 
years  ago,  and  it  is  evidently  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity.  Why  this  brick 
is  not  universally  laid  where  the  travel 
is  not  so  heavy  is‘a  question  that  puzzles 
many  people. 

Joseph  Alburger,  an  old  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  sold  out  his  interest  and 
embarked  in  the  real  estate  business 
with  Thomas  &  Sons,  and  report  says 
he  is  a  happy  man. 


Graham  &  Co’s,  brickyards  at  Borden  - 
town,  N.  J.,  has  resumed  operations  after 
a  short  shut  down. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.  are  about  as 
busy  as  they  can  be  on  fancy  and  other 
qualities  of  brick  as  well. 

There  is  a  talk  of  some  builders  in¬ 
troducing  the  white  brick — a  late  in¬ 
vention — made  precisely  as  the  old  style 
red  brick.  When  white  brick  are  in¬ 
troduced  it  will  most  likely  lead  to  the 
manufacture  of  brick  of  other  colors, 
brown  in  all  shades,  as  well  as  red  in 
like  varieties. 

The  mammoth  new  Boyd  machine, 
gotten  up  for  the  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  is 
now  in  use  and  gives  very  general  satis¬ 
faction.  The  machine  will  turn  out 
3,000  evenly  pressed  brick  per  hour 
without  any  special  effort. 

Anon. 


All  In  The  Family. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

It  might  appear  ungrateful,  or  it 
might  be  construed  into  uppishness  if  I 
were  to  let  pass  in  silence  the  eulogies 
passed  on  me  by  Father  Crary,  Bros. 
Brick,  Greer,  William  and  some  who 
have  written  me  privately  and  to  whom 
I  still  owe  replies,  and  must  owe  them, 
as  I  really  have  not  the  time  to  spare  for 
any  extensive  private  correspondence 
circle.  I  simply  wish  to  say  it  affords 
me  much  gratification  to  think  my 
efforts  are  appreciated  and  I  heartily 
thank  them  all.  To  Father  Crary  I 
would  say  in  the  words  of  Burns  in  his 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Willie  Simpson, 
a  schoolmaster  of  Ochiltree — and  a 
great  admirer  of  Burns: 

I  got  your  letter  winsome  Willie; 

Wi  gratefu’  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie;  (1) 

Tho’  I  maun  (2)  say’t  I  wad  v3)  be  silly, 

A’n  unco  (4)  vain, 

Should  I  believe  my  coaxin’  billie,  (5) 

Your  flatterin’  strain. 

But  I’se  (6)  believe  ye  kindly  meant  it, 

I  sud  (7)  be  laith  (8)  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelins  sklented,  (9) 

On  my  poor  musie;  (10) 

Tho’  in  sie  (11;  phraisin  (12)  terms  ye’ve  penn’d  it 
I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

Now  this  may  not  be  to  the  point  in 
every  particular  but  the  spirit  of  my  re¬ 
ply  is  contained  in  those  few  lines.  I 
have  Anglicised  the  dialect  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
appreciate  Burns  to  the  full,  because,  as 
Cowper  says,  “they  do  not  understand 
him.”  This  reply  is  applicable  to  more 
of  my  admirers  than  Mr.  Crary,  and,  by 
the  bye,  my  friends,  are  we  not  drifting 

1  Heartily,  2  Must.  3  Would,  4  Very,  5  Brother, 

6  I  shall,  7  Should,  8  Loath,  9  A  sidelong  glance,  or 
as  we  would  say  “over  the  left,”  10  Muse,  11  Such, 

12  Flatteriog. 


towards  the  establishment  of  one  of 
Dicken’s  Mutual  Admiration  Societies? 
Because,  if  so,  I  propose  for  admission 
without  their  consent  or  voice  in  the 
matter,  L.  H.  Gibson,  Chas.  Lederer, 

D.  W.  Stookey,  J.  S.  Reep,  Kali,  Mana¬ 
ger,  the  whole  family  of  Anons  and 
Initials,  W.  A.  Eudaly,  Anthony  Ittner, 

E.  M.  Pike,  A.  N.  Oldtimer,  Capt.  Crafts, 
etc.,  etc.  These  et  ceteras  include  T.  A. 
R.  and  his  staff- and  all  the  contributors 
to  the  C.  W.  that  have  missed  naming. 

If  there  are  any  new  candidates  for 
admission  the  terms  are,  contribute  for 
and  to  the  C.  W.  and  you  become  at 
once  a  full  fledged  member. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


St.  Louis  and  Vicinity. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Everything  routine,  and  nothing  out 
of  the  common  has  been  the  condition 
of  affairs  for  the  past  month.  In  this 
quarter  prices  on  the  whole  have  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  ranging  from  $5.50 
to  $5.75  for  merchantable,  $6  for 
ordinary,  and  $7  for  strictly  hard. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  as  low  as 
$5.35  and  $5.25  for  merchantable,  but 
they  were  on  short  hauls,  where  many 
stock  and  ornamental  were  used. 

The  demand  has  been  strong  and 
steady,  and  nearly  all  the  brick  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  Planing 
Mill  strike  have  been  disposed  of.  The 
yards  are  pretty  well  sold  up  now,  and 
this  encourages  some  to  look  for  better 
prices,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how’  any 
advance  can  be  sustained,  as  the  build¬ 
ing  season  is  far  advanced,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  fully  up  to  the  consumption. 
Then  next  year  the  Hydraulic  Company 
will  increase  their  production  by  20,000- 
000,  which  will  certainly  check  any  ad¬ 
vance  attempted  then. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction 
Company  have  got  their  yard  at  Collins¬ 
ville  under  way,  having  started  the 
press  going  on  the  8th  inst.  Within  a 
week  or  two  they  will  invite  their  stock¬ 
holders  and  friends  up  to  view  the  yard, 
and  the  first  products  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise.  The  affair  will  be  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  to  enable  as  many  of  the  contract¬ 
ors  as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
excursion.  This  company  reports  an 
excellent  sale  of  their  Quincy  Clay 
Gatherers,  and  also  their  other  specialty, 
a  triangular  plow,  or  harrow,  which 
plows  up  the  clay  to  a  uniform  depth  of 
from  one  to  two  inches. 

The  yards  are  interested  just  now  in 
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the  Mallinekrodt  building  on  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Ninth  and  Washington 
Ave.  It  is  a  buff  brick  job,  seven 
stories,  100  x  150  feet.  It  is  expected  to 
be  let  this  week. 

The  Barnett  Brick  Company  lias  fully 
recovered  from  the  recent  fire,  having 
entirely  replaced  the  destroyed  section 
with  permanent  sheds.  They  have  an 
excellently  arranged  and  fitted  out  yard, 
and  are  doing  a  first  class  business. 

Anthony  Ittner  is  in  Buffalo,  attend¬ 
ing  the  dedication  of  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  there,  but  in  the  meantime  his 
yards  are  kept  running  to  their  full 
capacity  under  the  supervision  of  Ids 
son  George. 

Terra  cotta  work  is  in  constant  grow¬ 
ing  demand,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company  have  all 
they  can  do.  They  are  still  at  work  on 
their  new  catalogue.  It  should  have 
ready  some  months  ago,  but  the  cuts 
were  a  failure,  and  the  job  had  to  be 
all  done  over  again.  To  have  it  prop¬ 
erly  done  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  rig  out  a  photograph  gallery  and  dark 
room  at  their  works  in  Cheltenham. 
Among  the  large  jobs  recently  secured 
by  this  company  are;  State  Agricultural 
College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Dunklin  Coun¬ 
ty  (Mo.)  Court  House,  Kennett;  St. 
Louis  Kuenstler  Verein  (Art  Club)  St. 
Louis;  Schwab  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  Kuenstler  Verein  they 
state,  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
pieces  of  terra  cotta  work  ever  con¬ 
structed. 

The  Fire  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  people 
are  having  all  they  can  do  to  keep  up 
with  contracts  made  early  in  the  year. 
All  the  buyers  are  urging  immediate 
shipments,  and  the  yards  are  kept  in  a 
constant  rush. 

There  was  a  slight  advance  on  prices 
during  the  past  fortnight,  but  it  avails 
the  contractors  but  little,  as  nearly  all 
contracts  for  the  season  were  already 
made,  and  at  very  close  figures. 

Evens  &  Howard  have  come  into  the 
market  with  their  fancy  gray  and  buff 
brick,  and  secured  the  contract  for  W. 
H.  Thornburgh’s  handsome  residence 
in  Westmoreland  Place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  society 
events  of  the  month  wras  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Lena  Flad  to  Mr.  Laclede  J. 
Howard,  on  Thursday,  September  7. 
Mr.  Howard  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Evens  &  Howard,  and  the  bride  is  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Engineer  and 


ex-President  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Improvements,  Mr.  Henry  Flad.  The 
ceremony  was  a  very  quiet  one.  It 
occurred  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
father,  in  the  presence  of  only  the  rela¬ 
tives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties.  Rev.  Dr.  Birkley  offi¬ 
ciated.  It  was  their  intention  to  make 
a  tour  of  Europe,  but  the  cholera  inter¬ 
fered.  They  will  visit  all  the  principal 

American  cities  instead. 

Terra  Cotta. 


“Strikes.” 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

It  is  well  known  and  understood  that 
the  Clay-Worker  is,  in  all  respects, 
non-partisan  in  politics.  But  in  all 
eco  nomic  questions,  the  Clay- Worker 
is  in  no  way  circumscribed  by  neutral 
grounds.  There  are  over  8,000  brick- 
makers  in  the  United  States,  then  other 
clayworkers,  (I  have  not  the  statistical 
figures  at  hand,)  but  I  think  in  round 
numbers,  it  is  safe  to  say,  there  are 
10,000  clayworkers  in  this  country,  who 
will  average  at  least  fifteen  employes 
each. 

Now,  these  150,000  employes  are  as 
likely  to  form  labor  unions  and  carry 
on  Strikes  as  other  labor  departments, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Strikes  is  not  only  a  legitimate  one  for 
the  Clay-Worker,  but  it  may  take  an 
active  and  well  pronounced  hand  in  it. 
WHAT  IS  AND  MUST  BE  THE  TRUE  SOLUTION 
OF  THE  QUESTION? 

In  all  social  and  economic  questions 
it  is  those  directly  concerned  who  must 
first  discover  the  wrongs  and  point  out 
the  true  remedies.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  seek  the  redress  of  wrongs  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  politicians.  They  are  the  crea¬ 
tures  and  tools  of  the  people,  and  the 
condensed  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  must  guide  and  control  repre¬ 
sentative  men. 

We  have  grown  up  with  the  notion, 
(for  it  is  only  a  notion,)  that  somehow 
or  other  capital  and  labor  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct,  incoherent,  antagonistic  factors  in 
the  life  and  business  of  a  people;  that 
the  man  who  labors  and  makes  a  dollar 
is  one  thing,  and  the  man  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  employers,  or 
as  a  necessary  factor,  agent  or  broker,  is 
quite  another,  when  in  fact,  and  in 
justice  they  are  just  as  inseparable  and 
identical  in  interest,  and  should  be  in 
sympathy,  as  the  hand  and  the  head. 

While  the  hand  must  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  the  head,  still  the 
head  is  just  as  dependent  as  the  hand, 


and  must  necessarily  share  pains  and 
penalties  as  well  as  pleasures  with  it, 
each  have  their  respective  duties  and 
functions  to  perform.  The  head  must 
keep  the  hand  out  of  mischief,  or  from 
being  hurt,  while  the  hand  must  re¬ 
spond  to  the  will  of  the  head.  The 
hand  cannot  say  to  the  head,  “I  will 
‘Strike’  unless  you  give  me  gloves  to 
work  in,  and  fine  toilet  soaps  to  wash 
with,  and  gold  finger  rings  to  wear  and 
a  nice,  easy  job  to  do,”  nor  can  the 
head  say  to  the  hand,  “I  am  your  boss 
and  master ;  I  have  saved  enough  of 
your  earnings  to  make  me  independent, 
ignore  and  hold  in  contempt  your 
wants,  and  will  ‘shut  down’  on  you.” 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 
MUST  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

Our  times  and  marvelous  progress  de¬ 
mand  that  every  vestige  of  barony, 
feudalism  and  plutocracy  must,  and 
shall  be  wiped  out,  and  that  capital 
and  labor  be  so  adjusted  that  each  will 
share  alike  in  justice  and  equity,  and 
that  the  interest  in  each  will  be  identi- 
tical  and  mutually,  and  voluntarily  de¬ 
pendent. 

I  don’t  believe  in  “Glittering  gener¬ 
alities,”  like  party  platforms,  which  are 
generally  so  indefinitive  that  they  suit 
the  tricks,  turns  and  interests  of  the 
party,  and  deceive  the  people. 

As  we  have  seen,  capital  and  labor  is 
all  one  and  the  same  thing.  One  would 
starve  to  death  without  the  other.  An 
equitable  division  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  both  prosperous,  contented  and 
happy* 

I  INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 
PLAN  : 

Let  Congress  pass  a  general  corpora¬ 
tion  law  for  all  inter-state  business,  and 
the  States  adapt  the  same  for  all  strictly 
State  business.  Let  all  persons  who 
do  a  business  that  requires  the  labor  of 
six  persons  or  more,  file  proper  articles 
of  incorporation  in  the  public  record 
office  of  the  county,  in  which  the 
business  may  be  done.  Let  the  amount 
of  cash  capital  actually  and  properly 
invested  be  stated.  Allow  the  cash 
capitalist  ten  percent,  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment,  and  a  fair  salary  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  concern,  then  re¬ 
quire  a  proper  book  to  be  opened  for 
labor  contracts.  Let  all  the  employes 
sign  a  contract  to  work  in  a  certain 
way,  six  months  or  one  year,  at  the 
minimum  wages,  payable  weekly.  Let 
the  books  of  the  corporation  be  balanced 
every  three  months,  and  divide  the 
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profits  according  to  the  skill  and  pay  of 
the  employes — the  owners  or  cash  cap¬ 
italists  to  be  considered  an  employe 
and  to  receive  his  share  of  the  profits  as 
others,  according  to  his  salary,  which 
should  be  moderate  and  reasonable. 
The  first  three  month’s  profits  to  be  re¬ 
tained  as  security  for  performance  of 
labor  contract.  This  plan  would  stimu¬ 
late  every  employe  to  work  for  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  whole  concern, 
and  strikes  would  be  useless,  undesira¬ 
ble,  unpopular  and  cease  to  threaten 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community, 
while  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ad¬ 
justment,  cash  capital,  (for  I  call  labor 
capital  in  fact,)  and  labor  would  strongly 
sympathize  and  become  firm,  friendly 
allies  in  common,  successful  and  per¬ 
manent  interest.  Why  not  the  brick- 
makers  and  especially  the  “N.  B.  M.  A.” 
take  this  matter  up,  energetically  ? 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

P.  S. — I  would  make  this  law  available 
at  the  option  of  investors,  but  if  they 
did  not  accept  of  it  and  obey  it,  exempt 
the  State  from  paying  them  damages  by 
mobs.  j.  w.  c. 


A  Wet  Time. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Enclosed  please  find  draft  for  $2.00  for 
Clay-Worker.  Thought  perhaps  I  had 
better  send  the  $2.00  while  I  had  the 
cash,  as  I  have  gone  out  of  the  business 
for  a  week  or  two,  while  my  brickyard 
has  taken  a  vacation  down  the  river  for 
a  week  or,  perhaps,  a  month.  I  am  in 
search  of  a  higher  location.  The  fact 
of  the  case  is,  things  have  been  slightly 
on  the  damp  here  in  Belvidere  for  the 
past  two  months. 

As  for  the  brick  business  in  Belvidere, 
can  say  for  our  yard,  that  we  are  right 
in  the  swim.  About  150,000  of  our 
brick  started  for  Rockford  last  Friday 
morning  by  the  way  of  the  Kishwanke 
River.  Brickmakers  in  this  vicinity 
had  the  blues  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  but  it  has  been  raining  so  much 
for  the  past  two  weeks  that  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  green.  Even  the 
hitchin’  posts  in  our  town  are  beginning 
to  sprout  and  have  prospects  of  becom¬ 
ing  good  sized  trees  if  we  can  have 
about  two  months  more  damp  weather. 
If  I  have  not  given  you  a  clear  idea  of 
the  weather  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
be  kind  enough  to  let  me  hear  from 
you. 


Wishing  the  Clay-Worker  prosperity, 
which  it  surely  deserves,  we  are 
Truly  Yours, 

R.  C.  Fritz  &  Co. 

[The  above  communication  was  writ¬ 
ten  just  after  the  heavy  spring  rains. 
Its  a  little  late  now,  but  will  vividly  re¬ 
vive  memories  of  that  eventful  season. 
—Ed.] 

PAVEMENTS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

In  an  instructive  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  Mr.  H.  L.  Weber,  a  well-known 
civil  engineer,  makes  the  following 
statements : 

Knowing  something  of  the  lasting 
properties  of  a  vitrified  paving  brick, 
we  come  to*  some  of  the  other  advanta¬ 
ges  of  this  material ;  but  before  going 
further  let  us  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  vitrified  paving  brick  is  but  a 
few  years  old,  and  that  a  good  many 
miles  of  streets  have  been  paved  with 
many  kinds  of  brick,  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different,  during  the  past  eighteen 
years,  which  is  about  the  length  of 
time  brick  pavements  have  been  in  use 
in  this  country.  These  eighteen  years 
have  perfected  the  vitrified  paving  brick, 
which  can  now  be  said  to  be  past  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  It  is  certainly  the 
coming  material  for  paving  our  city 
and  village  streets,  as  well  as  our  country 
roads. 

Its  redeeming  features  are  many,  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  to  you  in 
a  short  and  explicit  a  manner  as 
possible.  The  vitrified  brick  pavement 
is  not  as  dusty  as  the  asphalt,  which  is 
a  great  objection  to  the  latter  pavement. 
The  brick  pavement  is  certainly  not  as 
noisy  as  the  asphalt,  which  is  certainly 
a  great  objection  to  any  pavement. 
Brick  pavement  is  practically  as  smooth 
as  asphalt,  and  will  retain  a  smooth  and 
even  surface,  which  no  other  pavement 
does  so  satisfactorily  as  brick.  It  is 
easily  repaired,  and  when  necessary  to 
take  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  or 
repairing  sewers,  water  or  gas-pipes,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  it  can  be  done  by 
ordinary  workmen,  while  a  limited 
number  of  skilled  and  high-priced 
workmen  only  can  repair  an  asphalt 
pavement,  and  only  then  in  certain 
kinds  of  weather. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  “the  best 
pavement  is  the  one  most  easily  re¬ 
paired.”  The  necessary  repairs  to  water 
and  gas-pipes  should  convince  every  one 
of  this  fact. 

Our  cities  and  towns  can  construct 


and  maintain  a  vitrified  brick  street  at 
a  far  less  cost  than  any  other  kind  of 
material,  and  that  twelve  years  does  not 
represent  its  average  life,  but  that  time 
will  practically  demonstrate  that  twenty- 
five  years  will  more  truly  represent  the 
average  life  of  our  modern  brick  streets 


BRICK  BEARING  AN  OLD  DATE. 

J.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  who  lives  seven 
miles  south  of  Indianapolis,  in  Perry 
township,  while  tearing  out  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  chimney  ot  the  old  farm 
house  on  the  place,  found  what  is  known 
as  a  “common  slop  brick”  with  the  date 
1778  indented  in  one  side.  About  1836 
a  man  named  Bush,  from  Madison, 
took  up  this  land  and  built  the  house. 
It  is  believed  that  he  brought  the  brick 
with  him  from  Madison,  but  there  is  no 
surmise  as  to  its  previous  history. — 
News. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta, 
sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  used,  in  their  manufacture, 
issued  sinee  our  last  number :  • 

479,640.  Compound  for  Preserving 
Color  of  Finishing  Brick.  J.  D.  Gray- 
bill,  Shreveport,  La. 

479,663.  Brick  Cutting  Machine.  H.  A. 

Riggs,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

480,134.  Brick  Kiln.  Wm.  Radford, 
San  Francisco,  Cali. 

480,253.  Drying  Kiln.  Chas.  J.  Dion, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

480,561.  Brick  Kiln.  Simon  Dewhirst, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

480,726.  Brick  Machine.  Wm.  John¬ 
son,  Armly,  Leeds,  Eng. 

480,818.  Hydraulic  Brick  Press.  Julius 
J.  Koch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

480,879.  Brick.  John  L.  Stevenson, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

480,912.  Machine  for  Repressing  Brick 
Wm.  W.  Wallace  &  R.  C.  Penfield 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 

480,935  &  480,936.  Brick  Kiln.  Jas.  W. 

Penfield,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

481,454.  Brick  Machine.  Thos.  T 

Wood,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

481,700.  Brick.  Philip  S.  Loveridge, 
Knoxville,  Pa. 

481,756.  Brick  Pavement.  John  R. 

Haldeman,  Normal,  Ill. 

482,248.  Brick  Machine.  Howard  Har¬ 
lan,  Renovo,  Pa. 

482,252.  Brick  Machine,  Geo.  T.  Jacobs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  CLAY  WORK. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  will  afford 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
clay  products.  Special  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  this  -branch  of  industry  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  we  may  expect 
exhibitions  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  profit  from  such  work  will  come 
not  alone  through  added  knowledge  in 
regard  to  manufactured  products  and 
designs,  but  also  through  the  educa¬ 
tional  effect  which  this  exhibition  will 
have  upon  the  people.  People  gener¬ 
ally,  are  not  familiar  with  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  clay  work.  The  exhibition  of 
what  may  be  done  will  enlarge  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  people  will  know  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  clay,  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put,  and  by  these  means  and 
through  their  general  enlargement  from 
viewing  the  grand  exhibition,  they  will 
go  home  more  ambitious,  more  thought¬ 
ful,  fuller  of  information,  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  not  alone  to  their  own  benefit, 
but  to  that  of  the  world  at  large.  Clay 
work  is  capable  of  making  quite  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  people.  The  artistic 
and  practical  forms  which  may  be  given 
to  clay  make  it  a  material  highly  suit¬ 
able  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  practicability,  it  will  there¬ 
by  render  to  the  manufacturer  of  clay 
work,  a  particular  and  lasting  benefit. 
We  trust  all  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  will  do  what  they  can  to  add  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  this  department  of 


the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  various 
State  officers  have  this  matter  in  charge 
and  all  are  anxious  for  practical  and 
hearty  support  from  manufacturers. 


A  PROSPEROUS  COUNTRY. 

Every  man  feels  better  when  he 
knows  that  the  aggregate  results  of  any 
year  or  series  of  years  show  substantial 
prosperity  on  the  whole.  There  may 
be  individual  instances  of  hard  luck  or 
reverses.  Local  causes  may  eflec.t  har¬ 
vests  in  some  localities,  but  when  the 
aggregate  harvest  has  been  good  the 
people  have  occasion  to  rejoice. 

The  Commissioner  on  Labor  Statistics 
in  New  York,  whose  business  it  is  to 
gather  facts  and  tabulate  them,  has  re¬ 
cently  published  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  investigated  111  trades 
which  give  employment  to  285,000  men. 
Of  these,  eighty-five  show  an  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  output  and  of  wages,  and  the 
total  average  annual  in  irease  of  wages 
is  $23.11  per  man,  while  in  fifty-one  of 
the  trades  the  average  increase  of  wages 
is  $43.96  as  between  the  years  1890  and 

1891.  This  shows  a  healthful  condition 
of  affairs,  but  when  supplemented  by 
the  report  of  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee,  signed  by  every  member,  that 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
the  average  pay  of  wage-earners  had  in¬ 
creased  while  the  average  cost  of  living 
had  decreased,  we  have  reason  to  say 
that  this  is  a  prosperous  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  moanings  of  occasional 
dispeptics  whose  digestion  is  so  out  of 
order  that  everything  sours  on  their 
stomach. 

To  these  statistics  may  be  added  an¬ 
other  class,  indicating  a  prosperity 
never  before  known. 

In  the  three  years,  ending  June  30, 

1892,  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  of 
New  York  had  increased  $86,882,516. 
These  represent  the  savings  of  1,556,113 
people  of  small  means,  and  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  depositors  of  200,000  in  three 
years. 

In  the  West,  the  multiplication  of 
Building  and  Loan  Assocations,  the 
Savings  Banks  of  the  laboring  people, 
show  equal  if  not  even  greater  prosperity, 
though  we  have  not  at  hand  the  exact 
figures  to  show  to  what  extent.  No 
wonder  the  laboring  men  of  Europe  are 
Hocking  to  our  shores.  The  only  won¬ 
der  is,  that  any  American  can  inveigh 
against  such  a  country  and  take  part 
with  the  Anarchists  who  come  from 
abroad. 


STRIKES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 


The  brains  of  Australia  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  strikes  and  their 
remedies.  It  was  Australia  who  gave  us 
our  new  election  system.  She  devised 
and  put  into  use  a  new  system  of  land 
titles  which  will  create  as  great  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  its  way  as  did  the  election  law. 
There  appears  to  be  an  independence  of 
thought,  a  thoroughness  of  action,  and 
a  freedom  from  restraint  in  the  people 
of  Australia,  which  develops  splendid 
results.  Recently  there  was  organized  a 
commission  on  strikes  and  they  have 
issued  their  report,  a  large  volume  of 
about  a  thousand  pages,  which  is  in 
itself  a  veritable  library  of  economics. 
It  treats  the  subject  in  a  manner  so 
thorough,  so  intelligent  that  it  cannot 
but  move  the  \Corld  forward- in  dealing 
with  this  great  problem.  A  strike  in 
1890,  in  New  South  Wales  was  disas¬ 
trous  in  its  results.  It  originated  in  the 
Sheep  Shearing  Union  and  grew  until 
the  coal  miners  of  the  colony  and 
almost  every  other  productive  industry 
was  involved.  The  result  was  a  par¬ 
alyzed  state,  almost  equal  to  a  civil  war 
in  its  effects  upon  trade  and  living. 
This  is  a  condition  in  which  we  are 
likely  to  find  a  parallel  in  our  own 
future  history,  and,  if  we  will,  we  may 
profit  by  observing  the  work  of  this 
Australian  commission. 

“The  federation  of  labor  and  the  coun¬ 
ter-federation  of  employers,”  the  report 
says,  “is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
labor  question  in  the  present  epoch.  A 
few  years  ago  each  union  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization,  though  the  sympa¬ 
thy  between  different  trades  was  strong, 
and  showed  itself  repeatedly  in  the  form 
of  subscriptions  toassistother  trades  when 
their  members  were  on  a  strike  or  were 
locked  out.  But  now  the  union  of  men 
in  trade  has  developed  into  a  union  of 
different  trades  and  practical  sympathy 
has  taken  the  form  of  aiding  the  strike 
by  striking  also.  *  *  *  *  The  effect 

of  this  organization  of  labor  has  already 
been  to  draw  all  employers  together.” 

It  may  be  that  the  federation  of  labor 
and  employes  has  grown  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Australia  than  with  us,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  tendency  of  the 
times  in  our  own  country.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  remedy  the  report  says:  “No 
better  method  of  dispersing  the  mists 
that  surround  a  controversy  of  the  sort 
under  consideration  can  be  found,  than 
a  friendly  conference.  A  very  large  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  difficulty  is 
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often  cleared  up  in  this  way  and  re¬ 
duced  to  such  dimensions  as  admit  of  a 
fairly  satisfactory  settlement.  It  is  this 
experience  which  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
order  to  permit  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  dispute,  is  to  try  the  eflect  of  con¬ 
ciliation. 

“The  terms  conciliation  and  arbitration 
are  often  employed  somewhat  vaguely 
as  though  they  were  interchangeable, 
and  yet  they  really  represent  two  dis¬ 
tinct  things.  The  function  of  any  con¬ 
ciliation  agency  is  to  get  the  parties  in 
the  dispute  to  come  to  a  common  agree¬ 
ment,  voluntarily,  without  any  opinion 
being  pronounced  on  the  merits  or  any 
instruction  given :  The  function  of  ar¬ 
bitration  is  to  distinctly  determine  the 
merits  and  to  give  a  positive  decision  to 
be  abided  by.”  Following  along  this 
line,  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration  is  suggested.  Taking  the  less 
formal  method  of  conciliation  first,  and 
carrying  it  as  far  as  possible  so  that 
wheo  conciliation  fails  in  a  complete 
solution  of  a  problem,  there  is  less  of 
detail  and  less  work  generally  connected 
with  arbitration.  The  work  of  concili¬ 
ation  is  a  simplifying  process.  It 
narrows  the  field  of  dispute  and  brings 
the  parties  together. 

It  is  suggested  by  this  commission, 
that  arbitration  should  be  compulsory 
upon  the  demand  of  one  party.  It  says : 
“No  quarrels  should  be  allowed  to  fester 
if  either  party  were  willing  to  accept  a 
settlement  by  the  State  Tribunal.  In¬ 
dustrial  quarrels  cannot  continue  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  their  growing  to  danger¬ 
ous  dimensions,  and  the  State  has  the 
right  in  the  public  interest,  to  call  upon 
all  who  are  protected  by  the  laws  to  con¬ 
form  to  any  provision  the  laws  may  es¬ 
tablish  for  settling  quarrels  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace.”  In  regard  to  the 
matter  of  compulsion  as  to  the  award 
by  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  this  report 
says  that  compulsion  is  not  necessary  in 
the  law,  that  there  is  practically  no 
way  of  enforcement  of  such  a  decision. 
But  that  experience  has  shown  that  re¬ 
spect  for  public  opinion  has  always  been 
sufficient.  “They  can  agree  to  a  bond 
before  going  to  arbitration  that  would 
give  the  right  to  sue  a  defaulter.” 

We  have  undertaken  to  give  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  the  work  of  this  notable 
commission.  The  idea  is  conciliation 
which,  in  itself  brings  about  in  the 
proper  spirit  a  knowledge  of  trouble¬ 
some  differences.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  general  tendency 


of  the  times  is  towards  arbitration  as  a 
remedy  for  strikes.  The  labor  question 
and  the  capital  question  is  one  clearly 
requiring  the  best  light  and  the  best  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  best  men. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS. 

In  time  peoples’  eyes  will  be  opened 
on  the  asphalt  question.  An  imitation 
has  been  fostered  upon  our  people  for 
many  years.  The  history  of  the  imita¬ 
tion  is  bad.  Despite  this  record  of 
failure,  it  still  receives  support  through 
an  apathetic  public  on  one  hand,  and 
agressive  business  methods  on  the 
other.  It  has  been  said  by  one  who 
knows,  that  the  expense  of  caring  for 
asphalt  pavements  by  the  companies 
which  put  them  down,  has  been  some¬ 
thing  frightful,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
successes  in  securing  new  contracts 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  certainty  of 
embarrassment;  however, they  are  push¬ 
ing*  aggressive,  and  are  successful  under 
a  low  order  of  municipal  service.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  brick  pave¬ 
ment  is  altogether  the  most  satistactory 
street  covering  which  may  be  used  in 
this  country  at  this  time.  There  are  no 
objections  to  brick  pavement  that  are 
corrected  by  the  use  of  asphalt,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  enduring  quality  of  this 
material,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
repaired  and  renewed,  it  is  certain  to 
accrue  to  its  general  introduction  in 
this  country.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  cost  of  asphalt  paving  material  will 
be  counted.  When  a  high  grade  of 
municipial  organization  will  investigate 
and  use  the  best  paving  material  which 
is  at  hand.  It  is  then  that  brick  pave¬ 
ment  will  be  fully  recognized  through¬ 
out  this  broad  land.  It  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  material  possessed  of  in¬ 
herent  virtues.  The  cause  of  brick 
paving  has  been  injured  to  some  extent 
by  bad  laying  and  poor  foundations, 
through  an  effort  to  cheapen  it.  It  must 
be  known  that  if  people  were  wanting  a 
particularly  cheap  pavement,  they  would 
not  put  down  asphalt.  No  one  should 
be  so  narrow,  so  anxious  for  business  as 
to  suggest  cheap  foundations  or  any¬ 
thing  _cheap  which  is  not  servicable, 
connected  with  the  street  covering. 
Cheapness  in  itself  is  not  objectionable. 
Lack  of  servicable  qualities  is  objection¬ 
able. 

The  memory  of  man  goes  not  back  to 
the  time  when  brick  pavements  were 
not  in  use  in  Holland.  However,  the 
Dutch  pavements  while  they  are  lasting 


and  altogether  satisfactory  in  many 
ways,  are  laid  on  a  sand  foundation, 
hence,  are  not  so  even  as  those  which 
are  placed  upon  a  more  permanent  bed. 
In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Old  World 
one  finds  brick  pavements  laid  on  con¬ 
crete  and  filled  in  with  cement.  It  is  in 
that  form  that  the  brick  pavement  ap¬ 
pears  at  its  best.  While  it  may  be 
necessary  in  some  sections  to  lay  brick 
on  sand  foundations,  it  should  be  un 
derstood  by  all  that  such  a  pavement 
will  not  be  the  best  nor  that  it  will  be 
exactly  even  or  uniform.  With  such  an 
understanding  before  the  pavement  is 
laid,  there  need  be  no  disappointment 
in  the  end,  no  false  hopes  built  up,  and 
hence  nothing  will  happen  which  will 
discredit  the  full  value  of  brick  as  a 
paving  material.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  to  just  what  manner  of  laying 
brick  will  bring  about  the  best  results, 
then  if  those  interested  determine  upon 
other  methods,  they  ai'e  not  in  a  position 
to  criticize.  A  bold  course  of  this  kind 
is  sure  to  win. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


It  is  sometimes  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  an  architect  or  superintendent  to 
determine  the  exact  line  of  distinction 
between  a  hard  brick  and  a  soft  brick. 
An  architect  criticizes  brick  that  are 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  brick  layer 
may  be,  feels  aggrieved.  The  brick  may 
be  pretty  close  to  the  line,  but  he  is 
disposed  to  think  that  it  should  be’ 
worked  in.  The  architect  sees  it  the 
other  way,  and  there  is  a  basis  for  a 
slight  disagreement.  A  delicate  position 
for  the  architect  and  an  annoying  one 
for  the  brick  layer.  There  is  a  place 
where  one  may  say  that  the  brick  is  not 
soft  or  that  it  is  not  hard.  One  is  in¬ 
clined  to  see  these  things  according  to 
his  own  interest.  It  is  only  by 
properly  adjusted  machinery  for  testing 
the  strength  of  brick,  that  a  matter  of 
this  kind  can  be  fully  and  accurately 
determined. 


Labor  Day  was  very  generally  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the  5tli 
inst.  by  parades,  music  and  speeches  by 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  country. 
Everywhere,  the  display  was  not  only 
highly  creditable  to  the  organizations, 
but  highly  gratifying  to  every  citizen 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
that  portion  of  the  toiling  millions,  who 
have  thus  combined  for  their  protection 
and  improvement.  They  were  all  well 
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dressed,  and  looked  as  if  well  fed,  pre¬ 
senting  an  appearance  of  prosperity  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  country.  Though 
they  represent  only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
the  wage  earners  and  working  men  of 
the  country,  they  have  the  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  good  men  in  every  effort  to 
better  their  conditions  which  is  not  at 
the  expense  of  brother  laboring  men, 
who  have  an  equal  right  to  the  good 
places  and  good  wages,  which  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  country  makes  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  inviting  that  the  millions  from 
Foreign  lands  are  flocking  here  to  en¬ 
joy.  _ 

The  presidential  campaign  is  on  now, 
and  as  the  days  grow  cooler  politics  grow 
hotter.  Let  it  wax  hot  but  let  every 
man  keep  cool.  Your  neigliboi  ovei 
the  way  may  seem  stubbornly  joined  to 
his  party.  Now  the  only  way  to  keep 
cool  towards  him  is  to  stretch  your 
mantle  of  charity  sufficiently  to  allow 
that  he  has  just  as  much  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  you  have 
and  seeks  to  perpetuate  it  as  earnestly 
as  you  do,  though  he  may  differ  with 
you.  You  may  tell  him  why  you  think 
your  policy  is  the  better,  but  you  must 
receive  good-naturedly  his  reasons  for 
not  agreeing  with  you.  Be  sure  of  one 
thing — this  country  is  not  going  to  the 
bow-wows,  no  matter  who  is  president. 
Keep  sweet. 

British  vessels  passing  through  our 
“Soo”  Canal  pay  toll  now,  just  as  the 
Canadian  government  has  been  tolling 
our  ships  going  through  their  “ W elland 
canal.  It  is  very  well  when  you  are 
about  to  do  a  mean  thing  to  look 
around  and  see  if  the  other  fellow  can 
not  go  and  do  likewise.  When  Canada 
becomes  one  of  the  United  States  there 
will  be  an  end  to  this  sort  of  business. 


It  is  not  probable  that  any  quarantine 
or  other  sanitary  precautions  can  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  the  coming  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  both  to  our  shores  and  our 
towns  and  rural  districts,  but  personal 
and  domestic  and  municipal  cleanliness 
can  materially  effect  its  ravages,  but 
more  than  everything  else  cheerfulness 
and  a  straight  forward  attention  to 
business,  with  a  proper  regard  to  whole¬ 
some  food  will  ward  it  oft.  Least  of  all 
let  there  be  what  is  called  “dieting.” 
Eat  as  usual  unless  you  usually  eat  un¬ 
wholesome  food,  and  work  as  usual  un¬ 
less  you  usually  work  too  hard.  But 
working  too  little  and  dodging  around 


to  evade  the  cholera  is  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  over-work,  as  starving  is 
more  dangerous  than  over-eating. 


On  page  230,  under  the  caption  “Brick 
Bonds,”  we  give  some  illustrations  of 
English  and  Flemish  bonds  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  brick  work,  and  commend 
a  study  of  the  diagrams  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  to  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
good  building.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  all  our  mechanics,  to 
draw  from  the  wider  fields  of  experience, 
information  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
structures.  And  in  connection  with 
methods  not  common  to  us,  we  think 
some  benefit  may  be  derived.  It  may 
not  be  so  much  in  the  actual  practical 
use  of  these  identical  bonds,  but  in 
modifications  and  added  knowledge  and 
thoughtfulness  which  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  work  may  bring  about  in 
connection  with  brick  building. 


The  great  strikes  of  the  summer  are 
“off.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascer¬ 
tain  who  has  been  benefitted  by  them, 
and  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  much  property 
destroyed,  and  a  vast  sum  in  wages  lost, 
but  who  gained  anything  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  and  strife  is  the  question.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they,  or  some  strikes  just  like  them, 
will  recur  whenever  the  walking  dele¬ 
gate  thinks  it  necessary  to  show  his  im¬ 
portance  that  way.  In  the  remote  future 
strikes  will  go  out  of  fashion,  because 
they  are  unprofitable  to  all  concerned- 


WHERE  TO  LOCATE  NEW  FACTORIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  150  page  Pamphlet 
recently  published  by  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  should  be  read  by  every  Mech¬ 
anic,  Capitalist  and  Manufacturer.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  manufacturing 
advantages  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Rail¬ 
roads  and  indicates  the  character  and 
amount  of  substantial  aid  each  city  or 
town  is  willing  to  contribute.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  conclusive  proof  that  the  South 
possesses  advantages  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  of  factory  working 
wool,  cotton,  wood  or  clay.  For  a  free 
copy  of  this  illustrated  pamphlet 
address  Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Man¬ 
chester,  Iowa. 


I.  M.  Depew’s  exact  post-office  address 
is  desired. 

A  Tile  factory  will  be  built  at  Grundy 
Center,  la. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  established  at 
Glouster,  Ohio. 

Little  &  Gardner  are  making  brick  at 
West  Pembroke,  Me. 

Robt.  Henderson  will  engage  in  the 
brick  business  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  has  begun  the  good 
work  of  paving  her  streets  with  brick. 

The  Black  Granite  Brick  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated. 

The  Yale  Brick  Company,  Berlin, 
Conn.,  are  putting,  in  a  Boyd  dry  press. 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg  Co.  appear 
with  a  new  and  catchy  Ad.  on  page  220. 

A  gold  brick  worth  $230,000  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  by  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Win.  Haas,  Brazil,  Ind.,  is  thinking  of 
putting  up  a  brick  manufactory  near 
that  city. 

The  Bowen  Brick  and  Tile  Co’s  works 
at  Bowen,  Ill.,  were  burned  Aug.  29. 
Uninsured. 

The  Akron  Heating  &  Ventilating 
Co.  has  removed  its  factory  from  Akron 
to  Barberton  Ohio. 

There  svas  a  $2,500  fire  at  the  brick 
works  of  E.  S.  Hacker  &  Sons,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  H.,  Aug.  18th. 

Alex  Reynolds,  Reynoldville,  Pa., 
will  erect  a  laige  paving  brick  plant  on 
his  property  at  Red  Bank. 

The  Rankin  &  Wolfe  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  capital  $100,000. 

The  fire  fiend  visited  the  brick  works 
of  Dr.  Beshoar,  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  Aug. 
16tli,  causing  a  $1,500  loss. 

The  Industrial  Land  Development 
Company  will  establish  large  brick 
works  near  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

A.  N.  Forsyth  has  removed  from 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  to  Gas  City,  Ind.,  where 
he  wfill  establish  a  brick  factory. 

Adams  Bros.  &  Payne  Brick  Works  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  burned  Aug.  20th 
Loss  $20,000.  Insurance  $10,000. 

E.  L.  Faber,  Glenwood,  Va.,  is  organi¬ 
zing  a  company  to  establish  a  $50, 000 
paving  brick  plant  in  that  vicinity. 

The  brick  works  of  Malone  &  Gorham 
Toledo,  O.,  were  partially  burned  Aug. 
19.  Loss,  $2,500.  Little  insurance. 

C.  B.  Oldfield,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  think¬ 
ing  of  erecting  a  brick  dryer  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  papers  treating  on 
the  subject. 

The  Law  Steel  Hod,  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  little  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Law 
Mfg  Co.,  611  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  O., 


which  contains  illustrations  and|, des¬ 
criptions  of  the  various  sizes  and  styles 
of  that  homely  but  useful  implement. 
Their  steel  hod,  they  claim  is  lighter, 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  any 
other.  Write  them  for  a  copy  if  you 
want  to  know  anything  about  hods. 

The  brick  works  at  Laytons,  Pa., 
owned  by  W.  A.  Stanton  and  William 
Steward  were  burned  September  2nd. 
Will  be  rebuilt. 

A.ugust  Peters,  an  employe  at  A.  B. 
Paines  brick  yard,  near  Saginaw,  Mich¬ 
igan,  was  buried  by  a  cave-in  at  the 
clay  bank  and  killed  September  9. 

The  dry  house,  kiln  sheds  and  engine 
house  at  the  yards  of  James  Bond,  2,500 
South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were 
burned  Sept.  2.  Loss  $20,000.  Well  in¬ 
sured. 

The  Gratiot  Brick  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  by  J. 

C.  Johnson,  Daniel  McAllister,  L.  S. 
Holden  and  others,  capital  stock, 
$40,000. 

The  boiler  at  the  Island  Siding  Brick 
Works,  near  Brown’s  Station,  Ohio,  ex¬ 
ploded  Aug.  19th,  demolishing  the  en¬ 
gine-house  and  scalding  the  engineer  in 
a  frightful  manner. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co..  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  present  a  very  attractive 
ad.  on  page  291.  There  is  much  food 
for  reflection  in  their  advocacy  of  non- 
breakable  machinery. 

Aug.  19th  there  was  a  $2,500  Are  at 
the  brick  works  at  Pullman,  Ill.  It 
started  in  the  dry  shed.  They  use  oil, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  testimonial  of  Fobias  Bros.  &  Co. 
on  page  286  of  the  “Monarch”  soft  clay 
brick  machine  is  brief  but  pointed,  and 
goes  to  prove  the  claims  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  which  are  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive. 

D.  G.  Rhoads  &  Co.,  Room  8,  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  want  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  question  of  Artificial 
Drying.  They  contemplate  erecting  a 
steam  dryer  at  their  paving  brick  fac¬ 
tory  near  that  city. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Fire  Brick  Co.  for  a  copy  of  their 
new  pocket  catalogue,  which  enumerates 
and  illustrates  the  various  forms  of  fire 
brick  and  tiles,  etc.,  which  they  manu¬ 
facture.  Any  of  our  readers  wanting 
anything  in  that  line  can  obtain  a  copy 
by  writing  them. 

S.  A.  Weltmerof  Akinsville,  Mo.,  writes 
that  there  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  clay  in  that  vicinity  for 
making  fine  brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.  A 
company  owning  a  tract  of  65  acres  or 
more  are  now  erecting  a  brick  plant 
and  hope  soon  to  be  making  press  brick 
and  paver.. 

W.  W.  Sherwin,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Room  310,  Builders’  and  Traders’  Ex¬ 
change,  writes  that  there  is  a  splended 
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opening  there  for  the  establishment  of  a 
large  paving  brick  plant.  He  will 
gladly  give  full  particulars  to  any  one 
looking  for  that  character  of  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  South  Zanesville  Clay  Novelty 
Works.,  Zanesville,  O.,  burned  down 
Aug.  23d.,  with  a  loss  of  $5,000  ;  insu¬ 
rance,  $2,000.  The  fire  originated  from 
a  tar  roof  over  ashed  around  a  kiln  that 
was  being  fired. 

r  Burke  and  Mead  of  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y.,  are  developing  a  very  fine  bed  of 
clay  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandaigua. 
They  make  press  brick  by  the  dry 
press  process  and  are  using  a  four  mold 
Simpson  machine. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  have  some  new 
machinery  which  they  illustrate  on 
pages  288  and  289.  They  also  have  out 
some  new  circulars  which  they  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  will  drop  them  a  postal  card. 

The  National  Brick  and  Quarry  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  write  that  they  have  their 
new  plant  well  underway;  will  make 
100,000  plain  and  ornamental  brick  a 
day,  using  the  Triumph  dry  press 
machine  and  Eudaly  kilns. 

The  Hosford  Fire  Brick  Company, 
to  carry  on  business  near  Great  Falls,  in 
Cascade  county,  Mont.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  William  Hosford,  Frank  W. 
Rossberg  and  D.  J.  Tallant,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $500,000  in  $10  shares. 

“Manager,”  the  author  of  the  series  of 
papers  on  Enameling  Brick  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Clay-Worker,  writes 
that  the  first  kiln  of  enameled  bricks 
made  in  the  States  from  the  receipts  and 
materials  furnished  by  him  was  opened 
recently  and  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  manufacturers  have  ordered  material 
sufficient  to  make  400,000  brick. 

A  somewhat  novel  proposition  is 
made  by  “A.  N.  Oldpair,”  in  an  Ad.  in 
the  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  Column. 
From  the  description  of  the  land  and 
its  surroundings  furnished  us  it  would 
seem  that  a  rare  opportunity  is  open  to 
anyone  desiring  to  establish  a  pleasant 
home  and  a  small  brick  plant  in  the 
Sunny  South. 

On  page  219  we  introduce  to  our 
readers  a  new  claimant  for  trade  favors, 
—The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  They  are  not  new  in  the 
drying  business  though,  but  have  given 
it  many  years  of  study;  have  had  a 
wide  experience  and  are  now  prepared 
to  erect  and  operate  dryers  of  any  de¬ 
sired  capacity. 

The  Fuller  Brick  &  Slate  Company  of 
Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa.,  has  been  very 
successful  in  working  pulverized  slate 
into  brick  on  the  Simpson  Brick  Press. 
They  are  now  putting  on  another  four 
mold  Simpson  to  increase  their  capac¬ 
ity.  Mr.  J.  C.  Fuller  is  the  leading 
spirit  in  this  enterprise  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  brick¬ 
making  line  in  Pennsylvania. 
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E.  M.  Pike  has  acquired  the  sole 
ownership  of  the  patents  granted  the 
New  Discovery  brick  and  tile  kiln,  and 
hereafter  will  have  entire  control  of  the 
business  heretofore  conducted  by  Pike 
&  Castle,  Chenoa,  Ill.  The  New  Discov- 
e^_y>  a  cut  of  which  is  shown  on  page 
258,  has  proven  very  successful.  Friend 
Pike  writes  that  trade  has  been  good 
throughout  the  year  and  improving 
steadily  as  the  new  departnre  becomes 
better  known  to  the  craft.  The  follow¬ 
ing  firms  are  now  erecting  kilns  under 
his  direction  :  Mill  Hall  Brick  Works, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa;  Reed &Ettla,  Clearfield, 
Pa.;  S.  W.  Arbloster,  New  Bethlehem’ 
Pa.,  Peter  Wagner,  Cabery,  Ill.;  Warner 
&  Davidson,  Clinton,  Ill.,  and  St.  Joe 
Paving  brick  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Platt  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  is  now 
operating  an  extensive  brick  works  in 
connection  with  his  coal  mine  at  Van 
Meter,  Iowa.  The  fire  clay  that  is  mined 
with  the  coal  is  now  being  worked  up 
into  brick  instead  of  being  thrown  over 
the  dump  and  wasted  as  before.  The 
beauty  of  the  dry  press  process  can  be 
realized  when  it  is  considered  that  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  the  clay  is  depos¬ 
ited  at  the  mouth  of  the  coal  pit,  it  is 
in  the  kiln  in  the  form  of  brick.  Mr. 
Platt  is  using  the  Simpson  Brick  Press 
and  writes  very  enthusiastically  of  the 
machine. 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for 
their  chain  elevating  and  conveying 
machinery,  as  well  as  their  detachable 
and  special  chains,  The  Jeffrey  M’f’g. 
Company  have  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  a  stock  of  chains,  sprocket 
wheels,  boots,  and  other  specialities  in 
the  East,  and  have  therefore  arranged 
for  office  and  wa reroom  at  163  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York  City,  which  is  located 
between  Cortlandt  and  Liberty  Streets. 
They  will  occupy  their  new  quarters 
September  first,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
have  their  old  friends,  as  well  as  all 
users  of  machinery  in  their  line,  call 
upon  them  at  the  above  address.  The 
works  of  the  Jeffrey  M’f’g.  Company  are 
located  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  consist 
of  a  plant  of  over  five  acres  most  of 
which  is  covered  by  substantial  build¬ 
ings  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  machinery.  They  have  now  in 
course  of  erection  a  three  story  brick 
shop,  50  x  140,  and  an  additional  ware¬ 
house,  40  x  170.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  plants  in  the  West  for  special 
machinery  of  their  manufacture  and 
an  establishment  of  which  the  city  of 
Columbus  is  proud.  Catalogues  of  their 
machinery  can  be  had  on  application. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  diy 

clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation.” 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherryred, 
equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country.  . 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  no  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  w ormas  to 
mar  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  brick.  1  —  r 

We  also  have  a  Patent  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clay  loose  and  flaky ,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homogeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 

without  breaking.  .  ,  TT  j 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  m  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con¬ 
tinuously.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  tor  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif : 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  tor 
carvine  numoses  that  we  ever  used.  A  ours  truly, 


We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
without  material  damage. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay— the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmakers  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FT  E 


L  A  Y  -  W  ORKER. 


I'hc  Columbian 
P'civi  you  placed  in  the 
Swage-  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
rHyndma  i  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent. 
Silica).  We  have  used  a  great 
number  of  presses,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  the  only  one  that  will  handle 
these  brick  carefully  and  exert  the 
necessary  amount  of  pressure.  We 
now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works , 
Hyndman,  Pa. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 

Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  dr5  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg ,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan ,  Ohio. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
with  your  Columbian 
Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

W ni.  McReynolds  Cf  Son, 
Cleveland,  O. 


yi?e 

Columbia!?, 

-mr 

The  only  Power  fye-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces ;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


<?.  U /.  I^ay/T)OQd  9  0 ., 

DMYT0N,  O., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


(51ay~Working  Implements. 

The  Iiaitgest  Ltine  of  X^epnesses  in  the  Wonld. 


I  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re-Press 
7 could  be  constructed  to  handle1 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Press 
is  doing  its  work  nicely.  I 
will  certainly  use  three  or  four 
more,  for  which  I  will  send  you 
an  order  Monday  to  be  filled  at 
once.  You  can  see  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  press. 

J.  J.  Hoblitzell, 

Keystone  Junction,  Pa. 


Columbian 

Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 

Corning  Brick  Works, 

Corning,  N.  Y.  // 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
Win  our  works,  re-pressing  1 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni-  1 
form  thickness.  We 
l  press  brick  when  they 
I  are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
[  unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection  j 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 
Indianapolis, 

Ind. 


Your 

r  Power  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
'  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  | 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Brick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  pur 
rVitrified  paving  brickT 
were  pressed  011  your 1 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland ,  _ 

IV.  Va. 
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'I'  II  E:  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  E>  R. . 


Gc.  JL.  R. 
NATIONAL  ENCAMPMENT 

- at - 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

For  the  Above  Occasion  the 

.  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R. 

Will  Make  a  Very  Low  Rate  From  All 
Points  on  Their  Line,  Giving  Choice  of 
Route  From  Cincinnati  via  Either 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 

- OR - 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Ticket8  Will  be  Sold  Good 
Going 

SEPTEMBER  1311)  to  20ti| 

And  Good  to  Return  Until 

^OCTOBER  10= 

Make  Your  Arrangements  at  Once  to  go  via 

— C.  H.  &  D.— 


Haivest  Excursions 


-VIA- 


TtTfi  FOUR  ROUTE 

To  all  Principal  Points  in  the 

West,  Northwest, 
South  and  Southwest, 

September  27th, 

October  25th, 

AT 

HALF  RATES. 

Tickets  good  returning  20  days 
from  date  of  sale. 


JUDICIOUS  ADVERTISING 

Has  created  many  a  new  business, 

Has  enlarged  many  an  old  business, 
Has  revived  many  a  dull  business, 

Has  preserved  many  a  large  business, 
And  secures  success  in  any  business. — 
From  Nat  ional  Harness  Revieiv,  C hicago. 


The  Annual  Opportunity  for  visititing  at  small 
expense  the  great 

Farming,  Stock,  Lumber, 


AND 


Further  Particulars  Regarding  Throuoh  Gars, 
Etc.,  Given  by 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Agent,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


MINING  REGIONS. 


STOP  OVERS 

Allowed  In  territory  to  which 
Excursion  Tickets  are  sold. 


For  rates  and  full  information,  call  on  agents 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P., 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Or  address 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  G.  P.  A., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


ONE  HUNDRED  and  twenty  acres  of  red  shale 
clay,  twenty  odd  feet  thick.  Rolling  land. 
Half  way  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
Deleware  &  Raritan  Canal,  and  half  mile  from 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  This  clay  has  been  found 
well  adapted  for  dry  process  brick.  The  owner  is 
desirous  to  exchange  the  land  for  stock  in  a  prop¬ 
erly  capitalized  company  to  make  front  or  paving 
brick.  Address,  P.  0.  Box  2948, 

9  3.  p.  New  York  City. 

WANTED.— By  an  expert  set  er  and  burner  of 
upwards  of  36  years  experience,  a  situation 
in  either  red  or  fire  brick  yard.  Understands 
horizontal,  up  or  down  draft  or  open  top  kilns. 
Good  reference  as  to  ability. 

A.  Hard  Brick, 

9.  i.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FIRE  BRICK 


- FOR - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Soutkem  Fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


THIS  THIKSKN  ARNOLD  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  IND  URVIR. 

Takin-  into  consideration  all  the  advantages  of  this  kiln  over  all  others,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  the  best  arranged,  the 
most  durable,  the  simplest,  uses  the  least  fuel,  and  gives  the  most  perfect  results  in  any  clay,  especially  in  the  production  of  common 
building  and  vitrified  paving  brick.  Only  very  limited  shed  room  is  required  when  the  semi-dry  clay  process  is  used.  Soft  mud 
brick  of  course,  must  be  dried  until  they  become  hard  enough  to  sustain  their  weight  when  set  in  the  kiln.  _ 

This  kiln  works  continuously.  In  other  words,  when  once  in  operation,  it  burns  a  given  number  of  thousands  every  day  m  the 
vear-  and  when  properly  operated,  there  will  be  no  loss  whatever  in  burning.  It  can  be  easily  arranged  for  work  summer  or 
winter  without  additional  expense  for  manufacturing  and  burniug.  The  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick  is  successfully  used 
for  water  smoking  the  brick  ahead  of  the  fire,  without  extra  expense  for  labor  or  fuel  they  are  dried  at  the  same  place  where  burnt, 

^To^urn'bricl^ successfully  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  control  of  the  draft  and  perfect  com  bustion  of  the  fuel.  Our  kiln  not  only 
possesses  these  advantages,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smoke  consumer,  and  the  heat  can  be  directed,  at  will,  to  any  desired  point.  For 
vitrified  paving  brick  our  kiln  has  no  equal,  because  no  heat  can  escape,  and  it  can  be  kept  in  the  brick  as  long  as  necessary.  This 
kiln  will  last  a  lifetime,  with  very  little  expenditure  for  repairs.  We  now  have  a  kiln  of  thirty-thousand  daily  capacity,  in  operation, 
and  hereby  cordially  invite  examination. 

nFSCRIPTrON' _ The  kiln  consists  of  an  endless  tunnel,  which  is  lined  with  fire  bricks  on  the  inside  to  make  it  substantial,  and 

divided  in  a  series  of  compartments  (18  preferred^  by  use  of  shutters  and  movable  partitions  which  connect  and  disconnect  in  any 
compStment  at  any  time  desired.  Each  compartment  has  a  draft  channel  m  its  door,  extending  transyersely  accross  the  compart- 
m^t  and  further  to  the  smoke  chamber,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  damper  to  open  and  close  it.  In  the  compartments  these 
channels  are  provided  with  two  plates,  shorter  than  the  entire  width  of  the  compartment  to  slide  over  the  top  of  each  by  which 
me^ns  the  draft  is  regulated  from  one  side  to  the  other  or  to  the  center  of  kiln  if  desired.  The  firing  is  done  from  top  of  the  kiln, 
throuHi  holes  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  only  one  compartment  at  one  time.  The  draft  channel  is  open  five  or  six  compart¬ 
ments  ahead  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  entire  heat  in  the  bricks,  allowing  none  to  escape.  A  shutter  is  drawn  across  the 
compartment  in  which  the  draft  is  open,  thus  making  the  burning  compartments  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  kiln.  Ahead  of 

shutter  the  drvine  is  done  with  the  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick,  and  the  heat  which  is  utilized  from  the  sand  filling 
‘ve^ the  bum  L  SSfa  tmeSte,"  “means  of  Channels  or  pipes  imbeddfd  in  the  filling  and  extending  the  entire  circuit  of  the  kiln 
being  connected  with  each  compartment.  The  channels  are  provided  with  dampers,  and  so  regulated  as  to  connect  or  disconnect 

them  with  anv  compartments,  thus  operating  continuously  with  the  fire. 

The  drying  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  burning,  and  as  many  compartments  are  used  as  will  consume  all  the  heat. 
Then  the  draft  is  opened  in  the  last  compartment  and  another  shutter  drawn  across,  making  the  desired  compartments  independent 

°f  1  A°head  of  the  compartments  drying,  the  setting  continues,  and  behind  the  burning,  the  bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any  kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built  of  any  daily  capacity  desired. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  address, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  CO.,  510  New  York  Life  Building, 

(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.)  or  4:25  Range  Building,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


The  Clay  -  w  orker. 
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Perfect  l  Satisfaction. 


0 


V\Z.  H.  CARTER, 

Manufacturer  and  Dea’er  in 

First-Class  Brick. 

Bhick  Yard  West  of  City.  d  p  ?  U  to  If,  ,  Aug.  28th,  1892. 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

The  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham^s  Automatic 
Cutting  Table,  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  is  giving  me  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Have  no  trouble  to  make  50,000  brick  per  day  with  same. 

Yours  truly, 


This  Table  will  automatically  cut  and  separate  both  ways,  the  brick 
made  by  the  BIG  WONDER  illustrated  on  page  305. 


The  Wallace  JVIfg.  Co., 


QjQQir?<£l?a/Ty5  ^utomatie  Briel^  Sable. 


See  ad.  on  page  305. 


FRAflKFOkT,  ijvlD. 
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'X'j-lEi  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  E)  R 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED.— An  experienced  Manager  for  Tile 
and  Pottery  Works.  With  or  without 
capital.  Must  he  well  recommended. 

F.  A.  DAvis,  Sec’y  Board  of  Trade, 
g  Faribault,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE— A  good  soft  clay  Brick  Machine,  as 
good  as  new.  This  a  is  rare  chance  to  get  a 
first-class  machine  cheap.  For  full  particulars 
Address,  R.  E.  Tired,  Care  Clay-W  orker. 

5.  tf.  d’. 


#1  AAA  Given  away  to  anyone  who  will  build 
iP  1 U  U  U  and  operate  a  brick  plant  in  our  vicin¬ 
ity  and  employ  20  or  more  men.  Plenty  of  clay 
and  shale.  Address,  Box  50 

9.  1.  c.  m.  New  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.— 92  good  second-hand,  all  iron  brick 
dry  cars,  about  as  good  as  new.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  For  prices  and  further  particulars 
Address,  Jones  &  Clemens, 

2.  c.  Anderson,  Ind, 


FOR  SALE.— Whole  or  half  interest  in  a  brick¬ 
yard,  with  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Machinery  all  new.  10  acres  of  fine  clay.  Orders 
ahead.  Jno.  F.  MCGurie, 

g  !  c  Clinton,  la. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse- power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

5.  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— a  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

2.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay- Worker 


FOR  SALE.— One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
g.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  in  good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.— Three  (3)  Ravi - 

Power  Represses,  in  good  condition.  Address 
or  apply  to  Tennessee  Paving  Brick  Co., 

8.  3.  d.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


S 


ECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


(horse 


1  Buckeye  (steam  power) 
1  “  (horse  “  ) 

Write  for  particulars. 
i.  tf.  d. 


H.  J,  Votaw, 
Decatur,  Ill- 
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....  SEND  FOR  CATALOGVE  .... 


r0Rr' 

PVL50METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NEW  YQRK? 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891 1 

KSPr.CIALLV  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PIT'S. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

SuitatileTutiulai  &  Firebox  BOILERS 

fi®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CfiflHDLERX  TflYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  H|d. 


Gives  the  best  oil  fire.  200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MEG.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


plt^E  CLiAY  ^OOpI^G  TIIiE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UNDER  SIDE. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2 %. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  6- 19-in.  partitions. 
These  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Fifty  thousand  brick 
pallets.  Good  as  new.  Size  five  inches  high, 
ten  inches  wide  and  thirty-three  inches  long, 
covered  with  slats  one-half  inch  apart.  Will  sell 
all  or  part. 

Vitrified  Paving  &  Press  Brick  Co., 

6.  tf.  d.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


THE  ONLY  PUMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 

Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud, 

Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking  the  Pump. 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  hut 
rocks. 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 

CAPACITY  s 

3500  to  5*>o° 

GRIiliOMS  m 

W  PER  HOUR. 


Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162  Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 


The  c  l,  a  y= w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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EXCURSION  RATES 
VIA 

VANDAU  V  EINE. 

The  Vandalia  Line  will  sell  round  trip  excursion 
tickets  at  rates  named  below  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  1892,  for  the  following  occa¬ 
sions  : 

ST.  I. OVIS  EXPOSITION  AND 
FAIR. 


During  the  Exposition,  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  8th  to  October  20th,  inclusive, 
round  trip  tickets  for  one  and  one-third  fares. 
During  the  Fair  tickets  will  be  sold,  October  1st  to 
8th,  inclusive,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 


HARVEST  EXCURSIONS  TO 
THEWEST,  NORTH  ANI)  SOUTH. 

— On  August  30th,  September  27th  and  October  25th, 
1892,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  fare 
to  nearly  all  points  West,  North  and  South.  Re¬ 
turn  limit,  20  days. 


For  detailed  information  address  nearest  ticket 
agent  Vandalia  Line  or  the  undersigned. 

These  excursions  are  open  to  the 
public  generally.  Don’t  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extremely  low 
rates  as  above. 

W.  F.  BRUNNER, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


If  yon  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 
BUFF,  MOTTLED,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  write  to  the  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


mention  the  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

mention  the  Clay  Worker 


FOR  SALE.— Complete  machinery  for  making 
dry  press  brick,  consisting  of  brick  press, 
crusher,  elevators  and  screen  and  wire,  with  com¬ 
plete  shafting,  pulleys  and  belting.  Will  sell 
cheap  for  cash,  or  trade  for  stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chinery.  Address,  H.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

9.  1.  d. 


A  RARE  EXCHANGE  IN  SOUTH  FLORIDA.— 
A  river  front  orange  grove  and  clayfield, 
worth  $12,000,  to  exchange  for  825.00  per  month  as 
long  as  an  old  couple  live.  Rich  land  and  good 
surroundings.  Brick  worth  816.00  a  thousand.  For 
full  particulars  address,  A.  N.  Old  Pair. 

9.  1.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.— All  necessary  irons  and  castings  for 
a  Eudaly  kiln  and  40  furnace  doors.  Also  112 
Sharer  iron  dryer  cars,  3.000  brick  pallets,  two 
2-flued  steel  boilers,  22  feet  long,  42-inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  one  40  foot  iron  stack.  All  in  first-class 
condition.  Address,  Park  Fire  Clay  Co., 

9.  1.  175.  Park  Quarries,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. — Steam  brick  yard  75  miles  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  only  yard 
in  town.  Town  growing  fast.  Has  5,000  popula¬ 
tion  now.  Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  Address, 

Sam  Rosebery, 

9.  1.  c.  Slatington,  Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— In  a  moulded 
and  face  brickyard.  Man  wanted  who  is 
used  to  macihnery  and  handling  different  colored 
clays.  Address,  stating  experience,  giving  full 
pajticulars,  “Harrison,”  this  office. 

9.  1.  d. 


FOR  SALE.— 37 shares  stock  in  the  Canton  &  Mai" 
vern  Fire  Brick  Paving  Co.  A  great  bargain. 
Write  for  particulars.  Ed.  A.  Wikidal. 

9.  2.  p.  Canton,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  —  One  Chambers  stiff  clay  brick 
machine,  capacity  25  to  30  thousand  per 
day.  In  good  running  order.  Sold  for  lack  of 
room.  Flood  Bros.,  Cor.  18th.  and  York  Sts. 

9.  2.  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Florida— for  lease,  rent  or  sale.— 40 

acres  of  Clay  Land.  Yard  been  worked.  Good 
brick  made  from  clay.  Opportunity  for  one 
understanding  brickmakiug.  City  of  10,000.  Brick 
blocks  building.  *No  other  kiln  within  300  miles. 
City  talking  of  paving  with  brick.  Write, 

Wm.  A.  Morrison, 

9.  10.  te.  Tampa,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— Vertical  boiler,  engine, 
screw  sewer  pipe  press,  ten  dies,  2  to  10  inches 
pug  mill,  shafting,  clay  elevators,  pipe  staff,  cut  off. 

Belling  &  Co., 

9.  150.  1.  Box  150,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


WANTED.— A  good  steady  man  as  superintend¬ 
ent  and  manager  of  a  30,000  capacity  brick 
works  in  a  city  in  Illinois  where  contracts  have 
just  been  let  for  several  miles  of  paving.  Product 
of  this  factory  can  readily  be  disposed  of  if  brick 
are  near  standard.  The  company  would  dispose  of 
same  stock  at  par  to  right  man  and  pay  good 
salary  for  his  services.  Party  must  understand 
burning,  mixing  of  clays  and  managing  men. 
Send  all  communication  to  Box  12,  this  office. 

9. 1.  d. 


FOR  SALE.— Paving  Brick  Site,  twenty  acres  of 
Soapstone  Shale.  Forty  feet  exposed  on  river 
bluff.  Three  or  four  feet  of  covering  on  shale. 
Two  seams  of  superior  coal.  Forty-eight  feet  to 
the  first  seam.  Coal  shaft  ready  for  use.  Shale  can 
be  taken  from  shaft  or  surface.  Second  seam  one 
hundred  feet  below  first.  Fire  clay  under  both 
seams.  First  seam  will  drain  naturally  (a  great 
saving).  Six  railroads.  Chicago  rates  in  any 
direction.  Four  miles  of  brick  paving  already 
ordered ,  in  this  city.  Only  a  beginning.  Can 
furnish  sample  brick  from  this  shale.  Part  of 
purchase  money  taken  in  stock  in  a  plant. 

Address,  Eli  Cope, 

8.  2.  8p.  Streator,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— The  undersignad 
offers  for  sale  or  exchange  the  property 
known  as  the  Wapella  Tile  &  Brick  Company.  The 
plant  consists  of  thirty  acres  of  land  on  which  are 
four  tenant  houses,  one  barn,  one  office  besides 
the  tile  factory  proper,  which  consists  of  one  main 
building  40x206  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  ell 
20x60,  and  an  engine  room  20x40.  The  engine  is 
almost  new,  and  is  of  the  best  make  (Rices  auto¬ 
matic).  The  boiler  is  of  steel,  and  nearly  new. 
There  are  four  down-draft  tile  kilns  and  all  nec¬ 
essary  tools  and  machinery  for  making  tile  and 
brick.  Reasons  for  selling  is  other  business  re¬ 
quires  my  attention.  There  is  a  good  home  de¬ 
mand  for  tile  and  brick,  which  will  be  largely 
increased  the  coming  season.  To  the  right  man 
this  is  a  good  chance.  For  further  particulars  call 
on  or  address.  W.  R.  Carle,  Wapella,  Ills 

Possession  given  at  once,  if  desired. 

7.  3.  c. 


inps 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes 
Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

The  Simplest, 
|Strongest  and  Best 
Pulley 
Jmade.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy 
Jwork,  stopping  and 
starting  machines  easily 
and  quickly  without  jar, 


E.M.RIKE, 


WIDIjTIS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer's  in 


Meads  the  Procession ! 

The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burniDg 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  prin  ci- 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  be-t  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

£2l  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address. 


Chenoa,  Ills. 


^.3Sr:D  STTIF’IF’ILIIES. 
Special  bargains  in  second-hand  wheels. 

70  N.  Penn/ St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Q0UBLE STRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 

Ih,Bb  with  , 

'■sffSSSS#* 


ELEVATORS 

^  FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


HtfeGHlANDIlii/ 

itroaUM 


JEFFREY  CJ I’m  BELTING, 

ALSO 

IHalleable,  Steel,  Gable,  and  Special  Chains, 


-  DESIGNED  FOR ; 


Elevators,  Goiiveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


-FOR  HANDLING- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 

}  Columbus,  O. 


Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  St, 
New  York  Branch  :  15  Cortland  Street. 


"Th:e  c  l  a  y  - w  orke  r 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTUD’S  PATE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Rambler  Bicycles 


BEST  and  mOST  LUXURIOUS. 

With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  the  stiff"  framed  machines,  as  a  spring 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Gormully  &  Jeffery  JVtfQ-  Co., 

221-229  ft.  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Branches:  New  York. ..Boston  ..Washington. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


AND- 


iiiVery  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^£r~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

t 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Brick  Presses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 
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T  IT  E  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  ED  R. . 


R.  B.  SMITH, 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

U.  S.  Patent,  May  17,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft 
This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Practical 

Ml  TESTER, 

206  Dearborn  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick.  No  waste  or  loss  of 
brick  in  burning.  Most  even  burning  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  com¬ 
parison  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 


Those  who  are  actually  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  ot  brick,  and  having  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  clay,  and 
desire  to  know  the  possibilities  of 
same,  with  different  mixtures  for  a 
test  as  to  colors,  etc.,  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way,  would  say  I  am 
prepared  to  make  such  practical  tests 
by  the  plastic-dry  or  semi-dry  process. 

Courteously, 

R.  B.  SMITH. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


-  ^Ijl  »  - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

-  ^  m  ^  - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Boelmcke 
& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense’’ 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
in  color  and  hardness. 

issist  arranging  the  same.  ^  boEHNCKG,  I-.  <>.  Ceatinela,  Cal. 


nc/lpwnnrl .  ('ill. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAY CROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The;  C  k  a  y-  w  o  r  pc  e  r.. 
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TH  E  accom¬ 
panying  cut 
shows  the 
principle  of  my 
sifti  n  g  Coal 
Crate.  This 
Grate  can  he  operated  to  sift  the  clinkers  and  stir 
up  the  coal  without  being  exposed  to  the  heat  and 
may  be  attached  to  any  kiln, 

For  prices  and  further  information  address 

B.  C.  WICKERS,  -  Lebanon,  Ind. 


IMI_  KILROT, 

Expert  Burner  tor  tpe  Peerless  Brick  Co., 

OTTAWA,  ILL 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Yates  Improved  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


irtf  M  fWSsSBSSWKl 

^-w-onp  ajasjl*”1  . 

\f.3D  APTOMATK flflpWjflNi 

the  RflYPlOUD  BROS. 

IMPACT 

PULVERIZER  CO. 


Bnilders  of  a  Complete  Liue  of 

Crushing  and  Pulverizing 
Machinery. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


303  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


This  Kiln  Can  be  JBnilt  Bound  or  Square. 


These  Kilns  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  Blandford  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Russell,  Mass.,  who  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiry.  City  Office, 
72  Water  Street,  Boston. 

Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed.  For  yard  or  district  rights 
apply  to 

ALFRED  YATES. 

Write  for  full  description.  UORTH:  JKdL^SS. 


Complete  and  Stylish 

Line  of  High  Grade 


LAUNCHES,  SAIL  YACHTS,  COMBINATION  BOATS, 

PLEASURE 

ROW  BOATS, 
CANOES 

- ANI) - 

WORKING  BOATS. 

We  also  own  the  Truscott  patent  ADJUSTABLE  FOOT  BRACE  AND  COMBINATION  ROW-LOCK  AND  OARS — the  best  and 

most  valuable  points  in  the  boat  business.  Send  5  stamps  for  Catalogue. 

T.  H.  TRUSCOTT  &  SONS,  (formerly  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
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THE;  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  F?  . 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  j^RICK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Groan!  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having;  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address  • 

B.  M.  AX.X.XS02T,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  timein  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  oh  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retaiu 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— 1  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


THe  “HJHX”  BrickMhchine 

manufactured  by 

OHIO  MACHINE  CO., 

^IODIDnLEIFOI^T,  OHIO., 

I'll  tier  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MITRRAY  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  he  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  Wist  Virginia.  ‘  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Prick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  conespond  with 

OHIO  MHCHINe  CO., 


MJLlTVrA.CTVKEES, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Middleport,  Ohio. 


-FOR- 


rv-l  I  LILH  .kNC 

Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

BordenTbelleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DEfI,  JSEIiIiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


- '  V  "• 
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yyvijkptjkPQkislND: 

SINGLE  £  DUPLEX  PUMPS* 

J\ oqizo/lTAb  and  Vertical  Pu^ps. 

Jtest'DesKjrv  &  Workmanship. 

cej  Reduced  Jend for  Catalogue. 


EVEUS  dc  SZOT77"-A.ISIDvS 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ZDetHy  Oia/tp-CLt,  200  Tens. 

Office :  q  i  6  M arket  St.  Factories :  { Howaarnd  Ko^^froads! 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE  MACHINES, 
PU&MlLLS.  f^E-PRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARRQWS,TRUO\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. . 

(0/v\PLETBBRICK,0RT  I  [E  OUTf  ITS 


BU  FF  BRICK  CLAY. 


We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

Thk  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


ANALYSIS  UNO  DEPIONSTSHTIONS  OF  CLAYS 
HAD  THEIR  AIHNDFHCTDBED  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities. 
Specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 

Special  facilities  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  tlie  value  of  shales,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  tbeir  products,  such  as 
pavers,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental 
works,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage*  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora¬ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quote  the 
following  very  reasonable  prices  for  cash 

Ordinary  analysis . $  2.50  per  element  ordered. 

Complete  clay  analysis..  10.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  25.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 
with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

For  analysis  I  need  8  ounces  of  material; 
for  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records — open  to  any¬ 
body — shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re¬ 
ported  between  July  1,  1891,  and  April  1, 
1892.  Further  comment  unnecessary. 
REFERENCES. 

Am.  Plate  Glass  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

W.  C.  DePauw  Co .  Anderson,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Woolen  Mill.. . New  Albany,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany,  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works .  . New  Albany,  Ind. 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feel  safe  to  state  can  mention 
a  client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

J.  F.  ELSOM, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]"^  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jeffekson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Vandalia  Line, 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
oar  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  w.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EAGLE  ISON  WORKS, 

DES  MOlNES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


make  tOe  Wheels 
Hat  are  He 
test  (or  BltlGK 
and  TILE 
TPCKS  am 
BURROWS. 


H®“Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels,”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

'THE:  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Mew  London,  o. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

eeiiiiiiiiraiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiiuiiiffi 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 


9  3.  MAOH31 T3H  3^0"CT3LX3. 


9  33-  X3LA.2T3D  MOUXiD. 


3  3.  II-a-iTTD  MOULD. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 


NEW  LONDON, 


r\TTirk  Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
WrL1W*  a  Specialty. 


—  — — — — — — — ~  ~  ~  *  1  ~  "  ~  11  ■  - 

fJ^Speclal  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha/e  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  c  omplete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


The;  C  l  a  y=  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Established 


1812 


AND  CONTINUED  ON  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SINCE. 


MILLER’S  BRICK 


PRESSES. 


Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883 


Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting:  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 

Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick- 
making-. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Briekmakers  generally. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

fi®JOrders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

Bric"Snd  TileMachK!y'8eVen  Y8ar8’  ExPerience  in  «">  Manufacture  of 

«®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH. 


PAEKHILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ot  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MAR  WOOD 
PHOTO-ERGRAVfflG 


Pike  OperaHouse 


61  TO  70X 


_  fourth  ST  (INCINNATI, 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  OHI°- 


HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 


LaKe  Erie  &  Western  n.  % 

“NATURAL  gas  ROUTE.” 

HAS  ARRANGED  TO  RUN  A  SERIES  OF 

Harvest  and  Home  Seekers’  Excursions, 

— ON— 


Aug.  80,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25,  1892, 

AT  THE  UNPRECEDENTED  LOW  RATE  OF 

ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP 

—TO  POINTS  IN— 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  South 
and 

North  Dakota. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all 
those  desiring  to  seek  homes  in  the  West, 
as  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  valuable 
Government  lands  inviting  settlement 
within  the  territory  covered  by  this  series 
of  excursions. 

Be  sure(your  tickets  read  via  the  “Nat¬ 
ural  Gas  Route,”  the  great  through  line 
traversing  the  wonderful  gas  and  oil  re¬ 
gions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  furnishing  ele¬ 
gant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  between  San¬ 
dusky  and  the  Missouri  river  free  of 
extra  charge. 

For  tickets,  rates,  time  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the 
above  route,  or  address 

H.  C.  PARKER,  C.  F.  DALY, 

Traffic  Manager,  g.  P.  &  T.  A 

Indianpolis,  Ind. 
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COXjOIBXFIO- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  If  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  8ample  free.  Ask  for  price  of  . 

Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

_  ^ 

THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

IN  CINCINNATI F0B 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabarn 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phila 
delphla  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  k.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 
Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


=  TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 

AU. 


MONON  ROUTE 


N^pjUlgvTLLFNlwAlBAMYA  CHICA60 

THE  SHORTTTNE  TO 


niXONS(|RAPHITE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re- 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  IO  to  IS  years. 

It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Patent  •>  Curved 

Espocially  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me¬ 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


Slat 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  RflD  fiOimltimST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  20  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Conveyor 

THe  slats  overlap 
eact)  other  and  at 
discharge  end 
form  a  practically 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  to  which  a 
scraper  cap  oe  applied  to  remove 
all  clay  stictipg. 

MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Chicago. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  olayworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wells Yille,  Ohio. 
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S.  G-.  »— *TTTT  .t  .T  Agent  and  DFa/ten-tee. 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J. 

-  DEALER  IN  - 

“WontfDriflge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  tor  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  oilier  material. 

THE  INSIDE  FAN  DRYER  TAKES  THE  “INSIDE  TRACK.”  Canadian  Pat. 

.  .  ,  May  30,  1892. 

It  insures  an  active  current  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Dryer,  in  a  spiral  forwarding  course  No.  39,025. 
from  fan  to  fan.  The  brick  at  the  centers  of  the  car  loads  are  dried  fully  as  well  as  other  parts,  and  very 
free  from  checking  or  discoloration.  This  inexpensive  Dryer,  with  its  frame  enclosure,  requires  no 
brick  work,  or  chimneys,  and  the  endless  belts  and  self-oiling  boxes,  hut  little  attention. 

MORE  FANS— LESS  I*II*ES. 

The  Zigzag  Coil  Radiators  Pipes  are  compactly  placed,  the  steep  drainage  is  needed  for  increased 
condensed  water  from  rapid  radiation  due  to  the  use  of  more  air,  and  the  low  temperature  is  better  for 
the  belts  and  for  drying  most  material.  Soft  mud  bricks  are  safely  dried  in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Stiff 
mud  in  half  that  time,  and  the  costof  fuel  is  also  lessened,  as  the  power  to  make  the  brick  furnishes  ample 
heat  in  the  free  exhaust  steam  course  and  reduced  pipe  friction.  This  system  of  drying  is  replacing 
others  at  home,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works.  As  really 
successful  drying  of  soft  mud  brick  by  artificial  dryers  may  never  have  been  reported  before,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  a  successful  building  brickmaker  of  good  standing  may  indicate  that  “the  satisfactory 
artificial  means  for  the  drying  of  building  bricks”  is  actually  on  the  market. 


Mb.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  7,  1892. 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  Though  I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  gives  me  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  drying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  time  of  any  other 
Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  quicker 
than  my  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  board  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  toward  the 
heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick  drying.  It 
takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  Truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 


Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.jZanenville,  O  Bos:  1-^1©.,  Za,rLe3Trille,  O 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

fi®*For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Iron  IMpe. 


bT V  LE  Ztt. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG,  CO, 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Dars, 
T  Rails  and 


The  Clay-Worker. 


PUG  MILL 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 

CANTON  OHIO. 
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CHAIN  BELTING 


F.H.C.MEY  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 


of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A  L0H6  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

B  SCHEW  ELEY0TOR  FOB  ELEYHTING  CL0Y. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

JLJDIKLfi-lN".  -  -  IMIICIHIIGJLItsr- 


The  clay-worker. 
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THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES  5*- 


A. 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

•  These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  vears  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press  ami  are  he 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use.  "  4  ess’  ana  are  the 

artirS^W^  helje  in  "®45,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  m  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making-  improvements  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use  lmprovements>  we 

a.  £  ve-  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States  and  ire  nre- 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of’  the  country 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.' 


Fiosi  Dig  Pan  Mins. 


8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


FBost  EfioiFE  co.. 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  W orks 


- MANUFACTURER  OF- 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  S4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  91111s,  Temper 
lag-  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Bricbmakers’  Tools. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  GARNELL, 

loa.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 
G®*Send  fer  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  htted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  ^Mention  The  Clay  Worker 
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THE:  C 


-  W  O  R  K  E  R 


NEOlELiLt  HVIP^OVED  CUflV  Pt)hVEt*IZE$ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


X“wi"tS^ffick »££ “tK'S’.SttSair/MtBround.  Wc  .l.o  —  «P~W  Mill,  .hum  thoroughly  cru.h  which  .»  bc.ug  largely 

und  lor  inking  brick..  Corrcpondeoce  .elicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  |I]ILL  CO.,  EleClliCal  EX.  Blffl].,  136  LlDerly  St.,  *.  T. 

TAPLIN,  RICE  & 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


p 

A  Large  Capacity 
I  Pump  for  Brick- 
Yard  Use. 


Will  pump  water  containing 
sand,  gravel,  mud,  etc.,  without 
perceptible  wear. 

Capacity,  13,500  fito;  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  by 
hand-power. 

Every  brickyard  should  have 
one  of  the  large  capacity  hand 
pumps  for  emergency. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  PUMP  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  WORIJ). 

W.  &  B.  Douglas, 

iniddietowii,  conn. 


Branch  Ware  Houses: 

85  &  87  John  Street,  New  York. 
197  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  and  prices  furnished  on 
application. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chieago: 


February  28,  1890. 


Gentlemen: — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOHH  mHflUpHCTORH^S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ililt. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  without  it. 


We  aloutsys  Prove  it  in 
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When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow* 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Cors 
new  ^ard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  ot  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  Kiln  in' the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


H  WORD  WITH  YOU 


If  you  are  looking  over  the  ads.  in  this  book  because  you  need  a 
brick  machine,  bear  in  mind  that  “Talk”  is  cheap,  that  what  looks  well 
on  paper  don’t  always  “pan  out”  in  the  reality.  We  earnestly  ask  you 
to  ascertain  what  machine  on  the  market  to-day  has  made  the  most 

a 

money  for  its  owner ;  that  enjoys  the  best  reputation  ;  that  makes  the 
best  brick  and  is  most  desirable  in  every  way;  you  will  find  that  machine 
is  the  “Grand  Automatic,”  and  all  information  regarding  it,  together  with 
Disintegrators  and  Complete  Brick  Plants,  will  be  furnished  by 


Jonatpq  Gfeager1^  j3ong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


The  4T.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

,  Made  in  two  sizes  : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 
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••• 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Brick  Machines. 


They  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  they  are  used.  For  particulars 
and  prices,  address  _ 

WILLIAM  HILTON. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE,  DUNKIRK,  N.  V. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOE  IKICKYUDS. 


yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  umcago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
'catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  -  ■  ■  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
^  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  These  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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STEAM  ENGINES. 

8  to  200  Horse-Power. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND.SUBSTANTIAL. 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 

THomfls  CAfyuiH’s  sons, 

A.LLEGHE1TY,  :E=_A_ 


Machinery  in  stock : 

In  Snfin,es  :0  cylinder  3-in.  to  26-in.  diameter. 
40  Tubular  2-Flue  Portable  Boilers. 

4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


Hoosier  Brick 


Tile  Machines 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick^Machines  for^either  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power,  Pug  Mills  Cla\ 
Crusherss  and  Disintegrators.  ’ 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIEE  MACHINE  FOR  LARGE  TIEE. 

®~For  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


Mention  the. Clay-Worker.] 
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our 

ARE  BEIET  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


BHICK  mouuDs 

— A.  ($3^ — 

SPECIALTY. 


WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 


4  4 


THE 

PARTIN'’ 

IS 

so  well  commended  to  the 
Brick  Interests  of  the 
country  that  it  is  well  and 
favorably  known. 

v  V*  V  WWWV  w 


CHET  OUR  DISCOURTTS. 


all tAj 


PLHNS, 

Specifications, 

&G., 

on  any  desired  Machinery 
or  Supplies  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


Over  30  Years’  Experience. 


Each  and  every  Machine  is  built  under  the  personal  supervision  of  its  inventor,  who 

is  a  practical  Brickmaker. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


Our  General  Catalogue  is  at 
yout*  service, 


The  Clay- wo 
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The  New  Anderson  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


He  flqdersoq  Foundry  and  Wine  Works, ' 

AfSHDE^SOjT  I^D. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 

Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  imPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIRDHINE. 

MMlaciurea  Dy  ANDKKSON  FOUBDKY  AND  MACHINE  WOKKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  Jfor  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


'ft 
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"THE  KIL-N  of  THE  PERIOD." 

THE  “HEHEECT”  KILN. 

(SERCOMBE’S  PATE1TT.) 

Designed  on  “Common  Sense”  lines,  for  Burning  Bricks,  Lime,  Cement,  Ac. 

I  Telegrams:  “KILNS,  EXMOUTH.”  Cablegrams:  “KILNS,  EXMOUTH,  ENGLAND.” 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium  Germany,  and  Austria, 

Patents  applied  for  m  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 

This  Kiln  is  talcing  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffmann  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as 
much  fuel,  and  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  SO  per  cent.  - 

It  burns  all  hard  Bricks  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  YO  Per  cent.  Facings ,  and  it  will  effectually 
dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  hent  from  the  cooling  chambers.  — — —  — 1 

Over  800  Firms  m  England,  America,  (Janada,  Austria.  Bussia.  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us 
in  six  months,  showing  the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  Kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  Kilns  are  being  erected, 
and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber  Kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s 
are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  ( the  home  of  Hoffmann's) ;  also  five  in  America. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  KILN  ARE 

1.— Easy  and  Cheap  to  Build,  Simple  to  Work,  and  will  last  a  Century.  No  Fire  Bars  to  burn  out,  or  Fireholes  always  under 
repair.  No  expensive  Iron  Bands,  Clamps,  Stays,  or  Braces  required,  and  the  yearly  repairs  are  infinitesimal,  and  there 
is  no  complicated  system  of  Flues  and  Dampers. 

2-  Any  size  Kiln  can  be  erected,  to  burn  from  30,000  to  260,000  Bricks,  or  50  to  250  tons  of  Lime  or  Cement  per  week  and 
it  will  work  Winter  and  Summer  alike. 

3.— Easy  to  regulate;  in  Single  System  Kilns  from  Three  to  Seven  Chambers,  and  in  Double  System  Kilns  from  Six  to  Fourteen 
Chambers  can  be  burnt  weekly,  according  to  supply  of  Green  Bricks  or  other  Material,  as  the  Fire  can  be  Forced  or 
Slackened.  Chambers  can  be  made  to  hold  from  10,000  to  25,000  Bricks,  or  20  to  45  tons  each.  ” 

L — Bricks  or  other  material,  if  only  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own  weight  for  piling,  are  thoroughly  dried  before  firing,  with  the 
waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers,  thus  preventing  Goods  from  being  Stained  by  steam,  etc.,  and  reducing  Coal  Bill 
to  its  lowest  possible  limit. 

5. — Results  are  guaranteed  to  be  alljilan^jkicks^or  other  materials  from  Top  to  Bottom,  and  Side  to  Side,  with  75  per  cent,  of 
facing  Brick,  and  absolutely  no  waste ;  any  heat  required  can  be  obtained,  and  sustained  at  will. 

6- — Economy  in  Fuel  is  assured  by  there  being  Perfect  Combustion,  and  no  Smoke  whatever  from  Shaft,  even  when  feeding _ a 

result  claimed  by  no  other  Kiln. 

- 

7.— Cost  of  Fuel;  2  cwt.  cheapest  Small  Coal  will  thoroughly  burn  1,000  Bricks  to  any  hardness  required,  or  one  ton  of  Lime 
or  Cement,  at  a  cost  of  say,  from  6d.  to  Is.  for  Coal,  and  6d.  for  Labor;  and,  if  of  any  convenience,  alternative  Chambers 
of  Bricks,  Lime,  etc.,  can  be  burned. 

A  Kiln  that  will  burn  every  brick  hard  “with  a  very  large  proportion  of  facings,”  at  a  cost  of  from  6d.  to 

Is.  per  1,000  for  Fuel,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  despised,  and  sooner  or  later  all  Brick  Manufacturers  will  have  to 
come  to  it. 

We  now  have  Kilns  at  work  in  various  parts  of  England,  the  most  central  one  being  situated  at  Sileby, 
near  Leicester,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  W.  T.  Wright  &  Co.,  who  will  kindly  exhibit  same  to  all  intending  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  to  correspondence  respecting  it. 

The  following  Testimonials  are  bona  fide,  and  require  no  comment  of  ours.  Names  and  addresses  upon 
application. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  :  May  1Qtj1  lg92 

Dear  Sirs— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  Sercombe’s  Patent  Kiln,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  giving  very  good  results  and  works  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  Hoffmann  Kiln,  having  had  Five  of  them  under  my  control  at  one  time,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  consider  your  Kiln  very  much  superior  to  the  Hoffmann,  for  the  following  reasons 

fl.— It  is  much  less  expensive  to  erect,  being,  as  you  say,  designed  on  “Economic’’  and  “Common-Sense’’  lines. 

2.  It  will  turnout  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  Goods  than  an  HoflnianiTTi^ln^am^siz^aboi^^rciY,  being  much  quicker  and  more  simple  to  work. 

.  3.— It  gives  anmchmoreequa^^^^^^^^^BRicKSANDNOWASTE  if  properly  fired,  and  — 

4.— It  hurns^ucTIessTueTrth^onsumptTo^Tmng*2TwtlTn^lac^ro  the  1000  bricks,  9x4%x3. 

These  statementsareno^olored,  hut  are  facts,  and  yoiHiainisinEienr  in  any  way  you  like. 

Yours  faithfully,  - ,  Manager. 

And  one  of  the  firms  who  are  converting  their  Hoffmann’s  write  us: — 

“  We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffmann  Kiln  to  Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose  you  cheque  for  balance  due  on  No.  1 
Kiln,  and  full  amount  for  No.  2.” 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  very  loudly  in  our  favor. 

It  being  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Hoffmann  was  “the  best  Kiln  in  the  world”  prior  to  our  invention. 

The  balance  above  referred  to  was  kept  back  in  the  first  place  as  security  against  the  failure  of  the  system. 

FOR  Fm.L  PARTICULARS  PLEASE  APPLY  TO 

Sercombe,  Osman  cfc  Warren, 

iDiE'vcasr,  Ensra-zLA^nsriD. 
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The  clay-worker 


MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


s=<a=i 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES  -ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


-!=©=t 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


* 


* 


PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


* 


SUCCESSFUL. 


■>4 


DURABLE. 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

_ _  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 


Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN 


That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 


you  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


2E303£  335, 


The  c 


» 
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W  o  re  re  b  re . 


No.  10  New  Upright  Tile  Machine. 

3M  Our  New  Upright  Tile  Machine  for  the  manufacture  ot  tile  up  to^.18 
inches,  is  intended  to  be  used  in  factories  where  parties  have  machines  for 
making  small  sizes.  We  are  able  to  build ‘it  at  such  a  price  that  anyone 
having  a  demand  for  large  tile  can  afford  to  bup  one.  flgg“Write  for  prices. 


w  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  *< 


CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  RRIGK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT. 


-  WITH  - 


phcenix  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 


manufacturers  ot  Brick  Drying  cars,  Transfer  cars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  tun  Dryer  Eguipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  machinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish- 

ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 


Ten  years  practical  experience. 


PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are*  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 


WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 


New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 
And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Bmeknmaking  Axioms. 

As  long-  as  the  earth  is  round,  good  brick  will 
be  in  demand — vitrified  brick  for  paving — fire 
brick  for  furnace  work— common  brick  for  build¬ 
ing-pressed  brick  for  fronts. 

The  best  brick  sell  quickest.  By  using  the 
best  brick  machinery— cheapest  in  the  end— mak¬ 
ing  the  best  brick  at  least  expense — you  secure 
quickest  returns  and  largest  profits. 

Penfield  Brick  Machines  with  automatic  de¬ 
vices — most  rapid — ensuring  best  work — saving 
labor,  time  and  money — embody  all  essentials  for 
the  highest  success,  and  merit  your  use  and 


-.V 


T  H  EC  C 


-  W  ORKKR 


,  Fire  Brick  Makers  will 
find  the  Penfield  No.  8  Au¬ 
ger  Brick  Machine,  with  Side 
Cut  Die  and  Board  Delivery 
Cut-off  Table,  excellently  ad¬ 
apted  to  their  requirements. 

It  is  a  modern,  high 
grade  machine  of  medium 

(Penfield  No.  8  Auger  Brick  Machine,  arranged  for  side  cut  brick.)  Ca.pa.Clty. 

Not  the  lowest  priced  Machine  on  the  market,  but  a  first-class, 
reliable  one, — the  best  of  its  size. 


pO R  EHD  CUT  BRICK- 

The  same  Machine  with 
End  Cut  Die,  Automatic 
Sander  and  Automatic  Cut¬ 
ter  and  Separator,  is  perfectly 

suited  to  the  manufacture  of  (p“fiekl  8  Au«er  Brick  Machine- nrrangei1  for  end  cut  brick° 
first-class  pavers  or  building  brick.  The  Automatic  devices  work  to 

perfection,  saving  labor  and  reducing  cost  of  production. 

->]•  Daily  Capacity  of  8,  25,000  Bpick.  •!<?* 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Modern  Brick  and  Clayworking  Machinery. 


PENFIELD  D10DEIN  BBltl  DM 

pOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK- 


d.  W.  PEHpIELiD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  \J.  S.  TK, 


Address, 


The  Clay-worker 
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Watch  this  page  next  month..  Many  more  of  the  same  kind  coming. 
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'THE  CLAY-  W  ORKER. 


THERE  IS  CMEU  IN  HAMBDR8, 

Germany,  but  there  is  none  at  Hamburg,  Pa.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  reioieing  at  the  brickyard  there,  over  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  “Monarch”  Brick  Machine  placed  there  this  spring. 

WITNESS  : 

Hamburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  29th,  1892. 

“The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gents:— Your  “Monarch”  Brick  Machine  is  all  right,  without  a  doubt.  It  has  given  us  great  satisfaction  and 
works  like  a  charm.  It  is  the  greatest  Machine  for  making  brick  that  we  ever  saw.  You  cannot  praise  the 
Machine  too  highly.  We  are  making  22,000  square  brick  for  a  day’s  work  in  7J  hours  with  ease. 


Very  truly, 


Tobias  Bros.  &  Co. 


For  the  coming  months  this  page  will  be  devoted  to  giving 
illustrations  like  the  above,  from  those  who  have  used  this  NEW 
Machine,  constructed  on  scientific  and  mechanical  principles,  intelli¬ 
gently  applied  to  overcome  ALL  TROUBLES  heretofore  experi¬ 
enced  with  “soft  mud’’  Machines. 

Look  it  up. 

See  it  before  the  season  closes. 

Ask  us  for  the  one  nearest  you. 

It  is  worth  your  investigation. 

Address, 


The  Wellington 
Machine  Go., 


Wellington,  Oliio. 

Do  you  realize 
the  valuable  points 
in  this  “mud  press?”  Absolutely  no 

WEAR,  LEAKAGE,  Or  FRICTION, - not  if  it  is 

run  an  hundred  years. 

Do  you  realize  the  value  of  a  press  that  will 
never  wear  out — heretofore  the  part  of  the  machine 
which  wore  the  most  and  gave  the  most  trouble? 


•wr 


'The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


WE  MAKE  THE 


LEADING  MACHINES 


THE  “NEW  QUAKER.” 


For  Making  “SAND-MOULDED”  BRICK. 


Long  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
-  of  this  class.  Extremely  strong,  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

THE  “MfflVARflH  ”  A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 
11111  MlUlinUUUi  principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 

Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka¬ 
ble  machine,  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick  In  this 
machine  we  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines.  Many  other  valuable  features.  Several  already  in  successful  operation. 

JUST  OUT :  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  $ 8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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OP  THE  PXJDDIKT Gr, 


THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

Simple  in  Construction, 

Strong  and  Durable. 

It  sands  tbe  moulds  perfectly  and  will 
save  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on 
trial. 


THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

Having  Cliillecl  noils  | 

Are  the  Best,  Strongest,  and  most  Durable. 
Made  in  12  sizes.  Having  capacity  from  .15  to 
150  M  brick  per  day. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other. 


CLAY  CARS. 

Three  Styles. 


Revolving  Car. 


WINDING  DRUMS. 


Made  with  spur  or  bevel  gear  to  suit 
location. 


&  ^  GRAY?J}Pr0Prlel0r8' 

“gHINESVILLE  Q^P^NY, 


-MANL-FACTUKEK*  OF  - 


Pressed,  Ornamental,  Paving  and  Common  Briek, 

ALSO  FIRE  ROOFING  AND  DR^Jn  TILE.  /  At' 

ram&itHMe,  '  * 


XmnMv-t/w , 

CL  hd  . 


A— — x/ 


/&/c 

(.  il  t-  t  L  /l  -  "Vr.  ^  . 

-/(ciMC  -  JL*^L4-4^C-  >-*-  rL^- 

.i/c  .■«  lj-C±Zx,  ^ 

/.LCcXa  -£•  ’ 

. — - - - 

<3. 


We  claim  our  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  will  make  more  and  better 
brick,  with  less  cost  for  labor  and  repairs  than  any  machine  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  sn^jpeHec^stocl^^rick  in  each  mould, 
the  Potts  Horizontal  is  what  you  need.  It  hasno  equ  it  for 
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QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY. 


-H- 


Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it  and  are  shipped  subject  to  trial. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  Clay  working  Machinery  or  Yard  Supplies  of  any  kind,  we  keep  them  in  stock  and  can  ship  promptly. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  and  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The.  clay-  w  o  rker. 
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•  •  • 


NOTHING  NEW 


•  •  • 


We  do  not  mean  the  Machinery  described  below,  but  that  it  is  nothing-  new  for  us  to 

Lead  the  Procession. 


No.  i  Auger  Mill. 


This  machine  is  without  a  doubt  the  largest  and  strongest  Auger  Mill  made.  It  has 
no  equal  for  making  dense  and  heavy  brick. 

-Me  FOR  STREET  PAVERS  IT  IS  JUST  THE  THING.  j|h- 

The  above  Machine  with  our  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  Separating  Belt  makes  a 
complete  plant,  and  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  this 
season.  There  is  no  experimenting. 

Made  in  three  sizes.  Capacity  from  25,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  gear  used  in  all  sizes  are  made  from  specially  cut  patterns,  thus  insuring  smooth 
and  true  running. 

They  are  large  in  diameter,  having  unusually  wide  faces. 

All  shafts  are  made  of  steel,  running  in  long  journal  boxes,  which  are  well  protected 
from  the  dirt  and  dust. 

OPEN  TOP  TAPER  PUG  MILLS. 

These  Mills  are  strong  and  heavy,  and  are  built  for 
hard  service.  They  are  made  in  three  sizes  and  are  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  the  strongest  and  most  durable  Mill  made 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Machinery  for  making  street  pavers,  including 
Elevators,  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Dry  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  in  fact  everything  necessary 
to  make  the  plant  complete. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  figure  with  you.  We  are  confident  our  prices  and  terms  will  be 
found  satisfactory. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 
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IFFIfl  AUTOMATICS 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SATISFRCTIOH 


ill  oar 

Patents  Special  Safelii  Devices, 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

j^Tf  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 
any  other  maker. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


KEEP  IT  IH  MIHD, 


THE  BDTHMTHBES  we  Have 


Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 

Turn  Ta Wes,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

1  111  • 


- “TIFFIN,  OHIO. 
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Qopsider  for  a  [T\ ipute. 

WHEN  A  BRICK  MACHINE  BREAKS  DOWN  the  delay  incurred 
involves  loss  of  time  and  product  which  is  more  expensive  than  the  actual 
repairs  indicate. 

THINK  OF  IT  BRIEFLY.  What  would  be  the  value  to  you  of  a 
machine  that  would  not  break  down  the  whole  season  through,  and  which,  so 
ong  as  you  treat  it  well,  will  continually  make  sound,  solid,  first-class  brick? 

SUCH  A  MACHINE  would  be  of  inestimable  value,  would  it  not? 

ON  THAT  BASIS  we  ask  your  consideration  of  our  “New  Haven’’  Hori¬ 
zontal  Brick  Machine.  It  is  the  Heaviest  and  Most  Powerful  Machine  Built 

H^Amenca,  for  making  sand-moulded  brick,  and  is  designed  to  secure  the 

wHh_thwleast  expense  and  loss 

ofjtime  attending  breakages. 

ITS  DESIGN  presents  no  startling  novelty  and  involves  no  radical  depar¬ 
ture  from  well  understood  principles.  We  have  sought  rather  to  combine 
strength  and  simplicity  with  the  latestjm^^  taking 

precedence  of  everything  else. 

CONSTANT  IMPROVEMENT  has  characterized  the  history  of  the 
machine  from  its  inception ;  the  changes  introduced  representing  the  carefully 
considered  results  of  experience  and  expert  study  of  various  points  deemed 
capable  of  improvement. 

HAVING  IN  VIEW  THE  THEORY,  that  it  is  advisable  as  a  business 
to  construct  only  the  best,  which  by  its  durability  and  economical  working  will 
please  our  customer  and  advertise  it  to  others,  we  build  everything  in  design, 
materials  and  workmanship,  just  as  carefully  as  though  the  purchaser  superin¬ 
tended  its  construction  at  our  works. 

WE  HAVE  PERSISTENTLY  REFUSED  to  build  lighter  or  cheaper 
machinery  knowing  it  would  work  to  our  disadvantage  materially,  as  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  modern  clayworking  machinery  is  towards  greater  strength  and  en¬ 
durance. 

THE  TRUEST  AND  BES  V  IDEA  will  be  obtained  by  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion.  An  hour  spent  in  examining  it  will  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  its 
superior  power  than  all  the  descriptions  and  photographs  we  can  publish. 

We  invite  the  most  searching  inquiry,  and  will  esteem  such  investigation 
an  especial  favor,  for  we  are  confident  of  your  verdict.  Come  and  see  the 
machine,  you  will  be  well  paid  for  the  effort. 

We  refer  with  confidence  to  every  purchaser.  Manufacturers  who  have 
used  our  machine  three  years  being  as  enthusiastic  as  those  who  have  used  it  a 

few  months  only. 

Do  not  fail  to  examine  our  Testimonials  and  References  which  have  been 

published  under  separate  cover. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue. 

T*?<?  Fou^ry  Qp., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  ec  r  . 


Tile  Hide 


AND  THE 


PLYMODTH  COTTDIB 
TABLE 


Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  JVIodePn  machine  Bailt  for*  Strength  and  Capacity. 


It  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


The  Fate-Gunsaallus  Co., 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


aw 


Roller  Delivery  Machines,  Capacities  25,000,  50,000  and  100,000  Brick  Per  Day. 

SE1T33  ZEROES,  CATALOGUE. 

0 

Th.e  Decatur  LeaderMfg.  Co,  -  Decatur,  Ill.,  U.  S.A. 


The  Decatur  header  fDfg.  Co., 

DECHTUR,  ILL..,  U.  S.  H. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty. 


Auger  Machines  in  Sises  to  Suit  the  Following  Capacities  :  10,000  to  150,000 

Brick  Per  Day. 
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The  clay-worker 


<?.  U /.  fylY/T)0flD8$0.: 


Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press.) 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Briek  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  poujer 
re-presses  in  the  tuorld.  8  different 
styles. 


,  Raymond’s  Automatie  Dumping  Cal'. 


our  Automatic  Dumping  Car,  Port¬ 
able  Track  and  minding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  transferr- 


flcecpt  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 


PAVING  BLOCKS  (  He  one 
ROOFING  TILE  J  preSS‘ 


Gan  tie 
made  on 


Automatic  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


30,000  Its.  pressure 


“We  Are  the  People” 

Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Raymond’s  CUrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


DA.TTON,  OHIO, 


Self  Contained  CUlnding  Drum, 


NO.  9  MACHINE  VITI  STEAM  LUBRICATING  DIE  AND  HOARD  DELIVERY  CUTTER. 
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Drake’s  Standard  DIhdrine  Works, 


CL  T.  ZDIES^IKIIEL  Peopeietok, 


160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Purington,  Kimhell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  3  Crushers ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  1 
Crusher  ;  M  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher  ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ; 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE  Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  he  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 

' 

We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says  :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  <fc 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


THE:  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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A 


EMENS’  PATENT 


arfclinu  CSXhii  roramtlato  aa& 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off-  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  <fc  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fe  Alsip,  Hlinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 


MICH. 
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Peiinne  is  IIK  Hiesl  Tesl  ol  met 


No.  1  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick  Machine. 


^Send  for  New  1892  Catalogue  to 


CBUSHEE. 


THE  FREY4MEGKLER  SO.,  cLnwol^rpcpW.  BuGyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


T  H:  K  C  L  A  Y  =  W  ORKER. 
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N  E  UX  D  ^  Y  -  P  R  fi 

All  Iron  and  Steel 


Will  Stand  more  Rougli,  Hare  worR,  will  Last  Twice  as  Long,  ana  Pulverize  10  Per  cent,  more  material  man  Roy  Bluer  Pan  of  Same  Size. 


TESTIJWO^Lnii  IiETTEf} 

Thb  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 


Canton,  Ohio,  August|3ist,  1891. 


oK  J*1 kntlemen:-Six  months  ago  we  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  durability  of  your  iron  frame  Dry-Pan  when  subiected  to  the  severe 
shock  and  strain  necessary  in  crushing  large  pieces  of  shale  rock,  but  our  skepticism  has  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thfn- 
because  of  its  rigidity  and  solidity.  We  are  pleased  with  its  work  on  account  of  its  large  screening  capacity?  we  Sin  grind  more  elaVSitS 
°fcher  9  fL  .Dry-Pan  we  know  of  We  like  the  independent  mailers,  each  revolving  on  its  own  shift.  ThS  hollSw TerticaYshaft 
a.°cefs  to  aad  certainty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  of  superiority  in  vour  Drv- 
Pan  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  mexperienoe  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more.  y  y  y 

Yours  very  truly,  Canton  Brick  Co. 


SEND  FOR  new  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 

The  pney-Sheeklep  Co., 

JffanufaetuPePs  of  ClaymoPking  machinery, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Bueypus,  Ohio,  Lh 


S.  R. 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


Co., 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- id - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


=^nc== 

HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

ZECilm.  Ca.stlm.gre  of  .A.11  IDescriptioms. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page.  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  '  [Mention  theClay- Worker.] 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


The  Clay- wo 


r  k:  e  r. 


Chambers  Brothers 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 

PHILiiDELPllIA,  :E=.A.- 

Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


IS  RN  IMPORTANT  FRCT  !  I  ! 
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You  Daily  Made  to  Feel  that  Your  Brick  Machinery 

Does  Not  Fill  the  Bill? 
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'j'j-IED  CLAY  -  W  ORKER 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine,  Bug  Mill,  etc. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


Complete.  acity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  full  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
.ran  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired^  Also: furmsh  Engines , Boilers  Shaft- 
lg.  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 

rames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

_ manufacturers  and  dealers  in - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKM  AKERS’  SUPPLIES, 


FLETGHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind 
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THE  KOCH 

Median  flydraulic  ttk  Press 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 


This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft, 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran¬ 
ulation.  Brick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  Press 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


TIE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 


FRONT  VIEW. 


REAR  VIEW. 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  AI.I.  KINDS  OK  CLAY  WARES. 

This  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degree  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent. 
first  class  Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  .  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Go. 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


BRICK  PRESS 


STTZELIE  TZHZIZLTGk 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


THE 


U.  S.  Brick  Press 

Strong,  Simple  and  Durable. 


FUMiY  GOnt^flflTEED. 


Qj-/—?-*  »\— \N9 


Double  Pressure. 

Covered  by  the  following  patents: 
No.  315,855,  APRIL  14,  1885. 

No.  824,453,  AUGUST  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  DECEMBER  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  JANUARY  8,  1889. 


PURCHASERS  ARE  PROTECTED. 


- o  ADDRESS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 


Room  No.  mi, 


79  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  clay=w 


o  r  k  e  r 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <&  Machine  lAf orks 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 


f  Dry  Clay  Brick  Pr®. 


Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 


1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines' 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brief,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes— 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


im 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


9  J 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEEMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent/ Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  I  YES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,' St.  Louis,  Mo. 
For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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The  Simpson  Brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


NOTE  THIS  IS 
A 

Waterous  Grip  Pulley 

Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 


APPLY  TO 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

XSrantforcl,  Canada. 


L 
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In  addition  to  the  stock  of  2, 3  and  4-Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
with  our  Presses  aud  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 

A  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 

point  of  view. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


]\.  0.  U/t?iti?ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


THE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICE  PRESS- 


The  Clay- w  o  r  k: e  r . 


Branch  Office 


713  Lewis  Blk., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE.  \ 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  BEST  PRODOCT 
FOB  THE  LEAST  COST 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


&  brick 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  X 


Building 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Somerset  &  Joltasoqtiurg  ilifg.  Co. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


SOtVIE^SET,  ^IRSS. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  have  been  manufacturing;  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte- 
orator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust 
die  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines. 

H  C  Gillick  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  27,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.:  . 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  th is  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours  Res 


(Signed) 


ADAMS  B'RIcF&  TERRA  COtTA  CO'. 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 


Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 


Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOB  FKICES. 


iisrxx 


l^OTPiCE.— In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 

trouble  in  finding  our  customers, 
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Machine  forts. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 


FOR 


Red  Brick  arid 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


I'c) 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


ld^~When  writing-  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required 
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Pulverizers 

m  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Jacket, 

FOR  CUV  PULVERISERS. 

There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams'  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Paisnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 
ectly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  clwke  the 
Pulverizer  or  Elevator  Boot ,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value. 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  nj 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale, 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

_ ^ _  '  # 

W rite  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
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2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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The  Standard 

FORCED  DrIIF BRICK  DRIER 


IS  TJiTIDEDiTI^.BXj-2- 

The  Most  Practical,  Efficient  and  Reliable  One,  Yet 

Offered  to  the  Public. 

The  Principles  involved  in  this  method  of  Drying  are  Nature’s  own —Heat  and 
Circulation,  accelerated  by  the  use  of  Steam  to  raise  the  temperature  to'  the  desired 
degree  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Fan  to  insure  a  positive  and  continuous  movement  of  Air, 
regardless  of  outside  influences. 


Recent  Patented  Improvements  Have  Increased  Its  Drying  Capacity  50 
to  100  Per  Cent,,  Without  Adding  to  Cost  of  Operating. 

T’ezno.pera/t-u.re, 

TTol-a.r)CLO,  sund. 

ZK\^rnLld_it37-  of  -A_Ir 

Under  Perfect  Control ;  Permitting  different  treatment  for  the  Various  Kinds  of  Brick, 

as  their  Nature  Demands. 


Look  Into  the  Merits  of  This  Improved  Drier 

Before  Contracting  Elsewhere. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Testimonials  from  Users.  Correspondence  Invited. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 

General  Offlse  and  Salesroom:  W  A  fVTflfTTT  Y  VI  YYYT 

Branch  Office :  81  Main  Si,  Norfolk,  Va.  |  925  WtSt  M  SI..  LUUlovlLuJDt  KY. 
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World  are 


THE 

Hngett  k  Smitfl  png.  Co., 

1400  Russell  five., 

DETROIT,  miCfl. 

41*  Ti*y  Them  and  be  Convinced 

Their  Dryer  dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of 
wood  than  any  dryer  made. 

All  work  is  uniform,  cheap  and  effective. 

Full  working  plans  furnished  with  every  order. 

Erection  of  plant  superintended  when  desired. 

All  work  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented. 

Write  for  plans  and  information. 

THE  HHYETT  &  SMITH  MFC.  CO., 

CHISAGO,  31  So.  Canal  St. 
fiEW  YORK,  107  Ulberty  St. 

BOSTOH,  48  Union  St 
PITTSBURGH,  99  First  flve. 

HEW  ORbEAHS,  28  Union  St. 


Detroit,  mich 


The  Clay-worker. 
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BricKs  and  Clays  of  Every  Description  Dried  According  to  Laws  of  Mature. 


On  an  occasional  day,  bricks  haked  on  the  yard,  dries  perfect  on  those  favored  days. 
A  good  breeze  of  dry  air  prevails,  circulating  freely  over  and  around  the  bricks  absorbing 
the  moisture  in  its  passage,  drying  the  bricks  from  center  to  surface,  in  a  perfect  and 
rapid  manner. 

This  is  nature’s  method,  “drying  by  absorption,”  the  only  true  and  natural  principle  of 
drying  clay.  This  system  is  carefully  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  Iron-Clad  Dryer, 
which  accounts  for  its  universal  success  in  drying  bricks  and  clays  of  every  description. 

By  our  steam  heated  air,  and  natural  draft  system,  every  day  is  a  good  drying  day. 
Steam  heat  prepares  the  air  and  the  natural  draft  stack,  creates  the  circulation  and  carries 
the  moisture  laden  air  to  the  outer  atmosphere,  just  as  nature  does  it. 

The  buildings  for  this  dryer  may  be  constructed  of  wood  or  brick.  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  heating  apparatus  with  pipe  connections,  Iron  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars  and 
rail.  In  conferring  with  us,  state  character  of  clay  and  kind  of  bricks  made  and  name  of 
machine  used,  also  capacity  required. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 


[See  ads.  on  pages  324-408.] 
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Is  the  only  successful  Brick  Dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only  Brick  Dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  brick  economically.  The  late  improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  per  cent., 
so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  Brick  Dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work  and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect 
fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  Dryer. 

AVe  refer  you  to  the  following  parties : 


Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Trimble  Brick  Co.,  Trimble,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pioneer  Fire  Proof  Construction  Co.,  drying  fire  proofing. 

Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

J.  P.  Cappeau  &  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J.  B.  Legnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Legnard  &  Madden  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Utt  Bros.,  Springfield,  Ill,  stiff  mud  brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Bock  Island,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Utica,  Ill.,  fire  proofing. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  paving  brick 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Chicago  Betort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fire  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Boyal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  O.,  paving  brick 


Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Logan-Granite  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 
Hugo  Becker,  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  IoWa,  paving  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 
Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Press  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

Pittsburgh  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick  and  fire  proofing. 
Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  paving  brick. 


Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick, 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Glens  Falls  Terra  Cotta  &  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Kountz  Brothers,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave, 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHATEAU  OF  MANTENON. 


OST  of  the  chateaus  of  France  are 
of  stone.  Stone  was  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground  and  be  readily  formed  in 
the  shapes  required  in  building  struct¬ 
ures.  A  great  deal  of  the  stone  of  France 
is  exceedingly  soft  when  taken  out  of  the 
quarry,  so  that  by  little  physical  effort 
it  can  be  easily  shaped  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  architect  and 
artist.  However,  in  some  instances  we 


find  among  the  best  structures  of  early 

times,  a  liberal  use  made  of  brick.  In 
the  Chateau  which  is  presented  here¬ 
with,  we  find  brick  work  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  constructural  part.  The  stone  is 
used  decoratively,  yet  brick  is  used  to  se¬ 
cure  color  and  general  form,  and  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  we  see  in  this  photographic  print, 
which  is  made  from  a  chromatic  plate, 
shows  the  color  values  or  color  qualities' 
of  brick  as  related  to  stone  and  other 
material.  Just  what  is  meant  by  color 
values  may  be  illustrated  by  the  flowers 
in  the  vases  along  the  wall.  While  the 


colors  of  the  flowers  do  not  show,  the 
relative  color  values  do  show,  thus 
it  is  in  the  brick  work,  the  stone  work 
and  the  slate  that  we  have  in  this  photo¬ 
graph,  an  exhibition  of  the  color  quali¬ 
ties  or  the  color  values  as  the  different 
materials  are  related  one  to  the  other. 
The  liberal  use  of  stone  in  this  structure 
illustrates  clearly  enough  that  brick 
was  selected  because  of  its  artistic  value 
rather  than  through  absolute  necessity. 
No  advocate  of  brick  building  can  hope 
to  secure  the  use  of  brick  as  a  building 
material  excepting  for  good  and  suffi- 


HATEAU  DE  MAINTENON — FACADE  COTE  DU  PARC,  PARIS,  FRANCE. 
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cient  reasons.  In  a  country  far  removed 
from  the  brick  market,  the  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  the  use  of  brick  material  when 
stone  is  at  hand,  would  not  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  results.  Yet  in  this  case  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  easier  and  quite  as 
cheap  to  get  stone  as  it  would  be  to  get 
brick  building  material. 

We  have  said  that  stone  in  this  struct¬ 
ure  was  of  a  character  to  admit  of  its 
ready  use  in  a  decorative  way,  because 
it  was  soft,  and  for  that  reason  readily 
fashioned  into  the  forms  which  come  to 
the  mind  of  the  artist.  In  our  countiy 
we  have  no  stone  which  lends  itself  so 
readily  to  the  hand  of  the  artist  as  does 
the  stone  of  France.  However,  as  far  as 
enduring  qualities  are  concerned,  we 
have  stone  which  is  superior.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
clay  as  a  building  and  decorative  ma¬ 
terial  is  such  as  to  allow  us  to  use  clay 
products  in  the  same  artistic  way,  in  the 
same  decorative  manner  and  with  the 
same  freedom  as  did  the  artists  and 
architects  of  France  in  handling  their 
soft  stone. 

Stone  with  them  was  as  plastic  to  the 
mind  at  is  clay  to  the  hand 
of  the  American  artist.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  get 
artistic  work  in  brick  or  other  forms  of 
clay,  that  it  must  be  done  by  the  artist. 
The  artist  must  be  the  directing  force. 
It  must  be  his  hand  or  his  mind  which 
acts  directly  upon  the  building  material 
and  hence  produces  artistic  results. 
Handicraft  is  necessary.  Handicraft  is 
not  enough.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
every  brickmaker  in  America  that  artis¬ 
tic  talent  be  developed  looking  to  the 
handling  of  clay  products.  The  material 
which  best  lends  itself  to  the  hand  of 
the  artist  and  the  material  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  most  artistic  handling,  is  that 
which  will  receive  the  best  patronage 
from  the  people.  There  is  nothing 
which  pays  so  well  as  the  artistic  hand¬ 
ling  of  any  natural  material.  It  adds 
more  value  for  the  investment  than  can 
be  secured  in  any  other  way.  We  can 
illustrate  this  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  raw  materials  of  any  kind  does  not 
cost  relatively  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Yet  when  put  into  attractive  forms 
through  the  direction  of  artistic  minds, 
it  takes  to  itself  the  value  proportionally 
larger  in  excess  to  the  difference  in 
actual  investment.  The  large  profits 
are  represented  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mere  handicraft,  mere  con¬ 
structional  form  and  artistic  form. 

American  architecture  will  develop  it¬ 


self  through  the  medium  of  clay.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  The 
tendency  in  stone  work  is  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Stone  carving  is  done  by 
stone  cutters,  not  by  stone  artists. 
Artists  in  stone  work  are  rare.  In  fact, 
the  difference  between  a  stone  cutter 
and  a  sculptor  in  doing  decorative  archi¬ 
tectural  work  is  not  recognized  in  the 
stone  yards  of  America.  A  man  who  is 
clever  with  his  tools  and  can  get  deco¬ 
rative  work,  has  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  work  which  should  other¬ 
wise  be  assigned  to  an  artist.  In  nearly 
every  terra  cotta  manufactory  of 
America,  one  finds  modelers  who  are 
possessed  of  the  artistic  training  and 
artistic  enthusiasm,  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  highest  results.  The  best 
work  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  which 
has  been  done  in  America  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  come  from  the  clay- 
worker.  We  have  Frenchman,  Italians, 
Germans  and  Englishmen,  in  whom 
have  been  cultivated  the  artistic  instinct 
and  who  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  modeling  of  clay  in  artistic  forms, 
and  because  of  the  acqusition  of  such 
talent  in  this  field,  the  statement  as 
made  is  unquestionably  true. 

We  have  stated  before  that  the 
stone  work  of  France  as  handled,  is 
terra  cotta  construction.  Anything 
which  is  built  in  stone  in  that  section 
can  be  constructed  in  terra  cotta.  It  is 
terra  cotta  construction  rather  than 
stone.  The  stone  is  in  small  pieces  be¬ 
cause  of  its  structural  qualities,  and  for 
that  reason  the  forms  which  are  shown 
in  this  photograph,  all  lend  themselves 
naturally  and  properly  to  terra  cotta 
forms. 
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LATE  BEGINNERS. 


Cato  did  not  learn  Greek  until  he  was 
80  years  of  age,  nor  did  Plutarch  begin 
the  study  of  Latin  until  well  nigh  as 
old.  Theophrastus  began  his  greatest 
work  at  90,  and  Colbert,  the  famous 
French  statesman,  returned  at  the  age  of 
60  to  the  study  of  law.  Sir  Henry 
Speilman  did  not  begin  studying  the 
science  until  he  was  50  years  of  age,  and 
yet  had  accomplished  much  before  he 
died,  and  in  France  a  certain  Marquis 
de  St.  Aulaire  did  not  discover  that  he 
was  a  poet  until  he  had  passed  his  70th 
year.  Socrates  learned  to  play  on  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  in  his  old  age,  and  an 
Italian  writer,  Ludovico  Modaldesco  by 
name,  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  times 
when  he  had  attained  the  extraordinary 
age  of  115  years. — Harper’ s  Young  People 


BY  R.  BRICK. 

ECONOMICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRICK 
WORKS  CONTINUED. 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  on  this 
subject,  the  selection  of  location, 
machinery,  etc.,  has  been  considered, 
also  buildings,  and  drying  of  brick  by 
sunshine  first  season,  and  construction 
of  artificial  dryers,  and  burning  in  tem¬ 
porary  walls.  This  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  kilns  of  a  permanent 
character,  for  burning  the  product.  The 
first  point  in  this  kiln  is,  it  must  be  a 
successful  kiln;  second,  it  must  be  dur¬ 
able  in  all  its  parts;  third,  it  must  burn 
cheap  fuel  and  utilize  more  than  one 
kind  of  fuel ;  fourth,  it  must  be  simple 
in  principle,  and  readily  controlled 
while  in  operation,  and  economical  in 
the  labor  required  to  operate  it;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  it  must  be  built  at 
reasonable  cost.  There  are  up-draft, 
down-draft,  up  and  down-draft,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  There  are  up-draft  kilns 
without  crowns;  these  are  called  open 
top;  these  may  be  simply  walls  with 
fire  openings  through  them  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  temporary  casing  described 
in  a  previous  chapter,  or  the  same  walls 
with  furnaces  and  heat  chambers  out¬ 
side.  Then  there  is  the  kiln  with  fur¬ 
naces  as  described,  with  crown  top  kiln, 
for  burning  of  building  brick  in  large 
quantities,  where  capital  is  limited.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
construction  of  down-draft  or  continuous 
kilns. 

For  burning  fire  brick,  pottery,  sewer 
pipe,  etc.,  the  down-draft  kilns  have 
advantages  over  the  up-draft  kilns,  but 
for  the  purposes  we  are  considering,  the 
other  kilns  are  available. 

The  first  point  mentioned  is,  the  kiln 
must  be  successful.  What  should  a  kiln 
do?  It  should  burn  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  hard  brick,  without 
overburning  any  of  the  ware.  It  should 
consume  either  wood,  coal,  coal  screen¬ 
ings,  oil  or  gas  for  fuel.  Only  one  fireman 
should  be  required  for  each  200,000 
bricks.  There  are  three  or  four  kilns  of 
this  class  that  have  been  patented  and 
are  in  successful  operation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  most  of  these  are  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  and  the 
proprietors  of  each  will  furnish  all  spe¬ 
cific  information  desired  on  application. 
The  very  best  plan  is  to  visit  works 
where  these  kilns  are  in  daily  use  and 
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have  been  for  years,  see  the  product,  and 
get  all  the  points  concerning  them  from 
the  brickmaker  using  them,  then  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  different  kilns  best 
suits  your  purposes  and  circumstances. 
Whatever  kiln  you  may  select,  build  it 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  furnished.  Don’t  attempt  to  cur¬ 
tail,  and,  above  all,  don’t  try  to  improve 
on  the  plans.  So  many  men  look  at  a 
kiln,  or  the  plans,  and  imagine  they 
know  more  about  it  than  the  patentee 
who  has  given  it  years  of  study  and  ex¬ 
periment.  Stick  to  the  plans.  Then 
build  it  well.  Use  fire  brick  wherever 
needed,  and  make  heavy  and  perma¬ 
nent;  wall  sshould  be  from  thirty  inches 
to  four  feet  at  base  to  sixteen  or 
twenty  inches  at  the  top.  Put 
hard  brick  in  foundations  and 
on  the  line  where  exposed  to 
frost  and  moisture,  also  all  headers 
should  be  hard  brick  and  walls 
thoroughly  slushed  with  mortar, 
and  held  in  place  by  heavy  rods 
and  timbers.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  walls  the  damaged 
and  washed  brick  that  have  been 
set  aside  during  the  first  season 
can  be  used.  The  fire  bricks  and 
castings  are  the  only  materials 
necessary  to  buy  in  building  these 
rough  walls.  If  you  have  two 
good  bricklayers,  one  for  each 
corner,  to  keep  the  “leads”  plumb 
and  straight,  a  few  “brickyard” 
bricklayers  can  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage,  backing  up  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  heavy  walls.  In  this 
way  the  cost  of  construction  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Fire 
brick  work  should  be  done  by 
good  workmen  and  laid  with  thin 
joints  of  mortar,  arches  turned 
true  to  the  center,  the  bricks 
matching  perfectly  on  the  under 
side  of  arch ;  no  lips  or  cat-stairs 
should  appear.  At  the  finish  or 
of  the  crown,  the  key  course  should  be  a 
close  fit  at  top  and  bottom  side  of  the  brick. 

The  location  of  kilns  with  reference 
to  dryer  and  railroad  tracks  has  been 
discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  Raise 
the  kiln  ground,  or  bottom,  at  least  12 
or  18  inches  above  the  general  level. 
Protect  it  by  ditches  from  surface  water, 
also  have  underground  ditches  to  drain 
furnaces  and  fuel  ground.  Fuel  space  in 
front  of  furnaces  should  be  paved  to 
save  fuel  and  keep  the  firemen  dry  and 
solid  under  foot  at  least.  There  should 
be  a  side  shed  to  protect  firemen  and 
fuel  from  rain  and  snow. 


You  may  not  be  able  to  build  more 
than  one  or  two  kilns  the  first  fall  and 
winter,  if  not  they  can  be  used  as  much 
as  possible  the  second  season,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  kiln  can  be  burned  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  wall. 

For  a  daily  output  of  25,000  bricks 
you  should  have  three  kilns,  of  at  least 
30,000  capacity  each.  This  would  give 
two  weeks  to  fill,  two  weeks  to  burn  and 
cool,  and  two  weeks  to  unload  each  kiln. 
While  No.  1  kiln  is  filling,  No.  2  is 
burning  and  cooling  and  No.  3  is  un¬ 
loading. 

During  the  second  season,  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  November,  the  third 
clamp  can  be  built.  Then  you  will 
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North  Haven,  Conn. 

have  a  complete  plant,  equipped  with 
power  and  machinery,  etc.,  for  making 
the  brick,  dryers  to  dry  them  independ¬ 
ent  of  sunshine  or  rain,  snow  or  frost, 
enabling  you  to  turn  out  six  millions  to 
seven  millions  of  bricks  per  year,  and 
kilns  that  will  burn  them  well  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  saving  labor  of  building  and 
removing  temporary  walls,  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  expense  for  labor  in  burning. 

In  our  next  article  will  be  discussed 
the  management  of  plants  in  detail. 


Co., 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

UCH  has  been  said  and  writ- 
III  ten  about  vitrified  brick,  and 
I  I  1  the  term  “Vitrified  Pavers” 
P  ^  is  one  that  has  been  often 

used  in  connectien  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  paving  brick.  A  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
vitrified  will  readily  show  that  the 
above  use  of  the  word  is  in  a  very  loose 
sense  and  must  be  given  at  least  as 
much  liberty  as  the  freedom 
allotted  to  writers  of  verse  under 
the  head  of  “Poetic  License.” 
Vitreous  means  glassy,  and  is  a 
term  that  is  synonymous  with 
glass. 

Glass  is  a  specific  substance, 
made,  according  to  Webster,  “by 
fusing  sand  with  fixed  alkalies.” 
A  more  exact  chemical  defini¬ 
tion  of  glass  may  be  given  as  a  . 
fused  compound  of  the  silicates 
of  the  alkaline  metals  and  those 
of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Thus  crown  or  window  glass 
and  plate  .glass  is  composed  of 
silicates  of  sodium  and  calcium. 

Bohemian  glass  of  silicates  of 
potassium  and  calcium. 

Flint  glass  or  crystal  of  silicates 
of  potassium  and  lead,  and  com¬ 
mon  green  bottle  glass  of  silicates 
of  sodium,  calcium,  iron  and  alu¬ 
minium. 

In  order  to  manufacture  vitrified 
brick  it  may  be  readily  seen  from 
the  above  that  it  is  necessary  to 
use  material  largely  composed  of 
such  ingredients  as  will  vitrify  or 
make  glass. 


Don’t  forget  the  Cl  ay- Worker  costs 
only  $2.00  a  year  if  paid  in  advance. 
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Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paving  brick  knows  that  the 
clays  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  glass  even  in  its  most  crude  and  im¬ 
perfect  forms. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  clays 
used  do  contain  a  small  amount  of  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  glass,  but  the  probabil¬ 
ities  are  that  the  quantities  are  very 
limited. 

The  materials  of  which  glass  is  made 
must  be  fused  before  they  will  form 
glass,  that  is,  before  they  will  become 
vitrified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
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known  that  clays  suitable  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paving  brick  must  contain 
such  constitutent  parts  as  will  enable 
them,  as  a  whole,  to  resist  fusion,  in 
order  that  the  brick  may  retain  their 
form  while  being  burned. 

The  presence  of  the  amount  of  re¬ 
fractory  material  necessary  to  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  their  form  and  to  resist  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  melt  under  the  heat  of  the 
kiln  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
becoming  vitreous  to  any  great  extent. 
A  portion  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  brick  may  assume  the  vitreous  con¬ 
dition  while  the  temperature  is  high 
enough. 

The  quantity  of  glass  formed  or 
the  amount  of  vitrification  necessary 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  proper 
materials  existing  in  the  clay  and  the 
favorableness  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  found.  These  conditions 
depend  upon  the  proximity  of  the 
various  parts,  their  degree  of  pulveriza¬ 
tion  and  the  states  in  which  they  exist 
chemically.  Probably  a  great  majority 
of  the  clays  contain  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  some  kind 
of  glass,  but  only  a  few  of  them  contain 
any  great  amount  in  conditions  that 
will  vitrify  while  burning  in  the  kiln. 
Enough  silica  is  in  almost  any  clay  to 
transform  the  whole  brick  into  glass, 
but  it  does  not  exist  under  forms  that 
are  available  or  that  can  be  acted  upon 
by  the  other  ingredients  of  glass,  and 
these  other  elements  do  not  exist  in  the 
clay  in  sufficient  quantities  to  engage  all 
of  the  silica  in  the  formation  of  glass. 
If  these  other  parts  do  occur  in  the  clay 
they  may  already  be  resting  satisfied  in 
the  embrace  of  some  elements  for  which 
they  have  an  affinity  that  is  stronger 
than  that  for  the  silica. 

Analyses  of  various  clays  show  the 
presence  of  varying  quantities  of  sodium, 
calcium  and  potassium.  In  a  great 
many  instances  the  amount  is  sufficient 
to  vitrify  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
brick,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not 
found  in  available  conditions.  They 
are  seldom  found  free  but  are  combined 
with  something  else  that  prevents  their 
uniting  with  silica  to  form  glass.  Thus 
it  appears  that  although  the  materials 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  glass 
and  that  may  produce  vitrification,  may, 
and  often  do,  exist  in  brick,  it  does  not 
follow  that  vitrification  will  take  place. 
Simply  because  nearly  all  clays  may 
contain  the  elements  that  are  necessary 
to  vitrification,  and  because  the  tem¬ 
perature  reached  in  the  kiln  is  suffi¬ 


ciently  high  it  does  not  certainly  assure 
that  the  brick  will  be  vitrified. 

The  laws  of  chemistry  are  as  exacting 
as  mathematics,  and  like  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  they  do  not  change. 
Before  any  particuliar  chemical  action 
will  take  place  all  things  must  be  ready, 
each  element  must  exist  in  a  specific 
form,  the  quantity  must  be  exactly  that 
required  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
act,  the  temperature  must  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  and  the  substances  must  be 
brought  practically  into  contact. 

The  general  use  of  the  term  vitrified, 
as  applied  to  hard  burned  brick,  has 
probably  arisen  out  of  a  confusion  of 
the  terms  melted  or  fused  and  vitrified. 
All  clays  contain  more  or  less  of  fusible 
materials,  and,  in  a  majority  of  clays, 
the  greater  part  is  fusible  within  the 
range  of  temperatures  reached  in  burn¬ 
ing  paving  brick.  In  burning  brick  as 
hard  as  is  customary,  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  fusible  material  is  re¬ 
duced,  and  in  the  melted  or  viscous 
state  it  fills  the  minute  spaces  between 
the  particles  that  are  not  fused,  and  by 
cementing  all  together  forms  a  more  or 
less  homogeneous  mass.  All  very  hard 
burned  brick  are  not  vitrified.  They 
may  be  fused  to  a  point  bordering  on 
fluidity  and  become  practically  imper¬ 
vious  to  water  after  cooling ;  may  show 
approximately  a  plane  fracture,  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  glass,  and  yet  not 
be  vitrified.  The  impervious,  homoge¬ 
nous  condition  in  which  they  appear  is 
owing  to  the  fused  condition  and  not  to 
vitrification. 

Brick  made  of  mixed  clays  that  con¬ 
tain  and  non-fusible  fusible  in¬ 
gredients  cannot  be  wholly  vitri¬ 
fied.  They  may  be  fused  and  in  a 
limited  degree  vitrification  may  take 
place,  and  an  impervious  condition  re¬ 
sult,  but  imperviousness  is  not  a  sure 
indication  of  vitrification.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  fused  brick  may  be  impervious 
without  the  least  degree  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion. 

From  the  foregoing  the  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  brick  wholly  vitrified  of  such 
clays  as  are  being  used  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  paving  brick,  that  all  very  hard 
burned  brick  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
vitrified  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that 
imperviousness  is  not  an  infallible  indi¬ 
cation  of  vitrification,  that  impervious 
brick  may  be  wholly  devoid  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  and  that  vitrification  is  not  one  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
paving  brick. 


A  BRICK. 

I  am  a  brick,  that’s  what  I  am, 

There’s  nothing ’bout  me  that  looks  like  a  sham, 
I’m  hard  and  I’m  tough, 

And  a  little  bit  rough, 

I’m  a  brick  that’s  what  I  am. 

I’m  ancient,  that’s  what  I  am, 

Mixed  up  with  bad  clay,  so  the  story  ran, 
After  tramping  and  shaking, 

The  sun  did  the  baking; 

I’m  ancient,  that’s  what  I  am. 

I’m  humble,  that’s  what  I  am, 

As  I  bow  my  proud  head  to  be  trodden  by  man, 
Anl  prostrate  I  lay, 

In  a  city  road  way  ; 

I’m  humble,  that’s  what  I  am. 

But  I’m  useful,  that’s  what  lam, 

I  challenge  the  world,  to  dispute  it  who  can, 
An  ornament  too 
Of  beautiful  hue ; 

And  I’m  useful  that’s  what  I  am. 

—A.  M.  Cox. 

“YOU  CANT  TEACH  ME  NOTHING.” 


A  BEKKMAKEE  THROWS  AWAY  $500  A 
YEAR. 

HE  intelligent  remark  above 
quoted  was  made  to  us  recently 
when  we  called  upon  a  country 
brickmaker.  In  other  words 
this  worthy  member  of  the  craft 
had  finished  his  education.  Like  Alex¬ 
ander,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
down — possibly  on  his  beloved  brick — ■ 
and  weeping  that  he  had  no  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  Science,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  time,  had  long  since  closed  to 
him  her  ample  page;  education  had 
nothing  new  to  unfold.  This  man,  we 
thought,  not  only  keeps  pace  with  the 
times,  he  is  abreast  of  them.  We  craved 
permission  to  have  a  look  at  his  yard, 
and,  with  great  equanimity,  it  was 
granted  us.  A  peep  over  the  gate  was 
enough  to  make  a  modest  man  turn 
green  with  envy.  Here,  indeed,  was  the 
one  typical  yard  for  which  our  eyes  had 
long  looked  in  vain,  the  promised  land 
of  which  at  last  we  were  to  get  a 
glimpse. 

“You  can’t  teach  me  nothing,”  said 
the  good  man,  forgetting  that  he  was 
condemning  himself  out  of  his  own 
mouth ;  for  is  it  not  written  in  the 
school-book  that  two  negatives  make  a 
positive?  But  we  didn’t  want  to  teach 
him  elementary  principles  of  grammar 
and  English  composition.  They,  in¬ 
deed,  are  non-essential  to  a  brickmaker; 
but  we  could  have  put  him  up  to  a 
wrinkle  or  two  in  his  own  trade. 
Wrinkles  are  worth  money  nowadays, 
and,  so  far  as  this  brickmaker  was  con¬ 
cerned,  we  could  have  told  him  how  to 
put  an  additional  hundred  pounds  a 
year  into  his  pocket  if  he  had  wished. 
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Our  inspection  of  this  yard  was  full 
of  genuine  surprises.  Everything  was 
at  least  half-a-century  behind  time. 

The  brickfield  certainly  possessed 
some  of  the  very  best  yellow  plastic 
clay  that  we  have  ever  seen ;  but  in 
“getting”  it  the  loam  and  topsoil  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  over  and  mingle. 
Beneath  the  yellow  clay  was  a  six-foot 
stratum  of  close-grained  yet  friable 
marl.  This  he  was  not  troubling  about 
at  all.  It  was  overspread  with  rubbish 
of  all  kinds.  Instead  of  digging  it  and 
making  it  into  bricks  by  means  of 
simple  machinery,  he  was  in  some  places 
merely  using  it  as  a  tip  for  clinker  and 
other  kiln  refuse.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  him  to  use  this  marl  and  then 
make  the  ground  good  to  grow 
roots  upon.  His  kilns  were  of  the 
most  antique  pattern  of  clamp, 
and  full  of  cracks,  through 
which  the  heat  escaped.  His 
burner  knew  enough  about  the 
business  to  turn  out,  perhaps,  60 
per  cent,  of  good  ringing  bricks; 
the  rest,  judging  from  the  untidy 
stacks  of  them  about,  were  either 
too  soft  or  of  the  “black  better” 
type. 

Untidiness  was  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  feature  in  the  yard. 
Wheelbarrows  and  sundry  imple¬ 
ments  that  were  laying  about 
made  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  hand-molds  appeared  to  be 
worn  out  for  the  most  part,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  well-shaped 
brick  to  be  seen.  The  one-horse 
pug  was  of  such  a  description 
that  the  clay  was  only  partially 
mixed.  No  care  was  exercised  in 
picking  out  the  stones  and  ochre 
lumps,  and  there  were  no  crushers. 

The  sand  was  being  dried  upon 
a  waste  piece  of  ground,  and 
appeared  to  be  well  mixed  with 
dust  and  small  stones.  The  open 
hacks  were  weedy  and  ill-drained,  and 
a  few  old  sugar  mats  did  duty  for  covers. 
Another  lamentable  fact  was  that  several 
of  his  helpers  were  women.  We  do  not 
say  this  in  disparagement  of  the  sex,  for 
they  can  do  some  work  equally  well  as 
men, but  these  women  looked  overworked 
and  underpaid. 

This  brickmaker,  who  had  never  felt 
the  quickening  influences  of  competi¬ 
tion  or  ever  read  a  technical  journal, 
despised  machinery,  and  actually  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  a  most  perfect  system 
of  brickmaking, and  was  doing  a  “grand” 
business.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis 


indeed  folly  to  he  wise. — The  British  Clay- 
Worker. 


A  REMARKABLE  LIFE  WORK. 


IN  an  interesting  article  under  the 
above  caption,  the  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Daily  Examiner  says  some  very  com¬ 
plimentary  things  of  Mr.  Henry  Martin, 
a  very  familiar  name  to  our  readers. 
We  present  herewith  an  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Martin  and  give  the  following 
sketch  of  his  life,  culled  from  the  article 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born,  sixty  years  ago, 
in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  was  raised 
and  educated  at  Staffordshire.  At  the 


age  of  thirteen  years  he  left  school  and 
went  to  work  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
millwright  and  carpenter.  He  went  into 
the  largest  brickyard  then  in  England, 
remaining  there  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  old.  Here  it  was  that  he  gained 
his  first  knowledge  of  brick  moulds, 
brickyard  supplies,  clay  grinding  and 
tempering  machines,  etc.,  and  how  well 
he  turned  this  knowledge  to  account 
will  appear  later  on. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  a  builders’ 
establishment  at  Birmingham,  England, 
remaining  there  three  years  and  learn¬ 
ing  the  carpenter  trade.  At  twenty-one 
years  he  entered  a  more  extensive  build¬ 


ers’  establishment  at  Liverpool,  and 
there  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after 
success  in  life.  Instead  of  idling  away 
his  evenings  he  took  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  spare  moments  from  instruc¬ 
tors  who  were  employed  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  These 
instructors  taught  drawing  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  among  other  things,  and  young 
Martin  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
two  studies  named — so  deeply  that  he 
became  an  expert  at  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

In  1858,  with  several  companions,  Mr. 
Martin  left  England  and  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  went  to  Boston  and  worked  for 
a  time  as  a  carpenter.  Then  he  went  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  married 
a  brickmaker’s  daughter.  When 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
with  small  children.  Then  he 
entered  the  Springfield  armor,  re¬ 
maining  there  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
made  the  models  for  the  first  good 
brickmaking  machine  that  he  ever 
constructed. 

Leaving  Springfield,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  went  to  New  York 
and  there  associated  himself  with 
other  parties  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick  machines.  The  parties 
who  were  interested  with  him 
were  also  engaged  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  lumber  business,  and 
they  went  down  in  the  panic  of 
’67,  owing  Mr.  Martin  $23,000  and 
leaving  him  with  only  $10  in  the 
world.  He  had  pluck  and  brains, 
however,  and  that  was  about  his 
only  capital  at  that  time.  Through 
the  aid  of  some  personal  friends 
he  “got  up  and  at  it”  again.  He 
came  to  Lancaster,  married  his 
second  wife  and  started  in  the 
manufacturing  business  again, 
meeting  with  partial  success.  He  left 
his  family  here  and  traveled,  introduc¬ 
ing  his  machines  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  he  continued  until  1870. 
Orders  began  to  pour  in  at  last  and  he 
made  money.  Then  he  began  to  buy 
property  and  opened  a  brickyard.  He 
was  on  the  road  to  success.  The  busi¬ 
ness  grew  rapidly,  his  real  estate  pur¬ 
chases  proved  good  investments,  and  he 
kept  on  buying  and  building  until  to¬ 
day  he  is  next  to  the  largest  tax  payer 
in  Lancaster. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Martin  felt  that 
the  business  had  grown  too  large  for 
one  man  to  attend  to,  and  he  organized 
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the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co„  with  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
all  paid  in.  It  is  good  deal  of  a  “family” 
company,  however,  the  only  person  be¬ 
longing  to  it  outside  of  Mr.  Martin’s 
immediate  family  being  T.  B.  Holohan, 
Esq.,  solicitor  for  the  company.  The 
other  members  are  Mr.  Martin  (whose 
interest  goes  to  his  daughter,  Alice),  Mr. 
Martin’s  sons — William  R.,  George  H., 
Herbert  P.  and  James  P.,  and  Mr.  M.’s 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Samuel  Cross.  The  head 
of  the  concern  had  always  thought  that, 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  60  years,  if 
his  income  permitted  it,  he  would  retire. 
His  income  is  certainly  large  enough  to 
retire  on,  being  more  than  $10,000  per 
annum,  but  his  services  are  so  valuable 
to  the  company  that  they  do  not  feel 
like  giving  them  up,  and  he  will  remain 
with  the  company  yet  awhile. 

He  simply  loves  business  and  loves  to 
be  occupied.  His  is  too  active  a  brain 
to  retire,  and  we  don’t  believe  he  could 
retire  if  he  tried.  He  is  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood,  although  sixty  years 
old,  being  as  bright  mentally  and  as 
active  physically  as  he  ever  was.  May 
he  be  spared  to  lis  for  long  years  to 
come.  We  need  more  Henry  Martins. 


HINTS  FOR  BOYS. 

A  gentleman  advertised  for  a  boy  to 
assist  him  in  his  office,  and  nearly  fifty 
applicants  presented  them  before  him. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  he  selected 
one  and  dismissed  the  rest. 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  said  a  friend, 
“on  what  grounds  you  selected  that  boy, 
without  a  single  recommendation?” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man  ;  “he  has  a  great  many.  He  wiped 
his  feet  when  he  came  in,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him,  showing  that  he  was 
careful ;  gave  up  his  seat  to  that  lame 
old  man,  showing  that  he  was  kind  and 
thoughtful;  he  took  off  his  cap  when 
he  came  in,  answered  my  questions 
promptly  and  respectfully,  showing  that 
he  was  polite  and  gentlemanly;  he 
picked  up  a  book  that  I  had  purposely 
laid  upon  the  floor,  and  replaced  it  on 
the  table,  while  all  the  rest  stepped 
over  it  or  shoved  it  aside ;  and  he  waited 
quietly  for  li is  turn,  instead  of  pushing 
or  crowding,  showing  that  he  was  honest 
and  orderly. 

When  I  talked  with  him  I  noticed 
that  his  clothes  were  carefully  brushed, 
his  hair  in  nice  order,  and  his  teeth  as 
white  as  milk ;  and  when  he  wrote  his 
name  I  noticed  that  his  finger  nails 


were  clean,  instead  of  being  tipped  with 
jet,  like  that  handsome  little  fellow’s  in 
the  blue  jacket.  Don’t  you  call  these 
things  letters  of  recommendation?  I 
do;  and  I  would  give  more  for  what  I 
can  tell  about  a  boy  by  using  my  eyes 
ten  minutes  than  all  the  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  he  can  give  me.” 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

In  this  month,  October,  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  will  be  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  celebration  at  the  World’s  Fair 
Exposition  buildings  will  doubtless  be 
an  imposing  scene.  It  is  well  therefore, 
that  we  give  a  brief  history  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  achievements,  accompanied 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  correct 
likeness  of  this  justly  celebrated  man. 


Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in 
Genoa,  in  the  year  1436.  There  is  how¬ 
ever  some  doubt  as  to  the  year  of  his 
birth,  some  maintain  that  his  birth 
occurred  in  the  year  1435  and  others 
say  1446.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  appeared  in  Lisbon  in 
1470,  a  tall,  well  formed,  dignified  per¬ 
sonage.  He  married  Felete  Mouis  de 
Palestrello,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased 
Italian  navigator.  He  occupied  his 
time  mostly  in  the  construction  of  maps 
and  charts  and  made  several  voyages  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  islands. 

In  1477  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
North  of  Iceland.  He  conceived  the 
idea  that  by  sailing  westward  he  could 
reach  Asia.  He  backed  up  his  opinion 
with  the  discoveries  of  other  mariners. 
To  reach  India  by  sea  was  the  great 
problem  of  geography.  Columbus 
suggested  to  John  II  of  Portugal  to  solve 
the  question  by  sailing  westward.  The 
King  was  favorably  impressed  with  the 
probable  success  of  the  undertaking  but 
the  secret  plottings  of  the  Council  de¬ 
feated  the  sending  out  of  an  expedition. 


Columbus  then  went  to  Spain  in  1485, 
his  only  companion  was  his  son  Diego, 
his  wife  having  died  some  time  previ¬ 
ously.  He  got  an  introduction  to  the 
King  and  Queen.  They  were  favorably 
impressed  with  the  proposition,  but 
feared  to  undertake  so  great  an  enter¬ 
prise.  The  queen  Isabel  became  very 
much  interested  in  Columbus’  plans 
and  oflered  to  pledge  her  jewels  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expense  of  the  expedition. 
But  the  King  was  prevailed  on  at  length 
to  defray  the  greater  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  The  articles  of  agreement  were 
signed  April  17,  1792  after  seven  years 
importuning  and  planning  for  the  out¬ 
fit.  On  Friday,  August  3,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  set  sail — from  Palos,  near  Mogner 
on  the  Tinto  ;  it  consisted  of  three  small 
vessels,  two  without  decks,  and  120  men. 
The  only  difficulty  encountered  was  the 
mutinous  tendency  of  the  crews,  which 
Columbus  suppressed  with  extraordin¬ 
ary  tact.  He  was  withal  a  skillful 
sailor,  and  had  helps  that  did  not  exist 
a  few  years  before  in  the  way  of  instru¬ 
ments — the  compass  and  astrolobe  had 
been  but  lately  introduced. 

Sitting  on  the  top  of  his  vessel  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  October  11,  1492,  gaz¬ 
ing  earnestly  ahead  he  discovered  mov¬ 
ing  lights  upon  the  land.  After  hours 
of  exciting  suspense  the  day  dawned 
and  the  shores  of  a  lovely  island  was 
revealed — Guanahani,  one  of  the  Baha¬ 
mas.  He  afterwards  discovered  Cuba 
and  Hayti  and  called  the  inhabitants 
Indians,  a  name  which  they  have  re¬ 
tained  to  this  day.  Columbus  believed 
to  the  day  of  his  death  that  these 
islands  were  a  part  of  Asia. 

The  discovery  created  a  wonderful 
sensation  in  Europe.  Columbus  was 
received  on  his  return  with  the  greatest 
honors. 

He  next  sailed  from  Cadiz  with  a 
fleet  of  seventeen  ships  and  1,500  men 
September  25,  1493,  and  discovered  the 
Winward  Isles,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico, 
etc.  He  founded  a  colony  at  Hispan¬ 
iola,  leaving  his  brother  Bartholomew 
governor,  he  returned  home.  His  third 
voyage  was  entered  upon  May  30,  1498. 

Afterwards  difficulties  arose  in  the 
government  of  his  colonies,  charges 
were  made  against  him  and  he  was 
brought  back  to  Spain  in  irons  He 
refuted  the  charges  successfully  but 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
slanderous  attacks  made  by  those  who 
should  have  been  his  friends. 

He  died  at  Seville,  May  20,  1506,  in 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties. — 
The  Drainage  Journal. 
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CLAY  FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES  IN¬ 
STEAD  OF  IRON— A  POPULAR 
MISAPPREHENSION  ON 
THE  SUBJECT. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY. 


LARGE  majority  of 
people,  though  they 
may  be  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  are  under  the 
impression  that  clay, 
either  burned  or  un¬ 
burned,  is  not  suita¬ 
ble  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses.  They  say  that 
clay  is  a  poor 
conductor  or 
radiator  of 
heat,  while 
iron  is  both 
quick  and 
powerful.  This 
is  all  true,  but 
it  is  only  half 
of  the  most 
important  part  of  the  truth,  which 
is  the  fact,  that  the  clay  can 
be  heated  to  a  given  degree 
of  heat,  at  as  little  cost  of 
fuel  as  iron  can,  and  will  give 
off  its  heat  at  least  five  times 
longer.  If  we  take,  say  a  common 
brick  weighing  five  pounds,  and 
then  five  pounds  of  iron,  with 
the  same  shape  and  heating  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brick,  and  put  them 
together  in  a  hot  oven,  we  find 
that  the  iron  will  absorb  the  max¬ 
imum  heat  of  the  oven,  in  one 
fifth  of  the  time  required  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  brick  to  the  same  degree 
of  heat.  Now  if  both  be  taken 
out  and  placed  in  separate  open- 
top  boxes,  or  barrels,  the  iron  will 
raise  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
in  the  barrel,  five  times  quicker  than 
the  brick  will  do  it,  but  the  brick  will 
retain  the  heat  five  times  longer,  and 
the  average  temperature  in  both  barrels 
will  be  the  same. 

CLAY  IS  BETTER  THAN  IRON  FOR  HEATING 
HOUSES  OR  DRYERS. 

Clay  heaters  for  dwelling  and  public 
buildings,  have  been  used  with  better 
results  than  had  from  iron  heaters.  They 
are  more  economical  in  construction, 
more  so  in  economy  of  fuel,  keep  a 
steady  and  regular  temperature,  more 
durable,  and,  above  all,  the  heat  is  much 
more  healthful.  When  iron  is  heated 
above  212°  F.,  it  deoxidizes  the  air  to  a 


damaging  exlent,  while  clay,  will  not 
do  it,  until  at  nearly  a  fusible  heat. 
Besides,  all  clayworkers  and  burners 
know,  that  hot  clay  is  a  certain  positive 
purifier  of  atmospheric  air.  All  malarial 
atmosphere  is  neutralized  or  purified 
when  in  contact  with  hot  clay. 

An  open  front,  clay  stove  or  heater, 
with  return,  or  up  and  down  smoke 
flues,  is  one  of  the  heat  devices  for 
healthy,  economical  heat  in  a  dwelling, 
and  nothing  but  the  overruling  interest 
of  the  iron  workers,  and  the  popular 
ignorance  of  the  people  about  clay  heat, 
has  prevented  every  dwelling  in  the 
whole  land  from  being  heated  by  clay 
heaters  or  stoves. 


If  an  open  clay  stove  be  placed  in  a 
room  and  a  window  near  it  be  opened  a 
little  at  the  top,  about  all  the  befouled 
air  from  the  breathing  cf  inmates,  will 
be  forced  out  through  the  smoke  flue, 
and  though  many  persons  may  be  in 
the  room,  no  bad  effect  will  be  seen  from 
poisoned  air,  (carbonic  acid  gas).  This 
is  done  in  France  and  Germany,  and  no 
people  on  the  globe  know  more  about 
the  economy  and  health  of  housekeeping 
and  warming. 

My  object  in  this  article,  was  not  to 
advertise  clay  heaters  and  stoves,  but  to 
show  that  clay,  as  a  heating  medium,  is 
equal  to,  and  in  many  respects,  superior 


to  iron.  I  trust  that  our  clayworkers  will 
take  up  this  subject  and  develop  its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  great  needs  and  merits. 
It  may  be  hard  on  the  “Medicine  man,” 
but  mighty  good  for  the  man  that  has 
to  pay  him. 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  Thomas  Moulding'. 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  must 
*■  announce  the  death  of  Thomas 
Moulding,  one  of  Chicago’s  best  known 
and  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  and 
brick  manufacturers.  No  better  tribute 
to  Mr.  Moulding’s  sterling  qualities,  of 
both  head  and  heart,  can  be  paid, 
than  is  contained  in  the  following 
letter  from  his  fellow  craftsman, 
Mr.  D.  Y.  Purington,  who,  though 
a  competitor  in  business,  has  sus¬ 
tained  intimate  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  him  for  many  years" 

Chicago,  Sept.  22,  1892. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall  : 

The  train  from  Colorado  this 
A.  m.  brought  to  this  city  all  that 
was  mortal  of  our  dear  friend, 
Thomas  Moulding.  His  death  was 
sudden,  few  outside  his  family 
having  any  knowledge  of  his  ill¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  know  when  any 
summons  from  this  world  has  so 
filled  my  heart  with  sorrow,  nor 
do  I  know  a  brick  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  whose  loss 
will  be  as  keenly  felt  as  his.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
known  him  intimately  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  no  man  or 
woman  could  have  enjoyed  his 
acquaintance  without  being  bless¬ 
ed  thereby.  We  have  not  always 
agreed  on  questions  of  business 
policy,  but  Mr.  Moulding  was  one 
of  those  rare  men  who  did  not 
allow  minor  differences  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  personal  friendships. 
As  you  know,  in  debates  we  some¬ 
times  waxed  as  warm  as  parliamentary 
practice  would  permit,  but  outside  of  the 
meeting  there  never  was  a  shadow  be¬ 
tween  us.  He  leaves  behind  him  an  un¬ 
tarnished  record  for  honest,  square, 
business  dealings,  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  brick  manufacturer,  and  a  sorrowing 
family  who  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
lessons  of  morality,  temperance  and 
philanthropy  his  life  has  taught.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  them  in  sympathy  and 
condolence  for  a  loss  that  can  never  be 
repaired.  Very  truly  yours, 

D.  V.  Purington. 

Mr.  Moulding  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Chicago  Builders’  and  Traders’ 
Exchange,  which  at  a  special  meeting 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  MOULDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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“In  the  40  years  from  1852  to  1892 
Chicago  has  grown  from  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  to  a  metropolis  that  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  To  have  been  during 
almost  that  entire  period  intimately 
connected  with  the  building  interests  of 
such  a  city  and  to  have  been  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  such  a  growth  and 
development  is  of  itself  a  life’s  history, 
but  when  we  can  say  of  a  man  that  in 
addition  to  an  untarnished  business  rec¬ 
ord  of  40  years  and  his  efficient  labors 
in  the  building  up  of  material  Chicago 
— he  had  always  been  closely  connected 
with  everything  that  has  contributed  to 
the  moral,  intellectual  and  philanthropic 
growth  of  the  city, — and  when  we  can 
add  that  for  integrity,  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  an  intelligent  conception  of 
the  future,  and  its  necessities  he  had  no 
superiors,  that  as  a  husband,  father, 
friend  and  business  associate  his  record 
is  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  an 
ideal  one,  it  seems  to  us  that  words  can 
go  no  farther.  Such  a  man  was  Thomas 
Moulding,  and  the  Builders’  and  Traders’ 
Exchange  of  the  city  he  loved  so  dearly 
unites  with  his  sorrowing  family  and 
friends  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  tender, 
loving  husband,  a  steadfast  friend,  an 
honest  man.  By  a  unanimous  vote  they 
spread  this  memorial  upon  their  records 
and  direct  the  secretary  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased.” 

Written  for  the  Ciay-Worker 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  BRICKMAKER. 
No.  4. 

AND  THE  FLOODS  CAME. 

E  are  told  that  ninety-three  per 
cent,  of  all  business  men,  sooner 
or  later  come  to  financial 

grief. 

Just  think  of  riding  on  that  kind  of  a 
see-saw,  in  which  ninety-three  times  out 
of  a  hundred  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tip,  and  the  other  fellow  at  the  top. 
Look  back  over  your  own  life’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  line,  and  tell  your  fellow 
clay  worker  how  often  your  end  of  the 
plank  has  come  down  with  a  thud,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  your  being  sent 
down  the  toboggain  slide  of  business. 

We  are  also  told  by  philosophers  that 
“Cause  and  effect  go  hand  in  hand,” 
and  that  the  latter  follows  the  former. 

Who  gives  a  d - n  for  the  cause  of  the 

water-spout,  which  a  few  years  ago  burst 
upon  our  Missouri  hills  and  made  mud- 
pies  for  us,  of  two  hundred  thousand 
unburned  bricks.  It  was  the  effect 
upon  our  pockets  in  particular  and  our 
yard  in  general,  that  tipped  down  our 
end  of  the  see-saw  for  the  time  being, 
and  tipped  up  our  calculations  of  profits 
for  some  time  to  come. 

That  yard  was  eight  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  which  for  four  weeks 


had  refused  to  furnish  the  material  of 
which  to  make  steam  in  our  boilers, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  made  up  its 
mind,  like  the  walking  delegate,  that  it 
would  rise  in  its  power  and  show  what 
it  could  do,  and  it  did  it. 

Like  the  walking  delegate,  it  subsided 
when  it  was  no  longer  fed  from  outside 
sources,  and,  again,  like  that  individual, 
it  ruined  everything  with  which  it  had 
come  in  contact. 

True,  “there  is  no  loss  without  some 
gain,”  and  about  seventeen  yards  of  clay 
was  washed  from  the  bank  into  the  clay 
shed  without  expense,  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  cost  18  cents  a  yard  to  bring 
there.  That  was  to  the  credit  side  of 
the  business,  but  on  the  other  hand,  27 
yards  of  mud  was  sifted  through  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  selected 
front  brick,  and  it  took  six  colored  men 
a  week  to  dig  them  out,  and  six  years  to 
sell  them  after  they  was  dug  out. 

We  wonder  if  in  the  days  of  Noah 
there  was  any  such  an  institution  as  a 
brickyard. 

Imagine  a  man  watching  the  flood 
slowly  rising  about  his  brick  hacks 
while  they  are  gently  settling  into  it. 
About  the  time  the  waters  were  rising 
into  the  arches  of  the  kilns,  he  was 
rising  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  top  of 
the  same;  and  the  rain  drops  falling 
from  above  were  accompanyed  by  the 
tear  drops  welling  up  from  below. 

How  plainly  he  is  pictured  in  our  im¬ 
agination,  as  he  sits  with  his  elbows 
upon  his  knees,  and  his  hands  under 
his  chin,  watching  the  waters  creep  up 
towards  the  top  of  the  kilns,  until  at 
last  he  is  driven  to  the  peak  of  the  roof, 

and, - well,  he  is  gone  where  the 

lest  of  us  will  follow  if  we  are  good 
brickmakers. 

From  that  hereafter  shore,  if  we  are 
permitted  to  look  back  upon  this,  a 
good  many  of  our  craft  will  be  able  to 
see  that  many  of  the  trials  we  have 
borne,  we  saddled  upon  ourselves,  and 
in  other  cases  we  went  too  indifferent  or 
lazy  to  shift  them  when  we  could  readily 
have  done  so. 

Some  of  us  may  not  have  money 
enough  to  build  a  water-proof  shed  over 
our  whole  yard,  but  if  we  cannot  scoop 
together  enough  to  put  in  a  first-clas 
system  of  sewers,  we  had  better  make  an 
assignment  to  some  one  that  can.  If 
nature  has  failed  to  provide  a  natural 
basin  to  drain  into,  then  we  had  better 
dig  a  well  in  which  to  turn  our  sewerage, 
and  get  a  pump  to  force  the  water  from 
the  well  into  some  other  fellows  pit. 


Sometimes  it  comes  handy  to  reverse 
the  order  of  things,  and  “Do  unto  our 
neighbor”  as  he  would  like  to  do  unto 
us. 

We  have  read  somewhere  that  a  man 
should  “build  upon  a  rock  and  not 
upon  the  sand  but  the  trouble  in  our 
case  is,  that  our  predecessor  did  a  great 
deal  of  the  building,  and  it  would  appear 
that  he  thought  all  good  sand  in  sight 
might  some  day  be  wanted  to  make 
brick  with,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
else  left  but  quicksand,  he  tried  that. 

We,  therefore,  occasionally  realize 
that  “The  wicked  stand  upon  slippery 
places,”  and,  judging  from  the  mouth  of 
our  sewer,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  were  operating  un¬ 
der  the  effect  of  a  fearful  physic. 

The  same  thing  can  be  seen  at  a 
certain  spot  in  our  clay  bank,  only  in  this 
case  nature  has  made  the  sewer,  and  we> 
(by  digging  out  the  clay,)  the  basin. 
When  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
tap  that  sewer,  a  stream  of  quicksand 
about  like  our  arm  poured  out  upon  us, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  ordinary  man 
has  failed  to  find  a  plug  that  would  shut 
it  up. 

Plugging  the  holes  in  the  sky  through 
which  the  rain  leaks,  would  be  an  easy 
job  to  the  plugging  of  that  quicksand 
hole. 

To  compensate  for  some  of  the  evils 
which  nature  has  planted,  in  her  part 
of  the  make-up  of  our  brickyard,  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  down  draft  kilns;  (would 
say  that  they  were  Eudaly’s  if  it  were 
not  for  advertising  him,)  and  just  at 
present  we  wish  to  recommend  all  make 
of  down  draft  kilns  of  that  kind,  and  for 
two  reasons : 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  apt  to 
build  any  of  them  unless  you  have 
money  enough  to  drain  them  well,  and 
if  well  drained  you  are  not  apt  to  have 
the  fires  put  out  with  a  sharp  shower. 
Again,  their  roof  is  a  little  less  leaky 
than  those  which  in  our  earlier  brick¬ 
making  days  we  erected  over  the  old  tem¬ 
porary  clamp  kiln.  As  our  memory  turns 
back  to  those  happy  days, we  can  again  hear 
the  sharp  zip  of  the  first  drop  of  rain  as 
it  struck  the  red-hot  platting  on  the 
kiln,  and  the  increasing  music  as  the 
shower  developed,  until  it  sounded  like 
the  popping  of  corn  in  the  skillet,  which 
was  shaken  so  long  ago  over  the  old- 
fashioned  fire-place  of  our  “Grand  dad.” 
The  rain  clouds  in  the  sky  was  soon  in¬ 
creased  by  the  steam  clouds  from  the 
kiln,  and  when  at  last  all  clouds  were 
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ready  to  break  away,  we  could  be  certain 
that  a  couple  of  the  top  courses  of  the 
kiln  were  also  ready  to  break  away. 

There  are  lots  of  times  in  this  world 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diflerence 
between  “Tweedle-de-de  and  Tweedle-de- 
dum.”  For  hours  we  have  walked  down 
a  mountain  brook  and  never  raised  a 
trout  until  the  rain  drops  began  to  pat¬ 
ter,  and  then  their  dropping  into  the 
water  seemed  to  stir  up  hungry  fish  and 
it  was  all  “Tweedle-de-dee.”  How  dif¬ 
ferent,  when  about  the  first  of  November 
a  cold  rain  caught  us  trying  to  get  in 
the  last  of  the  season’s  hack  of  brick.  It 
was  then  all  “Tweedle-de-dum,”  and  we 
felt  like  repeating  some  watery  lines, 
which,  while  varying  somewhat  from 


ivo  fountain  boils  up,  but  the  soot  from  the  stack, 
No  gig  on  the  drive  but  the  wheelbarrow  track, 
When  the  rains  cometh  it  sets  all  things  afloat, 
And  the  brickmaker  rides  in  a  rubber-boot  boat. 

Is  it  a  wonder  we  like  not  to  see 
Clouds  gather  over  the  desolate  lea, 

Knowing  full  well  that  the  drops  as  they  fall 
Will  each  roll  up  in  a  little  mud  ball, 

And  that  the  whole  will  very  soon  make 
A  slough  of  despond,  a  dark,  muddy  lake. 

Oh  !  the  rain,  the  miserable  rain, 

Here  it  comes,  comes  tumbling  down  again  ; 
Putting  the  fires  all  out  with  the  flood, 

Covering  the  brick  all  over  with  mud  ; 

Some  one  who  lives  in  the  sky  cannot  know 

What  a  D - 1  of  a  time  we’re  having  below. 

J.  A.  S. 


PERTINENT  POINTS. 

Under  the  caption,  “A  Printer’s  notes 
on  Advertising,”  in  Printers’  Ink ,  W.  W. 
Pasko  makes  the  following  pertinent 
points  : 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 

THE  GRAPE  CREEK  CLAY  WORKS. 

[IS  plant  is  located 
on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  and 
the  Chicago  &  Illi¬ 
nois  Coal  Railways, 
about  four  miles 
from  Danville,  Ill. 
The  works  were  es- 
tablished  by  the 
coal  company  in 
1888  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  clay 
from  their  coal  mine.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  clay,  and  at  first  they  wasted 
their  energy  and  means  in  experimental 
work,  as  such  inexperienced  organiza- 
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those  as  in  “The  Beautiful  Snow,”  would 


run  about  like  this: — 

Oh  !  the  rain,  the  miserable  rain, 

Here  it  comes,  comes  tumbling  down  again, 

Only  a  day  since  it  fell  before, 

Will  it  forever  continue  to  pour? 

Some  one  who  lives  in  the  sky  cannot  know 

What  a  D - 1  of  a  time  we’re  having  below. 

Once  in  our  lives,  the  fall  of  the  rain 
Acted  like  music  on  the  nerves  of  our  brain ; 
Peacefully  patted  our  eyelids  to  rest, 

Caused  us  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  blest ; 

The  peace  of  those  days  from  us  now  holds  aloof, 
For  the  rain  patters  down  on  a  different  roof. 

The  yard  of  our  daddy  where  often  we  played 
Was  trimmed  with  a  mower  and  not  with  a  spade; 
The  drive  freed  from  weeds  with  a  different  tool 
Than  a  half-worn  shoe  on  the  hoof  of  a  mule  ; 

The  bat  that  we  dodged  from  our  rollicking  friend 
Was  not  one  as  thrown  by  an  Italian  fiend. 

The  yard  of  our  own,  what  a  different  lawn  ; 

Not  a  green  thing  about  but  the  owners  so  brawn 


CREEK  BRICK  WORKS. 

“Many  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
spent  in  advertising  in  this  country. 
Much  is  thrown  away,  but  a  great  deal 
which  gives  returns  can  be  improved 
so  that  a  still  greater  amount  may  be 
reaped.  A  prominent  error  is  to  use  too 
many  display  lines,  with  too  little  space 
between  No  one  will  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  half  a  column  long  in  agate  or 
nonpareil.  The  true  way  to  get  the 
best  typographical  effect  is  to  shorten 
the  reading  matter  as  much  as  possible, 
have  as  few  display  lines  as  will  answer, 
and  employ  the  extra  space  in  leading 
out  and  in  giving  greater  size  to  the 

display.  A  notice,  to  beread  easily 
must  have  ample  space. 


tions  are  very  apt  to  do.  Finally,  Mr. 
Jos.  Fairhall,  whose  portrait  appeared  on 
page  225  of  September  Clay-Worker, 
then  vice-president  of  the  Coal  Co.,  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  were  too  many  “leaks” 
about  the  factory  and  determined  to 
give  the  work  his  personal  supervision 
and  to  that  end  removed  his  residence 
from  Chicago  to  Grape  Creek,  a  little 
village  near  the  mines.  Having  no 
previous  experience  in  the  brick  bus¬ 
iness,  he  at  first  found  the  task  a  difficult 
one,  for  there  was  no  one  connected 
with  the  factory  having  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  work.  He  soon  mas¬ 
tered  the  situation,  though,  and  aban¬ 
doning  the  idea  of  making  press  brick, 
devoted  the  plant  entirely  to  paving 
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brick  and  blocks.  An  equipment  for 
making  these  blocks  was  procured  and 
an  excellent  paving  block  4  x  5  x  12  was 
turned  out.  The  demand  for  them  was 
not  so  large  as  had  been  anticipated,  so 
Mr.  Fairhall  turned  his  attention  to 
paving  brick  of  the  ordinary  size,  and 
common  building  brick,  and  the  works 
have  been  run  to  their  full  capacity, 
33,000  a  day,  the  past  season.  The 
quality  of  the  brick  is  first-class,  as 
demonstrated  by  tests  made  by  the  city 
engineer  of  Indianapolis,  who  made  an 
exhaustive  test  of  paving  brick  from 
fifteen  manufactories,  and  awarded  the 
Grape  Creek  first  place  for  strength  and 
durability.  Mr.  Fairhall  has  issued  a 
neat  little  pamphlet  giving  the  full  text 
of  the  engineer’s  report  of  the  tests  and 
will  lend  a  copy  of  it  to  any  of  our 
readers  on  request.  Another  and  a  very 
convincing  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  their  paving  brick  is  the  fact  that  the 
factory  cannot  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  They  have  now  orders  booked 
that  will  keep  them  busy  until  March, 
’93,  and  have  recently  refused  orders  for 
upwards  of  twelve  million  brick.  The 
clay  is  taken  from  above  and  below  the 
coal  beds  and  by  a  careful  admixture 
and  preparation  a  very  dense,  tough 
brick  is  produced.  They  are  made  by 
the  stiff  clay  process,  dried  on  a  hot 
floor  and  burned  in  round  down  draft, 
kilns  with  coal.  Among  the  kilns  is 
one  monster  that  was  erected  from  plans 
furnished  by  a  Chicago  Brick  Works 
Engineer  (?)  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000 
but  which  they  have  never  been  able  to 
burn  successfullj .  It  stands  a  mighty 
monument  to  the  folly  of  building  on 
a  theory  unsupported  by  practical 
knowledge. 

The  works  employ  25  hands,  ail  of 
whom  began  as  common  laborers  and 
have  learned  what  they  know  of  clay 
work  under  Mr.  Fairhall’s  direction. 
“We  have  no  professional  labor,”  said 
he  to  the  writer,  “but  have  some  well 
trained  men  whom  we  pay  an  average 
of  $1.75  a  day  and  who  do  their  work 
thoroughly.” 

A  GREAT  CLAY  WARE  MANUFACTORY. 

While  in  St.  Louis  recently,  we  were 
invited  to  visit  the  sewer  pipe  and  fire 
clay  works  of  Evens  &  Howard,  which 
are  located  four  miles  out  on  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  Missouri 
Pacific  R.  R. 

Boarding  a  “Frisco”  train  at  the  Union 
station,  a  fifteen  minute  ride  brought 
us  to  Howard’s  Station,  where  the 


sight  of  acres  of  sewer  pipe,  groups  of 
kilns,  tall  chimneys  and  great  cloudsof 
black  smoke  told  more  plainly  than  the 
brakeman’s  announcement  that  we  had 
reached  our  destination.  Making  our 
way  to  the  office,  which  is  a  handsome 
two  story  structure  recently  erected  of 
material  from  their  own  kilns,  we  were 
cordially  received  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hand- 
ley,  Supt.  of  the  brick  department,  who 
courteously  conducted  us  about  the 
works  which  cover  several  acres  of 
ground  and  represent  an  investment  of 
a  vast  capital  of  money  and  brains.  The 
main  building  is  200x310  feet,  four 
stories  high.  The  fourth  story  was 
added  this  spring  and  if  the  demand  for 


age  more  accurately  than  could  be  done 
with  green  clay.  It  is  hauled  from  this 
artificial  clay  bank  in  carts  by  mules  to 
wet  pans,  in  which  it  is  crushed  and  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  grog  added.  It  is 
then  shoveled  on  an  elevator  and  carried 
to  an  upper  floor.  From  the  top  of  the 
elevator  it  is  dropped  or  thrown  in 
great  chunks  in  a  pile  on  the  floor  be¬ 
neath,  which  largely  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “wedging”  or  kneading,  a  slow 
and  laborious  process  usually  done  by 
hand.  After  being  molded  and  pressed 
by  hand  the  ware  is  dried  on  the  floors 
of  the  main  building  which  is  heated 
throughout  by  steam.  They  burn  in 
both  round  and  square  down  draft  kilns, 
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their  brick  continues  to  increase,  as  it 
has  the  past  season  or  two,  they  will  have 
to  add  another  story  this  fall.  In  the 
brick  line  their  work  is  mostly  devoted 
to  fire  brick,  locomotive  tiles,  etc.,  but 
they  are  also  making  a  great  many  buff 
and  mottled  building  brick,  which  are 
molded  by  hand  and  repressed. 

The  clay  is  mined  from  a  shaft  several 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  dumped 
down  the  side  of  a  hill,  making  a  little 
mountain  of  clay,  an  artificial  clay 
bank,  as  it  were,  and  is  allowed  to  lay 
exposed  to  the  elements  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Handley  stated  that  they 
weathered  all  of  their  clay,  that  it 
worked  better  and  enabled  them  to  cal¬ 
culate  in  advance  the  amount  ofshrink- 


of  which  they  have  thirty  or  more,  all 
of  which  are  kept  going  the  year  through, 
as  a  rule.  In  this  department  they 
seem  unusually  successful,  for  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  waste  to  keep  them 
in  “grog,”  but  have  to  burn  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  clay  for  this  purpose. 
This  they  do  by  piling  up  a  large 
quantity  of  clay,  say  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  beneath  which  is  placed  sufficient 
fuel  to  set  fire  to  the  mass.  They  touch 
a  match  and  combustion  does  the  rest. 
No  additional  firing  being  necessary. 

Having  but  few  minutes  between 
trains  we  did  not  go  through  the  sewer 
pipe  department,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  two.  Our  readers  can  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  work  turned  out  from  the 
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fact  that  all  told,  they  use  over  three 
hundred  tons  of  clay  a  day.  Their 
products  include  almost  everything  in 
the  line  of  fire  clay  ware,  all  sizes  of 
sewer  and  culvert  pipe  and  they  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  building 
brick  and  blocks  which  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  almost  any  desired  form  or 
color. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 

Third  Paper. 

BUT  where  capital  is  on  hand  in 
abundance,  we  see  very  well  built 
and  very  well  fitted  brickyards 


with  continuous  kilns  (as  well  as  with 
common  kilns,)  to  be  a  failure.  Let  us 
consider  only  one  case  pictured  after 
life.  There  is  a  boom.  Brick  are  as 
high  as  12  to  15  dollars  in  price. 

Men  who  have  never  seen  a  brickyard, 
are  convinced  that  that  must  be  a  fine 
investment.  They  happen  to  own  a 
large  tract  of  land,  or,  can  buy  it  cheap, 
which,  from  some  samples  of  dirt  taken 
and  tried  by  unexperienced  men,  seems 
to  be  fit  to  make  a  kind  of  a  brick.  The 
capitalist  goes  East  or  South,  or  North 
and  buys,  as  he  thinks,  the  best  machine 
in  the  world,  dry  press  in  most  cases  is 
the  favorite,  perhaps  Quaker,  Automatic, 
Penfield  or  any  other  soft  mud  or  stiff 
mud  machine.  They  all  can  be  bought 
and  put  up.  Some  decide  to  have  a 


continuous  kiln  right  away,  and  build¬ 
ing  goes  on.  Others  try  first  a  clamp 
kiln.  What  use  is  it  to  have  large  sheds 
for  storing  well  dryed  clay  for  months 
in  it  for  the  dry  process  ?  That  stuff  is 
so  fine  and  can  be  worked  directly  from 
the  bank  in  the  kilns,  loaded  and  be 
sold  for  highest  price  as  front  brick,  40 
to  60  dollars  per  thousand  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Go  ahead,  everything  works  fine. 
The  clamp  or  patent  kiln  is  opened, 
cars  or  barges  are  waiting  for  the  preci¬ 
ous  material  to  be  loaded.  What’s 
the  matter?  Only  cracked  brick,  bats 
or  mush  come  out  of  the  kiln.  Great 
indignation.  Discharge  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  fireman,  the  whole  crew.  Some 


strangers  or  employes  risk  to  mention 
that  the  clay  was  not  prepared  well,  or 
not  mixed  right  or,  is  no  clay  at  all. 
That’s  all  nonsense.  Let  us  commence 
again  with  new  men.  The  same  result. 
Now  let  us  build  a  continuous  kiln ; 
that’s  the  only  thing.  Put  in  trash  and 
take  out  first-class  ware.  The  continuous 
kiln  has  the  same  result.  Now  comes  a 
stoppage.  The  brick  went  down  in 
price  to  8  or  6  dollars.  The  boom  is  all 
over.  Some  are  discouraged,  no  wonder. 
The  results  of  the  clamp  kiln  or  other 
non-continuous  kilns  are  long  forgotten. 
But  the  continuous  kiln,  the  tall  form 
of  the  chimney  pointing  to  the  merer 
less  heavens,  stands  there  yet  as  a 
warning  sign.  It  is  no  good  ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  trouble;  don’t  pay  the  roy¬ 


alty;  doh’t  listen  to  the  kiln  man,  he  is 
a  crank.  Continuous  kilns  are  a  total 
failure.  That’s  the  result.  In  some 
cases  the  company  goes  back  to  the 
first  start,  takes  the  advice  of  some  old 
practical  brickmaker.  They  yield  to 
the  slow  starting  of  the  brickyard  again, 
putting  aside  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  and 
making  brick  in  the  old  way,  having 
finally  at  last,  some  small  returns,  but 
don’t  touch  that  kiln  again ;  it  may  do 
for  a  stable,  and  to  store  the  old,  useless 
machinery  in.  Are  we  to  be  surprised, 
that  anyone  in  the  neighborhood, 
watching  the  proceeding,  shrinks  from 
the  idea  of  a  continuous  kiln  ? 

The  story  of  the  failure  of  a  contin¬ 
uous  kiln  spreads  rapidly,  like  prairie 
fire  over  the  country.  Failures  of  old 
style  brickyards  is  such  a  common  thing, 
not  worth  mentioning.  I  know  of  one 
case,  and  there  are  surely  more  of  them 
where  a  continuous  kiln,  genuine  Hoff¬ 
man,  was  standing  10  years  without  be¬ 
ing  used.  Brick  were  made  by  an  old 
brickmaker  all  around  the  same  and 
burnt  in  field  kilns,  till  the  proper  man 
came,  bought  the  whole  plant  for  a. 
trifle,  repaired  the  old  machinery, 
worked  it,  started  the  kiln,  and  has  the 
best  kiln  in  the  market  for  over  12  years. 

I  can  give  address  for  information.  This 
is  one  sad  but  true  story  of  the  failure  in 
continuous  kilns. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS. 
Paper  No.  6. 


THE  preceeding  papers  on  this  sub-/ 
ject  have  been  devoted  mainly 
to  the  principles  or  laws  of 
chemistry,  and  I  have  by  no 
means  gotten  through  with  them. 
There  is  little  or  no  inducement  for  a 
young  man  to  study  chemistry  if  we 
place  before  him  nothing  but  page 
after  page  of  dry  laws  and  long  and  still 
drier  tables  to  commit  to  memory, 
therefore  I  think  we  had  better  break 
through  the  conventional  methods  and 
make  it  as  easy  and  entertaining  as  we 
can ;  so  for  the  present  we  will  lay 
aside  notation,  nomenclature,  combining 
proportions,  etc.,  and  take  them  up 
again  further  on. 

It  puzzles  many  a  clayworker  of  the 
old  school  to  know  where  chemistry 
comes  in  in  his  trade;  the  old  time 
brickmaker  for  instance,  he  digs  his 
clay  by  hand,  molds  it  by  hand,  dries  it 
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by  the  sun,  and  burns  it  with  wood  in 
an  old  Dutch,  or  in  a  temporary  kiln, 
and  does  not  use  an  ounce  of  chemicals 
from  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
operations;  no  disparagement  of  his 
methods  is  here  intended ;  they  are 
only  thrown  in  to  strengthen  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Now  it  is  without  doubt  the 
honest  conviction  of  our  worthy  friend 
that  he  runs  his  brickyard  on  the  non¬ 
chemical  principle,  because  none  of 
his  ingredients  for  making  brick  come 
from  the  drug-store;  it  might,  however, 
be  amusing,  if  not  instructive  to  exam¬ 
ine  a  few  of  the  chemicals  he  uses.  First, 
the  clay  he  handles,  it  is  composed  of 
a  half  a  dozen,  or  possibly  a  dozen  of 
the  elements  named  in  the  table  I  gave 
you  in  the  August  C.  W.;  the  prepond¬ 
ering  elements  are  silica  and  aluminum  ; 
these  are  very  interesting  elements,  and 
the  clayworker  cannot  know  too  much 
about  them  ;  he,  however,  does  not  deal 
with,  or  handle  the  elements  themselves, 
but  their  oxides. 

All  clays  are  silicates  of  aluminum, 
which  you  will  readily  and  rightly  con¬ 
clude  is  a  combination  of  aluminum 
with  silicic  acid;  you  must  not,  however, 
infer  that  all  silicates  of  aluminum  are 
clay;  many  crystallized  minerals  are 
composed  chiefly  of  this  silicate,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  feldspar,  granite,  porphyry  and 
other  primary ;  or  unstratified  rocks. 
These  rocks,  when  crumbled  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  rain-water, 
or  rather  by  the  carbonic  acid  they  (the 
water  and  the  air)  contain — are  the 
sources  of  all  clays.  This  really  is  the 
origin  of  clay — and  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  change  that  takes  place  in 
these  hard  rocks  when  clay  is  made,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  you  the  composition 
of  unaltered  feldspar,  which  is  a  silicate 
of  aluminum  and  potassium  symbolized 
thus,  AI2  O3  3  Si  O3  +  K-2  O  Si  O3  ;  this 
is  in  reality  common  alum  with  silicic 
acid  in  place  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  I 
will  give  the  composition  of  alum  by 
and  by.  This  feldspar  you  see  contains 
silicate  of  potassium  as  well  as  silicate 
of  aluminum,  but  is  quite  insoluble 
until  acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid ;  this 
acid — looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most 
feeble  of  all  acids,  because  almost  any 
other  acid  will  unseat  it  and  take  its 
place — I  say  this  feeble  acid  displaces 
the  silicic  acid  of  the  silciate  of  potash, 
and  takes  its  place  in  the  potash,  form¬ 
ing  carbonate  of  potash,  which  you  all 
know  is  very  soluble,  then  it  only  re¬ 
quires  rain  to  dissolve  and  wash  it  out, 
and  as  the  silicate  of  potash  is  thus 


changed  and  dissolved  out,  but  not  dis¬ 
solved,  it  is  precipitated,  or  deposited 
somewhere.  This  is  a  very,  very  slow 
process  for  claymaking,  but  it  is  nature’s 
way  of  doing  it,  if  we  accept  the  dictum 
of  our  most  eminent  chemists  and  geol¬ 
ogists. 

A  deposit  from  such  a  decomposition 
as  has  just  been  given,  would  give  us  a 
bed  of  kaolin,  which  is  practically  pure 
clay  and  white ;  whereas  if  the  rock 
undergoing  such  decomposition  contains 
oxide  of  iron  the  deposited  clay  will  be 
colored  red,  yellow,  etc.  The  dark 
colored  clays  owe  their  shade  to  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  bitumen. 

There  is  an  erroneous  impression 
among  practical  clay  workers  about  clay, 
they  think  clay  and  alumina  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  but  they  are  not ; 
clay  is  necessarily  a  silicate  of  alum¬ 
inum. 

Alumina  or  oxide  of  aluminum  AI2 
03  occurs  native,  forming  the  ruby  and 
the  sapphire,  the  colors  of  these  stones 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
chromium  in  their  composition.  The 
hard  mineral  called  corundum  is  another 
form  of  this  oxide.  Emery  is  an  im¬ 
pure  and  crystallized  variety  of  it;  this 
you  are  aware  is  what  we  use  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  hard  substances,  such 
as  iron,  steel,  glass,  etc. 

You  may  make  for  yourself  some  pure 
oxide  of  aluminum,  or  alumina,  by 
heating  to  redness  some  sulphate  of 
aluminum,  or  some  ammonia  alum. 
The  residue  you  have  left  will  be  the 
pure  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  soft  white 
powder,  which  is  infusible  at  tempera¬ 
tures  below  that  of  the  oxhydrogen 
blow-pipe,  in  this  flame  it  melts  into  a 
small  clear  globe  which  is  extremely 
hard.  The  white  powder  just  mentioned 
absorbs  water  very  rapidly  without  com¬ 
bining  with  it ;  dry  clay  also  possesses 
this  property  to  a  considerable  extent  so 
much  so  that  clay  tobacco  pipes  must 
have  their  ends  glazed  to  prevent  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  lips  and  tongue. 

I  have  given  this  short  description  of 
alumina  here,  to  assist  in  removing  the 
fallacy  concerning  the  identity  of  clay 
and  alumina. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  clays, 
shales  and  slates,  which  are  all  silicates 
of  aluminum.  Shales  and  slates  are 
clays  that  have  been  hardened  by  press¬ 
ure  and  probably  by  heat  also ;  they  are 
very  similar  to  clay  in  composition. 

Clays,  as  you  are  well  aware,  vary  in 
composition,  therefore  the  formula  for 
silicate  of  aluminum,  AI2  (Si  O3  )  3  is 


not  the  formula  of  all  clays,  in  fact,  they 
are  so  variable  in  their  construction, 
that  no  common  formula  can  be  given 
for  them. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation  of  the 
word  formula  is  here  necessary.  Hitherto 
I  have  used  the  woid  “symbol”  for  both 
elements  and  compounds,  but  to  be  in 
correct  form,  I  should  have  used  the 
word  “formula”  when  speaking  of  the 
symbols  representing  compound  sub¬ 
stances,  and  “symbol”  for  elements  only. 

Do  not  imagine  there  is  a  flaw  in 
chemistry  because  you  are  told  that 
clays  are  essentially  silicates  of  alum¬ 
inum,  and  in  the  same  breath,  that  their 
composition  varies  so  much  that  neither 
the  formula  AI2  (Si  O3  )  3  nor  any  other 
common  formula  can  be  applied  to 
them. 

Of  course,  absolutely  pure  clay  would 
be  represented  by  the  above  formula. 
When  pure,  it  is  quite  white,  and  is  de¬ 
rived  from  colorless  feldspar.  You  see 
it  is  the  impurity  of  the  clays  that  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  to  give  them  a  com¬ 
mon  formula,  but  these  same  impurities 
give  to  clay  properties  that  fit  it  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Iron  ores,  and  ores  of  other  metals  vary 
just  in  the  same  way,  and  these  impuri¬ 
ties  all  serve  some  useful  end.  Iron  in 
clay,  colors  it  all  shades,  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  dark  red ;  in  excess  it  would 
reduce  the  fusing  point  so  low,  that  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  kiln  would  melt  it 
into  a  black  glass.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  these  two  elements,  iron  and  silicon, 
or  rather  their  oxides,  should  flux  each 
other,  yet  within  certain  limits  be  beni- 
ficial.  Pig-iron  for  foundry  and 
Bessemer  steel  making,  must  contain 
silicon  in  quantity  suitable  for  each 
purpose; — two  or  three  per  cent,  foun¬ 
dry  iron  may  have  a  little  wider  margin 
than  this — if  this  is  much  exceeded  the 
iron  is  comparatively  worthless  for 
either  purpose ;  being  very  fusible  and 
extremely  brittle  when  cold.  Conversely 
a  small  percentage  of  iron  serves  to  give 
tenacity  to  the  bricks,  or  coarse  ware 
made  from  such  clays,  and,  as  I  have 
said  above,  gives  the  beautiful  coloring 
to  the  bricks,  but  an  excess  of  it  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  them. 

Iron  is  not  the  only  fluxing  element 
in  clay,  nor  the  most  powerful  one; 
potash,  soda  and  lime  are  more  active. 
Fire  brick  manufacturers  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  fluxing  elements  than  the 
building  brick  manufacturers ;  refract¬ 
oriness  being  the  essential  feature  of  the 
fire  brick,  the  clay  retort,  and  the  cruci¬ 
ble. 
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The  alkalies  or  fluxing  elements  are 
by  no  means  desirable,  even  in  the  red 
or  building  brick,  potash  and  soda  being 
especially  objectionable,  on  account  of 
their  exudation  from  the  brick  after 
it  is  put  in  the  building,  and  frequently 
before  it  leaves  the  yard.  This  is  a 
matter  that  my  non-chemical  brickmak¬ 
ing  brethren  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

In  the  C.  W.  for  Sept.  I  gave 
you  the  analyses  of  some  Scotch  fire 
bricks ;  allow  me  to  offer  you  by  way  of 
variety  the  analysis  of  a  brickmaker  by 
Dr.  Lancaster,  the  eminent  London 
specialist.  “The  body  operated  on  weighed 
154.4  pounds,  being  about  what  is  known 
as  the  “average  sized  man.”  During  his 
lecture  the  doctor  exhibited  to  his  class 
23.1  pounds  of  carbon  to  2.2  pounds  of 
lime,  22.3  oz.  of  phosphorus,  and  about 
1  oz.  each  of  sodium  (salt), iron,  potassium, 
magnesium  and  silicon.  All  of  these 
different  minerals  he  had  extracted  from 
the  body  of  that  one  man!  But  that 
was  not  all.  Besides  the  above  “solid 
residue”  “Professor  Lancaster  estimated 
that  there  were  5595  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen, 
weighing  121  lbs ;  105,900  cu.  ft.  of  hy¬ 
drogen,  weighing  15.4  lbs.,  besides  52  cu. 
ft.  of  nitrogen  in  that  man’s  body!  All 
these  elements  were  combined  in  the 
following :  121  lbs.  water,  16.5  lbs.  of 
gelatine,  1.32  lbs.  of  fat,  8.8  lbs.  of  fibrin 
and  albumen  and  7.7  lbs.  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  other  minerals!”  —  Phila. 
Press. 

Either  the  Press,  or  Prof.  Lancaster 
has  gone  a  little  astray  with  the  numbers 
for  the  quantities  cf  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen.  If  you  chose  to  take  my  weights 
and  measures  for  those  given  by  the 
Press  you  will  find  them  much  nearer 
the  mark.  If  you  read  it  thus.  There 
were  1,243  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen  weighing  111 
lbs.  and  2,340  cu.  ft.  of  hydrogen  weigh¬ 
ing  13  lbs.  besides  52  cu.  ft.  of  nitrogen 
in  that  man’s  body;  you  will  find  it 
agrees  much  better  in  summing  up. 

This  is  no  criticism  on  Prof  Lancaster, 
because  I  feel  quite  sure  the  Dr.  never 
sent  out  those  figures.  I  am  afraid,  nay 
I  feel  certain,  that  the  printers  had  a 
hand  in  the  blunder,  for  in  looking  over 
my  own  article  in  the  Sept,  issue  I 
find  the  small  o  substituted  for  the 
capital  O  in  some  of  the  symbols.  This 
seems  a  trifling  matter,  but  it  changes 
my  carbonic  acid  into  cobalt,  making 
the  formula  of  carbonate  of  calcium 
read,  cobalt  of  calcium,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  substance  existing. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker, 

BONDS  IN  BRICK  WORK. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  magazine 
illustrations  were  given  of  English 
and  Flemish  bonds,  but  since  that 
time  the  writer  has  been  asked,  by  a 
very  competent  bricklayer,  how  thick  the 
walls  could  be  conveniently  laid  and 
preserve  the  bond  inside  and  out?  It 
was  said  in  the  last  number  that  we  did 
not  pretend  to  give  all  the  details  con¬ 
nected  with  a  thing  of  this  kind,  but 
the  thought  which  would  lead  one  to 
understand  what  was  presented  would 
also  suggest  further  development  of  the 
plan  of  the  English  and  Flemish  bond. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding  in  regard  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2  present  a  com¬ 
plete  and  finished  corner  of  two  courses 
of  a  Flemish  bond  wall  three  bricks  in 
thickness.  Fig.  1,  we  will  say,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  course,  and  Fig.  2  the  one  which 
comes  next  above  it  and  so  on  up.  The 


closers  are  shown  as  coming  in  the 
corners,  one  showing  on  each  wall.  The 
closer  with  joint  is  hidden  on  the  in¬ 
side  corner.  However,  the  principle  of 
using  closers  is  the  same,  whether  it  be 
on  the  inside  wall  or  on  the  outside.  It 
is  simply  necessary  to  have  joints  covered 
by  the  middle  of  the  brick.  To  do  this, 
the  brick  must  be  split  into  the  closer 
form. 

The  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the 
Flemish  or  English  bond  is,  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  lay  up  the  full  width  of  the  wall 
at  once.  It  is  well  known  that  where  one 
takes  a  brick  and  merely  covers  the  end 
with  mortar  and  does  not  undertake  to 
slush  the  center  of  the  wall,  that  there 
is  a  good  proportion  of  the  brick  which 
is  not  touched  by  mortar  or  is  no  way 
bonded  one  into  the  other.  The  ideal 
way  of  laying  brick,  of  course,  is  to  have 
it  entirely  surrounded  by  mortar,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  its  outside  exposed  face.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  seldom  happens 
where  brick  is  laid  up  with  ordinary 
American  bond  where  the  work  is 
tied  together  by  six  or  seven  courses. 


In  laying  up  a  12-inch  wall  it  is  well 
known  that  the  outside  course  is  carried 
all  the  way  up  from  one  bond  to  the 
next,  and  that  the  middle  course  is 
pushed  up  against  the  outside  without 
mortar  getting  in  between,  and  that 
there  is  then  a  large  space  between  the 
middle  course  of  brick  and  the  inside 
course.  It  is  carried  up  full  height  be¬ 
tween  the  bonds  and  the  center  slushing 
and  all  it  gets  is  when  the  last  course  is 
laid  on  the  inside  next  to  the  bond 
course.  Thus  we  have  a  wall  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brick  is 
laid  dry  without  mortar.  Any  form  of 
laying  brick  which  will  obviate  this  and 
make  it  necessary  to  lay  up  the  full 
width  of  the  wall  at  once,  would  for 
this  reason,  if  no  other,  be  of  a  decided 
advantage.  No  disadvantage  which  a 
Flemish  or  English  bond  may  have  and 
which  may  naturally  present  itself,  is  yet 
to  be  considered  with  that  of  having 
bricks  laid  up  without  a  sufficiency  of 


mortar.  This  evil  is  one  so  great  that 
an  architect  need  not  expect  to  have  the 
work  properly  done  unless  he  has  a 
building  of  such  size,  and  compensation 
of  such  amount,  as  to  justify  him  to 
have  a  superintendent  on  the  wall  at  all 
times. 

The  bricklayer  really  does  not  lay 
brick  in  the  way  which  is  so  common, 
through  intentional  wrong.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  wrong  intention  is  past.  This 
sort  of  thing  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to 
save  mortar  and  in  an  unjust  and  will¬ 
ful  desire  to  swindle  some  body,  but  it 
has  grown  past  that  state  and  it  is  now 
a  part  of  his  education.  The  journey¬ 
man  bricklayer,  foreman  and  boss  are  so 
imbued  with  this,  that  they  naturally 
do  it,  but  without  malice  or  the  idea  of 
doing  one  harm.  The  way  of  getting 
around  this  is  to  devise  a  bond  or 
method  of  laying  the  brick  which  will 
make  it  necessary  to  lay  up  the  full 
width  of  the  wall  at  once.  In  this  is  the 
advantage  of  the  Flemish  or  English 
bond. 

Fig.  3  and  4  represent  bonds  in  brick 
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work  that  no  one  need  imitate.  There 
would  be  no  advantage  for  us  to  do 
brick  in  this  way.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  outside  course  is  laid 
up  in  the  ordinary  way  and  that  the 
spaces  between  are  filled  with  bricks 
laid  diagonally  or  angle-wise,  with  the 
direction  reversed  each  course.  There 
would  be  a  temptation  in  doing  this  to 
lay  up  the  outside  courses  and  dump  in 
the  brick  in  a  very  irregular  way,  and  to 
prevent  this,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  foreman  and  others  would  be 
required.  It  might  be  that  a  good  wall 
could  be  laid  up  in  this  way,  as  a  good 
wall  could  be  laid  up  in  other  ways,  but 
the  temptation  to  do  differently  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  strong,  and  as  it  presents 
no  other  advantages  and  is  only  suited 
to  very  thick  walls,  there  is  no  reason 
for  its  adoption. 

Fig.  4  is  what  is  called  a  herringbone 
bond.  There  the  center  half  bricks  are 
used,  but  the  hollow  spaces  are  still 
prevalent  and  all  the  disadvantageswliich 
apply  to  the  Eake  bond  of  Fig.  3,  are 


present  in  the  Herringbone  bond  of 
Fig.  4. 

Perfect  bricklaying,  or  ideal  bricklay¬ 
ing,  always  redounds  to  the  advantage 
of  the  brickmaker.  Anything  which 
adds  to  the  general  reputation  of  brick 
walls  adds  to  the  general  profit  of  the 
brickmaker.  It  creates  increased  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  product  and  thereby  brings 
about  an  increased  use. 


REMINISCENT. 


SHE  art  of  brickmaking  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  ancient  times 
with  the  powerful  races  iound  in  Egypt? 
Chaldea,  and  China,  in  the  Old  World, 
and  in  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  New. 
The  ruins  of  buildings  and  tombs  left 
in  these  countries  testify  that  they  were 
skilful  builders.  Rawlinson  states  that 
the  dimensions  of  bricks  baked  by  the 
Chaldeans  were  11£  inches  square,  and 
inches  thick,  and  those  of  the  later 
date  13  inches  square,  and  three  inches 
thick.  All  are  familiar  with  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  method  of  tempering  clay  with  a 
stick  and  drying  in  the  sun,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Compare  the 


ancient  method  with  the  practice  at  the 
present  time  in  any  small  town  in  this 
country  or  in  U.  S.  A.  where  bricks  are 
made,  there  pug  mills  will  be  found  in 
operation  which  are  only  a  combination 
ot  several  sticks  and  a  mule;  and  green 
bricks  are  still  dried  in  the  sun,  the 
same  as  was  practiced  by  the  ancients, 
showing  little  advance  in  three  thous¬ 
and  years. 

The  first  bricks  manufactured  and 
burned  in  the  States  were  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1650;  and  the  next 
city  to  claim  early  manufacture  is 
Philadelphia,  where  they  were  made 
thirty-five  years  later  in  1685.  The 
first  brick  machine  of  which  there  is 
any  record  was  made  in  Philadelphia 
in  1840.  It  was  a  soft  clay  machine 
operated  by  horse-power.  This  machine 
was  destroyed  in  1844  during  a  riot 
caused  by  the  brickmakers  fearing  it 
would  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  In  1847  a  dry  clay  machine 
was  made  in  the  latter  city.  That  the 
molding  of  bricks  by  hand  can  be  done 
rapidly  was  clearly  demonstrated  at 
Cincinnati  in  1832.  The  molding  of 
9,000  bricks  was  then  considered  a 
regular  day’s  work.  In  a  contest  at  this 
date  between  two  expert  molders,  work¬ 
ing  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  one  molded 
24,700  bricks,  and  the  other  25,470.  A 
similar  number  was  molded  at  a  contest 
in  Philadelphia  at  a  later  day. —  The 
British  Clay-Worker. 


GOOD  ROADS-PLEASURE  OR  PROFIT. 

The  present  movement  in  the  interest 
of  better  country  roads  is  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  energetic  than  has  been 
witnessed  in  this  country  previous  to 
this  time.  Just  now,  no  man  who  holds 
a  public  office  through  the  franchise  of 
our  rural  population,  nor  any  newspaper 
man  seeking  general  patronage  fails  to 
ventilate  his  views  upon  our  public  road 
systems,  and  to  suggest  some  plan  for 
road  improvement.  Every  newspaper 
editor  must  say  something  upon  the 
subject  or  he  is  out  of  line  and  soon  falls 
behind  the  procession.  While  this  is 
all  right,  and  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
is  attracting  quite  general  attention,  it 
gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  gush  and 
impractical  projects,  not  unmixed  with 
unjust  censure  of  previous  road  manage¬ 
ment. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
agitation  along  this  line  comes  largely 
from  a  desire  for  pleasure  and  social 
improvement  rather  than  for  the  profit 


financially  which  will  result  from  the 
use  of  good  roads,  instead  of  poor  ones. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  luxury  rather 
than  the  profit  of  good  roads  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  movement.  We 
think  good  roads  ought  to  be  made  be¬ 
cause  they  will  yield  a  profit  to  those 
who  pay  for  them.  We  believe, however, 
that  is  not  the  history  of  the  case. 
People  can  be  persuaded  to  pay  for  a 
luxury  easier  than  for  a  necessity.  It  is 
human  nature,  and  we  are  entirely  will¬ 
ing  to  see  our  road  advocates  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  weakness  in  humanity  as 
long  as  the  outcome  will  give  both  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  to  the  public. 

When  we  talk  about  better  reads  we 
must  keep  the  fact  in  mind,  that  those 
who  are  at  present  benefited  by  them 
must  pay  for  making  them.  They  will 
not  be  built  by  magic.  No  outside 
power  is  coming  into  our  midst  and  con¬ 
struct  our  roads  for  us.  And  right  here 
is  the  obstacle.  Our  farmers  are  willing 
and  ready  to  have  good  roads,  but  are 
not  willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  view 
of  many  that  both  town  and  country 
should  pay  for  road  construction  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  benefits  that  will  be  derived 
by  each  party,  we  believe  is  a  correct 
one,  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  it  out  in  full,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  The  tax  must  fall 
most  heavily  upon  property  adjacent  to 
the  road  which  is  improved,  and  until 
land  owners  are  willing  to  assent  to  this 
proposition,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
general  system  of  road  building  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  just  to  the  present 
generation  that  we  should  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  expense,  but  it  should  be  distributed 
over  a  number  of  years  of  time  by 
means  of  bonds  which  bear  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  The  second  generation  which 
will  receive  as  great  benefit  as  we,  will 
in  that  way.  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
our  improvement. 

If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  forgot  for  the 
moment  that  he  himself  could  change 
his  seat  when  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his 
work  that  he  asked  the  maid  to  remove 
the  fire! — if  the  Dean  Swift  could  forget 
his  own  name  on  the  threshold  of  a 
friend’s  house — if  the  greatest  are  liable 
to  abstraction  so  intense  as  to  make 
them  forget  the  simplest  things,  surely 
the  mass  of  mankinds  cannot  escape  the 
same  tendency.  The  advertiser’s  em¬ 
blem  should  be  the  Forget-me-not!-Fa?ne; 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  CLAY  WORKING 
MACHINERY. 

ANY  of  us  have  read  of  the  man 
whose  perceptive  and  analytical 
powers  were  so  dwarfed  that,  in 
observing  a  number  of  objects  of  a  given 
species,  no  single  one  conveyed  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  impression  to  his  mind,  but  all 
were  alike  to  him,  no  matter  how  much 
they  might  vary  in  beauty  of  formation, 
perfection  of  development  or  peculiarity 
of  configuration. 

“A  cowslip  by  the  water’s  brim, 

Only  a  cowslip  was  to  him.” 

We  would  hardly  congratulate  such 
an  individual  upon  his  acquirements  in 
this  line,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  we  un¬ 
consciously  imitate  him  in  other  lines, 
notably  that  of  various  forms  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  fail  to  note  the  distinctive 
and  advantageous  features  of  new  and 
perfected  appliances.  This  is  a  state  of 
affairs  not  to  be  commended,  for  origi¬ 
nality,  individuality  and  progress  in  the 
successful  development  of  machinery 
should  be  an  interesting  study,  even  if 
its  neglect  did  not  entail  upon  us  ope- 


ticularly  those  making  soft  mud  brick 
from  mild  clays.  When,  however,  the 
wire  cut  brick  machines  were  introduced 
and  the  tougher,  stronger,  more  tenacious 
clays  were  used  for  brickmaking,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  wooden  clay  mixers 
was  readily  apparent,  and  from  that  time 
dates  their  steady  and  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  The  best  types  of  pug  mills  are 
now  constructed  in  a  massive  and  sub¬ 
stantial  manner,  so  little  resembling  the 
early  crude  and  imperfect  forms  that  a 
novice  would  hardly  recognize  any  con¬ 
nection  between  them,  or  that  they  were 
designed  for  a  common  purpose. 

The  latest  effort  we  have  observed  in 
this  line  weighs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
11,000  lbs.  and  is  constructed  throughout 
of  the  best  of  iron  and  steel.  The  tub 
is  horizontal  and  tapering,  so  that  the 
clay  as  it  moves  forward  is  compressed 
and  pugged  under  greater  pressure,  en¬ 
suring  more  thorough  preparation.  The 
tub  is  6  ft.  long  and  made  in  sections, 
facilitating  cleaning  or  getting  at  the 
knives  or  auger.  It  is  also  provided  with 
a  hinged  front. 


(permitting  the  adjustment  of  the  knives 
to  suit  the  particular  quality  of  clay 
handled  and  the  amount  of  preparation 
necessary)  is  an  especially  desirable  one, 
ensuring  any  manufacturer  of  the  best 
possible  results  in  his  own  material. 

The  auger  is  of  extra  hard  white  metal, 
nicely  ground  and  polished.  The  end 
thrust  of  the  main  shaft  is  sustained  by 
two  polished,  hard  metal  thrust  plates 
held  in  an  oil  chamber,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  secure  thorough  lubrication  of  the 
wearing  surfaces,  thus  reducing  the 
friction  and  wear.  The  thrust  plates 
are  readily  removable  and  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  slight  expense.  Means  are  pro¬ 
vided  of  adjusting  the  shaft  lengthwise 
to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  auger,  thus 
keeping  the  machine  up  to  its  full  capa¬ 
city  at  all  times. 

The  balance  of  the  machine  commends 
itself  to  the  observer  by  its  substantial 
and  effective  construction,  the  main  shaft 
being  extra  large  and  strong,  the  gearing 
extra  heavy  and  of  most  approved  design 
with  steel  pinions,  and  the  journals  long 
and  convenient  for  oiling.  The  back 
frame  holding  all  the  bearings  is  extreme¬ 
ly  heavy,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
bearings  to  get  out  of  line  and  ensuring 


rating  our  factories  at  disadvantage  or 
even  loss,  because  of  indifference,  or 
tardiness  in  investing  and  securing  tbe 
advantages  of  advanced  thought  and 
effort. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  clay  prepar¬ 
ing  machinery  and  one  familiar  to  brick 
makers  everywhere  is  the  Pug  Mill. 
Originally  framed  of  wood,  with  wooden 
shaft,  and  operated  by  the  inevitable 
sweep  with  horses  attached,  these  ma¬ 
chines  were  servicable  even  in  their  crude 
form,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  used  for  so  many  years  with¬ 
out  any  effort  being  made  to  produce 
anything  better.  Even  at  the  present 
day  they  are  a  familiar  sight  in  many 
extensive  brick  making  districts,  par- 


THE  P ENFIELD  NO.  15  TAPER  PUG  MILL. 

The  knives  are  wrought  iron  with  steel 
face  securing  all  the  wearing  advantages 
of  steel  knives,  while  if  a  stone  or  other 
hard  substance  should  get  between  the 
knife  and  tub,  the  knife  would  bend  in¬ 
stead  of  breaking,  and  by  straightening 
would  be  as  good  as  new.  The  knives 
are  keyed  in  position  and  can  be  removed 
without  taking  out  the  shaft.  They  can 
also  be  adjusted  to  any  required  angle 
in  order  to  secure  the  desired  results  as 
to  tempering  and  capacity.  For  clay 
requiring  considerable  pugging  the 
knives  can  be  arranged  with  less  angle, 
while  if  less  pugging  is  needed  and  large 
capacity  is  desirable,  their  angle  can  be 
readily  increased,  thus  securing  the  de¬ 
sired  result  in  either  case.  This  feature 


rigidity.  The  machine  is  self  contained, 
and  mounted  on  sills,  and  is  in  every 
way  a  striking  example  of  modern  fore¬ 
thought  and  skill. 

That  such  a  degree  of  attention  and 
skill  should  be  devoted  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  even  pug  mills  and  other  kindred 
auxiliary  clayworking  machinery,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  machinery  manufacturers 
are  on  the  alert,  and  if  the  brickmakers 
were  as  ready  to  observe  and  adopt  im¬ 
proved  appliances  as  the  manufacturers 
are  to  devise  and  produce  them,  a  new 
era  in  brickmaking  would  soon  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  any.  Observer. 

[Note. — We  illustrate  the  machine 
above  referred  to  by  our  correspondent. 
It  is  known  as  the  Penfield  No.15  Taper 
Tub  Pug  Mill,  manufac'ured  by  the  well 
known  firm  of  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 
Willoughby,  Ohio.] 
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A  CHARACTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


pleased  my  neighbor  Jim. 

When  it  rained 

,  He  never  complained, 

\\  But  said  wet  weather  suited  him. 

“There’s  never  too  much  rain  for 
me, 

And  this  is  something  like,”  said  he. 

When  the  earth  was  dry  as  a  powder- 
mill, 

He  did  not  sigh 
Be'cause  it  was  dry, 

But  said  if  he  could  have  his  will 

It  would  he  his  chief,  supreme 
delight 

To  live  where  the  sun  shone  day 
and  night. 

When  winter  came,  with  its  snow  and  ice, 

He  did  not  scold 
Because  it  was  cold, 

But  said :  “Now  this  is  real  nice ; 

If  ever  from  home  I’m  forced  to  go, 

I’ll  move  up  north  with  the  Esquimeaux.” 


V*  *  a  ' 


A  cyclone  whirled  along  its  track, 

And  did  him  harm— 

It  broke  his  arm, 

And  stripped  the  coat  from  off  his  hack. 

“And  I  would  give  another  limb 
To  see  such  a  blow  again,”  said  Jim. 

And  when  at  length  his  years  were  told, 

And  his  body  bent, 

And  his  strength  all  spent, 

And  Jim  was  very  weak  and  old, 

“I  long  have  wanted  to  know,”  he  said, 
“How  it  feels  to  die,”  and  Jim  was  dead. 
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“ Excuse  my  left  hand  und  the  fact  that  lean'  stop 

with  you,"  said  Jim,  (perhaps). 

The  angel  of  death  had  summoned  him 
To  heaven,  or— well, 

I  cannot  tell ; 

But  I  know  that  the  climate  suited  Jim  ; 

And  cold  or  hot,  it  mattered  not— 

It  was  to  him  the  long-sought  spot. 

— 0.  F.  Pearre,  in  Bloomington  Pantograph. 


A  Brickmaker  Who  Appreciates  Good 
Thing’s. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

After  reading  the  last  issue  of  Clay- 
Worker  with  much  interest,  I  have  felt 
I  should  once  more  drop  you  a  few  lines, 
thanking  you  for  furnishing  so  much  of 
interest  for  so  little  money. 

I  thought  when  I  wrote  you  last  I 
should  have  time  to  look  the  city  over 
and  be  able  to  give  you  and  those  of 
your  readers,  who  might  be  interested 
in  the  subject,  a  more  extended  report 
of  Erie’s  business  and  future  prospects, 
but  you  know,  no  doubt,  when  a  fellow 
has  to  “hustle”  30  to  40  Poles  and  Hun¬ 
garians  every  day,  there  is  very  little 
time  left  to  devote  to  other  objects. 

The  brick  business  has  been  rather 
quiet  for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks. 
The  yards  have  been  storing  some  in 
the  sheds  and  sending  probably  two- 
thirds  into  the  market. 

For  some  reason — the  writer  has  been 
unable  to  find  out— building  is  gen¬ 
erally  dull  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  then 
brightens  up  later;  may  be  it  is  because 
masons  prefer  cold  weather  and  cold 
fingers. 

The  yards  are  now  figuring  on  a  half 
million  job,  but  no  doubt  prices  will  be 
shaved  somewhat,  owing  to  short  de¬ 
mand  for  big  jobs. 

At  our  place,  we  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  one  man  buried  in  the 
clay  bank  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  is 
still  on  the  retired  list,  at  Hamot  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  just  here,  I  want  to  criticise 
this  city  of  40,000  people.  In  the  whole 
city  there  is  not  an  ambulance  or  con¬ 
veyance  of  that  nature  to  carry  an  in¬ 
jured  person  comfortably,  and  the  idea 
of  jolting  over  the  cobble-stone  pave¬ 
ment  with  a  man  injured  almost  unto 
death  is  outrageous.  Right  here  is 
where  brick  pavements  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Will  Erie  ever  waken  up  to  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  repaving  with 
vitrified  brick?  Let  us  hope  so. 

Your  portrait  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
Sept.  Clay-Worker,  is  very  life-like,  as 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in 
July  last.  The  Jarden  Brick  Works  are 
indeed  very  large,  and  no  doubt,  takes 
a  good  looking  as  well  as  a  long  headed 
man  to  manage  it.  We  saw  some  very 
handsome  brick  made  by  that  firm,  in 


the  Builders’  Exchange,  in  Philadelphia, 
as  well  in  the  company’s  office,  lately 
It  almost  makes  a  fellow  weep  to  com¬ 
pare  a  soft  mud  (or  quick-sand)  brick  to 
those  made  of  Philadelphia  and  Jersey 
clay  on  the  dry  press  machine.  But 
then  every  body  cannot  be  happy,  so 
what  is  the  use  of  crying  ?  Some  day  we 
may  “tumble”  to  even  a  better  mode 
than  the  dry  press,  who  knows  ? 

Erie,  Pa.  W.  R.  O., 


The  Labor  Question, 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Labor  Troubles  is  a  subject  which 
has  received  the  attention  of  two  con¬ 
secutive  conventions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
The  Clay-Worker  also  has  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  question  in  its  editorials, 
and  published  letters  on  the  subject 
from  its  correspondents. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  more 
important  matter  could  be  discussed  in 
a  business,  where  the  item  of  labor  rep¬ 
resents  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  production,  as  in  that  of  brick¬ 
making. 

The  Labor  Question  is  one  which  has, 
everywhere,  been  steadily  forcing  iteslf 
into  public  notice,  especially  during  the 
last  decade,  and  what  its  position  will  be 
at  the  end  of  another  ten  years,  only  the 
experience  of  that  period  can  possibly 
determine.  In  the  recent  general 
election  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  John 
Morely,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most  trusted 
lieutenant,  and  personally  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  England,  almost 
lost  the  seat  he  had  always  previously 
held  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
simply  because  he  would  not  concede 
to  the  demands  of  the  Labor  Party. 

I  have  just,  for  the  “severaleth”  time, 
read  Mr.  Purington’s  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  read  at  the  Indianapolis  convention. 
This  paper  I  have  always  considered  the 
most  valuable  contribution  offered  at 
any  of  the  conventions.  It  has  but  one 
fault — it  is  too  short;  but  in  the  few 
sentences  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
writer  takes  firm  hold  of  the  subject, 
and  strikes  one  vigorous  blow  right  at 
the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter,  when 
he  says  the  cure  for  this  trouble  lies  in 
education. 

As  yet  the  laboring  class  knows  not 
its  full  power.  It  is,  however,  fast  learn¬ 
ing  it.  Is  it  better  that  the  teaching  of 
that  power  be  left  to  hired  agitators, 
who  live  upon  what  trouble  they  can 
make  between  capital  and  labor,  or  that 
it  be  done  by  the  employers,  whose  in- 
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terests  (as  well  as  those  of  the  employed) 
so  very  largely  depends  upon  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  confidence  and  good  will  be- 
ween  both  these  classes  ? 

In  what  is  called  by  Mr.  Purington 
“profit  sharing,”  will,  I  think,  probably 
be  found  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Mr.  Harriman,  in  his  eloquent  paper 
read  at  Washington  convention,  also 
refers  to  this  as  “Co-operation,”  but 
seems  rather  to  favor  dealing  with  the 
question  by  legislation.'  This,  I  con¬ 
sider,  distinctly  a  move  in  the  wrong 
direction.  What  is  the  use,  for  example, 
of  ordering  a  walking  delegate  off  your 
premises,  when  he  can  button-hole  your 
men  at  the  first  corner,  or  of  trying  to 
stop,  by  restricted  immigration,  an  evil 
which  is  already  clamoring  at  your 
door  ?  Propositions,  such  as  there  have 
been  already  tried,  only  to  prove  their 
ignominious  failure. 

In  Father  Crary’s  letter  in  April  Clay- 
Worker,  reference  is  also  made  to 
“Co-operation ;”  although  the  plans  he 
proposes  for  the  carrying  of  it  out,  are 
not,  I  consider,  at  all  practicable.  The 
employe  must  be  free  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  loss,  which  he  might  not  be  in 
a  position  to  bear,  but  ought  certainly 
to  share  in  profits  arising  from  diligence 
on  his  part. 

What  I  now  suggest  is  this :  That  the 
subject  be  taken  up  again,  for  the  third 
time,  at  the  coming  convention,  and 
that  members,  in  the  meantime,  give 
the  matter  some  thought,  and  go  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  it  fully  and  in  the 
proper  spirit.  During  the  interval  till 
the  convention,  let  us  hear  from  all  the 
employers  and  employed,  (especially  the 
latter,  many  of  whom  may  not  be  able 
to  attend,)  through  the  columns  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  Do  not  be  afraid,  brother 
workers — we  are  all  workers,  whether 
with  the  head  or  hand,  the  shovel  or 
the  pen — of  grammatical  errors.  It  is 
ideas  we  are  after,  not  grammar  and 
spelling,  and  our  good  friend,  Bro. 
Randall,  will  see  that  they  appear  in 
good  shape. 

Gentlemen  of  the  brickmaking  fra¬ 
ternity,  I  warn  you,  brethren  of  the  N. 

B.  M.  A.  I  entreat  you,  give  this  matter 
your  earnest  consideration. 

R.  M.  Greer, 

Tuxpam,  Mexico,  Sept.  1,  ’92. 

P.  S : — The  motion  of  Capt.  Crafts, 
passed  at  the  Indianapolis  convention 
though  perhaps  hardly  specific  enough 
for  the  practical  laborer,  clearly  shows 
that  the  heart  of  the  association  is  right 
on  this  question,  and  that  its  successful 
solution  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 


An  Old  Brickyard. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Being  a  subscriber  to  the  Clay- 
Worrer,  will  you  allow  me  to  give  a 
description  of  one  of  the  oldest  brick¬ 
yards  in  South  Carolinia?  The  brickyard 
in  question  is  situated  twelve  miles  from 
the  city  of  Charleston  on  the  Wando 
River.  The  plantation  that  it  is  on 
was  purchased  about  the  year  1802,  by 
the  grand-parents  of  the  present  owner, 
J.  S.  Horlbeck.  As  it  had  a  nice  bed 
of  clay  on  it,  they  concluded  to  go  to 
brickmaking,  and  began  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  by  mashing  clay  with 
oxen.  They  went  so  far  as  to  put  up  a 
round  top  house  over  their  clay  pit,  so  as 
to  protect  the  oxen  from  the  sun.  They 
made  brick  that  way  for  five  years,  but 
found  the  demand  increasing  so  largely 
that  they  thought  they  would  find  some 
other  way  by  which  they  could  supply 
the  demand. 

They  went  North  and  xeturned  with 
the  State  right  of  the  Hall  machine,  so 
popular  at  that  time  on  the  Hudson 
River.  They  first  put  in  a  50  H.  P.  en¬ 
gine  and  boiler  and  then  put  in  six 
Hall  machines  on  each  side  of  it,  mak¬ 
ing  twelve  in  all,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  sixty  thousand  brick  per  day, 
working  six  machines  one  day  and  the 
other  six  the  next  day.  They  worked 
the  yard  under  this  plan  until  the  war 
broke  out.  Then  after  the  war,  the  two 
grandsons,  Messrs.  F.  H.  &  J.  S.  Horl¬ 
beck,  operated  the  yard  under  the  same 
old  plan  until  about  1877  or  1878.  At 
that  time,  both  of  them  being  interested 
in  agriculture,  they  turned  the  yard  into 
a  drain  tile  factory,  as  the  planters  were 
becoming  interested  in  the  drainage  of 
their  lands.  They  bought  a  patent  tile 
kiln,  also  a  hand  power  machine,  and 
went  to  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  the  writer  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  foreman  of  the  yard,  and  has 
held  his  position  ever  since. 

The  firm  run  the  hand  power  machine 
for  one  year  and  then,  as  the  demand 
for  tile  increased,  they  purchased  a 
Penfield  machine  in  1882.  In  1883  one 
of  the  firm  died,  which  left  the  present 
owner,  J.  S.  Horlbeck,  sole  owner  and 
proprietor.  In  1885  he  put  in  a  La- 
Tourrette  auger  machine  and  after  using 
in  one  year  exchanged  it  for  a  La 
Tourette  plunger  mill,  which  he  is  still 
using. 

For  the  last  three  years  there  has  not 
been  such  a  large  demand  for  tile,  and  as 
there  was  not  enough  demand  to  warrant 
a  season’s  run,  Mr.  Horlbeck  decided  to 


go  back  to  his  old  business  of  brickmak¬ 
ing  and  erect  in  connection  with  his 
tile  works  an  improved  brick  plant. 
With  these  ideas  in  mind,  he  began 
looking  around  for  a  machine  and  im¬ 
proved  kiln.  He  at  last  concluded  that 
the  P.  L.  Sword  &  Son  machine  was  the 
one  that  would  suit  his  clay,  and  he 
purchased  one  of  the  latest  improved 
pattern.  He  has  since  added  a  Brewer 
crusher,  also  a  new  40  H.  P.  engine  and 
a  55  H.  P.  boiler.  The  next  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  yard  was  a  Morrison  Kiln. 
Believing  in  the  old  adage  that  “What 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well,”  he  had  Mr.  Morrison  send  a  man 
to  build  the  clamp,  and  make  the  first 
burn.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  he  sent  the  right  man.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  run  across  a  man  that  under¬ 
stands  his  business  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wright,  the  gentleman  referred  to.  Be¬ 
side  building  the  kiln,  he  set  up  the 
machine  and  boiler.  We  made  three 
arches  of  brick,  and  he  burned  them, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  kilns  of  brick 
ever  burned  on  this  yard.  There  were 
good  chimney  brick  under  the  plat¬ 
ting. 

Mr.  Horlbeck  has  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  use  dump  cars  for  con¬ 
veying  the  clay  from  the  bank  to  the 
machine.  He  formerly  used  carts,  but 
found  them  too  expensive.  He  will  run 
the  cars  by  mule  power  this  season,  but 
I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  wind¬ 
ing  drum  or  dummy  engine  go  in  in 
another  year.  We  dry  our  brick  on 
open  yard  and  trust  to  the  sun  to  dry 
them  as  a  great  many  others  do,  but 
should  the  demand  warrant  it,  think  he 
will  put  in  a  good  dryer  next  year.  We 
can  generally  dry  our  brick  in  from  6  to 
8  days  in  good  weather,  and  it  takes  us 
from  8  to  10  days  to  burn  them.  Should 
the  business  warrant  it,  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  Chambers  Brick 
Machine  on  this  yard  within  a  few  years, 
as  Mr.  H.  has  one  of  the  finest  beds  of 
clay  to  be  found  in  this  section.  In 
fact,  he  owns  two  other  plantations  with 
beds  of  clay  on  them, so  his  supply  is  inex- 
haustable. 

There  is  some  talk  of  making  paving 
brick.  Tests  are  now  being  made,  and  if 
the  results  are  satisfactory  and  the  clay 
will  make  a  vitrified  brick,  that  branch 
of  the  business  will  be  taken  up. 

Have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  official 
report  of  the  last  convention,  also  my 
Clay-Worker,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  them  both.  I  have  been  burning  and 
handling  brick  for  the  last  twenty  years 
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and  do  not  see  liow  any  brickmaker  can 
afford  to  do  without  the  Clay-Worker.  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  instructive 
books  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  shall  never 
be  without  it  again,  so  long  as  I  can 
raise  $2.00.  A.  Foreman. 


Jersey  Brickyards. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

From  time  to  time  there  appears  in 
the  Clay-Worker  photo  views  of  brick¬ 
yards  with  description  of  same,  so  I  will 
try  to  describe  how  yards  are  built  and 
equipped  in  this  section.  It  may  inter¬ 
est  some  of  your  readers,  if  not  all. 

Like  all  other  trades,  there  are  some 
advanced  thinkers  in  it  who,  no  doubt, 
believe,  and  that  honestly,  that  the 
method  now  in  use  by  the  majority  of 
the  manufacturers  of  brick  is  obsolete, 
or,  in  other  words,  think  they  are  back 
numbers  simply  because  they  cannot 
make  brick,  rain  or  shine,  twelve  months 
in  the  year. 

The  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker 
show  how  capital,  not  the  conservative 
brickmaker,  is  caught  by  that  alluring 
idea,  a  steady  output  from  month  to 
month,  by  the  forming  of  this  or  that 
company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  or 
more. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
there  is  plenty  of  money  looking  for  an 
investment,  and  why  not  drop  some  of 
their  dollars  in  a  business  that  they  do 
not  know  anything  about?  To  most 
people  it  appears  as  if  there  were  millions 
in  it,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were  a  fair  field 
to  enter. 

So  long  as  large  companies  become 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
just  so  long  will  your  correspondent,  who 
so  graphically  described  tbat“monument 
to  failure,”  have  plenty  of  subjects  for 
his  able  pen,  and  the  builders  will  in¬ 
scribe  on  them,  “Died  from  Over  Pro¬ 
duction.”  The  good  Book  tells  us  to 
“Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.”  The 
sunshine  system  has  been  in  use  from 
the  earliest  ages  and  has  proven  a  good 
way  to  make  brick,  and  a  good  way  to 
make  money,  as  well. 

That  there  is  an  improvement  in 
building  brickyards  is  seen  in  our  travels 
in  different  States.  The  Hudson  Biver 
and  New  Jersey  tide  water  yards  are  as 
near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  open  yard.  Space  is  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent ;  the  yard  is  so  laid  out 
that  everything  is  handy. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
filling  in  to  be  done.  At  Haverstraw, 
the  vessels  lay  aground  when  loaded, 
which  gives  the  brickmaker  a  chance  to 
set  his  shed  quite  close  to  the  bulk  head 
line  without  any  danger  of  the  kiln 
sliding  into  the  river.  The  Hacken¬ 
sack  river  is  bold,  the  vessels  being  afloat 
all  the  time, "so  that  the  sheds  are  set 
back  quite  a  distance. 

When’it'is  possible,  the  yards  are  laid 
out  240  feet  long  from  shed’to  machine 
and  37  feet  wide.  In  that'  length,  13 
rows*  of  six  brick "moldsLare"  dumped, 
making  23,400  brick  to  a  pit,  if  dumped 


close.  When  hacked,  two  hacks  ten 
high,  with  an  odd  handful  on  top,  will 
hold  them. 

As  on  that  length  yard  three  hundred 
molds  long  can  be  dumped,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  men 
to  hack  than  when  the  rows  are  shorter 
and  the  hacks  higher.  There  are  yards 
that  hack  their  brick  fourteen  high, 
when  space  does  not  allow  long  rows. 

There  is  one  very  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  style,  and  that  is, 
having  alley-ways  between  the  hacks. 
When  one  compares  the  time  required 
to  batten  at  present  time,  with  the  old 
way  of  carrying  all  the  battens  and  sad¬ 
dles  and  piling  them  at  the  end  of  the 
yard,  it  would  seem  as  if  main  strength 
and  stupidness  controlled  their  actions. 

Time  is  money.  When  one  sees  the 
men  go  out  to  batten  the  hacks  and  sees 
how  quickly  it  is  done  now,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  old  system  was  more  to 
kill  time  than  celerity  of  movement. 
There  are  times  when  the  putting  of 
battens  on  the  side  of  the  hack  from 
which  the  shower  is  coming  is  the  means 
of  saving  the  brick. 

To-day  on  the  open  yards,  the  fore¬ 
man  sends  out  four  men  to  cover  hacks, 
that  is  to  put  up  the  battens,  the  saddles 
being  already  on,  as  that  is  done  by  the 
men  when  they  hack  the  brick.  Two  of 
the  gang  go  on  the  yard  side  of  the 
hack,  the  other  to  the  alley ;  here  the 
battens  are  piled  about  thirteen  feet 
apart.  The  men  pass  a  batten  over  the 
hack,  and  while  the  men  are  standing  it 
up,  the  others  place  one  against  the 
hack  on  the  inside,  if  it  should  require 
that,  but  only  one  side  should  be  bat¬ 
tened  when  in  a  hurry.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  how  soon  they  will  have  the 
covers  in  position.  With  the  old  way 
of  carrying  off  all  the  battens  and  saddles 
and  piling  them  up  at  each  end  of  the 
yard,  send  the  same  number  of  men  out 
to  cover  hack,  two  men  take  a  batten 
and  walk  down  the  yard  and  place  it 
in  position;  see  the  time  consumed 
while  the  others  are  passing  the  battens 
over  and  placing  them  against  the 
hack. 

The  inch  board  batten  of  former  years 
is  no  more,  having  been  replaced  by  the 
half-inch  stuff.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  yard  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Hackensack  that  does  not  use  battens  on 
each  side  of  the  hack. 

No  doubt,  many  of  your  readers  will 
remember  the  time,  not  long  ago,  when 
battens  were  used  on  one  side  and  drop 
boards  on  the  other.  A  ten-inch  board 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hack  to 
keep  the  drip  from  the  saddle  from 
touching  the  bottom  course  of  the  brick. 
When  the  wind  changed,  as  it  often 
does  during  a  storm,  all  hands  were 
called  to  shift  battens.  At  present, 
when  the  hacks  are  battened  the  work 
is  done,  unless  it  blows  a  gale,  and  then 
a  few  saddles  are  liable  to  be  blown 
off. 

During  the  past  week,  one  of  the 
yards  that  hacks  its  brick  fourteen  high, 
had  all  the  hacks  doubled,  when  a  heavy 


southwest  storm  came  on,  and  not  a 
hack  fell.  Bather  a  better  showing  than 
is  related  by  some  of  your  readers  of 
their  experience  with  open  yards. 

The  long  yards  use  a  thirty-five  inch 
batten  with  the  legs  about  four 
inches  long.  Those  that  hack  fourteen 
high,  use  a  batten  ten  inches  higher,  so 
that  they  can  set  them  well  off  at  the 
bottom,  thereby  forming  a  good  brace 
for  the  brick  as  well  as  covering  them. 
The  alley-ways  vary  in  width,  according 
to  room;  from  five  to  six  feet  is  the  general 
run,  although  some  are  wider.  The 
wider  they  are  the  better  chance  for 
circulation  of  air,  as  well  as  for  the  men 
to  handle  battens. 

The  day  of  the  two  inch  hack 
plank  is  past.  The  size  now  uSed  is 
three  by  eight.  In  times  past,  many 
hacks  have  fallen  just  from  using  a  two- 
inch  plank.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight 
during  a  heavy  shower  to  see  two  inches 
of  water  on  the  yard.  With  the  three- 
inch  plank  the  brick  are  out  of  danger. 

Most  of  the  yards  have  quite  a  crown 
to  them,  throwing  the  water  both  ways; 
that  is,  when  they  have  a  ditch  at  both 
ends  of  the  yard.  Others  have  a  tight 
gutter  on  the  shed,  the  yard  has  a  slight 
fall  toward  the  machine,  throwing  the 
water  all  one  way. 

Along  the  Hudson  there  are  two  yards 
to  one  machine.  Here  three  yards  to  one 
machine.  The  sand  is  fine,  the  land 
low,  the  brick  dries  slowly;  probably 
about  a  dozen  times  during  the  season 
the  brick  can  be  hacked  the  same  day 
they  are  molded  and  to  do  that,  they 
must  have  a  clear  warm  day  with  a  good 
breeze. 

At  Haverstraw,  it  must  be  a  very 
lowery  day  that  they  are  not  able  to 
hack  the  same  day  they  make  their 
brick,  and  they  generally  have  them 
hacked  by  three  o’clock  p.  M. 

The  same  kind  of  machines  are  used 
— soft  mud.  In  setting  the  machine  if 
two  yards  are  used,  the  hack  comes  in 
front  of  the  machine.  If  three  yards, 
the  middle  one  in  front  of  the  machine 
which  causes  a  gap  in  the  hacks  so  that 
they  can  truck  through  to  the  outside 
yards.  In  building  the  shed  that  covers 
the  machine,  the  old  style  of  setting  two 
posts  in  the  yard,  with  a  plate  to  nail  the 
boards  to,  is  a  back  number.  The  way 
they  build  them  now,  the  trucker  has 
a  clear  field  to  come  to  the  machine,  no 
posts  to  run  against.  The  boards  are 
nailed  to  a  plate,  with  an  off  and  on  piece 
spiked  to  the  machine-post  to  hold  it  in 
place.  In  setting  the  machine,  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  brick  laid  in  cement  is  used. 
The  machine  sets  well  up,  so  that  the 
legs  keep  dry.  Formerly,  they  just  put 
a  plank  down  and  set  the  machine  on 
it,  with  the  result  that  it  was  always 
settling,  causing  breakage,  as  well  as  legs 
rotting. 

We  have  the  tempered  mud,  the  sod 
pit,  with  one  yard  using  the  pug  mill.  It 
would  seem  that  as  his  clay  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  sod  pit  yards,  that  he  could 
temper  his  stuff  just  as  well  as  they.  He 
fills  his  pits  and  coals  them,  just  as  the 
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yards  with  the  sod  pits  do,  and  then 
shovels  it  in  the  pug  mill. 

The  sod  pits  are  built  16  feet  long  bj 
13  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  The 
tempered  pits  are  built  to  temper  forty 
thousand,  if  required.  Some  of  the 
yards  run  out  thirty-seven,  others  thirty 
and  in  some  cases,  twenty-three  to  the- 
circular  pit.  Each  yard  has  two  circulars 
to  a  machine. 

All  of  the  yards  here  at  present  are 
run  by  steam.  There  is  one  horse-power 
yard,  but  it  has  not  been  operated  for 
the  two  past  seasons. 

The  line  of  shafting  is  set  on  posts 
braced  both  ways.  The  engines  are  not 
all  new,  or  were  not  when  put  on  the 
yards.  The  great  bugbear  of  second¬ 
hand  machinery,  which  some  of  your 
correspondents  seem  to  fear,  does  not 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  engines 
here.  There  is  one  of  100  horse-power, 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  will  try 
iron  it  is  to  hook  on  six  or  eight  sod  pit 
machines,  with  hard,  stubborn  clay  and 
line  sand,  and  have  her  do  her  work  day 
in  and  day  out  without  any  lost  time  for 
repairs.  There  is  another  of  75  horse¬ 
power  that  in  five  seasons  has  only  lost 
one  day  for  repairs,  and  she  has  run  two 
circulars,  two  wipeout  machines, and  one 
sod  machine. 

Another  yard  has  a  full  set  of  tem¬ 
pering  wheels  that  had  been  in  use  in 
another  state,  but  no  break  down  occurs 
from  their  being  second-hand. 

There  are  no  patent  elevators  for 
hoisting  clay  from  bank  to  pit  in  use 
here  at  present.  Some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  one  of  the  yards 
had  such  a  rig,  but  change  of 
ownership  caused  it  to  be  taken  out,  and 
horses  and  carts  took  its  place,  so  that 
all  the  yards  fill  pits  that  way  now. 

No  steam  shovels  are  found  in  the 
clay  banks.  A  No.  1  Ames  shovel,  with 
a  man  to  furnish  the  power,  is  found  to 
be  the  most  economical.  Certainly 
there  is  no  shifting  railroad  in  the  bank, 
as  the  horse  can  put  the  cart  just  where 
it  is  wanted.  If,  as  in  some  banks,  they 
are  worked  in  benches,  the  horse  and 
cart  can  reach  each  bench,  while  the 
steam  shovel  with  its  steam  attachment, 
would  be  compelled  to  stay  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bank. 

For  long  transportation  of  clay,  the 
horse  and  cart  has  superseded  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  clay  by  railroad  and  dump 
car,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  cheaper 
method  in  every  respect. 

There  is  one  yard  in  Haverstraw  that 
fills  pits  by  car,  but  not  because  of  the 
distance.  The  reason  is,  that  on  the 
river  front  where  their  clay  bank  is, 
there  is  another  yard  that  transports  its 
brick  to  tide  water  by  cars  drawn  by  a 
dummy  engine.  The  outside  yard  uses 
the  same  track  to  haul  its  clay,  only  it 
uses  horse-power. 

There  are  three  yards  here  that  have 
stopped  for  the  season  of  1892,  and  they 
all  have  their  brick  set  in. 

One  of  the  yards  would  have  been  all 
through  burning,  but  they  had  to  wait 
for  wood  ;  they  have  two  kilns  to  burn 


will  be  all  finished  up  by  the  first  of 
October,  just  one  month  from  the  time 
they  stopped  molding. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gillies’  yard  ceased  molding 
on  the  third  of  September.  He  is  now 
burning  his  second  kiln,  but  will  have 
to  wait  a  week  or  more  for  wood  for  the 
next.  The  first  of  the  three  kilns  of 
brick  which  he  had  to  burn,  contained 
thirty  arches,  with  about  forty-three  M. 
to  the  arch,  about  13  hundred  M.  in  the 
kiln.  He  has  not  shipped  any  of  this 
season’s  make  to  the  New  York  market. 
He  has  had  some  local  trade,  and  at 
present  writing,  he  has  on  hand  under 
shed  some  93  arches,  say  four  million 
brick.  Fifteen,  or  more,  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  piled  up,  in  hopes  that  the  market 
may  advance  so  that  he  may  receive  a 
fair  return  for  the  season’s  work  and 
outlay.  But  will  it  ?  Hope  is  strong, 
even  if  indications  have  no.t  a  rosy  hue. 

The  Gardner  Bros,  stopped  on  the 
third  of  the  pi’esent  month  with  three 
kilns  to  burn.  They  have  burned  one 
and  are  now  drawing  in  wood  for  the 
other  two. 

Several  yards  in  Haverstraw  have 
stopped  the  past  week.  The  1st  of 
October  more  will  stop.  They  have 
kept  on  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
a  decided  advance. 

If  but  a  small  quantity  has  gone  to 
the  market,  but  a  small  quantity  was 
required  to  meet  the  demand.  As  the 
season  shortens,  the  Hudson  river  men 
will  have  to  market  some  of  their  stock,  as 
they  cannot  depend  on  the  river  re¬ 
maining  open  after  Dec.  1st.  Weather 
permitting,  they  will  send  them  along. 
Will  the  market  hold  its  own  ?  It  is  an 
uncertain  as  the  re-election  of  your  fel¬ 
low  townsmen. 

Columbus  upset  things  some  time 
ago;  just  so  he,  or  those  that  want  to  do 
him  honor,  will  upset  business  in  N.  Y. 
City  for  a  week  during  the  celebration. 
Brick  will  not  be  laid,  but  will  be 
shipped,  and  accumulate  in  the  market 
in  favor  of  buyer. 

Market  at  present  shows  but  few  bar¬ 
ges  laying  at  the  docks.  Top  price  for 
Haverstraws,  $5.37i,  with  good  brick  from 
same  place  selling  at  a  lower  figure. 
Pale  brick,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  M. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  C  lay-Worlcer  : 

The  plant  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  at  Malvern,  Ohio,  was  offered  at  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale  for  the  second  time  Sept.  7, 
but  as  there  were  no  bidders,  it  will 
again  be  offered  Oct.  9.  It  was  reap¬ 
praised  at  $20,000. 

On  Sept.  3rd,  on  the  property  of  the 
Markle  Fire  Clay  Co.,  at  Markle,  O.,  the 
workmen  engaged  in  sinking  the  shaft, 
reached  a  splended  vein  of  coal  at  a 
distance  of  52  feet,  and  fire  clay  four  feet 
deeper.  This  is  very  gratifying  to  the 
company  as  they  expected  to  go  much 
deeper.  The  State  Geological  Surveyor 
told  the  company  they  would  have  to 


go  at  least  75  feet  for  their  clay.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  famous  Toronto 
and  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  vein  of 
fire  clay,  so  well  adapted  to  brick  and 
sewer  pipe. 

The  Forest  City  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  of 
Toronto,  Ohio,  are  running  extra  time, 
making  their  patent  fire  proofing,  for 
which  they  have  just  taken  a  large  con¬ 
tract. 

A  suit,  brought  by  Carrie  Porter,  wife 
of  Capt.  John  Porter,  against  John  Mack, 
president  of  John  Porter  Co.,  of  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  has  been  removed 
from  the  circuit  court  of  Hancock  Co. 
to  the  U.  S.  court  at  Parkersburgh,  W. 
Va. 

The  plaintiff  hopes  to  compel  Mr. 
Mack  to  relinquish  his  rights  and  own¬ 
ership  to  a  farm  with  valuable  coal  and 
clay  deposits  to  said  plaintiff.  There  is 
a  long  legal  struggle  ahead  and  much 
speculation  as  to  the  outcome. 

Bids  for  street  paving  were  opened  by 
the  City  Clerk  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  13  for  paving  seven  squares  with 
vitrified  fire  brick.  The  contract  was  let 
to  Floto  Bros,  of  that  city,  at  the  low 
price  of  55  cents  for  brick,  and  paving, 
with  foundation,  21  cents,  without,  16 
cents  per  square  yard. 

The  John  Porter  Co.  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  is  away  behind  their  orders,  run¬ 
ning  their  six  plants  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  also  disposing  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  Lone  Star  Brick  Works 
at  Anderson,  W.  Va. 

The  monthly  pay  roll  of  the  Porter 
Co.  for  this  month  (Sept.,)  was  the  largest 
ever  made  since  its  organization,  being 
in  excess  of  $18,000. 

The  paving  brick  market  is  more  firm 
at  present.  This  is  caused  by  the  de¬ 
mand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  as 
all  contractors  are  rushing  their  work 
and  completing  it  before  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Jack  Frosts’  fall  and  winter  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  Chas.  Rossen,  the  well  known 
paving  contractor,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
threatens  to  bring  suit  against  the  city 
of  Barnsville,  Ohio,  for  $9,200  for  paving 
and  $3,600  for  breach  of  contract, 
unless  the  settlement  is  promptly 
made. 

Sept.  24th  bids  were  opened  for  street 
paving  in  Beaver,  Pa.  There  were  14 
bidders  and  prices  ranged  from  95  cents 
to  $1.34  per  square  yard.  The  contract 
has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

The  pipe  and  brick  manufacturers  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  are  complaining 
of  a  scarcity  of  freight  cars  for  shipment 
of  their  products.  This  is  felt  doubly 
keen  at  present,  for  navigation  has  been 
entirely  suspended  on  the  Ohio  since 
the  middle  of  July. 

The  Great  Western  Sewer  Pipe  Works 
of  Toronto,  Ohio,  made  a  phenomenal 
run  of  30-inch  sewer  pipe,  making  230 
as  a  days  work.  Buckeye. 
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The  Village  Brickyard. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Daring  the  summer  a  number 
of  articles  from  the  skillful  pens 
of  my  esteemed  brother  brickmakers 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Clay-Worker  in  regard  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  “Brickmakers”  by  the  wholesale, 
producing  them  like  lawyers  and  doctors 
in  colleges  and  universities. 

About  a  month  ago  the  writer  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  dull  season; 
something  that  had  not  struck  him  for 
several  years,  and  casting  about  for  a 
profitable  outing,  concluded  to  take  a 
run  over  to  Boston,  Albany,  Niagara, 
Buflalo  and  various  points  by  the  way. 
Passing  through  the  fertile  lake  region 
of  Central  New  York,  a  day  was  spent 
at  the  village  of  Penn  Yan,  which  is 
situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Keuka 
formerly  called  Crooked  Lake ;  this  is 
a  most  beautiful  sheet  ol  limpid  water 
some  thirty  miles  long,  with  vine  clad 
hills,  which  seem  to  give  occupation  to 
most  of  the  soil  tillers  there-abouts ;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
thirty  tons  of  grapes  shipped  from  the 
Penn  Yan  steamboat  landing  in  a  day. 
On  the  lake  this  season  is  the  staunch 
new  steamer,  “Mary  Bell,”  built  of  iron 
and  costing  o27,000.  And  fish !  why,  these 
lakes  are  just  full  of  them,  although 
they  do  not  behave  like  they  used  to,  in 
fact,  they  do  not  often  jump  in  the 
boat,  and  it  is  very  seldom  people  who 
bathe  in  the  lake,  catch  one  on  each 
toe,  yet  they  have  been  caught  both  of 
these  ways  quite  recently.  The  before 
mentioned“Mary  Bell, ’’has  a  pilot, a  young 
man  of  thirty,  called  “Harry  Marsh,” 
who  has  grown  up  on  the  lake  shore, 
and  it  is  related  of  him  that  when  a  boy 
of  seven  he,  with  his  parents,  being  out 
on  the  lake  in  a  small  boat  .fishing,  the 
small  boy  gazing  over  the  gunwale  into 
the  crystal  water  suddenly  gave  a  terrific 
scream  and  fell  fainting  into  his  moth¬ 
er’s  arms  the  blood  flowing  in  a  stream 
from  his  nose,  it  was  found  on  examina¬ 
tion  that  a  lake  trout  had  jumped  for 
that  red  nose,  and  the  boy  being  badly 
frightened  had  fallen  back  in  the  boat 
and  landed  the  fish.  That  trout  weighed 
eight  pounds,  and  the  novel  plan  of  its 
capture  attracted  the  whole  village  to 
see  it  before  being  served  for  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  breakfast,  and  to  this  day,  “Harry 
Marsh”hasto  daily  repeat  the  story  of  how 
bis  nose  received  the  dark  red  scar,  which 
the  fish  left  him  as  a  life  long  evidence 
that  some  fish  stories  are  true. 

Well,  do  I  hear  my  brothers  say, 


“What  has  fish  got  to  do  with  brick¬ 
making;”  that  is  exactly  what  Pm 
going  to  tell  you ;  whenever  you  get  a 
bite  haul  in  the  line  never  mind  how 
unusual,  improfitable  or  heterogeneous 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  so  there 
is  a  bite  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  a  fish,  be  sure  you  land  him. 

Brother  Kandall,  I  notice,  gets  many 
a  curious  bite,  and  his  rare  skill  in  land¬ 
ing  the  fish  that  each  of  us  may  have  a 
full  breakfast  goes  without  saying:  Sup¬ 
pose  we  now  fix  a  name  for  the  new 
college  that  is  going  to  produce  the  future 
brickmaker,  say,  “Clay  University”  or,  to 
be  a  little  more  homely,  “Bricklyn  Col¬ 
lege.”  It  seems  to  me  the  latter  will 
cover  the  regular  course  of  study  for  the 
present,  and  after  while,  the  brickmakers 
of  the  future  will  then  have  room  to  go 
on  and  call  it  a  ’Varsity. 

In  entering  into  an  examination  of 
what  we  are  going  to  teach  at  our  col¬ 
lege,  of  course,  as  it  is  going  to  be  a  new 
institution  without  precedent  in  its  line, 
we  shall  have  to  call  the  ripe  minds  of 
our  National  Association  to  the  council 
of  those  who  want  to  talk ;  those  who 
know  it  all,  and  more  especially  those 
fellows  who  sit  over  in  the  corner,  and 
after  the  public  meeting  is  over,  give  us 
the  solid  nuggets  of  their  individual  ex¬ 
perience,  without  any  regard  as  to  whose 
machine;  kiln  or  method  goes  under, 
the  truth  is  what  we  must  build  on,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  may  temporarily  give 
some  advertised  plans  the  black  eye. 

And  in  doing  this,  we  must  act  with 
“horse  sense”  that  no  injustice  be  done 
from  a  defective  judgement  on  our 
part. 

“The  Village  Brickmaker. 

[to  be  continued.] 


the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  get  a  good  dry  press 
machine  every  time. 

I  am  woi’king  for  the  Salt  Lake  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  They  have  two  Boyd  machines^ 
both  of  which  they  run  during  the  day, 
and  one  at  night,  making  an  average  of 
60,000  brick  per  24  hours.  They  make 
a  red  shale  brick  that  is  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  place  west  of  St.  Louis. 
The  demand  for  their  white,  buff  and 
red  brick  so  far  exceeds  their  output 
that  they  have  had  to  refuse  several 
large  orders  within  the  past  three  weeks. 

I  have  also  used  the  Lion  dry  press 
and  can  commend  it  very  highly. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

R.  W.  Johnson, 
Mill  Creek,  Utah,  Sept.  24  ’92. 


For  the  Benefit  of  Beginners. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker,  which  I  consider  a  very 
valuable  paper  for  all  brickmakers,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
pressed  brick  question  for  the  benefit  of 
new  beginners.  In  the  first,  place,  they 
want  to  be  sure  that  they  have  a  bed  of 
clay  that  will  make  dry  pressed  brick, 
and  the  next  thing  they  want  is  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  a  Kennedy  machine, 
as  they  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamen¬ 
tal.  This  machine  has  broken  up  and 
disgusted  more  new  beginners  than  any 
other  machine  ever  put  on  the  market 
in  the  West. 

If  you  want  to  make  brick  from  the 
average  kind  of  clay  found  throughout 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

From  present  indications  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  erected  and  in  course 
of  erection  this  year  in  this  city,  will 
far  exceed  those  Of  last  year  and  this 
state  of  affairs  brings  forcibly  to  notice 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  more  of 
colored  bricks  used  than  common,  that 
is  to  say  buff  and  other  shaded  brick. 
This  city  spends  over  $30,000,000  yearly 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  a  large 
portion  of  which  are  dwellings.  Phila¬ 
delphia  may  well  be  termed  the  city  of 
homes.  In  fact  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  brick  has  engrossed  the  attention 
of  architects  and  builders  to  such  an 
extent  that  great  numbers  of  the  large 
buildings  are  built  of  this  class  of 
material.  The  new  Reading  Terminal 
will  be  built  of  stone  and  a  pink  shaded 
brick,  that  is  the  front  part  of  the 
depot,  while  the  train  shed  will  be  built 
of  a  beautiful  buff  brick  supplied  by 
the  Peerless  Brick  Company.  The 
Jarden  Brick  Company  also  supplied  a 
great  number  of  public  buildings  and 
dwellings  with  their  fancy  brick.  The 
new  Betz  building,  corner  Broad  and 
Market  streets,  is  now  finished  to  the 
eighth  story,  all  of  buff  brick  and  iron. 
Tne  building  when  finished  will  be  ten 
stories  high  and  be  as  near  fire  proof 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  a  building.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  building  work  in 
sight,  quite  enough  in  fact,  if  all  mater¬ 
ializes,  to  keep  our  brick  yards  busy  for 
some  time  to  come,  as  the  stocks  are  light 
in  the  yards  and  this  of  itself  will  no 
doubt  insure  a  steady  run  throughout 
the  winter. 

The  well  known  brick  manufacturing 
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firm  of  Peter  Byrne  &  Son  of  Twenti¬ 
eth  and  Cambria  streets  and  also  Twen¬ 
ty-ninth  and  Cambria  streets  have  just 
shipped  to  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago, 
15,500  stretcher  bricks,  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  building  to  represent  a 
a  workingman’s  home  in  Philadelphia. 
The  structure  will  be  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Auxiliary  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  It 
will  be  of  Philadelphia  brick  and  brown 
stone  and  will  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
style  of  home  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  average  Philadelphia  mechanic. 

Berger  &  O’Brien  Fire  Brick  and  Clay 
retorts,  Twenty-third  street  above  race 
are  enjoying  a  good  share  of  patronage. 
Messrs.  Berger  and  O’Brien  manufact¬ 
ure  largely  fire  brick  and  clay  retorts, 
tiles,  fire  clay  mortar,  ground  bricks,  etc., 
while  they  likewise  make  blocks  and 
tiles  of  any  shape  to  order.  The  works 
are  equipped  with  all  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  apparatus,  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  the  various  processes  of 
grinding,  moulding,  drying,  pressing, 
burning  and  finishing  are  all  systema¬ 
tized  and  achieved  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time  and  labor.  There  are 
three  kilns  on  the  premises  that  have  a 
capacity  of  thirty  thousand  fire  brick 
each. 

For  the  first  three  quarters  of  this 
year  there  have  been  seventy-three  new 
brick  yards  opened.  In  the  firs  quar¬ 
ter  twenty-three,  second  quarter  thirty- 
five  and  the  third  quarter  thirteen,  a 
very  good  showing  for  the  industry  in 
this  section.  Anon. 


A  Pleasing-  Picture  ot  Industrial 
Growth. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

We  embrace  the  present  opportunity 
to  give  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
journal  some  information  relative  to 
the  clay  interests  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Streator  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  opened  their  first  kiln  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  14.  To  say  the  result 
was  all  that  had  been  anticipated 
would  mildly  express  the  satisfaction  of 
those  interested.  The  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  James  L.  Daugherty  and 
others  interested  came  to  our  city  from 
Toronto,  Ohio,  at  which  place  they  had 
been  engaged  for  a  long  period  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  which  they 
purpose  to  make  their  principal  busi¬ 
ness  at  this  place.  Coming  from  so 
famed  a  location  for  the  production  of 
clay  goods,  and  being  men  of  large  ex¬ 


perience  and  abundant  capital,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  that  they  know  their 
business  and  speak  understanding^ 
when  making  the  claim  that  their 
product  here  will  at  least  equal  any 
produced  in  the  country. 

The  pipe  as  removed  from  the  kiln 
gave  evidence  of  superior  workmanship 
and  quality  of  material,  the  surface 
being  smooth  and  compact.  The 
absence  of  checks,  cracks  or  uneven¬ 
ness  was  potent  even  to  the  untrained 
eye  of  the  novice.  When  broken  the 
ware  showed  a  fine  texture  being  com¬ 
pact  in  structure,  fused  into  a  solid 
mass  having  the  appearance  and  lustre 
of  metal  the  color  shading  from  the 
outer  surface  to  the  inner  surface  from 
a  beautiful  lively  steel  to  a  subdued  red- 

If  the  actions,  facial  expression,  etc., 
of  those  interested  were  the  tests  by 
which  we  were  to  measure  their  faith 
in  this  great  undertaking,  we  would  say 
without  any  reservation  that  their  most 
exalted  hopes  had  been  realized. 

When  ages  have  come  and  gone,  and 
the  learned  men  of  thousands  of  years 
hence  go  delving  into  the  earth  to  learn 
her  secrets,  the  broken  pipe  of  today 
will  be  dragged  from  its  burial  place, 
but  time  and  the  elements  will  not 
have  defaced  it,  they  will  have  ceased 
their  efforts  to  rend  and  destroy  it,  for 
it  will  have  defied  all  the  powers  that 
tear  asunder  all  other  substance,  and 
will  lie  before  its  finders  the  dumb  his¬ 
torian  of  the  energy,  push  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Nineteenth  century. 

The  Streator  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  have  erected  at  an  outlay  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  a  very  extensive 
plant  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery, which  with  the  large  capital  at 
their  command,  experience  acquired  by 
years  of  patient  industry  and  immense 
quantity  of  very  superior  material, 
insures  them  success  from  the  start. 
In  a  few  years  at  most,  the  wild  flowers 
now  flashing  their  bright  colors  in  the 
sunlight  of  this  beautiful  autumn 
morning,  will  have  given  place  to  a 
different  scene.  The  slender,  graceful 
golden  rod,  in  bright  dress  of  yellow 
like  the  fashionable  butterfly,  seems  to 
realize  that  but  a  short  time  remains 
for  its  conquests.  From  the  grass  roots, 
down  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  are 
alternate  layers  of  soapstone  shale,  coal, 
fire  clay,  and  clays  of  finer  grades,  suit¬ 
able  for  all  manner  of  clay  goods.  For 
some  three  miles  this  valuable  mineral 
protrudes  from  the  river  bluffs,  varying 
in  thickpess  from  twenty  to  seventy- 


five  feet,  inviting,  aye  pleading,  with 
capital  and  labor  to  come  and  be  filled. 

Who  will  be  the  fortunate  ones  that 
will  grasp  this  mountain  of  wealth  and 
hold  their  vessels  under  this  never  ceas¬ 
ing  fountain  of  flowing  gold,  now 
almost  untouched  and  until  recently 
unknown,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  build 
the  cities,  pave  the  streets,  care  for  the 
sanitary  condition  and  supply  the 
domestic  wants  of  the  Twentieth 
century. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagin¬ 
ation  to  see  the  huge  columns  of  smoke 
as  they  ascend  from  the  hundred  fur¬ 
naces  which  will  line  the  banks  of  the 
Vermillion,  as  they  are  converting  this 
now  almost  useless  material  into  things 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful  to  man, 
giving  employment  to  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands  of  men,  and  cover¬ 
ing  this  beautiful  valley  with  the  homes 
of  a  happy  and  contented  people. 

If  the  interest  already  developed  be 
any  indication  of  future  fruitage,  our 
city  will  be  as  famed  for  her  products 
of  clay  as  she  now  so  justly  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  the  production 
of  coal,  with  our  unexcelled  railroad 
facilities,  whose  steel  arms  reach  out  in 
every  direction,  scattering  our  products 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  return¬ 
ing  those  things  we  consume,  at  rates  as 
favorable  as  any  of  the  larger  cities  in 
the  country.  Well  may  we  say  with 
Paul  of  old,  “we  are  citizens  of  no  mean 
city-  ”  C.  G. 

Streator,  Ill. 


Some  Suggestions  about  the  Yard. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

I  notice  in  reading  the  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  Clay-Worker,  frequently 
some  particularly  good  spurts  of  advice 
to  brickmakers,  especially  to  those  going 
into  the  business. 

R.  Brick’s  suggestions  in  a  recent 
number  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
yard  were  right  to  the  point.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  for  every  one  putting 
in  machinery  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
brick,  stone  and  concrete  foundations, 
and  where  there  is  one  brick  plant  es¬ 
tablished  of  the  magnitude  and  with  the 
means  to  erect  everything  as  suggested 
by  B.  Brick,  there  are  a  thousand  or 
more  that  must  start  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

There  are  many  circumstances  to 
govern  what  could  be  termed  the  most 
economical  manner  of  establishing  a 
brick  plant.  If  a  man  has  a  location 
that  warrants  him  a  reasonably  fair  and 
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continuous  market  for  years  to  come, 
and  a  clay-bank  of  sufficient  depth  to 
yield  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  to 
warrant  his  remaining  in  one  position, 
then  most  certainly  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  manner  would  be  to  establish  on  the 
firmest  foundation  that  his  means  would 
permit  of.  But  if  it  was  impossible  on 
account  of  lack  of  means  at  the  start  to 
put  everything  in  on  concrete  founda¬ 
tions,  and  on  that  basis,  then  there  are 
good  temporary  ways,  if  properly  done, 
that  will  cost  but  little  and  last  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  or  at  least  until  such  a 
yard,  if  properly  handled,  will  have  the 
money  to  spare  to  build  permanently, 
but  where  you  find  one  location  with 
the  above  requisites  as  to  clay  and 
market,  you  will  find  many  that  are 
good  so  far  as  market  is  concerned,  but 
clay  only  18  to  24  inches  in  depth.  In 
such  a  location  I  would  not  advise  the 
expenditure  of  more  money  in  perma¬ 
nent  works  than  is  positively  necessary. 
A  solid  foundation  for  your  machinery 
is  a  positive  necessity,  whether  it  be  for 
horse  or  steam  power,  and  especially  for 
the  latter. 

There  is  hardly  a  location  in  this 
country  where  good  timber  of  some 
kind  cannot  be  obtained,  and  a  founda¬ 
tion  made  at  very  little  expense.  Shaft¬ 
ing  and  pulleys  must  positively  be  in 
perfect  line  or  there  will  be  constant 
trouble,  and  my  experience  in  putting 
up  machinery  is,  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  have  your  shafting  level  and  your 
pulleys  and  everything  else  in  line  as  to 
have  it  otherwise.  Machine  manufact¬ 
urers  should  never  send  out  a  brick¬ 
making  plant  of  any  character,  be  it 
large  or  small,  unaccompanied  with  a 
diagram,  showing  the  exact  position  of 
everything;  to  each  pully  should  be 
attached  a  tag  with  a  memorandum 
stating  its  position  and  its  speed,  and 
that  it  drives  or  is  driven  by  a  certain 
other  pulley  which  runs  at  a  given 
speed.  These  precautions  should  always 
be  taken  whether  a  man  accompanies 
the  machinery  to  superintend  putting 
it  up  or  whether  the  purchaser  does  it 
himself,  and  by  so  doing  much  time  and 
money  is  saved,  as  everything  goes  to¬ 
gether  perfectly,  and  starts  ofl  at  the 
very  outset  like  old  established  ma¬ 
chinery. 

It.  Brick’s  suggestions  regarding  tools 
and  a  tool  room  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  He  is  a  practical  brick 
man,  has  superintended  both  large  and 
small  works,  and  understands  fully  the 
necessity  and  economy  of  these  things, 


but  he  possibly  will  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  him  that  if  brick  machine  manu¬ 
facturers  would  suggest,  and  insist 
upon  their  customers  purchasing  such 
tools  and  arranging  such  a  tool  room  in 
connection  with  their  yards,  nine  out  of 
ten  wouid  say  at  once,  “Well,  if  I  am 
obliged  to  establish  a  machine  shop  to 
keep  this  machinery  in  repair,  I  don’t 
want  it,”  but  the  time  comes  when  he 
learns  by  experience  that  it  is  not  a 
shop  to  keep  his  machine  in  repair,  but 
a  place  with  tools  and  appliances  to  do 
the  thousand  and  one  little  things  that 
otherwise  would  necessitate  running  to 
some  black-smith  or  machine  shop,  the 
expense  of  which  if  separately  kept, 
would  surprise  one  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  if  properly  kept,  it  would 
doubtless  be  seen  that  but  very  little 
of  the  work  done  belonged  to  the  brick 
machine  itself. 

A  steam  yard  should  have  in  its  shop 
a  portable  forge,  blacksmith’s  tongs, 
hammers,  sledge,  etc.,  also  a  vice  with 
pipe-jaws,  to  be  attached  when  pipe 
work  is  necessary,  pipe  cutter,  stock  and 
die  for  both  pipe  and  bolts  and  nuts, 
two  or  three  crow-bars,  saws,  hatchets,  etc. 
etc.  A  full  set  of  such  tools  costs  only 
from  $50.00  to  $75.00,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  outfit.  If  the  engineer 
is  at  all  competent,  or  has  any  natural 
ingenuity,  he  should  be  able  to  do  all 
the  repairing  about  the  yard,  and  will 
save  much  money  that  otherwise  is  paid 
out  in  little  dribs,  and  with  the  time  saved 
will  be  far  more  than  the  cost  each  year. 
Have  a  good  tool  room,  with  a  good,  firm 
bench,  keep  it  locked,  with  some  one 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  tools ;  let 
every  man  come  to  learn  that  the  tools 
are  kept  in  one  certain  place,  and  can 
only  be  had  by  applying  to  a  certain 
man,  and  that  they  must  be  returned  or 
he  will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

I  must  say  that  brick  yards  are  not 
generally  run  on  systematic  and  neat 
principles,  but  some  are,  and  it  is  an 
exquisite  pleasure  to  visit  such  a  yard. 
All  could  be  so  run  if  a  little  more 
thought  and  care  was  given  to  it,  and 
you  would  find  it  pays,  not  only  in 
money  saved,  but  satisfaction. 

Deacon  Tidd. 


A  Query  For  Anon. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  Philadelphian  correspondent, 
“Anon,”  in  his  August  letter  says,  “The 
brick  averaged  about  500,000  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  which  was  thought  a 
remarkable  pressure.” 


This  would,  doubtless,  be  looked  up¬ 
on  as  a  mistake  in  figures,  were  it  not 
that  in  a  few  sentences  previous,  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  brick  press,  he  says,  “This  new 
piece  of  machinery  will  be  operated  under 
a  pressure  of  six  hundred  tons  to  the 
square  inch.” 

Is  this  thus,  and  if  so,  why  this  tlius- 
ness.  Gr¬ 


it  is,  and  That  is  Why  the  Clay- Worker 
Is  the  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  enclosed  draft  for  six  dol¬ 
lars  in  payment  of  our  “ad.”  notice. 
The  balance  to  be  applied  on  subscrip¬ 
tion  account. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  have  received 
proposals  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  judge  from  the  character  of 
most  of  the  letters  that  the  Clay- 
Worker  is  read  by  the  most  intelligent 
people  engaged  in  the  brick  business. 
Yours  Truly, 

J.  D.  Diffenbaugh,  Treas. 

Monmouth  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 
Oct.  8th,  ’92. 


CHICAGO  MAKES  ANOTHER  GOOD 
CHOICE. 

The  good  citizens  of  the  windy  city 
have,  after  much  discussion,  chosen  for 
their  municipal  colors  terra  cotta  and 
white,  a  very  appropriate  and  tasteful 
combination.  The  Herald  tells  the 
story  in  blank  verse,  thus  : 

ALL  ABOUT  IT. 

“Choose  ye,”  said  the  chiefs,  “some  color, 

Some  befitting  tint  or  pigment. 

Some  appropriate  cosmetic 
For  the  face  of  fair  Chicago 
At  the  World’s  Fair  dedication !” 

Then  the  artists  came  together, 

Wrestled  with  the  mighty  problem, 

Talked  of  every  kind  of  color, 

On  the  easels  mixed  their  pigments, 

Deftly  wrought  with  facile  brushes, 

Wildly  smeared  the  patient  canvas, 

Made  unheard  of  combinations 
With  their  red,  and  white,  and  azure, 

Yellow,  purple,  amber,  orange, 

Tawny,  crimson,  gamboge,  sorrel, 

With  their  saflfr0n,  pea-green,  lilac, 

Primrose,  russet,  silver,  scarlet, 

Pearly,  piebald,  iridescent, 

On  a  gray  and  smoky  background. 

Then  on  these.contending  artists 
Fell  at  last  an  inspiration, 

And  with  one  accord  their  voices 
Rose  in  favor  of  the  choosing 
Of  a  shade  of  terra-cotta 
As  the  color  for  Chicago 
At  the  World’s  Fair  dedication ! 

So  against  your  smoky  background, 

On  “Old  Glory,”  on  your  streamers. 

On  your  banners  and  your  emblems 
Fling  aloft  Chicago’s  color, 

Terra  cotta !  Terra  cotta  ! 

Paint  the  town  with  terra  cotta  ! 
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WINTER  BRICK  LAYING. 


Now  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
laying  brick  in  winter.  It  always  does 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  People 
who  are  building  houses,  stores,  factories 
and  what  not,  bring  up  the  question  as 
to  what  effect  freezing  may  have 
on  brick  laying.  This  question  has 
been  definitely  settled,  experimentally, 
practically,  scientifically,  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  brick  work  as  substantial  in  char¬ 
acter,  as  solid,  can  be  done  in  cold  win¬ 
ter  weather  as  in  hot  summer  weather. 
A  few  years  ago  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  went  into  this  question  very  ex¬ 
tensively  and  it  was  shown  that  without 
extraordinary  precautions  good  brick 
work  could  be  readily  put  up  in  the 
coldest  of  weather.  One  authority 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  hot  summer 
weather  was  quite  as  injurious  as  the 
cold  winter  weather.  The  principle 
thing  necessary  is  to  keep  the  brick  dry 
and  to  see  that  the  mortar  does  not 
freeze  before  the  brick  is  placed  on  top 
of  it.  Various  devices  are  in  use  for 
keeping  the  mortar  in  proper  condition 
on  the  mortar  boards  :  namely,  by  using 
sheet  iron  boards,  lamps  under  them, 
and  other  similarly  ingeniously  devised 
arrangements.  A  device  which  will 
secure  an  abundance  of  hot  water  which 
may  be  thrown  on  the  mortar  in  very 
cold  weather,  is  effective,  though 
arrangements  of  this  kind  are  only 


necessary  under  the  most  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  when  the  weather  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  cold.  Ordinarily  the  mortar  can  be 
carried  from  the  bed  to  the  mortar 
boards,  placed  on  the  walls,  the  brick 
on  top  of  the  mortar  without  any  in¬ 
jury.  In  extreme  weather  only,  the 
artificial  devices  are  found  necessary. 


UNEXPECTED  TURN  IN  THE  HOME¬ 
STEAD  RIOT 

The  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Home¬ 
stead  riot  on  the  charge  of  treason 
against  the  state  puts  a  new  phase  upon 
that  pastime.  Hitherto  the  leaders  in 
such  affairs  have  not  only  gone  scott 
free  but  often  they  have  become  heroes 
to  be  envied  and  almost  worshipped. 
Cold  law  has  said  that  the  riot  with  its 
attendant  bloodshed  and  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  not  exactly  the  right  thing  but 
it  was  pardonable  or  at  least  not  punish¬ 
able.  True  there  were  some  features 
of  the  Homestead  riot  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  other  similar  riots,  but 
they  were  mostly  only  the  logical  growth 
of  recognized  and  tolerated  principles 
in  all  strikes  which  have  assumed  great 
proportions.  To  be  arrested  by  the 
state  on  the  charge  of  making  war 
against  the  state  means  that  at  least  in 
Pennsylvania  the  state  intends  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  citizens  in  their  most  sacred 
rights.  The  war  upon  the  capitalists 
who  had  invested  their  money  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  plant  which  ought  to  produce  a 
large  income  was  itself  a  crime  which 
the  state  should  punish,  but  the  direct 
sufferers  in  this  feature  of  the  strike 
were  few,  and  at  the  worst  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  want,  but  when  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  was  against  the 
common  wage  earner  and  was  intended 
to  bring  him  to  starvation  unless  he 
consented  to  the  conditions  to  be  im¬ 
posed  by  the  rioters,  the  state  could  not 
refuse  to  interfere  and  punish  those 
criminally  who  levied  war  against  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state  to  deprive  them  of  the 
use  of  the  only  capital  they  had — their 
labor.  The  public  will  watch  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  new  phase  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  If  to  defy  the  civil  officer  and 
obstruct  with  arms  civil  process  is 
treason  against  the  state,  men  will  liesi 
tate  before  entering  upon  such  a  crime 
in  the  future,  and  the  laboring  man 
who  chooses  not  to  belong  to  an  expen¬ 
sive  Union  may  hope  for  protection 
hereafter. 

Another  unexpected  result  seems 
likely  to  follow  the  Homestead  affair; 


as  never  before  the  relation  of  capital 
to  labor  has  been  discussed  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  by  the  press  and  in  almost 
every  condition  of  social  life.  The 
most  apparent  result  so  far  is  a  general 
conclusion  that  the  much-talked-of 
idea  of  compulsory  arbitration  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  wholly 
impracticable. 


MIGRATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 


Imigration,  and  the  questions  which 
surround  it  is  a  part  of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  last  month’s  number  of 
the  Clay  Worker  we  spoke  of  the  re¬ 
lation  which  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  bore  to  the  settlement  of  all  labor 
troubles,  but  in  all  labor  problems  there 
must  be  as  component  elements,  reason 
and  intelligence  to  bring  abont  concili¬ 
ation  or  arbitration.  Reason,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
mind,  must  be  possessed  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  labor  or  in  employing  it,  in 
order  that  such  a  thing  as  conciliation 
or  arbitration  may  be  possible.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  conciliation  in  a 
Gorilla.  There  is  no  need  of  arguing 
with  a  snake.  ,No  more  is  there  reason 
in  undertaking  to  conciliate  the  class 
which  has  had  hundreds  of  years  of 
bad  foul  history.  In  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World  there  is  a  class  of  people 
from  whom  no  one  expects  good.  They 
are  inherently,  naturally,  logically  bad. 
They  are  seemingly  without  good 
thoughts  and  full  of  bad  thoughts. 
These  people  emigrate  to  America. 
Some  come  voluntarily,  and  some  are 
sent  here.  They  come  here  because 
they  know  that  our  goverment  does  not 
hold  as  tight  a  rein  on  the  individual 
movement  and  action  as  do  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Old  World.  They  come 
here  with  false  ideas  as  to  what  they 
can  do.  They  are  disturbing  in  all  of 
their  relations.  There  is  no  concilia¬ 
tion  or  arbitration  in  connection  with 
this  class.  A  good  proportion  of  the 
emigrants  are  worthy  people,  but  the 
proportion  of  the  other  kind  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  make  quite  an 
impression  upon  the  settlement  of  la¬ 
bor  problems.  Francis  C.  Walker 
suggests  that  each  emigrant  as  he  comes 
to  this  country  should  be  required  to 
make  a  deposit  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  that  under  certain  conditions  it 
should  be  returned  to  him.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  intelligence  which 
would  be  required  to  accumulate  that 
sum  of  money  in  the  old  country 
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would  be  instrumental  in  improving  the 
quality  of  those  who  come  to  make  a 
part  of  our  institutions.  This  is  one 
plan,  possibly  not  the  best.  There  is  no 
doubt  however  but  that  our  people  are 
thinking  about  this  question,  and  that 
in  time  something  will  be  done.  Cer¬ 
tainly  something  must  be  done. 

There  is  a  definite  relation  between 
the  imigration  question  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  labor  troubles.  We  all  know 
of  a  few  crude  fellows  who  are  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  argument ;  a  few  who  are 
evil  minded  and  ill  disposed.  These 
can  make  trouble  and  prevent  the  in¬ 
telligent  adjustment  of  natural  differ¬ 
ences  which  arise.  This  question  is  a 
local  one  to  every  brickmaker  and  to 
every  employer  of  labor  and  as  wTell  to 
every  owner  of  property  in  America.  It 
is  a  personal  question  with  us  all.  Any¬ 
thing  which  will  help  to  advance  the 
intellectual  standard  of  the  country 
will  make  living  pleasanter,  make  our 
lives  happier  and  better  and  altogether 
contribute  to  a  general  advancement. 
One  way  to  advance  the  standard  is  to 
keep  the  undesirable  foul  element  out 
of  our  country.  This  is  a  question 
which  our  law-makers  must  properly 
work  out. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  WORKMEN. 


Never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
has  there  been  a  greater  demand  for 
skilled  workmen  than  during  the  last 
building  season.  A  demand  for  high 
grade  workmen,  those  who  can  use 
their  heads  along  with  their  hands,  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply.  A  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  badly  done 
through  no  intention  of  those  engaged 
on  the  work.  The  trouble  was  they  did 
not  know  how.  The  injustice  connected 
with  this  is  that  the  public  pay  for  the 
best  work  and  do  not  get  it.  It  makes 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  all  round.  If  a 
man  does  not  know  how  to  do  good 
work  he  cannot  be  made  to  do  it. 
Education  cannot  be  forced  on  a  single 
job.  All  one  can  do  is  to  do  his  best. 
There  is  an  uncomfortable  time  at  set¬ 
tlement,  and  the  old  affairs  are  wound 
up  in  an  unsatisfactory  way.  There  is 
another  injustice  in  this  matter.  Under 
the  rule  of  unions  the  man  who  does 
not  know  how  to  do  the  best  work  gets 
as  much  money  for  his  unsatisfactory 
performance  as  his  more  capable  com¬ 
petitor.  This  is  wrong.  We  have  in 
our  city  four  school  houses  in  course  of 
construction.  The  work  is  being  done 


by  four  different  brick  layers  all  under 
the  same  general  specification.  The 
work  of  one  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  others.  The  difference  is  owing 
to  the  difference  in  skill  of  the  work¬ 
men,  yet  the  good,  conscientious  layer 
is  no  better  paid  for  his  work  than  the 
others.  In  this  there  is  injustice. 


PAYS  TWENTY  PER  CENT. 

It  is  said  that  the  friends  of  a  certain 
moneyed  institution  in  Indianapolis 
have  been  soliciting  business  on  the 
promise  that  it  pays  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Whether  they  succeed  or  not 
we  do  not  care  to  say,  but  we  do  wish  to 
say  that  all  who  invest  in  it  may  expect 
to  be  “Iron  Hailed”  when  they  least  ex¬ 
pect  it.  But  the  fact  that  such  promise 
is  made  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the 
spirit  of  greed  that  obtains  among  us. 
Everybody  should  know  that  any 
scheme  by  which  twenty  per  cent,  as  in¬ 
terest  is  realized  must  rob  somebody. 
That  money  invested  in  some  industry 
which  requires  the  application  of  skill 
and  labor  may  at  times  be  extra  profit¬ 
able  without  oppressing  or  wronging 
any  one  no  one  will  doubt,  but  in  all 
such  cases  there  are  liabilities  which 
enter  largely  into  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  which  may  at  any  time  change 
results  from  the  profit  to  the  loss  page 
of  the  ledger,  hence  such  a  dividend 
from  such  an  investment  has  none  of 
the  reprehensible  features  of  a  money 
transaction  that  promises  unnatural 
results. 

Something  for  nothing,  or  a  great 
deal  for  a  very  little,  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  passion  of  the  age,  in  the 
face  of  the  uniform  experience  that 
schemes  which  promise  this  are  frauds. 
It  is  only  a  species  of  gambling,  and 
none  the  less  to  be  condemned  because 
men,  and  sometimes  women,  engage  in 
it  who  sit  in  front  pews  in  costly 
churches.  The  finale  of  the  Iron  Hall 
scheme  is  likely  to  be  more  serious  than 
was  at  first  suspected.  The  chiefs  in  it 
will  probably  not  be  prosecuted  crim¬ 
inally,  but  the  assets  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  demands.  Let  our  readers 
beware  of  all  schemes  that  promise 
something  for  nothing,  or  twenty  per 
cent  interest  on  money  without  the 
application  of  skill  and  muscle. 


Luck  is  a  delusion.  We  cannot  learn 
by  luck.  We  cannot  acquire  anything 
worth  knowing  by  it ;  it  is  all  imagina¬ 
tion.  Pluck  is  a  quality  of  character 


well  worth  possessing.  Pluck  succeeds 
or  makes  an  earnest  effort. 

BRICK  YS.  ASPHALT. 


An  argument  in  favor  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments  as  against  asphalt,  is  that  a  brick 
pavement  is  one  that  can  be  repaired 
without  maintaining  a  special  plant. 
We  will  explain  this  by  stating  that  the 
production  of  asphalt  pavements  is 
practically  a  monopoly.  The  com¬ 
panies  control  the  material  out  of 
which  the  pavements  are  made,  and 
hence  they  control  the  plants  which 
handle  it.  There  are  two  or  more  or¬ 
ganizations  which  put  down  pave¬ 
ments  in  our  city,  but  there  is  a  certain 
relation  between  them,  which  prevents 
dangerous  competition.  They  come 
into  a  city,  make  a  price  on  a  pavement 
and  guarantee  it  for  a  term  of  years. 
In  order  to  make  necessary  repairs  they 
must  maintain  a  plant.  This  costs 
money.  Of  course  the  property  owners, 
the  tax  payers,  must  pay  the  bills.  With 
brick  all  is  different.  By  using  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  of  brick',  as  repairs  are  needed, 
any  intelligent  person  can  make  them. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  brick 
pavements  are  more  enduring  than 
others,  should  lend  largely  to  their  more 
general  use.  The  history  of  asphalt 
paving  in  our  own  city  is  not  greatly 
different  from  that  of  most  cities.  The 
first  pavement  put  down  was  a  tar  com¬ 
position  and  was  unsatisfactory.  They 
then  said  that  that  which  they  had  a 
mind  to  put  down  in  the  future  was 
altogether  the  proper  thing  and  the 
other  one  was  not  asphalt  at  all.  It 
was  tar.  The  second  pavement  was  a 
failure  and  another  company  comes 
along  and  states  that  their  material  is 
the  genuine  product,  and  has  good  his¬ 
tory  back  of  it.  It  is  a  little  better  than 
the  other;  a  little  more  satisfactory,  and 
thus  by  means  of  promises  as  to  what 
the  future  will  bring  forth,  they  are  able 
to  secure  contracts.  In  truth,  they  are 
all  made  of  Trinidad  pitch,  their  com¬ 
position  varying  as  the  Companies  may 
choose  to  make  them  vary. 


The  brickmakers  of  Dubuque,  la.,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  boss  brick  layers, 
having  refused  to  sell  the  carpenter  con¬ 
tractors  any  material,  the  latter  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  company  with  abundant  capi- 
ital  to  make  their  own  brick.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  brick  plant  will  be  erected,  cap¬ 
able  of  turning  out  75,000  brick  per 
day,  summer  and  winter. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Sketch  Book  is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tifully  executed  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Philadelphia,  Boston  Face  Brick  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  which  shows  some  of 
the  many  designs  of  ornamental  brick 
mantels,  doorways,  panels,  belt  courses, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  they  have  produced. 
The  drawings  show  originality  and  fine 
artistic  sense  that  must  challenge  the 
admiration  of  architects  and  builders, 
for  whose  use  the  book  is  chiefly  in¬ 
tended.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  brick  can 
secure  a  copy  by  applying  to  them 
direct  and  enclosing  20  cents. 

The  same  firm  also  issues  an  odd 
catalogue  illustrating  all  the  various 
kinds  of  moulded  and  ornamental  brick 
which  they  make  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  form  and  color. 

Clay  Preparing  Machinery  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  catalogue  issued  by 
J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O. 
From  the  front  cover,  which  is  a  “beaut,” 
being  a  rich  brown  coated  paper  with 
title  embossed  in  gold,  to  the  last  page 
of  the  book  it  is  a  handsome  specimen 
of  art  printing.  The  illustrations  are  as 
fine  as  can  be  made,  and  the  descriptive 
matter  is  well  written  and  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  catalogue,  as  its  title  indi¬ 
cates,  is  devoted  entirely  to  clay  pre¬ 
paring  machinery,  grouped  under  the 
respective  heads  of  Disintegrators,  Roller 
Crushers,  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Pug- 
Mills.  This  firm  also  have  ready  to 
mail  a  new  special  circular  of  Horse 
power  Brick  Machinery.  Copy  of  either 
or  both  of  which  they  will  mail  free  to 
any  of  our  readers. 

The  Chicago  Builder  &  Trader. 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  this  new  trade  magazine 
has  recently  been  received.  It  is  a 
weekly  publication,  devoted  to  the 
building  interests  of  that  great  city.  It 
has  been  made  the  official  organ  of  the 
Chicago  Builders’  &  Traders’  Exchange 
and  is  issued  under  the  direction  of 
three  J’s — James  John,  James  Detrick 
and  James  Forsyth,  the  former  being 
the  gracious  secretary  of  the  Exchange 
and  editor  of  the  new  magazine,  which 
we  wish  a  long  life  and  great  prosperity. 
It  certainly  has  a  rich  field  to  cultivate 
and  can  do  much  good  in  fostering  the 
vast  and  varied  interests  represented  in 
the  Exchange.  The  new  journal  should 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  accorded  the 
active  support  of  every  member  of  the 
Exchange.  The  subscription  price  is 
$2.00  a  year. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Jack  of 
La  Fayette,  Ind.,  for  a  copy  of  a  well 
illustrated  book  entitled  “A  Glimpse  of 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Mr.  Jack  also  writes  that  that  city  is 
now  remarkably  prosperous  and  offers 
rare  inducements  for  the  location  of 
manufacturing  industries.  Its  growth 
makes  it  an  excellent  point  for  the 
establishment  of  an  extensive  brick 
manufactory,  there  being  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  first-class  brick  clay,  some 
of  which  is  located  along  the  line  of  the 
La  Fayette  Belt  Railway  which  connects 
with  four  trunk  lines  of  railroads,  run¬ 
ning  out  from  the  city  in  eight  directions. 
Anyone  desiring  a  suitable  location  for 
the  establishment  of  a  large  brick  plant 
will  do  well  to  put  themselves  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Belt  Railway  Land 
and  Improvement  Co.  of  La  Fayette,  and 
obtain  full  particulars. 

Plain  Facts  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pamphlet  devoted  to  Johnson’s  patent 
economical  kiln.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  and  want  to  become 
possessed  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  can 
do  so  by  writing  to  the  Somerset  &  John- 
sonburgh  Mfg.  Co.,  Somerset,  Mass.,  for  a 
copy. 

A  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  has 
been  received  from  the  Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  It  contains 
cuts  and  descriptions  of  their  patent 
forced  draft  drier  for  drying  brick,  tile, 
terra  cotta,  etc.,  together  with  a  full  line 
of  trucks,  transfer  cars,  turntables,  etc. 
and  some  interesting  tables,  showing 
temperature  of  steam  at  different  press¬ 
ures  and  the  quantity  of  vapor  or  water 
which  air  is  capable  of  absorbing.  Write 
them  if  you  want  a  copy. 


TOO  MANY  WORDS  AND  NOT  ENOUGH 
SPACE. 

There  might  be  an  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  written  by  some  one  on  “The  Cour¬ 
age  of  Advertisers.”  It  is  a  quality 
very  highly  necessary  to  good  and  ef¬ 
fective  work,  and  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  lack  of  courage  as  well  as 
defect  in  judgment  is  the  failing  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  overcrowding  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  with  reading  matter.  A 
man  gets  to  be  afraid  lest  his  announce¬ 
ment  should  leave  too  much  unsaid ; 
whereupon,  going  to  the  other  extreme 
he  spoils  his  advertising  by  the  use  of 
too  many  words.  Now,  it  is  far  easier 
to  use  too  many  words,  in  advertising  as, 
in  any  other  way,  than  too  few. — Ex. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  of  Edward  J.  Hall. 

The  death  of  Edward  J.  Hall  occurred 
at  his  late  home,  452  Franklin  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24th.  The  deceased 
was  64  years  of  age,  and  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  social  and  business  life 
of  Buffalo  since  1866,  at  which  time  he 
established  the  Buffalo  Fire  Brick  Works 
at  Black  Rock. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  at  Wellington,  0., 
his  father  being  the  inventor  of  the  first 
automatic  brickmaking  machine.  While 
yet  in  his  early  manhood,  Mr.  Hall  be¬ 
came  associated  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  the  brick  manufacturing 
business — under  the  firm  name  of  A. 
Hall  &  Sons.  The  concern  is  still  in 
existence,  under  the  name  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  Terra  Company,  and  managed 
chiefly  by  the  sons  of  the  deceased. 


Death  of  Uriah  F.  Washburn. 

Once  more  death  has  called  home  a 
prominent  brick  manufacturer  of 
Haverstraw,  Mr.  Uriah  F.  Washburn. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  while  on 
his  way  to  Fort  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  he 
dropped  dead  in  the  West  Shore  Depot 
at  Haverstraw. 

He  was  highly  respected  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and 
in  his  death  the  community  loses  a  good 
citizen  and  the  trade  one  that  was  always 
ready  to  give  good  advice,  his  advice 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  brickmak¬ 
ing  being  of  the  best. 

He  gave  strict  attention  to  his 
business;  each  day  found  him  on  his 
yard,  the  same  as  when  he  first  com¬ 
menced  to  make  brick  for  himself. 

The  different  business  concerns  with 
which  he  was  connected  suffer  a  great 
loss.  As  president  of  the  People’s  Bank 
of  Haverstraw,  he  will  be  sadly  missed. 
Washburn  &  Co.,  D  Fowler,  Jr.  &  Son 
and  the  Excelsior  Brick  Company  will 
all  feel  the  loss  of  his  advice. 

Uriah  F.  Washburn  was  one  among  a 
thousand.  His  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  He  had  accuinmulatcd  a  goodly 
portion  of  this  world’s  goods  in  making 
brick  in  Haverstraw. 


GIRLS  ON  A  STRIKE. 

There  was  a  strike  at  the  Hamilton 
O.,  Tile  works  recently. 

There  are  two  sets  of  girls  at  the  works 
One  set  works  up  stairs,  where  it  is  cool; 
and  do  glazing  work.  The  other  works 
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down-stairs,  where  it  is  hot,  and  they 
separate  the  tile. 

For  some  time  the  girls  down-stairs 
have  wanted  to  be  sent  up-stairs  for  a 
while.  This  the  management  decided 
to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  girls 
up-stairs  and  put  them  to  work  down¬ 
stairs. 

The  girls  up-stairs  would  not  go  down¬ 
stairs  and  therefore  went  out  on  a  strike. 

When  the  up-stairs  girls  did  this  it 
was  decided  that  the  other  girls  should 
remain  down-stairs.  Thereupon  the 
down-stairs  girls  struck. 

In  all  about  thirty  girls  went  out,  and 
will  stay  out  until  some  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made. 


PAVING  BRICK-A  LUSTY  INFANT 
INDUSTRY. 


One  of  the  industries  of  the  future, 
says  the  Clinton  Age,  will  be  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  paving  brick.  Only  the 
slightest  beginning,  in  comparison  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  as  likely 
to  be  developed  in  two  years  or  less,  has 
been  made.  Where  now  one  thousand 
brick  are  made  the  demand  will  at  an 
early  day  call  for  a  million.  What 
other  industry  on  the  continent  can 
show  such  an  increase  in  product? 

It  is  not  a  chemerical  calculation 
based  on  fancy,  that  we  are  making. 
The  evidence  is  positive  all  about  us 
everywhere  in  the  west,  that  the  paving 
of  the  future  will  be  made  of  brick. 
The  city  authorities  of  Des  Moines  have 
just  rejected  all  the  bids  solicited  for 
paving  because  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  the  brick  this  season.  The 
committee  report  if  the  contractors 
already  busy  crowding  their  work  in 
that  city  could  get  100,000  brick  every 
working  day  to  December  1st.,  there 
would  be  lacking  12,000,000  bricks  to 
complete  their  present  contracts. 
Hence  it  is  folly  to  let  more  contracts, 
as  five  of  the  largest  contractors  in  the 
country  have  contracts  in  Des  Moines. 

When  one  considers  the  hold  brick 
paving  has  on  the  public  mind,  and 
contemplates  the  satisfaction  that  kind 
of  material  is  giving  wherever  it  has 
been  used,  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
magnitude  the  business  of  making 
paving  brick  will  reach  at  an  early  day. 

It  is  a  well  settled  fact  that  vitrified 
brick  surpasses,  in  every  ordinary  wTay, 
every  other  kind  of  paving  material  in 
use.  It  is  economical,  healthy,  durable, 
pleasant  and  clean.  The  streets  can  be 
kept  smooth  and  clean  easier  and 


cheaper  than  though  they  were  of 
wood  or  stone.  It  is  in  fact  the  perfect 
paving. 

Still,  but  few  cities  comparatively 
have  put  down  brick  paving.  The  great 
cities  of  the  west  have  hardly  considered 
the  matter.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  will  be  investigating  vitrified 
brick.  Investigation  invariably  leads  to 
its  adoption.  Its  adoption  in  those 
cities  means  a  quantity  of  brick  which 
almost  passes  calculation. 


THE  QUIZZICAL  BOY  AND  HIS  PROUD 
PARENT. 

In  a  Brickyard. — A  rich  man  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  walk  in  his  brickyard  with  his 
little  boy  one  morning,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  took  place: 

Tommy — “What  sort  of  a  place  is  this, 
par 

“This,  my  son,  is  a  brickyard.” 

“Who  does  it  belong  to  ?” 

“It  belongs  to  me,  my  son.” 

“Does  that  big  pile  of  bricks  belong  to 
you,  too,  pa  ?” 

“Yes,  Tommy,  it  belongs  to  me.” 

“Does  those  dirty  looking  men  belong 
to  you,  too,  pa  ?” 

“No,  my  son,  in  this  glorious  land  of 
liberty  there  can  be  no  slavery.  They 
are  free  men.” 

“Why  do  they  work  so  hard  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  my  son.” 

“Does  any  body  steal  what  they  make  ?” 

“Of  course  not,  Tommy.  How  do  you 
come  to  ask  such  questions  ?” 

“But  pa,  don’t  the  bricks  belong  to 
those  men  that  make  them  ?” 

“No,  my  son,  they  belong  to  me.” 

“What  are  the  bricks  made  of,  pa  ?” 

“Of  clay,  Tommy.” 

“What!  Out  of  dirt?” 

“Yes,  Tommy.” 

“And  nothing  else  ?” 

“No,  Tommy.” 

“Who  does  the  clay  belong  to?” 

“To  me.” 

“Did  you  make  it.  ?” 

“No  my  son,  God  made  it.” 

“Did  God  make  the  clay  especially  for 
you  ?” 

“No,  I  bought  it.” 

“Well,  pa,  did  you  buy  the  clay  from 
God?” 

“No ;  I  bought  it  just  as  I  buy  anything 
else.” 

“Did  God  sell  the  clay  to  the  man  you 
bought  it  from  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Tommy.  You  ask 
more  silly  questions  than  I  can  answer.” 


“It’s  a  good  thing  you  own  the  clay, 
aint  it  pa  ?” 

“Why,  Tommy  ?” 

“Because  if  you  didn’t  you  would  have 
to  work  like  those  dirty  men.  Will  I 
have  to  work  when  I  get  to  be  a  man  ?” 

“No,  I  will  leave  you  all  my  property 
when  I  die.” 

“When  these  men  die,  won’t  they  all 
turn  to  clay  ?” 

“Yes;  we  all  turn  to  clay  when  we 
die.” 

“When  are  you  going  to  die,  pa,  very 
soon  ?  I  was  thinking  what  a  nice  lot  of 
bricks  you  would  make  when  you  were 
dead.” — Mount  Desert  Herald. 


STANHOPE. 

STANHOPE  and  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  had  confidence  in  the  Haff- 
kine  preventive  of  cholera  as  supported 
by  Pasteur.  Stanhope  having  taken  the 
preventive  placed  himself  in  ward  F.  of 
the  cholera  pest  house  in  Hamburg, 
sleeping  in  the  bed  in  which  a  patient 
had  just  died  of  the  plague,  with  the 
blankets  of  another  victim  for  his  cov¬ 
ering,  and  otherwise  exposed  himself  to 
the  dreaded  disease  in  order  to  establish 
their  claims. 

Stanhope  and  Bennett  were  not  more 
confident  of  success  in  their  undertak¬ 
ings  than  are  we,  that  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  piove  to  the  burners  of  clay,  that 
we  have  the  best  clay  burning  kiln  yet 
invented.  Stanthope  may  yet  die  and 
his  efforts  prove  abortive ;  we  have  many 
witnesses  to  survive  us. 

We  think  the  Columbian  Exposition 
the  proper  place  to  prove  our  claims ; 
therefore,  if  any  intending  exhibitors 
wish  to  put  a  burned  product  before  the 
visitors  we  would  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  them;  we  wish  to  furnish  the  kiln. 
We  will  also  be  thankful  for  any  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  space,  etc.,  at  said 
Exposition.  Address, 

Stewart  Brothers, 

Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 

We  hear  from  Woodford  county,  Ill., 
that  the  demand  for  tile  is  good  after  a 
wet  season.  At  Secor  the  tile  works 
which  burned  in  1890  has  been  rebuilt 
and  is  again  in  operation.  At  Minonk 
new  works  are  being  built  to  replace 
the  ones  burnt  in  March.  At  Eureka 
Gudeman  Bros.,  the  brick  and  tile  firm, 
are  now  using  crude  oil  for  burning 
and  as  fuel  for  boilers.  Same  firm  has 
also  placed  a  large  new  Corless  engine 
in  their  works. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


PERSEVERANCE  WINS. 

The  constant  drop  of  water 
Wears  away  the  hardest  stone ; 

The  constant  gnaw  of  Towser 
Masticates  the  toughest  hone ; 

The  constant  cooing  lover 
Carries  off  the  blushing  maid, 

And  the  constant  advertiser 
Is  the  one  who  gets  the  trade. 

— Exchange. 

Watson,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  brick  yard. 

Slidell,  La.  is  to  have  a  new  brick 
plant. 

A  tile  factory  is  being  erected  at 
Eldora,  la. 

Jason  Densmore  is  making  brick  at 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Dubuque,  la.,  is  to  have  a  large  pav¬ 
ing  brick  plant. 

Law  &  Deveney  are  again  making 
brick  at  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Markle  (Ohio)  Fire  Clay  Co.,  are 
enlarging  their  works. 

Coalburgh,  O.,  it  is  claimed,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  site  for  a  brick  plant. 

A  sand  brick  manufactory  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Adam  Weber  will  erect  a  fire  brick 
factory  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Janesville,  Wis.  offers  advantages  for 
the  establishment  of  a  brick  yard. 

The  Brewer  (Me.)  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  had  a  very  prosperous  season. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  to  pave  one  of 
her  thoroughfares  with  vitrified  brick. 

There  was  an  $18,000  blaze  at  the 
pottery  of  Geo.  Brooks  at  Orrington, 
Me.,  Oct.  1. 

Subscribers  are  especially  requested  to 
mention  the  Clay  Worker  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 

The  Laprairie  Pressed  Brick  & 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
has  been  incorporated. 

Logan  &  Sons  are  putting  a  Huyett  & 
Smith  steam  dryer  in  their  brick  works 
at  East  End,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Shields  &  Alexander’s  brick  works  at 
Durango,  Colo.,  were  burned  Oct.  1. 
Loss  $16,000.  Insurance  $10,000. 

The  Salem,  Garfield  Mining  Co., 
Goshen,  O.,  will  put  an  improved  repress 
machine  in  their  brick  works. 

A  large  paving  brick  plant  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  established  at  Boone,  la.  Some 
Des  Moines  capitalists  are  interested. 


Brick  works  will  be  built  at  Ansley, 
Ala.,  by  C.  W.  Jackson. 

Isaac  A.  Black,  of  Mead  Run,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  brickmaker,  will  establish  a 
brickyard  at  Kane,  Pa. 

If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale, 
Etc,”  columns. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  has  begun  paving 
her  streets  with  brick,  furnished  by  the 
N.  Y.  Brick  &  Paving  Co.,  Syracuse. 

The  Massillon  (O.)  Stoneware  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  near  that  city  was  burned 
the  20th  ult.  Loss  $20,000.  Insurance 
$8,000. 

James  Howie,  Albert  Ney  and  other 
Dubuque,  la.  capitalists  are  going  to 
build  large  brick  works  near  North 
Dubuque. 

A  syndicate  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  capitalists  have  leased  a  factory 
at  Pleasantville  to  abstract  aluminum 
from  clay. 

Menominee,  Wis.,  is  to  have  another 
brick  yard  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Her 
present  output  of  brick  is  about  20,000,- 
000  a  year. 

A  change  of  name:  The  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta  Co.  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  The  Standard 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Louis  De  Rosay,  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  in  North  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  died  Sept.  30. 

The  Kelly  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  is  now 
making  brick  at  Thompson,  Minn. 
They  intend  to  put  in  two  additional 
machines  next  season. 

Me.  Cord  Bros.,  Martin’s  Ferry,  W. 
Va.,  have  unearthed  a  fine  bed  of  clay 
and  will  probably  organize  a  company 
to  establish  brick  works. 

East  Peoria  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated;  cap¬ 
ital  stock,  $200,000;  incorporators, 
Hugh  M.  Fleming,  Julius  S.  Starr  and 
Deloss  S.  Brown. 

The  Central  City  Brick  Co.,  Syracuse. 

N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  by  Chas, 

N.  Brown,  C.  M.  Magee,  C.  H.  Price  and 
others.  Capital  $42,000.  The  works 
will  be  built  at  Kirkville. 

Geo.  L.  Allen  Cordowan  by  Miller- 
ston,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  desires  cata¬ 
logues  of  clayworking  machinery, 
dryers,  kilns,  etc.  He  is  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  paving  brick. 


The  United  States  Encaustic  Tile 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  is  unable  to 
keep  up  with  their  orders,  though  they 
are  running  a  day  and  night  force.  Last 
week  the  company  reoeived  an  order 
from  Winnipeg,  and  shipped  one  car¬ 
load  on  the  order  at  once. 

Ferguson  &  McCord’s  brick  and  tile 
works  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  were 
burned  Sept.  19.  Loss  $10,000.  Insur¬ 
ance  $7,000.  Rebuilding.  This  is  their 
second  experience,  the  works  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  ’91. 

Hyde  Park  Brick  Company,  Leech- 
burg,  Armstrong  county,  Pa,,  has  been 
chartered,  capital,  $10,000.  They  will 
manufacture  brick,  fire  brick,  tile  and 
other  articles  from  clay  or  shale  sub¬ 
stances.  Directors,  W.  W.  Fisens,  G.  B. 
Dougherty,  Kittanning;  Henry  Shaeffer, 
Whitisburg. 

E.  D.  Baker,  379  Bond  St.,  Cleveland  > 
O.,  is  looking  for  a  desirable  location  for 
a  press  brick  manufactory;  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  locate  on  the  line  of  the  L.  N.  A. 

&  C  railway  in  southern  Indiana.  Any 
one  knowing  of  a  deposit  of  suitable 
clay  in  that  locality  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Vandalia  Line  gives  notice  that  their 
mileage  books,  and  those  of  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R.  Co’s,  issue' 
and  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  issue,  which  have  heretofore  been 
good  over  the  other  portions  of  the  Van¬ 
dalia  Line,  will  be  honored  on  their 
Peoria  Division  also. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes 
that  W.  H.  Skinnier,  of  St.  Johns 
Newfoundland,  has  been  in  the  city  of 
brotherly  love  for  several  days  arranging 
for  the  establishment  of  a  large  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  at  St. 
Johns.  During  the  summer  there  was  a 
large  fire  that  destroyed  about  two 
thirds  of  the  city  which  was  of  wood 
and  the  residents  are  determined  not  to 
take  such  chances  again. 

In  all  our  travels  we  have  seen  no 
city  that  has  grown  so  fast,  and  has  so 
many  large  and  fine  business  blocks 
and  handsome  residences  as  Denver, 
Colo.  The  growth  of  this  city  is  truly 
magical.  The  quality  of  brick  used 
and  made  in  Denver  equals  those  in  any 
eastern  city,  and  stone  of  every  kind  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  by.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  the  new  business  blocks  and  hotels 
wainscotted  with  onyx  and  many  new 
varieties  of  marble,  and  in  every  point 
(continued  on  page  354.) 
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are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
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equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
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The  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  for  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif : 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  for 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly, 

Evans  &  Tombs. 
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Blackmer  &  Post . 362 

Callaway,  Ed.  H . 388 

Carle  &  Dunlap . 367 

Carlin’s  Sons, Thomas . 373 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 360 

Chandler  <&  Taylor . 360 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 362 

Crossley,  A . 367 

Chandler,  H.  C . 362 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 365 

Dixon(Joseph)Cracible  Co . 344 

Douglas,  W.  &  B . .375 

Evens  &  Howard . 365 

Elsom,  J.  F . 365 

Gormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co . 363 

Hay  &  Willitts . 362 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . 359 

Ittner  Anthony . 352 


Jackson  Bros . 359 

Lake,  J.  H.  &  D.. . 362 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co . 368 

Main  Belting  Co . 375 

Nicoli,  C.  A . 368 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works . 359 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co . 360 

Smith,  R.  B . 359 

Southern  Fire  Brick  Works . 359 

Topp  and  Bauer . 359 

The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co . 362 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co . 365 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 371 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 363 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 362 

The  W.  C.  Leffel  Co . 365 

Waplington,  W . 357 

Westbrook  <fe  Wells . 368 


Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 


We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
without  material  damage. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay — the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  clay-worker 
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The  Columbian 
Re- Press  you  placed  in  the 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
rHyndman  is  doing  nobly,  pressing 
Silica  Dinas  Brick  (98  per  cent. 
Silica).  We  have  used  a  great 
number  of  presses,  but  the  Colum¬ 
bian  is  the  only  one  that  will  handle 
these  brick  carefully  and  exert  the 
necessary  amount  of  pressure.  We 
now  make  perfect  silica  brick. 
Savage  Fire  Brick  Works , 
Hyndman,  Pa. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan ,  Ohio. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
with  your  Columbian 
Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

IV m.  McReynolds  &  Son, 
Cleveland ,  O. 


Ji?e  * 

Columbia!?, 


The  only  Pooler  Re-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  line  finished  surfaces;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


<?.  U /.  I^ay/T\oi)d  9  <?o., 

DHYTQN,  O., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF—— - - 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O. 


J.  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re  Press 
'could  be  constructed  to  handle 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington ,  D.  C. 


I  am  glad  to 
report  that  the  Press 
is  doing  its  work  nicely.  I 
will  certainly  use  three  or  four 
more,  for  which  I  will  send  you 
an  order  Monday  to  be  filled  at 
once.  You  can  see  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  press. 

J.  J.  Hoblitzell, 

Keystone  Junction,  Pa. 


Columbian 
Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  Works, 
Corning,  N.  V. 


Glay-Working  Implements. 

The  Liargest  trine  of  Impresses  in  the  World. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
'in  our  works,  re-pressing  1 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


: 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni- 1 
form  thickness.  We 
1  press  brick  when  they 
(are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
(unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection  j 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 
Indianapolis, 

Ind. 


Your 

'Power  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
'  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  | 
frontbrick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Crick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
^Vitrified  paving  brick\lk 
were  pressed  on  your' 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland.  t 
W.  Va. 


,1 


!  I 
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of  building  and  architecture  they  are 
abreast  of  the  finest  in  any  city.  Den¬ 
ver  is  particularly  rich  in  clays — their 
fire  clays  resist  any  amount  of  heat,  and 
are  used  in  all  the  large  smelting  works 
in  the  Rockies. 

Nothing  tells  like  figures  and  here  are 
some  interesting  figures  about  the 
Purington  Paving  Brick  plant.  There 
have  been  shipped  from  that  plant 
during  the  last  month  7,250,000  brick. 
To  convey  these  brick  required  931 
cars.  During  the  same  month,  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  company  manufactured 
over  3,000,000  brick,  or  100,000  a  day. 
How  is  that  for  business? — Galesburgli 
Register . 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  report  trade  as  un¬ 
usually  good  for  this  time  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  A.  Potts  has  just  returned 
from  the  east  where  he  closed  contracts 
with  N.  M.  Coform  &  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  seven  special  Horizontal  Brick 
Machines  No.  4  “A”  Disintegrators  80  H 
P  engine  and  boilers,  elevators,  clay 
cars,  etc.  They  have  also  booked  orders 
for  five  complete  Horizontal  outfits  the 
past  three  weeks.  All  the  above  mach¬ 
inery  is  to  be  erected  this  fall  which 
will  enable  their  customers  to  make  an 
early  start  next  spring. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas  made  an  exhibit 
at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  last  month  of 
one  of  their  complete  combined  brick¬ 
making  outfits,  consisting  of  the  new 
Quaker  machine,  Spiral  Pug  mill  and 
Potts’  Mold  Sander.  It  certainly  was 
most  complete  in  every  respect,  and 
attracted  a  constant  and  most  interested 
crowd.  The  brick  turned  out  were 
almost  equal  to  repressed.  The  outfit 
was  purchased  by  Simon  Kixmiller,  of 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  where  it  was  shipped 
immediately  after  the  fair  and  is  now 
turning  out  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Clay  Shingle  Company  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  lately  secured  control  of  al1 
their  patents  in  the  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  gives  them  the 
entire  United  States.  They  have  now 
arranged  for  factories  to  manufacture 
their  form  of  tile  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  are  negotiating  with  parties 
to  manufacture  them  in  St.  Louis,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Portland,  Ore.  Tile  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  coming  roofing  material  for 
all  the  better  class  of  buildings  in  this 
country. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 


Enameled  brick  is  one  absolutely 
clean  building  material.  An  enameled 
brick  is  absolutely  non-absorbent.  For 
instance,  a  glazed  brick  could  be  used 
in  the  foulest  place  in  a  livery  stable 
and  comes  out  in  the  course  of  years, 
absolutely  pure  and  clean.  As  a  sur¬ 
rounding  for  kitchen  walls,  water  closets 
or  prison  cells,  for  hall  ways  and  courts, 
nothing  more  absolutely  pure  can  be 
thought  of.  It  makes  little  difference 
what  color  these  bricks  are  made 
whether  they  are  brown  or  grey,  which 
is  the  color  usually  given  to  jug  and 
crockery  glazing,  or  white.  The  latter 
is  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  former 
quite  as  serviceable,  clean  and  pure. 

The  Clay  Shingle  Company  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  have  arranged  with  the  Golden 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  manufacture  their 
form  of  tile  for  the  states  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  works  of  this  company 
are  at  Golden,  thirteen  miles  from 
Denver,  where  they  have  two  very  large 
plants  making  a  superior  article  of 
fire  brick  and  pressed  brick,  and  they 
have  different  qualities  of  clay  that  can 
be  mixed  to  produce  any  quality  of 
clay  ware,  and  coal  in  abundance  right 
under  their  brick  plants.  The  Golden 
Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company  is 
strong  one,  managed  and  controlled  by 
gentlemen  with  large  experience,  and 
they  enter  into  this  new  line  of  clay 
industry  with  confidence  that  it  will 
grow  into  a  very  large  business.  Theirs 
will  be  the  only  roofing  tile  works  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Southern  Fire  Brick  Works,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  write  that  they  have 
just  closed  a  contract  with  Geo.  W. 
Sharer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  100  000 
fire  brick  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  his  patent  Driers  and  Calorific  kilns 
which  he  is  erecting  at  Dorset,  Va.,  for 
one  of  the  wealthiest  firms  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  for  the  manufacture  of  orna¬ 
mental  pressed  brick,  etc.  Also  a  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  McDoud  &  Quadra  of 
Kyle,  W.  Va.,  with  coke  oven  brick  for 
Bee  Hive  ovens.  An  order  from  Gay 
Lorraine,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  fire 


brick  for  their  1,000  H.  P.  Hazelton 
Tripod  boiler  at  their  coal  mines  at 
Gay  ton,  Va.,  this  being  the  third  order 
received  from  that  company  in  the  last 
six  months.  They  also  furnished  the 
fire  brick  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Blast  Furnaces  of  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works  of  that  city  just  erected,  besides 
many  smaller  orders. 

WHERE  TO  LOCATE  NEW  FACTORIES 

Is  the  title  of  a  150  page  Pamphlet 
recently  published  by  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  should  be  read  by  every  Me¬ 
chanic,  Capitalist  and  Manufacturer.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  manufacturing 
advantages  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Rail¬ 
roads  and  indicates  the  character  and 
amount  of  substantial  aid  each  city  or 
town  is  willing  to  contribute.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  conclusive  proof  that  the  South 
possesses  advantages  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  of  factory  working 
wool,  cotton,  wood  or  clay.  For  a  free 
copy  of  this  illustrated  pamphlet  address 
Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Manchester 
Iowa. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta, 
sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  their  manufacture 
issued  sinee  our  last  number: 

482,690.  Bricx  Dryer.  Francis  E.  Mc- 
Elfresh,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 
482,705.  Brick  Sanding  Machine.  Wm. 
W.  Wallace  &  R.  C.  Penfield,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio. 

482,823.  Process  of  Drying  and  Disin¬ 
tegrating  Clay.  F.  D.  Cummer, 
*  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

483,106.  Brick.  L.  H.  &  H.  H.  DeFern- 
lemont,  Detroit,  Mich. 

483,638.  Brick  Kiln.  Chas.  A.  Snow, 
"  Brick  Haven,  Va. 

483,910.  Brick  Making  Machine.  John 
'  E.  Ennis,  Duluth,  Minn. 


WANTED.— A  man  who  thoroughly  unders¬ 
tands  the  manufacture  and  burning  of  dry 
press  brick  with  the  Boyd  press  and  Eudalv  kilns. 

Bbooke  Terra  Cotta  Co.. 

10.  1.  d.  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


DIXONSfiRAPHlTE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re- 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  io  to  15  years. 

It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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This  is  the  smallest  size 
of  our  new  Machine  with 
Upright  Pug  Mill  attached. 

Main  frame  cast  solid. 
No  joints  to  weaken  it, 
Tub  in  one  piece — hinged 
safety  nose  piece.  Shafts, 
steel.  Extra  long  bearings 
give  seven  feet  or  more  of 
clay  under  constant  press¬ 
ure,  insuring  a  steady  feed, 
thorough  pugging  and 
mixing  and  overcoming  all 
back  slip  and  turning  of 
the  clay,  and  increasing 
the  capacity. 


AAAAAA AAA 

Something  new!  The 
best  Disintegrator  on  the 
market;  no  doubt  of  it. 

Main  Frame  cast  solid 
with  bearings  for  Fast  Roll 
self-contained.  No  joints 
and  bolts  to  get  loose  and 
cause  trouble  and  expense. 
Steel  Shafts.  Bearings  10 
inches  long.  Fine  Knives. 
Fast  Roll,  speeds  to  1,000 
— perfectly  balanced. 

Capacity  30,000  to  40,000 
brick  per  10  hours. 

Weight,  2,500  pounds. 

Greatest  capacity  for 
price  of  any  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Write  us. 


VV  V  WWW 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Clayworking-  Machinery  for  Brick,  Tile,  Terra 
Cotta  Lumber  and  Fire-proofing;. 

Write  to  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co..  Morenci.  Mich.,  for  Catalogue.  Tell  them 
about  the  capacity  of  machine  you  want,  the- kind  of  clay  you  have  and  ask  for  prices. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  are  man¬ 
ufacturing  under  the  patent  granted  to  Mr. 
HENRY  MARTIN  (for  trucks),  dated  March 
31st,  1885,  and  June  3rd,  1890.  The  claims  of 
this  patent  are 

First :  An  improvement  in  vehicles  for 
transporting  unburned  brick.  In  which  one 
end  of  the  racks,  upon  which  the  brick  are 
placed,  are  mounted  on  springs,  and  the 
other  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  hinges. 

Second:  The  device  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  hand,  and  it  consists  of  a  frame,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces,  having  han¬ 
dles  at  one  end,  connected  by  cross  pieces, 
and  supported  at  one  end  by  a  wheel  or 
wheels,  and  at  the  other,  when  at  rest,  by  the 
legs.  Resting  upon  this  frame  is  a  rack  con¬ 
sisting  of  longitudinal  bars,  connected  by 
transverse  pieces.  The  bars  are  connected 
with  and  held  above  the  frame,  near  and 
slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  wheel  or  wheels, 
by  springs,  which  are  attached  to  the  bars 
under  the  cross  pieces.  At  their  inner  ends, 
the  bars  are  secured  to  the  pieces  by  means 
of  hinges,  which  allow  such  play  about  those 
points  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
movement  of  the  outer  ends  of  said  bars,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  springs.  If  preferable,  spring 
plates  may  be  used  instead  of  the  hinges,  one 
end  of  the  plate  being  secured  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  frame  pieces,  and  the  other  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  bars,  the  point  at  which  the 
plate  is  attached  to  the  frame  piece,  being  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  sufficient  spring. 


Patented  March  31,  1885. 

Patented  June  3,  1890. 

The  above  cut  shows  our  Patent  Double  Deck  Spring  Truck;  it  is 
a  great  labor  saving  truck  and  is  made  especially  to  carry  pallets  from 
the  Machine  to  the  racks ;  it  will  carry  ten  pallets  of  six  brick  each  at 
one  time.  It  is  built  very  strong,  of  first-class  material,  is  of  light 
draught,  is  easily  handled,  and  saves  one-half  the  run  of  the  off-bearer. 
When  it  is  loaded  the  weight  is  so  evenly  distributed  that  a  boy  can 
run  it  with  ease. 


Third :  The  device  is  operated  by  raising  the  upper  rack,  then  loading  the  rack  with  trays  of  brick,  closing  or 
lowering  the  upper  rack,  and  then  loading  it.  One  or  two  springs  may  be  used.  In  the  former  case,  the  spring  is  placed 
transversely,  and  rests  upon  the  cross  pieces.  Or  one  or  two  wheels  may  be  used. 


It  may  be  seen  that  this  patent  broadly  covers  a  vehicle  or  truck  for  use  in  carrying 
bricks  or  pallets,  and  all  purchasers  or  users  of  said  trucks  made  without  our  authority, 
are  hereby  notified  that  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable  as  infringers,  and  we  shall 
prosecute  all  persons  manufacturing  or  selling  such  trucks. 

All  persons  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  such  trucks,  except  those  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us  or  by  our  authority. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S,  A. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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Wapligoo’s  Regenerative  Gas 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 


Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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stands  inspection. 


THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  Galesburg,  Ill., 


after  inspecting  the  merits  of  different  makes  of  Brick  Machines, 
have  placed  their  order  with  The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Company  for 
Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table, 
Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  &c.,  &c. 


^  Qu99ir?<£fya/rV5  /lutomatie  Briel\  r?<£  Sable.  ^ 


The  Wallaee  JVIfg.  Co., 


This  Table  will  automatically  cut  and  separate  both  ways,  the  brick 
made  by  the  BIG  WONDER  illustrated  on  page  407. 


See  ad.  on  page  407. 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  and  twenty  acres  of  red  shale 
clay,  twenty  odd  feet  thick.  Rolling  land. 
Half  way  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
Deleware  &  Raritan  Canal,  and  half  mile  from 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  This  clay  has  been  found 
well  adapted  for  dry  process  brick.  The  owner  is 
desirous  to  exchange  the  land  for  stock  in  a  prop¬ 
erly  capitalized  company  to  make  front  or  paving 
brick.  Address,  P.  O.  Box  2948, 

9.  3,  p.  New  York  City. 


Florida— for  lease,  rent  or  sale.-4o 

acres  of  Clay  Land.  Yard  been  worked.  Good 
brick  made  from  clay.  Opportunity  for  one 
understanding  hrickmakiug.  City  of  10,000.  Brick 
blocks  building.  No  other  kiln  within  300  miles. 
City  talking  of  paving  with  brick.  Write, 

Wm.  A.  Morrison, 

9.  10.  te.  Tampa,  Fla. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


the  RHYjnOND  BROS. 


IMPACT 


If  you  need  BRlCKSofanyshape 
or  color,  RED,  brown,  GREY, 
BUEE,  MOTTL.ED,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  write  to  the  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


R.  B.  SMITH, 

Practical 


GLUT  TESTER. 

206  Dearborn  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 


Those  who  are  actually  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  brick,  and  having  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  clay,  and 
desire  to  know  the  possibilities  of 
same,  with  different  mixtures  for  a 
test  as  to  colors,  etc.,  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  way,  would  say  I  am 
prepared  to  make  such  practical  tests 
by  the  plastic  dry  or  semi-dry  process. 

Courteously, 

R.  B.  SMITH. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


PULVERIZER  GO. 

Builders  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Crushing  and  Pulverizing 
Machinery. 

303  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD, 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

- ^  ■■■  ■ - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

- ain*  - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  the  Clay  Worker, 

When  writing:  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


EXCURSION  RATES 
YIA 

VANDAEIA  line. 

The  Vandalia  Line  will  sell  round  trip  excursion 
tickets  at  rates  named  below  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  1892,  for  the  following  occa¬ 
sions  : 

• 

SX.  coins  EXPOSITION  AND 
FAIR. 


During  the  Exposition,  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  8th  to  October  20th,  inclusive 
round  trip  tickets  for  one  and  one-third  fares 
During  the  Pair  tickets  will  he  sold,  October  1st  to 
8th,  inclusive,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 


HARVEST  EXCURSIONS  XO 
XHEWESX,  NORTH  AND  SOl'XH. 

—On  August  30th,  September  27th  and  October  25th, 
1892,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  fare 
to  nearly  all  points  West,  North  and  South.  Re¬ 
turn  limit,  20  days. 


For  detailed  information  address  nearest  ticket 
agent  Vandalia  Line  or  the  undersigned. 


Xliese  excursions  are  open  to  the 
public  generally.  Don't  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extremely  low 
rates  as  above. 

W.  F.  BRUNNER, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOR - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTUBED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

SoutDeni  Fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.— 37  shares  stock  in  the  Canton  &  Mal¬ 
vern  Fire  Brick  Paving  Co.  A  great  bargain. 
Write  for  particulars.  Ed.  A.  Wikidal. 

9.  2.  p.  Canton,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  —  One  Chambers  stiff  clay  brick 
machine,  capacity  25  to  30  thousand  per 
day.  In  good  running  order.  Sold  for  lack  of 
room.  Flood  Bkos.,  Cor.  18th.  and  York  Sts. 

9.  2.  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED.— An  experienced  Manager  for  Tile 
and  Pottery  Works.  With  or  without 
capital.  Must  be  well  recommended. 

F.  A.  DAvis,  Sec’y  Board  of  Trade, 

8.  3.  c.  Faribault,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— Vertical  boiler,  engine, 
screw  sewer  pipe  press,  ten  dies,  2  to  10  inches 
pug  mill,  shafting,  clay  elevators,  pipe  staff,  cut  off. 

Belling  &  Co., 

9. 150. 1.  Box  150,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— A  good  soft  clay  Brick  Machine,  as 
good  as  new.  This  a  is  rare  chance  to  get  a 
first-class  machine  cheap.  For  full  particulars 
Address,  R.  E.  Tired,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5.  tf.  d. 


FOR  SALE.— 92  good  second-hand,  all  iron  brick 
dry  cars,  about  as  good  as  new.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  For  prices  and  further  particulars 
Address,  Jones  &  Clemens, 

9.  2.  c.  Anderson,  Ind, 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

9.  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— a  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

2.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker 


FOR  SALE.— One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


i;8PI,CIAU,V  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CI,A¥  PITS. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

SultaSle  Tubular  i  Fireb ox  BOILERS 

*3®"For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CflflNDLEH&TJIYLOR  CO.,  -  Ii\dianapolis,  Ii)d. 


AERATED  FUEL  COMPANY’S 

Gives  the  best  oil  Are.  200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick,  I1 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  mass. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


Flt^H  CLiflV  FOOFIflG  TILtE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
br  ght  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  will  negotiate  for  Factories  to  manufacture  on 
royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile.  For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  in. good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE. — Three  (3)  Raymond’s  Automatic 
Power  Represses,  in  good  condition.  Address 
or  apply  to  Tennessee  Paving  Brick  Co., 

8.  3.  c.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “ 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J,  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill1 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED.— In  a  moulded 
and  face  brickyard.  Man  wanted  who  is 
used  to  macihnery  and  handling  different  colored 
clays.  Address,  stating  experience,  giving  full 
particulars,  “Harrison,”  this  office. 

9. 1.  d. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  6-19-in.  partitions. 
Thesd  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


THE  ONLY  PUMP 


For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 
Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 
Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel.  Mud 
Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking  the  Pump. 
In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  hut 
rocks. 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 

CAPACITY  s 

3500  to  5000 

GHIiHOriS  « 

M  PEI*  pOUf*. 


Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 


Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 
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Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

Patent,  May  17 1  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick.  No  waste  or  loss  of 
brick  in  burning.  Most  even  burning  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  com¬ 
parison  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke 
& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
in  color  and  hardness. 

If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  ready  to  furnish  plans  for  new  plants  and  to 
assist  arranging  the  same. 

Inglewood,  Cal.  MAX.  A.  TTh.  BOEHNCKE,  I».  O.  Centinela,  Cal. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


W 


ANTED.— A  second-hand 
machine  in  good  order. 


10.  1.  c. 


dry  press  brick 
Address, 

S.  Shannon, 
Shellsburg,  Iowa. 


CHEAP. — Lone  Star  Dry  Press,  with 
dies  for  ornamental  brick.  Address, 

Litchfield  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 
ml.  c.  Litchfield,  Ill- 

FOR  SALE.— One  side  cut,  board  delivery  brick 
attachment  for  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
,  J.  M.  Powell, 

IU-  c-  Orestes,  Ind. 


FR  SALE.— Half  interest  in  a  brick  plant.  A 
winter  yard.  Abundance  of  the  best  clay  and 
mariet  for  all  the  brick  and  tile  that  can  be  made. 
fe.de  track  into  the  yard.  Purchaser  should  be 
practical  brick  and  tile  maker.  For  further  partic- 
,unla£?  address  Brick  Plant, 

10  -50  u  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED  -Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  a 
lar*e  brickmaking  plant,  one  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  of  making  various  kinds  of 
brick  as  well  as  roofing  tiles,  terra  cotta  work 

f/®'pro0f ng'  ete->  ,etc->  etc-  Please  state  exper¬ 
ience,  reference,  salary  desired,  and  address 

in  i  a  -k*  L.  Kerr. 

IQ-  L  _ _ 4  Park  Place,  New  York. 

ElOR  SALE.— One  seven  foot  wet  pan  made  by 

cheTmhnih|0nf  St  Louis-  Mullers  12x48 

inches.  One  8  foot  dry  pan  made  by  Turner 

Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  These 

?HoSJJaAe  be^en  us?d  a  little  over  two  years,  are 
ro1J,iQ8°A<iKani?  seyviceable.  Were  taken  out  to  be 
ow!nred  heavier  machinery  in  recent  changes 
at  our  works.  Address, 

in  o  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co., 

6-  d~ _ Mexico,  Mo. 

G  ,t,urPed  ™y  Plant  into  a  box  factory,  I 
will  sell  at  a  rare  bargain  a  nearly  new  outfit 
mr  brick  making,  consisting  of  pallets,  fire  brick 
grate  bars,  2  “Sword”  Machines,  1  “Chief”  Ma¬ 
chine,  1  Re-press  Machine,  Iron  Cars,  Etc  Etc 
The  plant  is  at  Middleborough,  Kentucky  ’ 

in  i  ^ddress>  .  H.  T.  Noel, 

'  u~ _ Lancaster,  Kentucky. 

WANTED.  To  correspond  with  party  having 
capital  desirous  of  investing  in  the  fancy 
anu  paving  brick  business,  in  a  city  of  50,000  popte 
lation,  with  four  railroads  and  lake  as  shipping 
facilities.  Material  unlimited  and  of  tl>eP  bes*t 
quality.  Nothing  but  common  mud  brick  made 
now  in  the  city,  which  is  growing  very  fast  and 

Zl!  hee^Verf  million  pavers  shortly.  Particu- 
ars  by  addressing  '  -Business,” 

n-  e- _ Care  “Clay- Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.-Compiete  outfit,  consisting  of  Potts 
Machine  and  Crusher  of  25,000  capacity  dailv 
aiso  l.otts  Mould  Sauder.  Three  clay  earsy  cable’ 
winding  drums,  tracks,  shafting,  pulleys  belting’ 
and  boiler  and  engine.  Everything  in  good  con 
dition.  Cau  be  seen  running.  Will  be  sold  chean 
and  on  easy  terms  to  responsible  parties  to  close 
the  estate.  Call  on  or  address 

in  i  it,  h-  Keener, 

•  lp~ _ Middletown,  Penn. 

WANTED.  Traveling  man  to  sell  Auger  Ma 

•  chraes  and  a  full  line  of  Clayworkinl 
iviacn  uery.  JMust  be  good  judge  of  clay  aml  capa 
’  f,,?1  erecting  and  starting  complete  plants  and 

nrt1ogi  °ri1laehlnlry  sold-  Must  be  sober,  honest 
a^ld  a  hustler,  with  good  recommendations  A 
UnVn  °I)®umg  to  the  right  man  who  wants  and  can 
hold  a  steady  job.  Address,  giving  full  oarHen  w 

salary ‘wanted1”8 

samry  wanted,  Auger  Machine, 

'  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED  at  once  for  brick 
O  works  now  uuder  construction.  Peufield’s 
Machinery  and  Sharer's  Dryer- capacity  <10  non  wJ 
day.  One  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to 

ac‘nre  firea,brick;  ornamental  br“k  and  tern  coua 

lumber  and  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to 

fmTnaR-ev.and  ^ility.  works  are  one  hour  by  rail 
from  Richmond.  Apply  to  H.  K.  Terry,  “ 

10~  b  d~ _ Lock  Box  414,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

DIOR  SALE. -Paving  Brick  Site,  twenty  acres  of 

be  taken  from  shaft  or  surface  J  qeonrm  can 

hundred  feet  below  first  Fire  *  „ 

seams.  First  seam  will  drain  naturally  of  botlJ 
saving).  Six  railroads.  Chfcag^rffi  (fQg^ 
direct’on.  Four  miles  of  brick  nniTiYw  ?  a5y 
ordered  in  this  city.  Only  a  begfn nmg  n 

furnish  sample  brick  from  this  sba’e  ^ 

PAddrlssm°ney  takCU  iD  St0Ck  in  a  Plant.  f 

8.  2.  8p.  ’  Eli  Cope, 

Streator,  HI. 
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CINCINNATI 

SIWIR  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  H.  STRAPS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOB 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts.. 

Clncinxieitl,  O. 

the  crown  fire  clay  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Viliilied.Sall  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe, 

FIRE  BRICK, FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS,VASES, GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


D°UBLESTRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 


J.  H,  &  D.  LAKE 

UA  XUFACTUBERS  OF 

R’  ction  Clutch 

PULLEYS 

and  CUT-O 

COUPLIN 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y 

The  Simplest, 
trougest  and  Best 
l'Iut<*li  Pulley 

made.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy 
stopping  and 
lachines  easily 
ly  without  jar, 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


Meads  tlie  Procession ! 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con- 
struciion  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  he  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

E.M.PIKE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


ADDRESS 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 

Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom :  48  S.  Canal  Street  )  O 

New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  j  UOlUmDUb,  Vy. 


SEND  FOK 


•FOR  HANDLING 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


JEFFREY  CflTIIN  BELTING, 


ALSO 


pialleafile,  Steel,  Cattle,  and  Special  Chains, 


DESIGNED  FOR; 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


The  Clay-worker. 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking-  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


im 


e 


M 


Write  for  Catalog-ue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


i 


-  —  —  ”  — w  w  mm 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps 

(IjOTTID’S 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


BEST  and  fllOST  LUXURIOUS. 

With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines,  as  a  spring 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon. 

Catalogue  oil  application. 

Gormully  6t  Jeffery  JVifg.  Co., 

221-229  fi.  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Branches:  New  York... Boston. .. Washington. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making;  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Eire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


■ENGINES 


-AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

.^©“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 
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Akron  Fire  BriGK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  gRICK; 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS, 
Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLISON,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced  .saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville.  N.  C. 


Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
stvle  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
nny  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
re'ortous.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  8.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dfar  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Bri'  k  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


TH6  "HJHX"  BRICK  MHCHINE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

OHIO  MACHINE  CO., 

^IZDIDIHIEIFORT,  OHIO, 

Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT  MI  RRAV  PATENT. 


UJEISBFOOT 

CIM  . 


UFACTURED BY 


I^IDDLEPORt,0.\  A 


,  -  (f 

n 

mm 

This  macliiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  rnar- 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  pities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  7VTHCHINe  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


ivi.A.iTTj-iF'-A-oT-crisE::^.©, 

Middleport,  Ohio. 


-FOE- 


I  IV1  LLLH.tNC 

Tile  and  Brick.  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton -Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

BordenTbelleck  <jfc  Co,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— W e  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

BOLDEN,  JSEMiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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Single  8t  Duplex  Pumps. 

/\of{izo^taij“and  Vertical  Pumps 

JteSt'<Desicfi\  8(  Workrnai\5l)ip. 
ces/^dlt ced  Jend/or  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 


JDally  0-ia.tp-u.t,  200  Teas. 

Office:  9x6  Market  St.  Factories:  FfeSoS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OF-DIE-  MACHINES 

pugmills,  Re-presses, 
Stoime-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARRO\A/S,TRUCKS,fe 

. engines  and  Boilers, . 

CO/v\PLETEBpiCI\ORT  I  ^E-  OUTFITS 


BUKFF  CRCLAIY  B  . 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United 
States,  mounted  and  suitable  for  office 
or  home  use,  is  issued  by  the  Burlington 
Route.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in 
postage  by  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  B,.  B.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


HHHLYSIS  AND  OERNOKSTKHTIONS  OF  CLOYS 
(RID  THEIR  mflNUFHGTURED  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  0  SPECIALTY. 


Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities. 
Specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 

Special  facilities  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  shales,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  their  products,  such  as 
pavers,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental 
works,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage*  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora¬ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quoi.e  the 
following  very  reasonable  prices  for  cash 

Ordinary  analysis . $  2  50  per  element  ordered. 

Complete  clay  analysis..  10.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  25.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 
with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

For  analysis  I  need  8  ounces  of  material; 
for  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records— open  to  any¬ 
body — shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re¬ 
ported  between  July  1,  1891,  and  April  1, 
1892.  Further  comment  unnecessary. 
REFERENCES. 

Am.  Plate  Glass  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

W.  C.  DePauw  Co .  Anderson,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Woolen  Mill . New  Albany,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany,  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feel  safe  to  state  can  mention 
a  client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

J.  F.  ELSOM, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  New  Albany,  Ind 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  He  Wheels 
Hat  are  tl)e 
test  (or  BRICK 
and  TILE 
TRUCKS  and 
BURROWS. 

kNTRepair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


and 


MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 
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CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  CELEBEATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


EAGLE  IRON  VORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 


The  Vandalia  Line. 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
ear  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

^lllllllinillllllllllllillllHIIIIIIIIBS 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 


S  5.  XAi-A-CXEIXTE 


©  23-  HA.1TD  MOULD. 


3  B.  HA.2TD  av<CO‘CrX-3 3. 


IlSS 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  Tail 

jiilm 

lllllliMHW 

NEW  LONDON, 


OHIO. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


fPflT*Special  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha /e  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


The  C  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  ciay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same  amount  of  work  with 
the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880 ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufacture  C  rushers 
1  rucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paying  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect  edges  and  corners 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years'  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  Vyi  up  to  10  inches. 

For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

Kells  c So  Sons, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


H.  C.  BAIRD  < to  SOINT, 

IXjILj,  outario, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St.,  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brlckmakers  generally.  WOrders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 

KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 


Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 


Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick- 
making. 


JUST  UUBLISHKL). 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MAR  WOOD 

’PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Pike  Opera  House 


61  TO  70X 


fourth  st  Cincinnati, 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  0H,°* 


HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 


Lake  Erie  &  western  R.  I 

“NATURALi  CAS  BOUTE.” 

HAS  ARRANGED  TO  RUN  A  SERIES  OF 

Harvest  and  Home  Seekers’  Excursions, 

—ON— 

Aug.  80,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25,  1892, 

AT  THE  UNPRECEDENTED  LOW  RATE  OF 

ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP 

—TO  POINTS  IN— 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  South 
and 

North  Dakota. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all 
those  desiring  to  seek  homes  in  the  West, 
as  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  valuable 
Government  lands  inviting  settlement 
within  the  territory  covered  by  this  series 
of  excursions. 

Be  sure  your  tickets  read  via  the  “Nat¬ 
ural  Gas  Route,”  the  great  through  line 
traversing  the  wonderful  gas  and  oil  re¬ 
gions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  furnishing  ele¬ 
gant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  between  San¬ 
dusky  and  the  Missouri  river  free  of 
extra  charge. 

For  tickets,  rates,  time  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the 
above  route,  or  address 

H.  C.  PARKER,  C.  F.  DALY, 

Traffic  Manager,  G  P  T  a 

Indian polis,  Ind. 
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COHLOXSIiFIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
.Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  GlRBIRRftTI F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  8outh,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


Patent  Curved 

Espocially  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  ADHESIVE 
or TEMPERED 
clays.  The 
slats  being  me¬ 
tallic  will  not 
rot.  Motion 
positive. 


MONON  ROUTE 


m  — ---  ■ 

™*  SHORT  LINE  ” 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

OJHST  WD  riOnTfiUUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


scraper 
all  clay 


Conveyor 

The  slats  oveilap 
east)  oUiei  ana  at 
discharge  end 
form  a  practically 
cylindrical  sur¬ 
face  to  which  a 
can  be  applied  to  remove 
sticking- 


MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Chicago. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BYr  PATENTS. 

This  Kiln  Can  he  Built  Round  or  Square. 

These  Kilns  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  Blandford  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Rnsseil,  Mass.,  who  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiry;  City  Office,  72  Water 
Street,  Boston.  Also  at  The  Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

I  have  sold  Yard  Rights  to  the  Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  we  are 
now  building  kilns  for  them.  Also  sold  O.  W.  Mj  ers,  The  Anchor  Tile  &  Clay  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  Yard  Rights,  10  Kilns,  and  The  Canton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
are  building  one  Kiln. 

ALFRED  YATES. 

Write  for  full  description.  MASS. 
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Send  For  Price  List. 


S.  G.  jiT  iIEJb-^Sg,  Agent  and  DFa/terxtee, 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J. 


DEALER  IN 


“WoodGriUge”  Fire  Clays  and  BricKs,  also  Apparatus  tor  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Otner  material. 


the:  INSIDE  fan  dryer  takes  the  “INSIDE  TRACK.” 

It  insures  an  active  current,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Dryer,  in  a  spiral  forwarding  course 
from  fan  to  fan.  .  The  brick  at  the  centers  of  the  car  loads  are  dried  fully  as  well  as  other  parts,  and  very 
free  from  checking  or  discoloration.  This  inexpensive  Dryer,  with  its  frame  enclosure,  requires  no 
brick  work,  or  chimneys,  and  the  endless  belts  and  self-oiling  boxes,  but  little  attention. 

MORE  FANS— LESS  PIPES. 

The  Zigzag  Coil  Radiators  Pipes  are  compactly  placed,  the  steep  drainage  is  needed  for  increased 
waiter  from  rapid  radiation  due  to  the  use  of  more  air,  and  the  low  temperature  is  better  for 
the  belts  and  for  drying  most  material.  Soft  mud  bricks  are  safely  dried  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  Stiff 
mud  iu  halt  that  time,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  also  lessened,  as  the  power  to  make  the  brick  furnishes  ample 
heat  in  the  free  exhaust  steam  course  and  reduced  pipe  friction.  This  system  of  drying  is  replacing 
others  at  home,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works.  As  really 
successful  drying  of  soft  mud  brick  by  artificial  dryers  may  never  have  been  reported  before,  the  follow- 
le-  ,er  from  a  successful  building  brickmaker  of  good  standing  may  indicate  that  “the  satisfactory 
artificial  means  for  the  drying  of  building  bricks”  is  actually  on  the  market. 


Mb.  S.  G.  Phillips, 

WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J. 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  7,  1892. 


Dear  Sir:— Though  I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  gives  me  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  'trying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  time  of  any  other 
Dryer  1  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  quicker 
than  my  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  board  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  toward  the 
heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick  drying.  It 
takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  Truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


Canadian  Pat. 
May  30,  1892. 
No.  39,025. 


Canadian  Pat.  May 
30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

®®“For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


J.  B. 


Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,: Zanesville,  O 


GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Box  1-5:10,  Za.rLesTrllle,  O. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 


Iron  Ripe. 

THE  WALWORTH 


Style  28. 

RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG,  C0„ 
Cleveland,  O, 
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PUG  MILL 


THE  BONN  OT  COMPANY, 

CANTON  OHIO. 
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cur  y  cv  chain  belting 

r.  II.  O.  iVID  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Mev  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888.  ....... 

T-HTS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
T trough f ram which*  t  “elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCKEW  ELEYflTOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CL0Y. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 

Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

JL.JDJEZTj&J2Xm  -  -  MICHIGAN. 
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THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES^ 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

.  These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Fiosl  Dig  Pan  Minis. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  (e\(§) 


FROST  ergire  go.. 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


- MANUFACTURER  OF — 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  :*4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
lug  Machinery,  amA  all  kinds  of  Brlckmakers*  Tools. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CORNELL, 

los.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 
*9*Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  J@r*Mention  The  Clay  Worker- 


I  jk : ; 

■  tijl  I 


THE  HEST  THE  WORLD  AFFORDS- Economical  to  operate— producing  the  largest  profits.  Every  feature 
of  the  “Creager  Machinery”  is  desirable— each  point  in  view  being  thoroughly  accomplished.  All  those  benefits  resulting 
from  15  years  of  continuous  experience  are  available.  For  catalogue,  plans  and  information,  address 

JONATHAN  CREAOER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


T.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

Modern  Type  of  Machine. 

Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes  : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 


A. 


W.  E.  TaUeot  &  Co., 

CROTON-ON-HIJDSON , 


NEW  YORK. 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

8  to  200  Horse-Power. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND  SUBSTANTIAL. 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 

THOmAS  CAt^Iiirl’S  sons. 


Machinery  in  stock  : 

40  Engines;  cylinder  3-in.  to  26-in.  diameter. 
40  Tubular  2-Flue  Portable  Boilers. 

4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


Hoosier  Brick 


Tile  Machines 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power,  Pug  Mills,  Clay 
Crusherss  and  Disintegrators. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIEE  MACHINE  FOR  LARGE  TIEE. 

I^For  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


Mention  thejClay-Worker.] 


RT7SHVIL.L: 
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THE  THISSBN-ARNOLD  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN 


I 


Taking  into  consideration  all  the  advantages  of  this  kiln  over  all  others,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  the  best  arranged,  the 
most  durable,  the  simplest,  uses  the  least  fuel,  and  gives  the  most  perfect  results  in  any  clay,  especially  in  the  production  of  common 
building  and  vitrified  paving  brick.  Only  very  limited  shed  room  is  required  when  the  semi-dry  clay  process  is  used.  Soft  mud 
brick,  of  course,  must  be  dried  until  they  become  hard  enough  to  sustain  their  weight  when  set  in  the  kiln. 

This  kiln  works  continuously.  In  other  words,  when  once  in  operation,  it  burns  a  given  number  of  thousands  every  day  in  the 
year;  and  when  properly  operated,  there  will  be  no  loss  whatever  in  burning.  It  can  be  easily  arranged  for  work  summer  or 
winter,  without  additional  expense  for  manufacturing  and  burniug.  The  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  biick  is  successfully  used 
for  water-smoking  the  brick  ahead  of  the  fire,  without  extra  expense  for  labor  or  fuel  they  are  dried  at  the  same  place  where  burnt, 
without  moving  them. 

To  burn  brick  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  control  of  the  draft  and  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Our  kiln  not  only 
possesses  these  advantages,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smoke  consumer,  and  the  heat  can  be  directed,  at  will,  to  any  desired  point.  For 
vitrified  paving  brick  our  kiln  has  no  equal,  because  no  heat  can  escape,  and  it  can  be  kept  in  the  brick  as  long  as  necessary.  This 
kiln  will  last  a  lifetime,  with  very  little  expenditure  for  repairs.  We  now  have  a  kiln  of  thirty-thousand  daily  capacity,  in  operation, 
and  hereby  cordially  invite  examination. 

DESCRIPTION:— The  kiln  consists  of  an  endless  tunnel,  which  is  lined  with  fire  bricks  on  the  inside  to  make  it  substantial,  and 
divided  in  a  series  of  compartments  (18  preferred^  by  use  of  shutters  and  movable  partitions  which  connect  and  disconnect  in  any 
compartment  at  any  time  desired.  Each  compartment  has  a  draft  channel  in  its  door,  extending  transversely  accross  the  compart¬ 
ment  and  further  to  the  smoke  chamber,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  damper  to  open  and  close  it.  In  the  compartments  these 
channels  are  provided  with  two  plates,  shorter  than  the  entire  width  of  the  compartment,  to  slide  over  the  top  of  each,  by  which 
means  the  draft  is  regulated  from  one  side  to  the  other  or  to  the  center  of  kiln  if  desired.  The  firing  is  done  from  top  of  the  kiln, 
through  holes  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  only  one  compartment  at  one  time.  The  draft  channel  is  open  five  or  six  compart¬ 
ments  ahead  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  entire  heat  in  the  bricks,  allowing  none  to  escape.  A  shutter  is  drawn  across  the 
compartment  in  which  the  draft  is  open,  thus  making  the  burning  compartments  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  kiln.  Ahead  of 
this  shutter  the  drying  is  done,  with  the  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick,  and  the  heat  which  is  utilized  from  the  sand  filling 
over  the  burning  compartments,  by  means  of  "diannels  or  pipes  imbedded  in  the  filling  and  extending  the  entire  circuit  of  the  kiln, 
being  connected  with  each  compartment.  The  channels  are  provided  with  dampers,  and  so  regulated  as  to  connect  or  disconnect 

them  with  any  compartments,  thus  operating  continuously  with  the  fire. 

The  drying  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  burning,  and  as  many  compartments  are  used  as  will  consume  all  the  heat. 
Then  the  draft  is  opened  in  the  last  compartment  and  another  shutter  drawn  across,  making  the  desired  compartments  independent 

of  the  rest  of  the  kiln.  . 

,  Ahead  of  the  compartments  drying,  the  setting  continues,  and  behind  the  burning,  the  bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any  kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built  of  any  daily  capacity  desired. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  address, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  CO.,  510  New  York  Life  Building, 

(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  or  425  Range  Building,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1 X  YD.>i 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  ’these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m«n 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


003  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  •  •  ■  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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A  Large  Capacity 
Pump  for  Brick- 
Yard  Use. 


Will  pump  water  containing 
sand,  gravel,  mud,  etc.,  without 
perceptible  wear. 

Capacity,  3,500  to  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  by 
hand-power. 

Every  brickyard  should  have 
one  of  the  large  capacity  hand 
pumps  for  emergency. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  TUMI*  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  WORI.I). 

W.  &  B.  Douglas, 

midflieiown,  conn. 


Branch  Ware  Houses: 

85  &  87  John  Street,  New  York. 
197  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  and  prices  furnished  on 
application. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

, ,  February  28,  1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  Leviathan’  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
lnch  10  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- iSxSr<SxS>tS>iS>tST - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


} 


SOHE  mHJSlUFFLCTU^E^S, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Iltli. 


We  alcueys  Prove  it  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it 
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I^EOiELili  I]VIPH0VE D  CLiflY  PUhVE^IZEf} 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running-  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clav  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
erush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

tued  for  making  bricks.  Co„„podde0ce  ...icited,  HEWELL  O|ilVEBS0L  [fllLL  CO.,  EMCal  EX.  BWg.,  136  IMl]  SI.,  N.  1. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Wbrking  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 

Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


The  Clay- w  o  r.  k:  b  r. 
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The  Old  ^ 
Reliable  r 
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/T\artii/’  f\\ aefyii^ 


A1AAAA1 

IF  YOU  WILL  WRITE  US  MENTIONING  ANY  t 
j  SPECIAL  MACHINERY  YOU  MAY  NEED,  WE  WILL  BE  l 

LABLE  TO  SEND  YOU  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  PLANS. 

ww 


Easy  to  Manage 

Perfectly 

Automatic 

Self-Striking 

Simple 

Strong 

Can  be  Worked 
even  with  the 
Least  Skilled 
Labor 

Our  General 
Catalogue  is 
at  your  service 
Don’t  fail  to 
Look  it  up 


WEIGHT  8,000  LBS. 


(21 


3,000 
in  Use  in  the 
United  States 
and  Canada 
Results 
due  to 
Superior  Merit 
Works  where 
others  fail 
Cheapest 
in  the  long  run 
Greatest  in 
Public  Favor 


Jfye  J^epry  /T\artip  BrieK  /^aetyii^e  Qo., 


(INCORPORATED.) 

LKNCKSTER,  PK„  \J.  S.  M. 
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W  v  EXCELS  v  I]5>'  Ba^NIN6  v  Jihh  *  Kipg  •>  @F  *  CliflY  *  W^E 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dowfc 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  vard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  ot  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  Kiln  iff  the  market  for  'terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for^use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


— —  —  ■  “  •  —  — - — - -  —  -  1 
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The  ^iln  of  the  Period 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 


SEJROOMBE’S  PATENT. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  lines,  for  Burning  Bricks,  Ac.,  Lime,  and  Cement. 


Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium  Germany,  and  Austria, 

Patents  applied  for  in  Canada ,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  & c.,  & c. 


This  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffmann  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as 
much  fuel ,  and  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  SO  Per  cent- 

It  burns  all  hard  Bricks  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about 
7 Qper  cent .  Facings ,  and  it  will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  8QQ  Firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Kussia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us 
in  six  months,  showing  the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  Kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  Kilns  are  being  erected, 
and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber  Kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s 
are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  ( the  home  of  Hoffmann's) ;  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAY. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  Works, 

Sileby. 

Sileby,  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen  You  ask  us  how  our  new  Kiln  answers.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendidly  with  it,  both  as  regards 
speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel,  regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within 
hounds,  and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth. 

We  enclose  you  signed  agreement  for  second  Kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  '  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 


From  THE  HAMWORTHY  JUNCTION  BRICK  WORKS, 

near  Poole. 


Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 


May  19,  1892. 


Dear  Sirs: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  Sercombe’s 
Patent  Kiln,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  giving  very  good  results,  and  works  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  Hoffmann  Kiln,  having  had 
Five  of  them  under  my  control  at  one  time,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  consider  your  Kiln  very  much  superior  to  the  Hoffmann,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : 

1.  It  is  much  less  expensive  to  erect,  being,  as  you  say,  designed  on 
“Economic”  and  “Common-sense”  lines. 

2.  It  will  turn  out  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  Goods  than  a  Hoffmann 
of  the  same  size  (should  say  quite  a  third),  being  much  quicker  and  more 
simple  to  work. 

3.  It  gives  a  much  more  equal  heat ;  all  hard  bricks  and  no  waste  if 
properly  fired ;  and 

4.  It  burns  much  less  fuel,  the  consumption  being  2  cwt.  fine  slack  to  the 
1,000  bricks. 

These  two  statements  are  not  colored,  but  are  facts,  and  you  can  make 
what  use  you  like  of  them.  Yours  faithfully,  J.  S.  YOUNG,  Manager. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 


Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 

Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27, 1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 


- - - -  •  ”  v  v  M  WV/IAK  l/V  unn  A 

Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another. 

We  enclose  you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and 
full  amount  for  No.  2.  ’ 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers  our  exDec- 
tation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.”) 

Faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 
N-  B.— The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the  system  was  a 

failure. 


From  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  J.  SLATER,  Smithy  Houses,  near 

Derby. 

Proprietors  of  the  Horsely  Castle  and  Coxbench  Stone  Quarries  near  Derbv 
and  of  the  Denley  Sanitary  Pipe  and  Brick  Works.  > 

Uttoxeter  Old  Road,  Derby,  July  28,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman&  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen  :— In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
your  Patent  Kiln  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  at  our  Works,  and  we  are  now 
burning  the  fourth  time  round,  and  feel  confident  that  the  Kdn  will  prove 
successful  in  every  w7y,  and  do  all  that  you  say  it  will  as  soon  as  our  men  get 
used  to  the  setting  and  burning.  We  have  alreadv  reduced  the  coal  down  to 
three  cwt.  per  1,000,  including  the  first  starting  of  the  Kiln.  The  hot  air  flue 
answers  first-rate.  We  have  burnt  some  sample  bricks  for  Messrs.  Sharman  of 
Huddersfield,  which  have  come  out  an  excellent  color,  and  we  shall  forward 
them  to  their  address  to-morrow.  Wishing  you  every  success, 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  &  J.  SLATER. 


For  full  particulars  please  apply  to 

SEHCOjVlBE,  OSJVI Rfi  8t  Efl, 

EXMOUTH,  DEVON,  ENGLAND.  Or  PYNE  <&  CO.,  122  Bloor  Street, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Najvies  and  addresses  of  otnhb  agents  oil  application. 
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MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES ---ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 

*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  *  * 


SUCCESSFUL.  ^  DURABLE. 

Pressed  Bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

- -  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 


Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  *  ® 


That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETOBS, 

Box:  335.  EOME,  G-EOBG-IA. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  “  W  ORKER 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  New  Anderson  Brie 


THe  Anderson  Foundry  and  Mine  Works, 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 

Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  IHIPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIRBHINE. 

Manufactured  bj  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  Tor  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The)  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e:  r. 
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Qopsider  for  a  /T\ipute. 

WHEN  A  BRICK  MACHINE  BREAKS  DOWN  the  delay  incurred 
involves  loss  of  time  and  product  which  is  more  expensive  than  the  actual 
repairs  indicate. 

THINK  OF  IT  BRIEFLY.  What  would  be  the  value  to  you  of  a 
machine  that  would  not  break  down  the  whole  season  through,  and  which,  so 
ong  as  you  treat  it  well,  will  continually  make  sound,  solid,  first-class  brick? 

SUCH  A  MACHINE  would  be  of  inestimable  value,  would  it  not? 

ON  THAT  BASIS  we  ask  your  consideration  of  our  “New  Haven”  Hori¬ 
zontal  Brick  Machine.  It  is  the  Heaviest  and  Most  Powerful  Machine  Built 
in_^merica,  for  making  sand-moulded  brick,  and  is  designed  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  first-class  brick  with  the  least  expense  and  loss 

o^^time^attendin^^reaka^es. 

ITS  DESIGN  presents  no  startling  novelty  and  involves  no  radical  depar¬ 
ture  from  well  understood  principles.  We  have  sought  rather-to  combine 
strength  and  simplicity  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  ideas,  utility  taking 
precedence  of  everything  else. 

CONSTANT  IMPROVEMENT  has  characterized  the  history  of  the 
machine  from  its  inception ;  the  changes  introduced  representing  the  carefully 
considered  results  of  experience  and  expert  study  of  various  points  deemed 
capable  of  improvement. 

HAVING  IN  VIEW  THE  THEORY,  that  it  is  advisable  as  a  business 
to  construct  only  the  best,  which  by  its  durability  and  economical  working  will 
please  our  customer  and  advertise  it  to  others,  we  build  everything  in  design, 
materials  and  workmanship,  just  as  carefully  as  though  the  purchaser  superin¬ 
tended  its  construction  at  our  works. 

WE  HAVE  PERSISTENTLY  REFUSED  to  build  lighter  or  cheaper 
machinery  knowing  it  would  work  to  our  disadvantage  materially,  as  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  modern  clayworking  machinery  is  towards  greater  strength  and  en¬ 
durance. 

THE  TRUEST  AND  BEST  IDEA  will  be  obtained  by  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion.  An  hour  spent  in  examining  it  will  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  its 
superior  power  than  all  the  descriptions  and  photographs  we  can  publish. 

We  invite  the  most  searching  inquiry,  and  will  esteem  such  investigation 
an  especial  favor,  for  we  are  confident  of  your  verdict.  Come  and  see  the 
machine,  you  will  be  well  paid  for  the  effort. 

We  refer  with  confidence  to  every  purchaser.  Manufacturers  who  have 
used  our  machine  three  years  being  as  enthusiastic  as  those  who  have  used  it  a 
few  months  only. 

Do  not  fail  to  examine  our  Testimonials  and  References  which  have  been 
published  under  separate  cover. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue. 

Jl?<?  /Ty^OF)  poupdry  Qo., 

NEW  HAVEN, 


CONN. 
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THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

Simple  in  Construction, 

Strong  and  Durable. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly  and  will 
save  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on 
trial. 


THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

I^Having^llled^RollsJ 

Are  the  Best,  Strongest,  and  most  Durable. 
Made  in  12  sizes.  Having  capacity  from  15  to 
150  M  brick  per  day. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other. 

CLAY  CARS. 

Three  Styles. 


Revolving  Car. 


WINDING  DRUMS. 


Made  with  spur  or  bevel  gear  to  suit 
location. 


e.  K.  gray*' } Proprietors. 

C^HINKSVILLE  CofoPJINY, 


•MAXVFACTUKEBA  OF- 


Pressed,  Ornamental,  Paving  and  Gommon  Brick, 

ALSO  FIRE  ROOFING  AND  DRyflN  TILE.  rft 

O  (L  hd  .T&tr-s  MrL  . 

-CA. 


-  Inst' — . 


.,*.  CL±jL^t  tAy~-C£stL 

l^tVv.  t  ^  A,  i  ^  ^  ^  i  ,  .  e  n  ^  y 

")  /^LA>Ccy , 


65  UXCA 


We  claim  our  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  will  make  more  and  better 
brick,  with  less  cost  for  labor  and  repairs  than  any  machine"^i7TLe  mj^IseL 
If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  six  perfect  stock  brick  in  each  mould, 
the  Potts  Horizontal  is  what  you  need.  It  has  no"equaT"for 

STRENGTH  o - »  - 


* 
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o 
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QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY,  o - f  H- - . 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it  and  are  shipped  subject  to  trial. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  Clay  working  Machinery  or  Yard  Supplies  of  any  kind,  we  keep  them  in  stock  and  can  ship  promptly. 
VV  e  wil  1  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  and  prices.  J 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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•  •  •  NOTHING  NEW  •  •  • 

■ 

We  do  not  mean  the  Machinery  described  below,  but  that  it  is  nothing-  new  for  us  to 

Lead  the  Procession. 


No.  i  Auger  Mill. 

This  machine  is  without  a  doubt  the  largest  and  strongest  Aug-er  Mill  made.  It  has 
no  equal  for  making  dense  and  heavy  brick. 

.  -Nt  FOR  STREET  PAVERS  IT  IS  JUST  THE  THING. 


The  above  Machine  with  our  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  Separating  Belt  makes  a 
complete  plant,  and  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  this 
season.  There  is  no  experimenting. 

Made  in  three  sizes.  Capacity  from  25,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  gear  used  in  all  sizes  are  made  from  specially  cut  patterns,  thus  insuring  smooth 
and  true  running. 

They  are  large  in  diameter,  having  unusually  wide  faces. 

All  shafts  are  made  of  steel,  running  in  long  journal  boxes,  which  are  well  protected 
from  the  dirt  and  dust. 

OPEN  TOP  TAPER  PUG  MILLS. 


These  Mills  are  strong  and  heavy,  and  are  built  for 
hard  service.  They  are  made  in  three  sizes  and  are  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  the  strongest  and  most  durable  Mill  made. 
We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Machinery  for  making  street  pavers,  including 
Elevators,  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Dry  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  in  fact  everything  necessary 
to  make  the  plant  complete. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  figure  with  you.  We  are  confident  our  prices  and  terms  will  be 
found  satisfactory. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co. 


5 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Watch  this  page  next  month..  Many  more  of  the  same  kind  coming. 
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RO  “BLiUpF”  ABOUT  THIS 

If  it  Did  Come  From  “Council  Bluffs.” 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Sept.  19th,  1892. 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  16th,  with  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  “Monarch”  Brick  Machine  we  bought  of 
your  company  last  spring,  we  will  say  that  it  has  proven  most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  We  are  making  30,000  brick  per  day 
of  seven  hours  and  have  made  30,000  in  tive  hours  for  a  trial.  The  “Monarch”  on  our  yard  is  making  a  brick,  equal,  and,  we 
think  superior,  to  any  machine  in  this  city  or  Omaha.  Wb  are  supplying  about  15,000  brick  per  day  for  street  paving,  made  on 
the  “Monarch.”  We  consider  the  machine  the  best  and  most  durable  one  on  the  market,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any 
one  that  wishes  to  purchase  a  first-class  machine,  and  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  the  machine  at  work  on  our  yards  to 
any  interested  parties.  Hoping  that  you  may  have  great  success  in  the  sale  of  the  “Monarch,’  we  are, 

Yours,  etc.,  Wickham  Bros. 

[The  letter  given  last  month  was  from  Tobias  Bros.  &  Co.,  Hamburgh,  Pa.] 

For  the  coming;  months  this  pag;e  will  be  devoted  to  giving;  illustrations  like  the 
above,  from  those  who  have  used  this  NEW  Machine,  constructed  on  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles,  intelligently  applied  to  overcome  ALL  TROUBLES  hereto¬ 
fore  experienced  with  “soft  mud”  Machines. 

Look  it  up. 

See  it  before  the  season  closes. 


it  is  worm  your 


Address, 

The  Wellington 
Machine  Go., 


Wellington,  Oliio. 


Do  you  realize 
the  valuable  points 


in  this  “mud  press?’’  Absolutely  no 

WEAR,  LEAKAGE,  Or  FRICTION, - not  if  it  is 

run  an  hundred  years. 

Do  you  realize  the  value  of  a  press  that  will 
never  wear  out; — heretofore  the  part  of  the  machine 
which  wore  the  most  and  gave  the  most  trouble? 
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WE  MAKE  THE 

LEADING  MACHINES 

For  Making  “SAND-MOULDED”  BRICK. 


THE  “NEW  QUAKER.” 


Long  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
of  this  class.  Extremely  strong,  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 


TUP  “MftMni  ^  A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 
1 11D  IflUllAilUHi  principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 


Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka¬ 
ble  machine,  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick.  In  this 
machine  we  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines.  Many  other  valuable  features.  Several  already  in  successful  operation. 

JUST  OUT :  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  $8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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*  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY.  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRIGK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Gars,  Turn  Tables, 

ana  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  machinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 

ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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actual  vs.  estimated. 


As 


J 


of  overestimated  brick  machinery,  it  is  refreshing 
to  learn  outfits  in  operation  actually  outdoing 
manufacturers’  estimates, — 


yet  such  things  do  occur. 

The  Weckler-Prussing  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  with  a  Penfield  No.  15  Auger  Brick 
Machine,  (rated  capacity  5,000  to  7,000  brick  per  hour). 

averaged  for  the  two  weeks  ending  September  3rd,  an  actual  product  of 
7,58G  brick  per  hour —a  fair  sample  of  their  regular  output. 


A  “  ■ 
jQcsyiAidjuusrva' 


^ros‘  Brick  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  use  two  (2)  Penfield  No.  10 -Auger  Brick 
Machines,  (rated  capacity  30,000  brick  daily).  They  say, 

Each  machine  is  averaning  about  50,000  per  day,  which  is  away 
above  our  expectations,  and  we  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  work  the 
machines  are  doing.” 

% 

R.  N.  Page,  Aberdeen,  N.  C.,  purchased  a  Penfield  No.  5  Auger  Brick  Machine  rated 
capacity  15,000  to  20,000  brick  daily).  He  says, 

“With  every  man  about  the  yard  green,  the  first  day  I  ran  we  made 
22,000  perfect  brick;  the  second  day,  28,000,  and  all  this  with  an 
8  H.  P.  engine  and  green  men. 

I  say,  unhesitatingly,  it  is  the  best  brick  machine  I  ever  saw  the 
lightest  running  and  makes  the  best  brick.”  - 


Your  Profit 


is  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  your 
machine.  If  you  buy  a  PENFIELD  machine,  you  get  what  -  you  pay  for  — 

for  capacity  and  results  are  guaranteed. 


Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J.  W.  PE|MFIEliD  &  SOfl, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  \J.  S.  7X. 


m 
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THE  NO  10  AUGER  MACHINE 

Is  Strictly  High  Grade,  and  a  Standard  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Paving  or 

Building  Brick. 


Are  made  in  4 
sizes,  ranging  from 
the  No.  15  with 
daily  capacity  of 
50,000  to  70,000 
brick  to  the  No. 
5,  daily  capacity 
15,000  to  20,000 
brick. 


For  side-cut  brick,  the  machine  is  provided  with  Lubricating  Die  and  Board 

Delivery  Cut-Off  Table.  *  yM 

Guaranteed  daily  capacity  of  No.  io  Machine,  30,000  Brick. 

“  J  W  PENFIELD  &  SON 

manufacturer  of  Clayworking  mactiinery  of  all  Kinds.  Willoughby,  ohio,  it.  s.  tl. 


When  arranged 
for  end-cut  brick, 
Automatic  Sand¬ 
er,  Cutter  and 
Separator  is  fur¬ 
nished. 


/Penfield  No.  io  Auger  Brick  Machine.  \ 

V  Arranged  foi  side-cut  brick.  / 


renfield  No.  io  Auger  Brick  Machine. 

Arranged  for  end-cut  brick. 


Penfield  Auger  Brick  Machines 
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Tippm  AUTOMATICS 

- - -*m - 

Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


9  • 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SRTISFRCTIOH 


THE  BDYHHTHfiES  we  f\ave 
iii  our 

Patented  Special  SaletB  Devices, 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

td^If  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 
any  other  maker. 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


KEEP  IT  IH  MlHt>, 


Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

"TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


The  C  u  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 


No.  xo  New  Upright  Tile  Machine. 


Our  New  Upright  Tile  Machine  for  the  manufactiu’e  ot  tile  up  to  18 
inches,  is  intended  to  be  used  in  factories  where  parties  have  machines  for 
making  small  sizes.  We  are  able  to  build  it  at  such  a  price  that  anyone 
having  a  demand  for  large  tile  can  afford  to  bup  one.  Write  for  prices. 


V 
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The  clay-worker 


AND  THE 

PLYMOUTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  JVLode^n  machine  Built  fot*  Strength  and  Gapaeity. 

It  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  Fate-Gunsaallus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


. 


The  Clay- worker 


895 


The  Deeatur  header  CDfg.  Co., 

DECHTUR,  ILL-.,  U.  S.  7X. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 


Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty. 


Auger  machines  In  Sizes  to  Suit  tlie  Following  Capacities  :  10,000  to  50,000 

Brick  Per  Day. 


Roller  Delivery  Machines  for  85,000  and  50,000  Capacities. 
Pug  Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Supplies. 


B  Pug  Mill. 

SENE  FOR  CATALOaTTE. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co, 


Decatur,  HI.,  U.  S.A. 
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THE  CLAY- WORKER 


Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


Raymond's  Perfeetion  Briek  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  poouer 
re-presses  in  the  ouorld.  8  different 
styles. 


Hutomatle  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


30,000  IDs.  pressure 


Raymond’s  Automatic  Dumping  Cap. 


Our  Rutomatie  Dumping  Car,  Port¬ 
able  Traek  and  minding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  elay  knouin. 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 
PAVING  BLOCKS 
ROOFING  TILE 


Can [Be 
made  ox 
tlie  one 
press. 


“We  Are  the  People” 


Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,” 


“Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses.? 


Aeeept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

<?.  U/.  ^Y/r\0^lD9^0., 


ibr 

Miii» 

sSali  !i 
l1 . 
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ji 

Raymond’s  COrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


JD^IT T03ST,  OHIO 


Self  Contained  LUinding  Drum. 
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Drake’s  Standard  DIhchine  Works, 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


CL  T.  JDIR-aJKIE,  Pbopeietoe, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  3  Crushers ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Crushers;  Weckier  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  1 
Crusher;  M  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John  Busi-e,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ; 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

NOTICEs-Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  he  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says  :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  A  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  & 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PaiGES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  vranuiate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  jii  t  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  .  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  u  n  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<ft  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 
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MiiraiE  is  me  Hies!  Tesi  oi  PM 


Improved  Disintegrator  and  Tailing’s  Crusher  Combined. 

8*“Sesiel  for  New  1892  Catalogue  to 

THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO.,  clbywobkp  pibcbmeby.  BuGyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


TESTIMONIAL!  IiETTEf* 


,on  -i  t  I  ry>  .  -  ■  1 

Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 


The  Frey-Sheckleb  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen:— Six  mouths  ago  we  were  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  durability  of  your  iron  frame  Dry-Pan  when  subjected  to  the  severe 
shock  and  strain  necessary  in  crushing  large  pieces  of  shale  rock,  but  our  skepticism  has  vanished,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  thing 
because  of  its  rigidity  and  solidity.  We  are  pleased  with  its  work  on  account  of  its  large  screening  capacity;  we  can  grind  more  clay  with 
it  than  any  o;her  9  ft.  Dry-Pan  we  know  of.  We  like  the  independent  mullers,  each  revolving  on  its  own  shaft.  The  hollow  vertical  shaft 
affording  e  asy  access  to  and  certainty  of  oiling  the  step,  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  of  superiority  in  your  Dry- 
Pan  are  so  manifest  even  to  our  inexperienoe  in  such  Machinery  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more. 

Yours  very  truly,  Canton  Brick  Co. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  1892  CATALOGUE  TO 


The  pney-Sheeklen  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


JBanufaetuPens  of  Claymot*king  CQaehinepy, 

Bacyms,  Ohio,  tJ.  S.  R. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

IKIilxa.  Casting's  of  ^.11  Descriptions. 


jgSP'See  ad.  on  first  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

'See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  theClay- Worker.] 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 
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Are  You  Daily  Made  to  Feel  that  Your  Brick  Machinery 

Does  Not  Fill  the  Bill? 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pug;  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  acity,  50,000  per  day. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  full  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NETST 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

W e  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft- 
ng,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


THE  C  l  A  V- W  O  R  TC  E  R  . 
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THE  KOCH 


Peifeclloi)  HydiauliG  Biltt  Press 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PRESS  MANUFACTURED. 


This  Press  makes  brick  from  all  kinds  of  clays,  soft, 
hard,  shale  or  fire  clay.  Brick  free  from  streaks  and  gran¬ 
ulation.  Brick  superior  to  those  made  on  any  other  Press. 
This  Press  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  one  of  the  fea- 
tures  is  its  simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 

Purchasers  will  be  fully  protected  from  infringement 
suits. 


THE  QUINCT  CLAT  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 


FRONT  VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  AI,I.  KINDS  OK  CUV  WARES. 

This  Kiln  burns  the  ware  uniform  from  top  to  bottom 
to  any  degree  of  hardness.  Burns  in  less  time  and  with 
less  fuel  than  any  other  Kiln.  From  85  to  90  per  cent. 
first  class  Press  Brick  burnt  in  this  Kiln.  Simple  and 
Durable  in  Construction. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manutacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


mmess  din  1  qVi  ml  m  "Rmrrl  r$r*  TATVl  i  t  o  Mrmrm  "R1  nr»Tr  flTTTf!  A  fi-O 


■A.  STTIRIE  TZHZHSTQ-. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 
for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 
Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  .We  will  make  and 
burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 


proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 

■ 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

MONON  BLOCK,  ~ 

32-4  ^earTooraa.  Street.  v_^HICAGO. 
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THE 


U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 


J 


office :  rdir  n^n 

Room  mi,  79  Dearborn  St.  CpICflGO,  ILiLl. 


The  U.  S.  Brick  Press,  having  fewer 
bearings  of  than  any  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 
manufactured  makes  it  the  STf^OflGEST, 
SIJVIPIiEST  and  MOST 
DU^ABLiE  in  the  market. 


Clay  sent  us  Freight  pre¬ 
paid  will  receive  our  prompt 
attention  and  he  tested  free 
of  charge. 


Covered  by  the  following 
patents : 

No.  315,855,  April  14, 1885. 
No.  324,453,  Aug.  18  1885. 
No.  375  660,  Dec.  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  Jan  8,1889. 


(>.  S.  Dry  C/ay  J3ricl*  Dresses  in  use  on  the  following  yards : 

^JHColorado  Fire  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  4-Mold. 

James  McNeen,  La  Junta,  Col.,  2-Mold. 

Worthorst  Stone  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

Walter  Collins,  Columbus,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  George  Smith,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  2-Mold. 


The  c  l  a  y-  W  o  r  k  e;  r. 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


TEEMS  LIBERAL. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent, 'Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  IVES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


BaiamSi 


SiMW 


uuiuiuuiuuuu 


WIffiTWICKPREsS.l 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k  e  r. 


THE  SIJWPSOH  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  S BAM  AROUND  TUB  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS  !• 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE 

Beautiful  Bricks. 


pally  Guaranteed. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  89  and  Wash,  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld’gr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WOTEBOOS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 


Brantford,  Canada. 


•  ■  ■. 


’ .  >c 


j-i.  0.  U/tyitpey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


In  addition  to  the  stock  of  2,3  and  4- Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
with  our  Presses  and  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 

A  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


THE  CLAY- WORKER. 


THE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICK  PRESS. 
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IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


DC=  COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  BEST  PRflDOCT 
FOR  THE  LEHST  COST 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


Somerset  MolpmfiorgHIIg.  Co. 


SOflm;$SET,  ^VlfiSS. 


Branch  Office  1 713  Lewis  Blk‘> 

.BRANCH  OFFICE  j  pittsburgh)  Pa. 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


X  PAT-  l£v£R  brick  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  -which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


X  differential  double  shafted  clay  mixer 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


The  Clay-  yv  o  e  jk:  e  r.  . 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  'Works 

Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  thd  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers, 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines, 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie*,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes — 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


IT.  LIS  IRON  4  MICK 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  - 


^  m  v  EXCELS  V  ipi  v  Ba^NIN6  v  %Mh  v  Kip$  •>  @F  *  Cli^Y  *  WPE  ^ 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow* 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  ’this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

■* 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  vard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds',ol'fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  Kiln  in'  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights— City,  County  or  State— for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 


LOUIS  H.  REPPEliL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


•  •  ' 


The  Kiln  of  the  Period 


THE  “PERFECT  KILN. 
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Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  lines,  fop  Burning  Bricks,  &c.,  Lime,  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium  Germany,  and  Austria, 

Patents  applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  & c.,  &c. 


as 


This  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffmann  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half 
much  fuel ,  and  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  RQ  per  cent.  — — 

It  burns  all  hard  Bricks  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about 
YQper  cent.  Facings ,  and  it  will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &C.,  however  wet .  with  the  waste  heat  from,  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800j™?  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  .Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us 
in  six  months,  showing  the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  Kiln.  A  large  numoer  of  new  Kilns  are  being  erected, 
and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber  Kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s 
are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  f  the  home  of  Hoffmann's) ;  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAT. 

TESTIMONIALS.. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  Works, 

Sileby. 

Sileby,  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messes.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen  You  ask  us  how  our  new  Kiln  answers.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendidly  with  it,  both  as  regard's 
speed  in  burning  economy  in  fuel,  regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within 
bounds,  and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth. 

We  enclos"  you  signed  agreement  for  second  Kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 


From  THE  HAMWORTHY  JUNCTION  BRICK  WORKS, 

near  Poole. 

May  19,  1892. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  Sercombe’s 
Patent  Kiln,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  giving  very  good  results,  and  works  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

1  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  Hoffmann  Kiln,  having  had 
Five  of  them  under  my  control  at  one  time,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  consider  your  Kiln  very  much  superior  to  the  Hoffmann,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : 

1.  It  is  much  less  expensive  to  erect,  being,  as  you  say,  designed  on 
“Economic”  and  “Common-sense”  lines. 

2.  It  will  turn  out  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  Goods  than  a  Hoffmann 
of  the  same  size  (should  say  quite  a  third),  being  much  quicker  and  more 
simple  to  work. 

3.  It  gives  a  much  more  equal  heat ;  all  hard  bricks  and  no  waste  if 
properly  fired;  and 

4.  it  burns  much  less  fuel,  the  consumption  being  2  cwt.  fine  slack  to  the 
1,000  bricks. 

These  two  statements  are  not  colored,  but  are  facts,  and  you  can  make 
what  use  you  like  of  them.  Yours  faithfully,  J.  S.  YOUNG,  Manager. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 

Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs  We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffmann  Kiln  to  Sercomhe’s 
Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  e 

We  enclose  you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No  1  Kiln  and 
full  amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1, 1892 “  We  find  it  answers  our  expec¬ 
tation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.”] 

Faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B.— The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the  system  was  a 

failure. 


From  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  J.  SLATER,  Smithy  Houses,  nea 

Dei  by. 

Proprietors  of  the  Horsely  Castle  and  Coxbench  Stone  Quarries,  near  Derby 
and  of  the  Denley  Sanitary  Pipe  and  Brick  Works. 

Uttoxeter  Old  Road,  Derby,  July  28, 1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  tha 
your  Patent  Kiln  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  at  our  Works,  and  we  are  now 
burning  the  fourth  time  round,  and  feel  confident  that  the  Kiln  will  prove 
successful  in  every  w7y.  and  do  all  that  you  say  it  will  as  soon  as  our  men  get 
used  to  the  setting  and  burning.  We  have  alreadv  reduced  the  coal  down  to 
three  cwt  per  1,000,  including  the  first  siarting  of  the  Kiln.  The  hot  air  flue 
answers  first-’ ate.  We  have  burnL^mesampTe  bricks  for  Messrs.  Sharman,  of 
Huddersfield,  which  have  come  out  an  excellent  color,  and  we  shall  forward 
them  to  their  address  to-morrow.  Wishing  you  every  success, 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  &  J.  SLATER. 


For  full  particulars  please  apply  to 

SEf^COJVlBE,  OSJVIfl^  8t  Efi, 

EXMOUTH,  DEVON,  ENGLAND.  Or  PYNE  &  CO.,  122  Bloor  Street, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

FAJVIES  AfiD  ADDRESSES  OF  OTflEB  AGENTS  OF  APPLICATION. 


MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES-ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 

Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 

*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  *  * 

SUCCESSFUL.  HXr  DURABLE. 

Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers  * 

-  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

^  # 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  *  ® 


That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 


Box  335, 


BOMB,  G-EOBOIA. 


kA-jM 


'  '  , 

1 

• 

V 

Down-Dieft  Kiln 
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The  C  l  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r. 


We  Dave 


many  more  testimonials  wtiicti  prove  most  conclusively  that  our  WIPROYED  DRIER 

is  all  we  claim  fOr  it,  nut  lack  of  space  prevevts  their  Deiny  published. 


Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

Additional  Evidence  of  Merit. 


The  Standard 

FORCED  BeTft”eIICK  DUES 


-wit  THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  CONFIRMS  THIS  STATEMENT  :  JH- 

Sturgeon  Point,  Va.,  Oct.  1,  1892. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co .,  Louisville ,  Ky. 

Gentlemen  : — Replying  to  yours  inquiring  as  to  the  working  of  the  Brick  Drier 
you  sold  us,  would  say  that  we  have  been  using  it  for  about  two  months  and  have 
found  it  to  be  a  thorough  and  practical  Drier  in  every  respect,  which  is  very  gratifying 
to  us,  as  we  have  had  so  much  trouble,  and  have  been  to  such  an  expense  in  drying 
brick  with  our  other  Drier. 

We  find  your  Drier  much  more  effective  than  our  old  one.  It  dries  the  brick  evenly 
and  they  are  entirely  free  from  checks  and  cracks. 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  “The  Standard”  as  the  most  perfect  and  successful 
Brick  Drier  in  use.  It  is  so  easily  regulated,  and  the  heat  is  under  such  perfect  control 
that  we  can  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays  without  any  difficulty. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Old  Dominion  Brick,  Tile  and  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Most  Practical,  Efficient  and  Reliable  One,  Yet 

Offered  to  the  Public. 


XS  "CrXTXJlEXTX.A.BX.'Sr 


OUR  IMPROVED  IRON  BRICK  CAR  IS  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL  WRITE  FOR  COTS  HOD  PRICES. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 

General  Offiee  and  Salesroom  :  •  T  Y1  VT TT 

925  west  main  st.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Branch  Office :  81  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


I 


*$!•  Ti*y  Them  and  be  Convinced  -|£- 

Their  Dryer  dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of 
wood  than  any  dryer  made. 

All  work  is  uniform,  cheap  and  effective. 

Full  working  plans  furnished  with  every  order. 

Erection  of  plant  superintended  when  desired. 

All  work  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented. 

Write  for  plans  and  information. 


THE  HUYETT  &  SMITH  MF6.  00. 


CHICAGO,  31  So.  Canal  St. 
HEW  YORK,  107  liberty  St. 
BOSTOH,  -58  Union  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  99  First  five. 
HEW  ORUEAHS,  28  Union  St. 


DETROIT,  MICH 
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The;  c  la  y-  W  o  r  ic  e  r 


Jp.l^pi^Ol/ED.II^O^C^D.DI^YEI^ 


Is  the  only  successful  Brick  Dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only  Brick  Dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  brick  economically.  The  late  improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  per  cent., 
so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  Brick  Dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  tlie  machine  work  and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect 
tit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties  : 

Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Trimble  Brick  Co.,  Trimble,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pioneer  Fii’e  Proof  Construction  Co.,  drying  fire  proofing. 

Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

J.  P.  Cappeau  &  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 
J.  B.  Legnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Legnard  &  Madden  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  IP  ,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Utt  Bros.,  Springfield,  III,  stilf  mud  brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Utica,  Ill.,  fire  proofing. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  paving  brick 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fire  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Spurc-k  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  O.,  paving  brick 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Logan-Granite  Ciay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Salem -Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 
Hugo  Becker,  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 
Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Press  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

Pittsburgh  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick  and  fire  proofing. 
Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  paving  brick. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick, 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Glens  Falls  Terra  Cotta  &  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  soft  mud  brick. 
,  Kountz  Brothers,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brink. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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a  building,  its  decoration,  as  suggested 
above,  we  may  draw  from  the  world.  It 
is  our  duty  so  to  do.  The  architect  who 
plans  a  house  in  an  American  city  is 
frequently  met  with  the  question  from 
his  client:  “Can  you  show  me  anything 


like  this  in  our  town  ?”  The  architect 
feels  that  he  does  not  like  to  limit  him¬ 
self  in  the  inspiration  of  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  particularly  when  that  section 
is  not  distinctively  artistic.  These 
things  are  constantly  coming  up,  but 
with  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  such  a  situation 
there  is  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  the 
proper  understanding. 
The  client  may  be 
made  to  know  that  we 
in  our  newness  must 
draw  constantly  from 
the  outside  to  avoid 
repetition. 

Our  illustration  is 
the  front  elevation  of 
a  tile  manufacturer’s 
building  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889,  and 
shows  a  very  delicate 
and  artistic  sense  in 
the  arrangemen  t  of  clay 
products.  We  are  not 
able  to  show  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  color,  though 
the  picture  represents 
fairly  well  the  distinc- 
tinction  in  color  values. 
The  body  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  in  yellow  brick 
and  the  deco  rative 
work  in  varying  shades 
of  red  and  blue.  The 
terra  cotta  is  yellow 
the  tiles  are  red,  and 
the  figures  which  show 
light  in  the  roof  are 
green.  The  gutter 
moulding  is  terra  cotta 
of  the  same  shade  as 
the  roof  and  a  close 
examination  will  show 
it  to  be  particularly 
attractive.  The  wood 
work,  brought  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  brick,  is 
painted  a  very  dark 
reddish  brown.  In 
that  way  it  has  it’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality;  the 
effort  being  made  to 
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POLYCHROME  CLAY  WORK. 


7"0  be  successful  we  must  be  cosmo- 
^  politan.  As  clayworkers,  we  are 
not  Americans.  We  are  of  the  earth.  We 
may  draw  our  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  whole 
world.  As  Americans 
we  have  our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  and  American 
requirements.  We  in¬ 
fluence  the  plan  of  our 
structures  and  measur¬ 
ably  the  way  in  which 
they  are  put  together. 

As  to  the  decoration  or 
as  to  that  part  which 
affects  the  appearance, 
we  may  draw  from  the 
world.  We  go  to 
France  and  we  take 
from  them  that  which 
may  naturally  be  ad¬ 
apted  to  our  physic¬ 
al  requirements.  Our 
great  office  buildings, 
our  court  houses,  our 
business  structures,  are 
influenced  in  i 1  h  e  i  r 
plan  and  in  general 
arrangement,  by  the 
character  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  done  in 
them.  Our  court  or¬ 
ganization  is  distinct 
and  separate  from  that 
which  belongs  to  any 
other  country.  The 
details  of  county,  state 
and  city  government, 
are  different,  that  calls 
for  the  building  of  the 
different  plans  as  suited 
to  the  requirements  of 
the  courts  and  various 
public  officials.  These 
requirements  determ¬ 
ine  definitely  what  we 
want  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  planning  and 
measurably  of  struc¬ 
ture.  When  it  comes 
to  the  clothing  of  such 
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separate  the  wood  in  its  appearance 
rom  the  brick  and  to  indicate  clearly 
Sie  absolute  distinction  in  the  character 
of  the  material.  This  is  honest  and 
effective. 

It  is  misleading  to  speak  of  the  name 
of  the  various  colors  of  the  brick  used 
in  this  composition.  When  we  mention 
a  red  brick  as  being  red;  or  blue,  or 
green,  the  mind  necessarily  reverts  to 
the  primary  colors.  The  success  of  this 
work  is  in  the  selection  of  the  shades  of 
colors  named.  Blue  and  green  are 
not  expected  to  go  together.  However, 
with  the  proper  shades  of  these  colors 
in  the  proper  relation,  and  surrounded 
with  other  colors,  they  may  be  handled 
very  effectively.  One  reason  that  poly¬ 
chrome  or  many  colored  brick  work  has 
not  been  successful  with  us  is,  that  we 
have  not  brought  the  right  kind  of 
attention  or  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
selection  of  color  or  shade.  When  a 
multiplicity  of  colors  are  used  they 
must  be.  used  successfully,  or  the  result 
of  the  work  reflects  to  the  discredit  of 
the  clay  worker.  People  say:  “We  do 
not  care  to  have  colors  used  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  brick  buildings,  excepting  one 
color  possibly,  that  of  red.”  However,  if 
they  see  color  successfully  used,  they 
change  their  minds  and  the  result  is  a 
high  standard  of  artistic  brick  work  and 
an  increased  demand  on  the  clayworker 
for  the  production  of  this  kind  of 
material.  Good  work  of  any  kind  in 
this  field,  advances  the  standard  of  the 
clay  world.  Thus  it  is  that  we  suggest 
that  it  is  our  business  to  draw  our  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  world ;  to  be  cosmo¬ 
politan  ;  to  take  the  best  ideas  from  all 
people;  to  look. over  the  world  and  find 
that  which  may  be  used  naturally, 
properly  without  strained  efforts,  for  the 
decoration  and  advantage  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  structures.  Decoration  as  used  in 
this  sense  does  not  imply  a  loading  with 
ornament.  It  means  adapting  the 
proper  methods  and  the  proper  forms  to 
add  interest  to  the  constructional  forms 
We  require  plain  surfaces  to  correspond 
with  those  which  are  not  plain.  We  re¬ 
quire  modest,  plain  colors,  those  which 
are  neutral  in  character,  to  bring  out 
and  emphasize  those  which  are  more 
vivid.  It  means  the  proper  contrast  of 
the  different  parts.  In  the  decoration 
of  this  building  we  find  a  plain,  simple 
molding  at  the  base,  yet  giving  a  proper 
decorative  effect  for  that  part  of  the 
structure.  We  find  that  as  the  work 
advances  it  becomes  more  light  and 
distinctively  ornamental  in  effect.  We 


have  the  heavier  forms  at  the  bottom, 
and  as  we  advance,  the  work  becomes 
lighter  and  freeerand  naturally  adapted 
to  its  proper  position. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  not 
have  any  more  polychrome  brick  work 
done  in  our  country  until  it  can  be  done 
right. 

We  see  around  us,  in  railway  stations, 
school  buildings  and  other  structures 
where  colored  enamel  brick  has  been 
used,  that  they  have  been  put  in  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  their  proper  color 
relation.  Their  blues  are  distinctively 
blue;  the  reds  and  bright  reds,  and  the 
greens  which  are  green,  and  the  browns 
which  are  dark  browns,  and  the  whites 
which  are  glaringly  white,  are  thrown 
together  in  a  very  disturbing  manner. 
This  is  bad.  It  is  bad  for  the  reputation 
of  the  man  who  makes  the  brick. 
People  say  glazed  brick  are  not  pretty. 
They  say  the  combinations  are  offensive, 
and  this  re-acts  on  the  man  who  makes 
the  brick.  Now,  if  these  colors  could 
be  properly  used,  in  harmony,  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  form  a  very  high  estimate  of 
enameled  brick,  not  only  as  to  their 
serviceableness,  but  as  to  their  artistic 
qualities.  They  would  say:  “We  put 
this  in  our  buildings  because  it  is 
pretty.”  Because  it  is  altogether  the 
best  thing  that  we  can  do,  and  thus  the 
clayworker  would  be  benefited  in  his 
pocket-book,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory. 


GIVE  IT  A  POINT ! 

NEWSPAPER  and  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments  should  be  like  a  cambric 
needle — short,  sharp  and  pointed.  Do 
not  start  with  a  long  introduction  or 
useless  words  and  sentences,  but  with  a 
few  well  chosen  words,  and  with  suitable 
illustration  or  heavy  display  lines  make 
it  distinctive  enough  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  casual  reader  while  hurriedly  turn¬ 
ing  the  pages,  and  with  a  loud,  appeal¬ 
ing  voice  cry  out  to  him  above  the  din 
of  editorials  and  other  advertising  mat¬ 
ters,  and  hold  his  attention  for  the 
moment.  Do  not  advertise  spasmodic¬ 
ally;  it  only  wastes  your  money.  A 
jingling  rhyme  is  a  bright  way  to  adver¬ 
tise;  it  is  readily  committed  to  memory 
and  leaves  such  an  agreeable  taste  in 
one’s  mouth  after  trying  to  swallow 
those  large,  black  advertising  “pills” 
found  in  so  many  publications.  One 
does  not  commit  prose  to  memory;  if 
it  is  not  seen  time  and  time  again  it  is 
soon  forgotten. — Fame. 
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CLAY  AS  A  MINERAL  IN  LAW. 


LAY  is  defined  in  the  American 
and  English  Encyclopedia  of 
Law  as  a  soft  earth  which  is 
plastic,  or  may  be  molded  with 
the  hands,  consisting  of  al¬ 
umina,  the  characterizing  ingredient 
to  which  it  owes  its  plasticity,  and  silica 
with  water.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
wearing  down  and  decomposition  in 
part  of  rocks  containing  aluminous 
minerals.  Minerals  are,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Anderson’s  Directory  of 
Law  (1888),  that  which  is  mined. 
Though  frequently  applied  to  substances 
containing  metals,  in  its  proper  sense 
the  term  includes  all  fossil  bodies  or 
matters  dug* out  of  mines.  In  its  en¬ 
larged  sense,  it  comprises  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  form,  or  have  formed, 
part  of  the  solid  body  of  the  earth,  both 
external  and  internal,  and  which  are 
now  destitute  of,  and  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting,  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Both 
Bouvier’s  and  Black’s  (1891)  Law  Di¬ 
ctionaries,  have  for  their  primary  defini¬ 
tions,  all  fossil  bodies  or  matters  dug  out 
of  the  mines  or  quarries,  whence  any¬ 
thing  may  be  dug;  such  as  beds  of  stone 
which  may  be  quarried.  Mr.  Cochran, 
in  his  terse  Student’s  Law  Lexicon,  says; 
that  the  term  mineral,  in  its  widest 
sense,  includes  any  substance,  being 
part  of  the  earth,  which  can  be  got  from 
underneath  its  surface,  for  the  purpose 
of  profit, whether  (a)  by  mines,  or,  under¬ 
ground  workings,  or  (b)  by  quarries,  or 
open  workings. 

The  definition  of  a  mineral  as  that 
which  is  mined,  brings  up  the  question, 
which  first  agitated  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  England  over  a  half  century 
ago,  as  to  what  is  mining.  Lord  Ten- 
terden  decided  in  Rex  Y.  Sedgley  (2 
Barnewall  &  Adolphus’s  Reports,  65)  that 
where  limestone  was  obtained  and  raised 
by  sinking  shafts  perpendicularly  down 
to  the  stratum  and  the  stone  raised  to 
the  surface  by  machinery  or  carried 
underground  to  a  tunnel  (which  was 
the  mode  used  in  obtaining  coal  and 
ironstone,)  that  it  was  mining,  and  the 
place  from  which  it  was  so  taken  was  a 
mine.  If  the  existence  of  metal  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  mine,  he  said, 
salt  works,  from  which  salt  was  obtained 
in  the  way  that  this  stone  was  taken, 
would  not  be  mines,  nor,  indeed,  would 
coal  works  be  mines,  though,  in  the 
statute  itself,  they  were  so  called.  To 
deny  the  character  of  a  mine  to  the 
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works  in  question  would  be  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary  and  proper  meaning 
of  that  word  in  the  English  language. 
This  reasoning  was  followed  by  the  same 
court  in  the  later  case  of  Rex  V.  Brettell 
(3  Barnwall  &  Adolphus’s  Reports,  424) 
where  it  was  held  that  clay  pits  were 
clay  mines,  not  only  because  of  the  way 
that  they  were  worked,  but  apparently 
also  on  the  account  of  the  substance 
mined,  though  Lord  Tenterden,  also 
sitting  in  this  case,  and  three  others  of 
the  justices  seemed  to  think  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  commodity  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  not  its  chemical  or  geological 
character,  should  determine  whether  it 
was  a  material  or  not. 

Without  doubt,  what  may  be 
called  the  leading  English  case 
on  the  question  of  what  are  min¬ 
erals,  is  that  the  Earl  of  Rosse 
V.  Wainman,  (14  Meeson  &  Wels- 
by’s  Reports,  *859,)  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1845. 

That  case  arose  out  of  these  con¬ 
ditions:  Certain  waste  lands  in 
the  manor  of  Shipley,  to  the  soil 
of  which,  and  everything  consti¬ 
tuting  the  soil,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  entitled,  where,  by  an 
Enclosure  Act  of  George  3,  taken 
away  from  the  lord  and  allotted 
to  commoners,  except  that  there 
was  reserved  to  the  lord  all  mines 
and  minerals,  of  what  nature  or 
kind  soever,  lying  and  being  with¬ 
in  or  under  the  said  commons 
and  waste  grounds,  which  he 
might  have,  hold,  win,  work,  and 
enjoy  exclusively  within  and  un¬ 
der  said  commons  and  waste 
grounds,  with  full  liberty  of  dig¬ 
ging,  sinking,  searching  for,  win¬ 
ning,  and  working  the  said  mines  1 
and  minerals,  and  carrying  away 
the  lead  ore,  lead,  coals,  ironstone 
and  fossils,  to  be  gotten  thereout,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  lord  in  the  searching 
for  and  working  the  said  mines  and 
minerals  should  keep  the  first  layer 
or  stratum  of  the  earth  separate  and 
apart  by  itself.  On  one  side,  in  favor 
of  the  lord,  it  was  contended  that  the 
word  “fossils”  would  surely  include 
stone.  The  definition  of  “mines,  min¬ 
erals,  etc.,  in  Tomlins’  Law  Dictonary 
was  quoted  as  quarries  or  places  where 
anything  is  digged.”  Dr.  Johnson  was 
also  cited  as  defining  a  mine  to  be  a 
place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  which  con¬ 
tains  metals  or  minerals  and  as  defining 
a  mineral  to  be  a  fossil  body ;  matter 
dug  out  of  mines;  all  metals  are  min¬ 


erals,  but  all  minerals  are  not  metals. 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  said  that  a 
mine  was  a  sub-terraneous  working,  and 
clay,  if  got  low  in  the  earth,  might  be 
called  a  mine,  but  not  if  near  the 
surface.  Whether  or  not  a  place  was  a 
mine,  would  depend  on  the  mode  of 
working  it,  and  it  must  be  sub-terraneous 
Then  the  court  asked  council  if  the 
lord’s  right  to  a  mineral  was  to  depend 
on  the  mode  of  working  it.  The  reply 
was,  a  mineral  is  something  which 
comes  out  of  a  mine.  All  stone  is  part 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  if  the  lord’s 
construction  of  this  reservation  is  right, 
he  might  take  gravel  and  clay.  The 
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opinion  of  the  court,  from  which  clearly 
Bouvier,  Black,  and  others,  get  their 
definitions  of  minerals  is  pointed.  The 
term  minerals,  though  more  frequently 
applied  to  substances  containing  metals, 
in  its  proper  sense  includes  all  fossil 
bodies  or  matters  dug  out  of  mines. 
Beds  of  stone,  which  may  be  dug  by 
winning  or  quarrying,  are  therefore 
properly  minerals,  and  so  it  should  be 
held  in  the  clauses  of  reservation  in 
question,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  the  act  was  to  give  the  surface  for  cul¬ 
tivation  to  the  commoners,  and  to  leave 
to  the  lord  what  it  did  not  take  away 
for  that  purpose. 

Ten  years  later  the  High  Court  of 


Chancery  in  England  decided  the  case 
of  Darvill  V.  Roper  (3  Drewry  294). 
Here  there  was  an  agreement  for  a  par¬ 
tition  of  lands,  and  in  the  deeds  carrying 
out  the  agreement,  the  mines  of  lead 
and  coal  and  other  mines  and  minerals 
were  excepted.  Professor  Ansted,  Dr. 
Ure  and  Mr.  Tennant,  well  known 
scientific  chemists  and  mineralogists, 
agree  in  their  testimony  in  defining 
minerals  to  be  any  crystalline  or  earthy 
substance,  whether  metalliferous  or 
otherwise,  existing  in  ©r  forming  part  of 
the  earth,  and  of  which  might  be  worked 
by  means  of  a  mine  or  quarry.  The 
Vice-Chancellor,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  gave  four  definitions 
of  the  word  minerals.  (1).  The 
scientific  meaning,  already  stated, 
which  would  include  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  not  merely  the 
limestone  rock,  but  the  gravel,  the 
pebbles,  all,  even  to  the  very 
substance  of  the  loam  or  mould 
which  form  the  soil.  (2)  The 
more  frequent,  though  it  therefore 
by  no  means  follows,  the  necessary 
sense,  is  that  of  metalliferous 
substances.  (3)  All  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  a  mine,  a 
meaning  which  without  being 
opposed  to  the  other  sense,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  derivation 
and  etymology  of  the  word;  for 
what  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
word  mine,  minerals  is  clearly 
derived  from  mines.  A  mineral 
is  etymologically,  properly  a  sub¬ 
stance  dug  out  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  mine.  (4)  The 
meaning  of  local  usuages.  And 
a  local  usuage  as  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  word  well  established, 
without  conflicting  evidence,  is 
always  to  be  regarded  in  consid¬ 
ering  any  particular  case.  Discussing  the 
second  definition  he  said  that  if  they  had 
found  a  stratum  of  fire  clay,  or  porcelain, 
worked  by  means  of  a  mine,  he  did  not 
see  that  that  would  not  be  included, 
although  those  are  clearly  not  metalli¬ 
ferous  substances.  He  then  said  that 
one  settled  rule  m  interpreting  contracts 
was  this:  If  there  be  any  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  a  particular  term,  you 
are  to  give  it  its  primary,  its  ordinary 
meaning.  And  the  question  here  was 
as  to  what  was  the  ordinary  meaning; 
certainly  it  was  not  the  scientific  mean¬ 
ing;  and  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  confined  to  metalliferous  ores.  So 
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far  from  there  being  any  authority  for 
holding  that  a  mineral  is  any  crystalline 
or  earthy  substance  worked  in  any 
manner,  there  is  authority  to  show,  first 
that  mines  and  quarries,  are  difleren^ 
and  that  being  established,  then  that 
the  term  minerals  as  used  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  contract,  or  deed,  could  be  used 
only  in  the  sense  of  those  minerals 
which  could  only  be  worked  by  means 
of  mines,  that  is,  by  underground  dig¬ 
gings. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  among 
the  English  cases  is  that  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  Y.  Checkley,  decided 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1867  (4 
Law  Reports,  Equity  Cases,  19.)  The 
question  was,  whether  stone  used  for 
road-making  and  paving,  which  lay 
about  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  was  a  mineral.  The  Master 
said  that  stone  was,  in  his  opinion 
clearly  a  mineral ;  and  in  fact  everything 
except  the  mere  surface,  which  was  used 
for  agriculture  purposes;  anything  be¬ 
yond  that  which  was  useful  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  whether  it  was  gravel, 
marble,  fire  clay,  or  the  like,  came  with¬ 
in  the  word  mineral,  when  there  was  a 
reservation  of  the  mines  and  minerals 
from  a  grant  of  land.  He  also  thought 
that  such  reservation  included  the  right 
of  quarrying  as  well  as  underground 
mining. 

China  clay  received  special  attention 
in  the  case  of  Hext  V.Gill  (3  Moak  574). 
In  1779  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  made  a 
grant,  reserving  all  mines  and  minerals 
within  and  under  the  premises,  with 
full  and  free  liberty  of  ingress,  egress, 
and  regress,  to  dig  and  search  fcr,  and 
to  take,  use,  and  work  the  said  excepted 
mines  and  minerals.  China  clay  was 
apparently  not  known  to  the  parties  at 
that  time.  Afterwards  there  was  a  bed 
of  it  discovered  under  the  land  conveyed, 
but  it  could  not  be  gotten  without 
totally  destroying  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (English)  held  that 
the  weight  of  the  authorities  was  that 
a  reservation  of  minerals  included  every 
substance  which  could  be  got  from  under¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  profit,  unless  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  context  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  to  induce  the  court  to  give 
it  a  more  limited  meaning.  Putting  the 
word  mines  before  minerals  did  not  re¬ 
strict  the  meaning  of  the  word  mineral. 
China  clay  was  therefore  included  in 
the  reservation,  though  unknown  when 
the  deed  was  executed;  but  under  the 


circumstances  the  owners  of  the  clay 
would  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  or 
seriously  injure  the  surface  of  the  earth 
without  making  some  arrangements 
with  the  owners  of  the  surface  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  do  it.  Following  this  de¬ 
cision  is  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
» lord  justices  that  but  for  the  authorities 
he  should  have  thought  that  what  was 
meant  by  mines  and  minerals  in  such  a 
grant  was  a  question  of  fact  what  those 
words  meant  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
mining  world  and  commercial  world 
and  land-owners  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century  (the  case  being  tried  in 
1872),  upon  which  he  was  satisfied  that 
no  one  at  that  time  would  have  thought 
of  classing  clay  of  any  kind  as  a  mineral, 
which  statement  concedes  everything 
for  any  kind  of  clay. 

Bainbridge,  on  the  Law  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  which  has  been  republished 
in  America  with  approval,  says  that  a 
mineral  has  been  defined  to  be  a  fossil, 
or  what  is  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The 
term  may,  however,  in  the  most  enlarged 
sense,  be  described  as  comprising  all  the 
substances  which  now  form,  or  which 
once  formed,  part  of  the  solid  body  of 
the  earth,  both  external  and  internal, 
and  which  are  now  destitute  of,  and 
incapable  of,  supporting  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  life.  In  this  view,  it  will  embrace 
as  well  the  bare  granite  of  the  high 
mountain  as  the  deepest  hidden  dia¬ 
monds  and  metallic  ores.  In  deeds  and 
other  documents  the  term  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  its  larger  or  restricted  sense, 
according  to  the  intention,  expressed  or 
implied. 

The  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  August  31,  1872,  (Sinkels’  Min¬ 
ing  Laws  and  Decisions,  485)  quoted 
with  approval  the  above  definition  and 
applied  it,  in  the  case  before  him,  to  de¬ 
posits  of  diamonds,  they  not  being 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  entering  and 
patenting  of  mining  claims. 

Mr.  Wade,  in  his  Manual  of  American 
Mining  Laws,  goes  farther  and  says  that 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  minerals 
specially  mentioned  in  the  act  of  Com 
gress,  as  giving  a  mineral  character  to 
the  public  lands  thrown  open  to  explor¬ 
ation  and  purchase,  the  following  have 
been  held  to  be  included  in  the  general 
term  of  the  statute,  and  when  found  in 
deposits,  to  render  the  land  on  which 
they  are  discovered  subject  to  occupa¬ 
tion  and  purchase  under  the  mining 
laws;  iron,  whether  found  in  lodes  or 


plancers,  diamonds,  fire  clay,  kaolin, 
marble,  limestone,  mica,  slate,  umber, 
petroleum,  borax  and  salt. 

The  authority  on  which  Mr.  Wade 
classifies  fire  clay  as  a  mineral,  is  a  letter 
written  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  July  10,  1874,  in 
which  the  latter  stated  that  lands  valu¬ 
able  on  account  of  deposits  of  fire  clay 
might  be  patented  by  compliance  with 
the  mining  laws.  (Coop’s  U.  S.  Mining 
Decisions,  209.)  For  the  kaolin  he  de¬ 
pends  on  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner’s, 
dated  June  28,  1875,  in  which  the  latter 
stated  that  lands  containing  valuable 
deposits  of  kaolin  might  be  patented 
under  the  mining  act.  Here  is  also  to 
be  found  his  authority  for  including 
limestone  and  marble.  (2  Coop’s  Land 
Owner,  66). 

The  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  case  of  Hartwell  V.  Camman  (10 
N.  J.  Equity  Reports,  128),  in  1854,  ap¬ 
plied  about  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  have  been  established  in  England 
by  the  development  of  natural  and 
systematic  reasoning.  In  this  case  it 
was  held  that  a  grant  of  mines  and 
minerals  did  not  embrace  everything  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
from  what  belonged  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable;  nor  was  such  a  grant  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  of  the  subordinate 
divisions  into  which  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom  is  subdivided  by  chemists.  Paint 
stone  had  been  found  in  strata  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  earth.  Professor  Doremus, 
the  only  scientific  witness  examined, 
said  that  it  might  be  called  an  argillace¬ 
ous  sandstone,  alumina  and  silica  being 
the  prominent  ingredient,  it  was  not  an 
ore  of  iron.  It  came  under  the  head  of 
argillaceous  rocks,  and  he  wishes  to 
distinguish  these  classes  from  ores  or 
metalliferous  rocks.  The  position  of 
this  paint  material,  as  it  lay  in  the 
mountain,  was  not  in  veins,  but  in 
strata,  and  the  extracting  of  it,  as  he 
saw  it  there,  would  not  be  called  min¬ 
ing.  The  court  said  that  it  did  not 
think  that  the  term  minerals  should  be 
confined  to  the  metals  or  to  metallic 
ores,  and  that  paint  stone  was  a  mineral 
and  passed  by  the  grant  of  minerals. 
To  support  this  conclusion,  it  was 
noted  that  it  was  a  body  destitute  of 
organization,  and  naturally  existed 
within  the  earth.  Two  definitions  were 
also  quoted,  one  from  Bakewell’s  Miner¬ 
alogy,  that  the  term  mineral,  in  common 
life,  is  generally  applied  to  denote  sub¬ 
stances  dug  out  of  the  earth  or  obtained 
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from  mines,  and  the  other  from  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Mineralogy,  that  minerals  are 
those  bodies  which  are  destitute  of 
organization,  and  which  naturally  exist 
within  the  earth,  or  at  its  surface. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
mineral  products  of  the  state  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  petroleum,  coal,  natural  gas, 
building  stone,  flagstone,  building  brick 
clay,  fireclay,  limestone,  iron  ore, mineral 
paint  and  mineral  water.  (Book  It.  page 
79).  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn, 
in  the  case  of  Dunham  and  Shortt  V. 
Kirkpatrick  (101  Penn.  State  Report, 
36),  decided  in  1882,  said,  it  is  true  that 
petroleum  is  a  mineral,  no  discus¬ 
sion  is  necessary  to  prove  this  fact. 

But  salt  and  other  waters,  impreg¬ 
nated  or  combined  with  mineral 
substances,  are  minerals;  so  are 
rocks,  clays  and  sand ;  anything 
dug  from  mines  or  quarries  ;  in 
fine,  all  inorganic  substances  are 
classified  under  the  general  name 
of  minerals.  The  court,  however, 
refused  to  include  petroleum  in  a 
reservation  of  minerals,  because 
to  do  so  they  thought  would 
make  the  reservation  as  extensive 
as  the  grant,  and  therefore  void, 
besides  which,  they  were  sure  the 
parties  did  not  intend  to  re  serve 
mineral  oil,  which  might  after¬ 
wards  be  found  in  the  land,  other¬ 
wise  that  intention  would  have 
been  expressed  in  no  doubtful 
terms. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing, 
that  in  the  English  law,  clay  is  a 
mineral,  and  would  be  so  held  in 
construing  contracts  oi  legislative 
acts,  unless  it  is  very  specifically 
excluded  by  express  statement, 
or  what  would  amount  to  it. 

The  States  of  the  Union  having  acquired 
the  great  body  of  their  common  law 
from  England,  and  respecting  as  they 
do  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts, 
where  express  statutes  or  different  en¬ 
vironments  do  not  make  them  inappli¬ 
cable,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but 
that  the  law  of  England,  as  above  out¬ 
lined,  must  be  adopted  as  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  States,  when  the  question  shall 
arise  in  the  courts  here  as  to  clay  being 
a  mineral.  The  leading  dictionaries  of 
America  law  recognize  this,  as  shown  by 
their  definitions,  as  also  do  the  several 
writers  quoted,  while  there  has  been  no 
decision  to  the  contrary  rendered  in 
this  country. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
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HANDLING  CLAY. 

BEFORE  we  can  decide  the  method 
of  getting  clay  out  of  its  bed, 
and  to  the  machine,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  depths  of  clay  and  distance  to 
move,  as  well  as  quantity  to  be  handled 
per  day.  Where  machines  are  within 
a  few  feet  of  clay,  and  near  the  same 
level,  there  is  no  better  or  more  econ¬ 
omic  method  than  a  good  strong  man 
with  a  pick,  shovel  and  a  tray  barrow. 
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Where  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
twenty-five  to  thirty  yards  he  can  pick, 
shovel  and  roll  into  machine  per  day, 
from  5,000  to  6,000  bricks.  Beyond 
thirty  yards,  a  horse  and  dump  cart  is 
best.  Where  clay  is  twenty  to  forty 
feet  below  level  of  machines,  an  incline 
track  with  dump  cars  and  steam  hoist, 
is  much  better  than  either  of  the  above 
methods.  Power  for  the  hoist  can  come 
from  a  steam  hoisting  engine,  or,  the 
drum  can  be  operated  from  the  line 
shaft,  driven  by  the  same  engine  that 
drives  the  machinery.  Any  machine 
shop-man  can  arrange  this  hoist.  These 
are  the  three  methods  in  general  use  to 
move  clay  from  bank  to  machine.  The 
best  and  cheapest  mode  of  getting  clay 


into  the  car,  or  cart,  where  the  clay  is 
from  five  to  ten  or  'fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
for  wheelbarrows  or  carts,  or  even  cars,  is 
the  usual  way  of  cutting  under  at  bottom 
with  pick,  then  by  driving  a  heavy 
crowbar  down  from  the  top,  forming  a 
line  of  holes  parallel  with  face  of  bank, 
and  back  just  as  far  as  the  trench  has 
been  cut  under  bottom.  The  block  of 
clay  is  thrown  down,  and  is  ready  to 
break  up  and  shovel  into  cart  or  car. 
Where  clay  bank  is  ten  feet  or  more  in 
depth,  the  very  cheapest  method  is  to 
cut  the  face  of  the  bank  sloping  at  an 
angle  that  will  allow  a  team  of  horses 
to  pass  over  it;  then  use  a  plow  cutting 
horizontal  furrows,  plow  the  whole 
face  of  bank  from  top  to  bottom, 
then  with  scraper  take  it  to  the 
machine.  In  this  way  the  clay 
can  be  mixed  from  bottom  to  top, 
same  as  if  thrown  in  “falls.” 
Where  the  distance  to  machine 
is  too  great,  or  if  machine  is  in 
accessible,  and  cars  and  tracks 
are  used,  at  a  convenient  point, 
build  a  platform  over  the  track 
with  a  hopper  in  it,  run  the  car 
underneath,  then  drive  over  the 
platform  and  dump  into  the  car 
direct  from  scraper.  This  puts 
clay  from  bank  to  machine  with¬ 
out  using  either  pick  or  shovel  as 
it  is  entirely  practical  and  breaks 
the  clay  up  and  mixes  the  stratas. 
A  steam  shovel  does  the  same 
thing,  and  is  the  most  economic 
of  all  methods,  where  the  quantity 
to  be  handled  per  day  is  large 
enough.  A  leading  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  who  uses  steam  shovels, 
advised  the  writer,  that  in  his 
opinion,  they  were  not  economical 
where  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  bricks  per  day  were 
handled.  Since  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  improvements 
made,  and  cheaper  steam  shovels  are 
now  manufactured,  so  that  it  might  pay 
where  fifty  thousand  or  even  less  num¬ 
ber  of  bricks  per  day  were  made.  The 
brick  maker  must  consider  his  means, 
depth,  and  nature  of  his  clay,  amount 
to  be  moved,  distance  to  be  moved,  and 
number  of  feet  it  must  be  elevated  to 
reach  the  machine.  If  the  clay  is  to  be 
brought  and  dumped  into  a  soak  pit, 
and  be  wet  and  given  time  to  dissolve  or 
“soak,”  as  it  is  called,  then  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  the  condition  it  is  in 
when  it  leaves  the  bank.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  clay  comes  direct  from 
the  bank  and  is  dumped  into  the 
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machine,  and  goes  to  the  drying  floors 
or  tunnels,  ten  minutes  after  it  is  mined, 
then  it  does  make  a  difference  in  what 
condition  it  leaves  the  bank.  It  must 
either  be  in  proper  condition,  or  it  must 
go  through  crushers  or  disintegrators 
and  pug  mills,  before  it  reaches  the 
machine,  for  it  has  no  time  to  dissolve 
by  contact  with  water,  as  clay  absorbs, 
as  well  as  parts  with  water,  very  slowly. 
In  winter  and  spring,  and  when  there  is 
much  rainfall  in  summer,  clay  may  be 
in  fair  condition  in  the  bank,  but  in 
summer,  when  there  is  little  or  no  rain¬ 
fall,  it  becomes  dry  and  hard  in  its  bed. 
The  best  plan  then,  is  to  water  it  before 
it  is  loaded  on  car  or  cart.  This  can  be 
done  by  running  a  line  of  two  inch  pipe 
to  the  clay  bank.  Then,  by  the  use  of 
blasting  powder,  the  clay  can  be 
loosened  so  that  it  will  receive  water. 
It  should  be  blasted  and  watered  at  least 
two  days  before  it  is  hauled  in.  This 
gives  the  clay  time  to  absorb  the  water 
and  puts  it  in  proper  condition  to  be 
crushed  and  made  ready  for  the 
machine.  The  details  of  the  operation 
of  blasting  clay  has  appeared  in  pre¬ 
vious  articles  in  the  Clay  Worker,  and 
only  the  general  idea  will  be  given  here. 

If  your  bank  is  ten  feet  deep,  bore  a 
line  of  holes  with  a  two  inch  augur, 
parallel  with  face  of  bank  and  ten  feet 
back  from  the  face,  twenty  feet  apart; 
put  into  each  first,  one  half  of  a  dyna¬ 
mite  cartridge,  with  a  short  fuse,  say 
twelve  inches  long,  drop  it  in  then  with 
a  light  rod,  see  that  it  is  in  the  bottom. 
This  “pop  shot”  will  form  a  nest  for  the 
half  keg  of  powder  to  be  used.  Next 
pour  in  the  powder,  then  insert  eleven 
feet  of  fuse,  with  its  lower  end  in  a  per- 
cursion  cap,  and  with  a  rod  put  cap  and 
fuse  into  the  powder,  then  fill  the  hole 
with  dry  dust,  tamping  it  firmly  around 
the  fuse  to  the  top,  light  the  fuse  and 
retire  to  a  safe  distance.  When  the 
powder  explodes,  if  the  work  has  been 
well  done,  the  earth  will  be  lifted  up 
just  a  little  and  show  cracks  on  the  sur¬ 
face  for  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from 
the  bank.  The  face  of  the  bank  should 
not  be  disturbed,  so  that  it  will  liojd  the 
water  that  is  poured  into  the  loose  earth. 

In  this  way  clay  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  more  than  powder 
costs,  in  picking  and  breaking  up  lumps 
of  hard  clay,  and  is  about  the  only  way 
to  get  clay  in  proper  condition  where  it 
goes  direct  from  the  bank  to  machine 
and  into  the  dryer. 

The  Clay- Worker  costs  but  $2.00  a 
year  if  paid  in  advance. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

WHAT  SUGGESTED  DOWN  DRAFT 
KILNS. 

Old  Errors  Undiscovered  Often  Suggest 
New  Ones.  How  Brick  Must  Be 
Set  to  Equalize  Heat 
in  a  Kiln. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY  JR. 


FROM  time  immemorial,  errors  of 
all  kinds  have  been  practiced  ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  line  has  been  more  persistently 
practiced,  than  has  unreasonable,  and 
it  may  be  said,  stupid  “brick-setting.” 
Ever  since  my  recollection  of  “brick 
setting,”  the  “benches”  and  “overhang¬ 
ings”  of  “arches”  in  kilns,  and  the 
“binding  courses,”  were  set  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  fire  to  pass 
freely,  up  through  the  kiln.  The 

spaces  between  the  under  course  of 
brick  was  always  covered,  by  setting  the 
upper  course  so  that  the  “joint,  ”  as  it 
was  called,  would  be  “broken,  ”  leaving 
no  possible  escape  for  heat  or  smoke> 
up  through  the  kiln,  only  by  the  scant 
openings  at  the  ends  of.  the  brick,  or  by 
some  lucky  chance  opening,  not  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  “Setter.  ”  In  fact,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  “break  the  joints,  ” 
by  putting  one  brick  right  on  the  space 
between  the  two ;  so  that  the  biick  would 
“set  steady,  ”  and  setting  look  nice. 
Then  the  whole  body  of  the  kiln,  would 
as  a  rule,  be  set  too  close ;  one  half  inch 
space  between  the  brick,  or  “three  over 
three  ”  being  the  rule. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  DRAFT  AND  HEAT 

was  never  thought  of.  It  was  enough 
to  know  that  it  was  the  “old  way,”  and 
the  old  way  must  be  right,  else  our 
daddies  would  not  have  kept  it  going  on 
perhaps  ever  since  Noah,  had  the  first 
kiln  burned.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose,  that  brick  were  “set,  ” 
about  as  we  moderns  have  set  them, 
before  Noah’s  time,  or  else  by  some  of 
his  early  descendants,  before  they 
settled  on  the  plane  in  the  land  of 
Shinar ;  for  when  they  got  there  they 
wanted  to  make  a  big  show,  they  had 
the  Chicago  idea,  they  wanted  to  build 
a  tower  that  would  reach  to  heaven,  and 
only  differed  with  Chicago  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  feature  of  the  enterprise,  as  Chicago 
is  not  reaching  for  heaven,  but  for  the 
pockets  of  all  the  world.  But  Noah’s 
stock,  knew  a  great  deal  about  brick. 
They  knew  that  “Salmon  ”  brick  would 
not  do  to  build  that  tower;  and  further, 
that  it  would  be  fooling  away  time  and 
money,  to  set  and  burn  brick,  as  their 


fathers  had  done ;  so  they  said,  “Let  us 
make  brick  and  burn  them  thoroughly,” 
and  doubtless  they  did  it  by  setting  their 
brick,  so  that  a  free,  strong  draft,  and 
combustion  of  fuel  was  had  in  their 
kilns,  and  hence,  with  proper  skill  they 
were  burned  “thoroughly.  ”  With  the 
“confusion  of  tongues,”  good  setting 
and  burning  became  a  lost  art,  and  our 
old  daddies  having  npver  found  it,  took 
up  the  most  primitive  idea,  and  handed 
it  down  to  us,  and  now  we  set  brick  as 
though  we  were  afraid  that  the  fire 
would  run  up,  and  spread  all  through 
our  brick  kilns,  and  perhaps  burn  them 
too  hard,  or  burn  them  all  up. 
let’s  SEE  IF  WE  CAN  IMAGINE  HOW  THEY 
“BURNED  BRICK  THOROUGHLY.” 

Many  years  ago  I  began  to  study  how 
it  was,  that  those  Shemites  could  burn 
their  brick  “thoroughly,  ”  and  I  said  to 
myself,  well,  they  must  have  set  the 
bottoms  of  their  kilns  loose,  so  that  a 
free,  strong  draft  would  be  established 
as  soon  as  the  fires  in  the  “arches  ”  was 
fairly  started,  and  after  dreaming  about 
one  of  those  kilns,  that  was  laid  up  in 
that  “Tower  of  Babel,  ”  I  tried  to  imitate 
the  old  “setter,  ”  that  was  a  “Crack 
Boss  ”  in  one  of  the  Shinar  brick  yards, 
his  presence  was  so  vivid  in  my  dream 
that  I  could  see  his  every  moVe,  he  did 
not  look  like  a  Philadelphia  or  Balti¬ 
more  “setter,  ”  or  any  other  setter  I  ever 
saw.  He  had  a  thoughtful,  studious, 
intelligent  look,  and  his  manner  and 
appearance  was  so  attractive  and  agree¬ 
able,  that  I  ventured  to  introduce  my¬ 
self.  I  told  him  that  I  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  look  at  some  of  his  burned 
kilns,  and  that  they  appeared  to  be 
burned  even  and  hard,  throughout,  that 
the  brick  near  the  top  of  the  kilns, 
seemed  to  be  just  as  hard  as  the  brick 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  that  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  was,  that  the  brick  in  the  “ arches ,  ” 
directly  exposed  to  the  fire,  were  glazed 
at  the  ends.  “0  yes,  ”  said  he,  “that’s 
the  way  we  burned  brick  to  build  the 
great  tower,  but  when  our  language  was 
confounded  and  our  people  dispersed, 
the  true  art  of  setting  and  burning 
brick  was  lost,  and  so  you  moderns  have 
followed  the  same  methods  that  grand¬ 
father  Shem,  and  his  boys  had,  for 
setting  and  burning  brick.  I  will  show 
you  with  pleasure  the  true  secret  of 
our  success,  in  setting  and  burning  brick, 
and  it  is  lucky  for  you  that  the  good 
Lord  sent  you  off  here  (in  spirit),  just 
in  time,  to  catch  the  true  idea  of  setting 
and  burning  brick,  before  the  “disper¬ 
sion,”  for  neither  myself  or  others  will 
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be  able  to  teach  the  moderns,  after  the 
stampede  to  which  we  are  doomed. 

THE  GHOST,  SHOWING  AND  EXPLAINING 
ONE  OF  HIS  KILNS. 

He  took  me  to  a  kiln,  out  of  which 
brick  were  being  hauled.  It  was  a 
beauty.  The  brick  were  bard,  and  of 
uniform  color  from  bottom  to  top,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  “arch  brick”  which  were 
glazed  where  they  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  flame  and  gases  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  fuel.  My  ghost  friend  did 
not  give  me  any  scientific  reason  for 
thorough  burning,  (like  brick  burners 
now,  I  do  not  think  he  had  bothered 
his  head  with  science)  but  he  went 
straight  to  the  common  sense  idea 
of  the  thing,  and  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  kiln,  he  said  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  impressive  tone,  “you 
see  that  I  have  the  brick  set  very 
loose  and  open  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln,  and  as  I  get  nearer  to 
the  top  I  set  the  brick  a  little 
closer.  When  I  get  to  the  top  of 
the  kiln  I  put  a  course  of  brick 
flat,  about  one  inch  apart.  You 
will  observe  that  the  brick  are  set 
in  a  zig  zag  position,  (you  mod¬ 
erns  call  it  “skintling,”)  no  two 
courses  on  the  same  horizontal 
line  are  set  end  to  end  together, 
so  you  see  that  the  fire  and  smoke, 
not  only  goes  up  through  the 
openings  at  the  sides  of  the  brick, 
but  also  at  the  ends,  thus  giving  a 
strong  free  draft,  all  round  every 
brick,  clear  up  and  out  of  the  top 
of  kiln. 

NOW  I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  MY  WAY  OF 
BURNING  MY  KILNS. 

I  have,  as  you  see,  a  good  perma¬ 
nently  built  kiln.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  wide — clear,  inside. 

The  furnaces  extend  from  inside, 
out  about  five  feet.  When  I 
start  to  “water-smoke”  a  kiln,  I  get 
green  wood,  so  that  the  fire  will 
burn  slow,  my  kiln  being  set  loose  at  the 
bottom  a  draft  is  soon  started.  I  occa¬ 
sionally  shove  brands  and  coals  of  fire 
back,  but  I  am  very  careful  not  to  raise 
a  greater  heat  than  will  boil  water,  until 
the  water  smoke  flies  off  light  all  over 
top  of  kiln.  When  the  water  smoke 
begins  rapidly  to  disappear,  I  increase 
the  heat  in  furnaces  and  arches  gradu¬ 
ally,  until  the  same  degree  of  heat 
appears  on  top  of  the  kiln  that  is  seen 
in  the  arches.  Now  I  increase  the  heat 
to  all  the  clay  will  stand  without  melt¬ 
ing.  By  this  time,  you  see,  the  kiln 
having  been  set  looser  at  bottom  than 


at  top,  the  draft  is  quick  and  strong,  and 
the  heat  escapes  up  and  throughout  the 
kiln  as  fast  as  it  is  generated ;  so  that  in 
a  short  time  the  heat  at  top  of  kiln  is  as 
great  as  at  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  I  see 
a  place  on  top  of  the  kiln  begin  to  settle, 
I  cover  that  with  fine  damp  clay  or  loam, 
so  that  no  draft  of  heat  can  come  out 
at  that  place,  thus  preventing  that  spot 
from  being  too  much  burned  and  at  the 
same  time  forcing  the  draft  to  other 
parts  of  the  kiln  when  most  needed ; 
and  so  I  proceed  to  fire  and  cover  the 
kilns  until  the  whole  is  covered  over. 
As  the  kiln  is  covered  of  course  the 
draft  is  diminished,  and  the  consump¬ 


tion  of  fuel  is  lessened,  though  the  heat 
in  kiln  is  the  same,  and  is  “thoroughly” 
diffused,  and  all  parts  of  the  kiln 
burned  alike,  except  a  few  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  at  the  very  top.  After  the 
kiln  is  “closed”  I  let  it  cool  very  slowly. 
It  takes  as  long  to  cool  off  as  to  burn, 
and  no  cold  air  should  be  let  in  the  kiln 
until  a  brick  can  be  taken  out  at  top  by 
the  hand.  Now  I  have  told  you  how  we 
burn  brick  “thoroughly.”  The  covering 
of  the  kiln  with  fine  clay,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  our  success.  The  heat  is  kept 
in  the  kiln  by  this  means,  so  that  the 
brick  have  time  to  get  cool  without 
sudden  contraction  of  the  surface; 
thereby  preserving  the  solidity  and 


making  the  brick  tough.  You  moderns 
call  it  “annealing.”  You  will  ask  per¬ 
haps,  have  I  come  to  make  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  setting  and  burning 
brick.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  The  Shemites 
that  come  out  here  were  poor  brick 
makers.  They  set  their  kilns  tight  at 
the  bottom  and  loose  above,  we  saw  that 
was  wrong,  and  we  always  cure  wrongs 
by  turning  them  right  over,  so  they  will 
act  exactly  the  opposite  way.  You  mod¬ 
erns  have  things  you  call  science  and 
philosophy,  we  had  nothing  but  “born  ” 
common  sense.  I  was  about  to  thank 
the  ghost  for  his  valuable  lesson,  but 
he  said :  “No,  all  I  ask  is,  for  you  to 
practice  this  lost  art  of  “burning 
brick  thoroughly.”  You  will  need 
them  in  your  great  and  pro¬ 
gressive  country  to  use  for  better 
purposes  than  we  did  when  we 
built  the  useless  tower  of  Babel,” 
and  the  ghost  vanished  as  I 
awoke,  determined  to  take  his 
advice  and  follow  his  plan  for 
setting  and  burning  brick,  which 
I  have  done  the  last  forty  years, 
and  at  no  time  or  place  have  I 
failed  to  “burn  brick  thoroughly.” 

I  notice  in  Clay  Journals  that 
since  my  sixth  article  on  anneal¬ 
ing  brick,  in  Clay  Worker  pub¬ 
lished  over  two  years  ago,  and 
republished  in  my  book  on  “Brick¬ 
making  and  Burning,”  that  sev¬ 
eral  writers,  speak  glibly  of  anneal¬ 
ing  brick,  and  seem  to  want  it 
understood  that  they  had  just 
made  the  important  discovery  that 

BRICK,  LIKE  IRON,  CAN  BE  AN¬ 
NEALED. 

I  dislike  to  have  to  allude  to 
myself  in  matters  that  are  perso¬ 
nal.  I  would  not  notice  innocent, 
ignorant  plagiarism,  when  it 
may  be  fairly  thought  and 
said,  that  the  writer  was  too  igno¬ 
rant  of  current  literature  to  know  when 
he  did  steal.  I  have  used  the  annealing 
process  in  brick  burning,  now  since 
forty  years  past.  I  am  indebted  to  none 
but  the  ghost  above  introduced,  for  my 
idea  of  annealing,  or  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing  brick.  If  any  one  will  produce  any 
well  and  properly  authenticated,  pub¬ 
lished  evidence  of  priority  in  any  im¬ 
provements  I  claim  to  have  made  in  the 
art  of  brickmaking  and  burning,  I  will 
step  out  and  behind  my  superior  with 
all  the  grace  I  can  command  ;  but  until 
then,  I  must  hold  in  contempt  those 
Mho  seem  to  ignore  the  owner  of  brains 
through  mere  inadvertance. 
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THK  Cla  y- w  orker. 


DOWN  DR  AFT  KILNS. 

I  do  not  desire  to  criticise  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  down  draft  kilns,  but  I  think 
that  the  idea  and  need  for  them  came 
from  the  fact,  that  the  old  universal 
error  of  setting  brick  tight,  in  the 
arches  of  kilns,  or  as  I  have  above  de¬ 
scribed,  was  not  discovered  to  be  the 
cause  of  imperfect  burning  near  the 
top  of  kilns;  and  so  instead  of  reversing 
the  old  mode  of  setting,  it  would  be 
best  to  reverse  the  mode  of  firing.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  how 
down  draft  kilns  are  worked,  but  from 
the  information  T  get  from  the  inven¬ 
tor’s  plans  and  general  descriptions,  I 
cannot  see  where  the  gain  is  had  over  a 
well  built  open  top,  up  draft  kiln. 
After  all,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  com¬ 
bustion  of  fuel,  and  the  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  the  most  economical 
way.  Some  writers  and  patentees 
claim,  that  fifty  and  even  seventy-five 
per  cent,  in  fuel  is  gained,  by  the  use  of 
their  inventions.  This  means,  that  in 
or  by  all  the  old  methods  of  burning 
most  all  the  fuel  is  lost.  A  cord  of 
wood  or  a  ton  of  coal,  with  perfect  com¬ 
bustion,  will  give  a  certain  amount  of 
of  heat,  and  all  conditions  and  relations 
of  the  material  to  be  heated,  being 
equal,  whether  in  an  up  or  down  draft 
kiln,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  If  an 
up  draft  kiln  be  properly  built,  the  walls 
thick  and  hollow,  as  I  have  shown,  and 
then  my  directions  for  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing  be  strictly  followed,  the  result  in 
economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  burning 
cannot  be  excelled.  A  strong  draft 
through  fine,  loose  fuel,  with  the  heat 
confined  and  thoroughly  diffused 
throughout  the  kiln,  is  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  matter  for  the  brick  burner  to  con¬ 
sider.  Whether  up  draft,  down  draft, 
or  horizontal  draft,  these  conditions  in 
brick  burning  are  of  paramount  neces¬ 
sity.  I  would  advise  all  brickmakers  to 
study,  at  least,  chemistry  enough  to 
know  what  Hydrogen,  Carbon  and  Oxy¬ 
gen  means. 

We  talk  about  our  great  and  grand 
discoveries  and  discoverers,  but  in  my 
humble  opinion,  when  Dr.  Priestly  dis¬ 
covered  oxygen,  he  capped  the  climax 
of  discovery,  and  stands  pre-eminent  as 
the  greatest  discoverer  the  world  has 
ever  produced. 

Brother  Brickmakers!  Take  a  few 
doses  of  Bro.  Waplington’s  chemistry; 
medicine  in  Clay  Worker.  You  will 
find  it  “mighty  good,”  for  foggy  brains 
and  empty  pockets,  and  I  trust,  will  not 
cause  the  “Bighead”  in  Bro.  Waplington 


or  make  him  join  the  “Mutual  Admira¬ 
tion  Society.” 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  BRICKMAKER. 
No.  5. 

“THE  LABORER  AND  HIS  HIRE.” 

THE  brickyard  office  clock  shows 
that  in  just  five  minutes  more 
the  engineer  will  first  turn  steam 
into  the  one  o’clock  whistle  and 
then  into  the  engine,  when  once 
more  we  are  supposed  to  rattle  out 
brick  for  the  balance  of  the  day  at  the 
rate  of  ten  thousand  per  hour. 

Everything  has  been  working  like  a 
charm  with  us  for  the  past  two  months, 
and  resting  upon  the  merits  of  a  good 
dinner,  we  are  happy  as  a  clam  in  high 
water. 

If  we  have  any  fuel  bills  that  are  over 
due,  why  let  the  other  fellow  worry  ? 
We  have  had  trouble  enough  to  get  the 
coal  and  it  will  only  even  things  up  a 
little  if  he  has  some  trouble  getting  his 
pay. 

The  shining  of  the  sun  overhead, 
would  indicate  that  we  were  in  favor 
with  God,  and  the  train  of  cars  loaded 
with  brick,  that  is  just  pulling  out, 
shows  that  we  are  in  favor  with  man. 

Ah!  just  here  we  see  a  “Fly  in  our 
ointment,”  and  feel  a  shiver  of  doubt  go 
down  our  back-bone. 

Furtively  we  cast  our  eyes  out  of  the 
office  door,  instinctively  looking  for 
trouble,  and  sure  enough,  there  it 
comes,  in  the  shape  of  human  discontent 
and  plainly  pictured  upon  the  faces 
headed  this  way. 

There  are  only  a  half-dozen  of  them, 
but  what  argues  against  their  visit — 
meaning  anything  agreeable — is  the  fact 
that  jointly  they  keep  the  clay  upon 
the  belt  and  which  elevates  the  same  to 
to  the  machine. 

Nothing,  however,  like  calmly  meeting 
emergencies,  and  right  here  we  wish  to 
make  the  point,  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  emergency  in  the  labor  question 
often  arises  in  the  proper  handling  of 
the  few,  and  at  the  right  time,  because 
only  a  half-dozen  out  of  as  many  hun¬ 
dred  come  to  you  with  “Blood  in  their 
eye.”  As  far  as  brewing  trouble  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  height  of  poor  gen¬ 
eralship  to  treat  that  half-dozen  with 
either  contempt  or  brusqueness. 

Realizing  this  fact,  we  cover  our 
face  with  a  smile,  and  brace  our  back 
against  the  safe  door. 

If  the  “Iron  has  to  enter  the  soul”  in  a 


labor  conflict,  it  is  full  as  well  to  let  it 
get  in  by  the  back  way,  and  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  a  good  natured  face. 

As  they  file  in  the  door,  we  take  note 
that  we  have  been  just  a  little  mistaken 
in  the  nationality  of  our  workmen. 

We  had  come  to  the  conclusion  with¬ 
out  actual  count,  that  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  laborers  came  from  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  different  countries,  and 
that  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  came 
from  No  Man’s  Land,  and  would  go  to 
No  Man’s  hereafter.  We  now  see  that 
we  were  not  exactly  correct,  for  at  least 
four  of  those  that  are  entering  are  Can¬ 
adian  French,  and  that  while  the  most 
of  them  cannot  speak  English,  we  know 
that  some  of  them  can,  and  therefore  we 
send  out  a  feeler  with  the  remark, 
“Well,  boys,  are  you  here  to  find  fault 
because  the  elevator  does  not  keep  you 
busy?” 

A  sickly  smile  goes  round  the  crowd, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  constituted 
leader  steps  forward,  and  “opens  the 
ball”  by  saying,  that  “The  elevator  is  all 
right,  but  that  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  work  is  harder 
than  on  other  parts  of  the  yard,  and 
they  want  more  pay.”  Thinking  we  see 
a  temporary  shift  from  the  difficulty, 
we  say,  “And  if  the  work  was  no  more 
than  the  rest  do  you  would  be  satisfied, 
would  you  ? 

“Why,  yes,”  is  replied  in  a  hesitating 
manner.  “Well,  boys,”  we  say,  “then  we 
will  place  one  more  man  with  you  and 
see  how  that  goes.”  Knowing  what  was 
in  their  minds,  it  was  at  least  comical 
to  note  the  expression  of  doubt  on  their 
faces,  give  place  to  wrath  as  they  started 
for  the  door.. 

Once  outside,  a  minutes  consultation 
was  held,  and  then  the  leader  returned 
with  the  remark  that,  “it  is  ten  cents 

more  per  day,  or  you  can  go  to  h - 1 

with  the  belt.” 

Two  minutes  more  and  the  whistle 
blows,  and  as  we  had  concluded  from 
the  beginning,  from  watching  their 
faces,  what  the  result  would  be.  our 
plans  were  already  laid,  and  we  said 
good  naturedly,  “Well,  boys,  come 
around  Monday  for  your  pay,”  and 
started  briskly  for  the  clay  bank,  where 
we  kept  mostly  Italians.  A  minutes 
walk  to  it,  where  they  had  already  as¬ 
sembled,  and  we  march  six  of  them  to 
the  elevator  and  with  the  blowing  of  the 
whistle,  off  starts  the  belt,  and  up  goes 
the  clay,  as  if  no  strike  had  occurred. 

We  have  reported  this  small  “Tale  of 
Woe”  because  in  it  lies  a  moral,  and 
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which  is  this:  Do  not  employ  all  Cana¬ 
dian  French  on  your  works,  or  any 
one  nationality.  We  have  discovered 
in  the  course  of  a  little  experience  that 
an  Irishman  and  Darky  never  agree, 
and  that  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian 
are  always  spoiling  for  a  fight  with  one 
another. 

This  fact  of  employing  antagonistic 
sets  of  men,  may  not  be  an  all  sufficient 
panacea  for  labor  troubles,  but  if  you  are 
in  a  condition  to  secure  different  classes, 
it  will  certainly  place  you  in  a  condition 
where  you  can  “Hold  the  Fort,”  where 
you  might  otherwise  be  routed,  at  least 
for  a  while. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  speak  well  for 
our  management  of  men,  to  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge  strikes  among  them,  but 
if  you  have  escaped  that  kind  of  a  trial 
it  may  be  because  of  your  better  man¬ 
agement  of  them,  and  then  again  it  may 
be  because  you  have  that  class  of  men 

who  are  not  strikers. 

* 

Human  faces  differ,  and  so  do  human 
minds.  I  boldly  make  Ihe  assertion, 
that  Western  laborers,  as  a  whole,  are 
more  intelligent  on  the  average,  than 
those  in  the  East. 

They  are  more  reasonable  because 
they  are  more  intelligent,  and  they  are 
more  intelligent  because  there  is  a  less 
percentage  of  the  foreign  element  among 
them.  Many  Western  laborers  are  the 
fairly  well  educated  sons  of  Eastern 
farmers,  but  how  is  it  with  the  laborers 
on  our  Eastern  brickyards  ? 

With  an  intelligent  man  one  can 
always  reason,  and  generally  come  to  a 
satisfactory  understanding,  but  how  is  it 
with  an  ignorant  foreigner? 

One  day  last  summer,  we  came  upon 
the  yard  a  little  after  the  one  o’clock 
whistle  had  blown,  and  we  met  the 
foreman  of  the  loading  gang,  who 
pointed  to  his  twenty-five  or  thirty  men 
and  said;  “Well,  they  have  struck  for 
more  pay ;  what  shall  Ido?”  Telling 
him  to  hold  our  horse,  we  went  and  said 
to  them,  “Well,  boys,  we  do  not  see  how 
we  can  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  our 

competitors,  because” - but  there  was 

no  use  to  talk  any  further,  because  we 
had  no  listeners.  They  were  already  on 
the  rail-road  with  their  dinner  pails  in 
their  hands,  and  headed  for  home.  Can 
a  man  reason  with  another  when  that 
other  won’t  listen  to  him  ? 

The  next  morning  when  we  came  on 
the  yard  we  were  told  that  all  the 
Italians  were  out  on  a  strike. 

Nothing,  however,  like  having  a  little 
excitement. 


Brickyard  life  is  none  of  the  liveliest 
anyhow,  and  if  we  cannot  have  a  little 
pleasant  diversion  as  often  as  we  would 
like,  let  us  occasionally  have  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  one. 

On  hunting  for  the  Italian  colony  we 
find  them  “Non  est.”  On  trying  to 
learn  what  caused  them  to  “Vamoose 
the  ranch,”  we  find  that  the  Italian  boss 
had  drawn  his  knife,  and  told  every 
mother’s  son  of  them  to  “Git,”  and  they 
got.  When  we  asked  what  had  “Stirred 
up  his  dander,”  we  learned  it  was  be¬ 
cause  we  had  told  him  the  day  before, 
that  “He  should  no  longer  be  steward,” 
because  he  was  an  unjust  one.  ,We  had 
found  out  that  he  made  his  fellow 
laborers  pay  him  ten  cents  a  day  to  hold 
down  their  job  for  them,  and  then  let 
each  one  sit  on  that  job  about  one-half 
the  time,  and  hold  it  down  at  our  ex¬ 
pense. 

Did  he  or  the  rest  of  them  ever  come 
back?  Oh,  yes.  He  came  back  that 
same  day  (in  our  absence),  to  our  house, 
and  left  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine  as  a 

m 

peace  offering  and  bid  for  the  old  place, 

but  we  do  not  drink  wine - when  it  is 

of  poor  quality,  “and  the  place  that  knew 
him  once  shall  know  him  no  more  for¬ 
ever.”  The  rest  of  Italy’s  fair  band 
made  no  “fly”  bid  for  their  old  places, 
but  the  next  morning  when  we  looked 
into  the  pit,  it  was  a  caution  to  see  how 
they  were  making  the  clay  fly  into  the 
dump  cart. 

Fellow  craftsmen,  have  you  ever  made 
brick  south  of  Mason  and  Dixie’s  line  ? 
That  part  of  our  glorious  country  where 
men  of  color  predominate ;  where  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  where, 
when  you  hire  one  of  them,  you  must 
expect  to  work  a  mighty  sight  harder 
than  he  does  in  trying  to  keep  him  at 
work. 

If  you  have  been  a  brickmaker  in  old 
Missouri,  “I’ll  guarantee  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  my  assertion,  that  the 
Nigger’s”  business  end  is  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  day,  and  that  be  is  always  a 
hustler — when  it  is  time  to  go  home. 

He  is  a  great  success  at  singing  “I 
want  to  be  an  angel,  and  wid  de  angels 
stan,”  but  occasionally  you  would  like 
to  have  him  be  a  brickmaker,  and 
“make  de  bricks  to  stan.” 

Strike!  Oh  no;  he  is  too  lazy  to  strike. 
That  is  your  part  of  the  job,  and  a1- 
though  you  may  not  always  do  it,  I’ll 
warrant  you  have  often  wanted  to  strike 
and  kick  too. 

Don’t  confound  the  Southern  darky 
with  his  Northern  brother.  They  are 


all  ready  to  steal  chickens;  but  while 
the  one  steals  them  for  himself  and 
Pickaninnies  to  eat,  the  other  steals  and 
sells  the  last  mother’s  son  of  them.  Are 
they  all  lazy  ?  Oh  no,  but  ours  are  like 
stars  in  the  sky — plenty  in  sight,  but 
mighty  few  at  hand. 

The  laborer  and  his  hire!  What  a 
trial  to  us  all!  How  difficult  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  first.  How  confoundedly  diffi¬ 
cult  sometimes  to  provide  for  the  latter. 

One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  cry  out 
with  Cowper : 

“Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  contiguity  of  space,  where  rumor  of  oppress¬ 
ion  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  me  more.” 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  Yes 
plenty  of  it.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
Ah,  that’s  the  secret.  Just  now  we  are 
not  going  to  bother  ourselves  about  that 
part,  for  we  are  not,  at  present,  writing 
upon  the  Triumph,  but  rather  The  Trials 
of  a  Brickmaker. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  song,  “Some 
day,  Some  day,  I  know  not  when  or 
where?”  Well,  perhaps  some  day  we 
will  take  up  and  write  upon  the  trium¬ 
phant  part  of  the  brickmaking  business, 
but  just  now  we  have  tired  out  the 
readers  and  ourselves,  and  are  going 
to  quit  and  go  to  bed.  Good  Night. 

J.  A.  S. 

ARTIFICIAL  RAIN. 

Caused  By  Warm  Air  Currents  From 
Brick  Kilns. 

Professor  Chapin,  in  connection  with 
other  savants  of  the  University  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  Ohio,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
vestigation  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  continuous  and  mysterious  rain-fall 
that  has  for-  some  weeks  past  invested 
a  particular  locality,  in  this  place  with 
wide-spread  public  interest,  is  caused  by 
a  heated  current  of  air  from  the  kilns  of 
brick  plants  here,  flowing  through  a 
channel  extending  west  from  the  kilns 
and  becoming  sufficiently  condensed  to 
cause  the  precipitation  at  the  locality 
where  the  phenomenon  is  witnessed.  A 
number  of  scientists  from  elsewhere 
who  came  here  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter  concur  with  this  solution  of  it. 


HURT  HIS  FEELINGS. 

“Well  this  is  tough,”  exclaimed  Jack 
Frost. 

“What  is  ?”  asked  the  man  in  the  moon. 
“Here  is  a  newspaper  alluding  to  me 
as  ‘Jack  the  Nipper.’” 
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GLAZED  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

THE  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.  made  two  very  hand¬ 
some  exhibits  of  ornamental  and 
enameled  brick  at  the  Exposition 
held  in  that  city  during  Sept,  and  Oct., 
as  our  readers  may  see  from  the  ac¬ 
companying  engravings  which  are  made 
from  photographs,  kindly  furnished  by 
the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 

The  exhibit  shown  on  this  page  is 
simple  in  design  but  rich  in  color.  The 


are  constructed  of  white  enameled  brick 
above  the  base  are  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  represents  what  has  been  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  by  the  dry  press 
process,  every  brick  shown  having  been 
made  on  the  Hydraulic  press.  The 
capitals  are  a  Blue  Enamel,  and  made 
from  a  combination  of  three  brick.  The 
shelving  is  supported  by  a  projecting 
brick  in  the  columns,  back  of  which 
is  Buff  Enamel  and  the  whole  would 
make  a  creditable  display  if  the 


The  owners  or  representatives  of  said 
yards  did  not  follow  sudden  impulses 
but  undertook  to  study  the  matter, 
visited  some  kilns  which  were  in  more 
or  less  successful  operation  here  or 
abroad,  and  decided,  finally,  to  build 
and  operate.  And  in  such  cases  the 
kilns  are  working  to  full  satisfaction. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  receive  full  and 
true  information.  Very  many  of  the 
parties,  having  met  with  success  in  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  don’t  allow  any  stranger 
to  look  into  the  business,  fearing,  if 
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base  is  built  of  Brown  and  Buff  Enamel 
brick.  The  pilasters  are  a  very  dark 
grey.  The  panels  are  various  colored 
Buff  Roman,  the  center  of  each  being 
three  “10  x  10,”  made  of  the  regular  red 
St.  Louis  clay. 

The  cornice  needs  some  study  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  being  formed  of  various  kinds 
of  molded  brick,  and  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  this  line,  in  lieu  of  the  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  so  frequently  used  on  brick 
buildings  because  it  is  cheaper. 

The  other  display  which  is  shown  on 
the  opposite  page,  is  more  pretentious 
and  shows  a  more  varied  assortment  of 
ornamental  brick.  The  columns  which 


shelving  and  brick  on  it  were  taken 
away. 

The  whole  was  designed  by  talent  in 
the  employ  of  the  company. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 

Fourth  Paper. 

BUT  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
the  United  States  several  brick- 
makers,  who  found  it  advisable 
to  buildjcontinuous  kilns,  made 
it  a  thorough  success  from  the  very  start, 
and  would,  under  no  circumstances,  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  burning. 


giving  full  particulars  and  facts,  to  meet 
with  new  competitors.  But  the  truth 
cannot  be  hidden  very  long,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  only  a  question  of  a  very  short 
time,  that  continuous  kilns,  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  original  Hoffman,  will  be 
met  with  as  frequently  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe  and .  Australia,  as  soon  as 
the  brickmakers  take  hold  of 
them,  and  investigate  the  kiln  at  the 
proper  place  personally. 

In  Germany  exists  a  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  to  our  “National  Brick  Manufact¬ 
urers  Association.”  It  is  the  “German 
Association  for  the  Manufacture  of  Brick, 
Clay  ware,  Lime  and  Cement.”  The  same 
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started  several  years  ago  with  a  “Fire¬ 
man’s  school  for  ‘Ringovens.’  ”  in  which 
school  every  brickmaker  can  take 
lessons,  learning  the  advantages  of  the 
different  systems  of  continuous  kilns, 
the  way  to  handle  the  same,  and  the 
best  brickyards  in  that  country  open 
their  doors  to  every  well  recommended 
man  of  the  craft  to  study  the  art  of 
handling  those  kilns. 

It  only  remains  now  to  mention  an¬ 
other  kind  of  continuous  kilns,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  new  invention  in  1872 


which  to  run  its  cars,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  fired  from  top,  like  the  “Hofiman 
kiln.”  Very  soon  two  kilns  of  that  kind 
were  erected  in  the  neighborhood,  some 
others  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
to  describe  the  same  here  again.  One 
of  these  kilns,  which  I  have  seen,  was  in 
operation  for  several  years,  the  other 
torn  down  after  one  season  and  a 
Hoffman  kiln  built  from  the  remnants, 
using  only  the  stack.  As  there  was  a 
certain  limit  for  the  size  of  cars,  I  be- 


in  most  cases  could  only  be  removed 
after  the  fires  were  extinguished  and 
the  kiln  cooled  off.  But  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  genius  of  those  days 
would  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
Tunnel  kilns,  which  kilns  would  do 
away  with  all  work  and  labor  inside 
the  kiln,  hauling  the  brick  directly  from 
the  yard  through  the  kiln  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  place  without  unloading,  setting 
and  reloading,  and  which  would  be  the 
ideal  kiln  of  the  brickmakers.  But  as 
long  as  this  ideal  kiln  has  not  been  in- 
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or  ’73,  and  which  everyone  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  art  thought  it  would 
do  away  with  the  Hoffman  principle 
entirely. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  who  in  1873 
wanted  to  build  a  third  continuous  kiln 
in  addition  to  those  already  built, 
brought,  before  commencing,  a  sketch  of 
a  new  “Tunnel  kiln”  to  my  office.  It 
was  claimed  as  an  invention  of  a  young 
Sweedisli  engineer  I  believe,  by  the 
name  of  Bock.  It  reminded  me  right 
away  of  the  old  French  kiln,  which  I 
described  on  the  first  page  of  this  series 
of  articles.  The  only  difference  was, 
that  this  kiln  had  regular  tracks  on 


lieve  not  more  than  500  to  800  brick 
could  be  loaded  on  one,  the  tunnel 
could  not  be  built  long  enough  to  bold 
sufficient  cars  to  allow  the  brick  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  water-smoking,  burning 
and  cooling.  Therefore,  no'  capacity 
worth  mentioning  could  be  reached. 
Water-smoking  and  cooling  had  to  be 
limited  to  such  a  short  time  that  nearly 
all  brick  came  out  shaky  and  crumbling, 
and  a  very  inferior  class  of  brick  was 
produced.  Besides  that,  sometimes  the 
whole  train  in  the  tunnel  could  not  be 
moved  on  account  of  broken  brick 
falling  between  the  platforms  of  the 
cars  and  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  which 


vented,  we  are  to  see  what  improve¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  original  Hoff¬ 
man  kiln,  and  judge  for  ourself  first, 
which  is  the  best  one  for  our  purpose, 
and  second,  does  it  pay,  and  is  it  wise  to 
invest  in  such  a  kiln  ? 

Answering  the  first  question,  we  find 
the  original  Hofiman  kiln  as  described 
above.  Then  we  find  the  same  kiln, 
with  the  same  smoke-chamber,  the  same 
flues,  but  oblong,  not  round. 

Further,  there  are  kilns  constructed 
the  same  way,  having  the*  smoke-stack 
outside.  Other  kilns  are  constructed 
having  flues  located  under  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  leading  the  results  of  com- 
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bustion  from  under  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln  to  the  smoke-chambers.  Others 
have  two  flues  in  each  compartment, 
leading  the  heat  to  both  sides  of  the 
interior  of  the  kiln,  and  from  those  to 
the  centrally  located  smoke-chambers. 
Another  variety  has  no  flues  in  the 
bottom,  but  extracts  all  gases  through 
the  top  of  the  kiln  to  the  smoke-cham¬ 
ber.  Other  kilns  do  away  entirely  with 
the  smoke-chamber,  and  lead  the 
products  of  combustion  partly  through 
the  top  and  partly  through  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  by  means  of  main  flues, 
directly  to  the  stack. 

We  can  register  all  those  kilns  under, 
first,  down  draft  kilns,  second,  up  draft 
kilns,  and  third,  up  and  down  draft 
kilns.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  compare 
the  value  of  the  different  kilns.  I  can 
only  say  that  all  of  them  in  proper 
places,  and  handled  well,  give  satisfact¬ 
ion.  All  other  varieties  in  regard  to 
construction  seem  to  be  less  impor¬ 
tant. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  it  is 
a  matter  of  figures.  A  good  continuous 
kiln  saves,  no  doubt,  80  per  cent,  of 
fuel,  which  means  80  per  cent,  of  pur¬ 
chasing  price,  hauling,  handling  and 
firing.  If  well  built  and  ]*roperly 
handled,  no  salmon  brick,  no  arch 
brick,  no  bats  turned  out,  provided  good 
green  brick  are  set.  That  is  another 
big  saving.  The  continuous  kiln  is  not 
dependent  upon  wind  and  weather. 
Green  hands  are  easy  broken  in  to  fire 
the  same  with  success  under  the  super¬ 
vision  necessary  in  every  well  arranged 
yard. 

I  believe  in  putting  correct  figures  for 
all  those  savings,  and  comparing  the 
same  with  the  capital  to  be  invested, 
the  continuous  kiln  should  be  used  in 
all  localities  where  a  regular  established 
market  exists  for  good  hard  brick,  where 
builders  are  compelled  to  use  only  good 
brick,  where  low  prices  are  to  be  faced, 
and  where  clay-banks  can  be  found  to 
justify  the  erection  of  brick  works, 
which  will  be  in  operation  for  genera¬ 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  to  the  fact,  that  in 
Europe  on  places  where  four  or  more 
smaller  yards  with  old  kilns  were  opera¬ 
ting,  managed  by  parties  of  limited 
means,  the  same  joined  in  coporation 
and  built  one  continuous  kiln  in  com¬ 
mon,  burning  the  outputs  of  their  re¬ 
spective  works  in  the  same  kiln. 

An  Old  Brickmaker. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BRICK  MACHIN¬ 
ERY. 

THE  success  of  Penfield  Modern 
Auger  Brick  Machinery  has  been 
so  marked,  even  from  its  first 
introduction  upon  the  market, 
and  its  use  has  become  so  general,  that 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  in  the 
columns  of  the  Clay-Worker  some  of 
the  distinguishing  and  advantageous 
features  of  this  line  of  machinery,  ren¬ 
dering  it  highly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  experienced  and 
progressive  brick  makers. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  this 
class  of  machinery  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  state  that  the  main 
shaft  of  the  machine,  provided  with 
suitable  tempering  knives  and  ex¬ 
pressing  auger,  revolves  in  a 
cylindrical,  tapering  tub  arranged 
with  a  die  at  the  front  end.  The 
tapering  shape  of  the  tub  tends  to 
compress  the  clay  as  it  is  forced  for¬ 
ward,  making  brick  of  the  utmost  den¬ 
sity,  which  is  especially  desirable  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick.  If  end 
cut  brick  are  to  be  produced,  the  outfit 
is  equipped  with  an  automatic  sanding 
device,  also  automatic  cutter  and  sepa¬ 
rator,  so  that  after  the  clay  is  fed  into 
the  machine  no  further  manual  labor 
is  required  until  the  brick,  automati¬ 
cally  sanded,  cut  and  separated,  reach 
the  end  of  the  off-bearing  belt,  ready  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  drying  department. 
In  many  works  the  off-bearing  belt  is  so 


lengthened  that  the  brick  are  delivered 
at  a  distant  portion  of  the  yard  and  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  dryer,  ensuring  added  con¬ 
venience  and  saving  of  labor. 

Where  the  machines  are  arranged 
for  side  cut  brick,  a  pallet-delivery  cut 
off  table  is  provided,  which  cuts  a 
number  of  brick  at  each  stroke  of  the 
lever  and  deposits  them  on  boards. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  machines, 
they  are  built  of  the  best  of  materials 
throughout,  and  in  such  generous  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  secure  a  surplus  of 
strength.  They  are  provided  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  taking  up 
the  wear,  which  is  never  excessive, 


owing  to  the  improved  manner  of  con¬ 
struction.  Each  machine  is  self  con¬ 
tained,  and  the  back  frame  holding  the 
bearings  is  a  large,  heavy  casting,  en¬ 
suring  rigidity  and  rendering  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  bearings  to  get  out  of 
line.  The  journals  are  all  long  and 
conveniently  arranged  for  oiling.  The 
gearing,  of  most  approved  pattern,  is 
extra  heavy  and  strong. 

Sustaining  the  End  Thrust.  —  At 


No.  10  Penfield  Auger  Machine,  Spur  Geared. 

the  back  of  the  main  shaft  are  hard 
metal  end  thrust  pieces,  one  interlock¬ 
ing  and  revolving  with  the  shaft.  These 
small  parts  receive  all  the  wear  from 
the  end  thrust,  and  can  be  replaced  at 
slight  expense. 

The  main  shaft  can  be  adjusted 
lengthwise,  keeping  the  auger  close  to 
the  surrounding  case,  and  the  machine 
up  to  its  full  capacity  at  all  times. 

The  under  half  of  the  end  thrust 
plate  chamber  forms  an  oil  reservoir, 
providing  means  of  lubricating  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  thrust  plates  continu¬ 
ously  and  thoroughly  and  reducing  the 
wear  and  friction. 

Special  Knives  and  Au¬ 
ger. —  The  knives  are 
wrought  iron  with  steel 
edges.  They  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  taking  out 
the  shaft,  and  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  required  angle 
in  order  to  secure  the  best 
possible  results  as  to  capaci¬ 
ty;  pugging,  etc.,  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  grade  of  clay  worked  in  it,  or  to 
compensate  for  wear  of  the  knives.  Thus, 
if  considerable  pugging  is  required,  the 
knives  can  be  arranged  with  a  small 
amount  of  angle ;  if  less  pugging  is 
needed,  and  the  largest  possible  capacity 
desired,  the  problem  is  as  readily  solved 
by  increasing  the  angle  of  the  knives. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  some  clays 
will  feed  forward  much  more  rapidly 
than  others ;  consequently  this  feature 
of  Penfield  Auger  machines,  permitting 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  knives  to 
secure  the  best  possible  results  in  any 
clay,  is  a  decided  advantage  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  prospective 
purchasers  of  machinery. 


Penfield  No.  15  Auger  Brick  Machine. 
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The  auger  is  made  of  extra  hard, 
white  metal,  nicely  ground  and  polished. 

Feed  Roller. — The  Nos.  8,  10  and  15 
machines  are  provided  with  feed  rollers 
in  the  hopper,  so  arranged  that  this  roller 
and  the  knives  on  the  main  shaft  ievolve 
toward  each  other,  catching  the  clay 
between  them  and  assisting  in  feeding 
it  through  the  machine.  This  device 
prevents  accumulation  or  loading  up  of 
the  clay  in  the  hopper  and  increases 
the  capacity  of  the  machine,  especially 
in  tough,  lumpy  or  sticky  clays,  or 


capacity  from  15,000  to  70,000  brick 
daily.  The  carefulness  with  which 
every  detail  has  been  worked  out  is 
certainly  very  creditable  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  remarkable  degree  of 
success  with  which  these  machines 
have  already  met  is  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  of  their  still  more  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  in  the  near  future. 
A  significant  fact  is  that  the  first  users  of 
this  line  of  machinery  are  still  among 
its  firmest  friends  and  staunchest  sup¬ 
porters,  while  the  later  purchasers  like¬ 
wise  rejoice  in  the  selection  they 
have  made. 

Any  of  our  readers  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  brick  machin¬ 
ery  will  do  well  to  communicate 
with  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son.,  Will¬ 
oughby,  Ohio,  who  will  furnish 
them  full  particulars  and  reading 
matter. 


No.  10  Penfield  Auger  Machine,  Bevel  Geared. 


those  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
work  back. 

Hinged. — The  front  of  the  machine, 
containing  the  die  is  front  hinged  for 
convenience  in  cleaning  or  removing 
the  die. 

As  this  hinged  die  front  sustains  the 


Penfield  No.  8  Auger  Brick  Machine. 
Arranged  for  Side-Cut  Brick. 


direct  end  pressure  of  the  clay,  it  is 
secured  by  a  safety  device,  consisting  of 
a  link  and  pin.  The  pin,  of  common 
iron,  is  so  cut  away  where  the  link  en¬ 
gages  it  that  in  case  the  clay  gets  too 
dry,  the  pin  will  break,  allowing  the 
hinged  front  to  swing  open,  obviating 
danger  of  breakage  of  the  machine. 


Penfield  No.  8  Auger  Brick  Machine. 
Arranged  for  End-Cut  Brick. 

The  Penfield  Auger  Machines  are 
made  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  ranging  in 


WORLD’S  FAIR  SOUVENIRS. 

How  You  can  Oet  One  ot  the  Columbian 
Hall  Dollars. 


THE  World’s  Fair  souvenir  coins  are 
“going  like  hot  cakes,”  and  those 
who  want  to  get  one  or  more  of 
them  will  have  to  bestir  themselves  or 
they  will  be  too  late.  The  desire  for  one 
of  these  mementos  of  the  Exposition 
seems  to  be  almost  as  universal  as  is  the 
interest  in  the  Exposition  itself,  and 
orders  for  them  have  been  sent  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  also 
from  foreign  countries. 

Thissouvenir  half  dollar,  it  is  reported 
from  Washington,  will  be  the  most 
artistic  coin  ever  issued  from  the  mint. 
On  the  obverse  side  will  appear  the 
head  of  Columbus,  designed  from  the 
Lotto  portrait,  and  surrounding  it  the 
words,  “World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1892.”  On  the  reverse  side 
will  appear  a  caravel,  representing 
Columbus’  flag-ship,  and  beneath  is  two 
hemispheres.  Above  the  caravel  will  be 
“United  States  of  America,”  and  beneath 
the  hemispheres,  “Columbian  Half 
Dollar.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
coin  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  highest  prized  cheap  sou¬ 
venir  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

All  of  these  souvenir  coins,  except 
five,  are  being  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of 
one  dollar  each.  For  the  first  coin 
struck  off  $10,000  has  already  been 
offered,  and  various  prices  have  been 
bid  for  the  400th,  1492d,  1892d  and  the 
last  coin.  Desiring  that  these  souvenirs 


be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  people,  and  that  all,  irres¬ 
pective  of  locality,  have  an  equal  chance 
to  obtain  them,  the  Exposition  authori¬ 
ties  have  sought  to  prevent  syndicates 
and  others  from  purchasing  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  thus  “cornering”  the  sale. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  arranged  to 
supply  banks,  business  houses  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  as  many  as  they  may  desire  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  their  patrons,  customers 
or  friends.  They  require  only  that  the 
orders  must  be  for  fifty  coins,  or  some 
multiple  of  fifty,  and  that  the  order  be 
accompanied  by  the  cash,  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  for  each  coin.  A  great  many 
banks  and  business  firms  have  gladly 
complied  with  these  conditions  and 
ordered  each  from  50  to  20,000  of  the 
coins. 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions  have 
been  widely  published,  still  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  by  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  Exposition  headquarters  ask¬ 
ing  how  the  coins  may  be  obtained. 
The  best  way  is  to  get  them  through 
local  banks,  all  of  which  are  no  doubt 
willing  to  accomodate  in  this  way  their 
patrons  and  the  residents  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  they  are  doing  business. 
If,  however,  for'  any  reason  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  them  otherwise,  the  proper 
method  is  to  form  a  club  of  subscribers 
for  fifty  coins,  or  some  multiple  of  fifty,, 
and  select  some  one  member  of  the  club 
to  send  on  the  order  and  money  and  to 
distribute  the  '  coins  when  received. 
Orders  should  be  addressed  to  A.  F. 
Seeberger,  Treasurer  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago. 

It  is  probable  that  the  coins  will  not 
be  ready  for  distribution  until  some 
time  in  December.  But  the  orders  are 
being  sect  in  rapidly,  and  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  of  being  received.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  important  that  all.  who  desire 
coins  should  put  in  their  orders  as  soon 
as  possible. 


BRICK  BURNERS. 

ORICKS  in  the  kiln  should  not  be 
allowed  to  chill  through  lack  of 
attention  during  the  night.  When  a 
kiln  of  bricks  is  allowed  to  chill  they 
are  more  or  less  damaged,  and,  in  large 
kilns,  require  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours’  hard  firing  to  restore  the  heat 
that  was  lost;  and  every  pound  of  fuel 
used  during  those  hours  of  firing  is  fuel 
that  could  have  been  saved  to  burn  an¬ 
other  kiln.  The  importance  of  a  night 
superintendent,  or  watchman,  who  will 
sleep  in  the  day-time  and  keep  wide 
awake  every  minute  of  the  night-time, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. — The  British 
Clay-Worker. 
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Into  its  construction  enters  only  the 
very  best  quality  of  material  and  high¬ 
est  class  of  workmanship. 

Its  feeding  movement,  placing  the 
brick  smoothly  and  gently  on  and  into 
the  compress  box  without  jar  or  friction, 
is  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  It 
protects  all  edges  and  handles  its  pro¬ 
duct  so  gently  that  brick  98.56  per 
cent,  silica  are  re-pressed  as  easily  and 
well  as  those  of  the  most  tenacious 
clays. 

The  pressure  is  derived  from  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  most  powerful  mechanical 
movements — the  cam  and  gears  working 
in  connection  with  the  toggle  joint. 
The  motive  power  passes  from  the  fric¬ 
tion  pulley  through  a  set  of  pinions 
geared  seven  to  one,  developing  about 
35  horse-power.  This,  which  is  further 
compounded  by  a  cam  movement,  oper¬ 
ating  the  toggle  joints,  when  at  their 
culminative  point,  i.  e.,  when  pressing 
the  brick  an  almost  irresistible  power 
is  developed.  It  is  figured  at  90,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  using  a  single 


THE  COLUMBIAN  SPECIAL  RE-PRESS 


PROBABLY  no  branch  of  machinery 
for  clay  manipulation  has  received 
more  attention  during  the  last  ten  years 
than  that  devoted  to  the  re-pressing  the 
various  forms  and  shapes  of  clay,  and 
none,  we  believe,  has  shown  a  greater 
per  cent,  of  improvement.  From  the 
very  crudest  method  in  vogue  but  a  few 
years  since,  have  been  evolved  the  most 
scientific  machinery,  by  which  not  only 
the  quality  of  the  brick  is  improved  by 
fine  finish  and  greater  density,  but  large 
numbers  are  produced  in  a  given  time. 

The  invention  and  operation  of  a  new 
machine  for  this  purpose,  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Special  Automatic  Power  Re-press, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cutand  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Raymond  & 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  of  especial  interest. 
It  is  of  the  same  general  appearance  as 
their  Columbian,  well  known  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  readers,  but  much  larger 
and  heavier,  containing  many  new' 
points  of  inestimablevalue  for  its  special 
use.  To  brick  manufacturers  in  need 
of  a  high  grade,  high  speed  re-press  of 
modern  design,  large  capacity  and  great 


power,  the  Special  cannot  but  command 
consideration. 

The  Columbian  Special  weighs  nearly 
8,000  pounds,  all  iron  and  steel.  Its 
feed  and  delivery,  both  automatic,  are 
positive.  It  has  a  24x6  inch  friction 
clutch  driving  pulley  of  improved  pat¬ 
tern.  Provision  is  made  for  taking  up 
the  wear  at  every  vulnerable  point. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  SPECIAL  AUTOMATIC  POW'ER  RE-PRESS. 
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nine-inch  die,  or  45,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  using  a  double  one. 

Its  capacity  is  alone  limited  by  the 
ability  of  the  operators  to  handle  the 
material  and  product.  Experience  has 
shown  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  large 
blocks,  or  from  20,000  to  25,000  bricks 
were  about  all  the  general  run  of  press¬ 
men  could  handle  in  one  day.  These 
figures,  however,  are  sometimes  greatly 
exceeded  by  experts,  and  are  easily 
made  on  the  press. 

The  toggle  joint  always  rising  to  a 
fixed  point,  insure  the  bricks  to  be  of 
uniform  thickness.  This  thickness  is 
instantly  adjustable  by  turning  the 
hand  wheel  at  the  top.  The  press  will 
do  equally  as  good  work  fast  or  slow,  as 
it  is  built  especially  for  high  speed.  The 
pressure  remaining  on  the  brick  during 
nearly  half  a  revolution  of  the  pinion 
gears,  gives  ample  time  for  the  most  in¬ 
tricate  design  to  fill  out. 

The  Columbian  is  usually  placed  near 
the  brick  machine  belt,  the  clay  worked 
as  stiff  as  possible,  and  the  brick  re¬ 
pressed  directly  therefrom.  In  this  way 
the  press  feeder  is  the  only  extra  labor 
required  and  the  only  extra  expense  in 
making  over  common  ones,  the  power 
required  being  nominal,  about  3  horse¬ 
power.  Some  firms  we  know  of  estimate 
the  cost  of  re-pressing  their  brick  by 
this  process  as  low  as  12J  cents  per 
thousand.  The  dies  are  all  made  self- 
lubricating,  by  either  or  both  steam  and 
oil. 

The  die,  not  forming  the  integral  part 
of  the  press,  can  be  removed  and  an¬ 
other  substituted.  They  also  being  in¬ 
terchangeable,  make  it  a  universal  press 
and  adapted  equally  as  well  to  red 
brick,  fire  brick,  paving  blocks,  orna- 
montals,  cupola  blocks,  or  any  other 
size  or  kind  of  plastic  material  in  form 
as  large  as  13x16  inches. 

Notwithstanding  the  capacity  of  the 
Special  press,  it  is  guaranteed  at  the 
conservative  figure  of  20,000  bricks  per 
day.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
statements  from  firms  of  recognized 
prominence  that  in  most  cases  this 
number  is  largely  exceeded. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  October  31, 1892. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  your  letter  of  the  28th 
inst,  asking  our  opinion  of  the  new  double  die 
Columbian  Special  Re-press.  In  reply  we  beg  to 
say  that  the  work  of  this  machine  is  perfection 
itself.  We  are  re-pressing  without  difficulty 
26,000  paving  blocks  per  day,  employing  for  this 
purpose  two  men  and  three  boys.  AVe  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  success  in  producing  such  a  per¬ 
fect  machine.  Yours  Very  Truly, 

VIRGINIA  VIT.  BRICK  &  SEWER  PIPE  CO., 

By  J.  G.  Payne,  Secretary. 

Canton,  Ohio,  November  5, 1892. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

Gentlemen:— We  are  making  our  Imperial  Block 
on  the  double  die  Columbian  Re  press,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  it  is  doing  its  work  even  be¬ 
yond  our  expectations,  We  are  pressing  brick  at 


the  rate  of  26,400  (10  hours  run).  The  brick  are 
pressed  thoroughly  and  we  cannot  see  wherein  the 
machine  could  be  improved.  Certainly  it  does  its 
work  perfectly  and  is  all  that  the  Raymond  Com¬ 
pany  claim.  We  are  well  pleased  and  commend  it 
to  any  one  requiring  a  re-press  machine. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THE  IMPERIAL  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

By  E.  D.  Keplinger,  Sec’y&  Treas. 


Written  foi  the  Clay -Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAYING 
BRICK. 

Seventh  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

BRICK  VS.  WOODEN  PAVEMENTS. 

T  may  not  be  the  manly  thing  to  do 
to  kick  one  who  is  down,  but  some 
who  are  down  should  never  be 
allowed  to  rise  again.  This  is  not 
true  of  wooden  pavements.  They 
are  sure  to  rise.  Those  who  have  laid 
them  want  them  to  rise  after  a  few  years 
to  give  place  to  something  that  will  give 
better  satisfaction. 

Sometimes  the  generally  conservative 
tendency  of  the  people  gives  way,  and 
they  run  after  some  new  thing  before 
they  know  as  much  about  it  as  is  to 
their  advantage  to  know.  This  has 
been  true  of  cedar  block  pavements. 
But  “time  will  tell”  and  it  is  telling  very 
much  just  now  against  them.  One  in¬ 
stance  will  be  enough  to  show  what  they 
prove  to  be.  Between  the  years  1882 
and  1890  about  thirty  miles  of  cedar 
block  pavements  were  laid  in  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  Springfield,  Ills.  S.  A. 
Bullard,  for  several  years  city  engineer, 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer  said:  “We  have 
a  great  deal  of  cedar -blocks,  laid  in  ’83, 
’84,  ’85,  ’86  and  87.  Much  of  the  earliest 
laid  is  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  being 
full  of  holes  and  rotten  places,  so  that 
one  has  to  pick  his  way  in  driving  over 
it.  The  worst  is  not  fit  to  repair  and 
will  have  to  be  renewed  at  a  very  early 
date.  Much  of  it  is  in  the  residence 
portion  of  the  city,  and  it  comes  pretty 
hard  on  property  owners  to  have  to 
pave  every  six  or  eight  years.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  experience,  our  citizens  are 
all  against  cedar  block  pavements,  and 
the  authorities  are  ordering  brick  pave¬ 
ment  laid  in  all  cases.  *  *  *  *  It 

will  not  last  more  than  six  to  ten  years 
in  our  climate.  It  decays  so  that  vehi¬ 
cles  wear  great  holes  in  the  pavement, 
whole  blocks  actually  crumbling  away 
under  the  wheels.” 

The  material  of  which  wooden  block 
pavements  are  made  is  of  itself  sufficient 
guarantee  that  they  will  rot  within  a  few 
years.  The  custom  is  to  cut  short 


blocks  from  poles.  A  glance  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  blocks  will  show  that 
nearly  one-third  of  their  sectional  area 
is  composed  of  sap  wood.  Many  are  cut 
from  poor  timber,  dead  trees,  and  timber 
that  is  unfit  for  anything  else.  These 
blocks  necessarily  vary  greatly  in  dura¬ 
bility,  as  some  are  green,  some  dead, 
some  have  knots,  some  are  large  and 
some  small.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
some  blocks  rot  within  a  very  few  years, 
thus  making  the  pavement  very  uneven 
and  full  of  holes. 

The  testimony  given  as  to  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  wooden  pavements  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  is  only  an  expression 
of  the  minds  of  all  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  material  for  street 
improvement. 

THEIR  RELATIVE  DURABILITY. 

When  comparison  is  made  between 
wooden  and  brick  pavements,  with 
reference  to  their  relative  durability,  the 
disparity  is  so  greatly  in  favor  of  brick 
that  there  may  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
comparison  between  them. 

Testimony  in  abundance,  based  upon 
actual  experience  and  observation,  places 
the  limit  of  usefulness  of  wooden  pave¬ 
ments  at  not  over  ten  to  twelve  years, 
and  to  even  reach  this  length,  they 
must  be  assisted  by  more  or  less  of  re¬ 
pairs.  Opinions  as  to  the  length  of 
time  that  brick  pavements  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  give  satisfaction  have  re¬ 
peatedly  placed  the  limit  at  twenty-five 
years.  This,  however,  is  only  an  opinion 
and  information  as  to  its  durability, 
where  the  limit  has  been  reached,  has 
not  fallen  under  our  notice. 

Instances  have  been  cited  where  the 
brick  have  served  faithfully  and  well  in 
America  for  sixteen  years  without  any 
expense  for  repairs,  and  with  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  giving  away.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  said  to  be  apparently  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  laid.  The 
authentic  testimony  of  the  use  of  brick 
pavements  in  the  cities  of  Holland  for  a 
century  are  only  in  keeping  with  the 
natural  inferences  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  durability  of 
burned  clay  which  is  practically  without 
limit. 

As  a  hard  burned  brick  is  not  acted 
upon  by  moisture,  frost,  nor  the  acids 
met  with  in  the  street,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  durability  will  be  very 
great,  especially  in  streets  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  portions  of  our  cities. 

When  this  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  experience  related  above  with 
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cedar  block  pavements  in  the  streets 
of  Springfield,  Ills.,  the  superiority  of 
brick  is  very  evident,  and  even  the  most 
prejudiced  minds  could  not  fairly  or 
reasonably  contend  longer  for  block 
pavements. 

A  VIRTUAL  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

• 

Various  schemes  have  been  offered  to 
preserve  the  wood,  such  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  creosote,  coal  tar,  pitch  and  other 
preparations,  but  of  these  Mr.  J.  H. 
Sargent,  an  eminent  engineer  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  said  :  “All  the  complicated 
patent  arrangements  and  preservatives 
applied  to  the  wood  in  pavements  are 
worthless,  and  serve  only  to  swell  the 
cost.” 

The  use  of  tar  or  any  kind  of  preserva¬ 
tive  for  wood  is  a  virtual  acknowledge¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  its  friends  that  it  is 
deficient  in  durability,  and  needs  assis¬ 
tance  from  outside  means.  Tar  is 
objectionable,  because  it  becomes  soft  in 
summer,  and  cracks  in  winter. 

The  usual  form  of  wooden  pavements 
is  made  of  short  blocks,  set  on  end. 
After  these  have  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  the  sap  wood,  being  softer  and 
decaying  more  readily  than  the  heart 
gives  away.  Being  on  the  outside  of  the 
block  it  is  still  farther  removed  by  chip¬ 
ping  of  the  horse’s  shoes.  After  this 
wasting  away  of  the  outside  of  the  block 
has  continued  for  a  time,  the  top  of 
the  block  presents  a  rounded  figure, 
highest  in  the  middle.  As  the  blocks 
are  of  all  sizes,  up  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  the  worn  surface  presents 
an  irregular  and  very  unsatisfactory  and 
wearying  footing  for  horses. 

(to  be  continued) 


A  CLAY-WORKER  SCRIBE  ABROAD. 

FIRE  PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

HERE  is  a  law  in  Paris  against  fires; 
rather  there  is  a  law  which  ren¬ 
ders  destructive  fires  impossible. 
A  mad  rush  through  the  streets  to  save 
property  is  rarely  seen.  When  there  is 
a  fire  it  seldom  or  never  gets  outside  of 
the  apartment  in  which  it  originated.  I 
noticed  quite  an  excitement  on  the 
street  one  day  and  followed  it  up.  Hose 
was  attached  to  a  hydrant  and  a  number 
of  men  were  straightening  it  out,  others 
were  carrying  it  up  a  stairway.  The  fire 
was  in  the  sixth  story  and  could  not  get 
out;  it  was  confined.  It  was  busily 
working  on  some  bedding  and  the  up¬ 
per  crust  of  woodwork  of  the  floor,  and 
there  was  danger  that  it  might  scorch 


a  door  a  window  casing.  However,  as 
said  before,  a  destructive  fire  is  out  of 
the  question  in  Paris.  Wood  is  so  ex¬ 
pensive  that  very  little  of  it  can  be  used. 
Floor  joists  are  of  iron.  I-beams  and 
the  filling  between  them  is  of  concrete 
or  hollow  tile.  Most  of  the  partitions 
inside  of  an  apartment  are  of  a  plaster 
of  paris  composition.  Walls  of  the 
kind  are  made,  which,  at  times,  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
The  roofs  are  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  floor  filling,  though  they  have  no 
upper  covering  of  woodwork  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  floor  of  a  room.  This 
sort  of  construction  is  complusory,  both 
from  the  general  necessities  of  the  case 
and  from  legal  requirement,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  very  happy  state  of  affairs. 
One  may  retire  at  night  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  story  of  an  apartment  house 
with  a  feeling  that  his  neighbor  below 
or  above  may  suffer  the  loss  of  his  bed,  a 
closet  full  of  clothes  or  his  floor  and 
furniture,  and  yet  he,  not  know  of  the 
trouble  which  has  befallen  them  until 
morning,  and  then  only  by  the  confusion 
and  dirt  in  the  halls. 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products,  their  perfection  and  the 
reduction  in  their  cost  is  bringing  about 
a  much  better  condition  of  things  in 
America  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  buildings. 

The  brick  of  Paris  are  of  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  They  are  very  hard  and 
the  material  from  which  they  are  m'ade 
partakes  quite  a  little  of  the  nature  of 
fire  clay.  They  are  the  same  size  of  our 
brick  and  are  hauled  to  the  building  in 
very  heavy  two  wheeled  carts.  These 
carts  are  drawn  by  three  splendid  horses 
larger  than  are  usually  seen  in  America 
excepting  the  Norman  exhibition  stock 
They  are  driven  tandem.  From  the 
way  the  cart  is  constructed  one  would 
judge  that  it  might  weigh  a  little  more 
than  the  load  which  it  contains.  The 
first  time  I  saw  one  of  these  vehicles  I 
could  not  but  remark  :  “Two  horses  for 
the  cart  an  I  one  for  the  load.”  When 
the  cart  is  dumped  the  quality  of  the 
brick  shows.  They  have  a  bright,  sharp 
ringing  sound,  which  reminds  one  of  a 
great  crash  of  crockery  ware. 

One  of  the  architects  here  tells  me 
that  the  brick  cost  about  $6.00  a  thous¬ 
and  delivered  at  the  building.  On  the 
same  authority  I  state  that  bricklayers 
receive  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day, 
and  as  food  is  higher  here  than  in 
America  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  they  live,  unless  it  be  that  we  un¬ 


der-rate  the  nourishing  quality  of  liquid 
excitement,  which  is  the  only  cheap 
thing  in  France.  All  laborers  work 
seven  days  in  the  week  when  sober,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  who  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  though  I  am  told  that  they  gen¬ 
erally  quit  work  at  three  or  four  o’clock 
Sunday  afternoons,  go  to  the  cafes  and 
do  not  show  up  for  work  until  the  after¬ 
noon  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning. 


I  give  herewith  a  drawing  of  some 
French  windows,  and  the  surrounding 
stone  work,  which  illustrates  the  theory 
which  I  have  with  respect  to  this  stone 
construction  of  Paris,  which  I  am  quite 
certain  is  well  adapted  to  execution  in 
terra  cotta.  This  is  a  drawing  copied 
from  a  work  on  French  construction 
and  is  taken  directly  from  the  architect’s 
drawings  of  a  building  here.  So  it  is 
that  the  construction  here  shown  is 
veritable  excepting  where  I  have  made 
a  change  in  the  window-sill  to  show  its 
adaption  to  a  terra  cotta  form.  I  have 
also  added  a  few  horizontal  joints,  which 
occurs  in  the  building,  but  which  are 
not  shown  in  the  drawing  which  I 
copied. 

All  of  this  work  could  be  done  in 
terra  cotta.  The  plain  surfaces  and 
blocks  and  the  decorative  parts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  methods.  I  think  a 
study  of  this  question  will  open  up  a 
new  field  for  clay  work. 

Machinery  can  readily  be  devised  for 
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turning  out  the  plain  blocks  and  many 
of  the  decorative  forms  at  a  very  low 
cost.  The  way  in  which  terra  cotta 
work  is  done  adds  very  largely  to  its 
price,  but  with  an  increased  product, 
and  a  larger  volume  of  business,  a  more 
elaborate  plant  will  be  justifiable. 

The  machinery  which  makes  the 
plain  blocks  can  readily  be  made  ad¬ 
justable  so  as  to  work  with  a  minimum 
expense  of  labor,  the  different  sizes  re¬ 
quired.  Work  of  this  kind,  together 
with  the  increased  product  of  low  cost, 
enameled  brick  would  open  up  a  field 
for  clay  work  which,  at  this  time,  is 
hardly  thought  of. 

Paris,  France.  L.  H.  Gibson, 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
To  he  held  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
January  24  to  28,  1898. 

'lo  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  : 

Gentlemen: — As  announced  in  the 
Official  report  of  our  last  Convention,  it 
has  been  determined  to  accept  the 
cordial  invitation  extended  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Brick  Manufacturers  and  hold  the 
Seventh  yearly  meeting  in  that  City, 
beginning  Tuesday,  January  24th,  1893, 
rnd  continuing  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates  have  been 
applied  for  and  in  due  time  the  neces¬ 
sary  instructions  for  obtaining  same 
will  be  announced,  together  with  the 
arrangements  for  Hotel  Accomodations, 
etc.  The  Louisville  brethren  are  all 
actively  interested  and  are  going  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
Convention  one  of  the  most  successful 
yet  held.  The  central  location  of 
Louisville  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
second  convention  held  south  of  the 
Ohio  leads  us  to  hope  for  a  much  larger 
attendance  of  Southern  craftsmen  than 
we  have  had  since  our  memorable 
meeting  at  Memphis  in  1888. 

Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  attendance  from  all  sections 
will  be  unusually  large,  for  with  very 


few  exceptions  the  craftsmen  throughout 
the  land  have  had  a  prosperous  season 
and  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
continuance  of  this  happy  condition 
which,  as  nothing  else  can,  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  universal  desire  for  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  better  methods  by  which  better 
products  may  be  produced  in  greater 
quantities  at  less  expense.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  object  for  which  our  Association 
was  formed — the  advancement  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  craft  generally. 
This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  an 
exchange  of  experiences  and  opinions ; 
and  to  this  end  every  progressive  brick 
manufacturer  of  America  is  earnestly 
invited  to  attend  the  coming  convention 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
of  all  practical  questions  that  may  be 
considered.  An  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  programme  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  be  published  with  other 
particulars  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
journal. 

Craftsmen  desiring  a  copy  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association 
or  the  Official  Report  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  can  obtain  same  by  addressing, 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  requisite 
of  membership  is  an  interest  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $2.00. 
Craftsmen  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
coming  convention,  but  wish  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  National  Association 
and  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Louisville  Convention, 
are  requested  to  send  their  name  and 
address  to  the  Secretary  for  enrollment. 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Chas.  B.  Pearson,  President, 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

SIGN  THE  PETITION. 

A  petition  is  in  circulation  asking 
Congress  to  reconsider  its  decision  clos¬ 
ing  the  World’s  Fair  on  Sundays.  It 
should  receive  the  signature  of  every 
one  who  has  at  heart  the  cause  of  good 
morals,  the  welfare  of  visitors  to  Chicago, 
and  the  success  of  the  Exposition  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York,  says 
that  the  Fair  should  be  opened  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Bishop  Potter  is  recognized  as  a 
type  of  the  union  of  liberal  ideas  with 
profound  sense  of  duty.  He  combines 
wisdom  and  conscientiousness.  He 
knows  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  he 
dares  to  say  it.  The  memorable  sermon 


that  he  preached  before  President  Har¬ 
rison  at  the  Washington  Centennial 
three  years  ago  established  his  place  as 
a  public  teacher. 

Bishop  Potter  says  that  the  Fair  should 
be  opened  on  Sundays,  and  he  adds  im¬ 
pressiveness  to  the  declaration  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  was  probably  expressive  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  th  j  United  States.  He  proceeds  in  a 
most  admirable  demonstration  of  the 
proposition  that  this  sentiment  is 
founded  upon  a  fallacy.  “We  shall  get 
a  good  Sunday  in  America,”  he  writes, 
“when  men  learn  to  recognize  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  its  uses — not  when  we  have 
closed  all  the  doors  which,  if  open, 
might  help  to  teach  them  that  lesson.” 
Any  door  which  will  lead  men  to  a 
deeper  and  broader  understanding  of 
the  story  of  the  world  is  a  suitable  door 
to  openpn  Sunday.  Such  is  the  door 
of  the  library,  the  museum,  the  picture 
gallery. 

All  honor  to  Bishop  Potter!  Sign  the 
petition! — Ex. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS, 

Paper  No.  7. 

•  ■ 

Having  now  furnished  you  with 
analysis  for  firebricks  and  a  brickmaker 
let  us  see  what  may  be  deduced  from 
them. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion  amongst 
clay  workers  and  others,  that  the  clay 
they  handle  and  work  into  various  forms 
is  similar  in  composition  with  a  large 
portion  of  their  bodies. 

The  analysis  of  Prof.  Lancaster  and 
others,  goes  to  prove  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  but  far  from  it.  There  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  clay  in  man’s  composition.  The 
solids  given  in  the  Professor’s  analysis 
only  amount  to  about  one-seventh  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  the  other  six- 
seventh  are  liquids  and  gases.  The 
principal  solids  you  see  are  carbon, 
lime,  and  phosphorus.  These  are 
never  found  to  any  great  extent  in  clay, 
except  the  lime.  When  carbonate  of 
lime  is  found  associated  with  clays  they 
are  called  marls.  You  can  easily  recog¬ 
nize  a  marl  by  the  effervescence  pro¬ 
duced  by  pouring  on  it  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  driven  out  by 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  rushing 
out  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  cause 
of  the  commotion  we  call  effervescing. 

We  will  now  leave  man  and  his  com- 
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position,  and  turn  again  to  clay  and  its 
composition,  remarking,  however,  that 
the  cremation  of  man  leaves  only  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  residue  for  the  relatives 
to  carry  away,  and  the  bulk  of  this  resi¬ 
due  is  lime. 

Fire  clays  are  noted  for  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  silica  they  contain,  and  for 
the  low  percentage  of  potash,  soda,  lime 
and  iron  found  in  them.  The  lower 
the  better,  but  of  silica  we  may  say,  the 
higher  the  better  for  refractoriness. 
Look  over  the  following  analyses  care¬ 
fully  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  quality 
of  each  lot  was  decided,  not  by  the  anal¬ 
ysis,  but  by  its  life  and  endurance  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  steel  melting  furnace : 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Silica 

95.76 

95.21 

91.71 

Alumina 

.75 

2.70 

3.15 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

.44 

.45 

.67 

Lime 

2.66 

1.46 

2.63 

Magnesia 

.34 

.23 

.59 

Alkalies 

.06 

.27 

.43 

Water 

.15 

.09 

.62 

100.13 

100.41 

99.80 

No.  2 — Dinas  Brick  of  good  quality. 

No.  3 —  “  “  not  as  good. 

No.  4 —  “  *'  very  inferior. 

These  you  will  easily  see,  are  what  are 
known  as  silica  bricks.  The  lime  in 
some  instances  is  intentionally  put  in  to 
give  cohesiveness  to  the  brick,  eyen 
then  the  corners  may  be  crushed  off 
with  the  linger  and  thumb,  conse¬ 
quently  they  have  to  be  handled  very 
carefully,  and  not  be  used  in  any  part 
of  a  furnace  subject  to  heavy  strains. 
These  of  course  are  not  clay  bricks,  and 
it  may  appear  foreign  to  the  subject  to 
introduce  them  here,  but  at  the  last  con¬ 
vention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  the  subject 
of  sand  in  bricks,  vitrification,  etc.,  were 
discussed,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
misconception  about  the  composition  of 
pure  clay.  In  the  C.  W.  for  October,  I 
stated  that  all  pure  clays  are  essentially 
silicates  of  aluminum  and  assuming  this 
to  be  correct,  a  brick  made  from  pure 
clay  and  weighing  four  pounds  when 
burnt,  would  have  a  composition  of 
about  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  sand 
and  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
alumina.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  clay  brick 
without  sand ,  per  contra,  there  may  easily 
be  a  sand  brick  without  clay,  in  fact,  the 
late  Sir  W.  C.  Seimens  made  bricks  for 
his  regenerative  furnace  of  pure  quartz 
ground  fine  and  cemented  by  a  small 
percentage  of  lime. 

The  following  six  analyses  of  fire 
brick  crucibles,  etc.,  may  be  contem¬ 
plated  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  those 
interested  in  such  matters. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Si  03 

54  63 

47.98 

71.00 

70.90 

85.00 

72.04 

AL  O3 

40  27 

46.94 

23.00 

24.80 

11.33 

18  79 

Mg  O 

1.03 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

trace 

CaO 

1.53 

2  32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0  69 

Fe2  O3 

2.67 

2.94 

4.00 

3.80 

2.23 

1.68 

h2o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.70 

100  13 

100.18 

98.00 

99.50 

98.56 

99.90 

No.  1 — English  fire  brick  analyzed  by 
Fresenius. 

No.  2 — The  burnt  clay  contained  in  the 
brick. 

No.  3 — English  crucible  analyzed  by 
Berthier. 

No.  4 — Hessian  crucible  analyzed  .  by 
Berthier. 

No.  5 — Fire  brick  made  of  kaolin,  occur¬ 
ring  at  Halle,  analyzed  by  Wacken- 
roder. 

No.  6 — Best  Stourbridge  fire  clay  by 
Buckmaster. 

Stourbridge  firebrick  have  enjoyed  the 
enviable  reputation  of  being  the  best 
and  most  refractory  brick  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  within  the  last  forty  years  a 
brick  of  higher  refractoriness  has  been 
demanded  and  the  Dinas  brick  was  put 
on  the  market  to  supply  that  demand. 
Later  on  there  came  a  demand  for  an¬ 
other  kind  of  brick,  necessitated  by  a 
method  of  steel  making,  known  as  the 
ubasic  process,”  this  is  a  lime  brick  or 
rather  a  lime  and  magnesian  brick  made 
from  a  limestone  known  as  dolomite,  or 
magnesian  limestone,  composed  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of 
magnesium.  Quite  recently  you  no 
doubt  read  in  the  C.  W.  of  sand  bricks 
that  were  dried  and  burnt(?)by  sprinkling 
them  with  cold  water,  these,  of  course, 
are  artificial  stones,  and  would  bear  lots 
of  “slamming”  together  without  being 
damaged  to  any  considerable  extent. 
We  have  then  clay  bricks  of  different 
grades  and  compositions,  and  we  have 
lime  and  silica  bricks  with  no  clay  in 
their  compositions,  but  as  I  have  shown 
above  we  cannot  have  clay  bricks  with¬ 
out  a  large  percentage  of  sand  or  silica 
in  their  composition.  Leaving  for  the 
present  the  lime  and  silica  bricks,  etc., 
and  confining  ourselves  to  clay  goods, 
bricks  stand  first  in  the  quantity  of  clay 
used  and  I  think  they  stand  first  also  in 
the  width  of  range  in  composition  of 
clays  that  can  be  used  in  their  manu¬ 
facture  ;  their  simple  form  and  propor¬ 
tion  materially  assists  in  this,  and  here 
let  us  warn  you  against  the  deductions 
of  non-practical  brick  manufacturers,  or 
better  non-practical  clay  workers,  for 
what  I  am  about  to  say  applies  equally 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  pottery 
and  the  commonest  bricks.  Knowing 
the  chemical  composition  of  your  clay 
and  the  properties  it  is  capable  of  be¬ 
stowing  on  your  brick  or  your  meat 
dish  is  only  one  half  of  the  require¬ 
ments  to  be  fulfilled.  When  a  brick, 
tile,  or  flower  pot  is  molded,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  Jorm  only,  it  is  formed,  but  not 
made.  The  moulding  and  spinning  of 
clay  goods  is  the  chief  mechanical  oper¬ 
ation  they  receive,  but  however  cleverly 
this  may  be  manipulated  it  is  of  no 
avail  unless  the  subsequent  operations 
of  drying  and  burning  be  just  as  skill¬ 
fully  performed;  therefore,  do  not  ignore 
the  chemistry  of  drying  and  burning, 
and  above  all,  do  not  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  chemical  properties  of  clay 
ware  are  the  only  ones  for  consideration, 
the  mechanical  properties,  structure, 
etc.,  has  an  equal  claim  on  your  atten¬ 


tion;  paving  bricks  loose  in  structure 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  name.  To 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  due  attention 
to  the  mechanical  as  well  as  the  chem¬ 
ical  properties  of  most  substances  let 
ns  take  steel. 

A  good  tool  steel  may  have  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  combined  car¬ 
bon  and  would  make  a  good  reliable 
chipping  chisel,  but  if  all  the  care  was 
exercised  in  giving  it  its  seventy-five  of 
carbon,  it  would  be  as  worthless  as  a 
broken  roofing  tile,  and  as  brittle.  Only 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cast  steel  have  any  idea  of 
the  utterly  worthless  character  and 
appearance  of  a  bar  of  fine  Sweedisb 
iron  when  it  has  absorbed  its  comple¬ 
ment  of  carbon  which  entitles  it  to  be 
called  steel ;  its  surface  is  covered  with 
blisters  from  the  size  of  one’s  knuckles 
down  to  pin  heads,  and  it  is  so  brittle 
that  throwing  it  down  will  often  break 
it  into  several  pieces,  this  is  known  to 
the  trade  as  “blister  steel,  ”  and  to  the 
novice  appears  to  be  a  piece  of  iron 
with  the  goodness  frizzled  and  burnt 
out  of  it,  yet,  the  subsequent  melting 
and  hammering  it  receives,  develops  a 
hardness  and  a  toughness  almost  in¬ 
credible.  This  subsequent  melting  and 
hammering  produces  no  change  chem¬ 
ically,  the  change  is  a  mechanical  one. 
The  structure  of  the  blister  steel  is 
porous  and  coarse  grained,  or  crystalled  ; 
the  cast  steel  is  dense  and  exceedingly 
fine  grained,  but  the  composition  re¬ 
mains  practically  the  same.  Carrying 
the  illustration  still  further:  Your 
blacksmith  makes  you  a  chisel  of 
this  well  worked — consequently  good — 
steel,  but  he  neglected  to  “temper”  it 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  edge 
turns  up  with  less  than  half  a  dozen 
blows.  This  annoys  you  and  you  accuse 
your  blacksmith  of  making  you  a 
chisel  that  is  no  good ;  this  annoys  him 
and  he  puts  it  in  the  fire  with  the  de¬ 
termination  that  he  will  give  it  temper 
high  enough  this  time,  forgetting  that 
he  gave  it  none  before ;  this  time  it  is 
too  hard  and  a  large  corner  breaks  off 
the  first  or  second  blow.  Now  such 
mistakes  have  condemned  many  a  ton 
of  good  steel,  but  the  point  I  am  driv¬ 
ing  at  is,  that  this  tempering  of  steel  is 
a  mechanical  process  and  does  not 
change  the  chemical  character  of  the 
steel  one  bit.  These  “too  hard”  and 
“too  soft”  properties  were  imparted  to 
the  steel  by  improper  mechanical  treat¬ 
ment,  the  chisel  being  a  very  good  one 
after  having  its  temper  properly  “drawn.” 

On  the  other  hand,  take  a  piece  of  the 
finest  soft  steel  that  is  made,  say  with 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  its  com¬ 
position,  and  the  most  careful  treatment 
and  skillful  manipulation  will  fail  to 
make  anything  like  a  good  chisel,  ex¬ 
cept  in  form  ;  it  is  utterly  worthless  as 
a  cutting  tool,  and  all  this  difference  in 
character  or  properties  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  carbon  in 
the  steel. 

By  this  we  learn  how  necessary  it  is 
for  mechanical  treatment  and  chemical 
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composition  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  Apply  the  rule 
now  to  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods 
and  you  will  find  it  fits  admirably.  We 
might  apply  the  rule  to  innumerable 
other  branches  of  industry  with  the 
same  result.  I  grant  you  that  there  has 
been,  and  is  yet  a  large  amount  of  clay 
goods  made  where  chemistry  is  ignored, 
or  apparently  ignored,  for  when  it  is 
carefully  looked  into,  we  find  that  em¬ 
pirical  or  quack  chemistry  prevails;  a 
kind  of  crude  analysis  is  made  with  the 
five  senses,  or  with  four  out  of  the  five; 
clay  is  looked  at,  felt,  tasted,  and  smelled,  and 
from  these  tests  some  qualitative  deci¬ 
sion  is  arrived  at,  which  the  kiln  very 
often  ruthlessly  sets  aside,  and  plainly 
tells  the  clay  worker — if  he  would  only 
heed  it  properly — “that  his  senses  are 
not  the  only  regents  he  needs,”  they  are 
all  very  well  as  far  as  they  go,  but  his 
laboratory  is  woefully  deficient  with 
only  them  on  the  shelves. 

The  quackery  of  clayworking,  and 
steel  making,  too,  is  being  rapidly 
usurped  by  more  rational  and  scientific 
methods,  both  chemically  and  mech¬ 
anically. 

Clay  serves  more  purposes  than  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  sewer  pipe 
and  pottery,  the  well  known  substance, 
alum,  is  made  from  the  alumina  of 
clay.  It  is,  however,  of  little  importance 
in  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods,  but 
it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  dyeing 
of  the  linen  the  clayworker  wears,  and 
is,  I  think,  of  sufficient  interest  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  brief  notice  while  we  are  exam¬ 
ining  the  chemistry  of  clay. 

Common  alum  is  not  simply  a  sul¬ 
phate  of  aluminum,  but  a  sulphate  of 
aluminum  and  potassium  combined, 
and  is  made  by  boiling  clay  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  silicic  hydrate, 
or  sand  is  all  precipitated,  the  liquid  is 
sulphate  of  aluminum  in  solution,  and 
if  you  add  to  this  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potassium,  and  then  allow  the  mixed 
liquids  to  evaporate,  you  will  have 
crystals  of  common  alum  left.  This  is 
a  simple  way  of  making  alum,  but  the 
general  commercial  way,  is  to  use  shale 
instead  of  ordinary  clay,  and  the  shale 
best  for  this  purpose,  is  one  that  is 
abundantly  impregnated  with  iron 
pyrites.  Such  a  shale  is  generally  called 
an  alumschist.  This  abundance  of  iron 
pyrites  would  totally  spoil  the  shale  for 
the  manufacture  of  paving  bricks,  or 
any  other  kind  of  brick  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  just  the  thing  for  an  alum 
factory,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
The  shale  is  broken  up  into  small 
pieces  and  piled  into  heaps  which  must 
be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water  and 
left  exposed  to  the  air.  While  moist,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  water 
rapidly,  and  this  causes  a  rise  in  temper¬ 
ature  which  converts  it  into  a  mixture 
of  iron  and  aluminum  sulphates.  You 
will  observe  that  by  this  method  we  get 
sulphates  without  the  direct  use  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is 
to  supply  it  with  water  and  let  it  have 
plenty  of  air.  It  will  then  make  all  the 


Sulphuric  acid  it  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  combine  with  the  iron  and  alumi¬ 
num,  but  we  do  not  want  a  mixture  of 
iron  and  aluminum  sulphates;  we  want 
potassium  instead  of  iron,  so  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  iron.  When  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  shale  has  taken  place,  water 
is  copiously  poured  on  to  it.  This  gives 
us  the  mixture  in  solution,  that  is,  the 
mixed  sulphates  are  dissolved  and  con¬ 
tained  in  this  water,  which  is  now  con¬ 
centrated  by  boiling,  and  then  set  aside 
to  crystallize.  Now  the  sulphate  of 
aluminum  is  much  more  soluble  than 
the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  rule  is, 
that  the  least  soluble  of  two  salts  will 
crystallize  first,  and  taking  advantage  of 
this  fact  enables  us  to  separate  a  large 
portion  of  the  sulphate  of  iron;  this — 
as  I  have  told  you  before — is  “copperas  ” 
or  “green  vitriol,  ”  a  useful  and  valuable 
salt  of  itself.  There  is,  however,  still 
some  sulphate  of  iron  left  in  the  solu¬ 
tion,  which  is  separated  by  adding  some 
chloride  of  potassium  ;  this  decomposes 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  sulphuric  acid 
going  over  to  the  potassium,  forming 
sulphate  of  potassium,  while  the  chlo¬ 
ride  combines  with  the  iron,  forming 
chloride  of  iron.  The  sulphate  of 
potassium  now  unites  with  the  sulphate 
of  aluminum  and  this  double  compound 
separates  as  alum,  while  the  chloride  of 
iron  remains  in  solution  because  it  is 
the  most  soluble. 

Iron  pyrites  in  the  older  books  is 
called  “sulphuret”  of  iron,  later  on  they 
called  it  “sulphide”  of  iron,  now  it  is 
called  “fersic  sulphide,”  the  formula  of 
which  is  (Fe  So  ).  The  formula  for  the 
alum  which  we  have  just  made  from 
shale  containing  iron  pyrites  is :  A1  K 
(SO4  )2  ,  12Ho  O.  This  is  potash  alum, 
but  there  are  other  alums,  these,  and 
some  of  the  uses  of  alum,  I  must  re¬ 
serve  for  my  next  paper. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


BRICK  AND  SAND  GOOD  ENOUGH. 


THE  Philadelphia  Town  Council  is 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
various  paving  material.  Many  are  in 
favor  of  vitrified  brick,  but  there  is  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  suit¬ 
able  foundation,  some  favoring  concrete 
as  being  the  most  durable  and  satis¬ 
factory,  while  others  are  in  favor  of 
sand  and  a  durable  course  of  brick,  as 
that  method  is  so  much  less  expensive. 
Speaking  of  paving  brick,  the  lublic 
Ledger  says : 

“It  has  been  five  years  since  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia, 
and  with  scarcely  one  exception  the 
streets  paved  then  and  since  with  it  are 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  put 
down,  and  these  all  have  foundations  of 
gravel  or  ‘rotten  rock’  sand.  It  is  non¬ 
sense  to  say  that  vitrified  brick  makes  a 
bad  pavement,  for  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  it  compares  favorably  with 
any  improved  material  now  in  use.  In 
the  large  number  of  streets  paved  with 
it  it  may  be  possible  to  find  here  and 
there  one  which  may  not  be  first-class, 


and  some  may  be,  even  bad ;  but  the 
same  condition  of  affairs  may  be  found 
on  some  streets  paved  with  asphalt, 
Belgian  block  or  any  other  material. 
Long  tests  in  other  cities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been 
given  in  Philadelphia,  show  that  vitri¬ 
fied  bricks  make  a  handsome,  good, 
smooth-driving  and  safe  pavement  for 
horses  to  travel  over,  as  well  as  an  en¬ 
during  one,  with  the  additional  quality 
of  being  cheap,  and  no  amount  of  abuse 
can  alter  these  facts.  The  sub-committee 
should  take  a  drive  through  the  streets 
of  Germantown  as  a  preliminary  step  in 
the  investigation.” 


WE  CANNOT  LIE 

To  or  decieve  you  if  you  will  act  upon 
the  following  proposition. 

In  order  to  establish  what  we  have 
said  regarding  our  kilns,  we  anticipate 
filling,  burning  and  emptying  a  kiln  of 
tile,  beginning  about  December  20, 1892, 
in  the  presence  of  prominent  practical 
members  of  the  craft,  and  request  the 
presence  of  others,  especially  any  who 
anticipate  erecting  kilns  next  season. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Stewart  Brothers. 
Mt.  Victory,  Ohio 


GIVE  THANKS. 

But  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  without 
good  cooking  is  a  hollow  mockery.  The 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R. 
Co„  whose  dining-car  service  between 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  is  famous 
for  good  cooking,  have  issued  a  special 
edition  of  the  Martha  Washington  cook 
book,  320  pages,  fully  illustrated,  which 
will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  This 
cook-book  is  the  best  in  the  market. 
The  C.,  H.  &  D.  is  also  the  best  road  be¬ 
tween  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  with 
five  trains  a  day  each  way,  and  chair 
cars  on  four  of  them.  Send  .ten  cents 
to  E.  O.  McCormick,  G.  P.  &  T.  Agt., 
Cincinnati,  0.,  and  get  a  cook-book  free. 


WHERE  TO  LOCATE  NEW  FACTORIES. 

Is  the  title  of  a  150  page  Pampltet, 
recently  published  by  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  should  be  read  by  every  Me¬ 
chanic,  Capitalist  and  Manufacturer.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  manufacturing 
advantages  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Rail¬ 
roads  and  indicates  the  character  and 
amount  of  substantial  aid  each  city  or 
town  is  willing  to  contribute.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  conclusive  proof  that  the  South 
possesses  advantages  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  of  factory  working 
wool,  cotton,  wood  or  clay.  For  a  free 
copy  of  this  illustrated  pamphlet  address 
Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Manchester, 
Iowa. 
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A  SCRAP  OF  BRICK. 


Or  Mildness  Not  an  Un surmountable 
Obstacle  to  Getting  There  or 
Thereabouts. 


A  Tragietta  in  Three  Acts  and  a  Few 
Spasms. . 

BY  CHARLES  LEDERER. 


Particeps  Criminis: 


Kuy 
At' 


nr  Yoom  f  )  Travelling  Salesman  for 

>-  opposition  Brick 
BREt  Gaudibo\,J  Concerns. 


rivtTMnwvl A  mild-mannered 
The  Unknown j  individual. 

Sample  Bricks,  Lamp  posts,  Local  Fog,  Dis¬ 
tant  beauties  (out  of  sight),  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Scene  :  A  deserted  street  in  a  deserted  metropolis. 

ACT  I. 
j Enter  The  Unknmvn. 

( Soliloquizes )  Ah  me,  I’m  glad  I’m 
through  with  that  job  of  brick.  What  ( ^ le 


Both  ( speaking  to  the  unknown)'.  Kee- 
yind  saire,  I  pr’y  thee,  let  me  bring  thee 
where  the  cheap  bricks  grow.  I’ll  show 
thee  a  jay’s  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
to  clutch  the  lofty  bargafn  cheap.  I’ll 
bring  thee  the  fruit  of  clustering  brick 
kilns  and  sometimes  I’ll  get  thee  young 
scamels  from  the  rock.  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  ? 

The  Unknown:  Ay,  by  me  sooth, 
but  which  one  of  you,  fair  sirs?  Which 
one? 

Both  Salesman:  Me!  Me!  Only 
me!  With  me  brave  sii ! 

( They  grab  for  their  victim  who  stoops  to 
conquer  and  the  salesmen  fall  on  each  other.) 

ACT  II. 


SAME  scene. 

Unknown  seated  between  the  two 
combatants  lulio  fight  above 
him.  The  Unknown  has 
nothing  to  say.  but  the  au¬ 
thor  regrets  to  stale  that  most 
of  the  language  indulged  in 
by  the  two  salesmen  is  unfit 
for  publication.) 

Kuy  Yoodle:  You 
mis’rable  goat-faced  apol¬ 
ogy  for  a  -  - ! 

Do  you  think  that  the 
gentleman  wants  to  buy 
any  of  your  maggot 


gentleman,  who  sits  between  us  in  silent 
disgust  at  your  unseemly  language. 
You - !! ! ! ! 

( They  cover  the  street  with  each  other's 
gore.) 

ACT  III. 

{The  two  salesmen  discovered  rolling  on 
the  pavement ,  they  smite  each  other, — lan¬ 
guage  as  before.) 

The  Unknown  {slightly  in  the  distance): 
My  friends,  I  regret  that  you  should 
maim  yourselves  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  I  am  not  Mr.  Roxy,  but  I  am 
J.  Shinnington  Smythers,  agent  for  the 
Ploddington  Brickyards,  and,  an 
hour  ago,  closed  a  contract  with  Mr 
Roxy  for  all  the  brick  he  requires  for 
his  19-story  building.  Good  day,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  good  day. 

(Curtain,  blue  fire  and  Philadelphia  music.) 


GOVERNMENT  COMPLIMENT. 


is  it  that  Shakespeare  says?  Yes 
— “He  hath  a  garden  circum- 
mur’d  with  brick,  whose  western 
side  is  with  a  vineyard  back’d” 

— Well,  I’m  tired  of  everything 
appertaining  to  brick,  but  I 
wouldn’t  mind  the  vineyard — 
especially  if  it  had  a  winery 
attached.  But  hark!  I  hear 
footsteps,  or  heart-beats,  or  some¬ 
thing. 

{Enter  K.  Y.  at  l.  u.  e.  and  A.  G. 
at  r.  u.  e.) 

Both  :  Ah, here’s  Roxy  the  chapjthat’s 
going  to  put  up  that  19-story  apartment 
building.  I’ll  get  the  contract  for  the 
brick.  But,  ah!  there’s  that  infernal 

G“udXoydl<!’  he'"  try  t0  get  “  t00'  1 

must  circumvent  him.  I’ll  lay  siege  to 
the  moon  calf,  and  snare  the  nimble 
marmozet. 

( They  approach  the  unknown  from  either 
side). 


The  Wellington  Machine  Company, 
of  Wellington,  0.,  feel  highly  compli¬ 
mented  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
received  a  request  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  for  a  model  of  their 
“Monarch”  Brick  Machine  to  be  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

In  making  the  request,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  states  that  it  has 
been  selected  as  a  ma¬ 
chine  marking  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  art,  and  il¬ 
lustrating  such  an  inven¬ 
tion  as  should  properly 
be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Government  ex¬ 
hibit. 

This  machine  is  at¬ 
tracting  marked  attention 
on  account  of  the  high 
performance  of  those  that 
have  been  used  the  past 
two  years,  and  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  a  wonderful 


if  you  think  you 
can - !!!!?!!! 

A  Gaudiboy  :  You  yeller- 
livered,  blue-nosed  mandril  of 
Patagonian  extraction,  I’m  a 
lop-eared 


- if  I  let  you  foist  your 

putty -made  brick  on  this  fine 


act  nr. 


The  c  iv  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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success.  The  Wellington  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  who  manufacture  it,  have  already 
received  orders  for  three  of  them 
for  next  season’s  delivery.  Tt  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  excellence  when  pur¬ 
chasers  will  send  in  their  orders  six 
months  in  advance  of  the  time  they 
wish  the  machine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  ano  aooree 

IS  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMI88IONI 
GIVEN  BY  CORRE8PONOENT.  THOSE  DE8IRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVAT8 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WH08E  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  8E 
BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 

A  Question  of  Education. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  clay  workers  has  brought 
out  some  comments  and  criticisms 
favorable  and  otherwise.  The  writer 
appreciates  the  wit  and  humor,  as  well 
as  the  wisdom,  displayed  by  the  critics. 

Ten  years  ago  brickmakers  might 
have  accepted  wit,  humor  or  ridicule  as 
an  argument  against  this  proposition; 
not  so  to-day.  Assertions  not  backed 
by  logical  argument  have  no  weight 
with  the  modern  progressive  brick- 
maker.  My  idea  of  a  training  school 
for  clayworkers  is  not  to  “grind  out” 
brickmakers  like  lawyers  and  doctors 
are  turned  out.  I  trust  we  can  turn 
out  better  work  than  a  majority  of  the 
law  and  medical  schools  do,  although 
it  is  not  impossible  to  take  a  boy  or 
young  man  who  is  not  a  brickmaker  and 
turn  him  out  of  such  a  school  better 
equipped  than  the  average  brickmaker. 
We  have  schools  of  technology  that 
turn  out  first-class  mechanics  and  arti¬ 
sans  in  other  lines,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  boy  to  be  a  mechanic  when 
he  enters  these  schools. 

While  these  ideas  are  practical,  it  is 
not  just  this  plan  that  the  writer  has  in 
view,  but  rather  a  training  school  where 
the  practical  brickmaker  could  finish 
his  education  and  equip  himself  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  become,  in 
time,  a  well  rounded,  full  grown  brick¬ 
maker.  Most  of  us  that  manufacture 
brick  have  boys  (if  not,  we  ought  to). 
We  hope  to  give  them  a  fair  book  edu¬ 
cation,  and  learn  them  to  be  practical 
brickmakers.  These  are  the  boys  that 
should  be  given  a  chance  in  life  and 
sent  to  a  training  school,  and  there 
learn  to  harmonize  practical  knowledge 
and  scientific  truths.  They  have  been 
confined  to  one  locality,  one  kind  of 
clay,  one  kind  of  fuel  and  one  process 
of  manufacture.  To  these  young  men 
I  would  give  the  opportunity  to  equip 


themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of 
greater  things  than  their  fathers  have, 
and  here  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  that 
some  of  us  veterans,  who  have  grown 
bald  and  gray  and  wrinkled  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  might  have  our  ideas  broadened 
and  our  hats  made  larger  if  we  took  a 
course  in  such  a  school.  I  fear,  however, 
we  veterans  will  never  learn  much  more, 
except  that  which  is  mauled  into  our 
craniums  at  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  annual  conventions. 

How  many  practical  brickmakers  and 
even  brickyard  superintendents  could 
rise  to  the  occasion  if  a  customer  should 
order  a  bill  of  octagon  brick  or  circle 
brick  6  ft.  8  in.  radius,  arch  brick  for  an 
arch  4  ft.  6  in.  radius,  or  a  brick  for  a 
round  corner  3  in.  radius,  and  make  a 
drawing  of  each  so  that  your  foundry- 
man  could  prepare  an  iron  or  brass  pat¬ 
tern  for  you,  or  suppose  you  were  called 
upon  to  prepare  drawings  for  a  dryer, 
or  kiln,  or  a  building,  and  make  a  bill 
of  lumber  and  other  material  necessary 
for  its  construction;  all  who  can,  stand 
up.  There  is  Eudaly,  Purington,  Mc¬ 
Cain,  McAvoy,  Adams,  Blair,  Fletcher, 
and  two  bald  headed  men,  and  Peter 
Simple  and  Tim  Tinker.  Well,  you  are 
all  brick  manufacturers,  and  know 
everything ;  please  be  seated  in  silence. 
The  above  questions  are  strictly  practi¬ 
cal,  and  do  not  touch  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  We  have  to  make  at  this  day 
something  more  than  rectangular  cubes. 
Our  patrons  want  their  dwellings  and 
business  houses  to  be  not  only  substan¬ 
tial  and  durable,  but  pleasing  and  sym¬ 
metrical  in  appearance.  They  want 
corners  square,  octagonal,  round  and 
beaded.  They  want  bay  windows,  and 
turrets,  and  graceful  curves  and  arches, 
and  must  have  bricks  of  various  shapes 
and  designs  to  fill  these  requirements. 
The  strictly  and  exclusively  rectangular 
brickmaker  must  take  his  place  away 
back  in  the  procession.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  practical  department  of  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  scientific  knowledge  has  helped  to 
develop  and  cheapen  and  perfect  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  why  will 
it  not  do  as  much  for  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products.  There  can  be  no  good 
reason  given  why  there  cannot  be 
a  union  of  intelligent,  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  that  will  benefit  and 
elevate  our  calling.  Seats  of  learning 
have  benefitted  all  others;  why  should 
the  manufacture  of  clay  products  be  an 
exception?  We  have  the  Clay-Worker 
for  those  of  us  who  are  to  old  and  feeble 


to  attend  college ;  now  let  us  give  the 
young  men  a  chance. 

R.  B.  Morrison. 


New  Lock  Joint  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  read  with  no  little  interest  the 
instructive  papers  on  “Bonds  in  Brick¬ 
work,”  that  appeared  in  the  Sept,  and 
Oct.  issues  of  the  Clay-Worker.  It  is 
an  important  subject,  and  one  that  has 
not  been  given  sufficient  consideration 
by  American  bricklayers  and  builders. 
In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  a  word 
of  commendation  for  the  Clay- Worker. 
You  are  doing  good  for  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  craft  by  advocating  better  methods 
of  laying  brick  as  well  as  better  methods 
of  making  them. 

The  better  the  brickwork  the  more 
general  will  become  the  use'  of  the 
material  we  are  making,  especially  in 
front  and  ornamental  brickwork. 

The  writer  has  been  working  on  the 
problem  of 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  BRICK 

for  several  years  and,  I  believe,  to  a  very 
good  purpose,  as  you  may  see  from  the 
accompanying  sketches  which  show 
clearly  some  of  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  Lock  Joint  Brick. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  form  of  the  brick. 
The  Lock  Joint  Brick  (see  Fig.  1.)  con¬ 
sists  of  four  approximate^  equal  rec¬ 
tangles,  three  of  which  are  arranged  side 
by  side  and  attached  edge  to  edge,  the 
fourth  being  attached  to  the  second. 
In  practice  each  is  equal  to  one-half  a 
common  brick,  and  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  to  any  size,  adapting 
them  to  the  various  standards.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  brick  will  inter¬ 
lock  with  another  of  similar  shape,  or 
with  a  common  brick  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  that  it  is  equal  in  volume 
to  two  common  bricks. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  commenced  my 
first  practical  tests,  by  making  a  mold 
and  making  brick  by  hand.  Owing  to 
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imperfect  appliances,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  the  necessary  pressure  on 
the  bricks  in  the  mold,  a  very  large  per 
cent,  cracked  in  the  drying.  However, 
the  ones  that  dried  without  cracking 
were  successfully  burned  with  some 
common  brick  in  the  ordinary  up-draft 
kiln. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  on 
the  “Ohio”  brick  machine  by  having  the 


used  to  make  the  arches  upon  which 
were  placed  the  lock-joint  brick  arranged 
stem  up,  then  stem  down  alternately, 
and  running  across  the'  kiln.  This 
arrangement  made  another  floor  upon 
which  the  brick  were  similarly  arranged, 
but  running  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
This  plan  was  followed  and  kilns  were 
filled  and  burned. 

It  was  noticed  that  in  burning  the 


bricks  seemed  to  settle  as  one  mass,  and 
the  loss  in  breakage  in  burning  was 
scarcely  two  (2)  per  cent.  This  was 
considered  an  excellent  showing,  as  our 
critics  said  the  bricks  could  not  be 
burned  successfully,  or  at  least  profit¬ 
ably.  The  actual  tests  verified  our  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

From  the  lot  of  bricks  thus  made,  the 
22nd  Ward  school  house,  Pittsburgh 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Scott  &  Peoples, 
Architects,  during  the  winter  of  ’91-92. 
This  building  has  been  visited  by  many 
people,  and  while  the  bricks  were  more 
or  less  rough  and  imperfect,  yet  the  idea 
and  system  of  masonry  was  carried  out, 
and  practically  demonstrated  to  be  a 
success,  and  as  such  endorsed  by  all 
architects  and  engineers  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  it. 

The  writer  then  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  developement  of  the  various  com¬ 
binations  hi  which  the  brick  could  be 
successfully  and  advantageously  used. 
To  show  what  has  been  accomplished, 
there  has  been  prepared  a  64-page  man¬ 
ual  containing  sketches  of  many  of  the 


FIG.  2 — CHECKER  FACE,  9-IN.  WALL,  COMMON  BRICK  USED  ON  CORNERS. 


die  made  the  desired  shape  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  parts.  These  brick  were  free 
from  laminations,  but  were  very  rough 
as  they  were  wire  cut,  and  our  cutting 
apparatus  was  very  crude.  However, 
the  idea  was  fairly  well  represented,  and 
in  this  manner  enough  brick  were  made 
to  fill  two  kilns,  which  together  had  a 
capacity  of  over  300,000  common  brick. 
The  bricks  as  made  were  placed  on 
their  flat  side  on  the  common  wooden 
pallets  and  dried  by  steam. 

It  was  found  that  by  this  method  the 
loss  by  cracking  in  drying  was  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

HOW  THE  BRICK  ARE  BURNED. 

In  burning,  the  common  bricks  were 


FIG.  4. — CHECKER  FACE,  18-in.  WALL,  COMMON  BRICK  ON  CORNERS. 


FIG.  3. — CHECKER  FACE,  13-IN.  WALL,  COMMON  BRICK  ON  CORNERS. 


principal  combinations,  showing  solid 
and  ventilated  work,  together  with  des¬ 
cription  and  other  matter  pertaining 
thereto,  copy  of  which  I  will  cheerfully 
mail  to  any  of  your  readers. 

At  present  writing  no  bricks  are  be¬ 
ing  made,  but  there  is  organizing  a  large 
stock  company  to  manufacture  the  brick 
in  large  quantities. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
this  brick,  such  as  to  fully  justify  the 
work  now  under  way. 

It  is  intended  to  manufacture  the 
brick  on  some  good  auger  machine  and 
then  repress  them  on  Raymond’s 
Automatic  Repress,  a  machine  made  to 
suit  the  work  at  hand.  Steam  dryers 
will  be  used,  and  bricks  burned  in  some 
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FIG.  6. — ROMAN  FACE,  3-BRICK  or  13-IN.  VENTILATED  WALL. 


FIG.  7_  18-IN.  PIER.  FIG.  8. — 23-in  pier. 


did,  that  next  year-  there  might  be  a 
steady  growth  of  methods  as  well  as 
crops;  and  in  these  objects  our  college 
will  occupy  parallel  lines. 

Sometime  in  the  ’Sixties  a  farm  of 
400  acres  had  been  secured  in  a  fertile, 
limestone  valley,  in  Center  county  of 
aforesaid  State,  buildings  erected  to  ac¬ 
comodate  300  students,  a  president 
chosen  in  the  person  of  Evan  Pugh,  a 
farmer’s  son  from  the  garden  spot  of 
Chester  county,  same  State  ;  who  after 
study  in  the  United  States,  had  taken  a 
course  in  Germany  at  their  Industrial 
schools  to  especially  qualify  himself 
for  this  new  work. 

Doctor  Pugh  was  not  only  a  super¬ 
specimen  of  manhood,  six  feet  three 
tall,  and  broadly  developed,  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  but  his  head  was  fit 
to  set  on  the  shoulders  of  a  king,  a  man 
of  thirty-five,  trained  and  selected  for 
this  especial  work. 

My  advent  to  the  college  was  about 
1864,  the  institution  had  been  running 
possibly  ten  years.  We  had  120  stu¬ 
dents,  more  or  less.  The  institution 
was  in  fair  financial  condition,  having 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  land 
grant  for  the  encouragement  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  Congress  had  been  kind 
enough  to  grant  the  several  states. 

And  here  is  the  result :  Among  my 
boyish  friends  I  was  unable  to  find  so 
much  as  one  who  was  a  farmer’s  son, 
but  very  many  were  farmer’s  grandsons, 
sent  by  their  fond  parents,  with  the 


FIG.  9. — PAVING  BRICK, 
farmers’  sons  and  giving  them  a  sc.ien- 


good  kiln  that  will  burn  in  large 
quantities  uniformly  all  hard  bricks.  I 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  interested. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  Geo.  E.  Brirgs, 


The  Village  Brick  Yard. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

“BRICKLYN  COLLEGE.” 

Our  college  now  being  named,  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  set  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  either  on  the  “clay”  or  on 
the  “rock,”  of  which  our  modern  brick- 
makers  make  money. 

In  looking  over  the  subject  to  see  if 
there  is  in  the  past  any  college  with  a 
history  and  purpose  similar  to  ours,  the 
village  brickmaker  recalls  the  memory 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  College,  known  when  first 
established  as  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
School. 

This  school  was  established  some 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  taking  the  hard  working 


title  and  practical  education  on  all  the 
points  connected  with  the  business,  so 
that  every  farmer  boy  who  graduated 
there  might  not  only  know  how  to  do 
all  the  special  kinds  of  farm  labor,  but 
also  know  why  it  was  necessary  to  put 
potash  on  potatoes  and  salt  on  wheat, 
and  then  to  keep  a  record  of  what  he 


idea  evidently,  that  the  boys  might  have 
a  taste  of  the  old  free  life  of  the  parents 
boyhood  days. 

I  had  been  a  town-raised  boy,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  being  a  practical 
farmer,  and  had,  previously  to  the  time 
named,  hired  out  on  several  of  the  best 
managed  farms  in  our  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  then  for  advanced  learning, 
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gone  to  the  college  to  “top  off.” 

Well  I  topped  off  in  thirty  days,  and 
going  to  Doctor  Pugh,  told  him  that  I 
had  been  grievously  dissapointed,  that 
their  college  was  incapable  of  practical 
work.  How  well  I  remember  that  he 
plead  with  me  to  stay  on,  saying  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  make  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  material  that  did  not  heartily 
and  honestly  love  the  work,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  bid  me  “God  Speed,  ” 
and  said  he  was  almost  completely  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  outlook.  He  had  given 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  prepare  to 
teach,  as  the  head  of  this  institutioh, 
and  now  there  was  none  left  to  so  much 
as  be  willing  to  be  taught.  Dr.  Pugh 
died  within  sixty  days  after  this  time, 
died  I  say  of  a  broken  heart ;  his  idol 
shattered. 

And  now  after  thirty  years  the  college 
still  runs,  but  there  is  no  more  three 
hours  farm  work  per  day.  That  is  all 
done  by  the  hired  men.  There  is  still 
an  Agricultural  course  advertised,  but 
last  year,  though  they  have  over  100 
boys  and  girls,  not  so  much  as  one  of 
them  took  this  course. 

And  this  is  the  history  of  nearly,  if 
not  quite  all  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
the  several  different  states. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

If  business  in  this  city  furnishes  a 
fair  index  for  the  country,  the  situation 
at  large  must  be  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  The  mills  are  all  running,  labor 
is  well  employed,  and  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  point  to  increased  trade.  The 
building  operations  for  this,  the  last 
end  of  the  fall  season,  compares  more 
than  favorable  with  that  of  last  year. 
There  have  been  more  large  buildings, 
such  as  Hotels,  Railroad  Depots  and 
public  edifices  in  general  erected.  In¬ 
deed,  it  looks  as  though  ’92  will  be  a 
great  year  in  point  of  general  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
have  commenced  the  erection  of  their 
new  station  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Broad  and  Market  streets.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  have  57  feet  frontage  on  Broad 
street,  running  to  15th  street.  It  will  be 
ten  stories  in  height  and  built  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  The  building,  when 
finished,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,000,000. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Highway  of 


Council  have  been  investigating  the 
various  methods  of  street  paving,  etc 
and,  of  course,  vitrified  brick  enters  into 
the  subject.  From  the  condition  of  the 
streets  which  have  been  paved  with 
vitrified  brick  in  this  city,  the  necessity 
of  this  investigation  does  not  seem  to 
exist. 

It  has  been  five  years  since  this 
material  was  introduced  into  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  with  no  exception,  the  streets 
paved  then  and  since  with  it,  are  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  put  down, 
and  these  all  have  foundations  of  gravel 
or  “rotten  rock  sand.”  It  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  excepted  that  vitrified  brick 
makes  a  good  pavement  even  for  heavy 
travel,  for  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
it  compares  favorably  with  any  material 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  only  a  good  pave¬ 
ment,  but  a  handsome  one  as  well. 
Long  tests  in  other  cities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been 
finished  in  Philadelphia,  show  that 
vitrified  brick  make  a  handsome,  good* 
smooth-driving  and  safe  pavement  for 
horses  to  travel  over,  as  well  as  an  en¬ 
during  one  when  properly  laid,  and  a 
cheap  road  as  well. 

Brick  manufacturers  of  this  city  are 
turning  their  attention  southward. 
Orders  have  been  placed  with  a  number 
of  our  brick  manufacturers  for  6,000,- 
000  bricks  to  be  shipped  to  Cuba,  and 
contracts  have  also  been  closed  for  as 
many  more,  to  be  delivered  after  the 
first  batch  has  been  shipped.  Murrell 
Dobbins  has  booked  one  order  for  1,000,- 
000,  and  other  firms  that  can  ship  by 
boat  direct  are  also  signing  contracts. 
These  large  orders  have  been  given  by 
Cuban  planters  to  erect  buildings  for 
molasses  boiling. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Company  have 
received  the  brick  contracts  for  a  store 
building  at  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  for  D.  J. 
Crowley,  also  the  brick  fora  new  school 
house  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  also  for  the 
north-east  elevation  and  lobby  of  the 
train  shed  of  the  Reading  Terminal 
Station. 

Brick  manufacturer,  William  Conway, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Legislature 
in  the  nineteenth  District,  Twentieth 
Ward,  has  withdrawn  from  the  contest, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  business 
which  precludes  his  making  an  active 
canvass. 

Wm.  McLae  has  purchased  the  Morton 
Brickyard  properties,  containing  ten 
acres  of  ground,  for  $3,500.  The  yard 
has  lately  been  operated  by  Benjamin 


Morton,  son  of  Hon.  Sketchley  Morton, 
a  son  of  John  Morton,  one  of  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  Declaration  ol  Independence, 
and  the  one  who  gave  the  casting  vote- 
This  is  a  growing  section  of  the  country 
and  as  there  is  plenty  of  good  clay  in 
this  vicinity,  Mr.  McLae’s  prospects  are 
certainly  of  a  bright  order,  particularly 
as  he  is  a  practical  man. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Company  has  just 
secured  a  tract  of  100  acres  of  clay  land 
near  26th  street  and  Point  Breeze  Ave. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
double  its  capacity,  malting  the  total  of 
the  plant  300,000  brick  daily. 

The  exports  of  brick  the  last  week  in¬ 
cluded,  235,000  brick  shipped  by  Murrell 
Dobbins  to  Cuba.  Mr.  Dobbins  has  also 
contracted  to  serve  6,000,000  hard  brick 
for  sewer  purposes  in  close  proximity  to 
his  yard.  Hard  brick  has  been  in  good 
demand  this  year,  but  the  prices  con¬ 
tinue  entirely  too  low. 

READY  MADE  MORTAR. 

Master  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  by 
invitation,  inspected  the  extensive  plant 
of  the  Quaker  City  Mortar  Co.,  at  23rd 
and  Filbert  streets,  and  witnessed  the 
operation  of  making  mortar  by  mach¬ 
inery  and  ready  for  delivering  and  use 
in  any ‘part  of  the  country  by  cars,  etc. 
Since  April,  1891,  the  Warner  process  of 
making  mortar  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  the 
Charles  Warren  Co.,  whose  works  have 
been  run  to  its  full  capacity,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  seek  more  extended  field 
of  operation.  The  Quaker  City  Co.  was 
formed  in  this  city  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000.  It  is  now  in  working  order, 
and  capable  of  turning  out  500  or  600 
tons  of  machine  made  mortar  daily. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  the  new 
process  is,  that  there  is  no  increased 
cost  to  the  consumer,  that  mortar  can 
be  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that 
cold  weather  will  not  interfere  with  the 
supply,  that  the  lime  is  retained  in 
bulk  for  a  period  sufficient  to  insure  its 
gradual  loss  of  heat,  that  its  slow  but 
thorough  digestion  insures  homogenity, 
and  a  putty-like  consistency,  and,  finally; 
a  material  of  extraordinary  tensile 
strength  and  remarkable  smoothness, 
with  a  freedom  from  stocks,  stones  or 
other  foreign  material. 

The  same  is  taken  from  boats  at  the 
company’s  wharf-  by  an  endless  belt  of 
small  iron  buckets  and  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  buildings,  where  it 
is  dropped  through  screen  chutes  and 
falls  into  hoppers  over  the  mixing 
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machines.  The  lime  is  slacked  in 
large  vaults  on  the  first  floor,  with 
whatever  water  may  be  necessary,  and 
pumped  by  steam  to  the  same  point,  a 
work  mail  regulates  the  proportion  of 
sand,  lime  and  water  by  valves  upon 
the  chutes  ovel-  the  mixers,  in  each  of 
which  two  large  rotary  wheels  revolve 
thoroughly  assimilating  the  material 
etc. 

The  officers  of  the  Quaker  City  Mor¬ 
tar  Co.,  which  is  incorporated,  are  Pres. 
Wm.  H.  Albertson,  a  practical  plasterer- 
closely  identified  with  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  this  city ;  Vice-president 
Edward  Tatnall  Warner,  also  president 
of  the  Warner  Process  Mortar  Co.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
Ralph  Peverly,  also  of  the  Wilmington 
Co.,  and  who  are  directors  with  the  fol 
lowing  gentlemen  :  Henry  C.  Butcher, 
Amos  R.  Little,  Christian  C.  Febiger, 
Allen  B.  Rourke,  John  Atkinson,  S.  D. 
Warner,  E.  L.  Hale  and  W.  C.  Straw- 
bridge. 

The  new  brick  works,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphian  Brick  Co.,  at  Earnest  Station, 
below  Morristown,  are  rapidly  growing 
up.  Work  has  been  progressing  on 
them  for  several  days,  so  that  with 
favorable  weather,  they  are  expected  to 
be  completed  shortly. 


Ohio  Talley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  volume  of  business  with  the 
sewer  pipe  works  in  this  valley  has 
never  been  equaled ;  but  the  various 
works  have  been  seriously  hampered  by 
a  car  famine.  The  late  cholera  scare 
has  shown  many  municipalities,  the 
necessity  of  sewers  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  pipe. 

Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  a  nephew  of 
the  late  general,  a  civil  engineer  repre¬ 
senting  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
been  for  the  last  two  months  stationed 
at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  inspecting 
paving  brick  made  by  the  John  Porter 
Co.,  to  be  used  in  Washington,  City. 

Mr.  William  Donaldson,  another 
District  Government  Engineer,  is  in¬ 
specting  sewer  material  made  by  Me. 
Mahan,  Porter  &  Co.  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Having  this  material  inspected  before 
shipment  is  most  satisfactory  to  the 
manufacturers,  as  it  saves  the  paying  of 
heavy  freight  rates  on  any  material  that 
might  be  condemned  when  inspected  at 
its  destination. 

The  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  from 


Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
39  representatives  in  all,  met  at  the 
Weddell  House  in  Cleveland,  October 
18th.  Their  object  being  to  discuss  the 
condition  of  their  business,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  so  arrange  matters  as  to  make 
the  traffic  of  sewer  pipe  once  more 
profitable.  ‘They  claim  the  business  for 
the  past  year  has  been  poor,  beyond 
precedent,  not  in  the  demands,  for  that 
had  far  exceeded  the  supply.  “Compe¬ 
tition”  said  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Hill  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  “has  financially 
killed  the  industry.  We  have  made 
lots  of  pipe  this  season,  but  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  our  wares  at  cost  and  do  not  realize 
a  shilling.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
organize  any  sewer  pipe  trust.”  The 
meeting  adjourned,  having  decided  upon 
the  advancement  of  prices.  • 

The  N.  U.  Walker  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Walker’s  Ohio,  have  recently  resumed 
operation  at  their  upper  works,  after  an 
idleness  of  three  years.  This  place  was 
wrecked  by  the  flood  that  swept  Johns¬ 
town,  and  has  never  been  repaired  until 
this  fall.  They  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  men  to 
operate  this  plant,  as  there  are  very  few 
clay  workmen  out  of  employment  at 
present. 

The  output  of  the  various  sewer  pipe 
works  in  this  region  is  as  follows  : 

The  Forest  City  Sewer  Pipe  Works  of 
Toronto,  and  the  Great  Western  Fire 
Clay  Co.ship  each, about  thirty  cars  of  pipe 
per  week,  the  Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay 
Company  ship  about  fifteen  cars  per 
week,  and  the  Jefferson  Fire  Clay  Co., 
about  twenty  cars  per  week.  The  Calu¬ 
met  and  Excelsior  Sewer  Pipe  Works  of 
Galumet,  Ohio,  average  about  thirty 
and  fifteen  cars  respectfully.  The 
Empire  Clay  Works  of  Empire,  Ohio, 
mate  their  weekly  shipments  seldom 
fall  below  twenty  cars. 

Buckeye. 


TIDINGS  OF  COMFORT  AND  JOY. 

Our  readers  will  find  an  unusually 
large  number  of  new  ad’s  in  this  issue. 
From  past  observations  we  know  it  is 
not  necessary  to  extend  a  special  invita¬ 
tion  to  inspect  that  department,  for  it  is 
always  scanned  closely  by  all,  but  the 
display  is  particularly  good  this  month. 
The  Clay-Worker  is  prosperous  and  so 
are  its  many  patrons.  We  may  very 
fittingly  call  this  a  “Thankgiving  num¬ 
ber.”  We,  ourselves,  are  in  a  thankful 
frame  of  mind,  notwithstanding  the 
character  of  the  “returns,”  which  are 
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indeed  overwhelming.  At  this  writing 
the  “returns”  are  not  all  in,  but  they 
are  ample.  We  no  longer  need  to  stay 
down  town  and  expose  our  delicate  or¬ 
ganism  to  the  chilly  night  air,  and  we 
are  thankful  for  that. 


WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION 
DEDICATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  year  occurred  October  19th,  20th 
and  21st,  when  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ings  were  dedicated.  To  the  great 
credit  of  Chicago  be  it  said  that  all  the 
thousands  who  assembled  within  her 
gates  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  or 
witness  the  demonstrations  were  amply 
cared  for.  None  were  turned  away 
empty,  but  all  were  housed  and  fed  com¬ 
fortably  and  well.  Chicago  fully  dem¬ 
onstrated  her  ability  to  care  for  all  who 
may  visit  her  during  the  World’s  Fair, 
for  there  were  doubtless  as  many  visitors 
there  during  the  dedication  as  will  beat 
any  one  time  in  ’93.  The  affair  has 
been  fully  described  by  the  daily  press 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  take  it  for 
'  granted  that  our  readers  are  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  all  that  occurred.  At  any 
rate  we  cannot  spare  the  space  to  give 
even  a  brief  review  of  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  sights.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
Chicago  acquitted  herself  with  honor, 
and  those  who  came  from  the  borders 
of  our  great  country  doubting,  as  did 
some,  as  to  Chicago’s  ability  to  build 
and  conduct  a  great  World’s  Exposition 
were  fully  satisfied,  and  returned  to 
their  homes  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  prophesying  that  the  Chicago’s 
World’s  Fair  will  surpass  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  world’s  history.  So 
mote  it  be. 


A  SMALL  MATTER. 

’Tis  said  a  woman’s  letter  is  never 
complete  without  a  postscript.  However 
that  may  be,  we  know  that  many  of  our 
readers  could  make  their  letters  to  our 
advertisers  much  more  satisfactory  by 
adding  this  short  postscript— The  Clay- 
Worker.  No  explanation  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Just  say:  “P.  S. — The  Clay- 
Worker,”  and  they  will  understand  and 
thank  you  for  the  information,  as  they 
like  to  know  the  source  of  inquiries. 

TOPSY-TURVY. 

Two  people  in  a  hammock 
Attempted  to  kiss 
And  in  less  than  a  jiffy 
•siq+  aqii  paqoo[  Xaqx 
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THANKSGIVING. 

Beiore  the  issue  of  another  number  of, 
the  Clay-Worker  our  Nation  will  have 
passed  through  the  annual  thanksgiving 
festivals  and  everybody  who  observes  it; 
even  in  its  lowest  form,  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it.  As  a  day  of  festivities  and 
family  reunions  it  is  a  blessing,  though 
the  primary  thought  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  All  Father  is  only  secondary  in 
consideration,  if  at  all,  and  we  regard 
the  increasing  observance  of  the  day  in 
its  several  features  as  one  of  the  good 
signs  of  the  times.  But  the  holiday  fea¬ 
ture  and  even  the  extra  alms-giving  of 
thanksgiving  day  must  not  push  the 
original  purpose  entirely  aside.  We 
have  abundant  occasion,  both  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  a  Nation,  to  be  thankful 
for  unnumbered  blessings,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  thankful  spirit  brings  a 
rich  reward.  Whoever  looks  only  at 
the  dark  side  of  life  fails  to  enjoy  a 
thousand  rays  of  sunlight  which  are 
scattered  profusely  all  around,  and  few 
are  so  burdened  with  sorrow  that  they 
may  not  find  frequent  occasions  for  joy 
if  they  look  for  them. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  abundant  reasons 
for  gratitude.  We  are  at  peace  with  the 
world  and  our  National  honor  has  been 
maintained,  notwithstanding  at  times 
there  were  complications,  which,  in  other 
ages,  might  have  been  settled  only  by 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  It  has 
been  a  year  of  general  health,  though 
pestilence  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  im¬ 


minent,  and  as  to  material  prosperity 
no  Nation  has  ever  been  more  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  no  year  of  our  prosperous  his¬ 
tory  has  ever  shown  more  signs  of 
material  development  and  success.  The 
fields  have  yielded  abundantly,  and 
every  branch  of  industry  has  alike  re¬ 
warded  the  wage  earner  and  the  capitalist, 
so  that  we  may  say,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
boasting  but  in  the  spirit  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  that  in  no  other  country  on  earth 
are  there  as  many  comfortable  homes 
among  sixty  millions  of  people,  as  in 
this  America  of  ours.  If  it  were  allowa¬ 
ble  to  come  from  this  general  view  of 
occasion  for  thanksgiving  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  the  readers  of  our 
paper,  we  could  easily  show  that  as  an 
industry  the  workers  in  clay  have  never 
had.  greater  occasion  for  thankfulness 
than  now.  The  demand  for  our  utmost 
output  has  been  equal  to  the  supply 
and  prices  have  been  such  as  to  remun¬ 
erate  the  manufacturer  and  to  enable 
him  to  deal  liberally  with  his  employes. 
Let  the  day,  when  it  comes,  be  observed 
by  all.  Let  us  not  forget  the  family  re¬ 
unions,  and  our  special  thanksgivings, 
but  let  us  also:  “Enter  into  His  gates 
with  thanksgiving  and  into  His  Courts 
with  praise,  and  be  thankful  unto  Him 
and  bless  His  name.” 


THE  CONVENTION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers’  to 
be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  beginning 
Tuesday  July  24th,  is  formally  an¬ 
nounced  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  A 
large  attendance  is  naturally  expected. 
It  is  not  to  those  who  usually  attend 
meetings  of  the  association,  that  we  now 
address  ouiselves.  Those  who  have 
been  regular  attendants  know  full  well 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
gatherings.  No  other  one  thing  has 
done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
brickmaking  as  a  business,  than  has 
our  National  Association.  It  is  this 
which  has  cleared  the  way  and  made 
rapid  national  progress  possible. 

It  is  relatively  a  short  time  since 
brickmaking  was  a  road-side  industry, 
carried  on  by  clumsy,  awkward  methods. 
It  could  hardly  be  dignified  as  a  bus¬ 
iness.  Now,  it  is  a  great  national  in¬ 
dustry,  which  calls  for  the  best  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  highest  character  of 
business  ability.  To  those  who  have 
not  attended  these  meetings  we  can  only 
say  that  they  have  thus  far  denied 
themselves  of  much  pleasure  and  great 
business  advantage.  As  is  known  brick¬ 


making  has  made  wonderful  strides  the 
past  decade.  By  attendance  upon  the 
Convention,  one  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  methods  employed  and 
the  minutiae  necessary  to  bring  one’s 
business  to  the  front.  The  meetings  of 
the  Association  are  educational  in  their 
character.  They  bring  brickmaking 
knowledge  up  to  date.  Attendance  or 
non-attendance  represents  the  difference 
between  standing  still  and  keeping  up 
with  the  procession.  One  cannot  say 
truly  that  by  merely  reading  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  they  may  know  what  is  done 
by  the  Association  to  the  same  extent  as 
by  attendance.  Far  from  it.  What  one 
hears  in  the  Convention  is  more  or  less 
formal,  but  in  little  groups  about  the 
hotel  and  around  the  Convention  hall, 
the  social  meetings  which  develop  an 
interchange  of  experience,  may  be  found 
such  common,  practical,  every-day  de¬ 
tails  as  are  necessary  for  the  better 
development  of  brickmaker’s  art.  This, 
when  taken  with  the  more  formal  Con¬ 
vention  methods,  develop  a  complete¬ 
ness  and  systematic  whole,  the  results 
of  which  are  apparent  when  we  thought¬ 
fully  view  the  progress  of  the  brick- 
maker’s  art. 

Convention  meetings  take  the  place 
with  business  men,  and  brickmakers 
generally, that  other  educational  methods 
furnish  in  other  callings.  One  may  go 
to  the  Convention  and  acquaint  himself 
of  the  best  methods  now  in  vogue. 
The  Convention  reports  and  the  in¬ 
formal  discussions  which  attend  them, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Convention  hall, 
have  saved,  in  the  way  of  useless  ex¬ 
periment,  thousands  of  dollars  to  many 
brickmakers.  Instead  of  developing 
slowly  and  having  the  same  experiments 
worked  out  individually  in  as  many 
yards,  the  members  profit  by  one  an¬ 
other’s  experiences  and  hence  the 
Association  is  a  National  school  in 
brickmaking.  Reader,  are  you  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.?  If  not,  why 
not? 


The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  National 
Builders  Association  was  held  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  October  17th  and  18th.  All  of 
the  directors  were  present.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  presided  over  by  President 
Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  and  much 
business  of  importance  to  the  building 
crafts  was  transacted.  The  Indianapolis 
Builders’  Exchange  entertained  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  national  body  in 
various  ways,  ending  with  a  grand 
banquet. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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COMMON  BRICK. 

« 

Common  brick  of  good  color  are 
made  in  this  section,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Indianapolis,  of  a  quality  which,  for  the 
laying  up  of  fronts,  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
celled.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  state¬ 
ment  by  one  who  has  been  an  observer 
of  brickmaking  in  many  sections  of  this 
country  and  abroad  as  well.  Indiana¬ 
polis  has  never  been  a  large  market  for 
pressed  brick;  the  reason  is  that  there  is  a 
quality  of  common  brick  of  such  color 
that  there  is  really  no  great  necessity  for 
pressed  brick.  There  is  no  demand  for 
them  on  account  of  the  splendid  color 
and  good  texture  of  the  brick  as  ordi¬ 
narily  made.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of 
the  brick  of  this  section  have  the  high 
quality  which  we  have  mentioned. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of 
yards  which  mould  their  brick  in  a 
peculiar  sand,  which,  in  their  burning, 
develop  a  dark  cherry  red  color.  These 
brick,  be  it  understood,  do  not  have  the 
uniform  edges,  the  smooth  shape,  the 
regular  form  which  belongs  to  pressed 
brick.  Nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  bricklayers,  and  with  the  joints 
particularly  fitted  to  this  kind  of  work, 
we  have  the  results  which  are  at  every 
hand  present.  There  is  something 
about  brick  of  this  kind,  something  in 
the  texture,  the  way  in  which  they 
receive  the  light,  that  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  a  pressed  brick.  The  pressed 
brick  have  the  smooth  surfaces,  and  all 
the  neatness  and  elegance  which  goes 
with  their  laying,  but  in  common  brick 
like  ours  there  is  a  richness,  a  lustrous 
quality,  a  velvety  texture,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  very  dark  rich  red,  which 
is  not  met  with  in  other  kinds  of  brick. 
This  sort  of  brickmaking  was  originally 
developed  through  the  character  of  the 
bricklaying  of  this  section.  Indianapolis 
is  blest  with  several  bricklayers  who 
take  unusual  interest  in  the  character 
of  their  work.  One  in  particular,  who 
set  the  pace  several  years  ago,  and  now 
has  ambitious  rivals  in  this  kind  of 
work.  The  work  was  commenced 
several  years  ago  with  brick  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  kind,  of  fair  color  and  all  that  goes 
with  it;  they  were  carefully  laid,  and  it 
was  thought,  after  a  while,  that  if  the 
brick  were  a  little  better  it  would  justify 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  laying,  and 
so  they  were  jnade.  Now  it  is  in  this 
section  that  common  brick  are  shipped 
to  some  extent  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati,  and  to  other  markets  equally 
distant  in  their  removal  from  this  sec¬ 


tion.  It  is  interesting  to  give  this  narra¬ 
tive  in  that  it  develops  what  may  be 
done  through  methods  which  have  a 
homely  origin.  It  is  not  usually  ex¬ 
pected  that  common  brick  will  assume 
the  high  character  which  they  have 
reached  in  this  section. 


THE  BUILDERS’  EXCHANGE. 

The  meeting  of  builders  in  a  common 
location  is  only  one  of  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  other  local  organiza¬ 
tions  ;  however,  it  is  not  one  to  be  over¬ 
estimated.  A  carpenter  may  find  his 
bricklayer  or  one  to  figure  on  brick 
work  for  him,  without  chasing  all  over 
town  for  him.  He  may  go  to  the 
Builders’  Exchange  with  the  certainty 
that  he  may  bring  himself  into  ready 
communicatien  with  those  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  builders 
work.  In  this  there  is  a  saving  of 
money.  All  large  towns,  certainly  all 
cities,  should  have  a  well  organized 
Builders’  Exchange.  The  experience  in 
all  cities  has  been  probably  the  same  as 
it  has  in  this  one.  For  the  first  year  or 
two  the  real  advantage  is  not  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  The  habit  of  coming  to  the 
Exchange  every  day  is  not  readily 
formed,  but  in  a  short  time  it  becomes 
fixed  and  the  habits  of  all  members  are 
understood,  whether  one  is  expected  be¬ 
tween  certain  hours,  say  between  11  and 
12  in  the  morning,  or,  now  that  the 
hours  of  labor  are  shortened,  from  5  to 
6  in  the  evening,  so  one  may  be 
reasonably  certain  of  .seeing  all  of  the 
sub-contractors  who  are  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  work,  and  thus  the 
business  of  building  is  simplified. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  surrounded  by 
vast  deposits  of  fine  clay,  which  in  time 
will  prove  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  good  people  of  that  city.  The  Journal 
suggests  that  an  exhibit  of  what  can  be 
made  from  the  clay  beds  in  Sioux  City 
be  made  at  the  Corn  Palace  next  year, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  suggested  that  the 
Palace  be  made  a  combination  corn  and 
clay  palace.  It  is  its  opinion  that  a 
beautiful  building  could  be  made  with 
the  exterior  decorated  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  terra  cotta  work,  brick, 
pottery,  tiling,  etc.,  and  that  the  Corn 
Palace  idea  be  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  building. _ 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes 
that  prices  there  have  advanced  $1,00  on 
a  thousand  for  common  brick,  and  that 
another  raise  is  probable, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


AND  MUD. 

We’re  duly  thankful  that  the  rain 
Has  seen  fit  to  retire, 

Though  we  admit  that,  while  ’twas  here, 
’Twas  something  to  add  mire. 


Glassford,  Ill.,  wants  a  brick  manu¬ 
factory. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  is  to  have  a  $100,000 
pottery. 

Wm.  Crawford  will  make  brick  at 
Palestine,  Tex. 

A  large  pottery  is  to  be  established  at 
Monmouth,  Ill. 

J.  H.  Percy  will  erect  brick  works  at 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Geo.  Robinson  will  enlarge  his  tile 
factory  at  Bellaire,  O. 

The  Scranton  Fire  Brick  Co.  is  going 
to  enlarge  its  factory. 

L.  F.  Fentress  will  go  into  the  brick 
business  at  Norfolk,  Ya. 

J.  J.  Cox  will  build  a  large  brick 
plant  near  Preston,  Ark. 

The  Clay-Worker  costs  but  $2.00  a 
year  if  paid  in  advance. 

!  A  large  soft  clay  brick  plant  is  to  be 
established  at  Elwood,  Ind. 

C.  C.  Cubberly  will  make  brick  by 
machinery  at  Gallatin,  Mo. 

The  Markle  (O.)  Fire  Clay  Co.,  will 
put  in  additional  machinery. 

Stout  &  Son,  Ottawa  Lake,  Mich.,  will 
likely  start  a  large  tile  factory. 

P.  J.  Meyer  and  others  will  erect  a 
$30,000  brick  plant  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Western  Pipe  and  Brick  Co. 
Golden,  Colo.,  will  'build  a  new  dryer. 

B.  A.  Knight  is  organizing  a  company, 
to  establish  brick  works  at  Rockford, 
Ills. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O., 
has  been  incorporated.  Capital,  $25,- 
000. 

Brown  Bros.,  Belle  Isle,  N.  Y.,  will  es¬ 
tablish  brick  works  near  Pools  Brook, 
N.  Y. 

The  Industrial  Brick  Co.,  May’s  Land¬ 
ing,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated.  Capital, 
$100,000. 

J.  V.  Smith,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  con¬ 
templates  starting  a  paving  brick  plant 
at  Hartford  City. 

The  West  End  Pottery  Co., East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  stock,  $42,000. 

All  users  of  appliances  requiring  De¬ 
tachable  Chain  or  Chain  Belting  of  any 
style  will  be  interested  in  the  new  lines 
(continued  on  page  456.) 
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ANTHONY  ITTNER, 

.  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ST.  LOOIS  m  BELLEYILLE  PRESSED  AND  ORNfWTflL  BRICK. 

OFFICE  ADDKES3  : 

Anthony  Ittner,  Builders  Exchange,  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Works,  California  Avenue  Belleville  Works,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  near 
and  Sidney  Street.  Belleville,  Ill. 

Flue  Press  Brick,  xo, 000,000)  'Total  Yearly  1 
Ornamental  “  2,000,000  Capacity: 

Common  Press  “  15,000,000  )  27,000,000. 

Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation.” 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red, 
equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  no  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  worn  as  to 
mar  the  corners  aud  edges  of  the  brick. 

We  also  have  a  Patent  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clay  loose  and  flaky,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homogeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 
without  breaking. 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  in  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con¬ 
tinuously. 

The  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  for  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif: 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  We  have  carved  the  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  for 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly, 

Evans  &  Tombs. 

We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
without  material  damage. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay — the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the 
work  of  the  Columbian  Special 
Re-press  (double  die).  It  is  strong 
and  positive  in  its  work  and  we  are 
now  repressing  24,000  blocks  per  day 
of  10  hours.  The  press  is  doing  the 
work  with  ease  and  perfection.  We 
have  had  frequent  opportunity  to 
examine  other  power  presses  but 
very  much  prefer  yours  to  any  Re¬ 
press  on  the  market  and  believe  you 
have  reached  the  point  where  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  improve. 
Middleport  (  0. )  Granite  Brick  Co., 
P.  D.  McManigal,  Pres. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 
The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg ,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan,  Ohio. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
with  your  Columbian 
Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

IV m.  McReynolds  &  Son, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Colombia!?, 

-zmv 

The  only  Power  pe-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces ;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


<?.  U /.  F^ay/riopd  9  <?o„ 

DHYTGN,  O., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


GIay~Working  Implements. 

The  Iiangest  Liine  of  Represses  In  the  World. 


J.  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re- Press 
'could  be  constructed  to  handle 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Btick  Machine  Co. 
Washington ,  D.  C. 


We  take  pleasure 
in  telling  you  that  our 
double  die  Columbian  Re-press 
rwhich  has  now  been  in  operation  over' 
a  month,  is  giving:  us  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  At  the  speed  we  are  running, 
it  turns  out  3G  elegant  pavers  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  does  it  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  strain  on  any  of  its  parts. 
Wabash  Clay  Co.,  by  K.  I).  Culver,  Pres., 
Veedersbunj,  Ind. 


Columbian 
Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 

Corning  Brick  Works , 

Coming,  N.  V.  ^ 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
in  our  works,  re-pressing' 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doiug.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
"entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni-1 
form  thickness.  We 
1  press  brick  when  they 
I  are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
1  unworkable.  The  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection 
Presses  No.  2. 
Clay  Shingle  Co. 
Indianapolis , 

Ind. 


Your 

'Power  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
’  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  | 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Crick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
rVitrified  paving  brick! 
were  pressed  on  your1 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland , 

W.  Va. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  453  ) 
recently  brought  out  by  the  Jeffery 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  0.  For  further 
particulars,  send  for  their  catalogue. 

We  have  several  letters  for  I.  M.  De¬ 
pew  which  we  will  forward  on  receipt  of 
correct  post-office  address. 

The  Crescent  Fire  Brick  Works  at 
Cochran,  near  Layton,  Pa.,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  21st. 

Morton  Smith’s  Tile  Works  near 
Champaign,  Ill.,  were  burned  Oct.  12. 
Loss,  $5000.  No  insurance. 

Geo.  M.  Haring,  Millville,  N.  J.,  is 
looking  for  a  desirable  site  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Tile  and  Brick 
Co.  has  been  chartered  by  A.  F.  Moorey 
and  C.  A.  McKinney.  Capital,  $30,000. 

The  Denver  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick 
Co.  are  largely  increasing  their  capacity 
by  the  addition  of  improved  machinery. 

Noah  Mosier,  Palmyra,  Ind.,  is  think¬ 
ing  of  building  a  tile  factory  and  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  mills, 
etc. 

The  Blow  Brick  Co.,  Carondelet,  near 
St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated  by  It. 
T.  Blow  and  H.  Grover.  Capital,  $40,- 
000. 

S.  F.  Knapp,  T.  H.  Cain  and  others  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  incorporated  the 
South  River  Brick  Co.  Capital,  $25,- 
000. 

W.  H.  Caldwell  and  E.  Christenson,  of 
New  Britian,  Conn.,  are  organizing  a 
company  to  establish  terra  cotta  works 
there 

The  Hardeeville  Brick  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  has  been  chartered  by  B.  L.  Owens, 
B.  H.  Taylor  and  H.  S.  Turner.  Capital, 
$25,000. 

The  manufacturers  of  clayworking 
machinery  generally,  report  an  un¬ 
usually  good  business  for  this  season  of 
the  year. 

The  Conway  Bros.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital,  by  Dennis  J.  Conway  and  others 
to  make  brick. 

T.  J.  Graham,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  tile  manufact¬ 
urers  who  can  furnish  large  lots  of  tile 
for  that  market. 

The  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Garrison,  Tex., 
is  now  in  operation  and  turns  out  an 
excellent  grade  of  street  pavers,  accord- 
ding  to  the  Houston  Post. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 
Helenwood,  Tenn.,  has  struck  a  vein 
of  good  fire  clay  and  will  probably  es¬ 
tablish  fire  brick  works  there. 

The  machinery  and  dry  house  of  the 
Sargeant’s  Bluff  (la.)  Brick  Co.  were 
burned  Oct.  26.  Loss  $30,000.  Insurance, 
$9,000.  Will  probably  rebuild. 


N 


Joseph  Flack,  Indianapolis,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  artificial  dryers  and  will 
probably  erect  one  of  30,000  a  day 
capacity  on  his  yard  near  this  city. 

The  Pioneer  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated  by 
John  C.  Stewart,  G.  W.  Thompson  and 
Jas.  L.  Burkholter.  Capital,  $50,000. 

The  Prentiss  Tool  Supply  Co.,  59  So. 
Canal  St.,  Chicago,  want  information 
relative  to  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe  and  machinery  used  in  that  bus¬ 
iness. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscribers 
will  receive  notice  of  the  expiration  of 
their  subscription  with  this  issue,  and 
we  request  the  favor  of  a  prompt  re¬ 
newal. 

John  Porter,  the  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.  paving  brick  manufacturer,  is 
negotiating  for  machinery,  dryers,  etc., 
for  a  new  plant  to  be  built  near  Walker’s 
Station. 

There  was  a  boiler  explosion  at  the 
brick  works  of  S.  H.  Hilton  &  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Oct.  13.  One  man  was 
killed  and  the  boiler-house  completely 
demolished. 

Boland  Mulcahy  &  Carmichael,  Mans¬ 
field,  O.,  have  purchased  the  Ohio  brick 
and  tile  works  there  and  will  put  in 
new  machinery,  etc.,  and  increase  the 
business  considerably. 

A  cave-in  occurred  at  Jas.  Prangley’s 
brick  yard  at  Lancaster, Pa., Oct.  27,  which 
buried  two  of  the  workmen,  one  of 
whom  died  and  the  others  was  very 
seriously  injured. 

The  main  building  of  the  Diebold 
Brick  Works,  at  Canton,  O.,  was  totally 
ruined  by  fire  Nov.  5.  Loss,  $15,000. 
Insurance,  $5,000.  The  machinery  and 
engine  was  destroyed. 

The  west  works  of  the  Patent  Brick 
Co!,  near  San  Rafael,  Cali.,  burned  Oct.  21. 
Loss  $16,000.  Will  be  rebuilt.  The 
company  had  just  completed  a  new 
plant  just  east  of  the  one  burned. 

Good,  practical,  reliable  workmen  are 
always  in  demand.  Those  competent 
to  superintend  and  manage  brickworks 
can  readily  obtain  desirable  situations 
by  making  proper  announcement  in 
our  “Wanted”  column. 

Galesburgh,  Ill.,  bids  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  paving  brick  center  in  America. 
More  paving  brick  are  now  made  there 
than  at  any  other  one  point,  and  several 
new  factories  are  to  be  erected  that  will 
double  the  present  output. 

H.  0.  Whitney,  general  agent  Andrus 
Brick  Press,  Keokuk,  la.,  writes  that 
they  are  having  all  they  can  do  to  fill 
orders  for  machines.  Their  new  four- 
mold  press,  which  weighs  15  tons,  seems 
to  be  in  special  favor  with  the  trade. 

Brick  and  Brick  Roadways  is  the 
title  of  a  neat  pamphlet  of  nearly  a 
hundred  pages,  published  by  the  Shaw- 
mut  Clay  Mfg.  Co ,  Ridgeway,  Pa.  It 
contains  some  interesting  and  instruct¬ 


ive  matter  on  this  all  absorbing  topic, 
which  our  readers  can  acquire  by  send¬ 
ing  three  cents  in  postage  to  the  above 
named  firm. 

Jas.  N.  Gamble,  vice-president  of  the 
well  known  firm  of  Proctor  &  Gamble, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  will  erect  a  large  soft 
clay  brick  factory  at  Glenmore,  Station. 
It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  plant 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  to  establish  large  paving 
brick  works  near  that  city.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  be  christened  “The  Springfield 
Paving  Brick  Co.”  John  L.  Mason  and 
other  prominent  citizens  are  interested. 

W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  general  manager 
of  the  Shawmut  Clay  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Rideway,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dunlow  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Dunlow,  Wayne  county,  and  will  erect 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  and 
paving  brick  forthwith.  Communica¬ 
tions  to  W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Oswald  Kutsche,  proprietor  of  the  U. 
S.  Brick  Press  Works,  Chicago,  writes 
that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
season’s  business.  It  has  exceeded  their 
expectations,  and  from  inquiries  now 
coming  in,  the  coming  season  will  be 
equally  satisfactory.  One  particularly 
agreeable  feature  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  presses  they  have  out  are  giving  the 
best  of  satisfaction. 

Fred  Minzing,  Delphos,  O.,  has  been 
making  brick  at  that  place,  but  is  think¬ 
ing  of  removing  to  a  new  location,  as  his 
clay  has  run  out.  He  will  be  glad  to 
learn  of  any  desirable  location  near  a 
city  of  5,000  population  or  more,  and 
will  enter  into  partnership  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  favorable  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  good  plant. 

The  Kindman  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company’s  plant  at  the  head  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Point  bay,  Columbia  Falls,  Me.,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  3. 
Estimated  loss,  $15,000,  with  $8,000  in¬ 
sured.  The  fire  caught  in  one  of  the 
drying  tunnels  and  spread  so  rapidly 
that  little  could  be  done  to  stay  its 
progress.  One  of  the  watchman  about 
the  works  is  supposed  to  have  been 
burned,  as  no  trace  of  him  can  be  found. 

The  Somerset  A  Johnsonburgh  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  has  increased 
their  capital  stock  $100,000,  making 
their  actual  capitalization  $500,000.  In 
addition  to  their  extensive  fire  brick 
works  at  Somerset,  they  have  established 
a  large  plant  at  Johnsonburgh,  Pa., 
where,  in  addition  to  a  large  variety  of 
fire  clay  goods,  they  are  now  making  a 
fine  grade  of  vitrified  paving  bricks. 
They  are  also  the  American  agents  for 
the  celebrated  Johnson  Brick  Making 
Machinery,  as  our  readers  may  see  by 
referring  to  their  “ad.”  on  page  418. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


LEADER  OF  ITS  CLASS 


The  Potts  Horizontal  StocR  BricK  Machine 


Will  make  more  Brick  at  Less  Cost  than  can  be  done  by  the  Vertical  Machine  and  Extra  Pug  Mill. 


Every  brick  a  perfect  one.  It  will  work  the  clay  very  stiff  and  fill  a  six  Brick  Mould 
perfectly.  Its  great  tempering  capacity  insures  brick  having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners,  and  smooth  surfaces,  as  well  as  a  brick  that  will  dry  with¬ 
out  checking  or  cracking.  There  is  no 
machine  made  that  will  make  as  dense  and 
heavy  brick. 

We  guarantee  our  Brick  Machines  to 
do  all  claimed  for  them.  If  they  fail  they 


Mould  Sanders. 


to  be  returned  to  us  at  our 
expense. 


Disintegrators. 


We  manufacture  Brick  Moulds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Elevators,  Clay  Cars,  Winding 
Drums.  Write  for  Prices. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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FOE  SALE.  New  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine, 
capacity  24,000  and  34,000  per  day,  also  plastic 
machines,  capacity  35,000  per  day.  For  particulars 
address  Samuel  Collings  Eagle  Foundry, 

1]  tf.  d.  Easton,  Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED -By  an  Eastern 
concern  manufacturing  exclusively  fine  buff 
front  brick,  by  stiff  mud  process.  To  a  reliable 
and  competent  man  good  salary  will  be  paid.  Ad¬ 
dress,  stating  fully  previous  experience  and  salary 
required,  “Buff  Brick,” 

11.  1.  d.  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


BUFF  CLAY  BRICK. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  DownerD  &  Son  Co., 

Zanesville,  O. 


The  Latest 

CHASE’S 

Improved 

BRICK  PRESS 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN 
AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  BRICK. 

Write  for  particulars. 

C.  B.  CHASE, 

910  Prince  St.,  ALEXANDRIA,  PA. 


HUTOjnflTIC  BUT-  CONVEYOR. 


A  New  System,  Very  Practicable  and 
Economical. 

Ilustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Lafayette  Freight  Elevator  Co., 

70  East  Spruce  St., 


If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 
BUEF-,  MOTTLED,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  write  to  the  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


BACKED  BY  BRAINS 


CAN  SECURE  A 

SPliHf4DlD  I^VBSTJVIEJSLT 

IN  THE 

Brick  Clay  Beds 

In  the  Greatest  Lead  and  Zinc  District  in 
the  World. 

Demand  10,000,000  a  year.  Present  ca¬ 
pacity  3,000,000  a  year.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  address 

HORACE  B.  MARTIN, 

Investment  Bpokei*, 

11.2.  t.c.  Carthage,  Missouri. 


THE  MONARCH  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  S,  1892. 

The  only  kiln  ever  invented  that  fires  on  the  top  with  furnaces.  It  is  especially  designed 
for  burning  fine  wares,  such  as  Terra  Cotta,  Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Clay  Shingles,  Fire  Brick, 
Silica  Brick.  Any  desired  degree  of  heat  can  be  obtained  with  85  per  cent,  less  fuel  than 
the  old  style  kilns  It  has  both  up  and  down  draft,  also  horizontal  draft.  It  has  both 
outside  and  inside  draft.  Each  chamber  is  fired  in  three  different  places  and  under 
perfect  control.  No  expensive  valve  dampers  or  feed  holes  required.  All  in  search  of  a 
better  class  kiln  should  write  for  circular.  The  kiln  can  not  be  built  for  nothing  but  it  is 
consider  a-  13  ly  cheap¬ 
er  than,  if  \\  „  v'f  S _ .  a  n y  oth¬ 

er  contin¬ 
ue!  kiln  in 


uous  tun- 
the  market. 


YARD,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE. 


P.  o.  BOX  657. 


WM.  RADFORD,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JV1AI4CHESTHH,  N-  H- 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOR - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Souttiery  fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondeucesoliciled.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


THE  RADFORD  UP-AND-DOWN  DRAFT  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  2.  1892. 


This  is  the  result  of  29  years’  experience  building  and  working  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  costs  only  one-third  of  other  continuous  kilns  to  build  it. 
It  is  burning  successfully  dry  pressed  and  paving  bricks,  soft  mud  bricks  and  drain 
tiles.  It  saves  85  per  cent  fuel  overthe  old  style  kilns.  This  is  entirely  a  different  type 
of  kiln  to  that  of  the  Hoffman.  Send  for  circu 


lar  and  particulars  before 


decide  on  kilns. 


you 
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Cunningham's  Automatic  Brick  Cutting  lalle 
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This  Table  will  automatically  cut  and  separate  both  ways,  the  brick 
made  by  the  BIG  WONDER  illustrated  on  page  509. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

Frankfort,  Ind: 

Gentlemen : 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry  of  the  12th  inst.,  our  Big  Wonder  we  purchased 
from  you  early  this  season,  has  been  running  ever  since,  and  doing  its 
work  well.  We  have  had  no  trouble  and  no  break-downs  so  far.,  and  although 
we  have  run  the  machine  only  170  revolutions  per  minute,  instead  of  250 
revolutions  as  per  your  instructions,  we  have  been  making  from  40,000  to 
50,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  When  the  machine  is  kept  full  of  clay, 
(which  we  do  not  always  do,  on  account  of  using  very  fine  screens  on  our 
dry-pan,)  we  get  thirty  (30)  cuts  per  minute,  three  brick  to  the  cut',  and 
they  are  all  accurately  and  beautifully  cut  by  the  Cunningham  Automatic 
Cutting  Table  we  have  attached. 

Our  clays  are  very  tenacious  and  sticky  although  of  the  shale  nature. 

We  dry  the  day,  grind  in  a  dry-pan,  run  through  a  pug  mill  to  the  Big 
Wonder,  make  paving,  sewer  and  foundation  brick  for  which  we  have  orders 
ahead  of  our  capacity,  at  prices  a  good  percentage  above  the  common  rates 
here.  Yours  truly, 

GRAND  RAPIDS  BRICK  CO., 


For  further  particulars,  address 


The  Wallace  JVlfg.  Co., 


See  ad.  on  page  509. 


Frankfort,  ind. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

9.  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

2.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE.— One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  in  good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

>  The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  “  (horse  “  ) . .  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “ 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J,  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  IIP 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty-seven  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in ,x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  6-19-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 

FR  SALE.-— Half  interest  in  a  brick  plant.  A 
winter  yard.  Abundance  of  the  best  clay  and 
market  for  all  the  brick  and  tile  that  can  be  made. 
Side  track  into  the  yard.  Purchaser  should  be 
practical  brick  and  tile  maker.  For  further  partic¬ 
ulars  address  Brick  Plant, 

10.  250. 1.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.— One  seven  foot  wet  pan  made  by 
Wm.  Ellison  &  Son,  St.  Louis.  Mullers  12x48 
inches.  One  8  foot  dry  pan  made  by  Turner, 
Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  These 
pans  have  been  used  a  little  over  two  years,  are 
still  good  and  serviceable.  Were  taken  out  to  be 
replaced  by  heavier  machinery  in  recent  changes 
at  our  works.  Address, 

Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co., 

10.  3.  d.  Mexico,  Mo. 

WANTED.  To  correspond  with  party  having 
capital  desirous  of  investing  in  the  fancy 
and  paving  brick  business,  in  a  city  of  50,000  popu¬ 
lation,  with  four  railroads  and  lake  as  shipping 
facilities.  Material  unlimited  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Nothing  but  common  mud  brick  made 
now  in  the  city,  which  is  growing  very  fast  and 
will  need  several  million  pavers  shortly.  Particu¬ 
lars  by  addressing  ‘  ‘  Business,  ’  ’ 

10.  tf.  e.  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


Florida— for  lease,  rent  or  sale.— 40 

^  acres  of  Clay  Land.  Yard  been  worked.  Good 
brick  made  from  clay.  Opportunity  for  one 
understanding  brickmakiug.  City  of  10,000.  Brick 
blocks  building.  No  other  kiln  within  300  miles. 
City  talking  of  paving  with  brick.  Write, 

Wm.  A.  Morrison, 

0. 10.  te.  Tampa,  Fla. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suilalfc  TuDuIar& Firebox  BOILERS  IKiS 

fi®“For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJHNDLE^TPYLOB  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,!^. 


AERATED  FUEL  COMPAQ’S 

Gives  the  best  oil  Are.  200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick,  1 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


Flt^E  CLtflV  FOOFI^lG  TILiE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  will  negotiate  for  Factories  to  manufacture  on 
royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile.  For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 

CAPACITY: 

3500  to  5000 

GflHIiOlMS  » 

M  PEI?  HOUf?. 


THE  ONLY  PTJMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 

Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud 
Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking  the  Pump. 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  hut 
rocks. 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 

Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

U.  S.  Patent,  May  17,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire 
bricks,  sewer  pipes.  No  waste  or  loss  of  brick 
in  burning.  Most  even  burning  throughout 
the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  compari¬ 
son  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke 

& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
in  color  and  hardness. 


If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  ready  to  furnish  plans  for  new  plants  and  to 

Inglewood,  C&L  ^  the  same.  j^ufjjjgla  |(||n  &  Drier  Co.,  p.  0.,  CENTINELA,  CAL. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MAEKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CEAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  SALE.— A  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  machine 
with  brick  dies,  tile  dies  3-inch  to  10-inch  in¬ 
clusive,  table,  etc.,  complete.  Machinery  in  good 
order  and  will  ship  to  responsible  purchaser  on 
his  approval  as  to  its  condition.  A  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Geo.  A,  Harrop, 

11.  tf.  d  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. —A  Soft  Mud  Brick  Plant  complete. 

Martin  steam  machine,  located  on  the  C.  &  O., 
7  miles  from  Newport  News.  Could  not  fill  the 
orders  by  over  2  million  brick  this  season.  Will 
sell  one-half  interest  or  the  whole.  Address, 

R.  M.  Booker, 

11.  1.  Ip.  Hampton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.— One  of  the  most  modern  constrrcted 
Paving  and  Building  Brick  Plants.  Been  in 
operation  nearly  one  year.  20  acres  of  superior 
shale  rock.  Cars  for  shipping,  are  loaded  from  the 
kilns.  Five  down  draft  kilns.  Hot  blast  brick 
dryer.  Entire  plant  under  shelter.  Very  best 
reasons  given  for  selling. 

Hornellsville  Brick,  Tile  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
11.  2.  d.  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— Position  as  superintendent  and 
general  manager  of  first-class  brick  works, 
making  100  M.  or  over  per  day.  Either  dry  press 
or  mud  presses,  or  both.  Understand  all  about 
construction  of  yard,  kilns  and  the  management  of 
machinery  and  men.  Been  making  all  kinds  of 
ornamental  and  front  brick.  Have  present  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  four  years,  and  can  still  retain  it, 
but  desire  to  change  location  on  account  of  health 
of  family.  Address,  Tom  Kins, 

11.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.— By  an  expert  setter  and  burner  of 
upwards  of  36  years  experienc.  a  situation 
in  either  red  or  fire  brick  yard.  Understands 
horizontal,  up  or  down  draft  or  open  top  kilns. 
Good  reference  as  to  ability. 

A.  Hard  Brick, 

11- 1.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. — A  developed  terra 
cotta  clay  property  on  Staten  Island  opposite 
Woodbridge,  with  a  good  water  front  and  dock, 
will  be  leased  to  responsible  parties  who  will  put 
up  a  factory  to  make  buff  brick,  sewer  pipe  aud 
fire  proofing.  The  clay  is  excellent  for  such  work. 
For  particulars,  address,  R.  H.  Boyd, 

11. 1  c.  59  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.— A  brick  and  tile  factory, 
new  machinery,  sheds  and  patent  kiln  com¬ 
plete,  healthy  location  and  good  prospects.  Present 
owner  knows  nothing  about  the  business  and  has 
no  time  to  devote  to  it.  It  is  a  first-class  opportu¬ 
nity  to  a  man  acquainted  with  the  business  and 
who  has  some  capital.  For  further  particulars, 
address  H.  L.  Bidstrup, 

11-  2.  c.  Washington,  La. 


ONE  HUNDRED  and  twenty  acres  of  red  shale 
clay,  twenty  odd  feet  thick.  Rolling  land. 
Half  way  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
Deleware  &  Raritan  Canal,  and  half  mile  from 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  This  clay  has  been  found 
well  adapted  for  dry  process  brick.  The  owner  is 
desirous  to  exchange  the  land  for  stock  in  a  prop¬ 
erly  capitalized  company  to  make  front  or  paving 
brick.  Address,  P.  O.  Box  2948, 

9-  3,  p.  New  York  City. 


A  CLAYWORKER  of  considerable  experience  in 
fire  brick,  common  brick,  paving  brick,  dry 
pressed  brick  and  drain  tile,  desires  a  good  location 
where  his  products  will  find  ready  market.  Would 
engage  with  another  partner,  or  would  take  charge 
of  a  plant  where  satisfactory  salary  could  be  paid. 
Address,  Box  17,  Care  Clay- Worker, 

11.  1.  d. 


FOR  SALE.  — Interest  in  a  paving  brick  plant, 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  five  cities  hav¬ 
ing  a  combined  population  of  over  a  million, 
works  new,  make  both  fire  clay  and  shale  brick, 
which  have  stood  the  highest  test  among  all 
comparing  works  and  are  now  being  laid  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities,  and  smaller  ones  as  well.  In 
order  to  supply  our  increasing  demand  for  brick 
and  to  increase  facilities  for  making  same,  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  stock  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  A 
man  preferred  who  can  take  active  part.  Capital 
required  810,000.  To  parties  meaning  business,  any 
information  will  be  cheerfully  given.  Address, 

“Monon,” 

11.  3.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  DESIRABLE  LOCATION  for  an  enterprising 
brickmaker  is  offered  on  favorable  terms.  A 
well  equipped  common  brick  plant  near  a  thrifty 
and  progressive  Iowa  county  seat  of  2,200  inhabi¬ 
tants.  and  near  other  good  markets  on  main  line 
of  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Ten  acres  of  land,  including  a 
fine  bed  of  brick  and  fire  clay,  cheap  fuel  and 
good  demand  for  brick  at  fair  prices.  Tile  busi¬ 
ness  is  also  developing  rapidly.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  adddress  Aged  Brickmaker, 

11. 1.  c.  2.  ntf.  Care  “Clay.Worker.” 
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THK  CLAY-  W  O  I*  T<  FO  R  • 


CINCINNATI 

mm  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

01aa.cliin.a,tl,  O. 

THE  CROWN  EIRE  t'l.AV  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Vitrified,  Sail  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe, 

FIRE  BRICK, FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS, VASES, GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


„  "^jRITE FOR  PAMPHLET  ^ 

gETpABOUIEy^g^ 

I^KMER&pDii 


DqUBLE strength 

culvert 


PIPE 

W,tm  -s 
4No,*°yEo  Socket® 
!?* *  i  foot  lengths 


FOOTLENGTn- 

Si  -  Aqe  only  bt  f 

/'ckmer&pd®J 


J.  H.  &  D.  LAKE  GO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FrictionClutch 

PULLEYS 

and  CUT-OFF 

COUPLINGS. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 

The  Simplest, 
Strongest  and  Best 
Clutch  Pulley 

made.  Adapted 
to  light  or  heavy 
work,  stopping  and 
starting  machineseasily 
and  quickly  without  jar. 


////,'//> 


iSE»» . .  bnimniir-rnii  ;;^1lMl!il^n^i^l!i||il!il^', ’jjiii) 

jffiSWjjJ  lllilMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  HIIIIMIII  .IIIIHHijjJJ 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


Meads  tlie  Procession ! 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  shall  protect  my  patents  from  all  in¬ 
fringements. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E.M.PIKE, 


Chenoa,  Ills. 


niXON’SfiRAPHITE  pAINT 


FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re- 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  ro  to  15  years. 


Ii  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


JEFFREY  CJOT  BELTING, 


ALSO 


jnalleafile.  Steel,  Gable,  and  Special  Chains, 


designed  for; 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


-FOR  HANDLING- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFC.  CO., 


Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom :  48  S.  Canal  Street 
New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street. 


Columbus,  O. 


The;  Clay-Worker. 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HA1TD-POWEB.. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(HiOttzd’s 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


BEST  and  fllOST  LUXURIOUS. 

With  its  Spring  Frame  and  Air  Tires,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  the  stiff  framed  machines,  as  a  spring 
buggy  is  superior  to  a  jolty  lumber  wagon. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

Gormully  <S t  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co., 

221«229  ft.  ppanttlin  St.,  CfilCRGO. 

Branches  :  New  York. ..Boston. ..Washington. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
^@§~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  GO., 


Steubenville,  Ohio. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  And  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 


TRENTON. 
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The;  clay- worker. 


Akron  Fire  BriGK  Go., 


Th6  “AJAX”  Brick Mhchine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  j^RICK 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 

Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  lor  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AX.Z1XSOXT,  Sacs 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &.  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  oh  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


OHIOMKCHINE  CO., 

^EIUDZDLIEIFOIRT,  OHIO., 

Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MIIRRAY  PATENT. 


iiiKniiiiiiiiiiiliiiiijjiiiii 


WEI5BPOOT 

C/A/  , 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  opera' ed.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  "  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MRCHIN6  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Middleport,  Ohio. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
Borden ,  belleck&  Go.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DEfi,  JjEIiIiECK  §■  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Sand  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


The;  C  e  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  pbemises  ever  since. 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 


Sam’lP.  Hiller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 


No.  809  S,  Filth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

*®=Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  RflY|IIOP  BROS. 


IMPACT 

PULVERIZER  GO. 

Builders  of  a  Complete  Line  of 


t^EUIiS  &  SOILS  HVlPhOVED 


Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 


Crushing  and  Pulverizing 
Machinery. 

303  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 


We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  234  up  to  10  inches. 

Kf*TFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Kells  c Ss  Sons, 

Shop  near  New  Court  House.  flDEIHfJ,  JVUCH. 


PARKHILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


NO  BOILER. 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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The  Clay- worker 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  OELEBKATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  hy  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Vandalia  Line, 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nS?  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  chiDa,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  hy  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EAGLE  ISON  WORKS, 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

alid 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


make  He  Wheels 
Hat  are  He 
best  toi  brick 
aim  TILE 
TPCKS  am 
BRRROWS. 


S^Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAI,  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

niimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiraiiim 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 


s  3.  x^®-crx.:o. 


©  33.  XX.A.1T23  Mqttt  .t-i 


3  IZA1TB  MOULD. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 


NEW  LONDON,  - 


OHIO. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


^F^Special  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell,  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  c  omplete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Single  8<  Duplex  Pumps. 

.Horizontal  and  Vertical  Pu^p^. 

ItestDesk/rx  8<  Workmanship. 

ce5  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WOKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Hhow^- 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

JDa-Ily  Ontp-u-t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  gxo  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  F/isco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3 Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES0PDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,  f^B-PRESSES, 
STONB-EXTRACTING(LAY(RUSHERS, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWSJRUG\S,l 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pleteBrici\orTil&  Outfits 


mat;  wood 

’PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


'bffV°e 

n  u  61  TO  70X 

^^(Tncinnati, 

OHIO. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 


RRHLYSIS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  CLAYS 
HAD  THEIR  IDHNOFHCTDBED  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  fl  SPECIALTY. 


Tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cities. 
Specifications  carefully  made  and  certifi¬ 
cates  given. 

Special  facilities  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing:  the  value  of  shales,  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  tlieir  products,  such  as 
pavers,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental 
works,  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
patronage*  has  justified  installing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  labora^ 
tories  ,  outside  public  institutions,  in  the 
country,  hence  am  enabled  to  quo,e  the 
following  very  reason tble  prices  for  cash 

Ordinary  analysis . $  2.50  per  element  ordered. 

Complete  clay  analysis..  lO.OO  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  aualysis, 

three  samples .  25  00,  all  sent'at  one  time. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 
with  demonstrations..  15.00  per  sample. 

Complete  clay  analysis, 

three  samples .  35.00,  all  sent  at  one  time. 

For  analysis  I  need  8  ounces  of  material; 
for  demonstrations,  8  pounds,  all  tests  to 
be  delivered  at  laboratory. 

*My  laboratory  records— open  to  any¬ 
body — shows  1,033  analyses  made  and  re¬ 
ported  between  July  1,  1891,  and  April  1, 
1892.  Further  comment  unnecessary. 
REFERENCES. 

Am.  Plate  Glass  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

W.  C.  DePauw  Co .  Anderson,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Woolen  Mill . New  Albany,  Ind. 

New  Albany  Glue  Works . New  Albany.  Ind 

New  Albany  Water  Works . New  Albany,  Ind. 

Besides  my  home  customers,  with  an¬ 
nual  contracts,  can  give  dozens  in  other 
places,  and  feel  safe  to  state  can  mention 
a  client  in  one  tenth  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

All  letters  cheerfully  answered  and  con¬ 
sidered  strictly  confidential  unless  other¬ 
wise  ordered.  Address, 

J.  F.  ELSOM, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  New  Albany,  Ind 
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COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  8ample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAE 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 


Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUE 
SPEINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

ra  CINCINNATI 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  8outh,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 


H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


^^TTmtiRVULuNEW ALBANY  TCHICASO  RrJ,(9- 

- ~m  "  u  V - -  "'9 

THE  SHORT  LINE  10 


Milwaukee,  St.*  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  R^LID  flOHTHCUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Patent  Curved  •>  Slat  Conveyor 

Espocially  adapted  to  the  He  Sfot$  Overlap 

ha"d'i"fl,^*DHESIVE  eacn  other  am  at 

clays  The  A*#*  «# 

slats  being  me-  fOriTI  9  practically 

taiiic  wiii  not  cylindrical  ar- 

rot.  Motion  face  tO  Wl|ICl|  i 

p°sitive-  scraper  cap  le  applied  to  remove 

all  clay  slicking. 

MADE  IN  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS  TO  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  -  Chicago. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

This  Kiln  Can  he  Built  Round  or  Square. 

These  Kilns  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  Blandford  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Rnssell,  Mass.,  who  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiry;  City  Office,  72  Water 
Street,  Boston. 

I  have  sold  Yard  Rights  to  the  Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  we  are 
now  building  kilns  for  them.  Also  sold  O.  W.  M)  ers,  The  Anchor  Tile  &  Clay  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  Yard  Rights,  10  Kilns,  and  The  Canton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
are  building  one  Kiln. 

ALFRED  YATES. 

Write  for  full  description.  NORTH  CA.MBRIEGE,  Is/dl-A-SS. 


The  clay-worker 
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SCL  TDTTTT  T  TPC  agent  and 

•  JLJLJLM  AM ilA  PATENTEE 

^V003DBI^IIDC3-E,  3ST.  T., 

- DEALER  IN - 


“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


.  “Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE  ! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS  !  LESS  PIPES  ! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several' of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principa1 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

«®*For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,' Zanesville,  O 


Box  1^10,  ZaxLesTrille,  O. 


Style  28. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG,  CO., 

Cleveland.  O. 
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PUG  MILL 


THE  BONNOT  COMP  ANT 

CANTON  OHIO. 


wB 


co 


5  C 


5 


UCV  CHAIN  BELTING 
.  lVl  C  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


F.  H.  C 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  unite  rm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

R  SCHEW  ELEVATOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CL0Y. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 

Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Erick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

3vEICSZIO-^_2Sr. 
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-THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Fros!  Dig  Pan  Cnisntis. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

POT77BIS  PLAKTS. 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Soo.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA* 


- MANUFACTURER  OF - 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  .-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  infills,  Temper= 
Ins  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


49‘~S@nd  for  CSreraiat  amd  Prloe-Ust 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  Th© 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  tec  per  cent,  che&ipeir.  afS’-Mentiom  The  Clay  Works®. 
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*r  h  e 


-  W  O  RKF)R. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 


ifci  1 '  1 1  rt  1 1  u  o  1 1  n  0 1 . '  m  1 1 


CDr*  o  Hr  7 
rnr^  (Dm  -0 

>  ~  3D  $  2  > 

33  TJ  TJ  -  Z  m  7 


iz  12  2  o  cl 
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z  H 

o  50  U)  T3  CO  Cl 


xs  -oS  -o10  tn 


>  >  5  5  3  rn  pi  O 
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x  o3i  n  z  33  O 

Z  Prn^  '0)>  o  2 
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Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Taking  into  consideration  all  the  advantages  of  this  kiln  over  all  others,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  js  the  best  arranged,  the 
most  durable,  the  simplest,  uses  the  least  fuel,  and  gives  the  most  perfect  results  in  any  clay,  especially  in  the  production  of  common 
building  and  vitrified  paving  brick.  Only  very  limited  shed  room  is  required  when  the  semi-dry  clay  process  is  used.  Soft  mud 
brick,  of  course,  must  be  dried  until  they  become  hard  enough  to  sustain  their  weight  when  set  in  the  kiln. 

This  kiln  works  continuously.  In  other  words,  when  once  in  operation,  it  burns  a  given  number  of  thousands  every  day  in  the 
year;  and  when  properly  operated,  there  will  be  no  loss  whatever  in  burning.  It  can  be  easily  arranged  for  work  summer  or 
winter,  without  additional  expense  for  manufacturing  and  burniug.  The  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick  is  successfully  used 
for  water  smoking  the  brick  ahead  of  the  fire,  without  extra  expense  for  labor  or  fuel  they  are  dried  at  the  same  place  where  burnt, 
without  moving  them. 

To  burn  brick  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  control  of  the  draft  and  perfect  com  bustion  of  the  fuel.  Our  kiln  not  only 
possesses  these  advantages,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smoke  consumer,  and  the  heat  can  be  directed,  at  will,  to  any  desired  point.  For 
vitrified  paving  brick  our  kiln  has  no  equal,  because  no  heat  can  escape,  and  it  can  be  kept  in  the  brick  as  long  as  necessary.  This 
kiln  will  last  a  lifetime,  with  very  little  expenditure  for  repairs.  We  now  have  a  kiln  of  thirty-thousand  daily  capacity,  in  operation, 
and  hereby  cordially  invite  examination. 

DESCRIPTION : — The  kiln  consists  of  an  endless  tunnel,  which  is  lined  with  fire  bricks  on  the  inside  to  make  it  substantial,  and 
divided  in  a  series  of  compartments  (18  preferred!  by  use  of  shutters  and  movable  partitions  which  connect  and  disconnect  in  any 
compartment  at  any  time  desired.  Each  compartment  has  a  draft  channel  in  its  door,  extending  transversely  accro-s  the  compart¬ 
ment  and  further  to  the  smoke  chamber,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  damper  to  open  and  close  it.  In  the  compartments  these 
chanaels  are  provided  with  two  plates,  shorter  than  the  entire  width  of  the  compartment,  to  slide  over  the  top  of  each,  by  which 
means  the  draft  is  regulated  from  one  side  to  the  other  or  to  the  center  of  kiln  if  desired.  The  firing  is  done  from  top  of  the  kiln, 
through  holes  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  only  one  compartment  at  one  time.  The  draft  channel  is  open  five  or  six  compart¬ 
ments  ahead  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  entire  heat  in  the  bricks,  allowing  none  to  escape.  A  shutter  is  drawn  across  the 
compartment  in  which  the  draft  is  open,  thus  making  the  burning  compartments  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  kiln.  Ahead  of 
this  shutter  the  drying  is  done,  with  the  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick,  and  the  heat  which  is  utilized  from  the  sand  filling 
over  the  burning  compartments,  by  means  of  hannels  or  pipes  imbedded  in  the  filling  and  extending  the  entire  circuit  of  the  kiln, 
being  connected  with  each  compartment.  The  channels  are  provided  with  dampers,  and  so  regulated  as  to  connect  or  disconnect 
them  with  any  compartments,  thus  operating  continuously  with  the  fire. 

The  drying  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  burning,  and  as  many  comoartments  are  used  as  will  consume  all  the  heat. 
Then  the  draft  is  opened  in  the  last  compartment  and  another  shutter  drawn  across,  making  the  desired  compartments  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  kiln. 

Ahead  of  the  compartments  drying,  the  setting  continues,  and  behind  the  burning,  the  bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any  kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built  of  any  daily  capacity  desired. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  address, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  CO.,  510  New  York  Life  Building, 

(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  or  425  Range  Building,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOB  IRICKYAEIS, 


STYLE  A-VA  YD. II 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they. are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mim 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION.  •  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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THE  BONE  OF  CONTENTION 


Fairly  Obtained — 
and  we  still  hold  it. 

You  pay  your  money 
and  take  your  choice 


With  Flesh- — Blood  tells — 
With  Machinery — Results. 

The  fact  that  you  use  the  “Creager 
Machinery,  at  once  establishes  your 
reputation  as  a  Brickraaker — being 


THE  BEST  THE  WORLD  AFFORDS— Economical  to  operate— producing  the  largest  profits.  Every  feature 
of  the  “Creager  Machinery”  is  desirable— each  point  in  view  being  thoroughly  accomplished.  All  those  benefits  resulting 
from  15  years  of  continuous  experience  are  available.  For  catalogue,  plans  and  information,  address 

JONATHAN  CREAGER’ S  SOA’S,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


The  “X.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 


A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 

CROTON-ON-HIIDSON , 


NEW  YORK 


The  Clay-worker 


STEAM  ENGINES 


8  to  200  Horse-Power. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND  SUBSTANTIAL. 

^Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 

THOmflS  CA$Iiir4’S  sojsls. 


Machinery  in  stock : 

40  Engines;  cylinder  3-in.’ to  26-in.  diameter. 
40  Tubular  2- Flue  Portable  Boilers. 

4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


Hoosier  Brick 


all :e=_a 

Tile  Machines 


Soft  and^StifTClay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horse-power,  Pug  Mills,  Clay 
Crusherss  and  Disintegrators. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  UPRIGHT  TIEE  MACHINE  FOR  LARGE  TIEE. 

ligPFor  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

ee  ad.  on  page  489.  ■LwTTSH^T'IiIIjXj^S,  I  L 
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A  Large  Capacity 
Pump  for  Brick- 
Yard  Use. 


Will  pump  water  containing 
sand,  gravel,  mud,  etc.,  without 
perceptible  wear. 

Capacity,  3,500  to  4,000 
gallong  of  water  per  hoar  by 
hand-power. 

Every  brickyard  should  have 
one  of  the  large  capacity  hand 
pumps  for  emergency. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  PUMP  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  WORLD. 

w.  &  B.  Douglas, 

miiidieiown.  conn. 


Branch  Ware  Houses: 

85  &  87  John  Street,  New  York. 
197  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  and  prices  furnished  on 
application. 


*  * 


* 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


- - 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  A&hwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28,  1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belling  Co.,  Chieago: 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kiuds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 


SOliE  mflflUFRCTURE^S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ) 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  J 


248  Randolph  St.»  CHICAGO,  Ilili. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Ceather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  'without  it. 


We  alcuQys  Prove  it  in 
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^EOlELili  I |VI PROVED  CLAY  PULVERIZE!} 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


.  wuuuu uoamy,  aim  m  um  w o i  v  mixi  xa  lue  market  that  will 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  tnorougmy  ana  economically, 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  “  ~  '  *  '  “  "  " 


NEWELL  DNIVEDSPL  NULL  GO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.,  136  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  TSTrite  for  circulars. 
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TTnSTSOXjICITT]^)  TZESTIZMICasr^T  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration  ; 


OFFICE,  YARDS, 

93  ELlJVI  STREET.  JWIDDIlE  FARMS. 

- OFFICE  OF - 

WESTFIELD  BRICK  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

tr  — «-  — 13 uildin i>  Bri ale.  — ❖  » — tJ 

WESTFIELD,  MASS.,  May  18,  1892. 

McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

New  Haven ,  Conn . , 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  us  by  express  2  No.  25  parts 
of  your  ‘‘New  Haven”  Machine.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  these  are  the  first  parts  we  have 
needed  to  get  duplicated  since  purchasing  the 
Machine  three  years  ago. 

Yours  truly, 

WESTFIELD  BRICK  CO. 


Note : — Over  Four  Millions  of  Brick  have  been  made  with  this  Machine 
each  season. 

The  parts  called  for  cost  sixty  cents  each. 


This  is  the  smallest  size 
of  our  new  Machine  with 
Upright  Pug  Mill  attached. 

Main  frame  cast  solid. 
No  joints  to  weaken  it, 
Tub  in  one  piece — hinged 
safety  nose  piece.  Shafts, 
steel.  Extra  long  bearings 
give  seven  feet  or  more  of 
clay  under  constant  press¬ 
ure,  insuring  a  steady  feed, 
thorough  pugging  a  n  d 
mixing  and  overcoming  all 
back  slip  and  turning  of 
the  clay,  and  increasing 
the  capacity. 


Something  new!  The 
best  Disintegrator  on  the 
market;  no  doubt  of  it. 

Main  Frame  cast  solid 
with  bearings  for  Fast  Roll 
self-contained.  No  joints 
and  bolts  to  get  loose  and 
cause  trouble  and  expense. 
Steel  Shafts.  Bearings  10 
inches  long.  Fine  Knives. 
Fast  Roll,  speeds  to  1,000 
— perfectly  balanced. 

Capacity  30.000  to  40,000 
brick  per  10  hours. 

Weight,  2,500  pounds. 

Greatest  capac  i  t  y  for 
price  of  any  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Write  us. 


■sur/sg. 


The  c  ray-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Clayworking-  Machinery  for  Brick,  Tile,  Terra 
Cotta  Lumber  and  Fire-proofing. 

Write  to  Michigan  BricK  and  Tile  Machine  Co..  Morenci.  Mich.,  for  Catalogue.  Tell  them 
about  the  capacity  of  machine  you  want,  the  kind  of  clay  you  have  and  ask  for  prices. 
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TME  CL.AY-WORK.KK 


VICTORY!! 


In  1863  the  name  ‘‘Gettysburg”  came  into  prominence  by  reason  of 
the  famous  battle. 

In  1892  the  “Monarch”  won  another  victory  there,  the  brick¬ 
yard  of  Pfeffer  &  Co.  being  just  under  Cemetery  Ridge,  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  famous  stone  wall  against  which  Gen.  Pickett  made  the 
most  magnificent  charge  in  history. 
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Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Aug-  31,  1892. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — In  regard  to  the  “Monarch”  Machine  bought  of  you  last  spring, 
will  say  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  As  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  buy  a 
new  machine,  we  made  it  a  special  point  not  to  buy  a  machine  of  any  one  unless  they 
would  guarantee  it  to  press  clay  stiff  enough,  and  make  good  square  bricks  according 
to  our  ideas,  as  we  have  handled  brick  machines  before  and  the  trouble  was,  we  could 
not  work  the  clay  stiff  enough  to  keep  the  shape  while  the  brick  were  being  trucked 
to  the  racks.  You  agreed  to  ship  the  machine  to  us  on  trial,  and  guaranteed  it  to 
work  the  clay  as  stiff  as  we  would  want  it. 

In  this  we  have  not  been  deceived,  but  are  more  than  pleased,  as  we  do  not  need 
to  use  all  the  pressure  that  the  press  will  give  the  bricks.  If  we  do,  it  will  be  so  stiff 
that  the  striker  can  hardly  strike  off  the  tops  of  the  bricks. 

We  did  not.  think  the  machine  would  work  the  clay  so  dry,  and  I  want  to  say 
right  here  for  the  benefit  of  any  brickmaker  that  wants  to  buy  a  machine,  that  this  is 
the  most  important  part  in  buying  a  machine. 

The  machine  is  noiseless  and  works  like  a  thing  of  life.  The  top  of  the  machine 
is  all  open,  and  the  operator  can  at  all  times  see  the  clay,  and  condition  that  it  is  in, 
and  can  soon  change  it  from  soft  to  stiff.  Not  like  the  high,  upright  machines,  having 
to  wait  until  all  the  clay  is  worked  out  of  the  machine,  should  it  get  too  soft,  before 
you  can  change  its  condition.  No  need  of  any  soft  clay  bricks  with  this  machine. 

Besides,  it  is  a  machine  for  a  life  time. 

We  could  give  a  good  many  more  good  points  about  the  machine,  but  think  this 
is  sufficient.  Yours  Respectfully,  Pfeffer  &  Co. 


for  circuears,  etc.,  address 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO 


•  ) 


"W ellington,  Ohio 


[ Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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WE  MAKE  THE 

LEADING  MACHINES 


For  Making  “SAND-MOULDED”  BRICK. 


THE  “NEW  QUAKER.” 


Long  recognized  the  best  of  the  Upright  Machines 
of  this  class.  Extremely  strong,  simple,  reliable 

and  effective.  Not  a  scattering  few,  but  hundreds  in  successful  operation. 


THE  “MONARCH.” 


A  combined  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  on  new 
principles.  All  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  over  10,000  lbs. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  WEAR,  FRICTION  OR  LEAKAGE  IN  PRESS  BOX. 


Has  double  Pug  Mill,  giving  14  ft.  horizontal  tempering,  and  material  forced  to 
change  direction  three  times.  Built  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  want  an  unbreaka¬ 
ble  machine,  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  brick.  In  this 
machine  we  have  eliminated  the  mechanical  faults  that  cause  so  much  wear  in  other 
machines.  Many  other  valuable  features.  Several  already  in  successful  operation. 

JUST  OUT :  A  new  double-deck  Pallet  Truck.  $8.00  only.  Send  for  description. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


The  C  iv  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


jllailin  BiicK  machine 


(INCORPORATED.) 


LHNCHSTER,  PM.,  U.  S.  M. 


MANUFACTURERS  OK 

mi  Kinds  ol  Dryer  cars, 
woonen  or  Iran, 

Transfer  Cars, 

Tam  Tames,  k 


Come  and  see  the  “Martin”  Machine  for  1893. 


Rack  and  Transfer  Car. 


We  have  facilities  for  turning- 
out  this  work  very  fast  and  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Let  us  make 
an  estimate  for  you. 


-a-  THE  'I'r 

hatest  Improved 

BRICK  MtllJEU 

•fr  AJSlt)  & 

buck  Yam  Supplies. 
mmmum 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  are  man¬ 
ufacturing  under  the  patent  granted  to  Mr. 
HENRY  MARTIN  (for  trucks),  dated  March 
31st,  1885,  and  June  3rd,  1890.  The  claims  of 
this  patent  are 

First :  An  improvement  in  vehicles  for 
transporting  unburned  brick.  In  which  one 
end  of  the  racks,  upon  which  the  brick  are 
placed,  are  mounted  on  springs,  and  the 
other  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  hinges. 

Second:  The  device  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  hand,  and  it  consists  of  a  frame,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces,  having  han¬ 
dles  at  one  end,  connected  by  cross  pieces, 
and  supported  at  one  end  by  a  wheel  or 
wheels,  and  at  the  other,  when  at  rest,  by  the 
legs.  Resting  upon  this  frame  is  a  rack  con¬ 
sisting  of  longitudinal  bars,  connected  by 
transverse  pieces.  The  bars  are  connected 
with  and  held  above  the  frame,  near  and 
slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  wheel  or  wheels, 
by  springs,  which  are  attached  to  the  bars 
under  the  cross  pieces.  At  their  inner  ends, 
the  bars  are  secured  to  the  pieces  by  means 
of  hinges,  which  allow  such  play  about  those 
points  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
movement  of  the  outer  ends  of  said  bars,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  springs.  If  preferable,  spring 
plates  may  be  used  instead  of  the  hinges,  one 
end  of  the  plate  being  secured  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  frame  pieces,  and  the  other  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  bars,  the  point  at  which  the 
plate  is  attached  to  the  frame  piece,  being  far 
enough*apart  to  allow  sufficient  spring. 


Tile  Henry  marlin  Patent  Double  Deck  Spring  Truck. 


Patented  March  31,  1885. 

Patented  June  3,  1890. 

The  above  cut  shows  our  Patent  Double  Deck  Spring  Truck ;  it  is 
a  great  labor  saving  truck  and  is  made  especially  to  carry  pallets  from 
the  Machine  tolthe  racks;  it  will  carry  ten  pallets  of  six  brick  each  at 
one  time.  It  is  built  very  strong,  of  first-class  material,  is  of  light 
draught,  is  easily  handled,  and  saves  one-half  the  run  of  the  ofi'-bearer. 
When  it  is  loaded  the  weight  is  so  evenly  distributed  that  a  boy  can 
run  it  with  ease. 


Third :  The  device  is  operated  by  raising  the  upper  rack,  then  loading  the  rack  with  trays  of  brick,  closing  or 
lowering  the  upper  rack,  and  then  loading  it.  One  or  two  springs  may  be  used.  In  the  former  case,  the  spring  is  placed 
transversely,  and  rests  upon  the  cross  pieces.  Or  one  or  two  wheels  may  be  used. 


It  may  be  seen  that  this  patent  broadly  covers  a  vehicle  or  truck  for  use  in  carrying 
bricks  or  pallets,  and  all  purchasers  or  users  of  said  trucks  made  without  our  authority, 
are  hereby  notified  that  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable  as  infringers,  and  we  shall 
prosecute  all  persons  manufacturing  or  selling  such  trucks. 

All  persons  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  such  trucks,  except  those  manufac¬ 


tured  by  us  or  by  our  authority. 


The  Henry 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated . 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  0.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines.  ’ 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  November  27,  189], 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well 
and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours  Respectfully 
(Signed)  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 

Per  G.  W.  Adams. 


Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 


Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 


Dear  Sir:— Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  HfiTorks, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


NOTICE.— Hi  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not 
trouble  In  finding  our  customers. 


merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
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iarns 


’  <?yeloi?e  Clay  pulverizers 


aj  Little’s  Patent  Steal  Jacket, 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams'  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last ;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  worked  directly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the 
Pulverizer  or  Elevator  Boot ,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value. 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


FOR  CI.AY  PUI,VERI/,ERS. 


WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer.  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  J Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale, 
WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway.  S*t.  XjOlliS, 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

All  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


A^c) 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


I^When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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The  New  Anderson  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Foundry  and  machine  Works, 

AJSUDEftSO^,  I filD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 
Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 

a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  IHIPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIRCHINE. 

Manufactured  tij  AMBERSOti  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Carge  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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T 


IFFIfi  AUTOMATICS 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SATISFACTIOH 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 

TEE  BDYEHTB6ES  we  ttave 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

tgT° If  you  have  not  received 


keep  it  ih  miHD, 


ill  our 

Paienied  Special  Safely  Devices. 


a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 


of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

op 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

- *TIF=F=IN,  OHIO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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No.  io  New  Upright  Tile  Machine. 

Our  New  Upright  Tile  Machine  for  the  manufacture  ot  tile  up  to  18 
inches,  is  intended  to  be  used  in  factories  where  parties  have  machines  for 
making  small  sizes.  We  are  able  to  build  it  at  such  a  price  that  anyone 
having  a  demand  for  large  tile  can  afford  to  bup  one.  Mg“Write  for  prices. 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  GO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 


500 


'The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


*  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  *> 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  RRIGK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT. 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  maclfinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NKW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 


Ten  years  practical  experience. 


PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine -or  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 


WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 


New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  Clay-worker 


me 


J.W. PE  NFIELD  &.  SON 


J.W.PENFIELD 


SON 


HI 


iC 


Most  Brick  MaKers 


don’t  make  brick  for  exercise, 
or  pleasure,  or  health,  or  fame; 

True — 

brickmaking  affords  plenty  of 
exercise,  but  it  is  rather  too 
boisterous  and  exciting  for 
some  people; 

Then,  too. 

there  are  means  of  recreation 
more  attractive; 

And —as  a  rule.— 

a  sanitarium  affords  better  op¬ 
portunities  for  recuperation 
than  the  average  brickyard. 

v 

Moreover, 

profits  are  all  the  honors  sought 
by  most  brickmakers,  even  in 
their  own  country. 


Consequently, 


the  machine  making  the  most 
brick,  at  least  expense,  and 
doing  it  continuously,  is  the 
one  for  modern  brickmakers. 


HI 


A  peculiar  charm 

of  Penfield  Modern  Auger  Brick 
Machinery,  is  that  it  is  at  once 
ideal  and  practical. 

Perfectly  automatic. 

labor  saving,  with  strength  un¬ 
questioned,  it  does  skilled  work 
better  and  faster  than  skilled 
workmen  can  do  it. 

Your  men 

feed  the  clay  into  the  machine, 
and  remove  the  brick, — auto¬ 
matically  sanded,  cut  and  sep¬ 
arated.  The  machine, — to  use 
a  well-worn  phrase — “does  the 
rest.”  * 

If  you  choose. 

the  off-bearing  belt,  lengthened, 
delivers  the  brick  right  at  your 
1  dryer,— a  further  saving  of  labor. 

fi@“Send  for  particulars. 

J.W.  PENFIELD  &  SON. 
Willoughby.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


-WILLOUGHBY,  O.  U.S.A.- 


m 


WILLOUGHBY,  O.  U.S.A^ 


IH 
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The  PorI$rnoutL  P&vin<£  Bric  k  Co., 

PORTSMOUTH  O 


GEORGE  DAVIS,  Pres.oent, 

W  G  BEVERLY,  V»CE  PRESipe-r 
L  C  TURLEY,  Manaoer 


PEN  FI  ELD  NO.  10  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE,  WITH  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER  AND  SEPARATING  BELT. 

About  Automatic  Gutters. 

t  .\  '  '  '* 

Nobody  wants  a  poor  automatic  cutter. 

A  poor  brick  machine  is  bad  enough,  but  a  poor  automatic  cutter  will  spoil  the  work 
of  the  best  brick  machine  made,  and  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

But,  when  you  have  a  first- 
class  brick  machine  and  a 
perfect  automatic  cutter, 
everything  moves  off  with 
regularity  and  ease,  and 
you  are  well  on  the 
road  to  success 
in  the  profitable  manufacture 
of  brick. 

A  Good  Reason , — but 
not  the  only  one— why 
you  should 
use  the 

Penfield  Modern  Brick 
Machinery,  is  because  their 
automatic  cutter  meets 
the  requirements 
of  wide-awake 
brickmakers 
everywhere,  and 
supplements  the  effective 
work  of  their 
brick  machine  in  a  most 
telling  manner. 

®~Send  for  particulars. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

VITRIFIED  SHALE  STREET  PAVING  BRICK. 


12th.0et. 1892. 

J.W. Penfield  Sc  Son, 

Wi 1 loughby ,0 . 

Gentlemeni- 

Thl a  1 8  a  brick-making  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try, but  still  your  machine  excites  the  admiration  of  every  visitor 
we  have, -and  we  have  a  good  many, 

.Since  we  put  it  in  last  spring, it  has  been  nothing  but  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  us;  we  have  never  lost  ten  minutes  time 
because  of  any  trouble  with  your  machine.  The  automatic  cut-off 
19  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  new*. 

Yours  truly, 


ADDRESS, 


J 


PENFIELD  &  SON 


maQatacturers  of  Glapoiklif  Mlm  of  all  kinds. 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A, 


The  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  R  R . 


AND  J  THE 


PLYMOUTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  ]VIode^n  machine  Built  fot*  Strength  and  Gapaeity. 

It  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  Fate~Gansaullus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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The  Decatur  header  fDfg.  Co., 

DECHTUR,  ILL-.,  U.  S.  H. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  [CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 


Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty. 


Auger  Machines  in  Sizes  to  Suit  the  Following  Capacities  :  10,000  to  50,000 

Brick  Per  Day. 


Roller  Delivery  Machines  for  35,000  and  50,000  Capacities. 
Pug  Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Supplies. 


B  Pug  Mill. 

SZEUSTID  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Th.e  Decatur  Leader  Mfcp.  Co,  -  Decatur,  Ill.,  IT.  S.A. 
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The  clay-worker. 


Automatic  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


RED  BRICK 

FIRE  BRICK  _ _ 

PAVING  BLOCKS  f  tie  one 
ROOFING  TILE  J 


Can  be 
made  on 
e  one; 
press. 


30,000  lbs.  pressure 


Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


Raymond’s  Perfeetion  Brisk  Press. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  poouep 
pe»pi<esses  in  the  tuopld.  8  different 
styles. 


Raymond's  flutomatia  Dumping  Car. 


Oup  Automatic  Dumping  Cap,  PoPt« 
able  TPaek  and  minding  DPum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  tPansfePP" 


44 We  Are  the  People” 


Who  manufacture 


the  “Columbian,” 


“Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Accept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

C  U /.  Fytt7l)0flD9$0., 


1  :::! 

la 

1 
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Raymond's  CJUrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


ZD^^TTOZtNT,  OHIO, 


Self  Contained  Cliinding  Drum 


ob  o  w*  m  o 

CD  hi  CO  ^  ^  s, 

•s  c  h  c  o 

P  *  £  *  <  — 

P  p"^  CD  H-*  HJ 

|  g.  £  ^  g*  3 

&  p'p-'g 

*■♦*  S  B  ^  <  P 

3  ^  ^4f  M 

CD  &  2  O 

S*  P  0  c+  £-  I-, 
2  CD  pr  2  a 
„,  £  CD  ®  P 
DO  ►o  S 
O  P  fl  ^(« 
P  0  to  o  5 
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NO.  9  MACHINE  WITH  STEAM  LUBRICATING  DIE  AND  BOARD  DELIVERY  CUTTER. 
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Drake’s  Standard  DIhcrine  Works, 


O.  T.  IDIES^IKIIE],  Pboprietol, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co  is  running  4  Crushers;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  3  Crushers  ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Crushers ;  Wecklcr  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co  is  running  1 
Crusher  ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co 
is  running  1  Crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  •  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher- 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE  Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
mcnuiactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevatobs,  Etcl,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  & 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  pranuiateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  lii  t  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  u  on  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  <fc  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<ft  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 
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The  Average  BricK  Manufacturer 


Wants 
to  Pay 
an  Honest 
Price  for 
Honest 
Goods. 

To  Him 
We  Offer 
the 


T  POTTS  DISINTECRATORS 


.As  JBeing  the  Best  and  Most  Durable  Machine  of  the  Kind  Made 

We  have  spared  neither  time  nor  money  to  make  them  the  best •  We  use  none 
but  the  best  material  in  their  construction.  The  Rolls  are  cast  from  the  best  grades  of 
iron  and  thoroughly  OJtllhJLBD. 

They  are  the  only  machines  made  that  will  take  any  clay  direct  from  the  bank  and 
not  choke  or  clog. 

We  make  twelve  sizes,  having  capacity  of  15,000  to  120,000  per  day. 


To  Improve  Quality 
and  Reduee 
Cost  of  Production. 

AL.I.  IRON  PUG  >111.1,. 

A  Potts  Disintegrator  to  grind  the  hard  lumps  and  separate 
the  stone. 

A  Potts  Pug  Mill  to  thoroughly  temper  and  pug  the  clay. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices  and  terms.  We  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Yard  Supplies. 

C.  &  A  POTTS  &  CO 

INDIA.JMA.FOLIS,  I\I). 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Machinery  for  Manufacturing  Street  Pavers 


iVo.  1  A^uger  Mill. 


These  Mills  are  made  with  either  Automatic  End-cut  or  Side-cut 
Board  Delivery  Tables. 

These  Mills  are  strictly  high  grade  machines.  They  are  built  on 
the  most  improved  principles,  and  are  capable  of  doing  a  full  day’s  work 
without  breakage  or  unusual  wear. 

The  gears  are  made  from  specially  cut  patterns,  thus  insuring  smooth 
and  true  running. 

The  shafts  are  steel,  large  in  diameter 
and  having  long  bearings,  which  are  well 
protected  from  dust. 

They  are  made  in  three  sizes,  having  a 
capacity  from  i  5,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

Open  Top  Taper  Pug  Mills  EIevalors  m  1,1  m  wilini  desireiL 

Are  the  newest  thing  in  the  way  of  Pug 
Mills.  They  are  strong  and  heavy,  built 
especially  for  hard  labor. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
Street  Pavers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


■WRITE  FOR  “CATAEOCFE 


The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 


Manufacturers  of  Clayworkiug  Machinery  of  All  Descriptions, 


Bueypus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  fl. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


THE  CLAY-WORKER 


DRY  PAH  *  WET  PAH 


ALL  IRON  AND  STEEL 


We  manufacture  7,  8  and  9  feet  Dry  Pans  and  7  and  8  feet  Wet  Pans,  constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best 
quality  of  iron  and  steel.  Whilst  the  quantity  of  the  output  of  the  Pans  is  regulated  by  the  quality,  obduracy,  and 
moisture  of  the  clay,  yet  under  the  same  conditions,  our  patent  two  shaft  Pans  will  crush  10  per  cent,  more  material  than 
any  other  in  use  and  is  10  per  cent,  cheaper.  Sixty-one  of  our  Pans  sold  since  January  1st,  1892,  which  is  convincing 
proof  of  superiority.  Read  extracts  from  testimonial  letters  on  opposite  page. 
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T he  following  extracts  from  testimonial  letters ,  proves 
mechanical  completeness  and.  efficiency : 


Coaldale,  Ala.,  August  18th,  1892. 

Construction  of  the  finest.  Does  its  duty 
nobly.  Coaldale  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Athens,  Ohio,  Aug.  24th,  1892. 

For  strength,  durability  and  good  work, 
we  regard  them  as  being  superior  to  any  on 
the  market.  The  Athens  Brick  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Aug.  24th,  1892. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  way  it  works  the 
sand  stone  and  hard  heads  that  are  in  our 
clay.  Cleveland,  Besaw  &  Allen. 

Akron,  Ohio,  August  24th,  1892. 

More  than  satisfied.  No  clayworker  can 
afford  to  be  without  one.  Twenty-five  tons 
of  hard  shale  together  with  8,000  bats  put 
through  it  every  hour. 

Cooper  Brick  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Aug  24th,  1892. 

It  gives  entire  satisfaction,  does  its  work 
to  perfection  and  gives  me  pleasure  to  rec¬ 
ommend  same  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  good 
machine.  Henry  Bolln. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Aug.  26th,  1892. 

We  have  congratulated  ourselves  many 
times  for  deciding  to  put  in  your  grinding 
pan.  It  has  not  cost  us  a  cent  for  repairs 
since  we  first  set  it  up.  The  capacity  is 
very  great. 

National  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


Minerva,  O.,  Oct.  nth,  1892. 

Giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

Minerva  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Logan,  Ohio,  Sept.  9th,  1892. 

Its  great  weight  and  strength  enables  it 
to  do  the  work  with  ease. 

The  Logan  Granite  Clay  Co. 

Logan,  Ohio,  Aug.  23rd,  1892. 

It  has  proven  an  exceedingly  substantial 
piece  of  machinery.  Quantity  and  quality 
of  work  better  and  more  than  guaranteed. 

Logan  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio,  Aug.  19th,  1892. 

The  master  wheel  on  our  wood  frame 
pan  gave  out  last  week  and  for  four  or  five 
days,  only  had  your  iron  frame  pan,  with 
which  to  grind  clay  and  make  our  usual 
run  of  from  36,000  to  40,000  brick  in  ten 
hours.  The  iron  frame  pan  was  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  our  daily  output  was 
not  diminished.  Canton  Brick  Co. 

Veedersburg,  Ind.,  Sept  12th,  1892. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  write 
to  say  that  the  dry  pan  is  doing  excellent 
work  and  is  in  every  way  coming  up  to 
your  promises  for  it. 

Wabash  Clay  Co., 

By  R.  D.  Culver,  Pres. 


We  have  many  more  similar  writings  of  merit.  Lack  of  space 
prohibits  their  publication  however. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

The  pt*ey~SheekleF  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Clayworking:  Machinery  of  All  Descriptions, 

Baeyras,  Ohio,  L).  S.  A. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 


TD- 


MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

lEZiln.  Castirxgre  of"  .A.11  IDescriptiorrs. 

ffiST’See  ad.  on  first  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


Send  for  complete 

See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Car  Catalogue. 

[Mention  theClay- Worker.] 
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IT  IS  HN  IMPORTANT  FHCT 


Are  You  Daily  Made  to  Feel  that  Your  Brick  Machinery 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pug^Mill,  etc.,  Complete. 


acity,  50,000  per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 

The  New  Quaker  practical  every  day  work  that  has 

Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000  n o  complicated  traps  and  triggers 

about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  full  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft- 

.  ng,  Belting-,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln'Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind 
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VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FRONT  VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 


JL.2<TJD 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 


-H 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


Our  Press,  Kilns,  Gatherers  and  Disinte¬ 
grator  are  in  use  at  the  American  Hydraulic 

Press  Brick  Company’s  Yards,  Collinsville,  Ill., 

• 

who  are  turning  out  the  finest  quality  of  Press 
Brick  made  in  the  history  of  Brickmaking. 

Brick  free  from  granulation  and  hard  and 
smooth  as  polished  granite. 


THE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un- 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  ot  the  best  quality. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Go. 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


T  H  E  CLAY-WORKER. 
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-A.  STTIRCE  TBZIJSTG-- 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 
for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 
Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  We  will  make  and 

burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

.s  -  • 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


MONON  BLOCK, 

32-4  Dearborn  Street. 


Chicago. 
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The  Clay-worker 


THE 


6.  S.  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS 


J 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 


This  Press  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  Brick  Plant,  inasmuch  as  it 
isja  representative  of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  u 
and  above  all  of  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  is  to-day  turning  out  thousands 
of  the  finest  brick  in  the  country. 


OFFICE :  -  cilTcnco 

Room  mi,  79  Dearborn  St.  CplCflGO, 


mil. 


We  will  Hoi  be  Undersold 


Clay  sent  us  Freight  pre¬ 
paid  will  receive  our  prompt 
attention  and  1m*  tested  free 
of  charge. 


Covered  by  the  following 
patents : 

No.  315,855,  April  14,  1885. 
No.  324,453,  Aug.  18,  1885. 
No.  375.660,  Dec.  27,  1887. 
No.  395,871,  Jan.  8, 1889. 


1 . 


l  '  S*  I)ry  Clay  Bri c  k  Presses  in  use  on\the  following  yards : 

Colorado  Fire  Clay  Manufacturing-  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  4-Mold. 

James  McNeen,  La  Junta,  Col.,  2-Mold. 

Worthorst  Stone  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

Walter  Collins,  Columbus,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

Georg-e  Smith,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  2-Mold. 


[Mention  the  Cpay-Workek.] 
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Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine 


(Triple  Pressure 

Weight  70,000  pounds.  Capacity  85,000  pressed  brick  per  day 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having-  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 

BOWMAN  cfc  ROSS, 


Room  VO 7  Laclede  liuihlinn, 


S T.  Louis,  MO.,  S.  A. 
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THE  CLAY- WORKER 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  SBJXM  A.ROZJND  rriIB  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS!' 


ENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE 


SjMSmfiij 


SIMPSON  BRICK  PRFs<J 

MTOKPaSn I 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  2 io,  87 89  and  Wash,  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld*g,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WRTERODS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada, 


o  addition  to  the  stock  of  2, 3  and  4-Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
:uk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
our  Presses  and  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 
l  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 
t  of  view. 


^HJTwFv~ 


GENERAL  AGENT 


"  l-T 


'The  C  I.  A  Y  =  W  O  R  Tv  K  R 


THE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICK  PRESS- 
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The  Clay-worker 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  THE  LEHST  COST 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Somerset  &  Jolutsoiiburg  mrg.  Co. 

SOtVIH^SET,  ^VlflSS. 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


PAT.  STEAM  SANO-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  X 


Branch  Office 


5{ 


713  Lewis  Bik., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


differential  double  SHAFTED  CLAY  MlXEf 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  lATorks 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 


Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAOES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 

1  The  main  feature  of  thin  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability ;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
he  work  in  ^parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
inenness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  ad  t 
uent  thereby  rediming  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bucks  at  each  evolution  of 
nachine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  he  adjustment 
if  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers, 
.  .  t.  eomnlete  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boileis,  Coiliss  Engines, 

‘o«o?f'ompr‘^  W.ter  Work*  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  eastings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheeifully  gn  en. 

If  VOU  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 

If  you  are  in  me  mar  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 

pressed  brick  than  any  ci  y  .n  h  ^kl^e^  macMne  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 

buyers  to  come  here  and  se  1  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie,  with  little  or  uo 

Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  startedig  7,  ^  ^  ^  gizes_30000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 

brick” has^ To  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Addiess 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Clay-worker 


Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


TZEOrSIMIS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Tils. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  I  YES, 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Granite  Building,  15  and  17  So.  4th  St.,’ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin, 
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The  I^iln  of  the  Period 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 


Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  lines,  for  Burning  Bricks,  Ac.,  Lime,  and  Cement. 


Patented  m  England,  America,  France,  Belgium  Germany,  and  Austria, 

Patents  applied  for  in  Canada ,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  & c. 

This  Killl  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffmann  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as 

much  fuel,  and  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  Per  cent ■ 

TTburns  all  hard  Bricks  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about 
7(>er  cent.  Facings .  and  it  will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &C.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  Firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us 
in  six  months,  showing  the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  Kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  Kilns  are  being  erected, 
and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber  Kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s 
are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the  home  of  Hoffmanns ) ;  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAY. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  Works, 

Sileby. 

Sileby,  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messes  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen  You  ask  us  how  our  new  Kiln  answers.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendidly  with  it,  both  as  regards 
speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel,  regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within 

bounds,  and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  .  , _ .  ...  ,  _ 

We  enclose  you  signed  agreement  for  second  Kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience 


N.  B.- 


Yours  faithfully, 

-The  third  kiln  has  been  bought  by  this  firm. 


WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 


From  KINSEN  PARK,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 

May  19,  1892. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs  : — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  Sercombe  s 
Patent  Kiln,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  giving  very  good  results,  and  works  to  my 

1  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  Hoffmann  Kiln,  haying  had 
Five  of  them  under  my  control  at  one  time,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  consider  your  Kiln  very  much  superior  to  the  Hoffmann,  for  the  follow- 

nig  reasons^.  much  lafi  expelisive  t0  erect,  being,  as  you  say,  designed  on 

“Economic”  and  “Common-sense”  lines.  _  . 

2  It  will  turn  out  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  Goods  than  a  Honmann 
of  the  same  size  (should  say  quite  a  third),  being  much  quicker  and  more 

3.  It  gives  a  much  more  equal  heat ;  all  hard  bricks  and  no  waste  il 
properly fired^and^  ^  ^  fue]>  the  cons„mption  being  2  cwt.  fine  slack  to  the 

1,0°Thesektwo  statements  are  not  colored,  but  are  facts,  and  you  can  make 
what  use  you  like  of  them.  Yours  faithfully,  igujnu. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 

Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27, 1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs  We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffmann  Kiln  to  Sercombe’s 
Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another. 

We  enclose  you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  I  Kiln,  and 
full  amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  l,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers  our  expec¬ 
tation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.”! 

Faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B.— The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the  system  was  a 

failure. 


From  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  J.  SLATER,  Smithy  Houses,  nea 

Derby. 

Proprietors  of  the  Horsely  Castle  and  Coxbench  Stone  Quarries,  near  Derby 
and  of  the  Denley  Sanitary  Pipe  and  Brick  Works. 

Uttoxeter  Old  Road,  Derby,  July  28,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  tha 
your  Patent  Kiln  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  at  our  Works,  and  we  are  now 
burning  the  fourth  time  round,  and  feel  confident  that  the  Kiln  will  prove 
successful  in  every  w7y,  and  do  all  that  you  say  it  will  as  soon  as  our  men  get 
used  to  the  setting  and  burning.  We  have  already  reduced  the  coal  down  to 
three  cwt  per  1,000,  including  the  first  slartingofJlmjAilm  The  hot  air  fine 
answers  tirst-Tate.  We  have  burn^om^a^Te  bricks  for  Messrs.  Sharman,  of 
Huddersfield,  which  have  come  out  an  excellent  color,  and  we  shall  forward 
them  to  their  address  to-morrow.  Wishing  you  every  success, 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  &  J.  SLATER. 


\ 


For  full  particulars  please  apply  to 


SElRCOJVlBE,  OSJVI Rfi  8t 

EXMOUTH,  DEVON,  ENGLAND.  Or  PTNE  &  CO.,  1133  Youge 

Toronto,  Canada. 

NAJVIES  AHD  ADDRESSES  OF  OTHER  AGENTS  OH  APPLICATION- 


Street, 


MORRISONS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES  -ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  * 


SUCCESSFUL. 


DURABLE. 


Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

-  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  &  ® 

A  \ 

I  hat  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well-as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

Poi  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


G-3303E2G-I.A., 


Eos:  335, 
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The  Standard 

forced  drTft”beick  drier 
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The  Most  Practical,  Efficient  and  Reliable  One,  Yet 

Offered  to  the  Public. 

THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  CONFIRMS  THIS  STATEMENT  :  jN- 

Sturgeon  Point,  Va.,  Oct.  1,  1892. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co .,  Louisville ,  Ky. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  yours  inquiring  as  to  the  working  of  the  Brick  Drier 
you  sold  us,  would  say  that  we  have  been  using  it  for  about  two  months  and  have 
found  it  to  be  a  thorough  and  practical  Drier  in  every  respect,  which  is  very  gratifying 
to  us,  as  we  have  had  so  much  trouble,  and  have  been  to  such  an  expense  in  drying 
brick  with  our  other  Drier. 

We  find  your  Drier  much  more  effective  than  our  old  one.  It  dries  the  brick  evenly 
and  they  are  entirely  free  from  checks  and  cracks. 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  “The  Standard”  as  the  most  perfect  and  successful 
Brick  Drier  in  use.  It  is  so  easily  regulated,  and  the  heat  is  under  such  perfect  control 
that  we  can  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays  without  any  difficulty. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Old  Dominion  Brick,  Tile  and  Mfg.  Co. 


We  nave  many  more  tesiimonials  wnicn  prove  most  conclusively  tltat  our  uraVED  DRIER 

is  all  we  claim  tor  il,  out  lack  of  space  prevevls  ifieii  beiny  published. 


Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

Additional  Evidence  of  Merit. 


OUR  IMPROVED  IRON  BRJCK  CAR  IS  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  WRITE  ERR  CRTS  HRD  PRICES. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 

General  Offiee  and  Salesroom:  V  AITYtlTTTT  T  VI  WW 

us  wtsi  nm  si.,  LOUISVILLE,  KT. 


Branch  Office :  81  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va 


THE 


Hiiyetl  &  Smiin  Hlfg.  Co., 


World  are 


1400  Hassell  flve., 

DETROIT,  mien. 


the 


41*  Ti*y  Them  and  be  Convinced  •!£* 


Their  Dryer  dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of 
wood  than  any  dryer  made. 

All  work  is  uniform,  cheap  and  effective. 

Full  working  plans  furnished  with  every  order. 

Erection  of  plant  superintended  when  desired. 

All  work  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented. 

Write  for  plans  and  information. 

THE  HUYETT  &  SMITH  MEG.  CO., 

CHIGAGO,  31  So.  Canal  St. 

NEW  YORK,  107  Uiberty  St. 

BOSTON.  48  Union  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  99  First  flve. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  28  Union  St 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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|  JJH  E o  l/T\pr?OV/ED  - 1  l^0ff-^C/^D  -  DI^VEI^ 

Is  the  only  successful  Brick  T>ryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only  Brick  Dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds 
of  brick  economically.  The  late  improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  per  cent., 
so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  Brick  Dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work  and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect 
lit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  Dryer. 

AVe  refer  you  to  the  following  parties  : 

Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  drying  stiff1  mud  brick. 

Trimble  Brick  Co.,  Trimble,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pioneer  Fire  Proof  Construction  Co.,  drying  fire  proofing. 

Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

J.  P.  Cappeau  &  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 
•I.  I».  Legnard  &  Co.,  Chi  ago,  Ill.,  stiff1  mud  brick. 

Legnard  A  Madden  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Utt  Bros.,  Springfield,  Ill,  stiff  mud  brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Utica,  111.,  fire  proofing. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  paving  brick 

A.  Hammersehmidt,  Elmhurst,  111.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fire  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  paving  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Fort  Dodge  Clay  AVorks,  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  drying  paving  brick.  Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  O.,  paving  brick 
Buckeye  Brick  AVorks,  AVellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

ATdcan  Clay  Co.,  AVellsville,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Logan-Granite  Clay  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ohio,  paving  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 
Hugo  Becker,  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

.1.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  paving  brick. 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  AV.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  AV.  Va.,  paving  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 
Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Press  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

E.  AVebster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

Pittsburgh  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  soft  mud  brick  and  fire  proofing. 
Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.,  paving  brick. 

AA7.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  paving  brick. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  stiff  mud  brick, 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Glens  Falls  Terra  Cotta  &  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  soft  mud  brick. 

Kountz  Brothers,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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AMERICAN  BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 


E  give  a  picture  of  the  Louisville 
Electric  Motor  Power  Compa¬ 
ny’s  building.  The  uses  to 
which  a  building  of  this  kind  is  put 
naturally  suggests  strength.  An  electric 
power  building  which  was  light  in  char¬ 
acter,  one  having  slender  supports,  trivial 
decoration  and  bright  colors  and  all 
that  accompanies  such  architecture, 
would  manifestly 
be  out  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Power  and 
strength,  and  dig¬ 
nity  go  together. 

Thus  it  is  that  we 
are  disposed  to  say 
that  the  design  of 
this  building  is 
successful.  No 
doubt  a  strong 
building  is  re¬ 
quired.  This 
building  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of 
strength  as  we  view 
it  on  the  exterior. 

The  material  is  of 
brick;  the  decora¬ 
tion  in  terra  cotta 
and  stone.  The 
forms  are  massive 
and  the  decoration 
dignified,  and  al¬ 
together  we  have 
a  building  which 
is  a  credit  to  the 
material  out  of 
which  it  is  made. 

There  are  certain 
difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  car¬ 
rying  out  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  which 
are  certainly  not 
appreciated  by  the 
general  public.  The  design  must  show 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
desired  that  the  boldness  be  not  such 
as  to  interfere  with  the  general  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  building.  For  instance; 


there  are  the  front  piers  of  this  one ; 
they  run  up  in  a  way  to  have  the  win¬ 
dows  well  recessed  from  the  front  of  the 
wall  and  at  tne  same  time  the  shadow 


from  the  projections  of  brick  beyond 
the  glass  is  not  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  lighting  of  the  interior.  In  these 
days  of  tall  buildings  this  is  altogether 
a  very  serious  matter.  Windows  which 


are  too  deeply  recessed,  fail  of  giving  a 
sufficiency  of  light  to  the  occupants  of 
the  rooms.  This  is  true  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  of  the  character  of  the  building 
itself,  but  also  because  ‘of  the  great 
height  of  other  structures  which  may 
be  built  near  this  one.  The  closer  one 
gets  the  sash  to  the  outside,  the  more 
light  there  is  derived  on  the  interior, 
other  things  being  equal.  Taking  this 
fact  alone,  any  one  might  say,  why  not 
set  the  glass  well  out  to  the  front  and 

bevel  the  pier  on 
the  inside.  From 
a  utilitarian  stand¬ 
point  this  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  solution  of 
the  problem,  but 
it  takes  away  from 
the  strength  and 
general  appear¬ 
ance  of  vigor  in 
the  design  In  re¬ 
ality  the  strength 
would  be  as  great; 
in  appearance,  the 
structure  would  be 
weakened.  In  this 
case,  the  architect 
as  we  may  see,  has 
gone  from  the 
front  of  his  pier 
back  to  the  win¬ 
dows  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of. small  re¬ 
cesses.  This  is 
particularly  noti¬ 
ceable  in  this  pic¬ 
ture,  in  that  part 
which  represents 
the  arches.  The 
same  sort  of  a 
scheme  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the 
construction  of 
the  Auditorium 
building  in  Chica¬ 
go,  and  no  doubt 
in  many  other  structures.  In  this  one 
it  is  certainly  done  in  a  very  intelligent 
way. 

The  architect  of  this  building  has 
secured  his  results  by  simple,  straight- 
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forward,  direct  means.  There  is  always 
a  temptation  to  a  designer  of  a  building 
of  this  kind,  to  go  a  little  too  far  in  the 
use  of  the  decorative  material  which  is 
now  so  abundantly  at  hand,  He  makes 
the  selection  or  designs  for  various  forms 
of  brick,  and  uses  many  of  them  all  over 
that  part  of  his  building  which  is  readily 
visible.  This  frequently  develops  into 
a  hodge  podge.  We  have  in  our  own 
city,  examples  of  this  so-called  ornamen¬ 
tal  brickwork  wherein  the  architect 
appears  to  have  selected  nearly  every 
form  of  bric^  which  is  represented  in 
in  any  of  the  catalogues;  a  veritable 
sample  board.  Such  compositions  are 
not  creditable  to  clayworkers  and  do  not 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  those  finan¬ 
cially  interested  in  clay  woik.  The 
general  public  who  do  not  look  deeply 
into  these  things  say:  “Here  is  orna¬ 
mental  brickwork;  here  is  a  pretentious 
structure;  one  calling  for  admiration. 
I  cannot  see  it  that  way  ;  I  am  not  im¬ 
pressed  by  it.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  do 
not  like  ornamental  brick.  It  is  too 
fussy.”  And  as  far  as  that  man  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  market  for  ornamental  brick 
is  reduced  and  as  he  is  multiplied,  the 
general  market  is  effected.  There  is 
decorative  brickwork  on  this  structure 
but  it  is  not  put  on  simply  for  decorative 
uses.  It  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
building;  it  is  not  crying  for  applause  ; 
one  sees  and  admires  the  building  in  its 
unity.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
public  does  not  j  udge  buildings  by  details. 
They  do  not  say,  “Here  is  a  fine  lot  of 
windows,”  or,  .“This  is  a  good  doorway,” 
or  “That  on  the  second  story  there  is  a 
fine  lot  of  ornamental  brick,”  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  They  look  at  it,  take 
it  in  as  a  composition,  or  are  influenced 
by  it  in  a  broad  way  and  applaud  the 
general  character  of  the  construction 
and  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  made. 
If  the  material  be  made  of  clay  products, 
that  material  is  a  credit  or  a  discredit, 
according  to  the  impression  that  it 
makes.  In  this  way  the  clay  world 
either  moves,  stands  still,  or  rolls  back¬ 
ward. 

THE  COLORATION  OF  CLAY  BY  IRON 
OXIDE. 

COME  recent  experiments  by  Seger 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  coloring  action  of  the  iron  oxide 
contained  in  clay.  He  mixed  several 
samples  of  clay  containing  various 
amounts  of  oxide  together  in  different 
proportions,  and  then  observed  the  color 
of  the  product  after  burning.  The  con¬ 


tent  of  ferric  oxide  ranged  from  0.8  per 
cent,  to  21.3  per  cent.,  reckoned  on  the 
clay  after  ignition.  The  results  showed 
that  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide  F2  0;; , 
has  no  marked  influence  on  the  color 
after  a  limit  of  9  per  cent,  has  been 
reached.  Moreover,  the  color  was  found 
to  depend  not  merely  upon  the  quantity 
of  iron  present,  but  on  the  constitution 
of  the  clay,  its  state  of  mechanical 
division,  and  the  intensity  and  method 
of  burning. —  The  British  Clay-Worker. 

GUMPTION,  GRIT  AND  GREASE. 

It  is  one  thing  to  own  a  full  outfit  of 
tile  machinery  and  another  thing  to 
know  how  to  run  the  machinery  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  requires  no  skill  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  fact  that  the  machinery  does 
not  run  well,  and  it  does  require  skill 
to  put  the  machinery  in  good  running 
order,  and  keep  it  in  order.  When  the 
skill  is  lacking  the  machinery  is  often 
condemned,  and  unjustly  condemned. 
The  manufacturers  have  found  that  it  is 
often  necessary  to  follow  their  machin¬ 
ery,  set  it  up  and  put  it  into  operation 
in  order  to  get  a  settlement,  which  is 
expensive,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  want  of  skill. 
But  the  troubles  of  the  unskillful 
operator  does  not  end  here,  indeed  they 
often  begin  at  this  point. 

If  skill  is  lacking  then  gumption  must 
be  brought  intoservice.  With  sufficient 
gumption  the  want  of  skill  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  may  be  overcome  in  the  near 
future.  Gumption  enough  to  know,  in 
the  first  place,  that  skill  is  lacking;  to 
know  that  skill  must  be  acquired,  to 
succeed ;  to  know  that  skill  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a  close  study  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  machinery,  part  to  part;  to 
know  what  each  part  is  expected  to  do; 
to  know  that  it  must  be  kept  in  good 
order,  by  keeping  the  parts  closely  fitted 
together  and  the  bearings  well  oiled. 
Gumption  enough  not  to  undertake  the 
testing  of  the  greatest  capacity  of  the 
machinery  until  skill  to  run  it  has  been 
acquired — skill  to  run  it  successfully. 
Gumption  enough  to  ascertain  the  best 
condition  of  the  clay  to  be  fed  to  the 
machinery  to  give  the  best  results. 
Gumption  enough  to  handle  the  product 
of  the  machinery  well  after  it  comes  to 
their  hands. 

In  all  this,  gumption  plays  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  until  the  requisite  skill  has 
been  acquired. 

A  man,  however,  may  have  gumption 
enough  to  learn  how  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  lack  grit.  Grit  is  determi¬ 


nation,  courage,  spirit,  “git  up  and  go.” 

The  man  who  possesses  both  gump¬ 
tion  and  grit  is  four  square  for  almost 
any  undertaking  and  will  succeed  if 
success  is  possible.  Gumption,  or 
shrewdness,  to  learn  how — grit,  to  hold 
on — and  grease,  to  keep  the  bearings 
smooth — these  three  will  do  wonders  for 
an  outfit  to  make  tile. 
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HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  70. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 


FTER  deciding  the  mode  of  hand¬ 
ling  clay  at  the  bank,  and  means 
of  transportation  from  bank  to 
the  machine,  we  will  consider  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  getting  it  into  the  ma¬ 
chine;  where  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
clay  high  enough  above  machine  before 
it  is  dumped  from  car  or  cart  the  most 
economical  way  is  to  dump  it  into 
hopper  or  chute  and  let  it  slide  into  the 
crusher  or  disintegrator,  and  fall  from 
these  directly  into  the  machine;  in  this 
way  one  man  can  feed  fifty  thousand  a 
day  in  a  machine,  as  he  has  only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  it  to  handle;  to  do 
this  clay  must  be  dumped  at  least  ten 
feet  higher  than  top  of  machine.  This 
is  better  than  using  elevators  or  convey¬ 
ors,  the  cheapest  way  to  elevate  clay  is 
while  it  is  enroute  from  clay  bank  to 
machine, carrying  it  to  the  desired  height 
before  it  is  dumped  from  the  car.  This 
can  not  always  be  arranged,  and  in 
most  cases  the  clay  is  dumped  on  a 
level  or  below  bottom  of  machine  and  is 
elevated  six  to  ten  feet.  It  is  best  in 
this  case  to  place  the  clay  preparing 
machine  at  the  point  where  clay  is 
dumped,  and  use  an  endless  belt  eleva¬ 
tor  to  carry  it  to  the  machine;  this 
should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  in¬ 
cline  of  same  is  not  steeper  than  forty- 
five  degrees,  less  is  better.  After  trying 
many  different  devices  I  believe  that  a 
plain  belt  and  rollers  without  any  cleats 
is  best ;  a  belt  of  proper  width  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  to  twenty-four  inches  wide 
with  side  pieces  to  prevent  clay  from 
falling  off  The  only  trouble  with  the  belt 
is,  the  clay  packs  between  the  belt  and 
bottom  edges  of  side  boards,  this  then, 
wears  the  belt  near  the  edges,  until  it 
will  not  hold  the  lacing  or  fasteners;  we 
have  adopted  the  following  plan  which 
completely  remedies  this  trouble.  Take  a 
piece  of  iron  four  inches  long  by  one- 
half  inch  wide  and  three-eighth  thick, 
in  other  words  4x£x§  inches,  with  cop- 
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per  rivets  of  proper  length,  rivet  the 
piece  to  the  belt  at  the  edge,  its  length 
crosswise  of  the  belt,  using  rivets  with 
broad  washers  next  to  belt  to  prevent  it 
from  sinking  into  the  belt,  rivet  one 
piece  for  each  four  feet  on  both  edges  of 
the  belt,  the  side  pieces  usually  are  fas¬ 
tened  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
above  belt,  this  device  prevents  any  fric¬ 
tion  or  wear  whatever  on  this  part  of 
the  belt,  and  instead  of  wearing  out  in 
three  months  I  believe  our  belts  will 
now  last  three  years.  This  is  easily 
done  and  the  cost  is  nominal. 

Where  this  process  is  used  it  requires 
two  feeders  to  make  35,000  to  40,000  per 
day,  or  three  feeders  for  50,000  to 
60,000  per  day.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  pipe  leading  from  a  tank  to 
the  machine  perforated  by  one- 
fourth  inch  holes  where  it  passes 
over  mouth  of  machine;  the  pipe 
should  pass  within  reach  of  the 
feeders,  and  have  a  globe  valve 
so  the  feeders  can  regulate  the 
amount  ol  water  that  is  mixed 
with  the  clay;  as  the  feeder  is  the 
proper  person  to  regulate  amount 
of  water  needed,  he  sees  condition 
of  clay  in  regard  to  moisture  as  it 
goes  to  the  machine  and  can  best 
judge  how  much  water  it  needs. 

I  prefer  a  crusher  in  ordinary 
clay  that  will  separate  stones  from 
clay  and  throw  them  out.  If  the 
stones  all  go  through,  and  are 
crushed  with  the  clay,  the  particles 
appear  in  the  surface  of  the 
burned  brick  and  cause  them  to 
crack  or  break  as  well  as  spoiling 
their  appearance,  a  crusher  that 
throws  out  stones  prevents  this  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this 
day  to  urge  upon  brickmakers 
the  necessity  of  using  clay  pre¬ 
paring  machinery  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  brick  machines;  men 
without  experience  might  think  it 
economy  to  do  without  a  crusher,  pugg- 
er  or  disintegrator.  To  such  I  would  say, 
that  a  brick  machine  is  calculated  to 
make  bricks  of  clay  and  not  built  or  de¬ 
signed  to  grind  rocks,  spikes,  bolts  and 
cg,st  iron  scraps,  and  make  them  into 
bricks;  in  running  any  other  line  of 
machinery  men  are  careful  that  noth¬ 
ing  goes  into  a  machine  except  proper 
material.  The  digestion  of  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine  is  excellent,  but  rock  and  iron 
will  make  the  machine,  as  well  as  its 
owner,  dyspeptic  if  not  worse;  by  all 
means  put  in  a  machine  that  will  not 
only  prepare  the  clay  properly  for  mak¬ 


ing  a  good  brick,  (which  a  machine  can 
not  always  do)  but  protects  your  machine 
from  foreign  matter,  and  saves  the  owner 
dollars  each  season  more  than  first  cost 
of  crusher.  As  to  power  in  ordinary  clay, 
a  crusher  added  to  a  machine  does  not 
seem  to  require  any  extra  power  to  drive 
it,  the  clay  works  easier  in  the  machine 
after  passing  through  the  crusher.  A 
hard  clay  requiring  a  disintegrator  to 
crush  it  will  require  extra  power  to  run 
it.  We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
steam  power  is  the  cheapest  power  we 
have  about  the  works  and  we  should 
utilize  this  cheap  force  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  Where  it  can  be  used 


handling  bricks  to  the  drying  floor. 

When  purchasing  cars  to  haul  clay, 
get  cars  with  wheels  shrunk  on  axles, 
called  rolling  axle,  same  as  railroad  cars, 
if  wheels  turn  on  axle,  when  spindle  and 
wheel  get  worn  a  new  spindle  or  axle  is 
required,  while  with  rolling  axle  brasses 
are  used,  and  when  worn  get  new  brasses 
that  cost  but  a  few  cents  to  renew. 


A  NOVEL  METHOD  OF  BURNING  CLAY. 


fl 


J.  P.  McCOLLUM,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Louisville,  Ky. 


T  the  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Science,  on  the  10th  inst.,  M. 
Fridel  put  in  a  paper  by  M. 
Edouard  Blanc  on  a  method  of  making 
bricks  in  some  parts  of  Central 
Asia,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

During  the  scientific  exploration 
which  we  made  in  Central  Asia 
during  the  years  1890  and  1891 
we  had  occasion  to  observe  a  curi¬ 
ous  method  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  very  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  entailing  chemical  phe¬ 
nomena  which  have  not  yet  been 
studied.  This  method  of  burning 
bricks  is  adopted  in  the  western 
portion  of  Mongolia  and  also  in 
Dzoungaria,  especially  by  tribes 
called  Doungans  and  Tarantchis. 
These  tribes,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  and  northwestern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  ad¬ 
joining  Siberia,  have  to  support 
temperatures  which  may  be  very 
hot  in  summer,  but  are  especial¬ 
ly  very  cold  in  winter.  Their 
habitations  must  therefore  be  con¬ 
structed  with  materials  capable 
of  resisting  variations  of  temper¬ 
ature,  which  may  be  considera¬ 
ble  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Under  these  conditions,  which 
would  bring  about  the  disaggrega¬ 


to  mine  and  load  clay,  haul  it  to  the 
machine,  prepare  the  clay  and  make  the 
brick.  We  have  reached  the  limit  of 
economy  in  this  direction  ;  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  in  purchasing  boiler  and  engine  we 
should  have  large  surplus  of  power  that 
may  be  drawn  upon  and  utilized  wher¬ 
ever  we  see  an  opportunity;  with  limited 
means  we  can  not  have  all  these  things 
at  the  start,  but  if  possible  the  power 
should  be  sufficient  at  the  start  to  do  all 
that  is  or  may  be  needed,  as  a  change  of 
boiler  and  engine  means  a  large  outlay 
for  new  ones  and  half  price  for  those 
thrown  out. 

In  another  article  we  will  consider 
the  details  of  operating  machine  and 


tion  of  all  the  natural  rocks,  bricks  burnt 
in  the  ordinary  manner  would  soon  ex¬ 
foliate  and  be  deteriorated ;  but  those 
burnt  by  the  process  about  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  although  made  of  the  same  clay 
as  the  others,  stand  perfectly  well  the 
above  named  climacteric  influences,  and 
possess,  in  addition,  remarkable  hard¬ 
ness  and  cohesion,  this  result  being 
obtained  entirely  by  the  action  of  steam. 

The  method  is  interesting  from  two 
points  of  view — first,  it  permits  of  ob¬ 
taining  products  of  great  strength  and 
resistance  from  clays  of  inferior  quality 
and  by  very  simple  apparatus;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  its  principle  depends  on  new 
chemical  reactions  which  are  interesting 
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to  study.  The  oven  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  vertical  cylinder  surmounted  by 
a  dome.  Generally,  for  greater  economy 
in  the  construction  and  for  diminishing 
the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  cylindrical  portion  are 
built  in  the  ground.  The  dome  which 
rises  above  the  surface,  is  simply  con¬ 
structed  of  clay;  and  its  thickness  at 
the  base  is  as  great  as  possible,  generally 
2.8  m.  (nearly  9  feet),  but  diminishing 
towards  the  summit.  The  dome,  of 
semi-circular  form,  has  a  large  hole  at 
the  top,  which  remains  open  during  the 
first  part  of  the  operation,  serving  for 
the  escape  of  smoke  and  gas.  The  cy¬ 
lindrical  portion  has  an  inside  diameter 
of  6  m.  (over  19J  feet),  and  a  height  of 
4  m.  (over  13  feet),  while  the  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  dome  may  be  1.5  m.  (5 
feet)  in  diameter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  burning.  At  the  ground  level,  in 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  dome,  is  a  nar¬ 
row  passage,  serving  to  introduce  and 
remove  the  bricks,  which  is  stopped  up 
during  the  operation.  Part  of  the  (hor¬ 
izontal)  floor,  which  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  passage  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
grate  by  leaving  interstices  between  the 
bricks;  and  under  the  grate  is  a  cham¬ 
ber  which  serves  as  hearth,  and  into 
which  the  fuel  is  introduced  by  an  in¬ 
clined  trench  from  the  outside.  Three 
outlets  or  chimneys,  of  about  0.25  m. 
(10  inches)  in  diameter,  spring  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  wall  of  the  oven, 
and  terminate  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
dome,  their  outside  orifices  being  her¬ 
metically  sealed  with  clay  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  burning.  * 

The  bricks  are  placed  in  vertical  piles, 
the  plan  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fan,  so  as  to  radiate  round  that  part  of 
the  floor  which  is  of  open  brickwork, 
and  under  which  the  fire  is  lighted. 
The  bricks  are  0.11  m.  (4f  inches)  thick, 
double  that  dimension  in  width,  and 
double  that  again  in  length,  so  that  they 
would  with  difficulty  be  burnt  right 
through  to  the  middle  by  ordinary 
methods;  and  an  oven  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  contains  about  7,000  bricks. 
They  are,  however,  not  piled  quite  up 
to  the  top  of  the  dome,  so  tliatji  vacant 
space  is  left  below  it. 

When  the  bricks  are  thus  arranged, 
the  fire  is  lighted  and  kept  up  without 
slackening  for  three  days,  the  fuel,  7 
tons  for  a  batch,  consisting  of  branches 
of  an  annual  plan t,  the  alhagi  camelorum , 
which  possesses  a  high  calorific  power. 
On  the  third  day  the  upper  opening  in 
the  dome  is  gradually  reduced,  by 


clumps  of  wet  clay,  until  it  is  only 
about  0.8  m.  (2  ft.  10  in.)  in  diameter; 
and  then,  after  the  fire  is  allowed  to 
slacken,  the  opening  is  hermetically 
sealed  by  thick  felt  dipped  in  water. 
This  felt  is  then  loaded  with  sand,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  pocket,  into  which 
water  is  continually  poured.  At  the 
same  time,  the  opening  of  the  three 
lateral  chimneys  are  unstopped;  and 
the  fire  is  again  urged,  when  it  is  kept 
up  very  fiercely  for  four  days.  The 
draught,  which  was  before  upwards,  is 
now  downwards;  it  must  therefore  un¬ 
dergo  a  reversal,  during  which  the  steam, 
which  enters  the  oven  across  the  felt, 
becomes  reheated,  attaining  a  higher 
pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  doubtless  this  excessive  heat  and 
pressure  which  give  rise  to  the  chemical 
reactions  characteristic  of  this  opera¬ 
tion.  By  the  arrangement  just  described 
a  portion  of  the  sides  of  the  oven  is 
made  to  send  steam  continually  into 
the  inside;  and  this  steam  passes  from 
top  to  bottom  over  the  bricks  raised  to 
a  red  heat,  causing  them  to  undergo  a 
special  molecular  transformation. 

On  account  of  this  reaction  the  bricks, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  were 
of  a  light-red  color  and  an  inferior  con¬ 
sistence,  assume  a  uniform  dark-grey 
tint;  their  structure  appears  porous,  they 
are  very  sonorous  and  of  great  hardness; 
and  their  fracture  is  clean  with  sharp 
edges,  but  not  vitreous.  They  assume, 
in  fact,  the  appearance  of  certain  tra- 
chytic  rocks ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
kind  of  artificial  trachyte  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  steam.  The  fuel  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  second  period  of 
burning  is  the  same  as  for  the  first,  and 
amounts  to  9  tons  for  a  batch,  thus 
making  16  tons  altogether  for  the  7,000 
bricks  of  large  size. — Exchange. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES. 

“I  sent  two  odd  messages  recently,” 
said  a  Western  Union  operator;  “the 
oddest  I’ve  sent  for  a  long  while.  They 
came  one  after  the  other  from  Terre 
Haute,  both  signed  ‘Tom.’  I  imagine 
that  ‘Tom’  is  a  gay  Cincinnati  drummer. 
The  first  was  to  Miss  Columbus.  It  was 
the  well-known  quotation : 

To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive  divine, 

Won’t  you  forgive  me,  dearest  ? 

Tom. 

“Number  two  went  to  Mrs.  - ,  in 

Cincinnati,”  ‘Tom’s  wife,  I  presume.  It 
was  slightly  different — 

“  ‘Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  send  my  wash  ? 

Tom.’” 


Written  foi  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 

Eighth  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

BRICK  VS.  WOODEN  PAVEMENTS — CON¬ 
TINUED. 

ITH  brick  pavements,  the  exposed 
surface  of  each  brick  being 
small,  only  two  inches  in  one 
dimension,  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  are 
not  required  to  rest  upon  one  piece 
with  the  necessity  of  adjusting  to  the 
form  or  inclination  of  the  surface  of  one 
particular  block,  but  cover  several  at 
once,  and  thus  bridge  over  the  small 
irregularities  resulting  from  the  worn 
surface. 

In  cold  weather,  wooden  pavements 
shrink  and  crack  badly,  thus  injuring 
any  coating  or  covering  that  may  have 
been  applied  in  the  vain  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  impervious.  After  rains, 
block  pavements  that  have  been  closely 
laid,  swell  by  absorbing  moisture  and  by 
pressing  against  the  curbing  raise  in  the 
center.  Sometimes  this  raising  amounts 
to  Several  inches,  and  the  blocks  are  so 
tight  that  they  will  support  light 
vehicles  in  passing  over  them.  Heavy 
loads  have  a  tendency  to  displace  the 
blocks  and  make  the  surface  uneven. 

During  dry  times  the  blocks  shrink 
and  become  loose,  thus  opening  cracks. 
This  alternate  swelling  and  shrinking 
keeps  the  pavement  open  and  not  only 
injures  any  coating  that  may  have  been 
applied,  but  admits  into  the  cracks, 
sediment  and  filth,  which  decays  and 
exerts  an  unwholesome  influence. 

THE  ITEM  OF  REPAIRS. 

The  item  of  repairs  for  wooden  pave¬ 
ments  after  they  have  been  down  a  few 
years,  is  very  considerable,  soon  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  the  cost  of  an  entirely  new 
pavement.  In  addition  to  this  is  the 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  using  a 
pavement  that  is  in  bad  condition  for 
about  half  the  time  that  wood  is  down. 
This  repairing  gives  only  temporary 
relief,  and  after  a  few  years  it  is  beyond 
repair  and  must  be  entirely  relaid. 

The  system  of  paying  paving  taxes  in 
annual  installments,  running  through 
a  term  of  years,  when  applied  to  wood 
often  brings  the  last  payment  so  near 
the  end  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  that  the  property  owners  hardly 
obtain  relief  from  one  tax  before  the 
need  of  a  new  pavement  is  apparent, 
and  the  vision  of  a  new  paving  tax 
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rises  before  the  already  burdened  prop¬ 
erty  owners. 

Accepting  the  conclusions  given 
above,  relating  to  the  durability  of  brick 
pavements,  it  is  easy  to  step  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  their  superiority  over 
Wood  in  the  matter  of  expense  as  well. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  the  first  cost, 
is  slightly  in  excess  of  cedar  blocks,  this 
is  more  than  met  by  their  greater 
durability.  The  wooden  pavement 
must  be  completely  relaid  every  ten  or 
twelve  years,  while  the  brick,  if  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  severe  use,  will  last 
through  one  generation  and,  probably, 
three  or  four.  In  short,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  excepting  wear,  that  has  any 
destructive  influence  upon  them 
at  all,  and  this  is  sc  small  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible  after  a  term 
of  years,  equal  to  that  of  the  usual 
life  of  the  wooden  pavements. 

Wooden  pavements,  when  par¬ 
tially  decayed  and  lull  of  holes, 
are  very  hard  to  clean. 

SANITARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Brick  pavements  have  such  de¬ 
cided  advantages  over  wood  in  the 
matter  of  public  health,  that  there 
is  in  reality  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  are  more  easily 
kept  clean,  because  the  surface  is 
more  even  and  smooth.  By  be¬ 
ing  more  easily  cleaned,  they  can 
be  more  perfectly  kept  free  from 
dust  and  mud,  and  the  dirt  and 
filth  that  naturally  accumulates 
can  be  more  perfectly  and  fre¬ 
quently  removed. 

The  holes  in  block  pavements 
and  the  soft  decaying  blocks  absorb 
moisture  and  in  addition  to  the 
unavoidable  filth  of  the  street, 
add  the  noxious  influence  of  their 
own  decay  to  swell  the  unpleasant 
and  poisonous  vapors,  in  every  way  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  deadly  sewer  gas  that  is  a 
standing  menace  to  the  health  of  those 
living  in  cities. 

The  small  spaces  between  the  brick 
are  filled  with  sand  and  soon  become 
so  closely  packed  as  to  be  impervious  to 
water.  This,  with  the  non-absorbent 
nature  of  the  brick  used  for  paving, 
makes  a  water-tight  surface,  which  does 
not  admit  the  fluids  of  the  street,  but 
sheds  them  to  the  gutters,  from  which 
they  are  emptied  into  the  sewers  and 
*  carried  away.  This  imperviousness  of 
the  brick  pavement  prevents  the  expan¬ 
sion  in  wet  weather,  and  contraction  in 
dry  weather,  and  their  attendant  open¬ 


ing  and  closing  of  cracks  and  spaces 
between  the  pieces.  With  the  block 
pavements,  these  openings  admit  dirt 
and  filth,  both  solid  and  liquid,  which 
has  no  means  of  escaoe,  but  must  re¬ 
main  to  decay  and  pollute  the  air  and 
endanger  health. 

In  addition  to  the  deleterious  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  decaying  organic  matter 
which  is  held  in  the  spaces  between  the 
blocks  and  of  that  which  fills  the  pores 
of  the  w'ood  to  saturation,  must  be  added 
the  decay  of  the  blocks  themselves,  and 
the  boards  used  for  the  foundation,  and 
the  coal  tar  which  is  used  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  preserving  the  wood.  Coal 


Moreover,  the  interstices  between  the 
blocks  and  the  perforations  of  decay 
allow  the  foul  liquids  of  the  surface  to 
flow  through,  supersaturating  the  earth 
beneath  and  consequently  adding  to  the 
putrefying  mass.” 

Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  in 
speaking  of  wooden  pavements  said 
“Crevices  will  always  afford  lodgment 
for  comminuted  decaying  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  furnishing  a  fertile  soil  for  fungoid 
development.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  where  pavements  have  been  broken 
or  sunken,  forming  receptacles,  which 
collect  and  conserve  those  rejected 
elements  of  life  which,  at  the  same  ex¬ 
press  time,  invoke  death.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  they  are 
open  to  all  those  objections,  and 
must  be  given  up.” 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  TERRA 
COTTA. 


HARRY  DUMESNIL,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

tar,  when  used  in  quantities,  is  object¬ 
ionable  from  a  sanitary  point,  because 
of  the  volative  oils  which  it  contains. 

The  National  Board  of  Health,  while 
examining  into  the  cause  of  an  epidemic 
in  the  city  of  Memphis,  a  few  years  ago 
ordered  the  wooden  pavements  entirely 
removed  from  the  city. 

A  distinguished  French  hygienist 
says:  “I  am  convinced  that  a  city,  with 
a  humid  climate,  paved  entirely  with 
wood,  would  soon  become  a  city  of 
marsh  fevers.” 

Health  officer  Wright,  of  Detroit,  said: 
“Wooden  block  pavements  undergo  a 
decomposition  in  the  warm  season  and 
add  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  city. 


ENGLISH  architects  have  been 
too  apt  to  treat  terra  cotta 
exactly  as  if  it  were  stone,  so  that, 
for  instance,  a  photograph  gives 
the  impression  of  a  stone,  not  of  a 
terra  cotta,  building.  Terracotta 
used  in  this  way  is  used  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  can  not  compete 
with  stone  on  the  stone’s  own 
ground,  and  yet  it  can  be  made  to 
rival  or  even  surpass  stone  in  rich¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  effect  (as  it  does 
in  durability),  when  used  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  its  characteris¬ 
tic  qualities.  Too  often  terra  cotta 
is  treated  as  if  it  had  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  stone  than  with  brick. 

It  is  surprising,  indeed,  how  lit¬ 
tle  the  true  nature  of  terra  cotta 
is  understood.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  terra  cotta  and  brick  lies 
•  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  terra 
cotta  is  moulded  or  modeled  by 
hand  or  formed  under  but  slight  pres¬ 
sure  (whereas  bricks  are  made  under 
more  or  less  great  pressure),  and  that  a 
much  finer  quality  of  clay  is  used  in 
making  terra  cotta  than  in  making  most 
bricks.  Having  received  but  slight  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  making,  terra  cotta  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  comparatively  slight  pres¬ 
sure  in  place  in  the  building,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  properly  used  only  in  the  more 
purely  ornamental  features.  Some¬ 
times  large  pieces  of  burnt  clay  of  the 
finer  kinds  formed  under  great  pressure 
are  called  terra  cotta,  but  they  are  really 
a  fine  kind  of  brick.  Terra  cotta  is  best 
made  in  small  or  thin  pieces  on  account 
of  the  shrinkage  of  the  material  in  the 
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burning,  and  the  best  effects  in  its  use 
are  also  obtained  by  using  it  in  small, 
not  large,  pieces.  It  is  essentially  plas¬ 
tic  in  its  nature — for  it  is  but  the 
modeled  clay  burnt — and  this  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  its  use.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  effects  in  the  richer  decora¬ 
tive  parts,  especially  in  figure  work,  it 
should  not  be  cast,  but  the  actual  clay 
model,  as  it  comes  from  the  artist’s 
hands,  should  be  burnt.  Another  char¬ 
acteristic  which  is  of  great  decorative 
value,  is  the  slightly  different  color 
which  the  different  pieces  take  in  the 
burning.  And  yet  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  result  of  the  nature  of  its 
manufacture  is  often  deliberately  thrown 
away  by  streaking  it  over  with  a  thin 
coating  which  gives  it  a  flat,  even  color, 
generally  of  very  ugly  shade.  If  de¬ 
signers  and  manufacturers  would  only 
consider  the  essential  character  of  the 
material  they  are  using,  such  mistakes 
as  this  would  not  be  made. 

These  essential  characteristics  of  terra 
cotta — let  our  manufacturers  remember 
— are  qualities  to  be  proud  of,  to  make 
the  most  of;  not  defects  to  be  ashamed 
of  and  disguise,  as  if,  after  all,  they  were 
a  little  bit  ashamed  of  their  terra  cotta, 
and  down  in  their  hearts  wished  it  were 
stone  or  anything  but  what  it  is.  Terra 
cotta  and  brick,  we  repeat,  are  materials 
of  which  our  clay  workers  ought  to  be 
proud,  and  whose  essential  characteris¬ 
tics  they  should  try  to  emphasize.  Let 
them  not  by  disguising  these  character¬ 
istics,  show  that  after  all  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  say,  when  they  boast 
that  they  are  working  in  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  there  is. 

We  wish  that  every  worker  could  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  of  the  material  he 
handles,  so  that  every  man  who  moulds 
the  clay,  every  bricklayer  who  builds  a 
wall,  should  give  his  work  the  grace 
which  can  only  come  from  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  beauty ;  so  that  he  would  take 
pleasure  in  giving  the  most  graceful  line 
to  his  moulding,  and  select  his  bricks  so 
that  their  contrast  of  color  should  be 
most  attractive.  Beautiful  work  we 
can  have  only  from  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  their  work.  —  The  Brick 
Ruildei . 


There  are  lots  of  fellows  going  who 
continually  are  showing  some  form  of 
advertising  fresh  and  new.  Consult 
your  common  sense  before  you  com¬ 
mence,  and  the  thoroughfare  it  indicates 
pursue. — Fame. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  POINTERS. 
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LITTLE  DETAILS. 

NE  of  the  important  questions  to 
determine  is,  whether  or  not  we 
shall  put  in  a  self-acting  mixer. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  such  a 
mixer  is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to 
any  plant.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
a  necessity.  By  using  a  mixer  we  feed 
our  machine  regularly  and  evenly, 
amalgamate  our  clay,  and  in  cases  where 
the  clay  lies  in  stratas  of  weak,  strong 
and  sandy  clay' or  in  stratas  that  burn 
slightly  different  in  color,  it  prevents 
“patching”  and  enables  us  to  reach  that 
eldorado  of  brickmakers,  a  perfect  uni- 
jormly,  dense  brick,  one  that  will  sell  itself. 

Don’t  you  think  it  nicer  to  be  able  to 
walk  up  to  your  machine,  take  up  a 
brick,  turn  to  your  machine  man  and 
say,  “’Aint  that  a  beauty,  it  can’t  be 
beat,”  and  have  him  smile  an  affirmative 
reply,  than  to  go  there  quaking  in  your 
boots,  expecting  and  getting  nothing 
good,  fussing  with  your  foreman,  revil¬ 
ing  your  machine,  wishing  you  were  out 
of  the  business,  and  finally  leaving  with 
your  head  down,  a  hump  on  your  back 
and  a  load  at  your  heart?  This  is  no 
fancy  picture.  I  have  seen  the  like,  and 
the  chief  “snag”  was  indifference  to  details. 

The  mixer  is  set  in  the  hopper  or  bin 
over  machine.  The  clay  delivers  from 
the  screens,  described  in  my  last  paper, 
into  th$  mixer,  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
fed  continuously  to  machine.  Presum¬ 
ing  that  we  have  not  yet  ordered  our 
“power,”  we  will  now  consider  engine, 
boiler,  shafting,  etc.  What  size  of  en¬ 
gine  shall  we  require?  We  will  figure 
it  up.  Our  pan  crusher  consumes  about 
20  horse  power,  add  10  horse  power  for 
elevators  and  mixers,  10  horse  power  for 
machines,  making  40  horse  power,  now 
add  25  per  cent,  for  friction  and  con¬ 
tingencies,  making  50  horse  power. 
(These  figures  may  look  a  little  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  practice  proves  them  correct.) 
Our  boiler  ought  at  least  to  be  65  or 
even  70  horse  power,  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  economically.  Our  line  shaft 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  2—  inches  in 
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diameter,  in  fact  3^-  inches  would  be 

lb 

better.  Let  us  try  to  avoid  that  very 
common  sight  on  steam  brickyards, 
“a  jumping  shaft,”  which  consumes 
power,  destroys  bearings  and  boxes,  and 
is  a  source  of  endless  annoyance.  In 
locating  the  shafting,  we  must  not  lose 


sight  of  the  fact  that  a  short  belt  is  out 
of  the  question  for  good,  reliable  and 
lengthy  services. 

A  FEIV  REMARKS  ON  BELTING, 
culled  from  reliable  practical  notes  and 
experience,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  article.  A  belt  transmits  power 
slowly  through  its  frictional  contact 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  pulley.  The 
lower  side  of  horizontal  belts  should  be 
made  the  driving  side  when  possible,  as 
the  arc  of  contact  is  thereby  increased  by 
the  sagging  of  the  following  side.  In¬ 
crease  of  power  will  be  obtained  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  diameter  of  pulleys,  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  ratio.  Long  belts  are 
more  effective  than  short  ones.  Con- 
sexity  or  “crowning”  of  pulleys  should 
be  in.  to  the  foot  width.  Have  pulleys 
1  in.  wider  than  belt,  and  by  the  way, 
when  the  belts  are  first  put  on,  just  rub 
them  over  with  castor  oil  on  the  pulley 
side.  This  will  limber  them  up  and 
prevent  slipping.  If  you  want  a  long- 
lived  belt,  don't  use  resin,  a  little  of  the 
oil  that  runs  from  the  bearings,  will  do 
just  as  well,  and  not  injure  the  belt; 
Don’t  put  the  bearings  for  shaft  too  far 
apart;  about  10  feet  is  good  practice 
but  should  a  heavy  pulley  come  in  the 
center  between  bearings,  put  in  an  extra 
bearing.  Some  of  our  able  critics  may 
here  blame  me  (that  is  if  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  trouble  to  read  this  article,)  for 
rambling,  but  if  they  have  no  serious 
objections  I  will  pass  on.  I  notice  tests 
are  getting  quite  common  in  the  C.  W. 
so  I  will  quote  one  and  proceed.  “Take 
ye  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  for  they  spoil 
the  vines.” 

Now,  I  will  presume  that  our  bricks 
are  leaving  the  machine  in  the  best 
possible  condition  and  ready  for  setting 
in  the  kiln.  What  kind  of  a  kiln  shall 
we  select  for  our  purpose  is  a  question 
yet  to  be  decided.  We  have  up-draft 
down-draft,  up  and  down-draft,  double 
down-draft  and  continuous  kilns  to 
chose  from,  and  the  claims  of  each 
system  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  “ad.” 
columns  of  the  C.  W.  Let  us  take 
time  ,and  investigate  their  practical 
workings  and  look  into  their  records. 

I  have  heard  remarked,  “Get  a  kiln 
adapted  to  your  clay.”  I  want  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  that  remark.  It 
is  much  more  to  the  point  to  get  a 
burner  “adapted”  to  the  kiln  we  use.  I 
also  want  to  say,  that  there  are  lots  of 
kilns  that  any  good  burner  can  handle 
successfully,  and  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  burners  (?)  that  cannot  handle  even 
a  good  kiln  successfully.  Here’s  a  good 
receipt  for  burning  bricks  where  the 
ingredients  are  good.  “How  do  you  man- 
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age  to  get  such  a  tine  color  on  your 
brick?”  said  a  visitor  to  a  burner  on  a 
certain  brickyard.  “What  do  you  use?” 
“I  use  my  head,”  said  the  burner,  and 

there  lies  the  secret  in  a  nut  shell. 

Press. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  BRICKMAKER. 
No.  6. 

CONCLUDED  WITH  VARIATIONS. 

AN  that  is  born  of  woman 
is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble.”  In  the  early 
morning  he  cometh  up 
and  flourisheth  like  a  Harrison  boom, 
but  on  election  night  he  is  laid 
to  rest,  with  his  Republican 
Fathers.  In  the  spring  time  of 
life  his  orchid  of  expectation 
bloometh  in  splendor,  but  the 
fruition  of  his  hopes  appeareth 
not. 

Other  men  “Worketli  while  it  is 
day,”  and  goeth  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  the  bosoms  of  their  families. 

Not  so  with  the  brickmaker.  The 
bosom  of  his  family  ariseth  be¬ 
fore  the  break  of  day  to  find  the 
worm  for  an  early  breakfast,  and 
the  night  findeth  him  alone  by 
his  fireside  in  the  brickyard. 

“Why  is  this,  thusly?”  Why 
doth  the  machine  break  down 
when  no  brick  are  on  hand,  and 
turn  out  beyond  its  guaranteed 
capacity  when  the  kilns  are  all 
full. 

Perhaps  in  the  light  of  the  other 
world,  the  rugged  path  which  the 
brickmakers  have  had  to  travel  in 
this,  will  be  shown  up  as  the  only 
one  which  could  have  led  him  to 
his  “home  not  made  with  hands,” 
but  r-r-r-ring,  there  goes  the  tele¬ 
phone  bell  and  the  office  boy  is 
after  the  mail  (or  ought  to  be),  and  we 
take  his  place  with  a:  “Well,  what  is  it.” 
Nothing  but  the  roaring  of  the  deep, 
deep  sea  is  heard,  and  so  we  go  back  to 
our  office  chair  and  meditation. 

Let  us  see,  of  what  were  we  thinking 
about?  Oh,  yes:  “Why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud,”  when  he  is  in  brick 
business.  What  ground  (except  clay) 
has  he  on  which  to  build  his  hopes  of 

success  in  this  life  or  the  life  to - 

r-r-r-ring  goes  that  old  bell  again.  What 
is  the  matter  with  Central  this  morning 
anyway  ?  Guess  Lizzie  wants  to  talk 
with  the  clerk  and  not  me,  so  let  her 
wait  until  the  clerk  comes.  Even  tele¬ 
phone  girls  seem  to  appreciate  a  good 


brick  when  he  is  young,  good  looking, 
and  has  two  legs  attached  to  him. 

Well,  why  should  they  not?  Tele¬ 
phone  girls  are  all  right  if  only - r- 

r  -  r  -  ring  -  rip  -  ri  -  ro  -  raddy,  drat  the  tele¬ 
phone  !  “Hello!  Hello!  Hello  Lizzie 
what  the  deuce  ails  you  ?  If  we  are  the 
young  fellow  you  want,  why  all  right, 
but,  hel — low!  Who  is  this?  Betsy!” 
(the  deuce,  Betsy’s  my  wife).  “Hello 
Betsy  is  that  you,  I  thought  it  was  the 
telephone  girl  and  I  was  giving  her  fits. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  my  dear  ?  What’s 
that!  “Only  keep  on  talking  with  her!” 
pshaw,  you  didn’t  hear  right — hello, 
hello!”  She  is  gone.  Mad  I  suppose,  and 


to-night  I’ll  get — .  “Telegram  sir,”  says 
the  message  boy  as  he  opens  the  door. 
“Sign  there,  number  26,  60  cents  charge 
and  10  cents  extra  for  coming  out  in 
the  country,  ought  to  charge  you  25 
cents  Mister  because  I  fel1  down  out 
here  on  a  brick  bat,  and  scraped  off  a 
piece  of  skin  big  as  a  dollar.” 

In  consideration  of  the  loss  of  hide 
we  hand  over  the  extra  quarter  and  tear¬ 
ing  open  the  yellow  envelope  we  read  : 

“Job  hung  up  for  want  of  brick.  If  we  do  not 
receive  some  to  day,  shall  annul  contract. 

Enterprise  Construction  Co.” 

Well,  there  we  are;  “in  the  hole  again.” 
Long  on  brick  and  labor;  short  on  cars 
and  cash.  Took  the  order  at  a  low  fig¬ 


ure  because  money  was  scarce.  Can  not 
fill  it.  now  because  cars  are  scarce.  The 
bible  tells  me  we  are  to  forgive  those 
who  injure  us,  seventy  times  seven,  but 
the  old  Colony  railroad  has  lied  to  us 
seven  hundred  times  seventy  and  we’ll 
forgive  them;  no — .  “Say  you  young 
fellow,  shut  that  door  will  you.  Perhaps 
you  were  brought  up  in  a  hot  house 
where  there  was  no  draft,  instead  “of 
upon  a  brickyard  wheie  it  is  all  draft. 
What  are  you  after?”  Coal.  “No  coal 
you  say  on  the  train  ;  845,000  brick  under 
fire  and  no  coal.”  Great  jumping  ge- 
whitaker;  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?  R-r- 
r-ring  goes  the  telephone  handle  around 
like  a  buzz-saw.  “Say  Lizzie,  give 
us  1817,  White,  the  coal  man, 
quick.”  “Hello,  hello  is  this  the 
White  man,  coal  dealer  ?  Why  in 
thunder  did  you  not  send  in  some 
coal.  Eight  million  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  thousand  brick 
being  ruined  all  because — Oh ! 
coming  on  the  special  is  it?  All 
right,  we’ll  take  it  back.  Let  her 
come.” 

Seated  once  more  in  our  office 
chair  we  acknowledge  to  ourselves 
that  we  may  have  stretched  a  lit¬ 
tle  the  quantity  of  brick  under 
fire,  but  then  think  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case.  ’Tis  said,  “Neces¬ 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 
Don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  If 
true  some  inventive  mother  would 
long  ago  have  seen  the  necessity 
of,  and  invented  a  brick  kiln  that 
would  turn  out  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  brick  that  went  into  it. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  brick  kilns  are  either 
liars  or  necromancers.  When 
built  they  record  a  capacity  of 
185,000  brick ;  when  filled  by  the 
setters  at  12 \  cents  per  M,  they 
hold  210  M,  and  you  find  after  empty¬ 
ing  one  of  them  that  the  shipments 
show  you  have  taken  out  just  158£  M. 
It  is  “Presto  change,”  “now  you  see  ’em 
and  now  you  don’t.” 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  how  some 
medical  college  students,  proved  a 
French  saloon  keeper  to  be  a  liar  and 
we  are  hunting  for  the  same  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows  to  try  it  on  one  of  our  kilns. 

The  Frenchman’s  name  was  Pat  Mul- 
chay.  This  is  written  during  the  heighth 
of  political  excitement,  and  as  we  are 
running  for  the  office  of  stake  holder 
in  the  betting  district ;  we  do  not  care 
to  antagonize  the  Irish  vote. 

Pat  sitting  behind  his  bar  one  day 
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hears  a  voice  at  the  side  door  telling 
him  to  come  quick  and  see  the  great 
parade.  While  Pat  at  that  same  door 
is  looking  for  the  fellow  that  called  him, 
the  latter  with  seven  others  bring  in  a 
“stiff”  and  brace  him  up  in  front  of  the 
bar.  When  all  is  ready,  Pat  is  first 
called  within  to  set  the  glasses  down  and 
then  called  upon  to  “set  ’em  up.”  Some 
one  manages  to  drink  the  dead  man’s 
beer  as  well  as  his  own,  and  then  eight 
live  fellows  walk  out  and  leave  the  dead 
one  to  settle  the  bill. 

“Forty-five  cinls,  if  yez  plaze”  says  Pat, 
but  never  a  word  says  the  dead  man.  A 
minutes  silence  is  broken  by  Pat’s  “and 
phat  do  yez  mane  ?  Pay  over  me  money 
begorra,  or  Pll  smash  yer  head.” 

The  dead  man  however  remains  as 
silent  as  the  grave  to  which  he  is  going. 
“There  is  phat  may  loosen  yer  tunge,” 
says  Pat,  as  he  hit  and  knocks  the  “stiff” 
over  on  the  floor,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  rushes  his  late  companions,  who  cry 
out  together:  “Why  man,  look  at  what 
you  have  done.” 

“Alack,”  says  Pat,  “Gintlemin  its  thrue 
as  thru th  itself;  but  gintlemin  I’ll  lave 
it  to  yerselves  if  ever  I  could  help  it. 
When  yez  were  after  laving,  I  just  axed 
him  in  a  kind  and  gintle  voice,  to  pay 
me  forty-five  cents,  and  phat  does  he  do 

but  calls  me  a  dirty  son  of  a - spall- 

peen  and  sure  I  could  no  stand  that  at 
all,  at  all.” 

We  read  of  different  tasks  which  the 
evil  one  has  mastered,  but  we  would  like 
to  try  him  with  the  question  of  where 
the  brick  go,  that  went  into  the  kiln  and 
never  came  out  of  it,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  brickmakers’  trials. 

To  get  rid  of  all  the  trials  of  a  brick- 
maker  would  not  do.  It  might  precipi¬ 
tate  the  dawn  of  the  millennium,  and 
that  will  not  answer  brickmakers  just 
yet.  When  the  millennium  comes 
everybody  will  think  more  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  than  himself,  and  people  being  no 
longer  jealous  they  will  cease  trying  to 
build  larger  and  better  houses  than  their 
neighbors. 

Then  will  dawn  the  age  of  glass  houses 
Everybody  will  see  through  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  be  so  pure  and  good  himself 
that  he  shall  be  willing  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor  shall  see  through  him.  Glass 
houses  will  then  be  safe,  because  the  love 
of  pelting  ones  neighbor’s  house  with 
brick  bats,  will  no  longer  dwell  in  the 
heart. 

Another  reason  why  brick  will  not  be 
needed  in  the  time  of  the  millennium, 
is  because  there  will  be  no  more  houses 


erected.  Women  will  quarrel  no  more 
and  instead  of  each  one  wanting  a  half 
dozen  homes  to  live  in,  they  will  cheer¬ 
fully  share  their  bed  and  board  with  a 
half  dozen  other  husbands-(wives),  and 
thirty  or  forty  lions  and  lambs  will  lay 
down  together. 

There  will  then  no  longer  be  any  use 
for  clay  literature,  and  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  when  that  day  comes 
The  Brickmaker  and  The  Clay-Worker 
will  also  lie  down  together,  (and  not 
about  one  another),  and  when  our  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  those  papers  run  out  we 
would  renew  them  no  more  because  all 
the  fun  of  doing  so  would  no  longer  ap¬ 
pear. 

No,  fellow  brickmakers,  we  do  not 
want  the  millennium  to  appear  just  yet. 
We  have  some  old  grudges  against  com¬ 
petitors  that  we  want  to  score  up  first. 

We  have  also  been  thinking  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Brick  Mfrs.  Ass’n  at  Louisville,  and  what 
would  that  convention  be  without  the 
Pow-wow,  and  what  would  the  Pow-wow 
be  without  a  Kentucky  whisky  punch, 
and  what  place  can  whisky  punches  have 
in  the  days  of  the  millennium. 

When  down  there  together  who  will 
care  about  a  few  brickmakers’ trials  any¬ 
way.  It  is  our  triumphs  we  will  then 
be  telling  one  another  of,  and  only  the 
triumphant  liars  at  that  time  will  be  of 
any  consequence  whatever.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  try  mighty  hard  to  get  there  and 
do  our  part.  J.  A.  Snell. 

Barrington,  R.  I. 


AN  OLD  MATERIAL  IN  A  NEW  FORM. 

OMMENTING  on  the  new  lock  joint 
brick,  invented  by  Geo.  E.  Briggs 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  which  we  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  November  Clay- 
Worker,  the  Architectural  Era  says: 

“For  all,  except  monumental  pur¬ 
poses,  a  brick  wall  is  so  far  superior  to 
stone  masonry  for  constructive,  aesthetic,, 
and  sanitary  reasons,  that  every  im¬ 
provement  in  the  art  and  craft  of  brick¬ 
laying  deserves  commendation  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

“The  era  of  face  brickwork  of  uniform 
color  and  size,  laid  with  ‘butted’  joints, 
is  obviously  passing  away  under  a  better 
appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  value 
of  texture  and  local  color  in  a  brick 
wall,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
a  new  era  of  artistic  brick  work  has 
dawned ;  and  we  feel  certain  that  when 
the  beautiful  effects  of  which  this 
material  is  capable  in  the  hands  of  an 


artist  are  more  widely  demonstrated, 
that  we  shall  have  an  American  school 
of  brick  architecture  which  may  not  be 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  those  of 
the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Italy. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

FUEL  AND  SMOKE. 

ONE  of  the  first  questions  asked  on 
making  inquiries  for  improved 
methods  of  burning  is  as  to  the 
profitable  economy  of  fuel,  and  lat- 
terally  a  second  important  question  is 
SMOKE. 

Many  hold  or  argue  that  the  absence 
of  smoke  must  be  proof  of  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  and  consequently  economy  of 
fuel.  So  prevalent  is  this  idea  that  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  kiln  in¬ 
ventors  to  claim  to  be  able  to  burn  any 
kind  of  fuel  with  very  little,  if  any 
smoke. 

Formerly,  I  myself  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  smokeless  furnaces.  I  was 
foolish  enough  al  one  time  to  speak  of 
a  certain  boiler  furnace  which  I  had  in¬ 
vented  as  “the  smokeless  furnace,”  but 
long  years  of  experience  have  taught 
me  a  lesson,  viz.,  that  claiming  and  do¬ 
ing  are  quite  two  different  things,  and 
further,  that  the  practical  brickmaker 
wants  less  claiming  and  more  doing. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  as  it  really 
is,  not  in  any  exhaustive  discussion,  but 
sufficient  to  locate  some  of  the  facilities 
that  seem  now  to  be  afloat. 

First,  what  is  perfect  combustion? 
Scientifically  we  say  that  it  is  the  con¬ 
verting  of  the  products  of  combustion 
into  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  what  does 
this  mean  to  the  practical,  every  day, 
brickmaker? — very  little. 

What  is  imperfect  combustion  ? 
Answer,  the  converting  of  a  part  or  all 
of  the  products  of  combustion  into  any¬ 
thing  short  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — as 
carbonic  oxide  gas, — free  carbon,  or,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  the  draft  is  very 
strong,  the  carrying  of  particles  of  fuel 
through  the  chimneys  without  decom¬ 
position.  In  fact  there  is  an  endless 
variety  of  the  stages  of  imperfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

What  is  the  loss  by  smoke?  Carbonic 
oxide  gas  is  but  half  combustion.  This 
gas  being  readily  formed  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  temperature  and  with  just 
one-half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  is 
required  for  perfect  combustion;  yet 
carbonic  oxide  gas  is,  like  carbonic  acid 
gas,  invisible,  producing  no  black  smoke, 
providing  that  the  fuel  may  be  but  one- 
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half  consumed  and  still  show  no  smoke. 

There  are,  as  stated  above,  an  endless 
number  of  conditions  or  stages  of  com¬ 
bustion,  and  the  condition  of  the  fires 
in  the  furnaces  are  constantly  changing, 
so  that  we  can  scarcely  say  that  they  are 
alike  at  any  two  moments  of  time. 
Remember,  I  am  not  talking  theory  but 
practice. 

Since  the  conditions  are  constantly 
changing  the  degree  of  perfection,  as  tcr 
the  combustion  of  fuel  is  also  constantly 
changing. 

Now,  if  at  times  with  the  same  furna¬ 
ces  the  combustion  is  more  perfect  than 
at  others,  certainly  the  furnace  which 
will  produce  uniformly  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for 
perfect  combustion  is  to  be 
set  down  as  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  furnace,  but  how  are  we 
to  determine  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  conditions?  This,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  is  the 
most  difficult  question.  One 
of  the  conditions  is  a  sufficient 
temperature  in  the  furnace 
and  kiln,  but  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble  during  the  first  stages  of 
burning.  The  clay  will  not 
stand  a  high  degree  of  heat  at 
first,  hence  the  burner  must 
be  content  with  unfavorable 
conditions  at  first.  Again, 
the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
fuel  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  furnace  is  no 
small  feature.  So,  also  the 
method  of  stoking,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  the  least,  is 
the  amount  and  method  of 
admitting  the  air  to  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber. 

All  these  circumstances, 
differing  from  yard  to  yard, 
from  kiln  to  kiln,  and  from 
day  to  day,  one  can  readily 
see  that  to  talk  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  uniformly  from  a 
practical  standpoint  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  this  does  not  argue  that  we 
cannot  better  the  situation. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  must 
remember  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
amount  of  guess  work  and  learned  asser¬ 
tions  without  proof.  I  only  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  brickmaker  in 
which  he  was  describing  the  advantages 
of  two  furnaces,  one  of  which  he  had 
been  using  some  time,  the  other  was  on 
fire  for  the  first  time  and  he  had  not  begun 
to  raise  the  heat  in  the  kiln,  still  lie 
contended  that  this  new  furnace  was  a 


great  fuel  saver  over  the  former;  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  furnace  No.  2  would 
save  fuel,  that  he  jumped  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  and  claimed  that  it  had. 

Often  our  prejudices  or  personal  in¬ 
terests  have  much  to  do  with  forming 
our  opinions. 

Trusting  that  this  is  sufficient  to  cause 
us  to  approach  the  much  vexed  question 
smoke  cautiously,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  “Prohibition  does  not  always  pro¬ 
hibit." 

Since  there  are  so  many  degrees  of 
combustion  in  the  same  furnace  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  under  different  circum¬ 


stances,  shall  we  presume  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  smoke  is  always  to  determine 
the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  the 
furnace  is  working,  by  no  means;  we 
have  shown  that  the  fuel  may  only  be 
one-half  consumed  and  still  r.o  signs  of 
black  smoke. 

Again,  we  believe  any  one  who  has 
examined  this  question  carefully  is 
ready  to  admit  that  the  chimney  may 
show  considerable  black  smoke  and  still 
the  combustion  be  comparatively  per¬ 
fect.  Of  course,  black  smoke  is  an  in¬ 
dication,  if  not. proof,  that  free  carbon  is 


escaping,  but  does  it  argue  that  any 
considerable  amount  of  the  fuel  is  pass¬ 
ing  off  unconsumed?  I  think  not. 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment 
of  discoloring  the  escaping  steam  with 
carbon  or  soot  ?  If  so,  have  you  not 
found  that  a  few  grains  of  free  carbon 
will  color  black  a  large  volume  of  steam 
or  smoke.  If,  however,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  at 
the  proper  temperature,  can  be  mixed 
with  the  free  carbon  in  the  furnace  or 
combustion  chamber,  the  smoke  will  be 
discolored,  or,  in  other  words,  the  escap¬ 
ing  products  of  combustion  are  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas,  (which  is 
but  half  combustion),  yet  giv¬ 
ing  no  black  color  to  the 
smoke.  If  twice  the  amount 
of  oxygen  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  is  admitted  the  fuel 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  perfect  combus¬ 
tion  and  colorless. 

Now  if  more  oxj  gen  is  ad¬ 
mitted  than  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  carbonic  oxide  gas,  we 
will  most  likely  have  two  cur¬ 
rents  escaping,  one  imperfect 
combustion,  the  other  perfect 
combustion  and  so  on,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  endless  number  of 
stages  of -combustion. 

Again,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  air  may  be  admitted  to 
produce  perfect  combustion, 
but  the  manner  of  its  admis¬ 
sion,  the  draft  of  the  furnaces, 
the  exit  flues,  may  one  or  all 
be  so  imperfectly  arranged  or 
constructed  as  to  prevent  a 
thorough  mixing  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  combustion  and  hence 
produce  very  bad  results. 

Suppose  a  furnace  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  with  proper 
stoking  the  conditions  for  per¬ 
fect  combustion  are  easily  at¬ 
tained,  improper  stoking  will 
still  prevent  what  would  otherwise  have 
produced  excellent  results. 

Many  brick  manufacturers  are  to-day 
contending  with  black  smoke,  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  or  near  large  cities. 
And  everywhere  almost,  manufacturers 
are  trying  to  economize  fuel.  Some 
have  been  so  much  in  earnest  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  a  thoroughly  burned 
product. 

In  this  advanced  day  and  age  of  clay 
manufacturing  and  the  use  of  clay 
products,  the  demand  for  the  best  is  al- 
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most  imperative,  and  he  who  comes 
short  of  the  best  comes  short  of  the 
mark  and  market. 

We  must  strive  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  to  our  neighbors 
and  ourselves  to  produce  less  smoke,  and 
our  profit  and  loss  account  demands 
more  economy  in  every  department  of 
our  business,  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  brick  business  where  the  fuel 
question  enters  so  largely  into  the  cost 
of  production.  Still,  we  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of 
economizing  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality  of  brick  produced.  After  all, 
how  many  men  know  what  the  fuel 
costs  to  burn  their  brick  one  kiln  with 
another,  and  who  is  keeping  a  careful 
record  of  the  condition  of  the  brick 
when  set  in  the  kiln  one  burn  with 
another?  I  imagine,  very  few. 

How  many  manufacturers  are  to-day 
setting  brick  in  the  kiln  which  are  not 
thoroughly  dried  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  lack  drying  capacity  ? 

I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  brick 
can  be  dried  in  the  kiln  as  cheaply  as  in 
the  dryer.  This,  I  believe,  few  practical 
men  will  admit.  Let  us  save  fuel  by 
the  use  of  the  .best  appliances,  by 
thoroughly  drying  our  brick  before  set¬ 
ting  them  in  the  kiln  and  by  all  means 
see  that  the  stoking  is  properly  done. 

W.  A.  Eudaly. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  BRICK. 

The  quality  of  brick  depends  quite 
as  much  on  the  skill  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  as  in  the  quality  of  the  earth. 
After  the  particles  are  fully  disintegrated, 
and  have  been  sifted  so  as  to  remove 
pebbles,  they  may  be  moistened  if  nec¬ 
essary.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
for  tempering  will  depend  on  the  quality 
of  the  earth.  The  general  rule  is,  the 
less  used  the  better,  or  just  enough  to 
make  it  so  plastic  as  to  be  easily  shaped. 
If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  brick 
will  not  only  be  very  slow  in  drying, 
but  it  will  in  most  cases  crack,  owing  to 
the  surface  becoming  completely  dry 
before  the  moisture  of  the  interior  has 
had  time  to  escape. — The  British  Clay- 
Worker. 


E.  B.  Cushing,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  paving  brick  question. 
There  is  clay  in  that  region  that  be 
thinks  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
vitrified  pavers,  and  if  experiments,  now 
being  made,  result  satisfactorily,  a  plant 
will  be  established. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
To  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
January  24  to  28,  1893. 

1o  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  31.  A. : 

Gentlemen: — As  announced  in  the 
Official  report  of  our  last  Convention,  it 
has  been  determined  to  accept  the 
cordial  invitation  extended  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Brick  Manufacturers  and  hold  the 
Seventh  yearly  meeting  in  that  City, 
beginning  Tuesday,  January  24th,  1893, 
and  continuing  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

THE  CONVENTION  HALL. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Hall,  corner  Third  and 
Main  streets.  Tables  will  be  provided 
in  rooms  adjoining  the  Convention  hall, 
for  the  display  of  specimen  brick,  etc. 

THE  HOTELS 

Selected  for  the  accommodation  of  dele¬ 
gates  and  those  who  may  accompany 
them  are :  The  Louisville,  located  on 
Main  street  between  6th  and  7th  and 
the  Galt  House,  corner  Main  and  1st 
streets.  Their  regular  rates  are  $3  to  $5  ; 
a  special  uniform  rate  of  $3  will  be  made 
to  all  delegates  and  their  friends,  who 
are  requested  to  announce  to  the  clerk 
when  registering  that  they  are  members 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  hotels  are  cen¬ 
trally  located  and  can  be  reached  from 
all  railroad  stations  by  street  cars,  which 
pass  the  main  entrances.  The  N.  N.  & 
M.  V.  and  0.  &  M.  depot  is  but  one  and 
a  half  squares  from  the  Louisville  Hotel. 
The  Louisville  Hotel  will  be  general 
headquarters  and  those  who  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  ladies  are  especially  re¬ 
quested  to  notify  the  hotel  in  advance 
of  their  coming,  in  order  that  suitable  ac¬ 
commodations  may  be  reserved  for  them. 
Those  preferring  to  stop  on  the  European 
plan  are  referred  to  Seelbachs,  corner  6th 
and  Main;  Bassimers,  415  West  Market, 
and  Bujer's,  on  Fifth  street,  between 
Main  and  Market,  where  lodging  can  be 
secured  for  11  per  day. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Have  been  arranged  for  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  over  all  principal  lines. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion 
rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket 
and  pay  full  fare  to  Louisville,  taking  a 
printed  certificate  from  the  Ticket  Agent, 
stating  that  ticket  has  been  purchased 
at  the  regular  rate.  This  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  thus 
making  a  two-thirds  fare  for  the  round 
trip. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have 
a  blank  certificate,  a  certificate  or  receipt 
for  the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  is 
for  one  first-class  fare  and  bearing  the 
agent’s  stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
to  obtain  the  reduced  rate  returning 
which  can  not  be  done  if  proper  receipt 
or  certificate  is  not  taken. 

A  LARGE  ATTENDANCE  ANTICIPATED. 

The  Louisville  brethren  are  all  ac¬ 
tively  interested  and  are  going  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
Convention  one  of  the  most  successful 
yet  held.  The  central  location  of 
Louisville  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
second  convention  held  south  of  the 
Ohio  leads  us  to  hope  for  a  much  larger 
attendance  of  Southern  craftsmen  than 
we  have  had  since  our  memorable 
meeting  at  Memphis  in  1888. 

Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  attendance  from  all  sections 
will  be  unusually  large,  for  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  craftsmen  throughout 
the  land  have  had  a  prosperous  season 
and  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
continuance  of  this  happy  condition 
which,  as  nothing  else  can,  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  universal  desire  for  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  better  methods  by  which  better 
products  may  be  produced  in  greater 
quantities  at  less  expense.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  object  for  which  our  Association 
was  formed — the  advancement  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  craft  generally. 

ALL  ARE  INVITED. 

This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  an 
exchange  of  experiences  and  opinions; 
and  to  this  end  every  progressive  brick 
manufacturer  of  America  is  earnestly 
invited  to  attend  the  coming  convention 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
of  all  practical  questions  that  may  be 
considered. 

THE  PROGRAMME 

Has  not  been  completed  but  essays  have 
so  far  been  arranged  for  as  follows: 
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“Burned  Clay”— L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“The  Professional  Brickmaker”  — Jos.  Fairball, 
Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

“The  Mistakes  of  Brickmakers”— General  discus¬ 
sion,  led  by  a  member  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Brick  Exchange,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“Association  among  Brickmakers”  —  Alexander 
Prussing,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Manufacture  of  Brick  from  Shale  by  the  Dry 
Press  Process’’— J.  R.  Figh,  Dallas,  Texas. 

“The  Evolution  of  the  Brick  Machine”— Cyrus 
Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Old  Fogy  Brickmaking”— E.  O.  Glidden,  Boston, 
Mass. 

"How Best  to  Dry  Brick”— General  discussion,  led 
by  D.  G.  Rhoads,  Omaha,  Neb. 

“Enameling  Brick”— Isaac  Hardy,  Aberdare,  Eng. 

“Paving  Brick — Their  Manufacture  and  Use” — W. 
S.  Williams,  Canton,  Ohio. 

“Burned  Clay  as  a  Roofing  Material” — John  R. 
Elder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“Front  Brick— Their  Relation  to  Architectural  De¬ 
sign”— Jas.  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“The  Fuel  Question”— General  discussion,  led  by 


“ Vitrifactiou  of  Clays”— A.  L.  McDonald,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 

Craftsmen  desiring  a  copy  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association 
or  the  Official  Report  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  can  obtain  same  by  addressing 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  requisite 
of  membership  is  an  interest  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $2.00. 
Craftsmen  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
coming  convention,  but  wish  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  National  Association 
and  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Louisville  Convention, 
are  requested  to  send  their  name  and 
address  to  the  Secretary  for  enrollment. 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Chas.  B.  Pearson,  President, 
Theo.  4.  Randall,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

J.  P.  Norton  of  York  Corner,  Me. 
writes  that  if  he  possibly  can,  he  will 
certainly  attend  the  Louisville  Conven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  have  at¬ 
tended  the  last  Conventions  and  would 
regret  very  much,  not  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  next  one.  He  also  says  he 
has  made  about  live  millions  brick  this 
season,  taking  the  clay  direct  from  the 
bank,  running  it  through  one  of  Potts’ 
large  disintegrators  and  “striking”  them 
with  one  of  Potts’  sand  brick  machines, 
making  40,000  per  day — dumped  on 
pallets,  put  in  racks  for  drying.  He 
likes  this  system  much  better  than  dry¬ 
ing  in  open  yards,  as  he  saves  all  he 
makes  and  they  are  very  much  better 
quality.  He  intends  to  double  his 
capacity  next  season,  so  his  output  will 
be  about  ten  millions. 


BRICK  YARD  SKETCHES. 

In  and  About  Louisville. 

AN  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river 
200  miles  northeast  of  where  that 
mighty  stream  merges  into  the  mightier 
Mississippi,  lies  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  our  great 
southern  cities.  Though  located  on  the 
extreme  northern  line  that  divides  the 
north  and  south,  Louisville  is  in  fact 
distinctively  southern  in  the  manners 
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of  her  people  and  the  character  of  her 
commerce — at  least  the  casual  visitor  who 
passes  within  her  hospitable  gates  is  so 
impressed.  Louisville  was  incorporated 
in  1780,  twelve  years  before  Kentucky 
was  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of 
states,  when  she  had  a  population  of  600, 
which  has  now  grown  to  over  200,000, 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ham,  who,  thanks 
to  natures  generous  endowment,  have 
no  use  for  curl  papers.  Naturally  Main 
street, ’her  principal  business  thorough¬ 
fare,  is  exceedingly  old  fashioned  and 
presents  a  quaint  appearance.  Many  of 
its  buildings  are  nearly  a  century  old 
and  contrast  queerly  with  the  large 
blocks  that  have  gone  up  of  late  years. 
The  latter  while  not  to  be  properly 
classed  as  “sky  scrapers”  represent  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  modern  business 
structures. 

If  the  visitor  who  casually  passes 
through  the  old  portion  of  the  town  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  “old 
fogy”  place,  he  has  but  to  take  a  drive 
through  some  of  the  better  resident 
streets  to  experience  a  decided  change, 
for  there  are  miles  of  beautifully  im¬ 


proved  streets  lined  with  costly  man¬ 
sions,  that  embrace  every  modern  fea¬ 
ture.  The  visitor,  especially  if  a 
clayworker,  may  observe  with  pride  that 
many  of  the  most  elegant  edifices  are 
built  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  thus  de¬ 
monstrating  that  Louisvillians  are  up 
with  the]  times  in  the  building  line. 
Those  of  "our  readers  who  attend  the 

m3 

coming«convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  to 
be  held  there  January  24th  to  28th,  will 
do  both  themselves  and  the  city  an  in¬ 
justice  if  they  do  not  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  their  visit,  view  the  best  resident 
streets,  for  it  is  here  that  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  city  is  displayed. 

There  are  many  very  quaint  things  to 
be  seen  in  and  about  the  old  town, 
among  them 

THE  OLD  TOWN  PUMP 

Will  catch  the  fancy  of  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  picturesque  in  every 
day  life.  The  town  pump  is  a  mas¬ 
sive  affair  as  our  readers  may  see 
from  the  accompanying  illustration. 
There  is  one  on  nearly  every  corner  in 
the  old  resident  district;  some  of  them 
judging  from  their  battered,  weather 
beaten  appearance  have  done  duty  from 
ante-bellum  days — “long  befo’  de  wah.’ 

While  the  good  people  of  the  Falls 
City  are  in  some  respects  slow  and  easy 
going,  they  are  enterprising  and  progres¬ 
sive.  Her  brickmakers  are  at  any  rate, 
for  nearly  all  modern  machinery  and 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  KILN. 


appliances  are  in  use  by  them.  Visiting 
craftsmen  will  find  several  large  machine 
plants,  equipped  with  artificial  dryers, 
improved  kilns  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  modern  brick  plant.  The  Louis¬ 
ville  brickmakers  are  not  only  keeping 
up  with  the  procession,  but  are  a  little  in 
the  lead  in  one  respect  at  least,  for  to  one 
of  them,  the  McDonald  Brick  Co./  be¬ 
longs  the  credit  of  first  making  dry  press 
vitrified  paving  brick,  More  than  a  mil- 
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lion  of  these  brick  have  been  laid  in  the 
streets  of  Louisville  during  the  past 
year. 

One  bit  of  pavement,  that  at  the  side 
and  rear  of  the  Courier  Journal  office, 
proves  the  excellent  wearing  quality  of 
these  brick.  This  drive  way  is  subject 
to  very  heavy  traffic.  During  the  past  ten 
years  it  has  been  paved  with  various 
materials,  but  all  of  them  proved  un¬ 
equal  to  wear  till  the  brick  pavement 
was  put  down  in  August  1891.  We  ex¬ 
amined  it  during  our  recent  visit  and 
found  the  brick  as  good  as  when  first 
laid.  Not  a  single  broken  brick  did  we 
see.  The  surface  of  the  pavement  is 
somewhat  uneven  owing  to  a  poor  foun¬ 


•  draft  kilns,  having  a  capacity  of  from 
140  to  180  thousand.  The  clay  bank  or 
rather  shale  hill  is  about  400  feet  from 
the  works  and  extends  up  110  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plant.  It  embraces  150 
acres,  thus  affording  an  inexhaustible 
supnly  of  this  material.  It  is  rock-like 
in  texture  and  is  hauled  in  carts 
and  dumped  into  the  dry  pan,  which 
crushes  it  into  powder  and  feeds  it 
to  a  cup  or  boot  elevator  by  which 
it  is  carried  up  45  feet  and  deposit¬ 
ed  on  a  screen  four  feet  in  width 
and  set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  which 
sieves  it  into  a  chute  leading  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  All  lumps  or  coarse  particles  are 
fed  back  into  the  crusher  to  be  reground 


days  from  start.  They  are  making  an 
excellent  vitrified  paving  brick  which 
finds  a  ready  market  in  their  own  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  An  unusual  feature 
on  the  yard  is  an  experimental  kiln 
which  we  “kodaked”  as  the  reader  will 
see.  It  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  inside 
and  seven  feet  high,  and  is  used  for 
special  orders  of  ornamental  brick  and 
experimental  work  such  as  testing 
clays,  etc. 

'Me  bUMESNIL  BROS.  CO. 

We  next  visited  the  works  of  the 
Dumesnil  Bros.,  located  on  12th  street 
and  Wilson  Avenue,  and  which  can  be 
easily  reached  by  street  car.  The  plant 
was  established  in  1886  by  the  present  pro¬ 
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dation,  consisting  of  a  few  inches  of 
broken  stone  and  sand. 

THE  MCDONALD  BRICK  CO.’S  WORKS, 

Where  these  brick  were  made,  located  six 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  city  on  the 
dST.,N.  &M.  V.  R.  R,.,  and  was  established 
in  1890.  On  the  24th  of  June  last  the 
main  building  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  nearly  the  entire  plant  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  that  followed.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  was  begun  at  once  and  within 
30  days  they  were  again  making  brick. 
Rather  quick  work  for  “old  fogies.”  The 
plant  now  embraces  180-horse  power  boil¬ 
er, 120-horse  power  engine, one  four-mold 
Boyd  dry  press, a  large  Frost  dry  pan, eleva¬ 
tors  and  three  Flood  square  up  and  down 


or  thrown  out,  as  the  case  requires. 

From  the  machine  which  is  averaging 
22,000  brick  a  day,  the  brick  are  placed 
on  spring  trucks  and  taken  direct  to 
kiln,  which  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 

BURNING  DRY  PRESS  BRICK 

By  virtue  of  a  method  of  drying  off  or 
water  smoking  with  an  up  draft,  starting 
with  a  mild  heat, and  finishing  with  down 
draft.  This  is  done  by  means  of  special 
flues  under  the  kiln  which  are  closed 
when  the  brick  have  become  sufficiently 
heated,  which  usually  takes  three  to  five 
days,  when  the  fires  are  started  in  the 
furnaces  in  the  ordinary  way — wood  is 
used  at  first  and  soft  coal  afterwards,  the 
burn  being  completedjip  nine  to  twelve 


prietors,  who  though  new  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  were  very  successful.  They  put  in 
a  Chambers  machine,  the  first  one  in 
that  section,  and  they  say  they  have  no 
occasion  to  regret  adopting  the  stiff 
clay  process.  In  1S89  they  abandoned 
the  old  style  of  drying  under  sheds  and 
erected  a  24-tunnel  Sharer  dryer  which 
they  are  still  using  and  with  which  they 
are  well  pleased.  They  average  sixty  to 
seventy-five  thousand  brick  a  day,  about 
one-fifth  of  which  they  repress,  using 
theKueny  and  Raymond  hand  machines 
Their  common  brick  are  burned  in 
common  clamps  with  coke  and  coal, 
and  the  repressed  brick  in  a  square 
Eudaly.  They  are  now  working  to  some 
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disadvantage;  having  exhausted  their 
clay  bank  near  the  works,  they  have  to 
haul  from  quite  a  distance  (nearly  a 
mile)  across  the  adjoining  commons. 
They  are  “making  the  best  of  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain”  by  hauling  in  dump  cars  on  a 
twenty-inch  gauge  railroad  of  their  own 
building.  At  one  point  their  line  of 
road  crosses  a  railroad,  which  refused  the 
privilege  of  crossing  their  tracks,  so,  not 
to  be  out  done  by  such  a  small  obstacle, 
they  tunnelled  under  the  tracks,  and 
now  run  their  famous  O.  H.  D.  E.,  (one 
horse  day  express),  solid,  vestibuled 
limited  trains  (?)  through  without  stops 
regardless  of  their  more  pretentious 
rival — except  when  the  horse  stops  to 
graze  on  a  too  ambitious,  tempting  patch 


grass  state,  having  been  established  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Hoerz  in  1875.  They  run  one 
eight  mold  hydraulic  press  and  make 
40,000  brick  a  day,  about  one-fourth  of 
which  are  ornamental  and  the  balance 
ordinary  pressed  brick.  The  clay  is 
hauled  in  from  adjoining  fields  and 
“cuts”  where  streets  are  being  made,  and 
stored  under  immense  sheds;  the  whole 
surrounding  territory  consists  of  a  series 
of  hills  composed  mostly  of  a  friable 
clay  of  an  excellent  quality  for  their 
purpose.  After  lying  in  the  sheds  for 
several  months  to  undergo  a  curing  pro¬ 
cess,  it  is  wheeled  in  barrows  and  de¬ 
posited  in  a  hopper  leading  to  an  im¬ 
pact  pulverizer,  thence  elevated  and 
sieved  in  the  way  common  to  the  dry 


in  the  business,  having  commenced 
work  on  a  yard  when  but  nine  years  old 
and  has  grown  gray  at  it.  He  now  runs 
two  yards — one  at  34th  and  Broadway 
which  he  gives  his  personal  attention 
and  one  between  21st  and  23d  near 
Howard.  The  latter  is  managed  by  his 
brother  Sol.  McCollum  and  may  be 
abandoned  after  this  season  as  the  clay 
has  run  out.  It  is  a  soft  clay  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  33,000.  They  use  an 
old  Martin  machine  which  has  been  re¬ 
paired  and  rebuilt  by  Mr.  McCollum  till 
the  original  manufacturer  would  not 
recognize  it.  The  brick  are  dried  by  the 
rack  and  pallet  system  and  burned  in 
square  up  draft  kilns  holding  350,000  to 
400,000.  Water  smoke  with  wood  and 


i  ] 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

of  blue-grass.  We  present  an  excellent, 
portrait  of  one  of  the  members  of  this 
enterprising  firm  on  a  preceding  page 
and  hope  to  have  the  other  in  our  next 
for  he  is  equally  good  looking.  Their 
plant  runs  the  year  round  and  makes 
about  20,000,000  brick  per  annum. 

WM.  HARLAMMERT  JR.’S  YARD 

Was  next  visited.  Mr.  H.  is  making  the 
good  old  way,  by  hand.  We  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  in  person, 
but  we  made  a  couple  of  snap  shots  at 
the  most  striking  features  of  his  yard. 
The  tempering  wheel  and  the  boys  edge- 
ins:  brick — scenes  that  are  not  familiar 
to  brickmakers  of  the  new  school. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Has  a  large  and  well-equipped  plant  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  brickmaking  establish¬ 
ments  now  in  operation  in  t.he  blue- 


AND  MACHINERY — LOUISVILLE  HYDRAULIC 

press  process  and  fed  to  machine,  from 
which  the  brick  go  direct  to  kilns  of 
which  they  have  five  square  up  draft  and 
six  round  down  draft.  The  latter  being 
used  mostly  for  the  ornamental  brick. 
Like  all  hydraulic  plants  they  carry  a 
large  quantity  of  pressed  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick  in  stock.  The  works  are 
run  the  year  round,  usually  closing 
down  a  couple  of  weeks  in  mid¬ 
winter  for  a  general  overhauling  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  Mr.  F.  W.  Maury  the 
superintendent  and  general  manager  is 
a  very  pleasant  gentleman  and  while  he 
professes  to  be  but  a  novice  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  success  of  the  company  proves 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

One  of  the  old  time  brickmakers  of 
Louisville  is  Mr.  J.  P.  McCollum,  whose 
kindly  face  is  pictured  on  page  531  of 
this  issue.  Mr.  McCollum  has  grown  up 


PRESS  BRICK  CO. 

coke  in  four  or  five  days  and  finish  with 
coal  in  six  days — if  the  burner  doesn’t 
go  to  sleep.  The  other  yard  we  did  not 
visit  but  understand  it  is  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  equipped. 

THE  BRICK  WORKS  OF  COOK  NIST 
Have  the  largest  output  of  any  in  the 
Falls  City.  Mr.  Nist  is  an  odd  genius — a 
rough  diamond — as  full  of  energy  as  an 
electric  dynamo,  and  possessed  of  a  rare 
capacity  for  getting  the  most  out  of  ap¬ 
pliances  and  workmen  coming  under 
his  direction,  that  insures  success  in  any 
venture  he  undertakes.  He  owns  two 
plants,  one  called  the  upper  jard  located 
at  26tli  and  Maple  avenue,  and  the  other 
and  larger  some  three  miles  distant  at 
Portland  near  35tli  street.  Both  are  stiff 
clay  plants.  At  the  former  we  found 
them  making  33,000  a  day  on  a  Little 
Wonder  machine,;  Mr.  Geo.  Nist,  “a  sor 
of  his  father,”  who  was  in  command,  said 
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that  the  stated  capacity  of  the  machine 
was  25  M.  but  that  they  averaged  33  M. 
They  have  good  clay  which  is  carted 
and  dumped  into  a  .Wallace  corrugated 
crusher  and  then  by  belt.into  a  pug  mill 
which  feeds  it  into  the  machine.  The 
brick  are  placed  on  wooden  pallets  and 
on  spring  trucks  are  conveyed  to  racks 
where  they  dry  in  about  four  days — 


more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather. 
They  are  set  40  high  in  square  kilns 
with  permanent  walls  and  burned  in 
about  fourteen  days.  A  kiln  that  was 
being  emptied  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
showed  that  they  do  good  work  at  this 
the  most  important  stage.  Mr.  Nist  pur¬ 
chased  this  yard  three  years  ago  run  it 
one  year  as  a  hand  yard  and  then  put 


turers,  The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  is  but  50  M.  a  day. 
When  we  were  at  the  yard  they  were 
drying  by  rack  and  pallet  system,  but 
have  subsequently  determined  to  aban¬ 
don  that  method  and  have  arranged 
with  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  build  |a  large  steam 
dryer  which  will  probably  be  completed 


and  in  operation  when  the  N.  B.  M.  A 
meets  there  January  24tli  to  28th.  Some 
new  kilns  have  also  been  built  that  are 
models  of  strength,  one  of  27  arches  will 
hold  650,000  to  700,000. 

In  short  Mr.  Nist  intends  to  make 
this  a  model  stiff  clay  plant  and  those 
attending  the  coming  convention  will  be 
invited  to  inspect  it. 


large  pressed  and  paving  brick  works 
on  the  “Knobs,”  as  the  hills  south  of  the 
city  are  called.  The  company  has 
since  been  chartered  and  we  presume 
these  gentlemen  will  soon  be  turning 
out  that  best  of  all  paving  material — 
shale  brick.  A  ride  with  them  over]  the 
“Knobs”  afforded  us  much  pleasure,  and 
an  opportunity  to  “kodak”  them  both 
at  one  shot.  The  result  is  shown  on 
page  537. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CAN  THE  COMMON  SHAPE  AND  SIZE 
OF  BRICK  BE  IMPROVED  V 

BY^J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

THE  quadrilateral,  rectangular  form 
has  been  used  in  making  brick 
from  time  immemorial.  Bricks 
twelve  inches  long  have  been 
found  in  ancient  work,  and  brick  ten  to 
twelve  inches  long,  with  about  half  that 
width,  and  a  fourth  of  that  thickness, 
are  now  common  in  Spain.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Hollanders  make  a  small 
brick.  The  English  make  a  brick 
much  larger  than  made  in  the  United 
States,  but  all  adhere  to  the  quadri¬ 
lateral,  parallelogram  form,  with  more 
breadth  than  thickness.  Various  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  change  the 
common  size  of  brick.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  a  little  myself  to  improve  and 
economize  in  the  size  of  brick.  I 
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I  HE  OLD  TEMPERING  WHEEL. 


EDGING  HAND-MADE  BRIG 


ACROSS  THE  RIVER, 

Which  is  a  mile  wide  and  is  spanned  by 


in  the  Little  Wonder  which  he  thinks  is 
only  equalled  by  the  Big  Wonder,  which 
he  has  since  put  in  on  the  other  yard, 
and  with  which  he  is  making  60,000 
brick  a  day.  Mr.  Nist  is  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  praise  of  this  machine.  He  says 
he  could  easily  make  80,000  brick  a  day 
with  it  il  he  couldjhandle  them,  though 
the  capacity  claimed  by  the  manufae- 


two  great  bridges,  is  located  two  Hoosier 
cities,  Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany. 
At  the  latter  we  stopped  long  enough  to 
say  “Howdy”  to  our  old  friends  Prof.  J. 
I.  Elsom  and  Walter  Hedden  who  were 
just  then  deeply  interested  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  stock  company  to  establish 


thought  that  as  clay  was  cheap,  and  fuel 
comparatively  cheap,  that  it  would  cost 
but  a  trifle  more  to  make  a  big  brick 
than  to  make  a  little  one,  and  that  I 
would  have  an  advantage  over  those 
who  made  a  smaller  brick,  both  in  the 
selling  and  laying,  but  I  found  that 
those  who  bought  brick  looked  more  at 
the  price  and  quality  of  brick  than  at 
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the  size,  and  that  bricklayers  would  put 
up  about  as  much  wall  in  a  day  with 
small  brick  as  with  large  ones.  Then 
again  I  found  that  the  increased  cost  of 
making  a  large  brick  was  just  about  a 
balance  with  the  gain  in  measurement. 
It  takes  longer  to  dry  a  big  brick  than 
to  dry  a  little  one.  It  takes  longer  to 
burn  them.  They  are  not  so  easily 
handled  as  a  small  brick.  Then  they 
are  more  liable  to  break  in  handling. 
The  angles  of  a  big  brick  are  precisely 
the  same  in  sharpness  as  the  angles  of  a 
little  one,  and  the  liability  to  break  ofl 
the  sharp  angles  is  precisely  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  weight  of  the  brick.  As  to 
the  laying — the  average  bricklayer  can 
grasp  and  handle  a  small  brick  with 
more  ease  and  dexterity  and  lay  it  in 
proper  position  than  he  can  do  with  a 
large  brick,  and  though  large  brick 
takes  less  mortar  than  small  brick,  yet 
the  advantage  will  not  compensate  for 
the  faults  of  a  large  brick. 

The  latest  proposed  improvement  in 
the  form  or  shape  of  brick  is  to  be  seen 
illustrated  and  described  in  the  late 
November  Clay-Worker.  It  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Chas.  E.  Briggs,  C.  E.  He 
calls  it  a  “Lock  Joint  Brick.”  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  T,  and  it  is  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  when  laid  well  in  a  wall  it 
forms  a  perfect  bond.  Indeed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lay  this  brick  in  a  wall 
and  in  good  mortar  without  it  being 
perfectly  equalized  in  strength  and 
bond,  and  if  Mr.  Briggs  can  so  manage  as 
to  have  his  brick  made,  set,  burned, 


handled  and  laid,  as  cheap  as  can  be 
done  in  the  common  way,  with  the 
common  brick,  he  will,  no  doubt,  make 
at  least  a  fairly  good  success  with  his 
invention. 

BUT  HERE  IS  THE  RUB  WITH  THE  INVEN¬ 
TOR. 

Our  best  friends  are  those  who  can¬ 
didly  and  honestly  advise  and  help  us, 
for  the  good  it  will  do  us,  not  for  the 
momentary  pleasure  it  will  afford  our 
vanity. 

Now,  as  I  am  a  friend  in  this  way  to 
Mr.  Briggs,  I  will  point  out  the  main 
objections  to  his  brick,  as  shown  in  his 
circular. 


First. — The  brick,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  is  of  the  size  of  common  brick, 
and  varies  only  in  form.  Now,  it  is  at 
once  seen,  by  any  practical  brickmaker, 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
make,  dry,  set,  burn  and  handle  a  brick 
with  a  four-inch  projection  on  one  side 
of  it,  forming  a  T — the  liability  to 
break,  and  the  extra  cost  in  handling 
would  make  it  impossible  to  compete  in 
cost  with  the  common  shaped  and  sized 
brick. 

Second. — The  laying  of  these  brick  in 
a  wall  cannot  be  done  with  the  same 
ease  and  facility  as  is  done  with  the 
common  sized  and  shaped  brick.  Mr. 
Briggs  thinks  his  brick  can  be  laid  as 
well  and  expertly  as  a  common  brick 
can  be,  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Briggs 
cannot  speak  from  personal  experience. 

A  BRICK  THAT  CAN  BE  HANDLED  EX¬ 
PERTLY 

is  the  kind  a  bricklayer  wants.  When 
he  spreads  his  mortar  he  wants  a  brick 
that  he  can  pick  up,  and  turn  over,  or 
reverse  the  ends  instantly,  so  that  the 
best  face  of  the  brick  will  set  to  the 
line,  and  the  proper  side  of  it  bed  in 
the  mortar,  and  long  and  well-settled 
practice  has  shown  that  a  brick  about 
8|  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  2^ 
thick  is  the  size  our  best  and  most 
expert  bricklayers  want  to  do  the  most 
work  in  a  given  time. 

Now,  if  a  bricklayer  is  confined  to  a 
T  shaped  brick,  he  must  take  time  to 
handle  it  to  suit  the  place  he  desires  to 
lay  it,  and  if  it  be  as  large  as  a  common 
brick,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  handle 
it  with  expertness.  A  T  shaped  brick 
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must  be  bedded  Jn  the  mortar,  so  as  to 
be  level,  and  it  will  take  as  much  time 
to  lay  one  such  brick  as  to  lay  two  of  the 
common  shape  and  size. 

THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  APPARENT  OB¬ 
JECTIONS. 

Now  I  will  try  to  help  my  friend 
Briggs  out  of  the  difficulties  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  for  I  would  like  to  know  that  he 
can  and  will  succeed. 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  T  or  “Lock  Joint  Brick”  that 
Mr.  Briggs  proposes,  is  too  large,  heavy, 
and  unhandy;  therefore,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  reduce  its  size,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  six  and  a  quarter  inches 
long  on  the  face,  three  inches  wide  on 
the  sides  and  two  and  a  quarter  thick 
as  the  best  size.  This  would  enable  a 
hand  to  grasp  two  at  a  time  when  hand¬ 
ling  to  or  from  kilns,  and  they  would 
be  as  light  as  a  common  brick,  hence 
not  easily  broken,  and  a  bricklayer  could 
handle  and  place  them  about  as  quickly 
and.  easily  as  he  could  a  common  brick. 
In  setting  them  in  a  kiln  to  burn,  they 
should  be  set  on  the  flat,  three  on  three, 
and  then  the  courses  reversed  or  set 
crosswise,  and  set  loose,  so  that  smoke 
and  fire  would  pass  freely  up  through 
the  kiln.  If  set  this  way,  and  burned 
as  directed  in  my  book  on  “Brickmaking 
and  Burning,”  they  would  be  well 
burned  and  annealed  so  as  to  be  strong. 

This  size,  6[x  3x  2\  inches  for  the 
Joint  Lock,  or  “Lock  Joint”  brick,  would 
commend  their  use  for  small,  light 
buildings,  as  well  as  for  heavy  buildings. 
A  wall  six  inches  thick  would  be  equal 
in  real  utility,  to  a  common,  so-called 
nine-inch  wall,  which  would  be  a  saving 
of  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  in  space  of 
ground  and  cost  of  wall,  which,  in  itself, 
is  a  consideration  of  much  importance 
where  ground  is  costly,  as  in  most 
cities. 

I  KNOW  THAT  MOST  ALL  PATENTEES  ARE 
SENSITIVE. 

They  have  a  morbid  appetite  for  flat¬ 
tery,  but  a  small  dose  of  criticism  is  sure 
to  nauseate  them,  and  I  have  known  it 
to  throw  them  into  fits,  I  first  begun  to 
take  out  patents  in  1858.  I  was  about 
the  Patent  Office  several  months  and  I 
took  the  measure  of  many  so-called  In¬ 
ventors. 

I  he  boys  used  to  call  the  Patent 
Office,  “Uncle  Sam’s  College  for  the 'in¬ 
sane.”  I  got  acquainted  with  one  fellow 
who  had  as  good  a  machine  for  per¬ 
petual  motion  as  ever  was,  or  ever  will 
lie.  I  had  the  impudence  and  temerity 


to  ask  him  if  he  really  expected  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  “Succeed !”  said  he,  “why,  I  have 
already  refused  $500,000  for  my  inven¬ 
tion,  and  would  not  think  of  less  than 
$1,000,000.”  I  pointed  out  the  philoso¬ 
phic  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  success, 
and  he  was  surprised  and  disgusted  at 
my  stupidity. 

I  do  not  apply  these  remarks  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Briggs,  for  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  an  accomplished,  well- 
balanced  gentleman,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  be  able  to  help  him  in  his 
laudable  endeavor  to  improve  anything 
that  pertains  to  the  craft  or  welfare  of 
brickmakers. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  on  the  common  size  and  shape 
of  brick,  but  for  all  the  common  use 
and  purposes  of  brick  work,  I  cannot 
see  how  we  could  better  the  common 
size  and  shape,  say  8£  inches  long  4 
inches  wide  and  2£  inches  thick. 

As  to  the  strength  of  boifd.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  good  mortar  and  true 
skill  in  laying  brick.  With  the  best 
skill  and  material  a  brick  wall  can  be 
built  of  common  brick  so  that  it  will  be 
as  strong  every  way  as  a  stone.  It  is  the 
careless  way  of  laying  brick,  common  in 
all  of.  our  cities,  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  “Lock  Joint  Brick.”  The  brick- 
maker  may  make  and  deliver  at  a  build¬ 
ing,  the  very  best  kind  of  brick,  but 
what  chance  has  he  to  make  good  char¬ 
acter  for  his  brick  when  both  brick¬ 
layers  and  architects  are  either 
careless  or  unskilled,  or  else  the  owner 
of  the  building  is  too  mean  and  stingy 
to  have  good  work  done,  or,  perhaps,  the 
City  Building  Inspector  is  bribed  so  as 
to  allow  bad  work. 

All,  in  all,  this  is  a  subject  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  brickmakers  as  to  all  others 
concerned,  and  it  will  pay  to  discuss  it 
fully  and  intelligently. 


WILL  WONDERS  NEVER  CEASE  ? 

Q  TELEPHONE  line  has  been  estab- 
I  lished  between  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  that  is  said  to  work  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  Just  think  of  Mr.  Purington 
sitting  in  his  cosy  office  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  talking  with 
Will.  Gates,  about  his  new  Galesburgh 
paving  brick  plant.  Ring,  goes  the 
telephone  bell  and  Teddy  says,  “Some 
one  wants  to  speak  with  you,  Mr. 
Purington.”  Then  D.  V’s  familiar  voice 
fills  the  room:  “Hello!”  “This  is 
Purington.”  “Who,  Harriman  of  New 
\ ork  City?’  “Oh;  I’m  well,  how  is 


everything  with  you  ?  That’s  good.  I 
didn’t  just  catch  that, — Am  I  going  to 
the  Convention  ?  Why,  sure — wouldn’t 
miss  it  for  a  kiln  of  brick.  Yes,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Jan.  24th.  What  did  you  say? 
Yes ;  Chicago  will  be  there  30  to  40 
strong — going  down  in  a  body.  Randall 
says  there’s  going  to  be  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  He  says  he’s  got  James  Taylor- 
on  the  programme — Yes,  indeed  Hope 
between  you,  you  can  bring  quite  a 
delegation.  Smith  of  Haverstraw,  was 
here  a  while  back  and  said  he  would  try 

to  be  there - Well,  its  hard  to  tell. 

The  Hudson  River  people  ought  to  at¬ 
tend. — Hope  so.  Well,  I’ll  expect  to 
see  you  and  Mr.  Taylor  sure.  Yes, 
am  counting  on  a  big  time.  The  Louis¬ 
ville  brethren  are  going  to  take  good 
care  of  us. — Very  well,  thank  you. 
Good  bye.”  Ring-g-g-  and  D.  V.  re¬ 
turns  to  his  desk  without  a  single 
thought  of  the  wonderful  feat  of  hav¬ 
ing  talked  with  a  friend  950  miles  away. 


PROGRAMME  OP  THE  ILLS.  BRICK, 
AND  TILE  ASSOCIATION. 


Meets  In  Capital  Building,  Springfield 
Ills..  Jan.  17  and  18,  1893. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  17.  10:00  a.  m. 

Call  to  Order. 

Making  up  Roll  of  Membership. 
Report  of  Members. 

Adjournment. 

Afternoon  Session. 


Annual  Address  by  the  President.— 

C.  F.  Tenney,  Bement,  Ills. 
A  Paper  on— “Hard  Roads,”  by 

Joseph  Stafford,  Springfield,  Ills. 

Discussion. 

“What  has  been  Learned  in  Twelve  Month  about 
Brick  or  Tilemaking,”  by  Volunteers. 

“Report  of  the  World’s  Fair  Committee,” 

Paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Commission. 
“Terra  Cotta,”  a  paper  by 

William  Gates,  Terra  Cotta,  Ills. 
Adjournment. 

Banquet  at  night  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Every¬ 
thing  A  La  Mode.  For  particulars  see  small  bills. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  9:30  a.  m. 

“Clay working  from  Different  Standpoints: 

“As  a  Tilemaker,”  by 

E.  M.  Pike,  Clienoa,  Ills. 

“As  a  Brickmaker,”  by 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  . 
"As  a  Clay  Journalist,”  by 

.1.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 
“Prices  and  Profits,”  a  paper  by 

George  Gillen,  Contrail,  Ills. 
Discussion. 

“Practical  Road  Drainage,”  by 

J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 
Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Afternoon  Session. 


Report  of  Treasurer  John  McCabe,  Rushville,  Ills. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Question  Box. 

A  Paper,— “The  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile” 
by  Thos.  E.  Bonfield,  St.  Anne,  Ills. 
Discussion. 

“A  Poem,”  by  D.  O.  Loy,  Aslikum,  Ills. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


G.  C.  Stoll,  Sec’y. 

Grant  Park,  Ills. 


F. 


Tenney,  Pres. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS, 


SAID  the  old  brick  hearth,  to  the  fireplace  deep, 
“D’you  s’pose  the  fam’ly  are  all  asleep? 

I  always  enjoy  a  talk  with  you  !” 

“And  so  do  I,”  chimmed  in  the  flue. 

“Do  you  remember  the  year  sixty  one? 

And  how  for  weeks  we  saw  no  sun ; 

The  day  before  Christmas  it  snowed  all  day, 

A  mantle  white  on  the  ground  it  lay.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  fireplace,  whispering  low, 

“I  almost  imagine  I  see  the  snow, 

Where  the  wood  pile  looked  like  a  mountain  side, 
And  monster  drifts  lay  far  and  wide.” 

“But  we  kept  them  warm  and  full  of  mirth, 

That’s  what  we  did,”  said  the  old  brick  hearth, 
“The  great  back  logs  were  a  burden  to  bear, 

But  the  children  came  and  gathered  there. 

“And  cracked  their  nuts  on  my  smooth  hard  bricks 
And  popped  their  corn  and  played  their  tricks, 


l 

And  talked  of  the  coming  of  Santa  Claus,  true, 
With  confident  lo^ks  at  the  size  of  the  flue. 

“And  they  wondered  how  he,  so  big  and  fat, 

Could  come  down  a  place  as  warm  as  that.” 

“What  would  they  give,  if  they  only  knew, 

All  that  I  do”  murmured  the  flue. 

• 

“There  was  Tom  and  Mary  and  Susie  and  Pete, 

I  held  their  stockings,  and  it  was  a  treat 
To  see  them  at  dawn,”  said  the  mantel  high ; 
“We’ll  see  them  no  more!”  and  he  breathed  a  sigh. 

“Tom  lives  in  a  house  with  furnace  hot, 

The  others  with  flues  that  are  lined  to  the  top  ; 

No  room  to  climb  down  their  chimney  stack, 

If  Santa  Claus  tried,  he’d  leave  his  pack.” 

“There’s  smoke  in  my  eyes  and  it  brought  a  tear,” 
“There’s  soot  in  mine,  I  greatly  fear,” 

“If  the  children  as  children  could  come  as  then, 
How  gladly  we’d  welcome  them  home  again.” 


Paper  No.  8. 

AVING  described  in  my  last  paper 
two  methods  of  making  potash 
alum,  I  need  not  go  into  details 
about  the  making  of  other  alums,  suffice 
it  to  say  there  are  other  sulphates  that 
will  combine  and  crystallize  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  aluminum,  as  well  as  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  potassium;  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nium  for  instance,  this  takes  the  place  of 
the  sulphate  of  potassium  and  the  alum 
produced  is  called  ammonia  alum.  Now 
this  alum  can  be  manufactured  much 
cheaper  than  potash  alum,  because  the 
ammonia  is  obtained  from  the  waste 
liquor  of  gas  works  and  on  this  account 
much  of  the  ordinary  alum  now  made 
is  ammonia  alum. 

Chrome  alum,  so-called,  contains  no 
aluminum;  the  aluminum  in  this  in¬ 
stance  is  replaced  by  chromium.  We 
will  pass  this  over  for  the  present  and 
confine  ourselves  to  aluminum  and  its 
compounds. 

I  must  not  omit  the  formula  for  am¬ 
monia  alum,  A1  (H4  M.)  (SO4  )  2.  Soda 
will  also  replace  the  potash  in  alum. 

Alum  has  many  uses  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  it  is  also  used  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  medi¬ 
cine,  to  say  nothing  of  its  uses  in  the 
bakery,  where  it  transforms  dark  and  in¬ 
ferior  flour  into  white  and  apparently 
superior  bread.  Its  chief  uses,  however, 
are  to  prepare  leather,  and  for  dyeing 
and  the  preparation  of  pigments.  It  has 
a  great  attraction  for  organic  coloring 
matters  and  for  textile  tissues;  it  is  the 
alumina  in  the  alum  that  has  this  at¬ 
traction,  or  affinity  for  these  coloring 
matters  and  tissues,  and  this  property  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

If  alum  is  added  to  a  solution  of  some 
such  coloring  matter  as  cochineal,  or 
madder,  then  add  ammonia,  alumina 
will  be  precipitated,  and  will  take  down 
the  coloring  matter  with  it,  leaving  the 
solution  clear,  while  a  compound  of  the 
alumina  and  cochineal,  or  madder,  as 
the  case  may  be,  lies  at  the  bottom,  and 
such  compounds  are  called  lakes.  Now 
this  will  serve  to  show  the  affinity  of 
alumina  for  organic  coloring  matter. 

You  may  in  the  next  place  observe 
the  attraction  of  alumina  for  the  fibre  of 
cloth,  etc.,  by  filtering  a  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  alum,  which  beforehand  has  been 
partially  neutralized,  by  adding  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda,  and  then  filtering  through 
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linen  or  cotton;  you  will  find  that  part 
of  the  alumina  will  be  attracted  and  re¬ 
tained  in  the  tissues  of  the  cotton  or 
linen  through  which  you  let  the  solu¬ 
tion  run.  1  may  here  explain  what  is 
meant  by  neutralizing  a  solution.  Solu¬ 
tions  of  sulphates,  acetates,  etc.,  have  an 
acid  re-action,  the  common  test  for  this 
is  litmus  paper  which  as  usually  sold  is 
blue;  if  you  dip  a  small  strip  of  this 
paper  in  a  solution  which  is  acid,  it — 
the  paper — will  immediately  turn  red, 
this  shows  that  the  solution  has  an  acid 
re-action ;  and  just  here  I  may  explain 
the  alkaline  re-action  which  we  find  in 
the  alkalies,  for  example  solutions  of  pot¬ 
ash,  soda,  lime  and  liquid  ammonia. 
Now  if  we  take  our  strip  of  litmus  paper 
which  we  have  just  reddened  by  dipping 
in  an  acid  solution,  and  now  dip  it  in 
one  of  the  alkaline  solutions  the  paper 
will  be  restored  to  its  original  blue  color. 
This  is  one  of  the  tests  for  an  alkaline 
re-action,  and  is  a  very  simple  one,  the 
same  strip  of  paper  may  test  an  acid  and 
an  alkali  alternately  many  times.  The 
paper  ready  prepared  is  sold  in  small 
narrow  books,  very  convenient  for  the 
vest  pocket,  and  cost  only  about  five 
cents  each.  Another  test  for  alkalies  is 
yellow  turmeric  paper  which  is  turned 
brown  by  dipping  into  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion. 

To  neutralize  an  acid  solution  then, 
we  add  to  it  very  carefully,  an  alkaline 
solution,  until  neither  litmus  paper  is 
turned  red,  nor  turmeric  paper  turned 
brown  when  dipped  into  this  mixed  so¬ 
lution,  and  to  neutralize  an  alkaline 
solution  we  add  an  acid  and  test  just  in 
the  same  way,  you  see  they  neutralize 
each  other.  There  are  several  precau¬ 
tions  and  other  little  matters  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  this  neutralizing  of  solutions 
which  need  not  be  entered  into  just 
now ;  I  am  only  desirous  for  the  present 
that  you  should  fully  understand  the 
principle  of  neutralizing,  and  then  to 
show  you  the  object  of  thus  neutralizing. 
You  see  above  that  before  you  filter  your 
alum  solution  through  linen  or  cotton, 
you  are  to  partially  neutralize  it  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  This  is  done  to  weaken 
the  hold  the  sulphuric  acid  has  on  the 
alumina,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
abstracted  by  the  cotton  or  linen  fibre 
as  it  passes  through  when  filtering. 

If  you  comprehend  what  has  been 
said  about  the  affinity  or  attraction 
alumina  has  for  organic  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  fibre  of  linen  or  cotton,  you 
are  quite  prepared  to  follow  me  through 
the  principles  of  dyeing  and  calico 
printing. 

For  our  first  example  we  will  dye  some 
calico  one  color  only,  this  will  be  sim¬ 
ple  enough,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  soak 
our  calico  in  a  solution  of  madder,  then 
take  it  out  and  dry  it,  and  we  find  it  dyed 
a  beautiful  red,  but  unfortunately  the 
dye  is  not  a  permanent  one,  it  comes  out 
in  the  washing,  and  stains  everything 
else  in  the  wash-tub.  Now  this  is  where 
alumina  steps  in  and  “fixes”  the  color¬ 
ing  matter.  If  we  had  first  soaked  our 
calico  in  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of 


alum,  and  then  soaked  it  in  the  madder 
we  should  have  fixed  our  dyes  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  calico  and  have  had  what 
is  known  as  a  “fast”  color,  which  is  neither 
soluble  in  water,  nor  destroyed  by  soap. 

I  think  you  will  now  easily  see  what 
part  alumina  plays  in  dyeing,  of  itself  it 
gives  no  color  to  the  cloth  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  but  by  attaching  itself  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  one  hand  and  to  the  coloring 
matter  on  the  other,  it  retains  it  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  cloth,  cotton,  or  linen 
dyed.  Such  retainers  of  the  “dye-stuff  ” 
are  called  “mordants.” 

This  is  no  way  pertains  to  the  pottery 
and  the  brick-yard,  but  I  wish  you  to 
bear  in  mind  all  through,  that  this  use¬ 
ful  mordant  is  one  of  the  chief  consti¬ 
tuents  of  all  your  clays. 

The  different  patterns  or  devices  pro¬ 
duced  in  calico  printing  are  affected  by 
first  printing  upon  the  calico  with  the 
solution  of  alumina  thickened  with  gum 
then  immersing  in  the  dye  tub  and 
afterward  washing  repeatedly  in  hot 
water,  which  must  be  changed  each 
washing;  by  this  treatment  the  color  is 
all  washed  out,  except  in  those  parts 
printed  on  with  the  mordant. 

The  two  examples  just  given  of  dye¬ 
ing  and  printing  are  the  simplest  I 
could  give,  but  I  think  they  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  you  to  understand  the 
principles  of  the  art,  and  will  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  metal  aluminum. 

I  must  however  again  call  youratten- 
ion  to  some  grave  typographical  errors.  In 
my  last  paper,  all  the  per  centages  of  car¬ 
bon  in  steels  given  were  one  hundred 
times  too  much.  No  steel  contains  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent,  of  carbon,  nor  even 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  but  it  often 
contains  seventy-five  hundreds  of  one 
per  cent,  represented  by  the  decimal  .75. 
I  gave  the  per  centages  in  figures  and  I 
suppose  the  decimal  point  was  over¬ 
looked  altogether.  Wm.  Waplington. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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STEAM  VERSUS  HORSE  POWER. 

RULY  may  this  be  said  to  be  the 
age  of  machinery,  as  it  has  sup¬ 
planted  horse  and  hand  power 
wherever  it  could  or  was  thought  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  use  it. 

The  brickmaker  not  to  be  behind  the 
times  has  put  in  machinery  to  more  or 
less  extent.  As  a  motive  power,  steani 
has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  noble 
animal,  the  horse.  For  small  yards,  or 
those  just  commencing,  the  horse  power 
will  commend  itself. 

So  with  the  other  lines  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  we  find  the  crusher,  the  pug  mill, 
the  sander,  (I  must  say  a  good  word  for 
that  part  of  the  plant ;  it  does  not  get 
drunk,  is  always  ready  on  Monday 
morning  as  well  as  Saturday,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  human 
machine  that  sands  moulds). 

As  reported  in  my  letter  of  October, 
none  of  the  yards  here  use  steam 
shovels.  There  are  none  in  use  along 


the  Hudson  river,  that  I  know  of.  Last 
fall  in  one  of  my  letters  from  Haverstraw 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  time  the 
steam  dredge  or  shovel  would  be  used  to 
take  the  clay  out  of  the  river.  During 
the  past  summer,  the  Excelsior  Co.,  of 
Haverstraw,  were  filling  in  to  enlarge 
their  plant,  using  a  steam  shovel  or 
dredge  to  dig  the  clay  from  the  river 
bottom.  They  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  time  to  burn  some  of  it,  and  see 
what  grade  of  brick  would  be  the  result. 
As  a  burn  it  was  not  successful ;  it  was 
light.  The  cause  was  simply  that  the 
arch  or  “jet”  brick  shrunk  and  first  the 
brick  on  the  graters  fell  in  the  arch  so  that 
they  could  not  put  wood  in,  and  before 
the  kiln  was  out,  all  the  jets  had  fallen 
in. 

Since  then  they  have  put  in  a  tunnel 
dryer  and  in  the  near  future  will  burn 
a  kiln  after  the  green  bricks  have  been 
dried  by  that  method.  On  the  18th  of 
November,  the  50  foot  stack  attached  to 
the  dryer  was  blown  down. 

In  this  case,  that  is  the  only  steam 
shovel  that  has  been  used,  and  that  to 
land  the  clay  on  the  dock  where  it 
could  be  transported  to  the  pits  by 
horses  and  carts.  I  presume  that  the 
steam  shovel  advocates  claim  that  they 
can  convey  clay  from  bank  to  pit  quicker 
and  at  less  expense  than  by  the  old  way. 
I  am  not  conversant  with  the  cost  of  the 
steani  shovel  and  all  that  is  required  to 
make  it  useful  for  transportation  of 
clay,  but  should  judge  that  cost  of  cars 
would  be  in  excess  of  carts.  The  track 
and  ties  would  buy  “some”  harness. 
The  shovel  and  machinery  would  buy 
a  horse  or  two,  or  more.  The  wear  and 
tear  will  certainly  be  more  than  on 
horse  and  cart,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
shifting  track  from  time  to  time  to  get 
the  shovel  within  reaching  distance  of 
its  work. 

CLAY  AND  ITS  TRANSPORTATION. 

I  presume  that  to  use  the 
railroad  with  the  steam  shovel  is 
the  acme  of  perfection  for  filling  pit,  to 
some.  That  method  has  been  tried 
here  by  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to 
revolutionize  the  style  of  making  brick 
in  Hackensack.  He  was  a  civil  en- 
giner  by  profession,  had  made  his  pile 
of  this  world’s  goods  in  South  America, 
where  he  had  large  business  interests. 
His  plans  were  to  make  brick  here  and 
ship  them  to  South  America.  His  was 
the  experience  of  most  men  who  enter 
the  brick  trade,  who  know  it  all.  He 
must  have  the  latest  style  of  filling  pits, 
the  horse  and  cart  was  too  slow.  His 
neighbors  would  have  their  pits  filled 
while  his  men  would  work  till  quitting 
time,  very  often  not  getting  the  .  pits 
filled  even  then,  from  car  getting  off  the 
track  or  falling  in  the  pit.  It  was 
rapid  in  idea  but  not  in  execution.  The 
horse  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  clay 
cannot  be  beaten,  either  for  a  long  haul 
or  a  short  one.  If  the  bank  is  worked 
in  benches,  the  top  may  be  of  a  sandy 
nature,  the  middle  of  rather  a  good 
grade  and  the  bottom  of  good  clay. 
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The  horse  and  cart  can  reach  each  of 
them,  thereby  mixing  the  different 
grades  in  the  pit. 

The  railroad  is  at  the  bottom  all  the 
time.  In  this  section  and  along  the 
Hudson,  sunrise  is  the  hour  that  work 
commences  on  the  yards.  The  men  on  the 
yards  at  Haverstraw  work  until  sun¬ 
down.  All  other  places  along  the  river, 
as  here,  quit  at  six  o’clock,  P.  m.  Those 
are  the  hours,  but  few  6n  the  yards 
work  until  that  hour.  Just  so,  the  till¬ 
ing  of  pits  is  a  factor  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  as  the  men  that  do  that  work 
like  to  get  through  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  When  the  pit  is  full,  their  days 
work  is  done.  The  better  the  facilities 
are  for  filling  the  pit,  the  steadier  the 
men  will  be  found  on  that  yard.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  claim  is  made  that 
the  horse  and  cart  take  the  lead  for  dis¬ 
patch  and  cheapness  over  the  railroad 
and  steam  shovel. 

NEW  JERSEY  METHODS. 

I  will  set  before  your  readers  the 
method  in  use  here  on  the  different 
yards. 

The  sod  pit  yards  use  two  pit-shovel ers, 
one  molder,  one  sander,  who  puts  in  his 
own  molds,  two  dumpers,  as  the  brick 
do  not  slip  very  good,  four  truckers,  who 
land  their  own  molds,  one  machine  boy, 
one  bankman,  who  gets  a  fall  down,  one 
cartman,  who  sands  the  pit ;  thirteen  in 
all,  running  out  23,000  to  the  pit,  from 
sunrise  to  quarter  past  ten  A.  m.,  less 
the  half  hour  for  breakfast.  When  the 
pit  is  out  those  men  are  through  until 
the  whistle  blows  for  work  at  One  o’clock 
p.  m.,  instead  of  waiting  till  afternoon, 
the  pit  shovelers  go  to  the  bank  with 
the  men  already  there,  the  foreman 
sends  one  of  the  dumpers  to  drive  the 
other  horse,  the  other  dumper  levels  pit, 
or  say  fourteen  around  the  machine — 
thirteen  in  the  morning  with  the  extra 
driver,  after  the  pit  is  out. 

Five  men  with  two  horses,  one  man 
leveling  and  coaling  and  wetting,  or  six 
men  with  two  horses,  commence  to  fill 
pit  at  twentv  minutes  past  Ten  A.  m.  At 
quarter  of  Twelve  A.  m.  the  whistle  will 
blow  to  turn  the  horses  out.  Bv  qua  rter 
of  One  they  will  be  at  work  and  by  Two 
o’clock  the  pit  will  be  filled.  Can  steam 
shovel  and  railroad  beat  that  time  ? 

The  cartman  will  draw  four  loads  of 
sand  on  the  pit  to  start  with  in  the 
morning,  leaving  nineteen  loads  for  the 
one  man  to  draw  the  next  morning,  as 
a  load  to  the  thousand  is  used.  The 
pit  shoveler  and  leveler  with  the  bank- 
men  go  borne.  The  cartmen  clean  off 
their  horses  when  they  are  done  fur  the 
day.  Six  of  the  men  around  the 
machine  have  been  accounted  for  who 
will  not  work  until  quitting  time.  The 
time  taken  to  fill  the  pit  was  about  three 
hours.  Some  of  your  readers  may  fill 
their  pits  in  less  time.  T  do  not  give 
this  time  as  one  that  cannot  be  beaten. 
T  would  sav  that  if  the  men  were  allowed 
to  push  the  horse,  the  time  spoken  of 
would  not  be  in  it. 


HANDLING  GREEN  BRICK. 

The  pit  of  brick  that  was  molded  the 
day  before  will  be  hacked  by  three  of 
the  truckers,  wlio  will  also  lay  the  sad¬ 
dles  on  the  hacks.  If  the  brick  are  dry 
enough  they  will  commence  to  hack  as 
soon  as  the  pit  is  out.  Each  man  tak¬ 
ing  a  share  or  one-third  of  the  number 
of  molds  of  brick  on  the  yard.  As  some 
can  back  more  quickly  than  others, 
when  he  gets  his  share  up  he  is  done, 
where,  if  all  of  them  hacked  together, 
some  of  them  would  do  more  than  their 
share,  and  be  longer  at  it.  They  will  all 
be  done  by  the  time  the  pit  is  filled. 

One  of  the  truckers  with  the  sander 
and  molders  may  get  a  “stint.”  If  not, 
they  will  work  till  six  o’clock.  With 
this  one  exception  they  will  not 
go  to  work  until  One  o’clock.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  machine  boy;  after 
cleaning  up  around  the  machine  and 
filling  up  his  sand  box,  will  spat  his 
brick  on  flat  and  then  edge  and  spat 
them,  when  his  days  work  is  done.  If 
not  watched,  he  will  be  the  first  on  the 
yard  to  get  through.  He  will  edge  his 
brick  no  matter  how  soft  they  may  be. 

When  tempered  mud  is  used,  some  of 
the  yards  run  out  30,000  or  more,  but 
by  running  faster,  the  pits  get  out  at 
the  same  time  as  the  one  just  mentioned. 
I  may  say  they  will  hold  about  32,000  to 
the  pit. 

They  have  four  men  in  the  pit  with 
no  bankman;  one  molder,  one  mold 
lander,  one  sander,  with  boy  to  put  in 
molds.  Four  trucker,  two  dumpers,  one 
temperer,  two  cartmen  drawing  sand  in 
the  morning,  and  the  inevitable 
machine  boy— -eighteen  in  all. 

When  the  pit  is  out,  the  four  shovel¬ 
ers  with  molder  and  mold  lander  go  to 
the  clay  bank,  load  the  carts  and  get 
down  their  own  clay;  with  the  two  cart- 
men  and  the  three  horses,  the  temperer 
levels  the  pit.  They  will  have  their  pit 
filled  as  soon  as  the  other  yard. 

The  sander  with  the  dumpers  and  one 
trucker  will  hack  the  brick,  the  machine 
boy,  with  the  boy  that  puts  in  molds, 
wiil  edge  and  spat  the  brick  ;  taking  all 
in  all  to  fih  the  pit  and  get  the  brick  up 
fif'een,  leaving  three  men  to  work  in  the 
shed  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  as  the 
other  yard  has. 

The  pug  mill  yard  fills  its  pit  the  same 
as  the  sod  pit  yard,  with  the  exception 
that  they  plow  the  clay  loose  instead  of 
tailing  it. 

different  methods  in  use. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  handling 
men  around  the  machine  in  this  sect¬ 
ion,  where  a  larger  number  of  brick  is 
put  out  to  the  pit.  Some  of  the  yards 
run  out  37,000  or  more  to  the  pit.  They 
have  the  same  number  of  men  in  front 
of  the  machine  as  the  yard  spoken  of 
before,  with  three  men  in  the  pit. 
When  the  pit  is  out,  all  hands  turn  in 
and  hack  the  brick  that  was  made  the 
day  before,  when  their  day’s  work  is 
done.  Instead  of  sending  the  men  to 
the  bank  to  fill  the  pit,  they  keep  a  gang 
for  that  purpose.  On  this  yard  they  use 


a  patent  sander,  leaving  ten  men  to 
hack  the  37,000.  Like  the  other 
yard,  if  they  run  fast  they  will  have  the 
pit  out  by  noon,  and  it  will  not  take  ten 
men  long  to  get  up  their  brick,  getting 
done  early,  or  about  Two  o’clock. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  say:  Your 
clay  is  handy,  you  have  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  haul  it.  On  all  other  yards 
just  mentioned,  I  may  say  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  is  the  distance,  all  up  hill,  as 
they  have  to  sink  for  clay  here.  Two 
horses  to  a  pit  is  the  rule,  unless  they 
have  to  draw  a  very  long  distance,  that 
is,  to  the  sod  pit.  Where  they  put  out 
30,000  or  more,  the  number  of  horses 
is  in  proportion  to  the  output.  The 
man  that  takes  care  of  the  horses,  sands 
the  pit  in  the  morning,  draws  clay  after 
the  pit  is  out,  is  really  one  of  the 
machine  gang.  When  the  machine  is 
not  running  he  draws  wood  or  brick  or 
cleans  up  the  rubbish  under  shed,  feeds 
the  horses  on  Sunday ;  in  fact,  he  has 
work  rain  or  shine  during  the  brick¬ 
making  season,  when  he  receives  $2.00 
a  day.  In  the  winter,  when  the  days 
are  short,  he  receives  $1.25  a  day. 

Our  brickmakers  may  be  old  fashioned 
as  regards  the  methods  now  in  use  by 
some,  but  they  “get  there”  just  the 
same. 

the  one  exception. 

The  patent  sander  is  about  the  only 
new  fangled  notion  in  use  about  the 
yards  here.  It  is  no  doubt  an  improve¬ 
ment,  as  it  does  not  “Loaf  or  get  drunk,1’ 
one  very  seribus  fault  with  the  men 
here. 

I  should  have  stated  last  month  that 
when  the  men  are  called  out  to  batten 
the  hacks  during  the  night,  they  are 
now  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  hack,  but  it  is  seldom  it  occurs,  for 
if  it  .looks  anything  like  rain  they  bat¬ 
ten  up  before  quitting  time. 

Columbus  weather  continued  until 
the  middle  of  November.  Some  of  our 
manufacturers  moulded  until  the  third 
of  the  month.  When  brick  are  selHng 
for  $7.00  a  thousand  it  is  well  to  take 
some  chances,  as  there  is  some  profit  in 
sight.  When  the  price  per  thousand  in 
November  i3  $5.25,  it  would  seem  as  it 
was  not  good  judgement  to  make  brick. 
A  remark  made  by  one  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  in  regard  to  moulding  so‘  late 
in  the  season,  covers  the  point.  It  was, 
“That  some  people  want  to  do  business 
whether  there  is  any  money  in  it  not.” 
As  the  days  are  shorter,  the  brick  do 
not  dry,  which  causes  an  added  risk  on 
open  yards. 

If  some  of  your  readers  that  have 
such  a  horrer  of  the  sunshine  system 
had  been  in  Hackensack  and  visited 
some  of  the  yards  that  were  moulding 
at  that  time  they  would  have  thought,  as 
the  Scotchman  would  say.  that  the  brick- 
maker  had  “gang  daft.”  Hacks  two, 
three,  five  and  seven  deep,  28  pits  of 
36,000  to  a  pit,  on  the  yard.  The 
weather  continued  favorable  and  by  the 
time  this  is  before  your  readers,  the  brick 
will  all  have  been  burned. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

The  N.  Y.  market  during  October 
advanced  slightly  with  the  result  of 
causing  freeer  shipment,  without  a 
corresponding  demand.  At  present 
there  is  a  decided  fall  in  prices  from  an 
accumulation  in  the  market  of  about 
three  million  from  day  to  day.  Some 
of  the  vessels  from  this  place  are  three 
weeks  making  a  trip  ;  the  sailing  vessels 
with  small  cargoes  are  one  .week  in 
making  it. 

Good  brick  will  bring  from  $5.00  to 
$5.25  per  M,  with  some  selling  below 
the  first  quoted  figure. 

A  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  vessels 
from  here,  bound  for  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
upset  in  the  Hudson  River,  losing  her 
cargo  of  90,000  brick,  as  well  as  entail¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  nearly  $1,000.00  for  getting 
her  up  and  the  repairs. 

On  December  1st,  the  indications  are 
for  an  early  closing  of  navigation. 

Death  seems  to  have  called  home  an 
unusual  number  of  brickmakers  this 
season.  On  the  12tli  of  October,  Mr. 
Jas.  Eckerson  suddenly  passed  away. 
He  had  not  manufactured  brick  for 
some  years.  His  property  in  Haver- 
,  straw  without  doubt  returned  larger 
revenue  than  any  other  brick  property 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  front.  His  leases  called  for 
the  output  of  four  millions  to  the  yard  or 
pay  for  them  one-quarters  rent  in  ad¬ 
vance.  There  are  six  yards  with  a 
capacity  of  over  six  millions  to  the 
yard,  when  it  pays  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Eckerson  was  a  Christian  in  more 
than  name.  Memory  carries  me  back 
to  the  time  when  I  was  one  of  his 
Sunday  School  scholars.  May  the 
teaching  of  Jas.  Eckerson  be  found 
placed  to  his  credit  in  the  Book  of 
Life  is  the  hope  of  the  writer.  # 

A.  N.  Oltimer, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  CLAY  BANK. 


The  first  electric  shovel  in  the  United 
States  has  recently  been  installed  at  the 
works  of  the  Purington-Kimbell  Brick 
Co.,  Purington,  Ill.  It  is  thought  the 
new  arrangement  will  prove  quite  econ¬ 
omical,  as  the  old  steam  system  was 
rather  expensive,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  getting  fuel  and  water  to  the  engine. 
The  shovel,  as  now  equipped,  is  operated 
by  two  men,  there  being  no  need  of  a 
fireman.  The  generator  is  run  from  an 
engine  supplied  with  steam  from  the 
boilers  at  the  main  plant.  What  next? 


Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  ’tis  something, 
nothing ; 

’Twas  mine,  ’tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thous¬ 
ands  ; 

But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

—Shakespeare, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  adores 

IS  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMI88IONI 
«IVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVATE 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WH08E  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  8E 
BY  ADDRE88ING  LETTER8  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


A  VOICE  FROM  DIXIE 

Crying'  Come  ye  Southern  Brickmakers 
One  and  All  to  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Convention. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  profoundly  thankful  that  our 
Convention* is  “Coming  South”  in  Jan. 
and  will  be  held  in  at  that  beautiful 
and  thriving  metropolis,  Louisville,  Ky., 
because  I  am  constrained  to  hope  and 
believe  that  more  of  our  fellow  crafts¬ 
men  in  this  section  will  be  present. 

I  have  attended  the  last  two  Conven¬ 
tions  and  each  time  have  made  a 
mental  resolution  not  to  miss  another 
one.  If  my  neighbors  would  put  aside 
“dull  care”  for  a  week  and  attend  the 
Louisville  Convention,  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  find  it  a  perfect  “Love  Feast” 
to  their  souls  and  business,  after  the 
year’s  work,  which  I  trust  has  been 
prosperous. 

When  I  went  to  Indianapolis,  I  was 
a  tyro  in  the  business  and  attended 
mainly  with  a  view  to  expanding  my 
knowledge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  received  more  benefit  than  the*  pecu¬ 
niary  outlay  of  the  trip  will  ever  pay 
for,  and  again  at  Washington  City,  my 
store  of  knowledge  was  increased,  by 
listening  to  the  experiences  and  ideas  of 
the  men  that  composed  that  memorable 
body. 

It  is  a  treat  and  pleasure  to  hear  the 
words  of  wisdom  and  counsel  from  the 
lips  of  such  men  as  Ittner,  Purington, 
Eudaly,  McCain,  the  venerable  Crafts, 
Morrison,  Blaffer,  McAvoy  and  others. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  referring  with 
some  little  pride  to  our  new  factory  at 
Coaldale,  where  we  are  turning  out 
pressed  and  ornamental  brick  of  such 
excellent  quality  as  to  command  sales 
in,  not  only  Alabama,  but  the  adjoining 
States. 

The  perfection  of  this,  I  attribute 
solely  to  the  good  ideas  and  experiences 
I  heard  at  the  Convention,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  were  gleaned  in  the 
“Lobby”  and  while  the  Convention  was 
in  recess. 

And  right  here,  I  want  to  say,  that  it 
is  in  these  friendly  knots,  where  we 
commune  with  each  other  and  find  out 
our  mistakes,  that  the  main  benefit  of 
attending  Convention  is  derived. 

Whether  we  are“dry  press,”  “stiff mud” 
or  “soft  mud,”  or  “machine,”  or  “hand 
made,”  we  can  all  find  congenial  spirits 
among  this  body  of  the  men,  who  may 
be  truly  said  to  “make  the  world.” 

What  my  brethren  in  the  South  need 
is  to  get  out  of  the  “old  rut”  and  learn 
that  the  brick,  that  is  most  perfectly 
made  and  burned  will  cRrry  the  day. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  who  will 
not  be  benefited  by  attending  the 
Convention;  The  “Know  it  all’s”  and 


those  who  expect  a  direct  pecuniary 
gain. 

I  trust  that  a  large  and  representative 
delegation  from  the  South  will  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Those  who  have  to  come  through 
Birmingham  can  send  me  their  names 
and  I  will  secure  sleeping  car  accomo¬ 
dations  for  them  over  the  Great  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Be  sure  to  bring 
your  “partners”  with  you,  neighbors,  for 
the  ladies  always  have  a  grand  time  at 
the  Convention. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  Clay- Worker 
and  hoping  to  see  you  in  January, 
Fraternally  Yours, 

-»  John  W.  Sibley, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


TO  EXHIBIT  OR  NOT  TO  EXHIBIT, 
THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION. 

Unjust  Discrimination  Against  Clay¬ 
working  Machinery  by  the  World’s 
Fair  Commissioners. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Early  last  Spring  I  made  application 
to  the  management  of  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago,  for  space  for  the  exibition  of 
brick  machinery,  and  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply,  giving  number  of  appli¬ 
cation,  etc.,  and  a  statement  that  space 
would  be  alloted  about  a  certain  time 
and  that  I  would  be  duly  notified.  The 
specified  time  passed  and  no  word  being 
received,  I  wrote  for  information  and 
received  reply  stating  certain  aifficulties 
arising  which  prevented  the  allotment 
of  space.  I  think  I  received  two  or 
three  similar  replies  to  communications 
up  to  about  Nov.  1st,  when  a  letter  came, 
giving  the  very  encouraging  information 
that  they  had  just  discovered  that  they 
did  not  have,  nor  would  they  have  any 
space  for  brick  and  tile  machinery,  but 
if  that  class  of  manufacturers  wish  to 
exhibit,  they  would  generously  loan  us 
ground  enough  upon  which  to  erect  a 
building,  at  our  own  expense,  for  the 
purpose,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  to  see  what  they 
had  learned  on  the  subject,  and  found 
their  information  was  about  the  same. 

Now,  as  clay  working  machinery  is  not 
considered  of  enough  importance  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  management  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  very  large  money 
in  our  pockets  to  decide  at  once  to  stay 
entirely  out,  and  I  have  found  this  the 
opinion  of  quite  a  number  of  manufact¬ 
urers  with  whom  I  have  talked  or  to 
whom  I  have  written. 

All  exhibits  must  be  on  the  ground 
and  in  place  by  April  1st.  There  is 
nothing  but  winter  from  now  to  that 
date  in  Chicago,  and  to  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  of  proper  dimensions,  with  power  to 
accommodate,  with  all  the  other  neces¬ 
sities  that  would  arise,  would  be  an  end¬ 
less  expense,  and  the  returns  from  extra 
sales  that  we  would  not  otherwise  make 
if  we  did  not  exhibit,  would  not  amount 
to  one-tenth  the  expense,  even  if  it  was 
anything,  for  I  really  do  not  believe  we 
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would  do  any  more  business  than  if  we 
stay  right  at  home.  I  hope  there  will 
be  something  from  others  on  the  subject 
in  the  Clay-Worker. 

Very  Truly, 

S.  K.  Fletcher, _ 
Indianapolis,  Dec.  8,  ’92. 


The  Village  Brick  Yard. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

“BRICKLYN  COLLEGE.” 

In  the  issue  for  November  a  compari¬ 
son  was  made  between  our  proposed 
“College”  and  the  various  Farmer’s  Col¬ 
leges,  and  this  was  done  because  the 
business  to  be  learned  is  strictly  a 
parallel  one  with  our  own. 

Farming  and  brickmaking  are  “Arts,” 
not  Professions,  and  are  not  comparable 
with  Law,  Medicine  or  Literature  or  any 
form  of  book-learning. 

It  is  true,  the  “Art”  of  making  brick 
and  conducting  the  brick  business  is 
comparable  with  the  “Practice”  of  Law, 
Medicine  and  Literature,  but  we  must 
iemember  the  practice  of  these  profess¬ 
ions  is  not  learned  in  Colleges,  but  in 
the  actual  conflict  of  life  ;  this  is  where 
our  friends  who  advocate  Brickmakers’ 
Colleges  fail  to  notice  the  distinction. 

For  instance,  R.  Brick,  in  this  same 
November  issue  says,  that  his  idea  can 
not  be  laughed  or  ridiculed  away  ;  that 
he  hopes  his  boys  and  my  boys  and  all 
our  boys  which  we  ought  to  have,  will 
be  so  educated  in  College  that  they  will 
be  an  improvement  on  their  sires.  Now 
I  don’t  hope  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
I  told  a  college  bred  friend  of  mine;  who 
called  on  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  canvasing 
for  books,  that  if  I  should  have  a  thous¬ 
and  boys  no  one  of  them  should  ever 
enter  a  college.  To  be  sure,  I  don’t 
know  much  about  colleges,  only  spent 
thirty  days  there,  and  have  only  had  six 
or  eight  college  bred  people  to  work  for 
me,  and  without  exception,  they  were 
liandi-capped  for  their  life  work  by  the 
ideas  they  had  gained  at  their  Alma 
Mater’s.  A  large  acquaintance  with 
college  people  has  led  to  the  view,  that 
every  graduate  comes  out  flushed  with 
his  own  importance,  and,  as  a  rule,  he 
feels  too  big  for  his  clothes  and  thinks 
the  earth  not  quite  good  enough  to  set 
his  royal  foot  upon.  It  is  true,  some 
men  have  sense  enough  left,  to  know 
that  even  their  Royal  Highnesses  from 
college,  when  they  go  to  work  on  the 
“Wall  of  Life”  outside,  must  lay  the 
foundation  stones  thereof  first ;  but  this, 
in  practice,  is  a  rare  exception. 

I  have  in  minds  two  smart,  hustling 
*  business  people,  (like  R.  Brick,)  who 
twenty  years  ago  told  me  their  boys 
should  never  have  the  rough,  hard  road 
to  walk  that  they  came  up;  that  they 
would  send  them  to  College  and  then 
let  them  start  on  top .  Well,  they  sent 

them  to  College  and  they  weie  bright 
boys  and  studied  fast  and  well,  but  they 
wiil  never  reach  the  sires  advantage 
grounds.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  hard 
knocks  of  life  that  mould  and  fashion 
jnen ;  it  makes  them  rugged  and  self- 


reliant,  and  without  these  qualities,  I 
would  like  to  ask  R.  Brick  how  a  learned 
Graduate  would  even  run  a  Village 
Brickyard. 

The  most  important  truth  a  young 
man  has  to  learn  is,  that  school  learn¬ 
ing  never  makes  men,  but  it  is  “Get  up 
and  git  that  makes  a  man  great.” 

The  boy  must  have  the  “Go”  in  him, 
a  college  or  school  cannot  put  it  in,  for 
if  it  could,  all  the  boys  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  get  measured  for  a  suit 
of  knowledge  and  be  clothed  therewith; 
same  as  ready  made  store  clothes,  good 
and  warm,  but  we  all  know  that  the 
misfits  thereof  predominate. 

It  always  strikes  my  mind  as  singular 
that  any  man  who  reaches  success  by 
effort  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  should 
fail  to  recognize  and  be  proud  of  the 
way  he  has  come  up,  and  why  he  should 
not  give  every  attention  that  his  boy 
might  come  up  the  same  road. 

'  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  a  family 
of  soap-makers  and  tallow  chandlers, 
who  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  have 
required  every  son  of  the  house  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  bottom  of  the  business  and 
come  up  every  step  of  the  way,  through 
all  the  grease  and  dirt,  and  simply  that 
they  may  be  able  to  say  to  their  hands: 
“Come,  I  will  show  you  how  to  make 
soap  and  candles,”  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  family  is  not  only  rich  but  honored 
where  ever  known. 

This  success  of  life  cannot  be  taught 
in  schools,  and  danger  of  loss  to  the  boy 
is  so  great  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  is  wrought  with  imi- 
nent  danger  to  the  States ;  it  gives  boys 
wrong  ideas  of  life,  that  they  should 
have  their  Father’s  say,  “Go  to  school 
and  learn,  so  you  will  not  have  so  hard 
a  struggle  in  life.”  Say  rather  to  every 
boy,  “Go  to  work  and  hustle,  and  if  I 
find  you  are  going  to  be  a  man  I  will 
then  see  how  much  book  learning  you 
can  have  without  being  a  disadvantage 
to  your  progress.” 

Of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a 
man  to  realize  that  his  boy  cannot  begin 
in  life  just  where  he  leaves  off,  but  it  is 
sound  common  sense,  and  this  is  what 
“Bricklyn  College”  is  to  have  for  foun¬ 
dation  stones,  or  else  it  will  go  the  road 
with  the  Farmer’s  Colleges. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  close  of  the  building  season  of 
1892  finds  the  total  number  of  buildings 
of  all  kinds  erected  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  to  be  6,993,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $26,652,496  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  ground,  an  increase  of 
906  new  buildings,  and  representing 
an  increase  in  expenditure  over  last 
year  of  $4,588,886.  There  is  perhaps  no 
city  in  the  country  that  represents  so 
much  growth  and  development  as  Phi1- 
adelphia,  and  there  is  certainly  no  city 
in  the  world  where  the  same  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  construction  of  homes,  to 
the  wants  of  all  classes;  here  the  hum¬ 


blest  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  classes 
find  homes  that  are  available,  that  re¬ 
quire  capital  to  possess  them  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  pocket,  and  there  is 
no^city  in  the  world  where  the  eager¬ 
ness  to  own  homes  is  so  common. 

Industrial  buildings  this  year  show 
better  in  point  of  numbers  than  last, 
and  while  there  has  been  a  loss  in  a  few 
instances,  the  general  increase  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  continued  prosperity.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  better  prices  prevail  for 
new  houses,  while  in  many  instances  old 
dwellings  have  been  sold  at  less  than 
their  true  value  for  no  other  reason  than 
their  owmers  desire  to  seek  newer  and 
fresher  neighborhood.  Then  again  the 
development  of  elevated  railroads, 
the  two  principal  companies,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [and  Reading,  reached  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  swept  away  a 
large  number  of  buildings,  mostly 
dwellings,  the  former  occupants  of 
which  have  sought  new  properties  in 
the  outer  or  newer  wards,  have  increased 
the  building  rate. 

The  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mu¬ 
seum,  have  decided  to  establish  a  de¬ 
partment  of  American  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  to  illustrate  by  example  the 
historical  developments  and  present 
status  of  the  art  in  this  country.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Barber,  of  this  city  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  pottery  industry  in 
America,  has  accepted  the  Honorary 
Curatorship  of  this  new  department,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  pottery  manufacturers 
all  over  the  country.  The  responses  so 
far  have  been  very  encouraging. 

When  the  present  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  are  completed  and  the  new  ma¬ 
chinery  is  placed  in  position  involving 
a  cost  of  $150,000,  the  Jarden  Brick 
Company’s  works  will  represent  the 
largest  brick  manufacturing  plant  in  the. 
world. 

While  their  are  few  brick  works  in 
existence  possessing  the  present  enor¬ 
mous  capacity,  of  that  now  operated  by 
this  company,  it  being  equal  to  50,OUO,- 
000  marketable  bricks  yearly,  the  exten¬ 
sive  improvements  now  in  course  of 
construction,  when  completed,  will  af¬ 
ford  a  yearly  output  of  100,000,000 
bricks. 

The  new  plant  includes  six  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  improved  brick  machines, 
representing  the  highest  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  mechanical  genius,  which  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  present  plant,  will  be  in 
operation  on  the  first  of  March  next. 
These  greatly  increased  facilities  will 
enable  the  company  constantly  to  carry 
in  stock  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
all  kinds  of  bricks  to  select  from.  The 
grinding  of  bricks  for  arches,  fronts,  etc., 
is  also  a  strong  feature  of  the  business. 
The  company  invite  special  attention  to 
their  brick  fire  places  which  they  furnish 
in  many  colors  and  designs,  cuts  of 
which  will  be  found  in  their  elaborate 
catalogue.  They  have  just  secured  a 
track  of  160  acres  of  clay  land  near  their 
Point  Breeze  works,  and  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  company  to  double  its  capaci- 
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ty  making  a  total  of  300,000  bricks  daily. 

The  new  building  for  the  Fidelity  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
vaults  is  estimated  at  $200,000.  The  de¬ 
sign  shows  a  massive  appearance,  the 
material  being  of  red  stone  and  Pom¬ 
peiian  brick. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Company  have 
shipped  a  quantity  of  brick  to  George¬ 
town,  S.  C.,  and  also  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Murrell  Dobbins  has  also  received 
duplicate  orders  for  brick  for  Cuba 
planters.  Anon. 

The  Best  Lubricant  for  Clayworking. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  nearly  all  directions  which  I  have 
seen,  for  the  repressing  of  clay  ware,  I 
find  the  lubricant  almost  invariably 
recommended  is  a  mixture  of  petroleum 
and  lard  oil. 

I  have  been  experimenting  a  little 
lately  in  this  direction,  and  I  find  the 
very  best  results  are  given  by  a  mixture 
of  about  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  common 
illuminating  petroleum  (of  rather  low 
gravity,  say  43°,)  and  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  olive,  (or  cotton  seed)  oil.  All  the 
vegetable  oils  (with  the  exception  of 
castor,  which  does  not  remain  well  in 
suspension,)  when  mixed  in  about  these 
proportions,  appear  to  give  much  better 
results  than  the  animal  oils. 

Of  course,  different  clays  will,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  require  different  treatment,  and 
I  tind  results  vary  somewhat,  with  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  tempera¬ 
ture;  but  I  think  the  matter  worth 
some  attention  from  those  interested  in 
this  particular  line  of  business,  who  do 
not  “know  it  all.” 

FIRE  PROOF  ROOFS. 

Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  letter  in  Sept. 
Clay-Worker  says :  “The  Factory 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.  prefer  a  shingle 
roof  to  a  slate  rocf.”  They  say  that  a 
little  sniff  of  fire  exposes  the  sheathing 
and  wood-work  of  a  slate  roof,  while  it 
takes  really  more  heat  to  disturb  the 
shingles. 

If  “this  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  best  insurance  organization  in  the 
world,”  I  do  hot  give  much  for  its  de¬ 
liberate  judgement.  A  shingle  roof  is 
undoubtedly  about  the  very  worst  form 
of  roof  extant,  especially  as  regards  fire. 
As  Mr.  Gibson  himself  said  in  a  previous 
letter,  “It  is  about  as  inflammable  as  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  the  same  quantity  of 
wood.”  It  embraces  almost  every  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature,  without  one  single 
redeeming  good  quality.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  tile,  which 
(especially  if  glazed)  embraces  every 
good  point  without  one  serious  draw¬ 
back. 

Next  to  tile  undoubtedly  comes  slate. 
Even  if  “a  little  sniff  of  fire  exposes  the 
wood-work,”  the  wood-work  thus  ex¬ 
posed  (boards  and  scantling)  is  very 
much  less  inflammable  than  thin,  light, 
highly-seasoned  shingles. 

Talking  of  shingles,  I  must  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  one  thing  in  Sept.  “Hints  on 


Brickmaking,”  where  they  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  covering  of  building  for 
drying  floors.  If  shingles  are  employed 
by  clayworkers,  and  recommended,  and 
even  described  as  good  roots,  by  such 
eminent  authorities  as  “It.  Brick,”  how 
can  the  public  be  expected  to  discrim¬ 
inate  against  them  in  favor  of  tile  ? 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  be  able  to 
discover  something  to  find  fault  with  in 
Bro.  Morrison’s  writings.  It  kind  of 
breaks  the  monotomy,  you  know.  Mr. 
Gibson's  too. 

Shingles,  though  at  first  sight,  appear¬ 
ing  one  of  the  principal  competitors  of 
roofing  tile,  are  not,  in  the  long  run, 
really  so.  A  shingle  roof  can  only  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  at  most,  after  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  the  owner  will 
have  learned  enough  sense  to  put  on 
something  permanent;  and  what  so 
permanent  as  roofing  tile,  which,  after 
centuries  of  service,  can  be  taken  off 
and  sold  at  full  market  price,  as  has 
been  done  in  this  town. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  many 
quarters  that  roofing  tile  is  only  suitable 
for  the  highest  class  and|  most  perma¬ 
nent  buildings.  This  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  All  buildings,  even  the  most 
temporary  sheds,  should  be  roofed  with 
tile,  which  can  be  easily  removed  and 
sold  or  placed  upon  other  structures. 
For  this  reason  I  have  always  strongly 
advocated  a  roofing  tile  which  does  not 
require  to  be  fastened  on  with  nails. 

In  this  Country  the  most  temporary 
shanties,  put  up  for  a  few  weeks  for  sal¬ 
oons  or  during  feast  times,  are  invari¬ 
ably  covered  with  tile,  which  is  often 
only  rented  for  the  occasion. 

R.  M.  Greer. 


All  Right,  So  the  Brick  are  on  Top. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

How  time  does  fly  !  To  be  sure  when 
a  fellow  has  to  build  a  tower  40  or  50 
feet  in  the  air  in  order  to  raise  dry  clay 
in  a  pulverized  state,  then  drop  it  over 
a  screen,  through  a  clay  bin,  and  then 
“presto,”  after  40  or  50  tons  pressure, 
you  have  a  beautifully  made  pressed 
brick  ready  for  the  kiln.  We  have  not 
made  the  pressed  brick  as  yet,  but  if 
time  does  not  end  before  we  can  get  that 
12  tons  of  metal  down  from  the  railroad 
through  the  mud,  we  expect  to  have 
some  of  those  brick  in  the  kiln  by  New 
Years. 

Well,  the  tower  is  built,  which  the 
writer  well  knows,  for  in  coming  down 
from  the  topmost  peak  the  past  week 
he  was  reminded  of  the  very  hard  edge 
an  inch  board  has,  when  a  pair  of  steps, 
not  yet  fastened  securely,  happens  to  let 
go  and  precipitates  steps,  portable  gas 
light,  writer  and  all, in  a  heap.  The  latter 
with  a  very  sore  hip  and  elbow,  had  to 
jump  up  in  a  hurry  to  keep  from  being 
burned,  then .  had  to  lay  down  in 
a  hurry  to  ease  the  deathly 
sickness  following.  Hence  you  see, 
dear  Editor,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
lateness  this  month. 

But  then  brickmakers,  while  late 


“Catching  on”  some  times,  are  generally 
ahead  of  the  machinery  men.  When 
they  promise  a  machine  in  three  weeks 
it,  of  course,  always  means  double  that 
time.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  users 
are  sometimes  slow  in  putting  up  the 
hard  cash  ? 

So  far,  the  winter  has  been  quite 
pleasant,  excepting  a  few  days  of  cold 
and  snow. 

Brother  Dunn  has  closed  down  for  the 
winter  and  is  now  burning  his  last  kiln. 
Paradine  &  McCarty  are  still  running 
with  their  dryer  only. 

Trade  is  only  fair,  with  some  small 
buildings  going  up.  The  City  Dads 
have  passed  an  ordinance  to  pave  several 
streets  with  brick,  but  are  now  wrang¬ 
ling  as  to  the  better  plan  for  a  founda¬ 
tion.  Some  want  broken  stone  others 
concrete.  May  the  best  man  win  say 
I,  but  gentlemen,  don’t  forget  to  put  the 
brick  on  top  of  whatever  kind  of  foun¬ 
dation  you  settle  upon  using. 

I  hope  to  be  able  in  my  next  to  tell 
you  something  as  results  of  dry  press. 
It  is  laughable  to  hear  the  remarks 
passed  upon  the  machine  and  material. 
But  of  course.  “Those  who  laugh  last 
laugh  best.”  -  We  expect  to  do  the  last 
laugh,  of  course.  W.  R.  O. 


Suggestions  and  Queries. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you  briefly 
about  a  mode  of  preserving  the  color  of 
building  fronts  in  use  in  France  and 
Germany. 

The  brick  walls  are  given  a  coat  of 
water-glass,  which  makes  a  glassy  surface 
without  interfering  with  the  color.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  wash  the  front  easily 
and  it  retains  the  brick  color  for  years 
as  fresh  as  when  built. 

Water-glass  can  be  obtained  at  nearly 
every  glass  works  at  moderate  cost. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  worth  print¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  enough  room  in  the 
waste-basket  for  it.  Would  like  to  have 
some  of  your  practical  contributors  de¬ 
scribe  the  kind  of  a  kiln  best  adapted 
for  fixing  the  enamel  on  biscuit  brick, 
the  brick  being  burned  hard  enough  in 
the  first  burn,  with  a  kiln  eapacity.  of  say 
6,000  brick.  Also,  where  can  I  obtain 
a  grinding  mill  to  grind  glaze  ingredi¬ 
ents?  A.  Buckeye. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 

The  glad  yule-tide  season  is  near  at 
hand  and  the  hearts  of  our  little  ones 
are  made  happy  by  the  bright  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  offerings.  It  is,  indeed 
the  sweetest,  happiest  season  -of  all  the 
year.  Ye  Editor’s  heart  is  now  made 
light  and  his  purse  heavy,  with  the  an¬ 
nual  offerings  of  “constant  readers.”  A 
great  many  of  our  readers  will  receive 
notice  of  the  expiration  of  their  sub¬ 
scription  with  this  issue.  May  we  not 
hope  for  a  prompt  renewal. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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BRICK  REPRESSING  AND  REPRESSES 


LTHOUGH  it  is  a  fact  that  the  re¬ 
pressing  of  brick  did  not  come 
into  anything  like  general  use 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  it  is 
universally  conceded  by  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  careful  and  atten¬ 
tive  investigation,  that  this  process  is  a 
very  desirable  and  profitable  one.  At 
first  it  was  only  applied  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  finest  face  brick,  adding 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  ware,  and 
producing  proportionately  large  profits, 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  ad¬ 
ditional  labor  and  expense  necessitated 
in  their  production.  Of  late  (with  the 
rapid  introduction  of  brick  pavements 
and  the  demand  for  a  better  finished, 
more  dense  paver  than  the  ordinary 
machine  made  brick)  has  also  come  the 
demand  for  repressed  paving  brick,  and 
in  consequence  many  factories  have  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  repressed  their  en¬ 
tire  product.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  various,  increasing  the 
value  of  the  brick  and  making 
the  percentage  of  profit  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
duction,  making  the  brick  more 
uniform,  more  dense  and  compact 
and  thus  better  suited  for  pav¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  affording  op¬ 
portunity  for  each  manufactur¬ 
er  to  stamp  his  trademark  and 
address  on  each  paver,  so  thus 
affording  a  free  advertisement. 

The  introduction  of  power  re¬ 
presses  has  reduced  the  expense  of  re¬ 
pressing  largely,  and  has  also  added  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  work  can  be 
done.  The  power  press  “has  come  to 
stay,”  and  the  main  question  therefore 
with  leading  brick  manufacturers  is  not 
“Shall  we  repress  our  face  brick  and 
paving  brick”  but  “What  press  shall  we 
use  ?”  » 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  line 
of  Penfield  Modern  Auger  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  their  No.  2  Power  Brick  Re¬ 
press  illustrated  herewith.  It  is  of 
superior  design,  compact,  massive  and 
strong,  and  embodies  the  characteristics 
that  go  to  make  up  a  first  class  press. 
The  manner  of  operation  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : 

The  brick  when  of  the  proper  consis¬ 
tency  for  repressing  are  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  feed  table  of  the  repress 
and  forced  automatically  into  the  die. 
The  bricks  are  pressed  from  the  top,  and 
the  pressure  can  be  regulated  as  desired. 
As  the  reverse  motion  of  the  pressing 


mechanism  expels  the  brick  from  the 
die,  the  next  brick  to  be  repressed  is 
automatically  pushed  forward  and  fed 
into  the  die,  forcing  the  brick  just 
pressed  upon  the  off-bearing  belt,  which 
can  be  arranged  of  any  desired  length 
for  convenience.  As  the  brick  reach 
the  end  of  the  off-bearing  belt,  they  are 
transferred  by  hand  to  trucks,  barrows, 
or  dry  cars,  preparatory  to  conveying  to 
the  drying  department. 

The  manner  of  construction  of  the 
repress  is  first  class  throughout.  The 


die  is  carefully  fitted  up  and  can  be 
readily  removed  and  replaced  with  one 
of  different  size  or  shape.  The  toggle 
joints  exerting  the  pressure  are  above 
the  die,  and  less  subject  to  friction  and 
wear  than  if  placed  below  the  die  where 
clay,  would  be  apt  to  fall  and  interfere 
with  the  free  operation  of  all  parts.  The 
bearings  in  the  toggle  joint  are  arranged 
with  renewable,  hard  metal  bushings. 
A  special  clutch  pulley  is  provided, 
placing  the  machine  under  immediate 
control  of  the  operator,  so  that  it  can  be 
started  or  stopped  instantly. 

The  machine  has  fewer  parts  than 
any  other  power  repress,  is  less  com¬ 
plicated  and  easier  to  keep  in  repair  or 
running  order. 

Its  operation  is  perfect,  its  strength 
and  power  unquestioned,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  placed  upon  its  merits,  with  a 
guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction. 

Further  particulars  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Penfield  &  Son,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio, 


who  are  also  manufacturers  of  a  full 
line  of  brickmaking  and  clayworking 
machinery  in  a  variety  ol  sizes  and 
styles. 


A  NEW  DRY)  PRESS. 


AN  illustration  of  a  brand  new  dry 
H  press  brick  ^machine  is  laid  before 
our  readers  on  page  517  of  this 
issue. 

This  new  machine  has  been  christ¬ 
ened  the  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine, 
being  the  joint  invention  of  R.  N.  Ross 
and  H.  H.  Keller  of  St.  Louis,  two 


on  exibition,  in  operation,  for  several 
months  and  all  who  have  inspected  it, 
including  very  many  experienced  brick- 
makers,  pronounce  it  a  model  of 
strength  and  accuracy  in  movement. 

The  inventors  have  striven  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction  and  believe  the 
result  will  fully  justify  the  claim  that 
it  is  the  easiest  running,  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  dry  press  brick  machine  yet  in¬ 
vented.  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  35,- 
000  pressed  brick,  molding  six  brick  at 
a  time  and  does  the  work  so  easily  and 
well  that  it  is  especially  recommended 
for  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick; 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  from 
shale,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  virtue  of  the  great  pressure  of  which 
it  is  capable  and  the  manner  of  its  ap¬ 
plication. 

Those  of  our  readers  desiring  full 
detail  description  of  the  machine,  are 
requested  to  address  the  manufacturers, 
Mess.  Bowman  &  Ross,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  will  cheerfully  give  full  particulars. 


names  very  familiar  to  all  who  are  in 
the  least  *acquaintedl’;wilh  dry]' press 
machinery,  botly  gentlemen  having  been 
intimately  connected  with  that  branch 
of  the  business  for  many  years.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  machine,  Mess 
Bowman  &  Ross,  state  that  it  has  been 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 

So  let’s  enjoy  it  while  it’s  here. 

This  is  an  old  saw.  It  is  in  the  spirit 
of  modern  methods  to  take  holidays, 
keep  one’s  mind  fresh  and  bright,  and 
to  do  everything  legitimate  to  brighten 
up  the  way  as  one  moves  along.  This 
is  true  in  business.  The  successful 
modern  business  man  is  not  a  sour, 
crotchety,  old  scrouge.  He  is  a  happy 
and  contented  individual ;  one  who  gets 
the  largest  possible  proportion  of  health¬ 
ful  legitimate  pleasure,  out  of  his  every¬ 
day  life.  In  meeting  with  his  business 
associates  in  a  business  way,  if  he  has 
anything  to  say  that  is  uncomfortable 
he  says  it  directly,  but  in  a  way  to  leave 
the  least  sting  behind  it.  This  is  in  the 
line  of  modern  business  methods.  Di¬ 
rect,  aggressive,  but  never  harsh  or  un¬ 
necessarily  offensive ;  the  disposition  be¬ 
ing  to  say  everything  and  do  everything 
in  the  pleasantest  way  possible.  There 
has  been  progress  in  the  Christmas  idea. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  found  many  men 
who  would  affect  to  disregard  the  Christ¬ 
mas  idea;  or  of  a  day  to  which  they 
could  devote  to  the  children-  and  the 
happiness  which  grew  out  of  it.  Not  so 
now.  Many  men,  many  business  people 
are  i>roud  to  say  that  their  Christmas 
experiences  aie  even  more  pleasant  and 
more  agreeable,  than  those  which  came 
to  them  when  they  were  children.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  healthful  and  very  de¬ 
lightful  state  of  affairs,  when  we  consider 


what  might  happen  from  the  aggressive, 
money  getting  spirit  so  peculiar  to 
Americans.  It  is  only  through  taking 
advantage  of  that  which  is  essentially 
pleasurable  and  good,  that  we  can  escape 
the  baneful  influences  of  money  getting 
methods.  Christmas  is  before  us,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  leave  us  with 
a  rosier  view  of  all  that  is  passed,  and 
full  of  hope  as  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
“God  bless  us  everv  one, 

Tim. 

1892 — BUSINESS — 1893. 

With  the  coming  New  Year  we  all 
naturally  look  backward  to  see  what  we 
have  done,  and  glance  inquiringly  into 
the  future,  wondering  what  it  holds  for 
us.  Last  year’s  business  for  clayworkers 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  exceedingly 
good.  Naturally,  there  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptions,  owing  to  the  local  con¬ 
ditions;  but  generally  speaking,  the 
year  has  been  very  prosperous.  With 
good  crops  during  two  years  past,  and 
strong  foreign  demand  for  what  we  have 
had  to  sell,  general  business  has  received 
an  impetus  which  has  had  its  effect  up¬ 
on  those  who  are  influenced  by  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  at  large.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  clayworkers 
have  received  their  share. 

Recently  we  addressed  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  to  some  of  our  patrons,  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  asking  for  an 
expression  as  to  the  character  of  the 
passing  year’s  business,  and  points  as  to 
the  indications  for  the  season  of  1893. 

It  was  our  intention  to  lay  their  replies 
before  our  readers,  but  there  are  so 
many  of  them  and  they  are  so  similar 
in  expression  and  thought,  that  we 
deem  it  best  to  abandon  that  idea. 
None  speak  disparagingly  of  the  past' 
and  with  but  one  exception,  report  the 
season  of  ’92  as  the  best  for  several  years. 
All  are  enthusiastic  as  to  the  future. 
We  notice  particularly  that  the  tenor  of 
these  replies  indicate  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  clay  products  throughout 
the  country  are  aroused  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  properly 
equip  their  plants,  and  experience  in  so 
doing  has  led  all  to  consider  what  is  the 
best  rather  than  what  is  the  cheapest. 

One  correspondent  remarks  that  if 
there  are  any  clay  manufacturers  who 
have  not  been  prosperous  during  the 
past  season,  it  is  on  account  of  their 
not  being  up  with  the  times.  All 

manufacturers  of  clay  working  machinery 
are  enthusiastic  as  to  the  outlook,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  good  indication. 


People  do  not  buy  expensive  plants 
they  do  not  make  large  investments, 
without  confidence  as  to  what  the  future 
holds  for  them.  As  a  nation,  we  were 
never  more  prosperous,  and  in  our  own 
special  held  there  is  a  universal  confi¬ 
dence  that  is  an  infallible  index  of  the 
continuance  of  our  present  prosperity.  No 
year  in  our  memory  ever  dawned  fairer 


HOW  TO  KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  PRO¬ 
CESSION. 

Said  a  successful  clayworker,  a  few 
days  ago :  “The  people  who  have  made 
money  in  our  business  are  those  who 
were  studious,  and  at  the  same  time 
practical.  A  man  can  drop  more  money 
in  less  time,  in  clay,  than  in  most  any 
other  work.  I  find  the  Convention  a 
fairly  good  marker  of  the  progress  of 
clayworkers.  In  ‘connection  with  my 
own  work,  I  am  always  thinking,  inquir¬ 
ing,  studying.  T  undertake  to  know 
what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country  in 
my  line.  Ido  hot  mean  to  say  that  I  know 
everything  that  is  going  on,  but  I  try  to 
know.  I  always  feel  when  I  leave,  the 
Convention,  that  I  have  been  brought 
up  to  date.  No  successful  clayworker 
can  afford  to  stay  away  from  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  for  the. very  simple  reason  that  his 
absence  will  remove  one  element  of  suc¬ 
cess.  That  is,  increased  knowledge  of  a 
practical  character  and,  as  well,  the  con¬ 
tact  with  successful  men.  There  is  a 
contagious  spirit  in  live,  progressive,  en¬ 
thusiastic  people.  A  man  always  realizes 
on  the  ambition  which  he  accumulates 
by  association  with  men  who  have  been 
successful.  We  know  this  by  the  de¬ 
pressing  effect  of  a  conversation  with 
those  who  have  failed.  The  failures 
among  clayworkers,  are  not  found  in  a 
Convention.  The  men  who  have  been 
seeing  hard  times,  stay  at  home  frequent¬ 
ly  to  save  money.  No  brickmakercan  in¬ 
vest  his  time  and  money  in  any;  better 
way  than  in  attendance  upon  the  Nation¬ 
al  Convention.  He  realizes  what  may 
be  done,  what  has  been  done  by  well 
educated,  careful,  practical  people. 
One  may  accumulate  new  ideas  at 
the  same  time  that  he  confirms  some 
of  his  old  ones.  The  clay  world 
moves  faster  now  in  a  year  than  it  did 
at  an  earlier  period  in  its  history,  in  ten 
or  twenty  years,  and  naturally  one  must 
take  advantage  of  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  which  may  aid  him  in  keeping 


with  hope  than  does  1893.  With  a 
said  Tiny  perfect  confidence  in  the  realization  of 
that  hope,  we  wish  our  readers,  one  and 
all,  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 
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up  with  this  movement.”  The  above 
comes  from  a  clayworker  who  is  in  the 
business  for  revenue  only.  He  would 
not  spend  one  fraction  of  a  cent,  or  a 
moment’s  time  in  convention  atten¬ 
dance  if  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  dol¬ 
lars  in  his  pocket. 

Moral: — Put  your  house  in  order  and 
attend  the  Louisville  Convention  Janu¬ 
ary  24th  to  28th. 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a 
letter  from  Mr.  S.  K.  Fletcher,  reciting 
his  experience  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
space  for  an  exhibition  of  brickmaking 
machinery  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Another  manufacturer  of  machinery 
writing  on  the  subject  says: 

“After  keeping  us  waiting  until  but  a 
short  time  before  the  Exposition  should 
open,  the  managers  of  the  World’s  Fair 
now  write  us  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  brick  machinery,  and  if  we  ex¬ 
hibit  we  must  put  up  our  own  buildings. 
Now,  I  consider  this  an  outrage,  that 
our  line  should  be  discriminated 
against,  and  I  think  the  Press  should 
take  this  matter  up  and  ventilate  the 
whole  thing.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  clayworking  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  required  to  do  more 
than  is  expected  ol  other  classes  of  ex¬ 
hibitors.” 

Why  should  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  be  required  to  erect 
special  buildings,  any  more  than  manu¬ 
facturers  of  other  machinery  ?  There  is 
no  industry  in  this  country  that  repre¬ 
sents  more  to  the  masses,  nor  which  has 
made  greater  strides  within  recent  years 
We  lead  the  world  in  this  line.  As  a 
matter  of  National  pride  the  American 
manufacturers  of  clay  working  machin-. 
ery  should  be  able  to  show  visitors  from 
foreign  nations  what  we  can  do  in  the 
way  of  clayworking  machinery.  This 
privilege  is  denied  us,  hence  we  are 
without  the  benefits  which  might  prop¬ 
erly  come  from  the  great  Exposition  at 
Chicago.  It  is  fair  and  proper  that  for¬ 
eign  visitors  judge  us  by  what  they  see 
there.  The  exposition  of  clayworking 
machinery  being  insufficient,  we  can  not 
blame  them  if  they  go  home  with  an 
opinion  none  too  good  of  what  we  can 
do  in  that  line.  The  mistake  has  been 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  we  presume,  with  no  desire  to  treat 
clayworkers  unjustly.  It  is  merely  a 
blunder.  As  such,  it  should  be  correct¬ 
ed,  not  by  the  clayworkers,  but  through 


the  original  source  of  the  error;  namely, 
the  managers  of  the  Exposition.  It 
would  be  a  very  sad  affair  indeed,  if  we 
were  unable  to  show  the  world  just  what 
has  been  done  with  clay  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  result  would  be  a  large 
prospective  loss.  The  Exposition  is  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  our  markets; 
in  respect  to  the  clayworking  machinery, 
this  office  is  not  to  be  fulfilled.  We  in¬ 
sist  that  proper  arrangements  be  made 
in  order  that  this  great  industry  have  a 
fair  representation.  There  is  no  indus¬ 
trial  interest  in  America  to-day  which  is 
making  greater  progress,  and  no  indus¬ 
try  which  should  receive  more  consid¬ 
eration  and  encouragement  than  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  production  of 
daywork  in  the  building  line.  The 
Exposition  management  will  do  itself 
grave  injustice  if  it  does  not  at  once  cor¬ 
rect  the  error  and  make  ample  provision 
for  those  who  applied  for  space  in  due 
season.  The  course  pursued  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  the  Exposition  committee  in 
charge  of  the  allotment  of  space,  certain¬ 
ly  does  seem  unjust  and  to  deserve  the 
severest  censure. 


DECORATIVE  BRICKLAYING. 

In  our  November  issue  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  illustration  on 
the  first  page  of  that  number,  some¬ 
thing  was  said  about  colored  decorative 
bricklaying.  To  the  brickmaker,  this  is 
a  matter  of  no  little  importance.  Good 
decorative  brick  work  operates  to  the 
advantage  of  those  engaged  in  all 
branches  of  brickmaking.  Work  which 
is  carelessly  or  ignorantly  done  operates 
to  the  commercial  disadvantages  of  all 
clayworkers. 

It  is  not  many  years  since,  when  it 
was  understood  that  a  certain  amount 
of  stone  work  which  had  its  use  dis¬ 
tinctively  in  a  decorative  way,  was  a 
necessity  in  all  buildings  of  good  charac- 
acter.  Now,  as  brickmaking  methods 
have  improved,  and  the  art  of  brick¬ 
laying  has  advanced,  we  frequently  see 
buildings  of  splendid  character,  good 
design,  where  stone  is  used  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  at  times  not  at  all, 
the  sills  being  of  terra  cotta  and  other 
decorative  work  of  brick  and  other  clay 
material. 

The  public  are  coming  to  appreciate 
that  a  large  amount  of  stone  work  is  not 
necessary  to  the  best  results.  In  this 
state  of  public  mind  there  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  yet  greater  advance  in  deco¬ 
rative  brick  work,  and  as  the  public  are 


ready  to  receive,  the  brickmaker  should 
be  all  the  more  careful  in  giving;  all 
the  more  conscientious  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  work.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  architects,  and 
upon  the  quality  of  their  compositions 
will  largely  depend  the-early  success  of 
decorative  bricklaying.  The  history  of 
architecture  gives  us  little  in  this  sort  of 
brick  work.  The  decorative  work  of 
years  gone  by,  was  in  the  most  part 
stone.  Brick  was  only  used  in  plain 
surfaces.  However,  we  have  at  this 
time,  a  movement  in  a  different  direction, 
not  alone  in  molded  brick,  but  in  carved 
brick,  and  it  is  altogether  possible  that 
America  will  add  a  leaf  to  the  history  of 
architecture,  which  is  founded  upon  re¬ 
sults  derived  from  decorative  clay  work. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

We  have  received  several  very  inter¬ 
esting  communications  too  late  for  this 
issue  that  will  find  a  place  in  the 
January  number.  In  addition  to  the 
present  large  and  able  corps  of  contribu¬ 
tors,  who  will  continue  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  “The  best 
they  have  in  the  shop,”  we  will  begin 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
practical  subjects  by  contributors  who 
though  new  tq  our  readers  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  instructive  writers. 

The  Clay-Worker  for  ’93  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  Don’t  fail  to  renew  your 
subscription,  and  don’t  miss  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Clay-Worker. 

GOOD  ROADS. 

• 

A  convention  which  considers  the 
Road  Question,  will  be  held  in  our 
City  during  the  month  of  December. 
Tts  purpose  is  to  bring  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject  in  a  way  to  make 
proper  legislation  possible.  It  is  true 
of  nearly  all  States  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  productive  area  is  out  of  the 
world’s  markets  for  quite  a  proportion 
of  the  time  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  months. 

There  are  few  of  us  but  know  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  bad  roads  have  upon  collect¬ 
ions.  The  farmer  cannot  go  to  the 
town  to  meet  the  bills  and  sell  his  pro¬ 
duce;  the  country  merchant  does  not 
have  the  wherewith  to  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  they  in 
turn  are  embarrassed  in  paying  for  their 
goods  which  they  have  bought  from 
the  yet  larger  markets,  and  from  that  it 
reaches  the  manufacturers.  This  is  only 
one  single  aspect  of  this  great  question. 
We  all  know  the  effects  which  it  has 
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upon  the  building  business,  and,  to 
bring  it  closer  home,  upon  the  sale  of 
brick  and  the  cost  of  handling  it.  There 
is  nothing  which  contributes  so  much 
to  the  practical  commercial  advantage 
which  any  section  may  have,  as  good 
roads.  Good  rodds  are  the  avenues 
which  develop  wealth.  The  wealth 
comes  from  the  ground  and  the  roads 
bring  it  to  the  market. 

WARNING. 

Manufacturers  and  Users  of  Brick 
Machines  Take  Notice, 

THAT  I,  William  Hilton,  having  pro¬ 
cured  letters  patent,  No,  349,  500 
September  21,  1886  for  a  relief  pitman 
on  brick  machines,  do  hereby  give 
warning  to  those  using  said  reliefs  or 
imitations  of  the  same,  that  my  rights 
will  be  protected  to  the  full  extent; 
that  you  and  each  of  you  will  be  called 
upon  for  settlement  of  same. 

William  Hilton,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
The  following  firms  have  settled  and 
have  procured  the  rights  to  manufacture 
under  the  above  patent : 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  0., 
have  bought  and  paid  for  shop  right. 


REDUCED  RATES  FOR  THE  LOUIS¬ 
VILLE  CONVENTION. 

FOR  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  to  be  held  January  24tli  to 
28th  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Lines  will  grant  greatly  reduced  • 
rates.  A  complete  service  of  first-class 
vestibuled  trains  with  Pullman  service, 
maintained  between  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati, 
making  direct  connections  with  lines 
for  Louisville. 

For  through  rates,  time  of  trains  and 
other  particulars  call  on  or  address 

O.  P.  McCarty,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  0.  S.  W.} 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chas.  O.  Scull,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  0.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  A.  P.  A.,  B.  &  0.  Boston 
Mass. 

C.  P.  Craig,  Gen.  Eastern  Agent  B.  &  0. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Potter,  C.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Hege,  C.  P.  A.,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

E.  D.  Smith,  D.  P.  A.,  B.  AO.,  Pittsburgh, 
P  a. 

W.  E.  Reppert,  1).  P.  A.,  B.  A  0.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS 


P.  Pomeroy  will  establish  a  pressed 
brick  factory  near  East  Hampton,  Mass. 

The  Monticello  (0.)  Clay  and  Brick 
Co.  has  been  chartered.  Capital  $100,- 
000. 

The  Newberg,  (Ore.)  Pressed  Brick 
Co.  are  thinking  of  erecting  a  continuous 
kiln. 

Those  wanting  experienced  workmen 
should  scan  the  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.” 
columns. 

The  Queen  City  Pottery  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  are  in  the  market  for  a  flower-pot 
machine. 

The  Chicago  Market  is  still  booming. 
The  price  of  common  brick  being  quo¬ 
ted  at  $10  per  thousand. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Adams,  Pres.  Portsmouth 
(O.)  Fire  Brick  Works  died  suddenly  of 
heart  trouble  Nov.  13th. 

The  Pottery  of  Musser  A  Brewer  at 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  was  burned  Nov.  29. 
Loss,  $28,000.  Partially  insured. 

Herman  Diess,  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  dryer  question.  Will 
probably  build  a  hot  floor  dryer. 

The  Fish  Press  Brick  Company’s 
works  were  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  2nd. 
Loss  $35,000.  Insurance  $10,000. 

The  Kaw.  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
will  make  extensive  improvements  and 
additions  to  their  works  in  the  spring. 

Some  valuable  clay  lands,  also  very 
desirable  brick  and  tile  works  are  offered 
for  sale  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.” 
columns. 

The  dry  house  at  the  brick  works  of 
Lynch  A  Co.,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  was  burned 
Dec.  2nd.  Loss  $1,000.  Partially  in¬ 
sured. 

Houston,  Tex.,  is  now  putting  down 
five  miles  of  brick  pavements.  The 
brick  are  shipped  from  Garrison,  Tex.,  a 
distance  of  160  miles. 

And.  Heath,  Supt.  of  the  Alden  Brick 
Co’s  yard  near  Passaic,  N.  Y.,  dropped 
dead  while  talking  with  a  friend.  Cause, 
heart  failure. 

The  wall  of  an  old  kiln  at  Mack  Bros, 
yard  Muncie,  Ind.,  caved  in  Nov.  16th. 
hurrying  Jacob  Studebaker,  aged  60, 
who  was  fatally  injured. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Pike, 
Chenoa,  Ill.,  inventor  and  builder  of  the 
New  Discovery  Kiln,  for  a  very  pretty 
calendar  for  1893. 

The  New  National  Brick  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  add  a  new  Simpson 
Dry  Press  to  their  already  well  equipped 
plant  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

J.  W.  Marshall  has  been  making  brick 
at  Prescott,  Ark.,  for  ten  years.  The 
clay  is  very  poor  and  he  would  like  to 
hear  of ’a  good  site  to  locate  a  hriek 
plant.  The  South  preferred. 


A.  L.  Scott  of  Chester,  Pa.,  writes  that 
he  has  invented  a  new  design  of  vitrified 
paving  brick  that  is  especially  valuable 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

Homer  S.  Knowles  of  the  firm  of 
Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles,  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  Nov. 
8th.  Deceased  was  43  years  of  age. 

Henry  Randall,  Bartonville,  Ill.,  is 
looking  for  a  desirable  site  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  manufactory  and  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  anyone  hav¬ 
ing  clay  land  for  sale  or  lease. 

Jas.  A.  Whitbeck,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  among  the  Hudson 
River  brickmakers,  died  at  his  home 
near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1st.  Aged 
76  years. 

T.  Dwight  Ives  writes  us  that  he  is 
now  in  the  market  with  an  improved 
four-mold  Whittaker,  and  that  he  has 
every  prospect  for  a  rushing  business  the 
coming  season. 

Frost  A  Pilmer  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  and  sewer 
brick,  at  the  old  Frost  brick  yard  at 
East  Twentieth  and  Murray  streets,  Des 
Moines,  la.  $10,000  will  be  expended 
in  putting  in  new  machinery,  increasing 
the  capacity  greatly. 

The  works  of  the  Anderson  Press 
Brick  Co.  and  the  Kreischer  Bros.  Tile 
factory  at  Kreischerville,  Statens  Island, 
were  burned  Nov.  24th.  Loss  nearly 
$100,000.  Fully  insul-ed.  The  fire  started 
at  the  brick  works,  and  was  caused  by 
the  oil  feed-pipe  exploding. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburgli, 
Ind.,  have  just  duplicated  their  order 
with  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  for  another  full  outfit  of  paving 
brick  machinery,  making  the  second 
order  from  this  Company  during  the 
last  six  months. 

Fletcher  A  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
report  their  Fall  trade  as  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  their  correspondence  and 
inquiries  for  brick  machinery  for  the 
coming  season  unusually  good.  They 
have  just  put  in  a  large  Steam  Quaker 
Brick  Machine  plant  complete  at  Ken- 
na'rd,  Ind.,  and  another  is  now  ready  to 
ship  to  Alexandria,  Ind. 

John  Slater  of  Moingona,  la.,  writes 
that:  “The  brick  trade  is  good,  brick 
are  getting  scarce,  and  the  prospect  is 
good  for  next  season.  Boone  City  is  going 
to  do  considerable  street  paving  next 
year,  using  brick  for  the  same.  We  are 
well  supplied  with  clay  that  is  best 
adapted  for  making  a  brick  for  paving 
purposes,  and  plenty  of  fuel  to  burn 
them.  There  is  no  end  to  shale  and  the 
different  varieties  of  fire  clay. 

Isaac  W.  Curry,  who  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  P.  G. 
Benson  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  brick  and  tile  for  the  past  four 
years,  bought  Mr.  Benson’s  interest  and 
took  possession  December  1st.  This 
firm  has  been  one  oi  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  in  Aurora.  They  employ  18  to  30 
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men,  according  to  the  season,  and  last 
year  made  3,500,000  brick  and  about 
one-half  the  season  was  devoted  to  tile. 
Mr.  Curry  is  a  scientific  brick  and  tile 
maker  and  will,  no  doubt,  add  largely  to 
the  capacity  and  output. 

R.  P.  Thomas,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Ironton  (Ohio),  Fire  Brick  Works, 
died  at  the  age  of  80  years  Nov.  19th. 
Despite  his  ripe  age,  Mr.  Thomas  had 
been,  until  within  the  past  three  months, 
in  active  discharge  of  his  managerial 
duties  with  the  large  industry  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  fire  brick  industry  now  so  exten¬ 
sive  at  Ironton,  and  made  the  first  of  that 
important  product  ever  manufactured  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

F.  J.  Thibault,  the  Tampico  agent  of 
the  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  writing  to 
our  well  known  contributor,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  says:  “Your 
tile  and  brick  are  far  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  made  in  this  section,  and  can  only 
be  beaten  by  the  Monterey  pressed  brick, 
which  are  almost  as  good  as  the  world 
renowned  Philadelphia  pressed  brick, 
and  of  a  rich,  dark  red,  and  uniform 
throughout.  The  only  objection  made 
to  your  brick  here  is  its  small  size,  the 
brick  here  being  4J  by  9J  by  3  inches.” 

The  Peerless  Brick  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
has  concluded  negotiations  for  a  large 
tract  of  land  within  a  few  miles  of  that 
city,  including  nearly  1,000  acres,  and 
convenient  to  both  rail  and  water.  The 
purchase  contains  clays  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  red,  buff  and  white 
bricks.  The  company  has  been  testing 
these  clays  for  3  years  and  have  now 
concluded  to  settle  the  question  and 
make  the  purchase,  and  a  new  plant 
will  be  started  within  a  short  time. 

A  very  important  addition  to  ma¬ 
chinery  for  manipulating  clay  is  a  large 
double  acting  universal  re-repress  for 
dressing  all  kinds  of  clay  products,  such 
as  paving  blocks,  roofing  tile  and  orna¬ 
mental  blocks,  built  by  C.  W.  Raymond 
&  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  These  presses  are 
now  in  operation  at  the  works  of  the 
Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio; 
Virginia  Vitrified  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe 
Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  Middleport  Gran¬ 
ite  Brick  Co.,  Middleport,  Ohio;  Wa¬ 
bash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  all  of 
whom  commend  them  in  the  very  high¬ 
est  terms. 

A  dispatch  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio' 
says  Capitalists  from  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
are  negotiating  to  secure  some  of  the 
East  Liverpool  potteries,  offering  the 
companies  controlling  them  free  sites 
and  big  bonuses,  ranging  from  $15,000 
to  $25,000,  if  they  remove  their  plants  to 
that  city.  But  in  this  connection  it  is 
developed  that  the  American  Pottery 
Company,  a  New  York  and  Trenton 
combine,  holds  option  on  18  to  23  pot¬ 
teries  here,  which  will  not  expire  until 
some  time  in  December.  It  is  believed 
that  the  big  combine  will  gobble  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  pottery  business 
there. 


In  May  last,  four  men  and  a  boy  were 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  at 
Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Co’s, 
works  in  Cheltenham,  near  St.  Louis 
Mo.  The  company  compromised  wffth 
the  widows  of  the  men  for  various  sums, 
the  highest  being  $1,700  and  the  lowest 
$1,000.  They  had  to  pay  $4,000  for  the 
boy.  Now,  it  seems,  the  company  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  affair 
and  have  sued  the  Hartford  Boiler  In¬ 
spection  Company,  in  which  the  boiler 
was  insured,  for  $5,000  for  each  de^th 
caused  by  the  explosion  and  a  further 
sum  of  $9,500  for  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  machinery  and  two  other  buffers. 

The  Frey-Sheekler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O., 
write  that  they  have  received  an  order 
from  Messrs  Mayer  &  Toff  of  Chicago, 
III.,  for  one  No.  1  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick 
Machine  and  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 
This  is  the  second  outfit  of  machinery 
they  have  sold  to  these  people  in  the 
past  two  years.  They  have  also  recieved, 
an  order  from  the  Green  Lake  Granite 
Co.  of  Utley,  Wis.,  for  one  of  their  9-inch 
diameter  Dry-pans.  Another  order  from 
the  St.  Louis  River  Slate  and  Brick  Co. 
of  Thomson,  Minn.,  for  one  9-inch  di¬ 
ameter  Dry-pan  ;  an  order  from  Wand- 
rick  &  Ritter,  of  Chicago,  for  a  complete 
outfit  of  machinery,  comprising  a  No.  1 
Giant  Brick  Machine  with  Automatic 
Cutting  Table,  1  No.  1  Granulating  Pug- 
mill,  1  No.  8  four  roller  crusher,  1  wind¬ 
ing  drum,  dump  cars,  elevators,  dry  cars, 
barrows,  engine  and  boiler,  and  an  order 
from  the  Keller  Brick  Co.  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  for  a  complete  plant  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  have  recently  sold  a 
No.  1  Bucyrus  Giant  outfit  to  the  Fort 
Smith  Paving  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Business  with  the  sewer  pipe  works  in 
this  section  is  very  good,  but  the  prices 
still  remain  unsatisfactory.  Many  of 
the  works  are  compelled  to  run  over 
time  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  The 
railroads  are  beginning  to  listen  to  the 
“Tales  of  woe”  of  many  pipe  manufact¬ 
urers,  and  are  more  generously  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  cars  for  shipment.  This 
scarcity  has  greatly  hampered  the  pipe- 
makers  business,  but  has  been  in  a 
measure  also  relieved  *by  navigation 
being  resumed  on  the  Ohio  River.  Every 
Cincinnati  packet  takes  large  consign¬ 
ments  of  pipe  and  brick  for  the  South¬ 
ern  markets. 

Capt.  A.  J.  Montieth,  of  Long  Beach, 
West  Va.,  loaded  several  barges  with 
fire  brick  at  New  Cumberland,  W.Va.,and 
will  tow  them  to  New  Orleans  with  his 
steamer  Nora.  Capt-  Montieth  has 
made  a  trip  South  year  each  with  brick 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Capt.  John  Porter,  the  pioneer  brick 
manufacturer  of  New  Cumberland,  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Hancock  County, 
W.  Va.,  Nov.  8,  by  a  neat  majority. 
This  position  is  worth  $4,000  per  annum. 
Mr.  Porter  was  the  only  Republican  on 


the  ticket  in  that  county  not  defeated. 

Mr.  Homer  S.  Knowles,  of  East 
Liverpool,  died  of  apoplexy  in  New 
York,  Nov.  9th,  at  the  age  of  41.  Mr 
Knowles  had  very  heavy  interests 
in  several  white  ware  potteries  and 
sewer  pipe  works  at  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of 
Steubenville  Commandery,  No.  11,  — 
K.  T.  • 

The  brick  men  in  this  section  are 
hustlers.  The  John  Porter  Co.,  on  Nov. 
13,  loaded  130,000  brick  from  their 
Sligo  Works  for  New  Philadelphia,  O., 
and  that  same  evening  was  enroute  by 
a  special  train. 

The  John  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  gave  notice  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  their  numerous  brick  plants, 
of  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent.— 
$1.35  to  $1.20  to  take  effect  Dec.  1st.  This 
is  the  dull  season  of  the  year  in  the 
brick  business,  but  the  reduct¬ 
ion  was  necessitated  by  close  com¬ 
petition  all  over  the  country.  Over  a 
hundred  new  brick  works  have  been 
started  throughout  the  country  this 
year,  and  this  has  had  a  buoyant 
effect  on  prices  by  no  means.  This 
company  has  introduced  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  clay  mining.  They  are 
using  compressed  air  machines  for  min¬ 
ing,  and  have  proved  a  great  labor-saving 
process,  and  will  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  about  sixty-five  men  at  their 
various  mines. 

Capitalists ‘in  Steubenville,  Ohio  and 
vicinity,  are  interesting  themselves  in  a 
project  to  establish  a  plant  here  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  clay  shingles,  the 
promoter  of  the  enterprise  is  John  R. 
Elder,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  hills 
around  us  abound  in  clay  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  factory  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  either  in  Steubenville  or  Toron¬ 
to,  Ohio.  • 

Messrs  McMahon,  Porter  &  Co.  of  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  have  in  contem¬ 
plation  large  additions  to  the  brick  de¬ 
partment  of  their  clay  works.  If  they 
carry  out  these  plans,  they  will  surpass 
any  one  works  in  the  Valley  for  capacity, 

Capt.  John  Porter, of  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.,  ex-president  of  the  John  Porter 
Co.,  has  formed  a  syndicate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  starting  a  mammoth  brick  plant 
They  have  bought  a  large  tract  of  clay 
land  about  opposite  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

The  Penn.  Railroad  Co.  are  extend¬ 
ing  their  New  Cumberland  Branch  to 
this  proposed  site.  This  works  will  be 
the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  this 
region  and  will  mean  the  building  of  a 
new  town  on  the  Ohio  River.  Evidently 
the  clay  industry  of  the  Ohio  Valley  is 
yet  in  its  youth.  Buckeye. 


Imperial  Cmsar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ; 

Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter’s  flaw  ! 

—Shakespeare. 
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ANTHONY  ITTNER, 

MANUFACTURER  of 

ST.  LOUIS  m  BELLEVILLE  PRESSED  AND  ORNfUnERTflL  BRICK. 

OFFICE  AEERESS  : 

Anthony  Ittner,  Builders  Exchange,  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Works,  California  Avenue  Belleville  Works,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  nea 
and  Sidney  Street.  Belleville,  Ill. 

Fine  Press  Brick,  10,000,000}  Total  Yearly  1 
Ornamental  “  2,000,000  Capacity: 

Common  Press  “  15,000,000)  27,000,000. 

Our  Press  Brick  have  sharp  and  well  defined  angles,  and 
are  free  from  the  objectionable  mark  or  streak,  so  frequently 
seen  running  lengthwise  through  the  face  of  the  other  dry 
clay  brick,  and  commonly  called  “granulation.” 

The  color  of  our  brick  being  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red, 
equal  to  any  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Dies  we  use  are  a  Patent  of  our  own  devising,  in 
which  the  liners  can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost,,  hence  we 
have  no  occasion  to  let  the  lineis  become  so  badly  w  orn  as  to 
mar  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  brick. 

We  also  have  a  Patent  Revolving  Upright  Steel  Brush 
Pulverizer,  which  leaves  the  clay  loose  and  flaky,  a  condi¬ 
tion  so  favorable  for  making  a  solid  uniform  homogeneous 
brick,  which,  under  the  trowel,  can  be  cut  into  any  shape 
without  breaking. 

Ours  is  the  only  Dry  Clay  Brick  Works  in  the  United 
States  that  harvests  and  gathers  the  clay  in  its  depth,  thus 
securing  a  standard,  uniform  brick,  year  in  and  year  out,  con¬ 
tinuously. 

The  results  of  the  above  advantages  are  accounted  for  and 
seen  in  the  following  certificate,  which  speaks  for  itseif: 

Boston,  Feb.  15, 1889. 

Messrs.  Ittner  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  carved  tbe  brick  panel  you  sent  us  and 
ship  same  to  you  this  day.  Although  we  have  had  a  large  experience  in 
brick  carving,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  brick  the  best  for 
carving  purposes  that  we  ever  used.  Yours  truly, 

Evans  &  Tombs. 

We  keep  large  quantities  of  Press  Brick  in  stock,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice.  We  pack  them 
carefully  in  straw,  so  that  the3^  can  be  shipped  long  distances 
without  material  damage. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  won¬ 
derful  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
ancient  and  heretofore  unprogressive 
art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  is  no  longer  without  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  There  are  now  some  good 
practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay — the  making,  drying  and 
burning  of  brick.  The  list  is  not  so  large 
but  that  every  brickmaker  can  afford  to 
have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“Brickmaker’s  Manual,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  2.50 

“Table  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  1.00 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
All  of  them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publishers, T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the 
work  of  the  Columbian  Special 
rRe-press  (double  die).  It  is  strong 
and  positive  in  its  work  and  we  are 
now  repiessing  24,000  blocks  per  day 
of  10  hours.  The  press  is  doing  the 
work  with  ease  and  perfection.  We  M 
have  had  frequent  opportunity  to 
examine  other  power  presses  but 
very  much  prefer  yours  to  any  Re¬ 
press  on  the  market  and  believe  you 
have  reached  the  poin  t  w here  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  improve. 
Middleport  (  0. )  Granite  Brick  Co., 

R.  D.  McManigal ,  Pres. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  The 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 
The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 
Virginia  Vit. 

Brick  &0  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 

Hocking  Clay  Mfg ■  Co. 
Logan ,  Ohio. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
r  with  your  Columbian 

.  Press,  we  make  better  brick, 

get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 
Wm.  McReynolds  &  Son, 
Cleveland ,  O. 


P?e  •• 


<?okimbiai?, 

The  only  Power  Re-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
'  per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


<$?.  U /.  I^ay/r\09d  9  <?o., 

DHYTGN,  ©., 

- - MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


I  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re-Press 
rcould  be  constructed  to  handle 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Washington ,  D.  C. 


We  take  pleasure 
in  telling  you  that  our  d 
double  die  Columbian  Re-press 
rwhich  hasnow  been  in  operation  oyer’ 
a  mouth,  is  giving  ns  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  At  th£  speed  we  are  running, 
it  turns  out  36  elegant  pavers  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  does  it  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  strain  on  any  of  its  parts. 
t  Wabash  Clay  Co. ,  by  E.  D.  Culver,  Pres., 
Veedersburg,  Lid. 


Columbian 
Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  Works , 
Corning,  N.  V. 


Glay~  Working  Implements. 

The  Irangest  Ltine  of  Represses  in  the  World. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
in  our  works,  re-pressing' 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

^  Ridgeway,  Pa. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  yoitr  Columbian 
1  Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co- 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square,  , 
smooth  brick  of  uni- 
lorin  thickness.  We 
L press  brick  when  they 
ire  so  hard  as  10  seem 
j  unworkable.  J  he  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 
Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 

Indianapolis , 
Ind. 


Your 

Tower  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
'  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  | 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  -  rick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
^Vitrified  paving  brick ' 
were  pressed  on  your' 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland , 

W.  Va. 


5SS 
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HOLIDAY  EXCURSIONS  VIA  VANDA- 
LIA  LINE. 

On  December  24,  25,  26  and  81st,  1892 
and  January  1  and  2nd,  1893,  excursion 
tickets  at  low  round  trip  rates  will  be 
sold  from  stations  on  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Return  coupon  will  be  valid  until  Jan. 
3rd.  For  details  apply  to  any  Ticket 
Agent  of  the  Vandalia.  Line. 


THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 


P'VERY  patriotic  American  looks  with 
pride  upon  the  City  of  Washington 
and  feels  that  he  has  an  ownership 
there  by  virtue  of  his  citizenship. 
Washington  with  its  broad  and  beauti¬ 
ful  avenues,  public  buildings  of  varied 
and  majestic  architecture,  homes  which 
compare  favorably  with  the  palaces  in 
the  Old  World,  its  great  museums  of 
Art,  History  and  Manufacture,  together 
with  the  historic  interest  surrounding 
them  render  the  city  attractive  at  all 
times,  but  especially  so  when  Congress 
is  in  session  and  the  social  whirl  is  at 
its  zenith. 

The  “Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Limited,”  leaving  Cincinnati  at  7:20  p. 
m.  daily,  arriving  at  Washington  next 
afternoon,  New  York  next  evening,  is  an 
entirely  new  train,  vestibuled  through¬ 
out,  heated  with  steam,  lighted  with 
Pintsch  gas,  carpeted,  and  is  also  pro¬ 


vided  with  the  anti-telescoping  device, 
and  has  convenient  toilet  accessories  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies. 

The  New  York  express  leaves  Cincin¬ 
nati  at  8:15  a.  m.  daily,  arriving  Wash¬ 
ington  next  morning,  New  York  at  noon. 
No  extra  fare  is  charged  on  these  trains. 

Connecting  trains  leave  St.  Louis  via 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  at  8.00 
a.  m.  and  8:05  p.  m.  with  through  Pull¬ 
man  Sleepers  to  Washington. 

Tickets  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  via  the  B.  &  O.  permit 
stop-over  at  Washington. 

An  illustrated  “Guide  to  Washington,” 
and  complete  time  table  and  map  of 
the  line  will  be  furnished  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  For  through  tickets,  sleeping  car 
berths  and  other  information  inquire  of 
ticket  agents  throughout  the  country  or 
address  O.  P.  McCarty,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Tile  factory,  consisting 
of  two  round  down  draft  kilns,  dry  sheds  for 
8  kilns,  one  40-horse  power  engine  and  boiler,  one 
Centennial  Tile  Machine  with  lubricating  side  cut 
brick  die,  and  one  Potts  Disintegrator.  Attached 
to  factory  is  a  Feed  Mill  forgrindingfeed,  ear  corn, 
etc.,  one  run  of  stone  with  meal  holt  for  making 
family  meal.  The  factory  is  less  than  300  feet  from 
crossing  of  three  railroads,  two  of  them  having 
side  tracks  along  side  of  yard.  No  other  tile 
factory  here.  Good  demand  for  both  brick  and 
tile.  All  of  the  above  machinery  is  ,in  first 
class  condition  and  ready  to  run,  The  .‘above 
factory  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms  or  will  rent 
to  responsible  party.  Gibson  City  is  a  town  of 
2,000,  good  schools,  churches,  electric  lights,  gravel 
toads  and  not  a  saloon  in  the  county.  Address 
12.tf.d.  Eggleston  ASta i, ding,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


WHERE  TO  LOCATE  NEW  FACTORIES. 

Is  the  title  of  a  150  page  Pamphlet, 
recently  published  by  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  should  be  read  by  every  Me¬ 
chanic,  Capitalist  and  Manufacturer.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  manufacturing 
advantages  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Rail¬ 
roads  and  indicates  the  character  and 
amount  of  substantial  aid  each  city  or 
town  is  willing  to  contribute.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  conclusive  proof  that  the  South 
possesses  advantages  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  of  factory  working 
wool,  cotton,  wood  or  clay.  For  a  free 
copy  of  this  illustrated  pamphlet  address 
Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Manchester 
Iowa. 

BUFF  CLAY  BRICK. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downkrd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


THE  BARRINGTON  SfnOOTH  CUT 


^  A  table  that  cuts  clay  from  an  Auger  Machine  into  brick  having  an  edge  and  finish  equal  to  the  best  press. 

Alter  being  cut,  the  bricks  are  automatically  separated  and  delivered  upon  pallets,  and  need  never  be  handled  until  dry  anc 

ready  to  be  set  m  the  kilns.  ■  •  J 

A  machine  which  is  not  for  sale,  but  which  is  placed  out  upon  royalty  ;  and  exclusive  right  given  each  party  having  the  same,  tt 
territory  contiguous  to  his  market,  and  thereby  keeping  out  ruinous  competition. 

ocui  for  a  sample  brick  as  cut  upon  this  table,  and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  its  value  for  doing  work  for  your  market. 

Please  direct  all  communications  to  J 


P.  1 —  MONROE,  Old  MIR,  HER., 


OR 


J.H.SNELL,  BARRINGTON.  R.l. 
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Ring  out  the  Old! 

Ring  in  the  Mew ! 

» 

IS  the  burden  of  many  a  song  at  this  our 
annual  Holiday  season.  It  is  an  especially 
appropriate  text  for  some  of  the  best  known  of 
American  Brick  Manufacturers  who  are  now 
f/j  arranging  to  take  out  old  antiquated  machinery  to  make 

•  §|  room  for  more  modern  and  economical  appliances. 

Mg  I  b 
fir  1 

n  A  Notable  Instance  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Dingee,  of  Phil- 

7  adelphia,  who,  after  many  years’  experience,  and  a  most  careful 
/  investigation  has  placed  his  order  with  the  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  for 
jj  an  outfit  including  the  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine. 

/  Another  N.  I.  is  that  of  the  Zeeland  (Mich.)  Brick  Co. 

After  using  other  machinery  for  twenty  years  now,  wanting  the 
best  on  the  market,  order  a  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 

These  two  firms  thus  score  two  great  advantages:  A  largely  in¬ 
creased  capacity  and  a  decidedly  better  product. 

Brickmakers  desiring  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  these  notable  firms 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  us.  Come,  we  will  do  you  good. 

We  also  manufacture  the  well  and  favorably  known  LITTLE  WONDER 
BRICK  MACHINE  which  has  been  greatly  improved  the  the  past  season,  the 
only  objection  ever  found  with  it,  the  bearing  in  the  clay,  having  been 
removed.  We  also  offer  the  Cunningham  Automatic  Cutting  Table  to 

the  trade. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

The  Wallace  jWfg.  Co., 

F^flNKFOl^T,  IHD 


See  ad.  on  page  611. 
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'THE  Cl.  AY- WORKER. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Soft  Mud* 
Pug  Mill,  complete  with  counter  shaft  to 
clutch  pulley,  in  good  order  for  $100.  Also,  one 
Cream  City  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  for  steam 
power,  capacity  10  M.  Counter  shaft  to  extra  gears 
included.  Will  sell  cheap. 

C.  Z.  Holmes  &  Bro. 

12,tf.d.  Sergeants  Bluff,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  Clay  Rolls,  very  cheap. 

M.  F.  Williams  &  Co., 

12.1. d.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED.  By  a  No.  1  brick  man  understand¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  fire  proof¬ 
ing,  vitrified  and  building  brick,  position  as  sup¬ 
erintendent  or  manager  of  first  class  works.  Thor¬ 
oughly  understands  erection  of  works,  and  kilns. 
Best  of  references.  Address 
12.1. c.  W,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  A  complete  steam  power  soft  clay 
brick  machinery  outfit  in  good  running  order 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  This  outfit  has 
been  substituted  by  larger  and  heavier  machinery, 
and  offers  a  rare  chance  to  any  one  desiring  to  go 
into  the  business  at  a  small  cost.  For  particulars 
address  J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son, 

12.2.d.  New  Orleans,  La. 


CHASE’S 

Improved 

BRICK  PRESS 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN 
AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  BRICK. 

Write  for  particulars. 


BRICK  MADE  FROM  CLAY  RIGHT  FROM  BANK 


C.  B.  CHHSE, 

910  Prince  St.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


flUTOmmiC  CLflY  CONVEYOR. 

A  New  System,  Very  Practicable  and 
Economical. 

Ilustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Lafayette  Freigfii  Elevator  Co., 

70  East  Spnuee  St., 

JVIflJ^CfdESTEl^,  [si.  fi. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOK - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Soutiterit  Fire  BricK  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREV, 
BVFF,  MOTTLED,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  write  to  the  nearest 
Company ; 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &  302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 
OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

400  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

S7  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


BACKED  BY  BRAINS 


CAN  SECURE  A 

SPLiEfJDlt)  1HVEST]WEHT 

IN  THE 

Brick  Clay  Beds 

In  the  Greatest  Lead  and  Zinc  District  in 
the  World. 

Demand  10,000,000  a  year.  Present  ca¬ 
pacity  3,000,000  a  year.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  address 

HORACE  I*.  MARTIN, 

Investment  Broker, 

1L2.  t.c.  Carthage,  Missouri. 


THE  MONARCH  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


PATENTED  AUGUST  S,  1892. 

The  only  kiln  ever  invented  that  fires  on  the  top  with  furnaces.  It  is  especially  designed 
f  >r  burning  fine  wares,  such  as  Terra  Cotta,  Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Clay  Shingles,  Fire  Brick, 
Silica  Brick.  Any  desired  degree  of  heat  can  be  obtained  with  85  per  cent,  less  fuel  than 
the  old  style  kilns  It  has  both  up  and  down  draft,  also  horizontal  draft.  It  has  both 
outside  and  inside  draft.  Each  chamber  is  fired  in  three  different  places  and  under 
perfect  control.  No  expensive  valve  dampers  or  feed  holes  required.  All  in  search  of  a 
better  class  kiln  should  write  for  circular.  The  kiln  can  not  be  built  for  nothing  but  it  is 
considers-  bly  cheap¬ 
er  t  h  a  n  //  any  oth¬ 


er  conti  n  - 
nel  kiln  in 


uous  tun- 
the  market. 


P.  o.  BOX  657 


YARD,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE 


WM.  RADFORD,  Pittsburg,  Pc 


THE  RADFORD  UP-AND-DOWN  DRAFT  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


PATENTED  AUGUST  2,  1092. 


This  is  the  result  of  29  years’  experience  building  and  working  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  costs  only  one-third  of  other  continuous  kilns  to  build  it. 
H  is  burmng  successfully  dry  pressed  and  paving  bricks,  soft  mud  bricks  and  drain 
tfies.  It  saves  85  per  cent  fuel  over  the  old  style  kilns.  This  is  entirely  a  different  type 
of  kiln  to  that  of  the  Hoffman.  Send  for  circu 
lar  and  particulars  before  you  ^decide  on  kilns. 
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THE  LEADER  Of  ITS  CLASS 


The  Potts  Horizontal  StocK  BricK  Machine 


Will  make  more  Brick  at  Less  Cost  than  can  be  done  by  the  Vertical  Machine  and  Extra  Pug  Mill. 


Every  brick  a  perfect  one.  It  will  work  the  clay  very  stiff  and  fill  a  six  Brick  Mould 
perfectly.  Its  great  tempering  capacity  insures  brick  having  clean,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners ,  and  smooth  surfaces,  as  well  as  a  brick  that  will  dry  with¬ 
out  checking  or  cracking.  There  is  no 
machine  made  that  will  make  as  dense  and 
heavy  brick. 

We  guarantee  our  Brick  Machines  to 
do  all  claimed  for  them.  If  they  fail  they 

to  be  returned  to  us  at  our 


IJisiutegrators. 


>Iou  Id  Sanders. 


expense. 


We  manufacture  Brick  Moulds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Elevators,  Clay  Cars,  Winding 
Drums.  Write  for  Prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND- 


414  and  428  W.  \A/ashington  St., 
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The  Clay-worker. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


46T"  Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED.  A  second-hand  crusher.  Don't 
want  straight  rolls.  J.  .7.  Sawn, 

12. 1.  d.  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Three  til*  machines,  cars,  turn 
table,  transfers,  etc.,  outfit  of  tile  factory  for 
$500.  Address,  W.  G.  Kidjj, 

12.  250  p.  Princeton,  Indiana. 

\\J  ANTED.  A  good  second-hand  dry  press 
VI  brick  machine,  preferably  a  Boyd  Press. 
Please  state  capacity,  order  and  condition  and 
lowest  price.  Address,  C.  Siedi.er, 

52-  2.  d.  02  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  go  iron  cars  and  track  foi 
Sharer’s  Improved  Dryer.  Used  only  one 
season.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

N.  A.  &  J.  L.  Fitzgerald, 

12.  o.  c.  Danville,  Ya. 

\\f  ANTED.  A  practical  superintendent,  thor- 
VI  oughly  understanding  the  working  of  stiff 
and  soft  mud  brick  machines,  and  setting  and 
burning  a  Continuous  Down  Draft  Kiln.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  D.  G.  Rhoads  &  Co., 

12.  3.  d.  Omaha,  Neb. 

ITIOR  SALE.  One  Chambers  Brick  Machine, 

.  built  April,  1801.  In  good  order.  Capacity 
from  30  to  40  thousand  per  day,  also  one  set  of  con¬ 
ical  rolls  in  fair  condition.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  Summerville  Brick  Works, 

12.  2p.  Summerville,  S.  C. 


ATTENTION  PAYING  BRICK  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS— FOR  SALE.  A  large  body  of  fin¬ 
est  shale  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Galesburg, 
but  superior  to  it,  and  underlaid  with  good  coal. 
It  has  good  railroad  facilities  and  is  in  favorable 
shipping  distance  to  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country.  Address,  I‘.  O.  Box  402, 

12. 1.  Ip.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

\\J ANTED.  An  experienced  fire  brick  burner 
YV  in  up  and  down  draft  kilns.  Such  an  one, 
who  can  furnish  first-class  references  apply  to 
this  office,  giving  references  and  wages  expected. 

Address,  M.  M. 

12.  1.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

WJ ANTED.  A  good  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
YY  large  brick  plant  in  Alabama.  A  man  who 
understands  the  management  of  men  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  can  keep  the  latter  in  good  repair,  can 
secure  a  permanent  and  desirable  situation. 

Address,  “Alabama,” 

12. 1.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


W 


ipe 

eliii 


works  by  a  sober,  reliable  man,  with  20 
years’  experience.  Can  build  and  work  afterwards 
either  dry  or  mud  presses.  First-class  reference. 

Address,  A.  Brick, 

12. 1.  p.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


W  ANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  of  roof¬ 
ing  tile  factory  by  an  expert  who  has  many 
years  of  experience.  Can  make  any  kind  of  pat¬ 
tern.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  reference  from  this 
country  as  well  as  from  Europe.  Address, 

Roofing  Tile, 

12. 1.  p.  “Care  Clay-Worker.” 

~\\T ANTED.  A  socket  and  junction  maker,  a 
VY  muffle  and  crucible  man,  a  pipe  burnerand 
saltglazer.  Good,  reliable,  experienced  workmen 
can  secure  permanent  situation  and  good  pay. 
None  but  first-class  men  need  applv.  Write, giving 
references,  to  Socorro  Fire  Clay  Co., 

12.  2.  d.  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

\\J  ANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
Y  V  works  by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  con¬ 
tractor  of  brick  work.  Understands  the  two  well. 
A  No.  1  all  around  brick  man.  Best  of  reference, 
and  bond  as  to  ability,  integrity  and  honesty. 

Address,  "  Hustler, 

12.  1.  p.  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 

PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  briakmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six- 
months.  Hard  brick  $8  to  $3.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

12. 1.  2W)p.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cali. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

I*  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Entrine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  A  FireDox  BOILERS 

«®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 


CjfflNDLEH &  TAYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  iQtf. 


AKKATBD  Ml  Him  M'S 


Gives  the  best  oil  fire.  200  plants  in  use 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  ~  '  ‘ 


nits  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick,  1 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  x' 

GILBERT  &  barker  MEG.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FI^E  CliflV  ROOFING  TIIiE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.'  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet) 700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment,  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  Thev  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country.  ’ 

I'.ach  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  territories,  and  Mill  negotiate  for  Factories  to  manufacture  on 
royalty.  1  rices  very  low  for  tile.  For  information,  prices,  etc. ,  address 


UNDER  SIDE. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TILE  ONLY  PTTMP 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries, 
Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 
Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud 
Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking  the  Pump. 
Jn  tact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  hut 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 

CAPACITY  : 

3500  to  5000 

GHGLiOHS  m 

-  PEI?  HOUR. 


Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 


Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162Commercial  St. ,  Boston. 


% 
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Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

U.  S.  Patent,  May  17,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boehneke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire 
bricks,  sewer  pipes.  No  waste  or  loss  of  brick 
in  burning.  Most  even  burning  throughout 
the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  compari¬ 
son  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke 

& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
in  color  and  hardness. 


If  vou  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  ready  to  furnish  plans  for  new  plants  and  to 

ingilwoordaca¥ng  the  same‘  Cemineia  BiicK  Kiln  &  Drier  Co.,  p.  o„  centinIsla,  cal. 


EAGLE  BEIGE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  fur  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

G.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresuo  City, 
Cal.,  Qeu’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

12  tf  d  Bloomington, *111. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Oi.d  Mann. 

12.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POR  SALE.— One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
g.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
80- inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  in  good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
g.  tf.  1,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Twenty -seven  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  l-16-in.x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  6-19-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

-  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Newell  Disintegrator. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  II.  .1.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  slide-valve  engine,  14x24,  com¬ 
plete  ;  two  boilers  48  inches  in  diameter  by 
20  feet  long,  12  6-inch  tubes  in  each  :  mud  and 
steam  drums.  Are  fronts,  breeching,  sheet  iron 
smoke  stack,  safety  valve,  steam  guage  and  steam 
pipe  connections;  one  doctor  pump  suitable  to 
supplv  above  boilers.  Also  three  Chaser  Clay 
Mills, 'made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  all  necessary  gearing  and 
shafting.  Also  extra  heavy  mill  with  revolving 
bottom,  similar  to  wet  pan,  but  much  heavier,  for 
grinding  broken  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  material.  The  above  machinery  is  in  good 
order,  and  is  to  be  sold  on  account  of  removal.  It 
can  be  seen  running  at  factory  of  Blackuier  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  Ewing  Ave.,  and  Pacific  R.  R.,St.  Louis. 

Address,  Blackmf.r  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

19  If  a  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.— One  seven  foot  wet  pan  made  by 
Wm  Ellison  At  Son,  St.  Louis.  Mullers  12x48 
inches.  One  8  foot  drv  pan  made  by  Turner, 
Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co..  Cuvalioga  Falls,  Ohio.  These 
pans  have  been  used  a  little  over  two  years,  are 
still  good  and  serviceable.  Were  taken  out  to  be 
replaced  by  heavier  machinery  in  recent  changes 
at  our  works.  Address, 

Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co., 

10.  8.  c.  Mexico,  Mo. 


WANTED.  To  correspond  with  party  having 
capital  desirous  of  investing  in  the  fancy 
aid  paving  brick  business,  in  a  city  of  ,>0,000  popu 
ation.  witli  four  railroads  and  lake  as  shipping 
acilities.  Material  unlimited  and  of  tlie  best 
(Uality.  Nothing  but  common  mud  brick  made 
low  in  the  city,  which  is  growing  very  fast  and 
vili  need  several  million  pavers  shortly.  Particu- 
ars  by  addressing  .  “Business,” 


[FLORIDA— FOR  LEASE,  RENT  or  SALE.— 40 
'  acres  of  Olay  Laud.  Yard  beeu  worked.  Good 
brick  made  from  clay.  Opportunity  for  one 
understanding  briekmakiug.  City  of  10.000.  Brick 
block*  building.  No  other  kiln  within  300  miles. 
City  talking  of  paving  with  brick.  Write, 

Wm.  A.  Morrison, 

y.  10  .te.  Tampa,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  —One  of  the  most  modern  constrrcted 
Paving  and  Building  Brick  Plants.  Been  in 
operation  nearly  one  year.  20  acres  of  superior 
shale  rock.  Cars  for  shipping,  are  loaded  from  the 
kilns.  Five  down  draft  kilns.  Hot  blast  brick 
dryer.  Entire  plant  under  shelter.  Very  best 
reasons  given  for  selling. 

HORNELLSYJf.LE  BWK,  Tn.l.  it  TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

11,  2.  d.  Rornellsville,  N.  V 
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FOR  SALE  CHEAP— One  Acme  and  one  Eureka 
Dry  Clay  Brick  Machine.  Address, 

Omaha  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 

12  1  d.  Omaha,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE.  A  controlling  interest  in  a  small 
and  prosperous  Fire  Brick  Mfg,  Co.,  in  a  Wes¬ 
tern  city.  Reason  for  selling :  To  close  two  estates. 

Address,  C.  H.  S.,  . 

12 1  d.  Care  “Clay, Worker.” 

WANTED.  A  situation  as  foreman  of  brick 
works.  Thoroughly  understand  the  man¬ 
agement  and  care  of  machinery.  Can  give  satis¬ 
factory  references  as  to  ability,  industry,  sobriety 
and  reliability.  Can  begin  work  after  Jan’y  1st. 

Address,  Col.  Man., 

12  1  c.  Care  “Clay-Worker.’' 

FOR  SALE.  My  brick  and  tile  plant,  consisting 
of  7  acres  of  clay,  7  foot  thick ;  dry  house, 
50x100  feet,  two  stories  high ;  ell  one  story  30x10  ft., 
containing  machine,  engine  and  boiler.  Every¬ 
thing  in  good  working  order.  Home  demand  for 
entire  output  The  best  of  clay,  free  from  stone. 
Will  sell  cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Address, 

M.  Buhlmr, 

12  150  1M.  Amboy,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE.  New  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine, 
capacity  24,000 and  34,000  peT  day,  also  plastic 
machines,  capacity  35,000  per  day.  For  particulars 
address  Samuel  Collings  Eagle  Foundry, 

1L  tf-  d.  Easton,  Pa. 

WANTED  —Position  as  superintendent  and 
general  mauager  of  first-class  brick  works, 
making  100  M.  or  over  per  day.  Either  dry  press 
or  mud  presses,  or  both.  Understand  all  about 
construction  of  yard,  kilns  and  the  management  of 
machinery  and  men.  Been  making  all  kinds  of 
ornamental  and  front  brick.  Have  present  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  four  years,  and  can  still  retain  it, 
but  desire  to  change  location  on  account  of  health 
of  family.  Address,  Tom  Kins, 

11-  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.— A  developed  terra 
cotta  clay  property  on  Staten  Island  opposite 
Woodbridge,  with  a  good  water  front  and  dock, 
will  be  leased  to  responsible  parties  who  will  put 
up  a  factory  to  make  buff  brick,  sewer  pipe  aud 
fire  proofing.  The  clay  is  excellent  for  such  work. 
For  particulars,  address,  R.  H  Boyd, 

12. 1  c.  59  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  — A  brick  and  tile  factory, 
new  machinery,  sheds  and  patent  kiln  com¬ 
plete,  healthy  location  and  good  prospects.  Present 
owner  knows  nothing  about  the  business  and  has 
no  time  to  devote  to  it.  It  is  a  first-class  opportu¬ 
nity  to  a  man  acquainted  with  the  business  and 
who  has  some  capital.  For  further  particulars, 
address  H.  L  Bidstrup, 

11-  2-  c.  Washington,  La. 


FOR  S  ALE.  —  Interest  in  a  paving  brick  plant, 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  five  cities  hav¬ 
ing  a  combined  population  of  over  a  million, 
works  new,  make  both  fire  clay,  and  shale  brick, 
which  have  stood  the  highest  test  among  all 
comparing  works  and  are  dow  being  laid  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities,  and  smaller  ones  as  well.  In 
order  to  supply  our  increasing  demand  for  brick 
and  to  increase  facilities  for  making  same,  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  stock  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  A 
man  preferred  who  can  ta»e  active  part.  Capital 
required  110,000.  To  parties  meaning  business,  any 
information  will  be  cheerfully  given.  Address, 

“Monon,” 

11-  3-  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  DESIRABLE  LOCATION  for  an  enterprising 
brickmaker  is  offered  on  favorable  terms.  A 
well  equipped  common  brick  plant  near  a  thrifty 
and  progressive  Iowa  county  seat  of  2,200  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  near  other  good  markets  on  main  line 
of  C.  B.  &Q.  R  R.  Ten  acres  of  land,  including  a 
fine  bed  of  brick  and  fire  clay,  cheap  fuel  and 
good  demand  for  brick  at  fair  prices.  Tile  busi¬ 
ness  is  also  developing  rapidly.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  adddress  Aged  Brickmaker, 

11. 1.  c.  2.  ntf.  Care  “Clay. Worker.” 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  A:  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
steam.  c.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen  l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Th6  "HJHX"  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

iOHIO  7VYHOHINE  CO., 

IMIIIDIDILjIEIFOIE^T,  OHIO., 

Under  tile  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAY  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
S1f  ^v£10r  cluality  as  payers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
oi  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. _  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  "MKCHINe  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay -Worker.]  IVliddleport,  Ohio. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

.  ..  — ~  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden ,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

B0J^DE$,  jSEIiBECK  §  C6.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  GHIOAOO 


'•-fiR; 


• ;  --wav 


THE  C  LAY  -  YV  ORKER. 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since. 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 

Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SI 


“Ilf"1 


No.  309  S,  Filth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

K®’Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


KEliLtS  &  SON<S  IJVlPpOVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  f^eliable,  Time-Tided  and  True.” 


Shop  near  New  Court  House. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clav  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  Irom 

SKFSSBft.  SEEKS  SftSS? 

ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  1  eliverj  make  pe 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  pom  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2^  up  to  10  inches. 

im” For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


ADplAlL  MICH- 


The  Most  Direct  Route  From  All 
Points 

East  lo  Louisville 


IS  THE 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  (QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE, 


WDicii  Runs  the  Finest  Trains  in  America. 

The  F.  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited 
via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y  is  the 
only  Solid  train  with  through  Dining 
Car  between  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  the  West.  Lighted 
with  Electricity.  Heated  with  Steam . 

Special  rates  to  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Convention. 

For  particulars,  address, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  C.  B.  RYAN, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.  Ass’t  Geu’l  Pass.  Agt., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HOLIDAY  EXCURSIONS. 


nil)* 

FORT  WAYNE,  CINCINNATI  & 
LOUISVILLE  R.  R. 

(Natural  Gas  Route.) 

WILL  SELL  FOR  THE 

cmislmasauUNewYearHoiiilays. 

Excursion  Tickets  between  all  Stations 
on  its  line,  at  the  very  low  rate  of , 

one  ana  oie-Tiura 

pflRE  FOR  TpE 

ROUND  TRIP. 


Tickets  will  be  sold  on  December  24,  25, 
26  and  31,  1892,  and  January  1  and  2,  1893, 
limited  going  to  date  of  sale,  and  good 
returning  up  to  and  including  January  5, 
1893. 

For  tickets,  rates,  time  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the 
above  route,  or  address 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt. 

H.  C.  PARKER, 

Traffic  Manager. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  1NU, 


m 


i 

’TO*! 


•’id'  jw  wj 


The  Okay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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CINCINNATI 


SEWER  I’ll'll  COM. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

P.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  V itri  tied  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

IF*©  Irl 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ci:n,clxine,tl,  O. 


THE  CROWN  EIRE  tl.AV  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

vitrlfiea.saii  ciazea  Sewer  Pipe, 

•FIRE  BRICK, FLUE  LININGS, CHIMNEY  TOPS,  VASES. GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


.  ,  'yjRlTE  FOR  PAMPHLET'  ^  , 

l^-?KMER&P0?| 


Qquble strength 

culvert 

PIPE 

It,.,  with'  «. 
ANDi?°yEO  SoCKCrS  , 

0l.?2irooT  lengths 

Si.  a°e  onlybi  -■ 

^CKMER&FO^J 


-H'.C.GHANMER^l, 


\a>  c^-r 


iP , 

ISA  ^  y<jlXD|AKATOipS.ljfaL 


fr 


J.  H.  &  D.  LAKE  GO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ction  Clutch 


PULLEYS 

and  cut-off 

COUPLINGS. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N. 

The  Simplest, 
trongest,  and  Be.< 
<lut<*li  Pulley 

made.  Adapted 
light  or  heavy 
,  stopping  and 
tarting  machines  easily 
and  quickly  without  jar 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Heads  the  Procession ! 

The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
strue  ion  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  ’  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  tiie  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  eapacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  shall  protect  my  patents  from  all  in¬ 
fringements. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E. Ml. PIKE, 


Chenoa,  Ills. 


Pateuted  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


DIXONSfiRAPHlTE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINCLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Ti. ^.wdlpA^tov. „„,re. 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  io  to  15  years. 

Ii  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  ciicuk.r. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Je  rsey  City,  N.  J. 


ELEVATORS 


FOR 


CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


ELEVATORS 


JEFFREY  CJTO 


BEMPip, 


FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


ALSO 

JflalleaDIe,  Steel,  Cable,  and  Special  Chains, 

- - - —  DESIGNED  FOR  :  - - . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

- FOR  HANDLING - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR 

Reduced  Price  List. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO., 


Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom :  48  S.  Canal  Street.  •!  >  , 

New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  j  COlUtYlDUS,  O. 


The  ceay-worpcer 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HA1TD-POWEB.. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTUD’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


WIL.L.ITS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


supplies. 

Special  bargains  in  second-hand  wheels. 

70  N.  Penn.  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
A  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^&~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


The  Vandalia  Line! 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  w.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


'The  C  iv  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  E;  r. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 


and 


MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


DES  MOINES,  iOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  -s-  Co., 


make  trie  wheels 
Hat  are  ttie 
best  tor  BRICK 
and  TILE 

trucks  and 

BURROWS. 


....  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 

Wheels  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

t 

MIIIIIIMIIIIIIIllllillllllMIIIIll® 

Headquarters  during' 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 


©  23.  X3LA.ZT3D  UOTT T  .-r-. 


3  3S,  HAND  MOVliD. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 


NEW  LONDON, 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


fiV'Special  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their' 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  ha  v^e  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  fora 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  off  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 
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itmi/kfl/kpekiSiND. 

SINGLE  $  DUPLEX  PUMPS. 

/\ofiizo^tal  and  Vertical  Pu®. 

pest<De5i^r\  &  Workmanship. 

Prices  Reduced  Jenc/for  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WOKS. 

Our  products  hav«  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares 


delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 
on  application. 


2D  a,  11 37"  O-u/tp-u-t,  200  Tens. 

,  -  ,  r-  i  T?~  ■  S  Howard  s  Station,  Mo.  P&c. 

Office'  Oi6  Market  St.  factories,  j  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS.  ^--PRESSES; 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\Sd 

. engines  and  Boilers, — 

Co/v\PLETE'Bf^1Ck0R"1’ 1 OUTflTS 


MAYWOOD 

>PHOTO-ENGRAYING 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 


) 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6>  l892- 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
rcertous.  Respectfully  Yours, 


Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  c  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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COLOEIPIO. 

ft 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

IN  iiNif KfKITI F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


"IE  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

OlEST  Rf ID  riOHTftLUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

w  The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


Z3ST 


BRICKS 


was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

EDUARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


> 

> 
> 
> 
► 
* 


V  V  VVWVVVVV  VWWW  V  V  V  V  V  V  W'T 


THE  TATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  RUN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


This  Kiln  Can  he  Built  Round  or  Square. 

These  Kilns  are  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  Blandford  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Rnssell,  Mass.,  who  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiry;  City  Office,  72  Water 
Street,  Boston. 

I  have  sold  Yard  Rights  to  the  Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  we  are 
now  building  kilns  for  them.  Also  sold  O.  W.  Myers,  The  Anchor  Tile  &  Clay  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  Yard  Rights,  10  Kilns,  and  The  Canton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
are  building  one  Kiln. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  for  fall  description.  MA.SS. 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  ic  e  r. 
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H  ave  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 

of  Metallic  Ores. 

Kstimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 
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Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  RICK 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Cla;  for  Mortar. 

Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AIiXiXSOXT,  Sec, 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


the  RflYfllOP  BROS. 


IMPACT 

PULVERIZER  GO. 

Builders  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Crushing  and  Pulverizing 
Machinery. 

303  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

- -  ^  Hi  ^  - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

- ^  Hi  » - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


To  obtain  Reliable  Machinery  you  must  buy  from  a  reliable  house.  The  reputation  of 
the  “Creamer”  Machinery  is  established,  embracing  all  those  results  acquired  by  15  years 
continuous  experience.  Bricks  made  by  this  machinery  need  no  re-pressing  to  perfect 
their  shape,  and  at  all  times  command  the  highest  market  price.  To  Brickmakers  of  no 
standing  this  machinery  is  a  God-send,  having  already  recovered  many  who  went  wrong 
through  the  sleek  manipulation  of  would-be  experts.  Our  Record  invites  inspection.  The 
“Creager”  machines  have  made  more  good  brick  and  more  good  dollars  than  any  known 
process.  The  prices  are  as  low  as  those  asked  for  inferior  machinery.  Beware  of  substi¬ 
tutes  that  are  represented  to  be  equally  “as  good.” 

Correspondence  is  solicited  and  estimates  promptly  given  by 

JORflTHAR  CREAGER’S  SORS, 

Builders  ef  Improved  Brick  (Bacliidery,  cincintati,  01-110. 
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S.  G.  PHILLIPS, 


AGENT  AND 

PATENTEE. 


WOODBRIDQE,  £T.  T-, 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 


- DEALER  IN - 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  princip 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 


a 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE ! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES  ! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16, 1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Pateut  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall,  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 

Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

BSTFor  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


***  «*> 

Sals»««55SKa?*ll| 

Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co. , (Zanesville,  O 


Box  Zetn.es-srille,,  O. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


AlSO 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO, 
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P  H  P  MPV  CHA,N  BELTING 

I  .  11.  U.  ivll^  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pomer 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  ad  vantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniftrm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  fob  Revised 
Price  List. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

fl SCREW  ELEVflTOR  FOR  ELEVRTINB  CLflY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Erick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

-AJDZRI-fiCN*.  -  -  MICHIGAN. 


'The  c  l  a  y-  W  o  r  k  e  r. 
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-^THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES^- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  w.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845*  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre 
Dared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


vj| 

Fiosl  Diy  Pan  mm. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


COMPL 


FROST  ERGIRE  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- - MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  .'4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
| j, Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brlckmakers’  Tools. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Soa.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA* 


Send  Ibr  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  ®iy“Mention  Thb  Clay  W orkbr- 
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Alsip  s  Combination  Up  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 

*4*  ro  *  EXCELS  v  I]5  BUYING  V  piili  v  Kipg  •>  @F  *  cp  •>  W^E  ^ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — After  using  eight  of  your 
170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft 
Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two  seasons,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning 
fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to¬ 
day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow 
patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick 
to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed 
brick,  or  else  have  same  overburned  at  this  point 
and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most 
costly  brick,  being  theshaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  therkiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

for  further  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  'FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

GXiJYI^CS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  vard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 

in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 

can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  ot  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  Kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 

all.  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 

celled.  1  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  lully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights— City,  County  or  State— for'use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  tor  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Clay-wokke  r 
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Taking  into  consideration  all  the  advantages  of  this  kiln  over  all  others,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  the  best  arranged,  the 
most  durable,  the  simplest,  uses  the  least  fuel,  and  gives  the  most  perfect  results  in  any  clay,  especially  in  the  production  of  common 
building  and  vitrified  paving  brick.  Only  very  limited  shed  room  is  required  when  the  semi-dry  clay  process  is  used.  Soft  mud 
brick,  of  course,  must  be  dried  until  they  become  hard  enough  to  sustain  their  weight  when  set  in  the  kiln. 

This  kiln  works  continuously.  In  other  words,  when  once  in  operation,  it  burns  a  given  number  of  thousands  every  day  in  the 
year;  and  when  properly  operated,  there  will  be  no  loss  whatever  in  burning.  It  can  be  easily  arranged  for  work  summer  or 
winter,  without  additional  expense  for  manufacturing  and  burniug.  The  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick  is  successfully  used 
for  water-smoking  the  brick  ahead  of  the  fire,  without  extra  expense  for  labor  or  fuel  they  are  dried  at  the  same  place  where  burnt, 
wiohout  moving  them. 

To  burn  brick  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  control  of  the  draft  and  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Our  kiln  not  only 
possesses  these  advantages,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smoke  consumer,  and  the  heat  can  be  directed,  at  will,  to  any  desired  point.  For 
vitrified  paving  brick  our  kiln  has  no  equal,  because  no  heat  can  escape,  and  it  can  be  kept  in  the  brick  as  long  as  necessary.  This 
kiln  will  last  a  lifetime,  with  very  little  expenditure  for  repairs.  We  now  have  a  kiln  of  thirty-thousand  daily  capacity,  in  operation, 
and  hereby  cordially  invite  examination. 

DESCRIPTION : — The  kiln  consists  of  an  endless  tunnel,  which  is  lined  with  fire  bricks  on  the  inside  to  make  it  substantial,  and 
divided  in  a  series  of  compartments  (18  preferred  by  use  of  shutters  and  movable  partitions  which  connect  and  disconnect  in  any 
compartment  at  any  time  desired.  Each  compartment  has  a  draft  channel  in  its  door,  extending  transyersely  accro^s  the  compart¬ 
ment  and  further  to  the  smoke  chamber,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  damper  to  open  and  close  it.  In  the  compartments  these 
channels  are  provided  with  two  plates,  shorter  than  the  entire  width  of  the  compartment,  to  slide  over  the  top  of  each,  by  which 
means  the  draft  is  regulated  from  one  side  to  the  other  or  to  the  center  of  kiln  if  desired.  The  firing  is  done  from  top  of  the  kiln, 
through  holes  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  only  one  compartment  at  one  time.  The  draft  channel  is  open  five  or  six  compart¬ 
ments  ahead  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  entire  heat  in  the  bricks,  allowing  none  to  escape.  A  shutter  is  drawn  across  the 
compartment  in  which  the  draft  is  open,  thus  making  the  burning  compartments  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  kiln.  Ahead  of 
this  shutter  the  drying  is  done,  with  the  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick,  and  the  heat  which  is  utilized  from  the  sand  filling 
over  the  burning  compartments,  by  means  of  channels  or  pipes  imbedded  in  the  filling  and  extending  the  entire  circuit  of  the  kiln, 
being  connected  with  each  compartment.  The  channels  are  provided  with  dampers,  and  so  regulated  as  to  connect  or  disconnect 
them  with  any  compartments,  thus  operating  continuously  with  the  fire. 

The  drying  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  burning,  and  as  many  compartments  are  used  as  will  consume  all  the  heat. 
Then  the  draft  is  opened  in  the  last  compartment  and  another  shutter  drawn  across,  making  the  desired  compartments  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  kiln. 

Ahead  of  the  compartments  drying,  the  setting  continues,  and  behind  the  burning,  the  bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any  kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built  of  any  daily  capacity  desired. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  address, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  CO.,  510  New  York  Life  Building, 

(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  or  425  Range  Building',  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— 13 ^  YD. 18 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1A  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  •  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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STEAM  ENGINES. 

8  to  200  Horse-Power. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 


Machinery  in  stock : 

40  Engines;  cylinder' S-in.'to  26-in.  diameter. 
40  Tubular  2-Flue  Portable  Boilers. 

4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


THomss  CA^iiifi’s  so^s, 

A iJiL1EO-2fa:E3sr“5r,  :e=.a 


The  6T.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


W  E  .  T  A  L  L  vy' -  jS 


CROTON  LAHDINC. I 


'  -- V' 

g  Lff  r«ai-  LwtjJi 

- 

Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

Ihe  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &;  Co., 

CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 
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A  Large  Capacity 
Pump  for  Brick- 
Yard  Use. 


Will  pump  water  containing 
sand,  gravel,  mud,  etc.,  without 
perceptible  wear. 

Capacity,  8,500  to  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  by 
hand-power. 

Every  brickyard  should  have 
one  of  the  large  capacity  hand 
pumps  for  emergency. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest  and 
most  extensive  PUMP  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  WOKI.I). 

W.  &  B.  Douglas, 

Ididdletown,  Conn. 


Branch  Ware  Houses  : 

85  &  87  John  Street,  New  York. 
197  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

Catalogue  and  prices  furnished  on 
application. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28,  1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago:  . 

Gentlemen:— I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefullv  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  aud  conse- 
ouently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  m  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  tosrtass  of  belting. ^  WQRKS> 

Wi.  H.  Ashwell. 

- — - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO. 

SOLiE  mHplUpKCTUI^HI^S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Carp 

120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


} 


248  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO,  II1I1. 


We  alujeys  Prove  it  In 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  or 
L  eather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
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REttlELiLi  IMPROVED  CLAY  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


crush  succesfuUy  clay^coli twining  stoneercra^do^s^sutpimi^b^lsan^cUherfoFeicn^nhsrflTiPM^tii^  and  ec?n°micanv,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 

_  NEWELL  mm  WILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.,  136  Liberty  S(„  ft 

TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO.’ 

AKRON,  OHI< 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Workincr  Ma- 
of  a11  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Fans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


The;  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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This  Report  after  FOUR  YEARS  USE 


Berlin,  Conn.,  Nov.  nth,  1892. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — At  the  close  of  another  season  we  feel 
again  compelled  to  testify  to  the  efficient  and  satisfactory 
work  of  the  “New  Haven”  Machine. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  made  on  the 
single  Machine  0,395,112  bricks,  commenc¬ 
ing  April  15th  and  closing  October  22nd.  The  bills  for 
repairs  we  do  not  think  amounted  to 
$20.00  in  all  and  we  have  not  lost  a  single 
day’s  product  through  breakage. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  write  this,  especially  as 
we  think  you  are  worthy  of  all  we  can  say  in  favor  of  your 
Machine.  We  are 

Yours  very  truly, 

BERLIN  BRICK  CO. 


LUe  have  other  Reports  just  as  fresh  and  just  as 
flattering.  Send  for  them. 

The  McLapn  Foundry  Co., 

JSe w  Haven,  Conn. 
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The;  Clay- w  orker. 


Imagine  the  Satisfaction  of  Adam. 

The  first  man,  when  Eve  took  her  place  in  his  habitation  ;  then  you 
realize  the  feeling  of  “Adams’  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  when  our  “Monarch” 
Brick  Machine  was  in  operation  on  their  yard,  after  their  previous  “rocky  ” 


experience. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  9,  1892. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs  : 

In  reply  to  your  favor  would  say,  we  have  been  running  the  “Monarch”  nearly 
one  season  and  are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  makes  a  good  square  brick  with 
nice  corners,  and  moulds  the  clay  very  stiff.  The  machine  runs  smoothly  and  does 
good  work.  The  pug  mill  is  certainly  all  you  claim  for  it.  It  mixes  the  clay  and 
thoroughly  tempers  it  direct  from  the  bank.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
‘‘Monarch.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 


Our  1893  circular,  describing  this  machine  is  now  ready.  Send 
for  one. 

THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO. 


|  Mention  the  Ci.av-Wokkkh.] 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  cuants  of 
small  and  average  capacity  yards  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  remodeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  foi  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  more  stroke  to  the  Press.  This, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 
been  enlarged  to  3 'A -inch  steel,  and  all  uuorking  parts 
greatly  increased  in  oueight.  For  example,  the  geais  in  the 

machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  neou  style  of  grinder,  which  does  all  the  tern- 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  pulls 
lighter  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 

on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “HEW  ]VIODEb  QUAKER, ”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 

machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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I  H  E>  C  LA  V  -  W  O  RK  E  R, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


} 


LANCASTER,  P7A., 


U.  S.  7\. 


Rack  and  Transfer  Car. 


MANtFACTURERS  OK 


Dll  Kinds  of  Dryer  Cars, 
women  or  iron, 

Transfer  Cars, 

Turn  Tames,  it. 


We  have  facilities  for  turning- 
out  this  work  very  fast  and  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Let  us  make 
an  estimate  for  you. 


THE 

Latest  Improved 

BRICK  HI6IIIEIIT 

nick  ram  Supplies. 

PmuiiHuumK 


WROUGHT 

how 


IRON  CT^RS  7X 

1  ri <jgs  and  1  *'/ ns  t  -c*  1  ss 


SPECIALTY. 

Work. 


The  c  iv  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Ttie  Henry  marlin  Patent  Double  Deck  Spring  Barrow. 


Patented  March  31,  1885. 

Patented  June  3,  1890. 

The  above  cut  shows  our  Patent  Double  Deck  Spring  Barrow ;  it  is 
a  great  labor  saving  Barrow  and  is  ntade-especially  to  carry  pallets  from 
the  Machine  to  the  racks;  it  will  carry  nine  pallets  of  six  brick  each  at 
one  time.  It  is  built  very  strong,  of  first-class  material,  is  of  light 
draught,  is  easily  handled,  and  saves  one-half  the  run  of  the  off- bearer. 
When  it  is  loaded  the  weight  is  so  evenly  distributed  that  a  boy  can 
|  run  it  with  ease.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  wheeling  on  a  plank, 
I  and  the  brick  are  not  jarred  out  of  shape. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  are  man¬ 
ufacturing  under  the  patent  granted  to  Mr. 

HENRY  MARTIN  (for  trucks),  dated  March 
31st,  1885,  and  June  3rd,  1890.  The  claims  of 
this  patent  are 

First:  An  improvement  in  vehicles  for 
transporting  unburned  brick.  In  which  one 
end  of  the  racks,  upon  which  the  brick  are 
placed,  are  mounted  on  springs,  and  the 
other  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  hinges. 

Second :  The  device  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  hand,  and  it  consists  of  a  frame,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces,  having  han¬ 
dles  at  one  end,  connected  by  cross  pieces, 
and  supported  at  one  end  by  a  wheel  or 
wheels,  and  at  the  other,  when  at  rest,  by  the 
legs.  Resting  upon  this  frame  is  a  rack  con¬ 
sisting  of  longitudinal  bars,  connected  by 
transverse  pieces.  The  bars  are  connected 
with  and  held  above  the  frame,  near  and 
slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  wheel  or  wheels, 
by  springs,  which  are  attached  to  the  bars 
under  the  cross  pieces.  At  their  inner  ends, 
the  bars  are  secured  to  the  pieces  by  means  of  hinges,  which  allow  such  play  about  those  points  as  may  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  movement  of  the  outer  ends  of  said  bars,  occasioned  by  the  springs.  If  preferable,  spring  plates  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  hinges,  one  end  of  the  plate  being  secured  to  the  upper  side  of  the  frame  pieces,  and  the  other  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  bars,  the  point  at  which  the  plate  is  attached  to  the  frame  piece,  being  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
sufficient  spring. 

Third:*  The  device  is  operated  by  raising  the  upper  rack,  then  loading  the  rack  with  trays  of  brick,  closing  or 
lowering  the  upper  rack,  and  then  loading  it.  One  or  two  springs  may  be  used.  In  the  former  case,  the  spring  is  placed 
transversely,  and  rests  upon  the  cross  pieces.  Or  one  or  two  wheels  may  be  used. 

It  may  be  seen  that  our  patent  broadly  covers  a  vehicle  or  truck 
for  use  in  carrying  bricks  or  pallets,  and  all  purchasers  or  users  of  said 
trucks  made  without  our  authority,  are  hereby  notified  that  they  thereby 
render  themselves  liable  as  infringers,  and  we  shall  prosecute  all  persons 

manufacturing  or  selling  such  trucks. 

All  perons  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  such  trucks,  except 
those  manufactured  by  us  or  by  our  authority. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  LA  NCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


This  is  the  smallest  size 
of  our  new  Machine  with 
Upright  Pug  Mill  attached. 

Main  frame  cast  solid. 
No  joints  to  weaken  it, 
Tub  in  one  piece — hinged 
safety  nose  piece.  Shafts, 
steel.  Extra  long  bearings 
give  seven  feet  or  more  of 
clay  under  constant  press¬ 
ure,  insuring  a  steady  feed, 
thorough  pugging  a  n  d 
mixing  and  overcoming  all 
back  slip  and  turning  of 
the  clay,  and  increasing 
the  capacity. 


f 


Something  [new!  The 
best  Disintegrator  on  the 
market;  no  doubt  of  it. 

Main  Frame  cast  solid 
with  bearings  fbr  Fast  Roll 
self-contained.  No  joints 
and  bolts  to  get  loose  and 
cause  trouble  and  expense. 
Steel  Shalls.  Bearings  10 
inches  long.  Fine  Knives. 
Fast  Roll,  speeds  to  1,000 
— perfectly  balanced. 

Capacity  30.000  to  40,000 
brick  per  10  hours. 

Weight,  2,500  pounds. 

Greatest  capac  i  t  y  for 
price  of  any  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Write  us. 


We  manulacture  a  complete  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  for  Brick  Tile  Tern 
Cotta  Lumber  and  Fire-proofing. 


W  rite  to  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co..  Morenci.  Mich.,  for  Catalogue.  Tell  them 
about  the  capacity  of  machine  you  want,  the  kind  of  clay  you  have  and  ask  for  prices. 


i 


T  I-I  E  CLAY- WORKER. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


N-sTE-°a 

oaT’D.  MARCH. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  Citv  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines. 

H  C  Gillick  St  Louis  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  November  27,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir  — Yours  of  a  late  date  received.  In  regard  to  the  Disintegrator 
we  bought  of  you  last  spring,  we  have  run  the  machine  almost  every  day  since 
it  was  set  up.  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  We  think  it  does  the  work  it  is 
intended  for  in  first-class  shape.  We  have  had  no  repairs  to  it  this  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  BURNHAM  BROS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir: — We  saw  your  Improved  Disintegrators  at  work  in  the  plant  at 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O  ,  and  being  more  than  favorably 


impressed  with  them,  concluded  to  put  one  in  our  plant.  We  are  glad  to  say 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  machine,  does  its  work  well, 
and  we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Yours  Respectfully, 
(Signed)  ADAMS  BRICK  &  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 
v  Per  G.  W.  Adams. 


Hamilton,  October  31,  1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir  — Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  forty-inch  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  will  say  that  after  using  it  for  more  than  one  year  we  think  there 
is  nothing  better  for  preparing  clay  for  Dry  Press  Brick. 

BENDER  &  STELLNAUGH  BRICK  CO.,  J.  P.  Stellnaugh,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


,  UTID. 


WHITE  FOR  PRICES.  '  _ _ 

— NOT,CE.— In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 
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The  C  lay-  w  o  r  in  e  r  . 


iams  ’  ^yeloi^e  Clay 


pulverizers 


m  Lillie’s  Patent  Steam  Jacket, 


for  ci.av  pulverizers. 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams'  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales; 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last ;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket ,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  woiked  directly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the 
Pulverizer  or  Elevator  Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value. 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


WILLIAMS  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer.  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway.  caf  T  _ 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


WM.  FISHER,,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 

Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


E^When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  requited. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 


Tile  Anderson  Foundry  and  Mine  Works, 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

We  also  manufacture  the  New 
Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  and 
a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  IRIPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIRCHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  1ND. 

Tlie  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Siases  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  c  e  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Tiffin  automatics 

- ; - - - - SN^V,S 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SATISFACTION 

to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findlay, 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


THE  flDVHHTHGES  we  Have 
ii,  our 

Patented  Special  Safetn  Devices, 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 

any  other  maker. 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 


IgTlf  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 


keep  it  in  tvnHG. 


be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


Tiffin  AcjtdeultuFal  Wot*ks, 

JHANUFACTtlAIaRS  OF 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  TaWes,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 

^*-TIFFINt  OHIO. 
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*•  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRIGK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars.  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables, 

and  full  Dryer  Eguipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  general  machinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 

ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  old  timers  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Soo  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


A 

I  Hol- 

iday  Hint. 

Your  Christmas 
Tree,  this  year,  may 

l  •  be  heavily  loaded  or  not, 

I  depending — perhaps — on  whether 

T  you  used  the  right  brick  machine  or  not. 

I  A  good  Brick  Machine,  rightly  managed,  en- 

I  sures  prosperity  all  through  the  year,  and  won- 

I  derfully  helps  the  credit  side  at  the  annual  inventory, 

f  A  good  New  Year’s  resolution,— practical  and  profitable— 

I  will  be  to  use  Pen- 

I  '  field  Modern 

f  Brick  Machinery 

next  season.  A 
|  few  hundred  dol- 

I  lars  invested  in 

|  this  way  may  swell 

your bank  account 

|  many  thousands,  and  fill  your  holidays  with 

;  the  expressive  joy  that  accompanies  success. 

i  j  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

■ 

K  '  -  .jj*  inc  *  r..  ' 


|  RRNRIBLD  A.ZJGER  BRICK  MA.CJHRRRY  'Wt 


IN  CHICAGO 


mmmmmmmvm 


ADAM  J.  WECKLEfi,  BRICK  MFP., 

V*RO».  DlVERSV  AND  CLVBOURN  AVI*. 

TELEPHONE  12021 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

ROOM  32.  NO.  161  LA  SALLE  8T. 
TELEPHONE  8044. 


WECKLER  BRICK  CO.. 

Yards.  Western  ano  Addison  aves. 

Tihrmoni  12021. 


WECKLER-PRUSSING  BRICK  CO., 

Yards.  Blue  island,  ill. 

TfUMtONC  0 
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I;  New  Catalogue  January  xSt. 


_ . _  .  I  ^  ...-* 

h  W-  &  .sox,  WUioughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.' 
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The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


/ 


AND  THE 

PLYMOUTH  CUTTING 
TABLE 

Is  the  best  combination  for 
brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  {Modern  machine  Built  foi*  Strength  and  Capacity. 

It  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don  t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

The  pate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


fMention  the  Olay- Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


fl 


The  Clay-worher. 


The  Decatur  header  CDfg.  Co., 

DECATUR,  I L.I — ,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 


Brickmaking  Outfits  Complete  in  Every  Detail  a  Specialty. 


Auger  Machines  in  Sizes  to  Suit  the  Following  Capacities  :  10,000  to  50,000 

Brick  Per  Day. 

Roller  Delivery  Machines  for  £5,000  and  50,000  Capacities. 

Pug  Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Supplies. 


B  Pug  Mill. 


SEUB  POE  C^.TA-IjOG-I7E. 

Th.e  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co, 


Decatur,  Ill.,  IT. .  S.A. 
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The;  Clay  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


30,000  IDs.  pressure; 

We  Are  the  People” 

U  ho  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 


paving  blocks  j  tde  one 


ROOFING  TILE  J 


Can  be 
made  oq 


press. 


Ifluromaiic  Feed  and 
Delivery. 


Raymond’s  Perfeetion  Briek  Press. 


Raymond’s  flutomstie  Dumping  Car. 


The  largest  line  of  hand  and  potuer 
re-presses  in  the  cuorld.  8  different 
styles. 


Our  Jlutomatie  Dumping  Car,  Port¬ 
able  Traek  and  minding  Drum,  The 
most  eeonomieal  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  elay  knourn. 


Accept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

<?.  U /.  I^Y/r\0plD9<?0., 


Raymond's  Wrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


^^^TTOIbT,  OHIO. 


Self  Contained  Ulindlng  Drum 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  1.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  2).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 
We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says  :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  *  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Cj  usher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  6  Crushers;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  8  Crushers ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  .1.  B.  Legnard  is  running  4 
Crushers;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  3  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crusher  ;  M  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher;  L.  W'ehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John  Basse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  • 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE  :—Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with'iNCUNEn'siiAFT,” other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  arebu  fringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted.  *  ' 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  sa  ne  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


The;  Clay-  w  o  r  pc  e  r 


Drhke’s  Standard  HIhcrine  Works, 

CL  T.  Proprietor, 

Office  &  salesroom:  298  &  ,500  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


THE;  Cl  AY=  W  O  E  K  E  R . 
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EMENS'  PATENT 

©tail  ffisanataloB  aa& 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users'of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted- 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want-one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bnok  and  tile.  No  matter 

what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  togethei,  all  brick  and  ti 

manufaTmrrs^ TgreeThat  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  01 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  whic^have^ boen  such  a  lource  of  annoyance  to  bookmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam- 

in  afArl  strnntn  res  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits:  ....  . 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  bnc 

or  tile  mimhinery.  the  ,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slaek  or  saw  dust  required. 

3  I  ‘a°es  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
.  .  ..  upvir.pa  in  q  steadv  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran- 

carried  forward  by  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 

rd“dn“,L  the  capacity  o,  the  brLk  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  oyer  the 

ordinary  --tad £—ng  U clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  Th*‘e  L  practically  no  ,i  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  daywork, ng  machine  to  any 

capacity  wk  s0  thorougl  V  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

-REFERENCES.- 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  *  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  rhos.  ully,  ay 
*  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co,,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num- 

erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


'The;  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r 


To  Improve  Quality 
and  Reduee 
Cost  of  Production. 


to  Pay 
an  Honest 
Price  for 
Honest 
Goods. 

To  Him 
We  Offer 
the 


Al  l.  IRON  PUG  Mil, I,. 


msiNTEGHATOR.  A  potts  Disintegrator  to  grind  the  hard  lumps  and  separate 

the  stone. 

A  I  otts  Pug  Mill  to  thoroughly  temper  and  pug  the  clay, 
a  full  line  of  Clay  working  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO 

INDIA NA 1 *OLI S,  IND» 


POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

Being  the  Best  and  Most  Durable  Machine  of  the  Kind  Made 

We  have  spared  neither  time 'nor  money  to  make  them  the  best •  We  use  non. 
but  the  best  material  in  their  construction.  The  Rolls  are  cast  from  the  best  grades  o 
iron  and  thoroughly  OHILDBD.  ^  * 

They  are  the  only  machines  made  that  will  take  any  clay  direct  from  the  bank  anc 
not  choke  or  clog. 

We  make  twelve  sizes,  having  capacity  of  15,000  to  120,000  per  day. 


The  Average  BricK  Manufacturer 


LMeuticm  the  Clay-Worker 


The  clay= worker 
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Machinery  for  Manufacturing  Street  Pavers 


No.  1  A.uger  Mill . 


These  Mills  are  made  with  either  Automatic  End-cut  or  Side-cut 
Board  Delivery  Tables. 

These  Mills  are  strictly  high  grade  machines.  They  are  built  on 
the  most  improved  principles,  and  are  capable  of  doing  a  full  day  s  work 

without  breakage  or  unusual  wear. 

The  gears  are  made  from  specially  cut  patterns,  thus  insuring  smooth 

and  true  running. 

The  shafts  are  steel,  large  in  diameter 
and  having  long  bearings,  which  are  well 
protected  from  dust. 

They  are  made  in  three  sizes,  having  a 
capacity  from  i  5,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 


Open  Top  Taper  Pu g  Mills 


Elevators  ipie  in  any  widtli  desired. 


Are  the  newest  thing  in  the  way  of  Pug 
Mills.  They  are  strong  and  heavy,  built 
especially  for  hard  labor. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
Street  Pavers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


'r  h  e  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  r  r  . 


D$Y  PRfi 


WET  PRfi 


ALL  IRON  AND  STEEL 


We  manufacture  7,  8  and  9  ft.  diameter  Dry  Pans,  and  7  and  8  ft.  diameter  Wet  Pans,  constructed  throughout  of  the  very  best 
qua  lty  oi  iron  and  steel.  Whilst  the  quantity  of  the  output  of  the  Pans  is  regulated  by  the  quality,  obduracy  and  moisture  of  the 

clay  yet  under  the  same  conditions  our  patent  two  shaft  Pans  will  crush  10  per  cent,  more  material  than  any  other  in  use  and  10  per 
cent,  cheaper.  .  ’  1 


Kittannino,  Pa.,  November  23,  ’92. 


Otlice  of  G.  B.  Daugherty  &  Sons. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

given  us  entire  satisfaction  in  every  re^pect^VVe^reab^toTmsh^rom^ry  hard  shale^  P|ufflScfem0davSfor^hDgWhIfh  !ime’  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  hr 

W  e  are  more  than  satisfied  with  your  9  ft.  Dry  Pan  and  it  has  done’  us  more  work  and  servi^P  thnn  f°  the  ma“ufa?ture  of  35,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hour: 

not  cost  us  one  dollar’s  worth  of  repair.  Wearenow  building  new  works  and  order  1™?™  th K  rW  a,f  JiSn  gUn  f f D t,e,ed  14  t0  ‘l0,  since  purchasing  this  Pan  it  ha 
as  above.  In  doing  this,  we  are  positive  from  our  practical elpebencfas  brickmakers  h\t  ^  9  ftf  a11  ■iro.n  and  steel  Dr>’  Pan,  of  same  descriptio 

!S£'  “d  we  c,n  •*«•'* 11  •»  »»>•»»«  *r~*  nli'hSr™  ’ KpS 

xours  truly,  G  B  DAUGHERTY  &  SONS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


The  Fpey-Sheeklep  Co., 


Manufacturers  of  Clayworking:  Machinery  of  All  Descriptions, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Baeynus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


■■  T  II  ft  _ _ ..  _  ^  -  . 


miiiiiiiiHiiiiimii 


THE  CLAY- WORKER. 
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THE  FHEY-SHECKLiER  CO., 


Double  Die  Steam  Poouet*  t^e-Press. 


U/rit<?  for  Qatalo^ue. 


The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 

manufactuiers  ol  GlaywotKiqg  piacltlnery  oi  All  Descriptions, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  u.  S.  H 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker], 
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'The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER,  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 


-A.ISJ  3D- 


MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 
CaetirLg-e  of  ^.11  IDescription.s. 

«id.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

^  [Mention  theClay- Worker.] 

See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage?  Roller^ Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick. 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


IT  IS  HN  IMPORTANT  FACT 
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Are  You  Daily  Made  to  Feel  that  Your  Brick  Machinery 

Does  Not  Fill  the  Bill? 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- manufacturers  and  dealers  in _ 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES 


w  © 

theneW 

III 

QUAKER 

«■  j 

ill  k 

fiRlCK, 

© 

i;  y  © 

AachiNe 

PATENTED. 

© 

T'le  Ne"  Qu"ker  Eltla  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pur  Mill,  etc.  Complete.  acity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 

The  New  Quaker 


Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  ini]  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUA  KER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata- 

man^tosefuS  LTstart ^7^  e™inf  yarSothDrge'and  small,  sending  a 
ng,  Belting  etc  etc and Tee7  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft- 

Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  ah  Brickyard  Supplied  Barr°WS’  Kiln'Doors  and 

Send  lor  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


T  M  E  C  L  A.  Y  -  W  ORKtfiK. 
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•  • 

•  • 


Brick  made  on  this  machine  cannot 
be  excelled  for  Street  Pavers  because 
they  have  less  lamination  and  are  free 
from  air  puffs  that  are  so  noticeable  in 
brick  made  on  single  die  machines. 


Capacity,  40,000  to  60,000  Brick  per  Ten  Hours. 

_ _ _ _ _ WEIGHT  OF  MACHINE  10,500  LBS. - — - — - 

To  obtain  a  high  grade  of  brick  the  clay  should  be  thoroughly  ground.  By  reversing 
the  clay  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  direction,  and  by  each  auger  working  the  clay 
differently,  and  the  clay  being  retained  in  a  compact  mass  as  it  passes  through  the 
machine  we  obtain  the  above  result ;  and  the  brick  are  very  dense  and  homogeneous. 
I^Write  for  Catalogue  of  Improved  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


[See  ad.  on  page  559.] 


FRANKFORT,  IND„  \J.  S.  75. 


Dec.,  92. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Vol.  XYIII,  No.  6.] 


z  J.  B.  LECNHRD,  =5 

Z  B  RICK  M^NUFHCTURER,  ^ 

YARD:  FOt?TY-pipTH  AflD  ROBEY  STREETS,  •  ^ 

Telephone,  Yards,  517. 


Send  all  communications  to 
CITY  OFFICE, 

Room  15,  159  La  Salle  Street, 
TBLiEPHOHE,  2124. 


(p-c/. 


Artificial  dryers  for  drying-  brick  have  of  late  years  become 
a  necessity.  I  have  used  yard  dryers  for  years  until  I  had 
5—  convinced  myself  that  I  would  have  to  do  something  in  order 
S—  to  make  brick  late  in  the  Fall  as  well  as  in  the  early  Spring,  so 
I  had  the  Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co  ,  build  me  a  four  track  dryer  in 
January,  1890. 

After  I  had  this  completed  it  gave  me  perfect  satisfaction 
S— -  and  I  built  another  one  of  the  same  size  and  I  dry  from  50,000 
g—  to  60,000  brick  in  this  dryer. 

*n  Ju^  °*  the  same  year  I  built  another  eight  track  dryer 
5—  tor  my  other  machine  and  I  was  able  afterwards  to  run  both 
my  machines  without  any  out  door  drying.  At  my  new  brick 
^Z  yard  at  Bernice,  III,  I  started  in  at  once  with  a  fifteen  track 
5—  dryer,  which  I  have  been  running  all  this  summer  and  on  corn¬ 
s'  pletion  of  this,  I  at  once  gave  my  order  for  another  fifteen 
^  track  dryer  to  dry  the  brick  from  my  other  machine,  which 
^Z  dryer  is  now  completed — this  gives  me  a  daily  drying  capacity 
at  Bernice,  Ill.,  of  over  200,000  brick  and  I  have  now  in  my  two 
S—  yards  a  combined  capacity  of  300,000  to  350,000  brick,  all  of 
g-  which  I  am  drying  in  the  Iron-Clad  Dryer. 

^  J.  B.  Legnard.  —25 

fiiiiiuumumuuuuuuuimuiiuttK 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 


See  ad.  on  page  528. 
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